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Hearings  on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee'  on 
Postsecbndary  Education  of  the  -Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  House  of  Representatives,  Ninety-Eighth 
Congress,  Second  Session  on  H.R.   5240.  (Washington, 
DC,  March  27-29,  April  3-5,   and  April  lOr-12;  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  March  30;  Flushing,  New  York,  April 
5;  Winona,  Minnesota,  April  6,  and  Eau  Claire, 
Wisconsin,  April  7,  1984). 

Congress  of  th&  U.S.,  Washington  ,  "  D .C ^  House  , 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  ,  •> 

Apr  84  ,  ,  '  ■ 

l,493p.'.;  Portions  may  not  reproduce  well  due  to  small 
print .  -  ^         ;  » 

Legal/Legislative/Regulatory  Materials  (090) 

MF12/PC60  Plus  Postage.  '  . 

♦Budgets;  Eligibility;  *yederal  Aid;.  *Federal 
Legislation;  Fellowships;  Government  School 
Relationship;  Hearioc|s;  *Higher  Education;  Need 
Analysis  (Student  Financial  Aid);  *Public  Policy; 
♦Student  Financial  Aid;  Teacher  Edij^cat ion 
College  Work  Study  Program^*-  Congress  98th;  *Higher 
Education  Ktt  1965;  Pell  Grant" Program 


Meanings  on  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  are  presented,  with  attention  to  policy 
formulations  df  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1984  and  the 
Administration's*  fiscal  ye^r  (FY)  1985  budget  and  Ifegislative 
proposals.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  appropriate  federal  role' in 
higher  education,  the  proper  focus  of  federal  programmatic  _ef fort , 
and  federal  aid  to  low-  and  middle-income  students  and  to 
postsecondary  institutions.  View^  from  a  panel  of  stude^its  on  the 
impact  of  proposed  alterations  of  current  law  are  included. 
Legislative  changes  accompanying  the  budget  request  include: 
increasing  College  Work-Study  support  by  $295  million  in  FY  1985 
(which  would  represent  possi.bly  335,000  more  student  jobs);  and 
replacing  the  current  half-cd^  limit  of  'the  Pell  Self-Help  Grant 
with  a  limit  amoul^ting  to  60  percent  of  educational  costs  minus  the 
family  contribution,  with  a  minimum  grant  of  $500  and  a  maximum  of- 
$3,000.  Supplementary  materials  include:  a  National  Education 
Association  report  entitled  "Excellence  in  Our  Schools — Teacher 
Education;  An  Action  Plan,"  publicity  ;naterial  on  the  Growth 
Initiatives  for  Teachers  fellowship  program  for  secondary  school 
mathematics  and  sciience  teacher^,  and  an  article  on  the  Council,  on 
Leg^l  Education  Opportunity  Program  Fellows  by  Wade  J.  Henderson  and 
Linda  Flojces.  (SW) 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  THE 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


TH 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  27,  1984 


House  OF  RgPHxsKNTATiVEs, 
*'  Ck)MMiTria:  ON  Educli^tion  Am»  Labor, 

Si^coMMmiia  ON  ToOTsiecoNDA&y  Education, 
.     *      •  Waskingtofh  2X). 

s^omraittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  in  room  2261,  Rayburn 
House  Office  BuildiBg,  at  10;30  suxl,  Hon.  Paul  Simon  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presidiiig,  ' 
^Members  present:  Representatives  Simon,  Owens,  Kc^ovsek, 
Penny,  Coleman,  Gunderson,  and' Packard. 

^  Staff  present:  William  A,  Blakey,  majority  counsel;  Laurie  A. 
Westley^  assistant  m^ority  counsel;  John  E.  Dean,  Republican  as- 
sistant counsel. '> 

Mr.  Simon,  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  First  of  ail,  my 
apologies  to  eveijjonft  We  had  a  Democratic  caucus  on  this  ^all 
thing  called  the  Federal  bu^et,  on  which  there  is  yet  to  be  unani- 
mous agreement.  I  have  a  statement  that  I  will  simply^nter  in  the 
record.  Basicallv,  we're  confronting  the  question  of  Where  we  go 
from  here,  and  fliere  can  be  no  more  important  investinent  on  the 
-  part  of  the  country  than  in  the  field  of  education  and  no  invi^t- 
ment  that  means  more  to  the  future  of  this  country.  ^  * 

What  has  emerged  is  a  Federal  package  that  does  ^ist  a  great 
many  people  to  go  to  college.  It  does  assist  many  iHstitutiolis  that 
need  help.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  suhstantiril  improvement*  ought 
to  be  made  if  we  are  to  do  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  in  ti^g  coun- 
try. And  this  is  the  first  in  a  series  of  hearings  that  we're  going  yy 
be  holding  over  the  next  2  weeks  on  this  general  subject  and  I  hope 
we  can  emerge  with  a 'package  that  the  administration  can  eventu- 
ally buy  and  a  package  that  our  coUeagues  in"the  Hbuse  and  the 
Senate  can  eventually  adopt. 

[Opening  statement  of  Congressman  Paul  Simon  follows:] 

"  OrxNiNG  STATmkNT  or  "Hon,  TAVh  SiMONr*  Rwmbsntaw  m  CoKGRaEss  F»bi< 
THS  Statu  of  Illinois,  aj«>  CiiAisstAN,  SuwMAmmiiE  on  Posts*condiasy  E»uca- 
TiON,  Masch  27, 1984 

The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecoadary  Education  is  b^^inning  hearings  today,  and 
will  hold  a  number  of  bearings  in  the  nejrt  16  days  on  the  Adrainistratlon's  FY  1985 
budget  recommendations  with  ac(»mpanyingVk«i«lative  propoBak  and  proposed  leg- 
islatioG  reauthoriiingihe  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  This  series  of  heafiiig*  wUl 
address  the  entire  spectrum  of  issues  related  to  the  appropriate  federal  role  in 
higher  jeducation,  the  proper  focus  of  our  pr^^animMtic  effort,  and  funding  commit- 
ments to  low  and  middle-income  students  and  to  poetsecondary  institutions. 
We  will  b^n  th^  hearings  by  focusing  on  student  flnMndal  aid  and  the  Admin- 
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ifitration's  funding  priorities  andrpolici^  as  reflected  in  their  FY  1985  budget  recara- 
mendatioM  and  accompanying  Illative  proposals.  The  Adm^  ha*  prt>' 

pojed  a  series  gf  changes  to  the  cmrent  ijjftancial  aid  prc^fram  fogr  i^wdeata,  Tfi 

'       ■■  ■       .  ■■•II 

17  '  ': 


(1) 


.    ^  r  ' 

changes  would  be  dcscmaswi  access  to  higher  education  by  the  stu- 
dent who  has  limited  rejjources.  This  decline  in  acme^js  for  the  neediest  students  will 
,  occur  through  an  incre^ed  requirement  to  pay  $5W)  qr  40%  of  the  cost  of  education, 
whichever  i&  higher,  before  she  or  he  can  qualify  for  any  federal  student  financial 
aid  dollars.  The  AdminfetratiDn's  proposals  ani  accompanying  legislation  alter  the 
basic  principals  which  have  guided  student  fiiiancial  aid  packaging  since  1972.  From 
a  base  of  grants  and  Work-Study,  with  loans  as  a  last  resort,  tfc  Administration  has 
shifted  to  a  reliance  on  student  borrowing  and  work  with  a  ^requirement  to  pay  a 
large  penSbnt^e  of  the  cost  of  her  or  his  education  from  personal  or  family  funds 
that  mav  not  be  available.  • 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  19S4  (H.R.  5240),  which  I  intnxiuced 
last  Thursday  with  25  of  my  House  Colleagues,  refocuses  student  financial  aid  on 
the  neediest  student  to^nsure  that  the  student  .who  could  not  begin,  or  would  not 
complete,  an  education  because  of  high  cost^  and  limited  family  resources  wUl  have 
that  opportunity.  ' 

I  have  also  simplified  student  aid  programs  with  one  grant,  one  work  and  one 
loans  pri^am,  along  with  an  institutional  block  grant  prc^am.  The  student  finan- 
cial aid  programs  were  created  by  Congress  over  the^ast  two  decades.  The  purpose 
was  to  make  funds  available  to  students  who  had  no  other  way  t<>  finance  their  edu- 
cation. In  today's  economy  with  natioimidfe  unemployment  at  7.8%,  youth  unem- 
ployment  at  19.3%  and  rninority  youth  unemployment  at  43.5%,  it  is  time  to  refocus 
these  programs  to  address  the  ^eed  they  were  created  to  serve- 
It  seems  an  inopportune  period  to  alter  Kederal  financial  ai4  to  require  a  higher 
dollar  contribution  from  the  neediest  istudent  before  she  or  he  is  eligibli?  for  a  grant. 

Our  hearing  today  will  npt  only  review  the  policy  formulations  but  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  hear  from  a  panel  of  students  to  learn  the  impact  of  prppoeed 
alterations  in  the  current  law.  It  is  the  students  who  can  best  answer  the  real  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Administration's  proposals  would  discourage,  students  from  be- 
ginning or  completing  their  education.  This  is  what  we' are  het^  to  duscusfi— the 
policy  formulations  embodied- in  the  Higher  Education  Ac^  Amendmtot*  of  1^84  ai^^ 
the  Administration's  FY  1985  budget  and  legislative  proposals  and  their  impact  ofi 
students,  •  . 

Our  first  witness  this  mprning  is  Gary  Jones,  the  Undersecretary  of  Education, 
and  will  be  followed  by  a  panel  of  students.  This  afternoon  the  Honorable  Edward  - 
Elraendorf,  Assistajit  Secretary  for  Posteecondary  Education  will  join  Us.  I  want  to 
thank  each  of  you  for  joining  us  thjs  mormng  and  to  welcome  you.     *  . 

Mr,  SiMOK.  Mr,  Coleman. 

Mr.  CoLKMAN-  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  { 
Mr.  Simon.  My  apologies  for  this  delay  here.  -  ^ 
Mr,  Coleman.  That's  all  right.  I  know  that  you  all  have  an 
agenda  there  to  work  out  within  the  caucu3'  As  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee  it  certainly  has  been  my  pleasure  to  work  with, 
you,  Faul,  over  the  last  3  years  in  productively  addressing  the 
needs  of  higher  education.  Puring  this  period  of  time  it>  personal- 
ly been  an,  honor  and  a  privilege  to  get  to  know  you.  I  consider  you 
a  friend.  And  it's  been  a  rewarding  efxperience  because^  in  gener^, 
we  basically  agree  on  the  thrust  of  most  of  the  legislation  that's 
come  through  our  subcomrhittee.  j 

However,  today  I  must  play  the  role  of  a  good  ranking  Republi- 
can mid  point  out  some  of  the  deficiencies  that  have  been  put  for- 
ward *inH.R.  5240.  I  do  so  because  I  believe  that  H.R.  5240  is  the 
wrong  bill  at  the  wrong  time.  It  is  the  wong  bill  because  it  com- 
pletely ignores  the  pressing  budgetary  problems  that  confront  our 
Nation,  and  it's  the  w:rong  time  because,  as  we.  all  know,  it's  not 
necessary  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act  until  next  year 
or  even  later  than  that. 

So,  I  am  opposing  ^our  bill,  H.R.  5240,  with  some  reluctance,  be- 
cause I  know  of  the  sincerity  in  .which  you  have  put  forth  your  pro- 
posal There  are  several  parts  of  the  bill,  frankly,  that  we  can 
agree  to.  Both  of  us  are  original  cosponsors  of  the  Talented  Teacher 


Act.  which  IS  Incorporated,  of  the  Urlaan  University  Act,  which  I 
am^n  prigina  cosponsor  oF,  and  also  the  international  education 
^T„  Jt  r  ,  "f^recognize  as  ari  area  that  needs  emphasis. 
.  And  1,  frankly,  would  hojie  that  we  c6uld  use  your  bill  as  a  start- 
ing point,  for  deyelopmpnt.of  legislation  which  could  be  enacted 
next  year  an  198y.  1  consider  it  unfortunate,  however,  that  we  are 
going  lorth  on  an  expedited  schedule.  • 
^  In  the  course  of  the  committee  consideration  for' this  bill,  I  will 
be  puttmg  forward  constructive -and,  I  think,  very  positive  alterna- 
tives to  many  of  the  provisions  which  are  contained  in  this  propos- 
al. These  alternatives  will  be  designed  to  provide  the  b«st  possible 
federal  support  .for  higher  education  while  at  the  same  time  at- 
tempting to  be  fiscally  responsible. 

.  It  s  my  ^sincere  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  come  to  agreement 
oyer  many-  of  these  proposed  alternatives  that  I  will  be  able  to 
tion'to'^H  R  5240^""^  therefore,  remove  my  current  strong  opposi- 

Ordinarily,  Mr  ,Chairnian,  the  initiation  of  these  hearings  and 
redircHiting  our  efforts  at  higher  education  would  be'  a  happy  occa 
sion  for  all  of  us  hert  pn  Capitol.  Hill- as  well  as  throughout  tL  uni- 
versity  campuses  of  this  Nation.  Instead,  today  is  a  sad  day  for 
higher  education  because  .we're  beginning  hearings  on  the  Higher 
Education  Act  reauthorization  that  does  not  enjoy  that  bipartisan 
support  or  the  support  of  all  segments  of  the  higher  education  com- 
munity. / 

-  In  the  jjast,  support  of  this  nature  h*  been  a  clear  prerequisite 
to  producing  a  strong  Higher  Education  Act.  Some  say,  and  I  know 
•  that  you  havftsaid  it  y«rtifseif,  that  now  is  the  time  to  cqnfeider  this 
reauthonzatio'h  and  riot  put  it  off-until  next  year,  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  produce  a  strong  |)ill  next  year.  I  respectfully  disagree. 
At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  facing  the  largest  budget  deficit  in 
its  history  we  should  not  be  creating  and  significantly  expanding 
Government  programs.  Enactment  of  H.R.'  5240,  as  presently  writ- 
ten and  introduced,  would  add  over  $4%  bUUon  to  those  deficits  in 
the  first  year  of  the  reauthorization  alone. 

H.R  5240  is  written  as  if  there  weite  no  budget  priorities  other 
tfian  higher  education.  I  know  that  the  Ameritan  people  consider 
other  subjects,  such  as  nutrition  and, housing,  employment  train- 
ing, agricultural  development,  national  defense,  elementary  aiid 
secondary  education,  special  education,  and  .health  to  be  priorities, 
at  least  as  im*portant  to  our  national  well-being  as  higher  educa- 
tion. "  = 

y  Where  would  we-  be  if  Congrfess  enacted  legislation  proposing  in- 
creases in  Federal  support  in  all  of  these  areas,  equal  to  those  pro- 
posed m  H.R.^r)240?  Our  budget  deficit  would  not  be  $189  billion, 
because  H.R.  o240  represents  a  100  percent,  plus,  increase  in  spend- 
ing, we  would  have  a  deficit  of  alniosf  a  trillion  dollars'or  $800  bil- 
lion, V  '. 

u  ^'ow,  I  realize  that  those  are  prettj^  sharp  and  harsh  statistics, 
but  they  illustrate  what  happens  when  you  increase  funding  and" 
ex^nditures  in  this  magnitude,  as  contained  in  this  bill. 

This  committee  must  do  its  part  to  address  the  problems  of  the* 
budget  deficit.  At  the  present.tirae,  our  Nation  is  experiencing  good 
economic  growth.  Unempioyment  is-down.  .GNP  is  up  6.1  percent 
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It's  obvious^he  ecpnoray  is  heading  in  the  right  direction.  Howev- 
er, there  is  a  storm  cloud  looming  on  the  horizon— the  budget  deti- 
cit.  The  CBO  estimates  that  this  year  the  deficit  could  be  as  high  as 
$189  billion,  it  could  rise  to  $200  billion  next  year,    j  .  ^ 

Already  Wall  Street,  the  s^urities  mdustnes  and  the  banking 
community  in  this  Nation'  are  adjusting  to  this  deficit  mcreasing 
prime  interest  rates,  increasing  interest  rates  at  banks,  rniticipat- 
ing  substantial  growth  in^bat  Federal  borrowing  sector.  They  are 
racing  4heir  interest  ratds  as  a  result,  choking  off  much  needed 
sources  of  jobs  and  economic  growth  potential.^        ■    ^  . ,  , 

H.R.  5240  would  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  growtb  * 
of  tbe  Federal  deficit.  By  enacting  what  1  personally  consider,  a  fis- 
cally irresponsible  Higher  Education  Act,  we  could  beundermmmg 
our  economic  recovery.  There  is  no  need  for  H.R.  5240  t»  be  consid- 
ered tbis  year.  In  1980  this  committee  managed  to  secure  biparti- 
san Republican  and  Democrat  ^VPPort  by  presentmg  ajeal^^ic 
bill,  despite  the  fact  that  1980  was  an  election  year,  and  budget 

deficits  were  an  issue.  .  -uxrx.oAn 

Although  I  know  it  ^was  not  your  personal  intention,  H.K.  5Z4U, 
as  developed,  places  what  appears  to  be  jwlitical  concerns  ahead  ot 
good  education  policy,  I  personally  feel  this  is  unfortunate:  , 

I  firmly  believe  that  enactment  of  H.R.  d240  or  anything  similar 
to  it  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  higher  education.  The  legislation 
creates  an  entitlement  pro-am  whichHvill  double  annual  expendi- 
■  tures  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program;  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  fund  a  $6.2  l?illion  Pell  prQgram,_a  iM-^ 
billion  GSL  Program,  and  stiU  fmd  funds  for  the  rest  of  the  Higher 

^"Sso°  believe  that  enj^ctment  "of  H.R.  5240  now  would  make  a 
substantial  revision  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  during  ^tbe  budget 
process,  that  we  ^11  know  will  happen  m  1985,  .a,virtu^  cfertainty. . 
This  will  result  in  instability  in  the  program  admmistration  aAd 
confusion  which  we've,  always  heard  about  from  parents  and^stu- 
.  dents  and  administrators.  The  result-a  replication  of  the  problems 
that  we  had  during  the  reconciliation  "in  1981.  "  ' 

I .  think  it's,  frankly,  unfair  to  promise  students  that  they  may 
qualify  for  a  §3,000  Pell  grarit  in  academic  1986-87  when  we  know 
full  well  the  funds  would -not  be  available,  to  meet  that  promise. 

So,  I  believe  that  if  a  bill  must  go  forward,  it  should  go  forward 
in  a  positive  and  constructive  manner.  As  H.R.  u240  moves  through 
the  legislative  process  here  in  the  House  and  the  committee,  l^plaji 
to  offer  a  series  of  amendments  to  address  wl^t  I  consider  td"  be 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  bill.  _  *  <• 

'  ■  --H  R  5240  makes  hiige^  promises  to  "almost  ^ivery  sector  ot  -the 
higher  education  community.  It's  not  easy  to  convince  any  sector  ot 
the  community  to  scale  back  an  authorization  or  to  delete  a  pro- 
gram, once  it's  been  promised  to  them  by  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
4mraittee.  It's  unfair  to  raise  ^expectations  m  the  higher  education 
.community  without  hayiiig  the  dollars  and  cents  available  to  turn 
those  expectations  into  realities.  _  <  •  ^„ 

So,  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  trying  to  ^I'^^P  f^H^'f^ 
comments,  I  ^o  want  to  voice  some  questions.  The  first  anf,  10^*3- 
mSt  1  why  Aust  we  consider  the  bill  this  yeari;  Senator  Stafford 
has  personally^ld  me  that  a  bill  will  move  through  the  Senate  m 


1984,  and  I  quote  his  exact  words,  "Over  my  dead  body."  I  believe 
the  Senator  and  expect  that  he  has  a  long  career  ahead  of  him. 

I  also  wonder  why  we  should  enact  legislation  whichi  by  its  very 
cost,  couiij  undermirtrthe  economic  recovery-.  Why  shouJjd  we  allow 
political  ^cerns  to  take  precedence 'over  sound  education  policy? 
Why  shoufd  we  risk  misleadijig  the  American  people  by  promising 
them  programs  and  funding  which  is,  in  aJi  likelihood,  never  to 
come  to  pass?      •    "   — -^-^ 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  T  ask  you,  as  I've  asked  you  before,  ' 
when  can  we  return  to  the  tradition  of  working  together  in  a  pro- 
ductive, bipartisan  manner,  on  higher  &!ucation.  I  think  that 
really  is  up  to  you  to  decide.  I  thank  you  for  providing  me  this  ex- 
tensive time  to  make  these  x)penirig  remarks.  • 

[Opening  statement  of  Congressman  Colemap  follows:] 

Ofkning  Statembint  or  Hon.     Thomas  Colkman,  a  Rkprkskntatxvk  m  Congsjcss 

I^OM  THE  State  oip  Mis^ouiu 

Mr,  Chairniaji,  as  Ranking  Member  of  the  suba>mmittee  it  has  b^n  my  pleasure 
to  »erye  With  you  over  the  last  three  years  in  productively  addressing  the  needs  of 
higher  education.  During  this  peripd  1  have  come  to  Itnow  you  well  andironsider  you 
a  friend.  It  has  been  a  particularly  rewarding  experience  for  me  because  on  almo#  ^ 
every  bill  or  i^ue  before  the  subcomniattee  we  have  been  in  subetantial  agreem^m. 

Today,  however,  I  find  that  it  is  my  refiponsibility  as  Ranking  Member  to  disaiiw 

«      n  propoeal  that  you  have  put  forward  as  H-R^  5240.  I  do  so  because . 

ILK,  IS  the  wrong  bill  at  the  wrong  time.  It  is  the  wrong  biU  because  it  com- 
pletely ignores  the  pressing  budget^  pnAlem^ponfronting  our  Natioft.  It  is  the 
wrong  time  because,  as  we  all  know,  the  HigherTkiucation  Act  doe«  not  tieed  to  be 
reauthon2ed  until  next  year.  ■      \  • 

I  am  opposing  H.R.  5240  with  some  relucWnce  because  I  know,  of  the  sincerity 
with  which  you  have  put  forth  your  proposal,  Th^re  are  several  parts  of  the  bill  we 
could  agree  to.  And  I  wish  we  could  utilize  your  bill  as  a  starting  point  for  the  devel-^ 
opment  of  legislation  to  be  enacted  in  1^.  1  consider  it  unfortunate  that  we  are 
"going  forti^On  an'  expedited  schedule  unnecessarily. 

In  the  course  of  committw  consideration  of  H.R.  5240  I  will  be  putting  forward 
constructive;  positive  alternative  to  many  of  the  provisions  contained  in  your  pro- 
po«al^  These  alternatives  will  be  designed  to  provide  the  best  possible  federal  sup- 
port for  higher  education  while  at  the  same  time  being  fiscally  responsible."  It  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  wUl  be  able  to  come  to  agreement  over  many  of  my  proposed 
alternatives  an4:>that  I  will  be  able  to  remove  my  current  strong  opposition  to  IIIL 

Mr  Chairman,  (Ordinarily,  the  initiation  of  this  process  would  be  a  happy  occasion 
for  all,  of  us,  both  on  Capitol  Hill  and  on  collie  and  university  campu^  acroefi  the 
country.  Jnste^id,  I  believe  that  today  is  a  very  sad  day  for  higher  education.  Today 
we  are  beginning  hearings  on  a  Higher  Education  Act  reauthorizaltion  that  does  not 
enjoy  bijnirtisan  support  or  the  support  of  all  segments  of  the  higher  education  com- 
munity. In  the  past,  support  of  this  xmture  has  been  a  dear  prerequisite  to  produc- 
ing a  strong  Higher  Education  Act, 

^  Some  say  that, that  now  16  the  time  to  consider  this  reauthprizatioa  and  that  iiext 
year  we  wUI  riot  be 'able  fo  produce  a  'strong  bill  I  disagree.  At  a  time  when  oiir  * 
Nation  1$  facing  the  largdjt  budget  deficit  in  its  history,  we  should  not  be  creating 
and  significantly  expanding  government  jjrt^rams.  Our  budget  deficits  are  laxije 
now.  Enactment  of  H.R.  5240  as  it  is  presently  written  would  add  over  four  and  a 
dollars  to.  those  deficit?  in  the  first  year  of  the  reauthorization  alone. 
.  ^^f  P  ^  writteji  as  if  there  were  no  budget  priorities  other  than  higher  educa- 
tion. I  believe  the  American  people  consider  nutrition,  housing,  employment  and 
training,  -agricultural  development,^Nationai  defense,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  special  education,  and  health  to  be  priorities  at  It^ast  as  important  to  our 
national  well-being  as  higher  ©ducat;on.  Where  would  we  be  if  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation propo&ijpg  increases  in  federal  support  in  all  of  these  areas^ual  to  thomi 
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"  *  proposed  in:H.li.  5240?  Our  budget  deficit  would-dot  be  ^189  biJlioa,  it  wouid  be  weU 

^   ^'''iTifSSitt^  must  do  iU  part  to  address  the  problem  of  the  bud^etr'defkit  At 
the  present  time  our  Nation  is  experiencing  an  economic  recovery  of^np^ 
strength.  In  the  firet  full  year  of  this  recovery  real  GNP  rose  6.1  percent.  Unem- 
..   plwment  dropped,  to  the  February  level  of  17  percent  and  consumer  prices  m- 
creafted  by  only  3J2  percent.  »It  is  obviou*  that  the  economy  is  headed  m  the  right 

*       "^^BuSet  deficits,  however,  are  a  clear  stojm  cloud  on  the  homon  The  Congre^ion-  • 
,    al  S^et  Office  estimate©  .that  the  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  could  be  as 
Sgh  Ks?  bSonlSd^i^^^ 

ct^ties  marker  have  begun  to  react  negatively  lo  this  .bad  news.  In  afjj^f": 
anticipatinir  sufaetantial  growth  in  government  borrowng,  are  raising 
..M^  ^  bK^s  loans.  Sius  choki^  off  a  much  needed  source  of  new  jobs  and 

H-lOwould  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the  budget  defi- 
cit Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it,  by  en^icting  a  fisc^y  irresponsible  Higher 
Education  Act,  we  c<mld  be  undenninihg  our  ecorkomicre^  ...^^ 

There  was  no  need  for  H.R.  5240  tobe  written  as  it  has  been.  In  1?80,  th^  com-  ^ 
mittee  managed  to  secure  Republican  support,  by  presenting  a  realistic  biU  despite 
Se^t  th^l980  was  an  election  year  in  which  concerns  about  the  budget  deficit 
were  present.  In  developing  this  legislation,  you  have  chosen  not  to  with  your 
ReDubiican  colleagti^  to  develop  proposals  which  we  could  take  t<«ether  to  the 
IWlent  for  sig^ture.  instead,  although  I  know  it  was  not  your  personal  inten- 
tion, H.R  5240%  developed  places  political  concerns  ahead  of  good  educataon  pohcy.  . 

^  ^ffiiSw  faeSlelh^actiiient  of  H.K.  5240  or  any^ 

h«.t  intert«t  of  higher  education.  The  Illation  creates  an  entitlement  program 
SchiSTdoSKaXSenditm^  foT&ie  Pell  Gi^t  progrmrt  ^ Jb  unre2|^'C 
to  expect  the  Appropriations  Committee  to  fund  a  $5  6  bUlion  Pell  prograw,  a  *3.2 
bBlionGSL  program  and  still  fund  the  rest  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  - 
I  also  beUeve^hat  enactment  of  H.R.  5240  now  would  make  substantial^rev^on  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  during  the  budget  process  m  1985  a  virtual  <x^^^'^l 
'  iMuJt^  instability  in  program  administration  and  confusion  on  the  part  of  Parents 
fStSntet^ou  d  repli'X  the  problems  created,  by  the^rewnte  of  the  19^  reau- 
;    ■.      Ihorization  in  1981'.  It  is  unfair  to  promise  student^  that  thev  °^ay  ^"^/^  « 
,  $S,000  Pell  Graxif  in  acaderiuc  year  1986-81,  when  v^e  know  full  well  that  the  funds 
would  not  be  available  to  meet  that  promise-  '     ,    /         1 1  * 

If  we  mu^t  enact  legislation  this  year,  would  it  not  be  better  to  address  current 

budget  concerns  now  and  avoid  a  recomiliatidn  bill nextyear.'     ■y^^„A  ^r>r.atv>(. 
I  believe  if  a  bill  must  go  forward,  it  should  go  ierrward  m  a  positive  and  co^^ 

'  ■ .         tiiSTner       h1  5^0  moves  through  tbe-legislative  process  m  the  House,  U 
.pSitoTffS  allries^Df  amendments  to  aSdress  *hat  I  consiSer  t«  be  the  fundamen- 

'  .  promises  to  almo^^^^^ 

community.  It  is  not  easy  to  convince  any  p:tor  of  the  co^un^^^^^ 
authorizafion  or  delete  a  program  once  it  has  been  proniised  to  them  by  the  Cbmr- 
man  of  the  subcommittee  It  is  unfair  to  raise  the  expectations  of  the  hkher  educa: 
«on  Smmunitv  without  having  the  dollars  and  cents  available  to  turn  those  expec- 

"^I^  d^m^g^rS^to  ^oi'^J^^^^^  and  forem^t  is:  Why  consider  a 

•    bill  thiTw  Sor  Stafford  has  pereonally  told  me  that  a  bUl  wiU  move  through 
the  Sfin  1984.  and  I  quote,  "^er  my  'dead  body!"  I  believe  the  Senator  and 

  cspect  that  he  has  a  long,  career 

ml^sfaSKeS  legislatfon  which,  by  its  very  cost,  could  undermine  our  eco- 

"°Why'1hoSd^we  aUo%^  pohtical  c^^^^ 

-•      '  ♦  should  we  risk'  misleading  the  American  people  by  promising  them  progr^ 

and  funding  which  in  all  Ukelihood  will  never  come  to  pass?       -  .  •  _ 

ffily,  !  have  to  wonder  when  the  Chairman  of  this  subcommittee  once 
again  return  to  the  tradition  of  working  in  a  productive,  bipartisan  manner  on 
liigher  education  l«^lation?  „  > 

iTimk  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  Simon.  All  right.  Before  we  get  to  our  witnesses,  if  I  may  re- 
.ispond  briefly  to  my  friend  and  colleague,  and  he  is^my  fnend,  and  i 

erIc      .  / 


have  great  respect  for  him.  There  is  no  question.that  this  Congress 
laces  a  serious  budget  problem.  There  is  no  question,  at  the  same 
time,  in  my  ramd,  that  we  have  to  determine,  as  a  Congress,  what 
our  priorities  are.  And  this  subcommittee  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
agencies  for  telhng  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  Nation 
what  those  priorities- ought  to  be. 

And  I  think'one  of  those  priorities  ought  to  be  in  investment  in 
our  tuture.  I  don  t  think  any  economist  can  take  a  look  at  where 
you  can  get  return  on  your  dollar,  will  come  up  with  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  dollars  we  invest  in  higher  education  are  not  very 
substantial  savings,  in  the  long  run.  I've  never  seen  any  study  that 
suggests  anything  to  the  contrary.  Are  we,  as  a  nation,  going  to  dis^ 
continue  making,  investments  that  pay  off  in  the  future*^  I  hone 
not.  ,         •  ■  *^ 

.  Secifcd  what  we  have  is  a  shift  in'emphasis.  No  question  about 
It.  A  shut  m  emphasis  that  costs  more  up  front  but  saves  money 
t^cause  we  re  not  subsidizing  loans  as  much  as  we  have  been  in 
the  lang  run.  And  that  seems  to  me  to  be  sound  fiscal  policy,  in 
addition  to  sound  educational  policy.  Because  the  prografns,  up  to 
now,  and  I  thmk  w;e  have  to  be  candid,' the  programs  up  to  now 
hefp  "        ^  helping  many  of  the.  people  they  were  designed  to 

U  we  had  the  same  percentage  of  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  women 
who  graduate  from  high  school  ^oing  into  college,  as  we  do  white 
males,  we  would  have  no  demographic  projections  of  a  •decline  in 
enrollment  in  the  colleges  of  this  country.  Now,  two  other  ques- 
tions  have  been  posed  by  my  friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri. 
Une  IS  that  he  is  going  to  have  some  alternatives,  some  amend- 
ments. I  am  going  to  be  happy  to  sit  down  with  you,  Tom,  or 
anyone  ^Ise,  to  try  and  work  the^  out. 

This  is  not  the  lav?  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians,  cast  in  storie, 
that  we  re  iiitrodiJcing.  It  is  a  concept.  It  is  a  very  practical  con- 
cept. It  is  a  concept  that  would  be  a  substantial  improvement  in 
higher  education  and  would  be  a  tremendous  plus  for  this  Nation. 
,  And  then-  the  finaS  question  is  why  do  >t  this  year?  In  part  for 
the  same  reason  we  did  it  in  1980.  We  felt  that  in  an  election  year, 
irankly,  it  is  more  likely  that  you're  going  to  get  the  OK  of  an  ad- 
ministration than  you  will  on  the  year  following  the  election,  and  I 
have  been  m  politics  long  enough  and,  Tom,  y^ju've  been  in  politics 
long  enough  to  know  that  is  a  reality.  . 

I  hope  we  can  emerge 'with  something,  and  let  me  just  add  that  I 
have  talked  to  Senator  Stafford,  1  have  talked  to  Members  of  the 
benate  of  both  political  parties.  If  the  House  passes  something,  l' 
have  every  Teason  to1>elieve  the  Senate  is  going  to  act. 

Now,  obviously  what  the  Senate  passes  jmd  what  the  Senate  acts 
upon  may  look  somewhat  different  than  tTie  House  product.  And 
then  we  re  going  to  have  to  work  out  practical  compromises.  There 
are  going  to  be  a  lot  of  compromises  in  this  bill  before  it  sees  the 
ught^of  day  in  the  House.  But  I  think  it  is  important  that  we  move 
ahead.  I  think  its  important  that  we  let  pfeople  know  where  we 
stand  in  an  election  year,  where  we  in  the  House  stand,  where  we 
stand  m  the  Senate,  where  this  administration  stands.  I  want,  in  a 
sense,  people  to  have  their  feet  to  the  fire  in  this  election  year. 

Mr.  Owens,  do  you  want  to  add  any  fuel  to  the  fire  here? 
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Mr.  Owens.  No,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  stateraentl 

Mr.  Simon.  All  right..^      •     '      /  ■^x^^^^  nr.^, 

We  have  two  distinguished  witnesses  to  start  off  with  here,  .Gary 
Jones,  the  Under  Secretary  of  Education,  a|d  Dr.  Elmeisdorf,  who 
heads  the  higher  «iucation  area  for  the  I>epSrtment     •  ' 
[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Gary  Jones  follows:] 

Pkkpaskd  STATii«»rr  of  Di  Gary  Jomss,  Undkr  Sksstasy,  Dwabtmsnt  ok 

Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Meinbere  of  the  C^mraitt^/thagk  vou  for  this'opportanityto 
discuss  this  Adminittration's  proposal  to  amen/  the  HigW  Educataon  Act  of  1%5, 
entitled  the  "Higher  Education  AmendmentB  of  19^ 

BeforelroSng  with  an  explanation  of  our  legislative  proposals,  i  wou^d  hke  to 
emplSSw  t^twe  are  not  prb^ng  a  reauthorization  or  extension  of  the  Act  at 
thSSwVai?  continuing  toTu^  the  need  for  ^onS.term^^f'^Z^Tthe 
thZe  proKram*,  and  will  be  .submitting  our  proposals  fcfr  reauthorization  of  the 
Sef  ^Sion  Act  at  a  later  date.  However.-I  think  you  can  safely  assume  that 
S  philosophy  of  restoring  the  traditional  rol^  of  the  family  and  students  m  the  , 
Kcing^F  I^^tsecondarfeducation  cests  and  of  promotmg  institutional  self^uifi-  / 
ciencv  will  continue  to  be  dominant  and  recurring  themes.         \       ,  .-I 
S  purpose  of  the  amendments  we  are  proposing  is  to  authorjae^eeded  immedi-  . 
ate  iSit^ath^  included  in  the  President's  fiscal  year  1985  budget.  These  initiatives 
wHl^^coSeSS  Slf-heip  efforts,  improve  the  effectiveness  ^d  efficiency  of 
our  stSnt  aid  and  other  higher  education  programs,  r«du9e  waste  and  pr^«i> 
abL?  S  more^uitably  diJtrihute  Federal  assistance  to  disadvantaged  stucTente. 
.    iTrt  S  p^^r&  to  comment  in  detail  at  this  ti°>eonthe  leg^^^ 
■  reauSoSion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  being  proposed  by  Congr«s8man-&raon. 
S  laltweek  did  we      a  large'  part  of  the  proposal  and  what  we^iave  seen  m-\ 
SS^^me  coSiSXchaS  Pell  andGuamnteed  Student  Loan  t?t^' 

whTch  Sfdl^^tantialfy  affect  the  operation  .^^^^^^^^fS^ 
^•oTexample,  the  distributional  and  cost  impacts  of  tn&  proposed.  Provis  wui^  to 
Ixtend  diSb  lity  for  Pell  Grants  to  first-year  graduate  W  P«/^?^,i^"J^S 
cEes  to  the  Pell  award- rules,  andprovisions,  for  vanable  interest,  rate  student 
loS^^  well  Is  other  changes,  are  difficult  to  quicklv  and  accurately^ass^.    ,  ,. 

Uy  iS'  i^^S  is  that  these  amendments  do  Uttle  to  ^i^^.^^ 
roSof  toe  fa^y  and  the  student  in  the  fmancing  of  poetsecondaiy  educatio^.io^ 
anfof  oromotSSuti^^  appears  th«e  proposals  m  gsneral 

wolld  &he^nSable  result  of  increasing  the  Federal  Govermnent's  rt^ponsi- 

me^S^Sff  S^o^re'^&^rctT^rib^  the  legislaUve  changes  aci-ompa- 
nying  our  FY  1985  budget  r«iu^»t.  ^  , 

sruDimT  sBxr-HSXP  iNrrUTivi  •  ■  , 

A  maidr  purooee  of  this  legislation  is  to  pronnqte  the  principle  that  postsecondary 
stude^^oSlb^exiSd  to  contkbute  tS  thejr  own  education  cosU  before  Feder- 
•  aS  St  assistance  is  provided.  This  policy  wouW  be  implemented  by:       ■  ^ 

SaS  College  Vfork-Study  supportby  $295  million  m  fiscal  year  1985~repre- 
*sentine  a  potential  increase  of  some  535,000  student  jobs; 

^Vimi  iKut^ns  more  flexibility  in  using  Work-Study  funds  by  allowing  them  to 
mSeXSt  ^  aid  to  use  fi^ds  for^perative  Education  andOofa  location 

■  ^^x'Sng  the-need  test  for  Guaranteed  Student  (GSL)  to  studeits  of  aH " 

^^^rSSSriSi'ht^^  Pell  Self-Help  Grant  explicitly  designed  to 

^''^SMi^'lZtv^TS'^S^-^^  the  federally  subsidi^  work^ 
1  Jn^rSrS  wffi  cJl!Sto  ensure  access  and  broaden  the  iristituUonal  choice, 
of  fmancially  needy  students.  .  _  '  • 

STUDKKT  GRANTS  « 

These  amendments  include  provisi^  t^^^-^H  X'S£t"t^*'uS  the 
tn  t^nret  Federal  jrrant  aid  toward  students  with  the  greateat  neeo,  unoer  ine 
^o^!?^  PpH  aVint  student  awards  would  become  subject  to  reasonable 

S  helf  e^pLS^-'lST^t  ^^^^^  and  self-help  expectations  would  vary  with 


education  cosU  so  that  nw-Hiy  studenUs '  inten^ted  in-itt^ndina  higher  ct^t  schools, 
and  mlhng  U>  undertake  Rroater  >«lf-hel^dlbrts  would  receive  I^^^^^^^ 
federal- grant  assistancf  than  under  current  law.  • 

'  Jm^tfjl^^c^"^^^  H^-^"^^         ^5/*^"  Si-lf-Help  Grant  would  be  limited 
SinL?f™^r  /  minus       expected  family  contribution,  with  a 

^^^^uiX'^^^  expectation  The  niaxinxum  Pell  award  would  be 

S^^J^k';^^*-"  meqmty  in  the  current  program,  whereby  the- expected 
!SS  Sd  b^SiSlS"^  (tho^  aif«t«l  by  the  half^c^t  rule)  ^  ig. 

«jmbination  x)f  Pell  Self-Help  and  Supplemental  Grant  awards  would  be  lim- 
ited to  60  percent  of  educational  Costs  or  $4,500,  whichever  is  less,  minus  the  expect-, 
ed  .family  contnbutjon  Also,  the  receipt  of  Supplemental  and  Pell  awards  W  a  par- 
ticular student  would  be  generally  limited  to  four  academic  yeai>s-restoring  a  rea- 
soiutfale  limit  which  was  repealed  in  1980.  * 

*  ,  '^^^  i^slation  would  increase  U)  $850  million  the  ittf^icl^hidy  autht^ization 
level,  and  also  increase  jnstituUonal  discretion  in  the  funds  While  it  is  /■ 

expected  that  the  Work-Study  program  will  be  used  ^SSJiPto  fii^n 
ment  op^rtunities,  it  is  recognized  that  in  special  circumstances  an  institutional-  ' 
iy~based  grant  might  be  required  to  complate  the  financial  aid  package  of  a  needy 
student.  Therefore,  participating  institutions  would  be  allowed  to  use  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  their  Work^tudy  funding  for  making  Supplemental  Grants.  The  institution- 
al allocation  provisions  would  be  simplified  and  made  more  equitable,  with  State  al-  ' 
Qi!?'"u^jT^-,'*^*^\y         Native  full-time  equivalent  enrollment  subject  to  a  FY 
Wm  hold-harmless  level  thus  tying  funding  more  closely  to  students.'  needs  .All 
other  hold-harmless  provisions  would  be  rep^ealed: '  J 

An  institution  would  be  permitted  to*  reserve  up  to  8100,000  of  its  Work-Study  al- 
location'for  purposes  of  adnjinistering  Job  Location  and  DevekjpmenfCentcre,  coop- 
^  erative  «iucation,  and/or  adult  literacy  prt^ams.  This  new  approach  to  Federal 
suppsrt  tor  c«>perative  education  is  designed  to  consolidate  funding  for  federally 
sponsored  student^  employment  prq?rams  under  a  broader  and  more  flexible  pro- 
gf am—through  which  msitutional  and  student  participation  in  cooperative  educa- 
Uon  progrrams  may  be  substantially  expanded.  -   ,  . 

.  The  bill  includ^  several  important  amendments  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
pri^am.  All  appJicaiits  for  regular  ^Juaranteed  Student  Loans  would  become  sub- 
ject  Xo  the  need  anuiysifi  limitation,  which  now  applies  only  to  th(^  with  adjusted 
iamiiy  uicomes  above  $30,000,  thus  eliminating  unnecestiary  borrowing  while  im- 
proving  equity  in  student  tre£^tineut  •  * 

We  are  also  proposing  several  amendnsent^  which  are  designed  to  re^tabiiwh 
^uxte  coet^haring  in  meetmg  the  administrative  and  default  co6t«  associated  with 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pro-am: 

Al  l  current  interest-free  Federal  Joan  lidvances  to  guarantee  agency  rei^erve  funds  * 
wouIdbereturned  'byOctober  I,  1985*  ^    j  ^  «:  *i^u» 

The  two  guarantee  agency  administrative  allowances  based  on  new  loan  volume 
would  be  repealed.  , 

The  agencies  would  still  be  allowed  to  retain  up  to  30  percent  of  their  default  coV  f 
lections,  as  well  as.tlieir  borrower  ^nsyrance  premiums,  to  help  meet  administrative  * 
costs.         ,  ^  ^ 

Federal  mnsurance  would  bexeduced  from  100  percent  (generally)  to  80  peToent 
ordeniurt  costs;  '   '  y*^^^.  ^m-,^^^.    .  ^r^.t^t-v*^^, 

These  measures  would,  create  new  incentives  for  State  level  efforts  to  control 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  default  and  adininistrative  costs.  ^ 

In  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  program.  Federal  cancellation  payments  to 
educational  mstitutions  related  to  outstanding  loans  U)  individuals  in  certain  occu- 
pations would  be  based  only  on  the  original  institutional  investment.  Institutions 
would  not  have  to  reinvest  these  repayments  in  Ihe  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
pr^am  as  is  nowT^uired.  The  National  Direct  Student  Loan  interest  rate  would 
be  incf eased  from  a  to  8  percent  {the  current  Cfuaranteed  Student  Loan  rate)  eTTec- 
tive  fur  loans  made  after  June  80,  1985.  This  would  establish -some  d^rree  of  eqtiity 
between  National  Direct  Student  Lcm\  aj>d  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pr<^ms  idi 
would  increase  the  flow  of  funds  available  for  new  loans 'in  a  reasonable  way  wWP 
out  new  Federal  capital  appropriations. 


INSTITUTIONAL  AID  PROGKAMS  • 

We  also  will  continue  to  ijupport  the  Institutional  Aid  programs  which  provide 
Federal  assistance  to  those  pbstsecondary  institutions  serving ^hi^jh  prcentages  pU 
disadvantaged  students.  Our  proposal  reflects  the-  Pn^eidentV  continued  commit- 
ment to  hStoricaiiy^  Bl^k  collies  and  universitips  as  well  as  to  many  predoroxnant- 

^^'SSYoi'thSs^ptwams  would  provide  assistance  to  participating  institutions 
to  improve  the-quality  of  their  academic  programs,  student  services,  institutiona 
manaSn^ent  unl  fiscal  stability  and  promote  the  ultimate  objective  of  mstitutional 
self-sufficiency.  The  Department  proposes  legislative  ctonges  which  would  f  ™P]ify 
the  Institutional  Aid  projrrams,  reduce  administrative  burdens,  '^Vroye  frg^tmoi 
.  funds  to  "tculy  developing  institutions"  and^  emphasize  endowment  buildmg.  lhe>e 

^^SS^nJi'i^teA  and  B,  which  are  sim'ilar  in  purpose  and  method  of -operation. 

.'"Sfil'tS'a^sistance  under  the  newly  mergc^d  PW«f  J^'^JL^fS 
newable^ant,  with  matching  requirements  of  10.  20,  and  80  percent  for  the  third, 
fourth  and  fifth  years  of  the  grant  ijenod;  ,       j  • 

simplifying  the  determination  of  institutional  eligibility  by.i^ucing  the  "umber 
of  eligibility  factore  fronvthree  to.  two.  resulting  also  m  an,  improved.  taTgetmg  of  . 
^-resources  to  schools  with  limited  resources;  and,  ■  . 

mainlining  and  emphasising  the  new  Endowment  prograni  as^a  major  tool  for 
prolnoSg  inftitution/self-sumcicncy,  while  phasing  out  the  Challenge  Grant  pro- 
.  gram.     '      ■  ■ ,  ' 

V  SPECIAL  fKOGRAMS  FOR  THK  Dl&AOVANTAOED  ' 

To  assist  disadvantaged  studentsjto  gain  acces?  to, and  complete  pn«rams  of  post-  . 
seindS^cducationrmid  to  cbmplemint  the  Federal  investment  ui  student  finan- 
■    SStance;  the  amendments  we  have  sufaifiitt^  would  coitlolidate  and  simplify  , 
•  \he  ^or  the  Disadvant^ed.  The  l>ej»rtm 

^ructurc'  th^pn«raras  and  require  it»t*tiJtions  rfb  sharc'the  cd^Js  of  project*. 
fed£e?dmiSra^  burdens,  toiit  eligibility,  and'target  funds  to  programs^  hat 
pSe  dirXrvices  to  disadvantaged  students.'  The  ^ul^^^Z  £ 

eliminating  the  kmguage  which  permits  first  generation  collegestudents  to  par- 
ticipate-in  the  program,  since  the^  students  are  not  necesKiri  y  "fedy^^  .  , 

providing  authority  for  low-income  and  handicapped  jstudents  to  be  eligible  tor  aii. 
instead  of  just  some  of,  the-Special  Programs;  .      ^  ,r„^„_j 

r«iSring  cost-shariAg  of  10  percent  for  institutions  participating  m  .the  Upward 
Boi^d^pSiraS  i^^^  the  benefit  accruing  to  institutaons  m  the  form  of 

'"Shi^eligibuf^^^  the  Special  Services  and  Upward  Bound  programs  to  po«t- 
secSda^  fiititutions  particii&5  m  the  Federal  student  assistance  programs  to 

'T^lSntci^i&fnt^^k^^^  institutionalizing  Of  the  Sj^ial  Semc^  pn. 

A^T^^SiS!  ^S^l^progr^  which  codd  be  financed  with  gpecial  Services- 

'''wlSlfev^'ihat  S'  ai^endments  would  substantially  improve  the  effectiven«« 
of  Fetterai  student  . financial  assistance  and  other  J^l^r  education  ^r^rams  and 
wouldresult  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  IimiteS  Federal  re«urc^„  . 

I  will  be  happy  to  respond  to  any  questions  you  or  members  of  the  Committee 
niighthave.'       "  "  -   -   •  -  -     -  ' "  """" 

STATEMENT  OF  DRI  GARY  JONES,  UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  EDUCA- 
TIOS  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION;  AND  DR.  ED  ELMENDORF. 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  WH2LIAM  DINGELDEIN  . 
Dr.  Jones.  Th^k  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We're  also  joined  by  Mr. 

Dingeldein.  who  is  Deputy  Director  of  Budget  Services  in  the  Office 

''r^'Sf&^^£:f'^^ye  appreoiatal  the  relatioMhjp 

you  and  1  have  had  for  3  years.  We  have  normally  always  .dis- 
agreed  but  we've  done  it  without  being  disagreeable. 
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Mr.  SiM<%.  rm)goift;g  to  have  to  excuse  myself.  I  have  two  impor- 
:.j^-|P^Pler"iiere  to      me-«^^g_hap|e9l  tp  be  |"rom  Illinois,  [Laugh- 

v  -    Mr.  CbLkMATf.,  And  M  going  sto^^ourn  the  h^ings  after  he 
leaves,  [Laughter.] ,  :     '  ^/  .     --'^  ■ 

J  Dr,  JoNKS.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear- here,  t^jday  and  W  want  fco  make  sure  the  record  shows 
that  the  adramistration'at  this  tune  is,  today,  testifying  to  reflect 

•  its^mterest  and  its.  proposals  as  they 'relate  to  legislative  initiatives 
submitted  within  the  fiscal  y^ar  1985  budget.  They  should  not  be 
constrvied  as  a,  reauthorization  "package  by  the  administration, 

lif^yf^WKlSrtl^T!lOVi'B  FISCAX  YEAS  1985  STUDENT  AID  PROPOSALS 

1  would,  however,  like  to  make  a  few  comments  in  addition  to 
,  the  prepared  text  we  have  submitted.  Therewhas  been  much  ado, 
.  v  over.  the,  past  2  or  3  years,  about  where  this  Administration  stands 
:rc^ /elation  to  student  financial  aid,  which  takes  42  percent  of  the 
;/  'J5epartraent  of  Education's  budget.  So  let  me  just  brieflyAdicate  to 
you  w|iat  we  have  m(*t  recently  submitted  to  Ck)ngi:es^  legisla- 
tive proposals,  as  well  ^s  consequent  budget  actions. 


PSXL  GRANTS 


No.  1,  as  it  relates  to  the  Pell  grant,  we  have  suggested  increas- 
ing the  maximum  award  to  $8,000,  which  is  $1,100  over  current 
law.  We  have  advocated  increasing  the  maximum  family  income 
fofr  a  student  to  be  eligible  for  an  award  to  $28,400,  which  is  $2,500 
m  excess  of  current  law.  We  have  increased  the  targeted  fimds  to 
the  low  income  students.  Current  law  provides  about  74  percent  to 
students  from  families  with  an  income  of  $12,0(X)  or  less.  Our  pro- 
posal would  provide  about  80  percent  to  those  students.  >  '  * 
_  We  are  proposing  t<j  increase  the  average  award  some  $150,  to 
$1,221.  We  also  are  advocating  increaising  the  direct  and  indirect 
allowable  cost  to  $3,000  for  those  students  not  living  at  home, 
which  is  $1,000  more  than  current  law.  * 


WORK-STUDY 


As  our  prop<»al  relates  to  the  work-study  program,  once  again 
we  are  advocating  a  52-percent  increase  in  funding, -which  would 
push  the  funding  level  up  to  $850  million.  This  would  provide  addf- 
tional  funding  for  about  300,000  recipients  at  the  undergraduate 
JeveJ^nd  36,000  at  the  graduate  level. 

"We*i;e  "also  "advocMihg,  rather  of  cbi-" 

lege  work-study/funds,  a  50-percent  transfer  into  the  SEOG  Pro- 
gram. Also  we  are  advocating  increa^hg  flexibility  for  institutions 
who  wish  to  allocate  money  toward  cooperative  education,  job  loca- 
tion development  centers,  or  adult  literacy  programs. 


GSi-  PROPOSALS^ 


There  has  been  much  talk  also  about  what  we  can  do  for.  gradu- 
ate and  professional  students,  and  we  have  some  ideas  with  the 
auxiliary  loan  program.  One  is  to  expand  the  eligibility  to  parents 


and  spouses  of  graduate  students.  Wejalso  suggest  there  should  be 
a  defemnent  of  the  repayment  of  the  principal  for  6  months,  once 
a  student  has  gone  below  a  one  half-time  enrollment  status.  We 
also  think  lenders  should  be  provided  the  authority  to  have  each 
loa:p  repaid  over  a  10-year  period  of  time. 

liejeting  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  we  have 
been*abie  to  lower  our  budget  request  for  GSL  by  advocating  some 
cost-saving  measures.  If  we  don't  enact  these  measures,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we're  going  to  n6ed  another  $221  million  in  fiscal  year  1985, 
above  and  beyond  what  the  administration  is  already  proposing. 

IPUS-BASED  PROPOSALS  . 

We  are  suggesting,  foHW  SEOG  Program,  that  with  the  50-per- 
cent transfer  pc^ibility  ofTffinds  from  the  college  work-study  pro- 
gram, there  .could  be  as  mto  as  $425  million  in  the  SEOG  Pro- 
gram for  grants.  "Jlhis  is  $50  milliori  more  than  current  appropria- 
tion and  it  would  also  providela  maximum  grant  aggregate  total  of 
,   $4,500,  which  is  $600  above  tKe  current  law.  ,  _ 

\     And  as  it  relates  to  NDSL.  we  are  suggesting  that  the  $585  mil- 
Wion  in  revolving  funds  out.  of  the  $5  billion  that  are  out  there 
would  be  useful  for  several  hundred  thousands  ;Student6. 

'  \  SELF-HELP  PROPOSALS  • 

In  summary,  Mr,  Chairman,  for  student  fmaneial 'aid,  the  self 
help  proposal  that  the  administration  is  advocating  for  the.  second 
year  reafly  permits  students  at  "all  income  levels  attending  higher  , 
/cost  schools  to  receive  more. Pell  grant  dollars  than  under  current 
law.  It  permits  low-income  students  at  community 'colleges  to  per--^ 
haps  receive  up  to  20  percent  more  Pell  grant  dollars.  It  permits 
low-income  students  to  receive  more  Pell  grant  dollars  at  all  insti- 
tutions than  under  current'law,  and  any  student  who  demonstrates 
•  need  will  still  be  able  to  i;i5!Ceive  the  Federal  student  financial  aid 
program  dollars.  .  \        ■  :  ■  . 

^  -  -   COLLEGE  BOARD  STUDY 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  mention. there  have  been 
comments  recently— yesterday  over  the  wire  services— about  the 
college  board  and  its  latest  report  which  talks  about  a  20-perceiit 
underfunding  level  fi>r  student  financial  aid  since  1980.  I  would 

"'like  to  just  take  Vmoment  and  have  the  record  show  4hat  the 
report  the  college  board  has  released  has  overstated  the  1980  Pell 

--grant -cost  by  some  $200-TOillion  and  .that  the. guaranteed  student, 
loan  estimates  they  used  do  not  correlate  with  our  numbers.  They 
also  included  ^ial  .  Security  and  Veterans'  benefits  programs, 
which  are  not  need-based,  to  get  to  their  2Q  'percent  underfunding 
assessraept.'  ,■.       . ,     ;  '  .  .... 

■  It  also  does  not  take  into  account  the  increase  m  disposable 
income  for  parents  as  a  result  of  the  25-percent  cut  m  the  tax  rate. 

More  specifically*  the  student  financial  aid  appropriations  since 
1980  have  increased  fully  28  percent  in  nominal  terms.  So,  I  think 
■  "  "the  tJongress  and  the  administration,  working  together,  have  pro- 
vided >Vhat  has  turned  out  to  be  'a  reasonable  level  of  funding  to 


-meet .the  needs  of  the  students  who  wish  to  continue  their  educa- 
'  tion  beyond  the  secondary  level 

We  ^e  prepared  to  respond^to  your  questions. 

f>,«w^^^  -f^  figures  you  just  put  together,  they  exclude 
the  Social  Security  cut  completely?  . 

Dr.  Jones.  The  28-peEcent  increase? 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes. 

_  Dr.  Jones.  Does  it  exclude  it?  Yes,  it  does  exclude  it  That's  just 
the  Department  s  program. 
Mr.  Simon.  Yes,  yes, 

Mr.  Coleman,  ^  > 

administration's  VIKW  ON  KEAUTHOBIZATION 

^r.  CoLfiMAN.  Mr.  Jones,  I  note  on  page  2  of  your  prepared  state- 
ment that  you  stated  that  you  were  not  commenting  on  H.R,  5240 
in  any  detail  because  you,  frankly,  had  not  had  time  to  really' study 
It  close  enough  and  it  was  not  provided  to  you  in  your  offices  until 
laj^week,  and  I  think  it  was  probahly  chmiged  and  updated  since 

You're  here  today  and  you  said  nothing  you  should  say  should  be 
interpreted  as^  an  expression  of  support  as  far  as  reauthorization 
lor  this  year,  but  you  are  setting  forth  the  proposal  which  we  have 
ail  seen  before  from  the  administa-ation.  Is  that  basically  vour  testi- 
^•mony,  then?  ' 

Dr.  JpNES,  Yes.  We  are  certainly  constantly  thinking  about  reau- 
thorization, but  currently  what  we  are  submitting  are  legislative 
proposals  to  implement  our  fiscal  year  1985  budget 

.  MEKJT-BAaED  AID. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  in  general,  do  you  feel  that  there  is  a  place 
in^our  higher  student  aid  prc^ams  regarding  merit-based  student 
aid  at  all,,  and  if  so*  would  you  care  to  comment  just  philosophical- 
ly, and  m  general?  ^  / 

Dr.  JoNE^.  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  merit-based  aid,  but  not 
supported  by  the  Federal  Government; vl  am  not  interested  in 
having  a  debate  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  as  to  how  much  money 
should  go  for  merit-based  aid  and  how  much  should  be  for  need- 
based  aid.  I  have  talked  about  the  concept  whereby  the  lirivate. 
sector  can  provide  the  necessary  ^doUars  to  implement  a  very  ^ 
worthwhile  merit-ba^  prc^am.  .  -  . 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  do  note  that  in  Mr.  Simon's  proposal  that  he  has 
set  up  an  allotment  formula  for  collie  study  and  institutional 
block  grants  in  which  the  formula  utilizes,  as  part  of  its  base  the 
amount  of  GSL  s  that  an  institution  might  be  having  utilized  on  its 
campus.  Do  you  have  information  now?  How  difBcult  would  it  be  to 
get  that  information?  AncL  what  would  be  the  effect  of  utilizing 
that  concept  in  alloting  oth5lr  funds? 

Dr.  JpNES.^Well,  I'm  intrigued  by  that  because  we  talked  about  a 
-campus-based  block  grant  program  2  or  3  years  ago  and  we  didn't 
receive  any  support  from  the  Democratic  Members  of  the  Congress 


at  that  time,  nor  did  we  get  it  from  the  community.  So,  we  kind  of 
disbanded  the  idea.  ,    ,  z^. 

We  would  be  more  than  happy  to  report  back  to  you,  Mr.  Con- 
gressman, at  anothter  time,  as  to  what  our  reflection- would  be  as  it 
relates  to  block  granting  of  those  pr£^ams.  "^v. 

Mr?  C!oudMAN-  Could  you  comment  specifically  about  the  utiliza- 
tion in  the  formula  of»t1ie  amount  of  aid  received  through  the  stu- 
dent loan  program?  In  other  words,  would  there' possibly  be  ait  at- 
tempt to  overutilize  unecessarily  GSL's  in  order  to  boost  up  an  m-. 
stitution's  allotted  funds,  under  these  other  formulas? 

Dr.  Jones,  I  would  expect  so. 

ACCESS  AND  CHOICi: 

Mr.  CoLKMAN.  I  wonder  if  you  could  just  comrfient  briefly  about 
access  and  choice,^  the  two  key  reasons  for  having  federally  funded 
student  aid  programs.  Do  you  feel  that  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
in  its  present  form,  generally  reflects  the  concern  of  both  access 
and  choice,  and  if  you've  had  a  chance  to  address  H,R.  5240  on  this 
issue  also,,  could  you  do  that?  Do  you  feel  that  your  proposal  ad- 
dresses those  needs  also?  .        ^  '  -o^n  n/t 

Dr.  Jones.  Well,  we're  not  prepared  to  talk  about  H.R.  o240,-Mr. 
Congressman.  I  did  not  receive  the  final  copy  of  that  report,  or  the. 
bill,  until  Friday  of  last  week  and  I've  hardly  had  time  to  dig^t 
the  delicate  matters  within  it.  I  would,  however,  sHggest  that  the« 
current  law,  as  well  as  the  administration's  propcssals,  are  highly 
cognizant  of  access  and  subsidizing  choice.  We  have  long  advocated 
^-a  continuation  of  the  Federal  role  of  assuring  access,  and  a  me^ 
ure  of  choice.  Our. proposals,  simply,  we  think,  provide  more  dollars 
to  the  most  needy  students  and  also  encourage  a  minimal  level  ot 
student  self-help  and  a  greater  fa:^ily  contributioh  by  the  middle 
income  and  higher  income  famili^.  ^    ,  .  .  x- 

Mr.  Coleman.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  witness  for  hi?  testuno- 
ny.  I  think  that  perhaps  at  a  later  date  after  they  have  an  opportu- 
"nity  to  reexamine  the  legislation,  they  may  perhaps  want  to  make 
additional  comments  later  in  the  hearing  process,  I  thank  the  gen- 
.tleman,  .  . 

•      ^       .        V     ^  TIMING  OF  IlBAUraORIZAT|pN  - 

Mr.  "Simon.  We  will  provide  that  opportujjity.  I  recognize  there 
has  been  a  short  time  here. 

'     Mr.  Owens,  .  •     .  r,     ^       rm.   tj  • 

-    Mr  Owens.  Just  one-basic  <juestaon,  Mr.  Secretaiyv -The 

dent's  ConfKiission  on  Excellence  in  Education  issued  a  report  enti- 
tled "A  Nation  At  Risk"  where  they  emphasized  the  faCt^hat  there 
is  a-need  for  a  sense  of  emergency— a  sense  of  urgencj^with  re- 
/spect  to  education.  Are  you  saying,  by  your  statement,  that  there 
was.no  contemplation  of  putting  forth  the  reauthorijeation  propoeal 
this  year,  that  that  sense  of  urgency  does  not  apply  to  higher  edu- 
cation? ,  \  -,  J  J  ' 
Dr,  Jones.  Well,  the  report  largely  focused  on  secondary  «iuca- 
tion  as  opposed  to  postsecondary  or  even  elementary  education,  for 
that  matter.  But  you  should  not  draw  from  that  report,  nor-from 


our  testimony  here,  that  we're  not  mterested  in 'reauthorization  of 
'  ingher  education.  - 

Vfe  do^not  contemplate  enough  action  this  year  by  Congress  in 
order  to  have  the  administration- submit  its  official  reauthorization 
package.  We^are  continuously,  through  Dr.  Elmendorf a  office,  and 
Ur.  Bauer  s  Office  ot  Planning,  Budget,  and  Evaluation,  as  well  as 
my  own,  looking  at  what  matters  should  be' undertaken  through  a 
reauthorization  bill,  and  as  time  progresses  we  will  begin  to  put  a 
mil  tt^ether  and  be  happy  to  share  it  with  you. 

*  ADMINISTKATION'S  SUPPORT  OF  HJGHSai  EDUCATION 

%  ,  Mr,  Owens.  WeU  there's  been  i  decease  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents entering  high,  educational  institutions  as'  a  result  of  the 
Keagan  administration's  budget,cuts,  Are.you  saying  that  there's 
no  need  tp  express  any  concern  about  this,  that  the  pool  of  people 
with  higher  education  in  this  country  is  great  enough  to  meet  our 
needs  m  jndust^  and  defense  and  that  we  are  prepared  like  other 
countries,  like  the  Soviet  Union,  we  are  up  to  par?  *^  ^ 
^  Dr.  Jones,  I  don't  think  you  can  measure  a  (Jongressiohal  Mem- 
ber^,  nor  |n^  administration's  emphasis  on  education  simply  in  a 
matter  bi  dollars.  I  think  you  have  to  measure  it  as  a  total  contri- 
bution to  the  public's  consciousness  toward  education.  Without 
question  we  have  the  greatest  reform  movement  in  this  Nation's 
mstory  as  it  relates  to  American  education,  and  the  President  and 
y^f  Secretary  have  been  catalytic  in  that  venture. . 

Having  said  that,  I  think  it's  also  important  to  understand  that 
the  enrollment  in  higher  education  has  remained  fairly  constant 
for  the  last  J  or  4  years,  even  though,  Mr.  Congressman,  there  has 
been  a  decline  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduates  for  the  past 
tew  years.  So,  I  think  we  need  to  be  very:  careful  when  we  analyze 
how  many  students  are  now  in  college,  if  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  entering  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  the  last  few  years  If  so 
«;hooS''^"^  ^^^I'e  are  fewer  students  graduating  from  oiir  high 

_  The  policies  now  in  force;  the  statutory  prog^Lns  in  force,  are 
■there  to  make  sure  any  student  who  wishes  to  have  access  to 
higher  education,  can,  and  the  budgetary  program,  as  pa&J  by 
Congress  for  the  past  several  years,  has  been  able  to  endorS  that 
policy.  A 

Mr.  Owens.  Well,  you  would  say  that  the  number  of  students^n- 
rolJed  in  higher  education  institutions  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
number  being  graduated  in  the  Soviet  Union  from  higher  educa- 
tion institutions,  is  of  iio  concern  when  compared  with  t.liA  nuTn- 
•Jbere  that  we  have?     ,  .  '    *    '  > 

pr.  Jones.  I  think  the  Soviet  Union  has  its  own  way  of  educat- 
ing Its  students,  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  endorse  that,  as  opposed 
to  purs.  I  don  t  .  think  there  is  any  nation  in  the  world  that  can 
compare  with  the  type  of  opportiiniti^  we  provide  students,  from 
kindergarten  through  graduate  and  professional  schools. 
^  I  think  it  is  important  we  continue  to  recognize  the  needs— the 
hnancial  needs— of  our  students,  and  that,  we  meet  those  needs, 
l^ersonally  I  thmk  its  time  we  began  to  reward  people  for  their ^ 
achievement  iii  secondary  school  and  maybe  that  way  through 
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merit  scholarships  we  could  improve  achievement  by  our  students 
in  colleges  and  universities  so  that  we  can  continue  to  compete  in- 
tellectually, economically,  and  other  w^ys^  against  t}ie  Soviet 
Union.  ■  ,  " ••• 

Mr.  Owens,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones- 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Pknny.  No.l  have  no  questions. 

CBO'S  ASSisSSMfiNT  OF  ADMINISTKATlOJl's  PEOPCfeAL  * 

Mr.  Simon.  Just  if  I  may  quote  from  a  CBO  memo  to  John  Dean 
here.  Just  three  quick  comments,  among  the  many  others  they 
have.  ''Fully  funding  the  proposed  Pell  self-help  grant  formula 
'  would  cost  $3.7  billion  in  1985  or  30  percent  above  the  administra- 
•  tion's  requ^t."  They  also  point  out  that  it  reduces  the  flexibility 
that  campuses  have.  It  also  says,  ^'Some  students  With  higher  in- 
comes at.  high  qmi  schools,  who  had  not  previously  received  Pell 
grants,  would  get  awards  under  the  administration's  proposal,  ' 
and,  "Total  funding  for  the  vampus-based  pn^anw,  SEOG's, 
NDSL's,  and  College  WorkrStudy  .  would  decline  by  23  percent.  Do 
\you  have  any  comments  on  their  assumptions  here?,. 

Dr.  Jones.  I  hac^en't  too  many  comments  except  that  its  very 
clear,  Mr,  Chairman,  there  are  programs  we  have  advocated  to  he 
zero  funded.  Yt>u  have  just  come  from  a  meeting,  sir,  that  is  ad- 
dressing the  very  difficult  problem  of  budget  considerations,  and 
we  constantly  address  that  as  well  We  have  looked  for^ways  by 
which  we  can  continue  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  without  pro- 
viding nfew  funds  every  time  we  come  to  Congr^. 
"  That  is  why  when  you  look  at  the  NI^L  Program,  we  surest  we 
need  to  emphasize  that  institutions  need  to  get  those  revolving  dol- 
lars back  into  the^ institutions;  and  in  1985  were  expectmg  $586 
million  for  that  particular  prc^am.  . 

Congress  has  continued  to  provide  $180  million  or  so  m  new  cap- 
ital'for  that.  We  simply  disagree.  We  don't  think  it's  necessary  to 
continue  to  spend  money  for  that  program  when  you  have  $5  bil- 
lion in  revolving  funds  and  $585  million  coming  back  tn.  As  to 
flexibility,  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  that  we're  advocating.  When  you 
take  the  congressional  statute  now  of  10  percent  transfer  of  college 
work-study  into  SECXJ,  and  note  we're  suggesting  50  percent— 
•  that's  a  tremendous  amount  of  flexibilitv  were  providing  instatu- 
4  tions.  We're  providing,  more  flexibility  by  letting  them  take  not 
$25,000  but  $100,000  and  put  it  into  cooperative  education  or  adult 
literacy, 'which  I  know  you're  interested  in,  Mr.  Gbairmap,  as  well 

 -  ^  m  the  job  location  development  centers.  -  :  : 

So,  there  are , many  flexibilities  we  have  integrated  mtp  our  pro- 
'  pc*al  this  year. ' 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you.  ■ 
Mr.  Gunderson,  Tm  sorry.    ■  ,.  ,         ,  „  , 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  1  m  kind  of  bashJul 
J  I'm  hot  easily  recognized.    ;        ;  . 
!  Mr.  Simon.  I  did  not  see  you  walk  m.  My  apologies. 

:  STUDENT  ACqSSS  IN.  KSXJSm'  YKASS 

Mr.  GundeAson.  No  problein  at  all. 
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^  One  -^f  the  concerns  that  we  all  have  is  this  questiori  of  access 
and  we  tr^  to  balance  that  with  a  commitment  regarding  the  fiscal 
situation  we  face  in  this  country  with  the  budget.  As  I  traveled 
around  my  campuiSesJn  my  district  over  the  Presidents*  day  recess  • 
and  met  witli  all  but  one  of  the' chancellors,  every  one  of  them  told 
we  that  they  did  not  believe  that  as  a  result  of  the  changes  that  we 
have  imposed  m  the  last  qouple  of  years  that  they  had  denied  stu- 
dents access  to  their  campus.  They  felt  that  we  were  at  the  point 
where  we.  however,  had  cleaned  up  the  abuses.  They  were  con- 
cerned where  we  went  from  here. 

My  co^icern  and  my  question  is.  Has  the  Department,  or  are  you, 
undertaking  any  studfes  at  the  present  time  in  preparation  for 
your  reauthorization  proposal?  Did  any  analysis  occur  nationwide 
of  the  impact  of  the  various  changes  that  have  occurred  in  the  last 
3  years,  and.m  particular  the  impact  of  that  on  access  to  wious 
students?  -  f 

pr;  JoN5:s.  I  think  it's  fair  to  say  we  have  not  done  analyses,  as  it 
relates  to  our  reauthorization  package,  because  we  don't  have  one 
It  IS  fair  also  to  say,  however,  that  we  have  done  considerable  anal- 
yses for  submission  of  our  fiscal  year  1985  budget.  Much  of  that  has 
been  dtJne  by  Dr.  Elmendorf  in  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Educa-. 
tion,  and  Dr.  Bauer,  whor^is  our  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  Plan-  ' 
nmg,.  Budget,  and  Evaluation.  ' 
'  We  are  very  sensitive  to  any  proposed  program  we  submit  to 
Confess.  We  take  into  ponsideration  several  things:  demographic 
trends  and  economic  trends  of  the  country,  the  disposable  income 
of  tamilies,  targeting  the  m(»t  needy  students,  and  things  of  that 
nature.  I  think  it's  very  clear  that  the  proposals  we're  putting  for- 
ward address  the  needs  of  the  mt^t  needy  students. 
^There  are  some  students  who  won't  get  as  much  grant  money  as 
theyve  gotten^  before,  because  they're  more  or  less  dn  middle 
income  range  families  and  they  will  be  either  provimng  more 
tamily  contribution  or  they  will  be  receiving,  perhaps,  more  college 
work-study  or  something  of  that  nature. 

I  think  it  also  needs  to  be  mentioned  that,  over  the  last  2  or  3 
years,  there  has  been  a  greater  contribution  by  parents  to  their 
students'  educations.  We  were  told  2  or  3  ye&^  ago  that  this  simply 
could  not  occur,  that  we  had  to  have  more  Federal  funding  in  order 
to  accommodate  students'  needs.  And  we're  working  on  some  data 
in  the  Department  now  that  will  indicate,  I  think,  fairly  clearly 
that  many  people  did  not  think  as  much  Federal  aid  would  be 
available  as  it  turned  out  to  be  about  2  years  ago  when  we  had  the 
big  testimonies  up  here  all  thjfe  time.  When  parents  didn't  think  the 
money  was  -available,  they  did"  provide  the  money,  because  "there  ' 
has  been  about  a  10-percent  increase  in  parental  contributions  over 
the  last  2  or  3  years, 

Mr.  GuNDERsoN.  Are  you  anticipating  .doing  any  comprehensive 
studies  in  th^s  area?  "  ■  :  , 

Dr  Jqnks.  Yes,  sir,  we  will. 

"  NONTKArmONAL  STUDENTS 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  My  other  question  would  be  in  the  area  of  the 
nontraditidnal  student.  It  seems  to  me  that  it,  is  impossible  to  look 


at  the  question  of  reauthorizati6n  and  the  needs  for  higher  educa- 
tion, financial  assistance  in  the  roid-1980's  and  beyond  without  rec- 
ogniziug  a  very  unique  and  different  type  of  student  who  is  becom- 
ing ver^,  very  important  on  almost  every  campus  in  this  countrjj, 
mat  being  the  older,  nontxaditioiial  student.  ' 
-Is  the  Departmerif  contemplating  any  kind  of  special  imancial 
assistanc^rograms,  recognizing  the  rather  unique  needs  ot  this 
type  of  student?  .  -  .  .  .   .  \. 

Dr.  Jones,  Well,  we  have  an  adult  literacy  mitiative  liow  that  ad- 
dresses  those  people/  to  some  degree.  We  have  an  empjiasis  on^  co- 
operative education  now  also.  /  _ 

Mr.  GuNDKESON.  We're  talking  well  beyond  litei^y s  I  mean, 
we're  talking  about  someone  wh<i/hsis  Jieeu  to  college  and  has  a 
need  to  come  back.      '  N 

-  Dr.  Jones.  Yes,  it's  well  beyond  literacy.  ^ 

Well,  you  will  find  that  our  student  fmancial  sad  programs  db  adi^ 
dress  that  as,  well,  through  the  auxiliary  loan  program,  allowi^  ^ 
parents  as  well  as  spouses  to  borrow  under  that  program.  That 
would  help  address  the  need  of  the  nontraditional  student. 
Mr.  GuNDERSpN.  You  do  recognize  we  have  a  special  situation 

here  th^t  needs  to  be  studied?  .  ;      ^,    /      ,  ^. 

Dr.  Jones.  Yes,  sir.  That  age  grpup  of -the  student  population  con- 
tinues to  grow.  That's  one  reason  we've  had  a  decline  m  the 
number  of  high  school  ^aduates,  whicb  has  had  a  laveHng  effect  of 
enrollment  in  our  institiitions  of  higher  educatiou.- 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.         '  '  , 

Mr.  'Simon.  We  thank  you.  Dr.  Elmendorf,  yofl  are  gomg  to  be 
with  us  this  afternoon,  I  imderstand.  * 

'Dr.  Elmendokf.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Simon.  All  right,  great.  • 

We  thank  you  .very  much.  We  will  have  one  more  witi?^  now*- 
then  we're  going  to  recess  until  1:30,  and  proceed  with  the  addi- 
tiiJnal  witnesses  at -that  point.  * 

My  colleague.  Congressman  Bob  Garcia,  is  somewhere  here. 
There  he  is.  Sitting  modestly  in  the  back  of  the  room.     ^  _ 
[Preparedstatei»entof  Congressman  Robert  Gm-cia  follqpvs:j  . 

Prkparsc  Statkmknt  or  Hon.  Rosskt  Gascia,  a  EUepiubmjtativs  m  Gongrkss 
From  this  Statb  of  Nsw  Yokk  anp  Cuaihiian,  Concksssion At  Hispanic  Caucus  * 

•  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  testify  today  as  chairman  of  the  Gongressional  « 
Hispanic  Caucus  before  the  Educational  and  Labor  Subcoimnitt«e  on  PoetMCondary 
Education,  for  your  faiU  to  reauthoriae  the  Higher  Education  Act  whwh  addreise* 
the  concern  for  accees  and  equity  in  portsecoodary  education  for  Hispamc  Amen- 

*^e  msaor  issues  facing  Hispanics  in  higher  education  are  liniited  access,  discriroi; 
natoiy  employment  practices  and  disproportionately  ^J^^attntion  rates.  Hm]^^  ^ 
limitwl  access  to  higher  education  is  exposed  by  the  folloWing^statistac*.  Jiom  1970 
to  1980,  Hispanic  full-time  undergraduate  students  increa^/roin  pair  2.^ 
to  S^erceK  the  total  college  eni^Uinent.  WMe  overall  Hupamc 
ment  has  increased  in  the  past  ten  years,  these  figures  are  very  nudeaduig.  Factor- 
W  in"Se  decHning  coUegrenrolIment  for  the  total  popul-tapn  and  the  growth  of  ,, 
SpLi^  in  the  18  to  2Tyear  oldtrackets,  we  find  that  mpamc  college  enroli- 
JSeU  fSm  lo.4  pe«*nt  in  16.1  percent  in  1980.  These  figures  Wieajy 

claims  of  greater  Hispanic  participation  in  higher  education,  but  i^ther  pomt  to  t^ 
kSent  danger  of  to^ing^ther  generation  of  Hispanic*  lose  the  opportunity  for  . 
a  quality  education.  • 


* 


^  Other  patterns  to  gjige  uixcas  to  higher  education  Uu  not  lirighten  the  picture.  The  » 
distnfaution  of  H^pamcs  in  _post«econdary  iHstitutions  reveals  their  limited  penetra- 
tion  into  the  higher  education  system.  InA9St\54  percent  of  Hispanic  students  at-  . 
tended  two  year  colleges  as  comparsd  to  36;'percent  of  nonhispanic  students.  This 
situation  IS  problematic  for  the  pattern  is  'that  Hispanic  are  not  transferring  from 
two-year  to  four-year  institutions  in  significajit  numbers.  Anothec  tolling  factor  rc^ 
vealing  the.  hunted  penetration  of  Hispanics  into  higher  education  institutions  is  the 
concentration  of  Hispanic  student«  in  fewer  thap  two.pcrcenf  of  our  Nation's  uni- 
versities, tor  example,  <he  72  institutions  with  signifirtint.-Hispatiic  euroilment  ac- 
count for  nearly  one  half  of  ull  mainland  Hispanic,  student*  ' 

•ro  make  higher  education  ticcessible  to  Hispanics;  it  is-importiint  to  provide  them 
with  an  institution  setting  with  proper  role  models,  relevant  curriculum  and  sensi-  . 
tivity  to  their  particular  ne«is.  all  of  which  can  be  best  provided  through  Hispartic's 
participation  at  the  administrative  and  faculty  levels  in  postsecondary  instituUons- 
.  l^.tortunatt^y  we  a  re.  far  from  having  a  proportionate  share  of  Hispanic  participa- 
tion iitftht  higner  reaches  of  the  higher  education  establishment  where  Hispanj^s 
are  grossly  underreprt>seiited.  Only  3  institutions  are  governed  by  Hispanic  rainori- 
tiU-B  coinpart>d  to  more  than  102  colleges  and  universities  controlled  hf  blacks  and 
approximately  2b.  mdiaiK-ontrolled  institutions.  While  Hispanics  constitute  about' 
l.(  percent  ot  all  eniployei>s  in  postijecondary  institutions,  they  make  up  only'  1  4 
■  SiS  of  faculty*^''*''*''"  and  "managerial  personnel  and  only  1.5  per- 

^  The  lack  of  institutional  settings  sensitive  to  tlie  jiarficular  needs  of  Hispanic  stu- 
dents us  best  reflected  in  the  serious  attrition  rate  of  Hispanic  college  students 
fifty-seyeii  percent  of  H^pamc  males  and- fifty-four  percent  of  Hispanic  tcmaJes  fail" 
to  graduate  as  comjwred  to  thirty-foiir  percent  of  white  males  and  females.  When 
these  figures  are  considered  together  with  the  already  low  totals  of  Hispanic  college 
.  enroUnient,  one  is  forced  to  conclude  ihat  higher  education  is  far  from  accessible  to 

Hispanjcs  and  so  are  the  opportunities  which  result  from  such  education. 
T\  *  ™  «^""s«l"ences  of  the  limited  accessibility  to  higher  education  are  exacerbated 
by  the  demographics  of  the  Hispanic  populatipn.  Hispanics  are  the  youngest  popu- 
•laltjon  group  in  the  natiou;.Their  median  age  is  22  years,  compared  to  30  yeare  for 
the  non-Hispiinic  population.  The  proportion  of  the  Hispanic  population  below  18 
years  old  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the  non-Hispanic  population.  The  youth  of 
Hispanics  as  a  group  makes  them  the  inc»t  'vulnerable  to  the  consequences  of  not 
being  atlorded  the  opportunity  to  pursue  postsecondary  «iucation. 
•  ,,  Another  important  demographic  factor  affecting  Hispanics'  educational  opportuni- 
ties IS  their  concentration  IS  urban  areas.  Eight-eight  percent  of  Hispanic  reside  in 
citioj  and  ninety  percent-^f  Hispanic  students  attend  public  school,  -niis  means  that 
most  hispamc  elementary  and  secondary  students  are  enrolled  in  the  mammoth  and 
problem-riddeii  school  districts  of  large  cities.  The  issue  of  Hispanic  representation 
in  postsecondary  t^Ucation  is  tied  to  the  plight  of  elementary  and  secondary  school- 
ing for  Hispajtic.  The  difficulties  many  of  these  students  face  both  in  Kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grpde  and  in  higher  education  gi^gest  the  necessity  to  improve  the  ' 
transition  between  the  two  systems.     .'  *^ 

I  have  outlined  for  vou  the  ehalienges  Hispanic  Americans  Tace  in  'the  pursuit  for  ~- 
access  and  equity  m  higher  education  to  emphasise  the  urgetit  need  for  the  provi- 
sions in  your  bill  addresjang  these  challenges.  For  Hispabics,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant provisions  m  your  bill  is  the  one  for  strengthening  Sstitutjons  with  signif^t 
enrpliments  of  Hispanic  students  by  providing  them  with  funding  through^set- 
aside  of  $10  million  dollars  or  up  to  15  percent  of  title  HI  funds.  There  only  exist  in 
the  U.b.  maihland  three  institutions  which  were  Mtablished  witJ^the  specific  inten-  . 
^on  to  serv'e  Hispanic  students,  two  of  which  are  in  my  district.  Unlike  blacks  and 
Araencan  indians,  Hispanic  atttendnnsf  itutioxis  {hal 'do  not 'have  Bistoncal  misaions  "  " 
to  serve  Hispanic  students.  This  provisions  recognizes' the  ne^  for  giving  schools 
incentives  to  reach  out  to  thq  Hispanic  community  by  providing  Hispanic  students 
with  an  institutional  setting  sensitive  to  their  particular  situation.  Through  support- 
ing thj^e  schools  that  have  manifested  a  vjE«ted  interest  in  sftnring  Hispani<i/we 
make  higher  education  more  accessible  to  the  most  edu'catiohdly  disadvanted 
ffroup.  We  support  the  Sufacoramittee's  intent  in  broadening  the  criteria  for  Hispan- 
ic  institutions.  Instead  of  just  relying  on  pure  numerical  majority  criteria,  the  Sub- 
committee  has  evolved  criteria  sensitive  to  the  actual  distribution  of  Hispanic  col- 
lege students  m  p<st«econdary  institutions.  ^ 

Another  area  of  concern  which  your  bill  takai  into  account  is  that  of  financial 
assistance.  Utiiess  we  can  assure  that  students  are  able  to  underwrite  the  <s»t  of 
collie,  postsecondary  education  will  remain  inaccessible.  Since  the  Hispanic  popu- 
iation  does  not  earn  much  money  in  general,  in  fmancial  aid  prt^ams  are  absolute- 
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ly  criticai;  In  1980  the  rnediiu^.  income  for  Hispanic  families  was  H.TOO^oliars  or  50 
wreent  less  than  for  white  faroilie*  and  25.7  percent  of  Hispanic  families  , 
below  poverty  levels.  As  a  result,  postsecondary  education  is  rarely  seen  as  an  , 
option  because  pa«;nts  assume  that  it  is  beyond  their  fmaftdal  means.  In  addition 
the  complexity  of  the  grant/loan  proce»J  discourage  parents  and  students  untamii- 
iar  with  necessary  appiicatien  f)roc«*ses  from  seeking  available  needed  tmancial  aid. 
In  fact  studies  have  found,  that  Hispanic  students'  grant/loan  packages,  have  a 
higher  proportion  of  loans  which,  unlike  grants,  increase^  student  indebtedne^ 
Your  bill  addresses  these  concerns  by  simplying  the  grant/loan  process  to  one  work,  ^ 
one  loan  and  wne  grant  program  coupled  with  a  campus-based  block  grant.  The  over- 
all simplification  of  Title  IV.programs  will  contribute  to  improving  student  access  : 
and  the  equality  of  educational  opportunity  for  low  .  income  students,  especially  His- 
panics  and  other  miniorities.  Moreover  the  financial  aid  package  will  limit  student 
indebtedness  by  expanding,  grant  and  work  assistance.  By  reducing  economic  and 
administrative  barriers  to  student  fmancial  assistance,  more  students  wili  be  able  to 

intake  advantage  of  the  opportunities  a  college  education  CJJiipmide.  , 

Your  bill  recogniie*  the  effectiveness  of  the  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged: 
students  prt^ams  in  channelling  disadvajitaged  students  toward  higher  education. 
The  TRIO  programs  have  worked  well  in  the  past  though  limited  int  he  extensive- 
«e8S  of  their  impact  by  inadequate  funding.  At  present,  the  TRIO^  programs  are 
serving- less  than  10  percent  of  the  eligible  student  population  which  meet^the  loO 
percent  of  poverty  criteria,  df  presenfrTBIO  levels  peraist  through  the  Second  halt  of  ■ 
the  1980's,  and  nothing  is  done  to  make  more  and  better  information  about  college 
opportunities  available  to  needy  students,  another  generation  of  Hispanic  students 
win  be  denied  access  to  poBtsecohdary  education.  Over  90%  of  the  students  who 
have  been^&ed  the  opportunity  to  participate  in  TRIOprogrsras,  such  as  t^ent 
search  and  upward  bound,.go  on  to  coU^*.  Among  the  TRIO  pr^rams,  "^^  iligh 
School  Equivalency  (HEP)  and  the  College  Amstance  Migrant  Program  XCAMF) 
serve  the  most  educationally  deprived  s^ent  of  the  American  population-mj- 
grant  and  seasonal  farm-workera.  The  HEP  population  is  oyer  65  per^ntH^panic 

"..  and  the  CAMP  student  population  is  ov«r  90  percent  Hispanic.  Thus,  the  HEP  s  and 
CAMFs  are  providing  the  most  disadvantaged  Hispanics  with  accaw  t«  the  nriain- 
stream  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  educational  opportunjt«i.  -nie  Modifications 
included  in  your  bUl,  such  as  authorization  increases,  will  permit  the  enhancement 
and  expansion  of  TRIO's  outreach  to  tlie  target  population  aad  service  more  stu- 

Your  bill  opens  up  the  option  for  cooperative  education  as  an  alternatave  way_^r 
Hispanic  students  to  finance  their  college  educatioif  by  increasing  its  funding.  Ihe 
partaeruhip  between  the  private  sector  and  ,  the  academic  *j4"tion_teamJat^nto 
both  financial  aid  and  employment  opportunities  for  the  students.  This  prc^rmn  is 
important  to  the  Hispanic  student  as  it  provides  him  with  awistance  in  overcomm* 
at  the  same  time  the  economic  and  employment  hurdles  that  face  hm 

This  bill,  in  response  to  the  hearings  on  Hispanics  access  to  H«her  Wucation, 
includes  a  provision  to  meet  the  critical  need  for  meaning  statistics  on  Hispwiira 
in  Higher  Education  which  mandates  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Statistics 
to  collect  data  on  ihe  educational  attainment  of  Hispanic*.  In  order  to  Vbe  able  to 
■  address  the  issues  of  educational  opportunity  and  equity,  it  is  important  to  better 
evaluate  the  extent  aifd  the  quality  of  Hispanic  participation  m  Higher  Education. 

In  this  area  of  budgetary  restraints  and  conservative  fiswal  policy  it  is  imperative 
that  our  limited  resources  go  to  the  areas  of  great^t  need.  The  risks  of  hot  attend- 
ing to  those  in  greatest  need  may  result  in  tlifcir  hot  int^ating  into  oUr  technolo^- 
" "  cal  society  through  their  lack  of  participation  in  tKe  dp^^ 

offers.  This  society  must  provide  its  youth  with  thfi  education  necessary  tb  make 
them  productive  participants.  ,    ,.  „  .i.  .         ^        j  i„.4ia.,.,  " 

It  is  not  only  the  right  policy  but  good  policy  as  well  that  we  supported  buildj  up 
minority  participation  in  poetsecondary  education,  for  the  return  which  the  fftwern- 
■  ■  ment  gets  on  its  inv^t^ent  with  these  prc^rams  is  significantly  greater  than  its 
outlay  College  graduates  are  mudi  less  likely  to.  be  unemployed  than  people  who 
have  not  attended,  college.  Therefor*,  they  are  less  likely  to  dram  the  government  s 
resources"^  recipients  of  public  assistance.  College  graduat^  also  have  a  much 
.  higher  median  income  than  non-college  graduates.  As  a  result,  *hey  OTntnbute^to 
federal  revenues  directly.'through  tlajir  ta*  dollars,  and  mduwtly.  through  tiw 
ripple  effect  of  tb^lfSurchasing  power, 
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-      '  21  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  ROBERT  O^U,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  FRO^;miS  STATE  OF  NEW  YOmc 
Mr.  GarciA  Mr.  Cjiafi^mW  fi^^^      me  thank  you  and  Ibt  me 

^Lrr5T-J^^r?^^  l^'l       ^«  more  than'a  few  minu^ 

Wtot  1  d-Jike  to  do,  with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  is  to 
just  summarize  my  statement.      >  ,  w 

Mr.  Simon.  Your  full  statement  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Oarcia.  Thank  you  very  much. 
_  Fii^t  of  all,  I  didn't  kndw  how  to  address  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
Senator  or  Congressman.  But  irt  any  event,  as  an  elected  official, 
both,  we  wish  you  well,  -  ,  ' 

Just  ever  so  brieflKjet  me  start  off  by  congratulating  the*t!Dm^* 

iS  l?^/^^'''"^'y?-"v^'*-  Chairman,  for  your  continuous  fight" 
on  behalf  of  so  many  who  have  needs  in  this  country,  and  we  in  the 
minority  jjommunities  are  deeply  appreciative  of  all  your  work 

I  >vould  like  to  say  to  all  the  members  of  the  committee  that  J 
am  testifying  here  on  behalf  of  the  congressional  Hispanic  caucus 
But  J  am  sure  that  the  figures  that  I  will  cite  will'pretty  mS 
rela|e  to  the  black  community  or  the  poor  white  community  of  Ap- 
palachia  as  well.  I  thmk  the  equation,  there  is  a  common  denom? 
nator  wherever  there  is  poverty,  and  in  stating  that  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  J  would  like  to  talk  about,  very  specifically,  and  I  will 
just  read  one^paragraph  or  two,  that  the  m^or  issues  facing  His- 
-  panics  in  higher  education  are  limited  access,  discriminatoir  em- 
ployment^ practices,  and  disproportionately  high  attrition  rates. 

n^pamcs  limited  access  to  higher  education  is  exposed  by  the 
following  statistics:  From  1970  through  1980  Hispanic  ftdUime  un-" 
**?^^«°"f*f  students  increased  from  only  2.1  percent  to  3.7  percent 
of  the  total  college  enrollment.  While  overall  Hispanic  college  en- 
rollment has  increased  in  the  past  year,  the  figures  are  very  mis- . 
l^^fh  ^  5^  reasons  that  the  Secretary  who  just 

testified  before  us,  his  figures  are  misleading  as  well. 
,  As  chairman  of  the  Census  Subcommittee,  in  1980,  from  "1979 
tnrough  1D81  and  having  understood  those  figure  and  statistics, 
the  reasons  why._the  population  in  these  institutions  have  remained 
the  same  IS  because  the  number  of  young  people  who  are  eligible 
tod§y  to  enter  into  the  institutions  of  higher  learning  have  in- 
creased a  substantial  percentage.  So  that  while  the  numbers  look 
the  same  as  they  were  before,  in  reality  when  you  look  at  it  in 
<hrect  proportion  to  the  number  of  youngsters  who  were  eligible  to 
go,  ther^  has  been  a  significant  drop.  ^ 

And  so  when  we  talk  about  the  Hispanic  community,  which  has 
-gamed-  percent;  m  total  coll^  enrollment  over  the  last  10 
years,  the  fact  is  that  the  numbers  really  have  decreased. 
_  Factoring  m  the  decline  of  college  enrolhnent  and  the  growth  of 
Hispanics,  and  this  falls  into  that  category,  in  the  18-  to  24-year-old 
brackets,  we  find  that  Hispanic  college  enrollment  fell  from  204 
percent  m  1975  to  16.1  percent  in  1980.  So.  that  as  it  relates  to  the 
conversation  that  .you  ve  just  heard,  you  can  see  that  those  facts 
are  misleading.  And  I  think  the  record  should  be  made  quite  clear- 
ly. ■  ..  ■ 

The  other  paragraph  I  would  like  to  read  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
IS  that  the  consequences  of  limited  accessibility  to  higher  education 
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■are  exacerbated  by  the  demographics  of  the  Hispanic  P^g^ti^- 
HisDanics  are  the  voungest  group  m  the  Nation-  Their  median  age 
g llTeSs^ld  com^A^  to  io  vear^  old  for  the  ?°°-£f 
lation  The  proportion  of  the  Hispanic  populatios  below  18  years 
old  is  much  larger  than  that  of  the^non-Hisoamc  population.  The 
vouth  S lilies,  as  a  group,  makes  them  tlie,  most  vulnerable  to 
?hf  coS^Ss  of  not^eing  afforded  the  opportumty  to  pursue 

^SeSi^iSfdWapM  affecting  Hispanic  educac 

tional  opportunities  is  tlteir  concentration  m  urban  areas. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  Hispanics  reside  in  cities  and  nmety^^^^^ 
cent  of  Hispanic^  students  attend  public  schools  This,  means  that 
most  Hispanic  elementary  and  secondary  students  ai^  enrolled  m 
Se  mammoth  and  problem-ridde^  school  distncte  of  large  cW 
>he  issue  of  Hispanic  representation  in  pos^ondary  education 
tieii  to  the  plight  of  elementary  and  secondary  schooling  for  His- 

^^The  difficulties  many  of  these  students  face,  both  m  kindergwien 
through  the  12th  grade,  and  in  higher  education,  suggest  the  neces- 
sity TiSpr^^^^     transition  between  the  two  systems  Another 
area  of  concern  which W  bill  takes  into  account  is  thatff  fif un- 
cial assistance.  Unless>e  can  assure  that  students,  are  able^touij- 
demrite  the  cost  ofc^ege,  i>ostsecon^ry  education  wai  temmn 
,  inaccessible,  since  the  Hispanic  population  does  not  earn,  let  me 
-repeat  that,  does  not  earn  much  money  m  general.  _And  imanciai 
Sfprograms  are  absolutely  critical  IS^S^he  f^^^  l^i^Z 
Hispanic  families  was  approxiifaately  $14,TO0,  $14.(KM)  to  9f  ^^^f 
S)  p^cent  less,  than  for  white  families  and  25.7  percent  of  Hispan- 
ic families  were  below  poverty  levels.  ■  ^„      or,  nntion 
As  a  result,  postsecondary  education  is  rarely  seen  as  an  option 
because  parents  assume  that  it  is  beyond  the^r  finaiicial  me^ 

I'm  eoing  to  sum  up  now,  if  I  may.  I  just  tbmkthe  statistics  are 
imfSST,  M?.  ChairSian,  i^  terms  of  ttis  dialog  between  the  com- 
mittee and  the  congressionai  Hisp^ic  caucus.  ,  .^.'^ 
It  is  not  only  the  right  policy,  but  good  policy  as.  well,  that  we 
/  sumMrt  and  build  up  minority  participation  in  postsecondary  edu- 
/  vlSTfor  thrreturn  which  t^e  Gpverliment  pts  on  its  mvestoe^^^ 
vrith  tC  programs  is  significantly  greater  than  its  outlay.  CoUege 
SdentllrrrSSh  less  likelv  to^be  unemployed  than  fop^^,^^^ 
have  not  attended  college.  Therefore,  they -are  less  likely  to^^mn 
■  the  Government  resources  as  rec«>ients  of  public  assistance.  0)1- 
We  graduates  also  have  a  much  higher  median  income  than  nqn- 

"^a  S?ultfthey  contribute  toTeder^  revefl^^^^^  tht^ugh 
th^  tax  dollar,  and  indirectly  through  the  npple  effect  of  their 

. '  P^Mr^hSS'as  usual,  I  think  you're  terrific  and  r  thank  you 

^^Si°^?^WtSP?eiy  niu^  and  I  Just  hav^acoi^ 
or  two  Sd  then  I'm  going  to  turn  the  Chair- oyer  t«  Mr.  Penny 
-  he/^bSuse  unfortunately  I  have  another^eetmg  I  have  to  get 

^The  statistics  you  mention  are  dramatic,  liey  become  even  more 
dramatk  if  you  exclude  community  coUeges,  the  2.y^  colleges. 
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Mr.  Garcia.  Right.  \ 


Mr.  S^MON.  Hispajiics  art  disproportionately  enrolled  in  those 
commumty  colleges,  and  disproportionately  underenrolled  in  the 
other  colleges,  public  and  private,  of  the  Nation.  Now,  I  don't  mean* 
to  denegrate  in  any  way  thejimportant  role  of  community  coUeges. 
1  am  a  strong  backer  of  coi^unity  colleges.  But  clearly  there  is  an 
access  problem. 

V  One  other  comment,  and  this  is  nothing  that  we  can  handle  with 
legislation,  but  just  a  general  comment  for  my  friends  who  are 
here  from;  the  higher  education  community.  One  of  the  things  we 
also  have  to  do  to  encourage  Hispanics  to  become  involved  an%  to 
stay  m  higher  education  institutions  is  to  jiave  representatives  of 
the  Hisp^ic  community  and  the  faculty  and  administrationNjf 
these  institutions,  ^  v  y 

Just  out  of  curi^ty  over  the  weekend  did  some  checking  aL-^ 
gouthem  Ulmois  University,  an  institution  between  2  campuses 
that  has  _about  40,000  studeijts.  There  is  one  Hispanic  faculty 
member,  m  a  State  with  a  very  suJ^tantial  Hispamc  population* 
Now,  m  not  picking  on  Southern  lUinois  University,  because  I 
think  I  could  find  the  same,  unfortunately,  in — — 

Mr.  Gabpia.  In  New  York  State. 
.  ^Mr.  Simon  [continuing].  In  New  York  State  or  a  great  many 
other  places.  '  ^ 

^  But,  clearly,  we  have  a  job  to  do  aijd  students  need  faculty  mem- 
bers with  whom  they  can  converse,  whom  they  can  see  as  role^ 
modeg,  to  make  them  feel  a  little  more  at  home  on  a  campus,  and 
too  otten  that,  clearly,  is  not  happening.  I  thank  you.  And  I'm 
KO"Jg  to  turn  the  Chair  over  to  Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Cioleman. 

Mr.  CouiMAN.  I  have  no  questions,  I  thank  Mr.  Garcia  for  being 
with  us  today  and  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Penny.  Any  questions  at  all?  No  questions  to  the  left  of  me. 
No  members  to  the  right  of  me.  [Laughter.] 
,  And  I  don't  have  any  questions,  Mr.  Garcia.  Thank  you  for  your 
testimony.  We  11  reconvene  at  1:30.      .  ~  ' 

Mr.  Gaecia,  Thank  you  very  much. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.m.,  March  27,  1984,  the  hearing  recused 
until  1:47  p.m.,  the  same  day.] 

Mr.  SmoN.  'The  subcommittee  hearing  will  resume.  We  will  now 
hear  from  Dr.  Ed  Elmendorf,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Education 
for  Higher  Education. 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  EDWARD  ELMENDORF,  ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

-  Dr.  EuiENDOEF.  Thahk.  you,  Mr.  Cniaiiroa^       "  " 

I  have  with  me  today  Dr.  Ron  Kimberling  on  my  left,,who  is  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Sectary  for  Higher  Education  programs.  On  my 
nght  I  have  Ms.  SallyNKirkgasler,  who  is  the  R-f^am  Office  of 
Policy  Deyelppment  head,  and  on  her  right,  Mr.  John  Haines,  who 
^  the  Budget.  Office  of  Bbdget  Development  head  for  Postsecondary 
Education  Eva^ation  Aiteessment. 

We  have  no  s^oJeaWt.  We  would  be  open  to  any  questions  the 
committee  might  have  regarding  the  Higher  Education  Act  or  the 
contmuation  of  the'testimony  this  morning,  from  Dr.  Jones 


Mr.  Simon.  OK,  we  thank  you.  Mr.  Coleman. 
Mr.  Coleman.  Why  don't  yoogo  ahead  with  your  questions? 
Mr.  Simon.  Let  me— do  you  Vant  to  explain  a  little  bit  on  th'e 
self-help  provisions  of  how  you  arrived  at  your  recommendations 
for  Pell? 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  Yes,  sir.  The  Pell  self-help  is,  first  of  all,  not  a 
new  term  invented  by  this  administration.  Selfrhelp  is  a  term  com- 
moiily  used  in  the  financial  aid  community.  It's  much  more  nar- 
rowly defmed  by  the'community  than  it  is  in  our  proposal.  But  let 
me  tell  you  how  they  differ. 

Self  help  is  generally  conceived  of  as  work-study  and  loan  by  the 
financial  aid  community,  wajTS  in  which  the  individual  can  help 
themselves  in  terms  of  enhancing  their  financial  aid  package. , 

We  have  more  broadly  defmed  "self-help"  and  allowed  it  to  be 
defined  as  any  type  of  assistance  a  Student  might  get  from  any 
source,  whatsoever,  other  than  the  Pell  Grant  Pr(^am,  dlk  other 
Federal  gyant  pr<^am.  Essentially  that  means  everything  can  be 
consider^  toward  meeting  what  we  propose  as  a  ?500  minimujn 
self-help  contribution  by  the  student  or  40  percent  of  cost.  That,  we 
feel,  is  a  strong  basis  to  go  in  alonjs^e  the  fainily  contribution  to 
tiy  to  fulfill  the  philosophy  that  this  administration  has.  proposed 
now  for  almost  3  years  consistently,  that  the  student  is  tbe  pri- 
mary financier  of  college,  with  assistapic^  from  the  parent-  After 
that,  Either  sources  of  aid  should  be  considered.  After  that,  should 
there  be  a  remaining  need,  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  try  to  fill  that  need,  using  a  combination  of  work, 
loan,  arid  grant  funds. 

Further,  we  have  also,  throughout  our  propc«al,  assured  our- 
selves that  students  do  not  go  without  having  their  needs  met,  and 
we  do  that  through  a  very  dedicated  targeting  approach  of  funding, 
not^only  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  where  you  heard  the  Under 
Secretary  state  this  morning  80  percent  of  the  students  in  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  would  come  from  families  earning  less  than 
$12,000.  If  you  stretched  that  up  even  further  to»  I  think  it's 
$15,000  to  $20,000,  you  have  essentially  90  percent,  95  percent  of 
the  money,  and  91  percent  of  the  students,  recipiente^are  from  the 
lower  income  area.  /  > 

Mr.  Simon.  Under  the  uniform  methodology,  thtf  student  aid  offi- 
cer can  modify  that  self-help  contribution.  As  -I  /understand,  what 
you're'  requesting  is  to  take  away  that  flexibility.  Is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  WeU,  we  consider  that  that  flexibility  is  always 
going  to  be-  there  with  the  aid  officer,  to  determine  just  how  much 
of  the  amount  of  institutional  aid  or  Federal  aid  which  they  control 
can  be  used  to  fill  up  the  funnel.  So  to  speak,  of  how  miich  it  is  that 

remaining  to  be  funded  for  that  student.  They  can  determine  the 
^vel  of  work,  the  level  of  grant,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pell 
grant,  which  as  you  know  was  fprmuja-based,  and  no  one  can 
tinker  with  the  Pell  grant.  It  essentially  is  based  on  a  formula  that 
does  not  change,  exC^t  when  an  institution  changes  its  cost  of  at- 
tendance. The  student  gets  the  same  amount  of  fimding  no  matter 
where  they  go,  if  the 'institution  is,  in  fact,  the  same  cost  institu- 
tion. ' 


.And  a  ^aranteed  student  Joan  is,  again,  one  of  those  things  that 
ajlleSbility^*'  ^  change, .can -vary  through  their  own  institution- 
Mr.  SiMONrNow,  if  you  follow  through,  in  your  recoramenda- 
wons,  and  you  were  to  eliminate  the  NDSL  funding  and  SEOG, 
which  takes  away  a  good  bit  of  that  flexibility,  then  inevitabry-yoJ 
increase  borrowing.  Have  you  made  any  calculations  on  what  Idnd 
of  increased.borrowing  would  be  required  if  your  recommendations 
were  to  be  followed?  , 

„  Dr.  EuwENooRF.  I  want  to  give  you  two  answers  to  that  question. 
Xhe  first  one  is  yes,,  in  the  estimates  that  we  have  given  for  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  Part  of  the  calculation  for  the 
additional  c^tm  that  program,  this  proposed  fiscal  1985  year,  as 

J^i.fnrt^A^         increased  volume.  That  is  true. 
"I  think  it  was  110,000  additional  borrowers. 

The  answer  that  I  think  is  a  better  one  

Mr.  Simon.  Excuse  me.  You  say  an  additional  110,000  nationally^ 

Dr.  i^LMENDORP  Yes.  ^We  have  estimated  in  our  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  account  an  additional  110,000  borrowers,  recipients  and  ' 
f^J^^^V^^^^^  amount  of  funding  from  about  $2.2  billion 
We  now. would- estimate  over  3.2  million  recipients 
m  the  Guaranty  Student  Loan  Program,  including  auxiliary  loan 
recipients.  That  s  considerably  more  than  are  now  currently  being 
funded;  And  we  have  data,  to  show  that  there  is  a  continuimr  in- 
crease in  volume  of  new  loans  over  the  past  4  years  in  the  GuS-an- 
teed.Student  Loan  Program.  .      ^  , 

Let  me  go  back  to  your  SEOG  and.  NDSL.  We  believe  we  have 
S  -J^-I^^  the  .need  to  meet  the  access  goals,  or  decreased  the 
liexibUity  01  the  institution^  because  we  have,  as  you  probably 
know,  increased  the  amount  of  money  Jn  the  work-«tudy  program  * 
and  taken.down  some  of  the  more  restrictive  ways  in  which  aid  of- 
ticers  can  move  that -money  around.  - 
.  Basically  they  can  move  now  up  to  50  percent  of  the  $850  million 

Ir^er^"  go  into  that  account,  into  an.  SEOG  grant  account  and 
t?o- ^ -m"^®"  actually  not  an  NDSL  but  in  mSL  we're  k^aving 
JoSo  niillion  out  there  with  institutions  to  reloan>  to  733,«)0.  par- 
ticipants. That  s  a  pretty  strong  indication  of  a  commitment  to  con- 
tmue  that  account,  but  not  with  new  money  in  it  -  ' 
_  The  program  is  24  years  old.  I  Ihink  it's  served -its  purpose  and 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  now  is  there.  It's  in  58.dif- 
terent  iftates  and  trust  territories  with  guarantee  agencies,  and  we 
fmd  it's  being  used.  ,, 
.  Mi;;.  Simon.  Mr.  Coleman.  \  ^ 

Mr.  CoLEMA>j.  Dr.  Elmendorf,  this  morning  I  asked  Mr.  Jones  to 
-elaborate-on  the  concept.  Under  H.R/ 5240,"that  the  utilization  of 
the  volume  of  student  loans  is  used  in  a  formula  which  establishes 
the  allotment  that  a  college  would  receive  for  hlock  grants  and  col- 
le^  work-study.  He  was  unable  to  answer  that  question. 

-  Do  you  have  that  information  now?  Could  you  get  it?  And  what 
-irnpact  might  that  have  on  student— the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  by  using  this  as,  an  index  in  a  formula  like  this? 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  Let  me  answer  your  last  question  first.  I'  think  it 
would  have  a  significant  impact  on  the  allocation  of  any  type- of 
block  grant  funding  or  any  type  of  funding,  because  the  profiles  of  - 
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recipients,  for  example,  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Prc^ram, 
are  consideraWy  different  from  the  profile  of  recipient  in  the  Pell 
Grant  Program, 

Veil  grant,  you  heard  me  saif,  has  74  percent  of  the  money  tar- 
geted to  students  who  come  from  famili^  less  than  $12,000.  Well, 
that's  a  different  population  than  those  who  borrow.  When  you  mix 
or  average  those  ^two  populations  on  a  campus  and  then  try>  to 
derive  a  third  program  from  those  two,  I  thin  It  you've  sort  of  com- 
promised, if  you  want  me  to  use  that  term  loosely,  both  the  intent 
of  each  of  the  pr««rams,  which  are  to  serve,  essentially,  different 
populations,  in  order  to  make  a  third  prc^am  stay  alive  or  come 
mto  existence,  in  this  particular  C3se, 

I  think  that  requires  a  great  deal  more  study.  ^ 

We  have  information,  in  the  Pell  Grant  Prc^am,  because  we  are 
the  processor  and  we  can  simply  look  in  and  give  you  a  profile  of 
the  recipients.  We  do  not  have  that  kind  of  information  accessible 
to  the  Department  through  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. It  would  have  to  be  collected  through  5S  different  State  guar- 
antee agencies  or  some  reasonable  collection  of  a  random  or  select- . 
ed  sample  from  them,  which  would  have  to  be  used  in  order  to  get 
that  kind  of  data. 

So  what  Ym  telling  you  is  we  could  probably  give  you  a  reasona- 
ble profile  of  a  Pell  grant  recipient.  We  would  nave  a  very  difficult 
time  doing  that  for  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

Mr.  CfoLKMAN.  Do  you  think  that  abuse  could  occur  in  some^insti- 
*  tutions,  let%  say,  by  pushing  GSL's  in  order  to  help  qualify  or  in- 
crease their  allotment  under  this  other  program?  Do  you  see  that 
as  a  potential  problem? 

Dr.  ELMiiNnoRF.  Let  'me  just  say  that^  it's  been  my  experience 
that  where  there^s  a  Feder^  incentive  out  there,  and  institutions 
are  aware  of  how  to  increase  the  amount  of  funding  to  their  insti- 
tutions they,  in  the  past,  have,us^  those  incentives  to  the  maad- 
mum;  Now,  whether  they  would  abuse  it  is  a  qu^tilin  I  cant 
answer  at  this  time.  But  if  we -look  back  at  the  last  IQyeats,  tui- 
tion costs  have  been  escalating,  are  still  escalating,  buftnot  at  the 
same  rate,  because  the  economy  hasn't  driven  that  kind  of  rate. 

Nor  do  I  believe  higher  Questional  institutions  can  continue  to 
justify  raising  the  tuition  at  the  level  they  have,  and  I  also  believe 
that  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Prc^am,  now  that  it's  so  fully' 
accessible  and  available,  could,  in  fact,  be  used  if  it  were  driving  a 
'  third  program  that  meai^  more  money  to  the  institution,  could  be 
used  for  less  than  honoraole  purposes* 

Mn  C!oLEMAN.  Congressman  ^Gunderson  raised  a  question  this 
.morning  coiiceming  thf^^  »^^ 

ment  on  how  you,  perceive  the  role  of  Federal  student  financial  aid 
programs  impact' on  nontraditional  students?  Do  you  have  some 
idea$  on  how  to  mainstrram  these  students  into  our  Federal  stu- 
dent aid  system?  '  ,ii   ,  . 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  I  think  there  are  some  options  one  could  look  at. 
Tm  not  saying  that  we  have  looked  at  any  of  them;  But  on  jthe  one 
hand,  if  the  interest  in  the  adult  learner,  the  older  student,  was  in- 
tense, it  would  probably  be  so  intense  that  Congr^  would  be  look- 
ing at,  perhaps,  the  rewrite  of  a  title.'I  know  that  there  has  been 
some  interest  expressed  in  rewriting  title  I,  by  the  adult  learner. 


They  are  feeling  that  some  of  "the  programs  now  in  existence  have 
not  broken  th^ni  out  as  a  special  groui?  and  treated  them  in  a  spe- 
cial way.  .     -  „  ^ 

I  dbn't  feel  -that  we  necessarily  need  to  do  that  untif  we  do  a 
great  deal  more  of  looking  into  some  of  the  specific^needs  of  the 
older  student  We  have  a  study  group  reporting  to  us  at  NIE  look- 
T^f®^^4  on  higher  education  as  an  extension  of  the  "Nation 
At  Kisk^  r6f>ort  because  the  report  did  not  specifically  address 
higher  ed.  : 

^One  of  the  issues  that  we'd  like  to  l^k  at  in  that  study  group  is 
the  impact  of  student  financial  assistance  :on  the  adult  learner,  as 
Jt  relates  to  their  emerging  needs  for  access  to  higher  education." 
■  \  J^^/he  other  end  ol  the  continuum,.  I  %ink  weulo  a  pretty  good 
job  ol  recognizing  the  special  needs  of  aSult  lear\ers  by  keeping 
t|^e  programs  open  to  those  who  attend  If^han  fill  time  Every 
one  of  our  campus-based  programs,  our  Pell  Grant  Program,  and 
our  bfc.L  Program,  and  under  our  proposal,  the  administration's 
proposal,  we  have,  opened  the  door  to  the  Auxiliary  Loan  Program 
to. hait-tune  participation.  •      ;  -        ^  . 

^ We  think  that  is  one  way  we've  tried  to  recognize  the  emergence 
ot  a  popula^on  of  older  students  atten)ding  or  dropping  into  higher 
education.  .  /  . 

Mr.  Coleman.  Do  you  supjiort  the  proposal  to  increase  the  maxi- 
mum loan,  amounts  under  GSL?  Does  it  represent  a  sufficient 
enough  income  to  keep  pace  with  tuition  increases  and  the  cost  as- 
sociated with  attending  an  institution  of  higher  learning? 

If  not,  what  limits  would  you  set  for  undergraduate  and  graduate 
OrbL  borrowing?  '       '  \  '  . 

^  pr,  Elmendokf.  Well,  the  way  we've  vapproached  it  is  first  we've 
taken  a:  look  at  the  debt -burden  that's  out  there  now.  We're  facing 
a  rather  dismal  situation  in  the  future  as  it  relates  to  claims  or  de- 
taults  on  the  current  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  The 
number  of  loans  in  repayment  now  is  approaching  $30  billion  and 
as  you  look  at  our  budget  you  will  see  that  w6  have  h^d  to  address 
that  by  budgeting  for  over  $227  .million  increase  in  daims  paid  on 
defaulted  student  loans. 

I  don't  think  that  we  can  fairly  look*at  increasing  ld§n  limits  at 
this  time,  when  we  haven't  found  a  TO^nable  approach  or  solu- 
tion to  Keeping  the  loan  claims  or  defautts  down  to  a  reasonable 
leveL .  z,^.  ■  "  '  '  "V.'  ■ 

We're  just  now  beginning  to  get  into  what  we  call  repayment.  All 
ot  those  post-MISA  loans  that  were  made,  the  Guaranteed  Student 
^Loan  Program  volume,  was.  lesa  than  -$4  billion,  less  than  4  years 
ago  Every  year  since  then  it  has  climbed  to  $6.8  billion  to  almost 
$8  billion  and  it  continues  to  g^fow  at  that  rate.  We're  tryirtg  to  do 
some  study  to  project  what  the  demand  on  the  budget  will  be  in 
the  out-years  as  a  result  of  these  default  claims. 

That  alone  causes  me  to  pause  before  I  would  even  think  about 
increasing  loan  limits,  as  a  reasonable  recommendation,  fiscally 
sound,  when  we  are  facing  the  kind  of  budgets  that  we  are. 

C^i^AN.  Let  me  make  sure  I  understand  your  figures,  $30 
bilhon  is  m  the  pipeline  being  paid  back?  T 
Dr,  EiAiENDOKF,  $30  billion  is  potentially  in  repayment 


Mr.  Coleman,  Potentially  in  repayment,  and  the  $227  miiUon 

was  ■  ■  .  •  ^ 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  That's  the  additional  amount  we  will  have  to 
budget  for  claims  or  people  who  have  gone  into  default  rather  than 
into  repayment.  And  we,  in,  turn,,  have  to  reimburse,  the  Govern- 
_>ment  has  to  reimburse,  the  State  agency.  .» 
\    Mr,  CtoLEMAN.  What  portion  of  the.  pool  is  that  $227  milIioi\? 
'  What  percent? 

Dr.'ELMENDOKF.  We  have  11.3  percent  of  that  $30  billion  that  is 
in  what  we  cail  default  status.  ' 
•  "  Mr.  GoLEMAN.  OK.  As  I  understand  your  other  remarks,  you're 
not  in  favor- of  increasing  the  loan  limits  at  all.  CJoncerning  the 
other  89  percent  who  are  not  in  default:  How  will  they  handle  the 
increased  expenses,  that  are  rising  at  approximately  10  percent  an- 
nually and  liv^  within  the  same  limitations  that  we  have  now? 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  Well,  one  way  we  approached  it  in  terms  of 
.  budget  policy  was  to  try  to  take  more  of  the  burden  off  the  Auxilia- 
\ry  Loan  Program,  to  extend  out  th^  payment  on  that  so  that  you 
could  get  $3,000  as  a  parent,  or  the  spouse  of  ^  graduate  student. 
_Both  of  those  together  now  allow  a  graduate  student,  for  example, 
■"  to  borrow  $8,000.  .That's  a  considerable  portion  of  money  and  it  is 
now,  under  our  proposal,  much- easier  to  get  that  either  as  a  gradu- 
ate student  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  a  graduate  student,  plus 
borrow  the  full  $5,000. 

Thwse  are  the  ways  we  have  approached  it  because  it,  in  fact, 
opens  access  but  it  doesn't  qost  the  Government  significant 
amounts  of  new  money.  It's  not  h^hly  subsidized,  in  fact  it's  not 
subsidiised  at  all  right  now. 

Mr.  Simon.  Would  my  colleague  yield?  "  ^  ^ 

Mri  CoLfiMAN.  I  will  yield.  1  think  under  Mr.  Simons  bill,  he 
would  reduce  that  $8,000  loan  limit  to  $7,000,  would  he  not,  so  that 
my  concern  over  increased  costs  wouldn't  be  satisfied  this  pro- 
posal. H.R,  6240  reduces  down  to '$'P,000  under  the  GSL  Program 
and  not  to  $5,000  and  $3,000  that  you  mentioned  before. 

Dr.  Elmendor*'.  That's  true  but  1  don't  believe  there  has  been 
any  change  proposed,  although  I'm  not  certain  about  that,  in  the 
maximum  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  might  borrow.  -  « 

Mr.  Coleman.  We^re  talking  graduate.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes.  I  am  wondering  whether  any— whether  you. 
have  done  any  studying  on  what  is  happening  by  our  increased  re- 
liance on  loans  for  fmancing  higher  education.  In  terms  of  what 
we're  doing  to  discourage  people  from  low-income  families  from 
taking  advantage  of  higher  education? 

 When  you  lalk  about,  let's  Jiist  §ay,  an  '$.8,000 .  loan  to  somepne 

who's  from  a  family  with  a  family  income  of  $12,000,  thafs  a  nors- 
rendous  sum,  If  you'  talk  about  an  $8,000  loan  to  a  family  with  a 
«  $50,000  income  it  doesn't  mean  that  much.  And  what  we  are  doing 
with  this  policy,  even  though  we  make  thc»e  loans  available  to  ev- 
eryone, we're  skewing  the  student  population  so  that  those  of  limit- 
ed income  increasingly  say,  "I  just  can't  assume  this  kind  of  an  ob- 
ligation," and  so  they  re  not  gomg.  •  .         ^  , . 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  It's  been  my  experience,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  an  inequity  there,  and  you've  cited  it,  and  that  is  that  low- 
income  students  have  to  be  led  to  the  trough  in  order  to  borrow,  to 
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attend  higher  education-.  We  recognize  that  and  one  of  the  basic 
reasons,  underpinniiig  the  way  we  arranged  the  new  pohcy  pro 
als  m  PeU,,  was  to  avoid  that  kind  of  a  situation  from  occurring.  • 
Letme  teU  you  how  we  do  that.  We  changed  the  cost  of  atteiid- 

Wice  figure  to  60  percent  of  cost  of  attendance,  which  takes  away,  I 
think,  some  of  the  demand  that  w-ould  float  over  into  the  need  to 
borrow  category^  We  increased  the  maximum  grant  to  $3,000.  This 
w  another  way  of  breaking  the  lockstep  hold  that  some  students 
feel  is  impossible  to  break  because  of  the  fact  that  they're  located 
m  an  inner  city  or  an  urban  environment.  You  heard  Mr.  Garcia 
^  t^tify  relative  to  the  Hispanic  population.  We're  sympathetic  to 
that  and  most  of  the  Hispanic  population  average  salary  faUs  very . 
nicely  into  the  income  level  that  would  benefit  most  from  the 
policy  proposals  that  we  make  in  PeU,  by  allowing  those  students 
-  to  break  out  of  a  subset  of  no  choice  they're  locked  into,  and  I'm 
^ot  throwing  any-disparaging  comments  about  the  community  col- 
lege, but  I  m  smiply  saying  75  percent  of  the  Hispanics  and  55  per- 
cent of  the  blacks  are  enrolled  in  that  sector.  Many  are  there  be- 
cause that's  the  nght,  best  fit  for  them.  Many  are  not  because  they  - 
haven  t  found  a  legitimate  way  to  break  out  of  that  sector.  And  we 
feel  that  oui-.  Pell  grant  proposal,  aimed  at  the  type  population  that 
would  most  benefit,  can  get  greater  grant  aid,  to  att^  a  higher 
cost  institution  if  .they  choose,  public  or  private,  thereby  facilitating 
the  payment  <^  cost  through  grant  dollars  rather  ttian  through  un- 
necessarily borrowed  loan  dollars.  So;  ive  feel  that  that's  an  avoid- 
ance  of  unnecessary  borrowing  and  a  breakout  for  low-income  stu- 
dents, away  from  their  ,  locked  in  attendance  at  a  low-cost  institu- 
tion to  a  public  or  a  private  Jiigher  cost  institution, 

Mr.  Simon.  We  have  a  roUcall  over  on  the  floor  right  now.  I 
think,  since  my  colleague  has  some  additional  questions,  we'll  just 
take  a  10-minute  break  right  now  for  a  rollcall  and  we'll  be  right 
back. 

[Brief  recess.} 

Mr.  Simon.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  • 

.    I  think  my  colleague  does  have  some  questions.  I  know  I  have 
,  some  questions.  What  we  would  like  to  do  is  submit  them  in  writ- 
ing to  you  and  we  will  proceed  from  there,  then,  and  we  thank  you 
very,  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  We  also  have  some  questions  that  you  ask«i  us 
to  respond  to.  We  Have  them  not  only  with  the  qu^tion  in  the  . 
origmal  but  all  of  the  answers,  all  of  the  right  answers,  which  we'd 
like  to  submit  for  the  record.  [Laughter.] 

~   Mr^  Simon.  Goo<i,  All  ri^ht.  All ^ht.  We  tliank  you  very,  very-  - 

much.  Thank  you  all  for  being  here.  • 
Dr.  EtMENDORF.  Thank  you. 
[The  information  follows:] 
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■ ■    TITLi;  XV  STUDEWT  ASSISTAMOB 
'■■->.  :  .     ■  .  <  ■#         i  ■  •  ■  V 

Ou«»tlon:  Hfc?w!d&  you  #tia«te'  ttit  cost  savlugg  associated' 
111 tV  the  Adainlstration'a  aalf -help  proposal  for  the  Pell  Grant, 
proj^raa  a5d"l^    vlll  the  eatiaated  coat  aavipgs  totaH 

^    Anawar:    As  yow  teow,  tl»  Adainlatration'a  fiscal  year  19S5  " 
budget  ai>«cifi«a  aavtr»l  »»Jor  cbai^aa  ia  tba  eligibiUty  aad  award 

.  ^  '  ■  '        '  r ,  {■■■'■■      .■ .  ■  .:■  • 

o  iacowe  aaaasaacut  ratea  on  ^ha  diacretio»ary  Incoaie  for  the 

paranta  of  dapendaat  atttdwta  of  m/2g?^25t/302/  with  ,$5,00O.. 
■    incrt^ttta;,.  V  v.         '   '  '  ■  - 

o  a  self-help ^function  in  tWj  award  calculation  baaed  on  the 
following  award  rules:  ,     ,  . 

■      ,  i    ■  '  ■  ' 

4)  naxlaua  award  »lmia  SAl, 

2)  coat  of  attendance  alnua  S50p  mfnus  SAX 

3)  coat  of  attendance  adnwa  40X  of  coat  of  attendance  i»inu» 

*    4)  $1»00Q  plus  25%  of  coat^  of  attendance  minus  SAI;  , 

o  iaa:5iM  o|  $3,000  rooa,  board,  and  miacellanaoua  expense 
allowance  lor  atudenta  tto%  living  at  ho»e;  a  aaXiwua  of 
SI, 500  allowance  for,  atude&ta  comwuttng,  and  living  at  hb»e; 

o  an  adattniatrative  allowanoe  of  $5  per  Pell  Grant  recipient; 

o  ^xi«um  award  of  $3»000;  [ 

-  ■,  .-    o' alni»u»  aw^rd  of  $100.''~".^_ 

PrograiB  cost^^  number  of  reci|>ients»  and  average  award  of  this' 
proposal  arc  as  follows:  .  \  ■ 

.       y    '  total  prograxa   ;  Average 

'  ^  '  Cost  "  Recipients  ,  ^     .  Award 

1985-S6  Pell  Self-help  ^  '         ^  c\  ^^t 

Grant  (Fully  Funded)  $2-S>Uion  $2.3  million  ^1,221 

The  iridividuai^i»j*act  of  the  ma^oVn^ngei^  in  the  proposal  a^e 
presented  below.    Each  itew  is  abown  as  an  increase  or  a  decrease 
fro*  the  prop9sed  FY  1985  policy  estiiwte.    That  is,  if  elewants  of 
«he  current  law  are  substituted  into  proposed  policy  they  have  the 
effect  liatad  below/    However,  as  alwaya  we  caution  on  the  use  of^ 
the  coat  of  individual  aatiswitas  since  all  of  the  j^Ucy  changes 
are  interactive  and  any  attempt  to  isolate  only  one  particular 
proposal  »ay  not  b«.  fully  repreaentative  of  its  efffect  in  coi^i na- 
tion with  th^  otbar  ele»anta» 
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\,  Ch»ng«ii  froa  Current  Xav  «  . 

■  > ,   ■  ""^^^      •       '  '  •  • 

11/13/20/25  i>«rcBUt  iniWiM  ^' 
aftMttneat  m«»  $  +  210  million 

•  ;Carr«at  Jaw  «i»«r4  rul«»  $.+  475  mlllipn 

«1900  »*3a«m  «Mrd  $  -  500  mOlioo 

WltMn  pj:opo»ed  policy,  vhlU  the  p«w  Aw«r«t  rwl«»  "lav*-  approxi-* 
•atcly  $475  »llliOB  iM>d  higher  ioccxM  asMscjwnt  r«t«s  **s«v«'* 
approxi»«t«ly  $210  million,  the  in^rcmttt  in  tbt  wisamm  ward  hat 
tW  oppof ita  «f fact— incraaaing  coata  by  §500  million.    Ttmia,  it 
la  claar  thaC*tha  faaturea  of  oiir  propoaati  policy  iihich  incraaaa 
coata  are  countarad  by  faaturaa  nhich  raduca  coata  raaultlng  in 
only  alightly  hlghar  flacal  yaar  1935  progt*»  coata. 

;         EFFECT  Oil  CAMFPS-BASJED  PROGRAM 

O^^tio^^;  ^Vhat  vill  ba  the  Impact  of  the  propoaad  aliaiaation 

of  tht  Ftdaral  contribfjtion  to  the  Supplamantal  Educational — ~  

Opportunity  Grant,  tha  State  Student  Incentive  Crane  and  "tKi  Kational 
Pitect  Student  Loan  programa  on  Inatitutional  f laxibilltv^      '  ' — ^ 
faahlonlng  atudent  aid  packagea?  -  ,  — :^ 

AtiBu^Vi    The  Adminiatratloa'a  fiacal  year  1985  atudent  fina»a«l 
aaaiatance  budget  contaioa  aevaral  proviaiona  which  give  Inititutiona 
maximum  flexibility  in  adminiatering  tlrt  title  IV  atudent  financial 
aaaiatance  prog rama  in  order  to  beat  meet  the' unique  iweda  of 
atudenta;    Under  our  Work-Study  propoiai  inatitutlonaWat  their 
dlacretion,  will  be  alloiiwid  to  tranafer  up  to  50  percent  of  their 
Wofk-Study  allocation  to  the  Supplemental  Grant  program.  Currently 
the  limit  ia  10  percent.    %la  expandsd  autlw>rl^ty  enaurea  the 
availability  of  additional  grant  aaaiatance  ahoulcf  the  financial 
aid  admlniatrator  determine  that  e  campua-baaed  grant  ia  «  mace aaaty 
ingredient  in  the  att«ient*a  fl»ancl.ml  aid  package. 

.  While  no  new  Federal  funding  ia  requeated  for  the  Birect  Loan 
program,  approximately  $585  million- will  be  available  on-caapua  for 
uew  loans  from  paymenta  made  on  loana  in  repayment*    It  is  eati- 
jaatad  that  without  recourae  to  a  Federal  appropriation,  inatitwtiona 
%1^1  have  funda  to  provide  avermge  loan*  of  $800^  to  731,400  ati3udenL#, 

Funda  from  the  ^tate  Student  Incentive  jgrant  program  a>e  - 
awarded  directly  to  Stmtea  which  dlatribute  the  funda.    The  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  uae  of  thoee  ftJnda  at  the  inatitucionel 
level  ia  determined  by  tha  Statea.    The  Adminiattatlcm  beUevea 
that  Federal  funda  are  no  longer  neceaaary  aa  a  atimulant  to  encourage 
Statea  to  provide  State-'basmd  aid  inmamuch  aa  State  expendituma 
for  grant  aid  have  continued  to  expand  even  mm  Federei.  funding  haa 

^^r.opped  or  rema?»«d  le^el-lii  -recent  y«ju:m^  4^  woiiW^pect  imatl-*  -  

tutiona  to -continue  to  er^oy  fimxibiUty  in  tlie  amatding  of  Stmtm 
lunda*  ^        <^  '  ■ 


OwstiottJ    Vhat  vlll  b€  the  iwptct  on  tht  CollcRc  WotK-gtudy 
or  the  Suppleaenfl  Eduotipn*!  Opportunity  Gr^nt  progrmas  hy 
gjgi^'  »  transfer  ofup  to  50  percent  of  the  CWS  tundy  to  thg_  ^ 
S£OC  progrtg?  .  .  '      ,  ■ 

Answer:    Under  the  i^o4oi«tFtion'«,  Work-'Study  propo**!  - 
'inrf'itutions,  *t  their  dimcritiOQ,  will  be  pcrmfttesj  to  tr*nifer 
u/to  50  percent  of  th«ir  Worlc-Study  allocation  to  the  Supple»cnt»l 
Grunt  progr«.    TM»  authority  •»»uref  the  avaiUhiUty  of  additional 
grant  funds  vhidb  might  be  raquirad  to  co«pli^t«  the  financial  aid 
package  of  a  needy  atudent.    Although  it  i»  difficult  to  prtdict 
the  Inatitutional  uae  of,  the  tranafer  authority,  aheSild  all  inati- 
ttttiona  uae  the  »axiiau»  a^junt  to  »aka  gtanta,  $425  "il^^  would  . 
be  available,  which  la  $50  »llUoa  wore  ^han  the  fundldri«vel  fpr 
Suppleaental  Cranta  in  1984. 


lOIAUTHORXZATXOK  fWlpOSlALS 


Oueation:    The  Pepartwent  ha»  aubaitted  alaoat  identical 
legialative  recowacndationa  vith  ita  fiscal  year  1984  and  1983 
hudgeFTroFolM^  Reagan  Adainittration  vill  not  subiait 

iHHEAr^^  propoaaU  "at  thit  tiae"  what  ■^long-teno 

I^iloiti^e ^chjimg^''^^  do  th«y  differ  froo 

the  recowndationa  of  the  paat  two  years?  ^ 

Answer:    The  DeparUMint  has  aubaitted  a  nuabar  of  proposals 
designed  to  make  nc^jded  changes  to  the  authorixing  legislation 
governing  the  higher  education  programs  in  each  of  the  last  two 
yr»rs  aLpart-of  the  budget  and  appropriaaons  process*    The  changes 
-proposedVvc  been  important  but  not  inclusive ,of  all  the  issues 
which  should  be  addressed  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
■.Education  Act#   ■  *  _ 

As  ySu  are  aware,  we  hive  already  begun- the  process  of  developing 
a  coxaprehen>^ive  reauthori station  package*    Hearings  were  held  through^ 
out  the  country  last  autmser.    At  this  time,  iK>wever,  we  do  not  have 
a  complete  reauthorixation  package  ready  to  Submit  to  the„  Congress. 
We  are  considering  many  options-    However,  such  proposals  are  very 
tentative  and  it  would  be  premature  to  describe  them  in  detail. 

Question;    In  his  letter  of  March  12>  1984;  tranairltting  the_ 
Department's  legislative  Proposals.  Secretary  Bell  stated  that  , 
-average  student  contributions. ^» do  not  begin  to  reflect  actual 
mtuden?  eamli^K  or  borrowing  capacities.-    On  what  ?actu^l -data  is^  , 
tFaTT^mion  Wsed?'   FleaM  provide  that  data  to  the  Sugggaia4ttcc. 
What  is  the  -sctual  student  eatnink^ or  "borrowing"  capacity  r^^erred 
to  b|  the  secretary?  ■  '  ■     'r  .     '    '  '  w  . 

Answer:    Sup^wrt  for  the  atatamant  that  "average  acudant 
coatributiona,  for  relatively  better  off  individuals  represent  only  ^ 
a  small  share  of  education  coats r*t^  do  not  -Be'igin  to  reflect  acto*! 
student  earning  or  borrowing  capacities"  can  clearly  be  found  in 
data  collected  annually  by  tl^  Cooperative  Xnatitutional  Eeserach 
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Frogrjui  (mP).    Th«»e  data,  .colUctad  frcm  flr»t--tipe\  full-ti^a 
freahaen.  thow  that  fpr  the  1982-83 -achuol  year  »tudeata  vltb 
faally  incotaea  frcw  $25»000  t;o  $40.0.00  ricelvct  an  avara^ja  of  §I,4pl 

.from  a  coabinaclon  of  work  and  loana,    Aaiong  thoac  itudants  who 
actually  worked  or  borrowed' durlog  tha^yiyir,.  tba  avtrage  riiea  to 

'  $lt923.    For  atiwlenta  with  family  Incwaaa  ab<?vf  S40r,CiOO  Xbaw  ^ 
«v«riy;t«  *drop  tO'^S990  and  Si,69S  raspactivaiy.  /       '  '    V  \ 

Thaaa  aaOunta^fc*  a  aMlX  portion  of  the  average  coat  of  " 
•ducation  for  maay.  If  fto%  iwat,  of  tbaae  atudaota.    For  'axaapl*, 
ixi  1982  the  coat  of  education  at  a  private  inatitutipu  wae 
mpproMiately  S6,800^at  a  private  uoivaraity  appro^Oaately  $8»100. 

Student  earning  capacity  Slight  be  eatiMted  on  the  asav«ptipn 
.  that  a  typical  atudent  could  work  ICkhoura  per  work  duriiig  tlw 
achoQl  year  {^0  wecka)  at  the  »l»iwi^  wage.    Thia  atudeut  wwld 
earn  $1,340*    The  atudent  could  further  chooae^ to  contribute  toward 
Ma  or  her  education  by  alao  working  full^tiae  for  10  weeka  during  ' 
the  auis^r  —  earning  an  additional  $1,340  —  or  by  irking  additioual 
howra  during  the  achool  year*    Note  that  the  average  annual  aarainga 
of  atudenta  with  faaily  Inctwe  of  $25»0CK)  to  $40,000  ia  $777  ~  far  : 
below  evea  »odcat  %tork  ai^ectationa* 

The  atudent'a  borrowing  capacity,  eapecially  in*  the»e  incoae 
categoriea,  1»  aiJbatantial.    Moreover,  for  midergxaduat^  atudenta 
^ahowing  fiuancial  need  /  $4,000  per  year  ia  available  thrcHJgh  Federal  / 
aourcea*  .  ^  ■    -  .  ^ 

In  au«.  current  Icvela  of  atudent  earning?  and  borrowing  on 
the  average,  cover  only  *  ewll  portion  of  educational  cost  a  and' 
these  actual  earning  ^nd  borrowing  levels  are  well  below  the  capadt*,, 
of  the  typical  atudent*  .  .  (      ^  .  ^ 

^/    ..^  ■■■       ■.-.PEXHeiriX  OF'  Snil^NT  SEIF-HEL?'-  ■  ■  ■.■•  V        ,  \ 

Queation;  Where  in  the  le^lalative,  history  of  the  Higher  t 
rducation^Act^^  Jlg65^s  aiaended,  or  the  Middle^  Incoae  StudfenT  1 
^B^/^l3IlS^^A^^^..£LJli3^A^.  the  "...principle  that  postseconaa^T"^  1 
students  ,  should  be  expected  to  contribute  to  their  pvn  e'ducation,  '.'  1 
.  costs  before  Federal  ^rant  assls"tance  is  provided?  Is  this  al^Tagan'  .■ 
Adt&inlstrarion  "principle"?  .  — 

Answer:    The  coat  of  higher  education  haa  traditionally  been 
borne  by  those  who  will  directly  benefit  -  the  atudent  and  his/her  v. 
faiaily.    The -role  of  the  Federal  goveraaent  hat  traditionally  bean 
limited  to  achieving  ape^flc  goals  such  aa  encouraging  cirtain ' 
diaciplines  or  providing'aqual  educational  opportunity.    The  phllo— 
eophy  underlying  the  1985  budget  request  for  th«  atudent  financial 
assistance  programs  la  to  restore  that  tradition  ™  the  rcsponai- 
'^^^-^^y.^^'A  J???  th*  student^ in  f^lti^^cjj^:^  ,  . 

educational  costs.    In  .4?hc  past  few  yeara,  the  coiaaitwent  on  the 
part  of  the  parent  and  atudent  has  been  eroded  through  the  large  ^ 
increasaa  m  Federal  financiel  aaaiatancc,  particularly  after  the 
passage  of  t ha  Kiddle  Income  Student  AasiaUnca  Act,  which  reduCejd 
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•jcfwctcd  p«r«nt«X  contrlbutiow  aod  «ncow*g«d  parent*  and  atudtnta 
to  look  to  th«  F«d«ral  Gov«rna«nt  aft  the  fi rat  reaource  for  finan- 
cing poatiecondary  cpata,    ?araatal  contrilmtiona  began  dcclitiing 
wit^  Federal  atudent  financial  assistance  supplantin|;inat«ad  pf 
supplementing  family  c^lcttrllHitloa^  / 

IMdar  the  Adalnist'ration*s  Pell  ^lf-H«lp  Grant  proposals 
student  *  will  l>e  expected  to,  contribute  financially  to  their  own 
educaUonal  costs  through  a  self-^lp  r«qulra»«nt  of  §^0  or  . 
percent  of  the  cost  of  education.    Currently  ♦  Tell  Grant  awards  are 
not  contingent  on  any  *elf-l«5lp  contrlhution^    It. is  now  jossihle 
for  ctr^aitf  students  to  finance  their  pcjstsecondary  education 
through  a  qo«Mnation  of  a  Pell  Grant  and  fa»lly  contrihution  with 
no  persons!  financial  cowitwent.    Th«  ISelf-Help  Grant  program  will 
correct  thla  inequity  by  re--estahlishing  t\m  principle  that  those  who 
are  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  higher  education  shc^d  show  some 
cottoitaent  toward  financing  its  coats,        ^  ^  |l 

The  self-help  principle  is  not  a  new  principle  in  student 
financial  assistance.    Many  States  and  institutions  iiQVoHe  s^^ 
form  of  self-help  in  allocating  their  scarce  resources  for  post- 
secondary  educMtion.  ,   In  fact,  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the 
principle  of  self-help  is  contained  in  the  Uniform  Methodologj^which 
is  used  to  determine  awards  under  the  Federal "ca»jnjs-based  (SiJpple- 
mental  Educational  Opport unity  Grant,  Direct  U»an,  and  Work-Study 
programs)  studen^  financial  assistance  programi  as  well  as  other 
State  and  institutional  programs.    The  Uniform  Methodology  includes  . 
a  standard  suawei*-^ savings  expectation  for  all  dependent  students  of 
$700  for  freshmen  afld  $900  for  all  other  students.  Institutions 
use  thes*  standard  figures  or  adjust  tham  a*  economic  condition^ 
dictate. 

This  AdjiiJiistration  believes  that  a  self-help  requlTement  in 
the  Pell  Grant  program  Will  continue  a  practice  that  has  long  been 
k  principle  in  the.  student  financial  aid  community  i-rtiile  correcting 
certain  inequities  In  the  program  and  restoring  the  responsiblity 
of  the  family  and  t^  student  in  financing  the  cost  of  postsecondary 
education. 

■  Question ;    Please  outline  the  four  year  accumulated  debt  levels 
for  a  student  from  an;,    $S .OOQ/yearTucome  family:  $9,400/ycar  income  • 
family;  and  $K^800/year  income  famTly^ 

Attending  a  $9,000  year  (tuition,  /ees/plus  room  and  board), 
assuming  enactment  of  your  proposals  in  FY  1985  and  the  Coaaslttee *a  , 
FY  1985  budget  recommendations  ($2 » 299  maximum  grants  ^QX  ot  the  cost 
^rattendance)^    You  should  use  the  maxiimni  SEOG  grant  level t  average 
CWS  award;  maximum  glt^OO  NDSL;  and  maximum  GSL  loan  $2^5CK). 

„  Answer:    Estimates  of  aid  packages  can  only  be  taken  as  rough  ^ 
approximations  of  the  Wcual  aid' stwtents  mi'riceive*  ■  Xvcn  Mtl^^  a'  " 
given  income,  family  circumitancea  and  packaging  philosophies  vary 
substantially*  resulting  i>  substantiaUy  different  family  contrlbu-^ 
t^^ns  and  awards.    Xn  addition,  coats  of  education,  familf  incomes. 
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taxe»  and  th«  specific  t^^cmawjit  of  the  f»»liy*»  resource*  in  the 
need  analy«iiif  fpri8ul««  als»  change  f;:os  year  to  year,  Bonever, 
based  on  the  assuaptlpn^  provided  above,  ais  well  as  additional  assuop-- 
tibns  necessary  to  make  tl«6Se  projectioaiT,  the  four  y^iar  accuswiated 
debt  levels  for  typical  studentiA/  fro«  fMllies  with  incows  of 
S8,900,..$9,400  aad  $I4/BQ0  voiad;^:  ,  ,   .\\        , :/  - 


FaRlly  Incoise 
$8.(X}0 
§9,400  ' 


Administration's 
FY  198?  Budget  Proposals 

$12,000 
$U,OCK>    ■  " 


C<?Mittee's  FY-  1985 
Budget  EecoattendatiODsj/ 

$12.80^ 
.  §13.924 


As  these  figures  show,  Iwer  incow  students  hear  smaller  debt  burdens 
under  our  proposals  than  under  the  Conaittee's  recowendation^i 
These  debt  levels  would  remult  fro«  the  >followimj^  estimated  aid 
packages:""         V  '.  ,      •  ■  ■  "  ■   ,    .     ^ '    ■  ,',    '  v  , 

,  Aid  Package  For  faaily  Income  of  §8.000  or  $9,400 


UM.  Faadly  Contributioi^^J 
Pell  Cranti/ 
Supplemental  Grant  : .  . 
Work -Study 
Direct  Io*n 
^^puaraiptecd  X*oan5/ 
Cost  of  Attendance 


Adftlnistration's 
Proposals 

§700  . 
■  '  3.000 
1»500  ' 

,  ^00 

^,000 


CoMdttee^s  Budget 
Hecowendations 

§700  ^ 
2,299 
2,000 
80O 

'    1,500         "  ■ 
1,701 

'$,000       V  ^ 


Aid  Package  For  Family  Incoae  of  $14,800 


Family  Contributlot;!/ 
Pell  Grant  ■ 
Supplemental  Crant 
Work-Study^ 
Direct  Loan 
Guaranteed  Loan?/ 
C«»t  of  Attendance 


Ads8tnlstration*« 

•  Proposals 

§700  * 
2,500^ 
1,500 

^800 
l.SOO 
2,000 


9^000 


Coiiaittte's  Budget 

KecQiaaendationsZ/ 

'  v§700 
2,0192/ 
2,000 

800     -  . 
1,500 
1,981 

;  9,000 

'  4  . 


If  Family  site  of  four.  One  famiiy>embet  enrolled  in  college.  Both 
'"^   spouses  eaployed*    !k>  imusual  exi^nses.^   Iki  assassable  assets. 

 '  ^  t  ima  ted  tJ.,  5  • '  i"«c«»e" ' t«:»es "  Umi"  -student-  ±m  an;  Incoa^tig  -f  resbMc,- 

,2/  Assumed  to  i»plf  the  current  Fell  Cr^nc  naed  anjaysls,  as  updated 
for  inflation* 


37-618  0-84'  4 


*  ■  ■ 
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3/  Altbowgb  tio  parAntal  coatributlon  wttld  l»  ««P«ct«d  at  tbe»«  iacdie  ^ 
""^eyeUt  theye  vould       »  $700  «uBB»er  earuing*  axpactatlon.  TUi* 
♦  ^fttimatc  alsutaes  tjo  major  dt>angcs  in  tha  ltoifpr»  Mtthodology 
caiculation  frwi  1984-^5  to  1985-86.  >  , 

4/  ^»|5d  on  «  Student  Aid  ladex  of .  0»  .     ^     ^  /  , 

.  5/  Excludaa  a»punta  f<>r  originatioti  faas  and  inauranca  prealiaa.  , 

6/  Aaausea  an  eatimatad  Studant  Aid  Indax  ol  $500,  l>a»ad  oo  aatjMte» 
of  taxaa*  ate.  . 

7/  Aaai»ei  an  eitlMtad  Student  Aid  IwJex  of  $280»  baaed  on  tba  ?ell 
need  analyaia  as  under  currant  law  (i^dated  for  InfUtloa),  .and  on 
agtlawtaa  of  taxaf,  ate, 

Question;'    yhat^ill  be  the  Increased  volupg  of  GSL  bor roving 
oggasioned  bv  the  self -help  proposal^!  requirement  that  $500  or 
-pT^-^^-  -^'^^  ^  iiarnedjthrousg»ork-stydy,  borrowd  throygh  CSX. 

.r^oir^d  f-FSirtgO^Tl    How  ttucb  will  this  additional-  bortowing^^^ 
7:^Vfiffl-«"~<^ff  ^^^^  projections  (8, How  doe$  the  ^ 

•^iTH^TbSr^oi^^gv^X  c<«pare  to  the  levels  anticipated  if  your 
propos»lV"*r7^oT^cted,by  the  Congress? 

'         -Answer:    Itws  Guarantaad  Student  loan  program  plays  an  Integaral^ 
We  ixi  the. overall  student  flnanci*!  assistance  strategy  for  fiscal,  . 
year  1985.    Guaranteed  U>ans  can  be  used  to  assist  students  in  meeting 
their  self-help  contributions  under  the  proposed  Pell  Self-Help  Grant 
progVam*    However,  because  ©ost  stw4ents  are  already  meeting  their 
self -^clp  contributions,  expected  under  our  proposal,  any  increase 
"in  Iban  voluaw  attributable  to  meeting  this  resuirwen;  would  be 

•  minlaalN  and  wpuld  have  a  negligible  c^t  iapsct  on  the  Guaranteed.  ^ 
Student 'Loan  program, 

As  ydu  know,  the  legislative  proposals  contained  in  our  fiscal 
year  Wdgeffor  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  are  a*  , 

.follows;  '  ^:  "  .  . 

o  extend  the  need  analysU  requlreiaent  foy  regular  1^^^ 
■■  Ittcxjae- levels;  • 

o  require  guarantee  agenaes  'to  rsturn  all  yedaral  loan  advances 
prioo:  to  October  1,  1985;  ^ 

o  eliminate  the  two  direct  skdmlnlstrative  cost  allo^P&s  to 
guarantee  agencies;  \t 

o  provide  80  percent  reinsurance  on  all  new  loans  insured  by 
guarantee  agencies*  while  retalnins  ail  of  the  current  policy 
  rfgiiit-fafe^^s  for  IQQ  percent  reinsurance;  and  _    _  ^  ^   ^ 

o  We  payment  of  interest  benefits  and  special  allowance  on 
loan  funds  actually  disUjrsad  in  c^ses,  where  Icndars  make  mora 
than-one  disbursement,  rather  than  on  %hm  aati^ripated  annual 

'loen  aamount*. " 


If  thene  legS»l«tlvc  propoi*l»  art  T^tS^tMCzmd  by  tbe  Coogrets^ 
loan  vMuj&e  in  fiscal  W«r  1985  vpuld  be  expected  to  increase  froa  a 
projected  $7,544  biWion  to  §7,746  billion.    This  differ«oce  in 
voluat  i«  atcriUitable  to  the  unnec«a*ary  borrowing  wMch  would 
occur  without  thie  enectaent  of  our  proposjiX  to  cxtei»d  the  need  "analysi 
requircaerit'  .to-  «U  ^Jicqae-leve.la  and  which,  would  jresplt  ia  .addit^lo,)^! 
co«t»  of  approxiiMitely  SI. 6  million  in  f  i»CAl  year  ^19B4  aad  §23.9 
million  in  fiecal  year  1985 •    Furthtrawre,  if  i^one  of  our  ptopo*al»  v 
«re  «nactfHJ;  the  totaX  cc^t  of  the  Cuarante^  Student  Loan  |>rogr»Ji  . 
would  increaae  by  $17,3  million  in  fiscal  year  1984  mnd  $221.5  «ilUoa 
Itt  fiacAl  year  1985. 

V^STITinjXOlOL'CAPACXty  TO  TOi;  VOKK-^SXUDY  FUNDS 

•   '  .  •                                          ■      •        ,  ■     '  ■        .  ''-^ 
(Xjeation:    Youin  propo^ale  reccwaend^  a  $295  alllion  increaee  In 
Work-Study  funda.    Are  there  aufficient  job»  in  the  public  and  non-- 
profit sectora  and  on  college  ca»puee«  to  expend  the  additional 
funda?    On  what  factual  data  haa  4hc  Adainiatration  baaed  its 
projection  that  inatitutiona  can  abaorb  $300  aillion  in  additional 
CVS.funda?  ^     '"'^    ;   ' — ' 

Answer;    A»  the  table  below  llluetrates,  inatitutiona  have 
continually  requested  ^rk-Study  ftmding  levels  far  in  excess  of' 
approp^fiatad  iwwuota/  Institutions  must  be  able  to  substantiate  these 
requests  on  the  basis  of  realist icnitoj act ions  of  job  availability. 
Thus,  the  Administration  believes  tvt  institutions  can  effectively 
utilize  the  additional  funds, 


,FISCAt 
YEAR 

REQUESTS 
'   ($  MILLIONS) 

APPROFKXATION 
($  HILUONS) 

FY  80 

§800  ^ 

$550 

FY  81 

$i,002'^\''/"  *  ; 

§^50 

FY  82 

'sliass 

$528 

FY  B% 

Si, 355 

§590 ' 

FY  84 

$1,295* 

$555 

♦Preliminary  data. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  Administration  proposal  would 
allow  the  institutiosis  increased  fXexibility'iu  using  these  funds, 
including  the  transfer  of  tap  to  50  percent  of  their  allocations  to 
make  Supples^ntal  grants  and  up" to  $100,000  to.  support  Job  Location 
l>evclop»ent ,  Cooperative  Education,  and  adult  literacy  programs* 
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WOWI-STUCY  TJUjiSFESS 


Oueitlon:    «t>v  auny,  Institutions  carried  o>«cr  CWS  funds  durljif 
the  1980-8 1 .  iQRT-s?  *nd  1982-83  <ic«d«»lc  yeat«?    nw  auch 
rn^^^  — ^  Vn  fh>  tollowiny  «c«dcmic  year?  '  How  »uch  uacd  in  ^ 
'  Cooper«tlve.£d»T»U^TOjh^-  ^^'l^"'  '^^^'^  rttuxned 

to  the  PtpaTtiie.nt  for  teallocatlon?  _     '        ■  .  • 

V.  AMwer:  The  infonuitioa  1»  provl«J«d  initlw  following  t»l.l»»: 
,  Ingtttutlon*  C»rryloR  Work-Study  Fupd*  yotvard* 


1980-81 


1981~82 


1982-83** 


987  ■  ■    ■  l.*9I  \       1,449  ^ 

■    ■      "    ■ .  -   1    '         ■    ~  . 

Work-Study  Curried  Forwkrd* 

1980-81  19S1-82  ^  im^B*" 

§11.767, 2«7  W.366,026  rS20,839,392 

Fundt  Earamrked  for  CoopeT«tlM«  Education 

1980-81  1981-82  *  1982-83** 


§2.157.745 


$f,541,519 


§2.005.862 


Returned  runds  Earaarked  for  ijeallocation 


1980-81- 
§2.157.745 


1981-82 
§1.541.519 


T 


1982-'83** 


§2.005,862 


*    1980-8!  funds  were  iforvarded  to  1981-82, ;  ate. 
**  Dat*  are  prcliBinary  and  partially  aditeji.     -  . 

Oueatlon:    What  aae^aenta  have  you  prbposed  to  ttake_  the_^u3ilijiri^ 

toan  OTQgram  m^r^  Vttractlve^oJj^sMEj^qjlJ^"^^^^^^^^     '         '^"^  ' 
^"dit:lonai"cost»  associated  with  your  proposals? 

'    Answer:    Our  legislative  Wnd»ents  include  a  nvisber  of  proposal, 
vhlch^rrdesigned      «ke  the  A-lli.ry  Loan  " 

to  lender,  and  students.    Tbeie  inelude  ^'^^f^^f  ^"f^^J^tllltv  Is 
natents  and  spouses  of  graduate  studants.    Curxeotly,  eligibility  is 
ulT.l  tp  gr'aduatJ  and^rof ...iopal  students,  independent 
Ldparent.'of  dependent  undergraduate  Student.. 
would  limit  borrowing  to  $3,000  per  academic  year,  |S15,000  In  the 
aggregate,  for  an  individual  student.    .  j 


""-"I 
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,.  In  addition*  our  proposal*  wuld  provide  an  initial  in-"»cbool 
deferiaent  of  rep»ywent  of  the  principal  of  the  ^an  for  student 
tjorrowcrfi  vuitil  nix  iapwth«' after  the  student  CM«e»  at  least  half-tixae 
enrollaent  at  an  eligible  institution.    Interest  vould  continue  to 
ac;crue  (and  could  W  capitalized  at  lender  option)  regardleaa  of,. the 
"  enroll'»ej3t  »t at.ua  of  the  student* 

Cur  aaendaenti  would  also  permit  lenders  to  charge  up  .to  §25  per 
loan  (which  swy  he  deducted  f roa^the  loan  assount)  to  parent  or  spouse 
borrowers  to  Scf ray  the  co«t  of  verifying  the  credit-worthiness  of 
the  borrower.    While  l#ndcrs-'«y  uie»  and ^arantec  agencies (^ay 
require  credit  checks  at  pri^sent,  no  provision  is  »a4e  In  current  law 
.for  a  fee  to  he  charged. 

'     .  ■  ■     ■      '  <^  '  /■   ■  '    ,  , 

The  aisendoenta  would  als^  increase  the  maxiaua  repayaicnt  period 
and  change  the  »ethodi  fpr  its  calcuation  for  i^arents  and  spouses 
under  the  prograa*'    Our  aaendaents  would  autlwrixe  lenders  to  provide 
a  new  ten-year  repayment  period  each  ti»e  a  new  loan  is  taken  out  and 
provide  for  repayment  of  loans  wnder  a  single  repayjaent  achedule* 
-This  change  will  allow  lenders  to  consolidate  PLUS  loans  to- parents 
and  spouses  in  the  saoe  laanner  as  regular  GSLs,  thus  reducing  current  ' 
PIUS  adainistrative  problems- and  costs* 

Finally,  pur  proposals  would  provide  new  authority  for  direct. 
Federal  insurance  of  Auxi^liary  l^oans  for  lepders^which 'd&  not  have 
access  to  a  single  guaranty  agency ^prograis  for  substantially  all  of 
the  loan«^^the  lender ,  intends  to  t&ake  under  the  program*    This  would 
enable  certain  regional  and  nationwide  lendjers  to  offer  Auxiliary 
I^ans  if  no  guarantee  agency  were  availably* 

r  These  ajBcndnents  would  provide  equity  In  student  treatwent ;. 
reduce  the  number  of  defaults  on  Irs^school  principal  repayments^  and 
iaprove  lender  a;id  borrewer  response  to  the  Auxiliary  Loan  program 
without  Increasing  the  cost  of  the  S^rogram* 

"  IKSTITUTIONAL  AID  PROCRAHS  > 

*      .      ,  ■  • 

TXtUi  III  ^ 

How  a^any  colleges  are  scheduled  to  "Graduate**  froa 
Title  III  and  are  currently  receiving  W  year  grants  under  Part  'AJ 

Answer:    In  fiscal  year  1983^^  a  total       146  f our-'to-seven , 
year  grants  Were  made  under  Part  A  of  Title  UX;    These  Institutions 
are  scheduled  to  graduate  at  the  and  of  their  current  eward  period. 

Ouestidn:    l>e^scrlbe  by  type  and  gectory  the  Institutions  ^ 
receiving  Title  III  funding  since  enacttoent  of  the  198D  aiaendaents^ 

Answer:     Below  are  two  graphs  ^hich  show  the  distribution  of 
funds  by  type  and  control  for  fiscal  years  1982.  ai^  1933. 


Question: 


■        \  TITLE  in  ■  .     .     "  ■ 

'Ouc5»tiou;    On  what  basis  does  the  Admlalgtratlori  justify 
increasing  the  Black  College ^set-aside  (in  a  discretionary  grant 
yrograa)  when  the  Defiartoent  has  been  Enable  to  award  the  $27*5 
*    ^  gllliot^  in  setTaside  i^und»  3fcn  the  cospetitive.  process  without  re- 
cowpctins  funds  not  yet  awarded*  . 

Answer:    In  fiscal  year  1982  t be  Dspartnant  was  uaable  to 
award  a  $27. 5  BiUion  pet^-aside  f or  historically  Black  colleges  and 
universities  for  several  reasons*    ?lTst,  thia  set-aside,  under  Part  B 
of  Titl«  III*  has  m»ch  wote  restrictive  requirements  tban  under 
Part  A.    Aj  «  result,  »any  historically  Black  colleges  and  wiiversiti^s 
applied  for  and  received  graxit a  under  :Part  A.  In  addition*  several  of 
^  X      these  institutions  did  not  apply  for  funds  at^l  several  institutions 
did  not  awet  the  eligibility  requirements^  therefore ,  were  unable 
to  receive  funds,    l^or  these  reasons  it  was  difficult  for  the 
Dep^rt^nt  to  awatd  the  funds  under  th^  set-aaiidc  to  historicelly 
Black  colleges  arid  unlv^i^rsities.    The  Depurtaent  requested  authority 
to  carryover  the  unobligated  funds  e!ar©ar«ed  fox  these  institutions 
into  fiscal  year  1983  to  enable  tfwsc  institutions' who  did  not 
receive  funds  to  apply  under  a  special  aini-co»petition.  Workshops 
were  held  prior  to  the  aini-coapetiton  to  provide  technical  assis- 
tance to  the  historically  Black  colleges  and  universities.  The 
institutions yttien  applied  for  and  received  grant  awards.    All  1982 
and  1983  furi&s  under  ti«5  set-aside  were  obligated  i»  1983, 

Our  proposal  to  increase  the  set-aside  to  historically  Black 
-colleges  and  universities  to. §45. 7  ^lUon  would  cover  the  entire 
title,  including  the  Endowswat  program  and  not  just  one  program  as . 
provided  by  current  law,-     "  ,  ,  .  .  *: 

,       f      '. .. 

We  believe  that  a  set-a*id^  of  $45*7  i»illion  i»  itaporiant 
in  meeting  the  unique  needs  of  our  Kation*s  historically  Black 
colleges  and  universities*    These  institutions  conjifct»M|||^  award  * 
high  percentage  of  the  bachelors  degreesf  rcceiveyby  Blac\studeQts 
and  constitute  a  significant  nacionai  resource  in  educating  low- 
income  and  niinority  students. 

SPECIAL  ,  PROGKAMS  JfOK  TllE  DISADVANTAGED 

■  ■{  .  .    /  ■  '■  ,   ■  /  , 

Oue&tton:    The  Bepartaent  has  proposed. the  "consolidation"  of 
two  of  theWltlO  prograas  and  abolition  of  a  third*  Why? 

Answer:  "We  have  proposed  CQU^lidstiog  the  Talent  Search  and 
:  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  into  one  program  because  these 

prograisa  are, designed  to  serve  aitsilar  purposes.    Curre^it  law  for 
each  of  the  prograas  allows  similiar  activities  and  services  waking 
the  tw?  prograsas  nearly  identical*    The  principal  difference  is  la 
the  age  requirements  which  can  be  waived  in  both  prograias*  Also, 
the  financial  counseling  and  infonaation  regarding  FedUKral  Student 
^„  .Aid  ptograM.  provided  under^these  pro&raM  duplicat«  services 
-  availsble  under  the  Student  Financial  Md  progratia.    Otr  proposal  ^ 
would  ptovide  institutions  the  flexibility  to  choose  the  services 
.thtt  would  best  Met  tbe  needs  of  their  studeiits  and  ci^ttuoity*  / 


i. 
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We>«re  propo»lni?  to  fillalnate  the  Staff  TraAnlng^p 
authority  but  wpuld  continue  to  support  training  0i»  an  activity^ 
under  the  TRIO  nuthorlty.    The  funds  for  this/progr»»  woulU  be  ' 
better  targeted  to  addre««  the  traditior;al  Urrleri  of  low-inco»a  . 
students  1)y  providing  direct  services  to  thea.    Ve  d<>  not  have 
•any  evidence  that  suggests  that  thii^  program  is  more  cost  effective 
thaiv.traiBlng  currently  available  frog^bther 'sources,' 


CXieition:    What  evidence  does  t^fcepartment  have  that  the  two 
programs  serve  ,overlapping^uiposes  anWhe  saae  cXientele? 

Answer;    The  legislation  allows  aimilar  activities  under  hot h 
programs.    Both  prograas  provide  participants  with  inforaation  on 
postsecondary  opportuniti^es  and  student  financial  assistance. 
They  also  provide  assi^stance  in  applyng  for  admission  and  financial 

.-,  aid,    ■  :   .  ■■ 

Question:    On^  what  basis  does  the  Department  recoroend  a  50 
£^^^LJ:.^,4_"-^^AQ"       '^10  fundlTig?    Recent  D^partaent  studies 
support  the  conclusion  that  TRIO  programs . work  —  inf orgdng_students 
^o^^^K^  opportunities,  preperi. ng  ihea  for  su c cesVtul  c ol  1  ege 
assisting  theiB  thro^ugh  tutoring/counseling  to  cpaplBte 
their  academic  study  and  obtain  a  d"egree>  ^  ,  ■ '  * 

Answer:^    Out  proposal  calls  on  particlpj(ting  ixistltutions  to 
share  soae  of  the  cost  of  the  projects  under  the  Special  Services 
and  Upward' Bound  prograas.    These  programs  iwive  proven  successful 
and  now  should  be  increasingly  supported  at  the  local  level.  This 
^  IS  reflected  in  our  legislative  proposals.    The  DepartaentU  propo- 
sals provide  a  10  percent  cost-sharing  under  Upward  Bound;  and  25  \ 
percent  cost-sharing  under  Special  Services;  and,  the  gradual  - 
instlttktlonalization  of  the  Special  Services  prografiL« 

.      .  ■  .  ^ 

We  believe  that  N^stitutions  that  benefit  fro«  the  program 
should  provide  sooe  laeasure  of  support.    Presently,  no  such  support 
Is  required.    With  enrolliaents  in  higher  education  stabilizing  or  \ 
declining  over  recent  years,  institutions  are  now  iKjre  financislly 
motivated  to  provide  the  TRIO-typc  services  in  order  to  help  increase 
or  waintain  enrollments  of  non-traditional  students. 

AltlKJugh  no  funds  are  requested  for  Talent  Search  or  Educational 
Opportunity  Cent ets  prbgrams,  activities  encompassed,  by  these 
programs  would  be  allowable  u^ider  the  Special  Services  ai«i  Upward 
Bound  programs.    These  programs  aire  not  a  priority  because  tlmy 
provide  only  slK>rt  term  services  and  have  aot  been  shown  to  be 
effective  through  evaluations'  or  studies.     In  addition,  these 
programs  were  begun  in  an  era  in  vhlc^h  many  disadvantaged  students 
were  unaware  of  the  postsecondary  opportunities  ~  both  in  terms 
of  the  programs  and  financial  assistance  —    open  to  th«m.  This 
type  of  infomatlon  is  now  «ore  r*adily  available  to  disadvantaged 
students. 
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Mr.  Simon-  Our  next  witnesses  are  a  panel  of  students,  Gary  • 
Edelson,  a  second-j^ear  medical  student  at  Geoiige  Washington  Uni- 
versity; Shawne  Murphy,  senior  at  St.  Olafs  College;  Gregory 
Moore,  president  of  tiie  United  States  Student  Association;  and 
Diana  Sifuerit^,  a  first-year  law  student  at  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton. " 

^  If  the  four  of  you  can  take  your  place. 

Gregory  ISi^jre,  presidents  of  the  United  States  Student  Asspcia- 

Mr.  Moore.  TharasrjN^u,  Mr-  Chairman. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Gregory  T.  Moore  follows:]  , 

PUPAEW  Statkmjcnt  or  Gh£goky  T.  Moork,  J^RiciMDKNt,  Unitw  Static  Stijx>£NT 

As^ocuTJON,  Washington,  DC 

^•>*  ^'  ■* 

Mr.  Chairinaii  and  members  of  the  Houm?  Subcommittee  on  PoBtaecondary  Educa- 
tion of  the  Ctommitte<e  on  Education  , and  Labor,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
pr«#ent  our  views  to  the  Subcommittee  on  H  JL  3520,  the  cuixent  Keauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Am  Pte»ident  of  the  United  States  Student  Association  (USSA)  representing  over 
thr^e  million  C4)llege  and  university  students  acrowe  the  country^  we  are  very  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  st4ident  aid  proj^rams  and  the  involvement  of  studenta  in 
the  formulation  of  the«e  changes.  Lapt  spring,  USSA  and  Uie  National  Student  Edu- 
cational Fund  (NSEF)  conduc;MJa(e^^  aromid  the  country  in  preparation  foK/the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  iSucation  Act.  These  hearings  provided  students  an 
opportunity  to  djacw**  their  experiences  and  thought*  on  the  ciirrent  financial  aid 
delivery  system  as  the  consumers  of  student  aid.  I  nave  included  our  Special  Report 
on  the  hearings  entitl^:  Dialc^e  and  Data:  Students  Speak  Out  on  Diminishing 
Acce«s  and  Equal  Opportunily  in  Ifostsea?n4ary  Education  for  your  consideration  as ; 
part  of  my  testimony. 

The  clear  message  that  emerged  from  the  hearii^s  is  that  students  are  fa,cing 
record  levels  of  unmet  need  due  to  increased  costs  of  attending  a  past^econdary  in- 
stitution. The  23  percent  drop  in  the  value  of  student  md  since  1980  has  forced  some 
students  to  borrow  more,  some  to  Work  more,  and  o^ers  to  forego  a  higher  educa-  ^ 
tion.  There  is  also  confusion  about  the  existing  prc^anw  and  how  a  student's  eli^- 
bility  is  determined.  USSA  recc^izes  that  many  of  the  current  problems  are  the 
result  of  continuous  budget  and  appropriations  battles  which  hav6  nejgated  niaiiy  of 
the  prjovisions  in  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980,  but  the  r^ty  is  that 
many  "students'  educational  opportimities  have  been  seriously  jeopardised,  / 

The  reautliorization  process  is  important  in  collecting  input  from  all  sectors  of  the 
education  community  but  the  Congre^  must  make  a  commitment  to  increase  fund- 
ing fbr  education  to  ensure  access  for  all  stucknts  to  a  po«tsea)ndary  education, 
Education  fundingLcan,  not  be  viewed  as  just  a  yearly  appropriation  level  but  as  a 
cumuUtive  investmSET  in  tl^  fixture  6f  our  natJu^'s  yo^ 

■    ■     ^    ,      ■  *         ^0  ■ 

PBX  GRANTS 

USSA  supports  the  coiicept  of  Pell  ^Grants  as  the  fcmndatwn  of  federal  student 
financial  assistance  upon  wnich  other  student  aid  progranis— loans,  college  work- 
study,  supplemental  educational  opportimity  grants,  And  state  grant  programs 
should  be  based.  Creating  Pell  Grants  as  a  true  entitlement  would  elinunate  the 
damaging  uncertainty  that  has  prevailed  over  the  past  four  years  due  to  Adminis- 
tration proposals  and  the  appropriations  and  budget  process  which  have  tc)getber 
created  delays  and  real  cut«  in  the  nrpgra«is,..Tb^.c^^  baye  pften.taken  place  at  a 
time  when  critical  decisions  Were  being  made  by  students  and  their  fiimuies  am- 
ceming  the  choice  and  affordability  of  an  institution.  This  un«»rtainty  has  led  to 
even  inore  confusion  in  the  financial  aid  ofike  due  to  x^i^u^kaging  of  campus  based 
awards  at  the  last  minute,  v  ,  • 

USSA  supports  the  modification  of  the  balf-^ost  provision  in  the  P6l]  grant  pnv 
,  gram  from  50  percent  to  75  percent  of  tuition,  compulsory  fees,  books,  and  the  liymg  . 
allowance.  The  fixed  "half-cost*'  provision  has  resulted  in  many  low  income  students 
who  have  unmet  tieed  being  capped  at  the  50  peircent  level  Irf  costs  which  are  artjfi^ 
dally  low  and  needs  that  are  lugh,  USSA  is  coiicchrned  about  the  living  allowaiwi* 
tier  stxxicture  that  is  prpeented  m  this  bill  We  are  concerned  about  hving  allow-  . 
SIMM  b«ing  fixed  in  the  law  without  consideratit»Q  for  infUtion  incrwses  or  viuv. 
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atioti»  in  geographic  coit-of4ivtotf  differences  whi^  can  not  be  rt&alistioally  attieaaed 
in  a  national  formula.     -  ^ 

^Furttermore,  we  are  concerned  about  the  proposed  changt^  in.  the  independent 
student  detuiition  in  this  hijl  and  how  thi»  definition  could  restrict  acc«w  ta  Pell  as 
^w.®."  1.  1^!^^  to  the  low  income  student  who«e  access  to  a  higher  education  is  di- 
rel:tly  linked  ^U^^  aid.  An  American  Council  on  Education 

fctudy  ol  the  X981-8i  Feli  grant  recipient  pool  at  pubUc  institutions  showed  that  31 
percent  ot  all  Fell  grant  recipientB  were  independeiit  student*.  Of  that  amount,  42 
percent  were  mmonti^  and  85  percent  were  between  the  agea  of  20  atid  22  Age  24 
appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  age  upon  which  to  assume  independence  or  to  require 
additional  documentation  including  ;*and  had  »ufric;^nt  incon^  frwi  an  independ- 
ent source  to  indicate  financial  independence  during  the  preceding  year"  to  be  clas^ 
titled  as  an  mdependent  student.  This  wording  sounds  ambiguous  and  will  undoubt- 
«ily  increase  the  confusion  about  tl^  ctefinitJon  for  many  student  aiii  recipients. 
B^ond  the  confusion  is  the  very  real  poawbility  of  denying  critically  needed  student 
md  dollars  to  students  who  are-wn^  to  justify' their  ini^pendanw  status  and  are 
then  presumed  dependent  ^  ^  t 

USSA  does  nbt  perceive  the  institutional  block  grant  proposal  as  a  direct  simplifi- 
cation m  the  proce^  of  applying  for  student  financial  aid  from  the  student's  per- 
spectave.  bince  students  do  not  apply  for  each  program  separately  on  their  campus 
they  are  currently  filing  an  application  that  is  beuig  used  to  package  their  campus 
bued  award.  The  appropriations  for  CWS,  mSU  and  SECXJ  wcnald  be  mei^ed  into 
•  ahiock  gmit  which  would  be  distributed  on'campusee  based  on  the  dollar  amount 
of  Fell  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  received  on  the  campus.  This  allocation  for- 
mula appears  to  contradict  the  intent  of  ti^  bill  to  direct  tl^  federal  funds  to  thoee 
institutions  who  are  serving  the  students  with  the  highest  level  of  immet  need  My 
™?r*r^^  IS  that  there  will  be  an  institutional  incentive  to  require  a  loan 

self-help  prior  to  receipt  of  campus^based  awards  sina&  this  would  be  the  basis  for 
the  campus  allocation  the  following  year.  If  there  m  some  documentation  or  infor- 
mation which  demonstrates  what  the  existing  relationship  between  the  receipt.of 
Fell  and  GSL,  it  nught  be' helpful  tq  better  undergtand  thB  injplicaUon  for  sti&ts 
of  this  proposal,  "         •  ^  . 

OVASUkSinaO)  &TVl»£KT  WAS8 

USSA  agrees  that  grants  and  work  need  to  be  reinstated  as  the  primary  source  of 
funding  for  student  financial  aid  USSA  is  concerned  about  the  level  of  student  in- 
debtedness directly  impacting  a  student's  choices'  beyond  undergraduate  education 
^^Tt ^^J??''®^*^  portion  of  the  federal  student  aid  budget  which  has  been  spent 
:  on  the  GSL  program,  thus  limiting  funds  for  grant  programs.  USSA  supports  the 
elunmation  of  the  origination  foe  which  is  included  in  H  R  5240  which  would  result 
in  every  student  saving  tl^  5  percent  of  the  current  value  of  the  loan  plus  the  inter- 
est that  would  have  been  paid  during  repayment  USSA  fully  supports  the  creation  - 
of  lendm  of  iast  resort'^  to  increase  access  to  GSL  funds.  Many  low  income  ^u- 
dents  and/or  ih^ir  famjQi^  cannot  obtain  GSL's  frera  lenders  because  of  poor  or  no 
ci^it  history.  It  is  important  to  break  down  this  barrier  to  accem  to  a  program  that 
should  be  the  option  of  all  students  if  tl^y  need  the  fund*  for  pureuing  a  postsec- 
ondary  education.  , 

■  A  mmot  student  concern  withii>  the  Gf L  program  is  the  insurance  f^Bianl  This 
fee  IS  being  changed  to  every  student  to  cover  the  re-iiwurance  by  sOT^guaranty 
agencies  to  the  federal  government.  This  fee  must  also  be  repaid  with  iiSereet,  Re^ 
search  conducted  by  the  National  Commi^on  on  Student  Financial  A«iistance  Soc- 
undented  that  large  portions  of  student  insurance  premiums  were  being  lised  to 
a)ver  b^ic  operating  expenses  of  the  guaranty  agenaee  and  not  being  used  for  th^Jr 
intended  purpose  of  covering  defiaultedJoana.  Ui^  uigsa  that4ha*^n^f  ance'premi- 
urn  by  exammed  further  by  Congress.  We  are  concerned  dbout  a  fee  that  students 
across  the  country  are  having  to  pay  out  of  an  already  shrinking  pool  of  available 
resources.  ^ 


US&A  is  concerned  about  the  proposal  to  float  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loaii  in- 
terest rate  if  the  Treasury  bill  reaches  13  pen^nt.  We  maintain  that  the  GSL  inter^ 
mi  rates  should  remain  consistent  and  should  not  involve  the  uncertainty  created 
by  a  student  borrowing  today  not  knowing  what  the  future  interest  rates  charged  in 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  prcipram  will  be.  The  profxisal  to  reduce  the  special 
allowance  to  3  percent  prior  to  entering  repayment  would  result  in  savings  to  the 
federal  government  in  bringing  down  the  total  corts  of  the  GSL  program  without 
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f?*^'*^      number  of^tudent*  receiving  a  loan.  The  3  percent  fiioire  ^as  calculat 
ed  by  the  National  Commission  as  a  fi«Sre  which  adeqSSrcoSisSL  for 

sra ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

roort,  hkely  to  eompleti.  the  firet  year  of  allege  simi*-are  2.2b  taaes 

By  instituting  an  agency  such  as  the  Center  for  Po6t«ecohaarv  Educational  fWr 
to  Ihroughoat  tth«  rcaothorLuition  procS.  i..  our  mjtual  to  de^te  f™? 

latoTfh^a-^tuiTac^-i^^^^^^^ 

STATEMENT  OP  GREGORY  T.  MOORE,  PRESIDENT,  UNITED 
STATES  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

T^^^^L^*^n^*^''•  Chairman  qnd  members  of  the  House  Subcom-  ^ 
and  Labor,  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  our  views  k> 

.  ii^tio"„^?^S  n'^V^  S'^n  the  cuS-enrrea^uTho^ 

i/ation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

.  ^  the  United  States  Student  Association,  represent- 
ing over  3  million  coll^ge^students  r  •       "^^^^'-^y^'  represent 

f«%u'  I  may  interrupt  just  for  a  moment,  let  me  just  sav 

rtLrf/ft^'  ^  happy  to  .enter  your  ^t^tementi  in  Ihe 

record,  it  you  wish  to  summarwe,  however  you  wish  to  proceed,  or 
y«u,»^^y  go  ahead  and  read  your  statement  Proceed,  or 

Mr.  MopRE.  I'll  try.  ' 

?n;^L^I-F^nV°*' ^^^e  United  States  Student  Association,  represent- 
ng  over  3  milhon  college  and  university  students  acros^  the^un- 
i^A  \i  y^^y.'^o^cerned  about  the  future  of  student  aid  programs 
and-  the  involvement  of  students  - in  the  formulation  of  tW 
changes.  Lastspring  USSA  and  the  National  Student  Education 
Fund  conducted  hearings  around  the  country  in  preparation  for 
the  reauthonzation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.^h^e  Wngs 
providtxl  students  an  opportunity  to  discuss  their  experiences  and 

i^L^^''^  i^'S^^^'^e*''!,  ^^-'P^^^  hearings,  entitled  "Dia^ 

logue  and  Data:  Students  Speak  Out  on  Diminishing,  Access  and. 


Equal  Opportunity  in  Postsecondary  Education/'  for  your  consider- 
.  ation  as  part  of  my  testimony,  and  I  Have  IQ  copies  here  for  mwn- 
•  bers  of  the  committee,  / 

Mr/ Smoisr,  Thank  you;     -  ' 

[The  information  follows:] 


I 


SpMk  OM 


W«im»  yi**"**'^  to  pr»mH  yog 

omi  ]>a4«.  S4u«i«fiU  Sfm^  Out 
on  DtBiifiM^ini  AccMi  and  ^lioJ  Dp- 

feciA  o{  N5£F  And  USSA  4tii£f  ipMiii^s 
nilb  Ukm  ^ppliotK  Milk  UtiacactM 

900  pipf  pM;tiw  and  tmv^M  ftu- 
AmM  tad  auvmcutt  flMAci*)  &ki  t^li- 

tbf  financM  Hid  Mv'Ary  fy*(MS  by: 
f  tiwAdJnt  1»  *  4urv«y  »U7ia  Isvrkre  limit- 

Mvtcy  UikimMiiy  wUh  K*^. 

cjvdit  tb«  Colkff*  Bo^nl— lh«  ftol* 

Wl<K  to  Ih*  bMtii«i»-~k«'  WltlKHlt  lh« 

IkMfd'f  iiiiMM:i«l  in4 

TIm  Ck^Uig*  BmM  2^  #  hiM4;«>  U  pro- 
i&  l$7&  It  f^mnoNi  tM  pmtirwr  to  thi< 

Coai«(«  SchoMWp  S«irvtc*  Student 
CtMl^U««  iCSS),  ill  M(¥i*Ofy  body 

Mcurt  inlt)cm»lk>n  a^NHit  flt>*iKi«|  a^ 
d*}iv«ry       ^udvfit  c:<m«wii»««  Md 


r^»efU,      i*#dff  wiU  U  »tn>ck  t>y  Mr 
(ICkUiftHlki^  Tbf  Midait.  "Hialiify  jv^ 
itMll,"  cattklaly  riRfi  Inw  U 

mudt  i*«ly«i»  »ad  ioM^i  w 

jtvcuni^  yfvb^icfi*  in  il**  aid  dflinvy 
ly^fo,      i^owld  Mtv*  w  s  ctUiyi^  hr 
mlurfa.  It  U  iHtf  bof)«      iIm  f>fliikiM 
•<j<pr»i''i*d  by  ibtM  itudtisu  wiU  bt 
tarioufjy  by  &^^«r  iducaUca  (loiky' 

Yfrnkis^^,  ti.C  kir  it  k  MMy  fer  llMiqt 

upCHi  th«  tiwugt  ^ttd4Q(<  la 

R««ulhori)uUio«  erf  lli^^  ]&duc«lkMi 
Mi*  ftudwc^  *dT0c«M#  i«l«f»d  to  (kirn 

fur  Dm  d«c«d«.  ConijiHwU  art  w*}' 
,  and  ^  hap«  Ibia  iwpciit  piovklM 
iW  TMidar  witb  a  cJaiwiw  pklw*  d  tlk* 
aiudaol  ftxp«rJ«n(^  la  dMl^  wlik  tiaa 
cpcRpl««  fiiWtaciaJ  «id  i 
For  tbf  i^^uWm, 


U  S,  9tud««<  'Aaaoci«lk« 


Mwaf    j^rUctf  out*' 

■  '     ■  \ 

Aiif  liiroctor,  VnJversity  vf 


i 


62  ^ 


L  Sbid^it  Aid  AppitHNiatkms 


^^^^^^^^^^  w^^^  v^^^pv^^^^^  ^^^iMI^^IP  ni  MNHIOTII^^^MmiMVV 


••wiwiyi  sn\d  'Wfi  an  ifrtr  mtt  h*wJ$  in 
UHtoiB  lint  if  1^  !>o<h  M  lcv«4i«)«d  bt- 

«3My    too  G}|»»t   Mill  iM 

Mt^)^  KufWu,  HKi W  Mi^b^ lor  IW  Ui- 

tifiMH«mUjiofi  »Np»i,i«d  from  ttui^U-^ 
If  i»  (UHkuIt    c«nvct  imay  of  Um 

ilk}.  ThU  uMxMoia  K411.  bw  ' 

Wliik  Rt>Kkml  Aid  W  b«<t<f  tUa 
Ikm  CMmUuity  ^  hardly  bmilh*  t 

ItUtii    k#«9.^«c«  with  ioAttkm.  S(K« 
IMOL  tJH*  vt^iw     »iwd««t  iid  hM  (W-  ^ 
uvMcd  by     >Jtn:f»{,  whUt  luitiiia  ia4 

fMtb  a«  Fuwd  SlAmp*,  S«rvicM.  Aid 
fcf  FjjJiaiiNW  with  Dt^Mxi^t  ajJia«m. 
aod  h«vt  b#«n  ikuM,  SocVai 

$4C^sy  BM)«CiU  bM«  pUmiauM, 
aim!  Vt<^'i  VdiH,«ikH)«I  5#m(iU  ut 
b«a!qi  piNMMd  put.  Tb«        U  {•w«« 

proviM  00  r»4W  i«  in  >ij$^t. 
Wbik  CoofTMi  h«#  tucuf^fuUy  rt?iJ«i  • 
b«ick  tmuy  of  ^Um  i^dwt'f  Wmfyl 


M«v«  htm  viwibk  mov*  k»cw»ni  by 
•Aig«<*wi  ^immtik  iauimtd  *ppr«t^h 


mtjfuch&d  with  th» 

19H  apptrofxiatkm  of$Z8 

will  h^ujwm  whilw 

keeping  the  MJar  amomi 
ctmiaaU  lh»  muximum  gtaot 
aw&rd  will  bm'i$i^i9Q90fi'' 


pr^iot^  tor  cuu  ol[  $3;i« 

Dm  k)#*  id  0¥«  900^ 
iwardiN  iVLomfModLni;  no 

Sf^ol  Umb  irvtD&L)  pivftr»m,  ink}  h«Jy< 

Jti*  lh«  «|>iwvfjri»tiiw  td  bit- 
Imi.  Uv^l  Mi0.i3Q0fS9Ri»  wiU  b«  kMl,  bin 
bsuM  wbik  Iu»piB4  lb«  <k>UAr 

pu»bio9  ''prJi-h«Jp"  provkttoM  mjuki^ 
wSuc^kKul  «r  1600  (whkli*v«f  k 
f^Mly  b«io(«  ncMyloi  »  fmO. 


bf  th*  timtiwml  Cwvmet'f  AmKhitkm 


^^^^ 


L<«(>ii»«        ciiU        in  •(u^vnt  aid 

MmMl>tfMI1<TIM|{. 

far  ot  l«J#t»J  ifellan  Irom  Kici#J  p<v- 
ffMsa$  lo  iHf-  VfnU|^»,  with  tiM  bdiviii ' 


"iTw  Prvslfkijit  ami 
iwppwiers  wouJdbave  us 
bilieye  that  the  hudgei  is 
b^^cuitacompwvmttsfor 
our  hug€  (kfwiU  but  only  the 
ttHMi  miafiH-uwd  ctoi  thUt 
Mtrakigy.'' 


fwftikd  lu        v**^  with  h^Wlwi;  tb» 

IMO.  Mitch  £}f  thi«  m&f}«y  1«  M^maf 
lor  ««iMpo4U  d4vtlopfn#f)t,  mil  tb«  t^^C' 
tiv^Mi«c  of  \hf  uew  tr*«ii«U  h««  b««ii 
qu«itkH)«<^  by  W^m^i  asU 
thiok  Uaki  ftiika. 

Tttii  tn«K;i  ol  tuppufii^H  d«ltfM«  s|  Ihm 
««fimM«  ol  NcMlly  b«n«4iGi4ii  pro- 
4pnun«— including  «tu4«tit  shi— wti!  con- 
tinue, M$e{  pfxjppM).  Kr*«^ 
'd«i3t  K#«Mn  ofW«d  ft  biid$«<(  blunprlut 

acr*  Ai#od««on  {^^].  btiiw^  FY  '51 
Ami.  '8?*,  ths  laiM^  itd«fjii  budget  wiH 
gruw  >y  pcfx^^t,  d«kf>M)  »p«id%  by. 
in  ^roin^.  KiwiU  by  14  ^mi^viik)^.  aud 
"ali  oib«f«"  by  13  pwu^t.. 

vivki  with  t(HAl  I«d«T*^  biid|^  futiw- 
U}^;  by  un}y  22  peTvant  and  d«^n«e 
ipandinil  by  66  p«ft:«nt.  nrinU  aad  "a SI 
,u4K4M^"  would  iKtually  d«cf««««  tS 

:  ihfi  nt^iMin»-  Will  &;in»«ni,  padRulaiiy 
tludanla^  allow-  thJ«  »jliMtio«  to  p«;cui?  % 


®  PMtiiilluii  Aid  l^ohfi  Aniliflt  JMUMtm^ 


"H  i§  jwi  ihffVitUly,  but  lh#  >wc«pli«n 
offeuUfy  91)  vihkh  peopk'  fruike  ffveir i<i 
uciilKNKii  dffiJiiwi*  ift  ih«ir  Uvti." 

^4ovh1i  away  frp«o  ik*  tumiity  thai  Uit) 
faw  iMim^raMtd  cootitHia  to  Waik^ 
wil«d  l«  fludant  m)4  ym^nm^  *^ 
'draaa  lU  pM^afHkw  of  iKit  fiil4ty^rhi}« 
ih*  »iud«^i|  aid  api>f«fMi4Kiooa  P't^p  ^ 
bk^i^,  !ha  ijtua^kw  ]:)«cc*iv4M  ^fVv- 

iamuch  wvraa.  ^^Hi^aaMr,  BkcX  sccoc- 
mity  tlaiwJ,  tlOa  }Min»p{k>u  U  ^cHal  Mi> 
^ividualj^  ara  M««  U»ir  adMai^aoaJ 
dpciatoeaupoa.  ■  , 

.  Muat  atudatQi  taaUlliRT  umlkiaaU  Mtai 
thair  ^Jaciakiiui  about  altaiidii^'ft»4  M' 
tacliflf  a  «:494ljya  ww«  baaad  o«  InaiU&i- 
tk^naj  cotii  and  tJ^  siia  ihtit  alwdrat 
aid  packaji.  T)ti«  ia  paJikMiaily  trua  kir 
ksw'incciaa  panu^oj,  wbo  lartly  haw 
Mvin^  Ui  co«trilH^a  to  thai/  oducatk>n. 

At  thii  Hmctum  it  i»  ditfk^It  to  ma«a< 
ura  how  mttcb  Uia  pwt^aptkm  U  mn- 
livfiatWal  biK%«<  cuti  is  ^tfdf^t  «ki 
haa  dama^ad  tJ)«  paytiw  Hmks  and 
aatitor  hl%k  >tu<i*fitf  iKt'w  k>n»tj^  judtf- 
mmm  »botit  Uiali  poataauwidAry  edocft" 
tkm  op^UHt$.  U  tba  Imd*  id<mt)M  by 
U»a  3«Ti<I«y  fUwjcial  aid  Uimtu^  ara 
any  isdicatU^n  oi  fuiuia  jiractkes.  tha 
hi^f  adw:atk^  vommunity  14  Uci«#  a 


kit  imUaivtf  M^Bkmy.  Umtog 
»i*ci  add^d  f^«daxH:«  (o  hi«  ofwiflf 

by  tha  vaaal  ^  tw0  sjii^- 

tw^ini  iTNida  »urfad«|  *t  Baria)«y. 
Fkit,  whik  UoivanUy  a(ifvi^»acH 
craaaad  bt<ww  liwr  J»7»-7a  aih)  1S«P^ 
tl  •od^^tk  ya«n,  l,OO0  t«w«r  Huda^ila 
appibd  fcw  iiBawfiil  aU.  Tbava  fi«vi«a 
w«M  p«ri>;adaQt  u>  him  tha  h»f>^ 
»C4J<»ai»ic  UiiMia  aad  inn^itii^  rnH^ ' 
-ipaata. 

.  SacucHi,  lha.  Wnl  of  aid  appU- 

amU  ixtmm^  wlihia  th«  aama  \ism 
rraaaa  by  3»  p^«va4t,  Whik  adjH)]fis« 
that  iw««Mi  lawaia  (U4  riaa  ovar  thoat 


"4  tnndhoM  ditvchp^d  wJ^iro 
kigfmr  ificfme  »tii^mtg  an 
apS^iag  foe  idSL'* 


ya«Y.  ha  pc^^lad^  huw  4«lUaly  lha 
avarafa  iticooa  4paa  by  tha  f«»a 
jTa^caeiaga. 

Whikr  fufthac  iawaU^kHM  hava  ya< 
\i}  djacaro  a  jjAtiofHil  U«)4  in  thk  dirac- 
f^oa^ck}  akl  a^paru  baJia^  that 
aych  a  pal{«i-»  haa  alraady  ikvakpad  in 
PMny  hl^bar  prk«d  iaatitutkm*.  U  tha 
bud^ti  pttctkm  of  iha  iaar  Um  'ymm 
c(»)iifiua.  if  \»  lUfcaiy  that  H»ch  a  t»M»d 
wUi  bacocna  fsora  wMaapoaad.        >  $ 


0)  Tha  Naadi  JMraii  S^itwH  Is  Uaiailitk. 


"All. 4^  Ihem  piv§ratm  on  bflng 
undar  ]/>«  baiiaft^o^  atudanta  undihair 
J^mili€$  Witt  h»a^ts>fiQy*tthMt  lg«aa« 

pk  trwlh  i#  ihciH^j^  people  <k>'iK>(  ?Kmf 
oUWf /IfHi/Kwi  )npi^i\-iF»,  Aa  f^iwff  b*n*- 
fiU  cm  cut^  U     ilmp/y  culti^  iM^ 

A  cocpMrHoik  oi  ad^iniiMJ^a- 
tk?n  aid  pii^lk:^*  W  b««a  thai  y^uda^lt 
asd  thaif  Uaiilka  inuat  Uka  jpva(«'  rr- 
iponilbllity  (or  covarioj^  pgataauiodary 
aducatk?{|  coa^k  Whila  thJi  tha«cy  may 
Hiwid  M^iaibU  to  uppaf  ir^o^  pdkry- 
ma^iatv,  i{  la  a  pm-ikal  k*  ^uilmn  ' 
(affiUiaaJlviB^&R  thaadfi  el  MMvivaL 

Tha  ^iitstm  abcva  ^ma^^a  by  a  itmWt 


fat^m  a  iamily  ol  ai^t-<aptvim  th#  faal- 
{ns$  of  KNMiy  itiMlanl  faatilkff ,  who  t^m' 
vtaedlhatiha  cmtat  jiaadi  «&|]yftU  i ^it- 
tm  ii  uorpaJlatk.  kiila;a4  a»pac^ 
^Mu«»lal  D»}Ir)&urKMU  f<M  «i^>-^iiiH)iar4 
iivii^i  a]kn<MM>caa  c4l«d  Mr  pivh- 
km*.  Than  wac  a{ao  cQfKmtJi  about  tha 
aum^at  aavl^  a3^i«ct4^Uoaa  a^id  wh«lh-, 
cir  lioaocMit  aid  admUil«Uatk>ii  can  ba' 
fkxibk  ahtMtt  tha  at»»»mt  ol  )uba  can't  ba 


A  tiata^tant  appaad^  i» 
r^kada  baat  tmwnikUim  th<  polkka  ail  th» 
SHmU  famHyt^  tjiria<a  lb^aj>d  9Sf¥f\ 
"CMiaiiiooa  o(  'awd'  1ftdap«»da»c«/ 
aAd  'hil|  fimdUg'  am  Uaaig^'td  {a^Ui* 
tata  tba  Vati^i^n^  U  Iua4«  and  ai* 
baaad  on  ftidily  (2^  itu«if«»te'  yit^M- 
tiuoa.  Tba  PzwidaQLCcfij^raaa.  lha.Dflica 
of  Sklucatka  ia£w' Daparjjaaapl  SikMJ^ 


♦ 


64 


49 


Urn  jvinli  oi  Umm  atflifRjai  ti«|i«i{iyn« 
whj^  «4uii«iU  do  t>W'e*I  do  not 
buy  iMN^MMry  i)Oi>i4^  do       ii«  fH« 

1976  9f  *Mkjrrb«t«d  by  our  coik^Uy'* 
wutaKuan  <><'.OtfK>«k:  c4M^^ikia»> 


bttlS^Mi,  hfhkh  Ml  Ihvnt  rrUh  an  unm#i  fi- 

•  MMaswf iit^  by  »  Mkl>i^  i{i4fi«oJ  who 
Hiii,  "Jufl  UuuuM  vow  Wi  X  a«P*iM}ei?t 

tunj*  owt  Th«l  ii}*y  Htwnl  kj^kjil  k^* 

i»#fd  kmnt,  wwk-»*ydy,  0*  tMt»ld#  «m- 

dlfilcuh.  bw4uM  ni  »trk:t«r«li}^iillty  re^ 
^«iB«flli  for  Iwi.  w«Mfc*dy  *Jk><- 
tfttiiU  1m v«  fwt  kep<  fHic«  *%Jth  it^^liun, 

U«  lo  f itid  Tlw      HHifff  pom  a  sp«ci«J 

this  iuuft  i<'«ddrM4Mi  iM'tnucn  d«UU 

>»^rd.  Ttw(ifi«ni  f«mjlj&r  w\th  thit  rpc- 

f)l7V>ou»  rfwvti  thtt'lhey  h«vt  oo  Sdwi 
l>tiH  ^hiiy  would  obUin  thf  -'Ml/'h«ip" 

th«t  thii.  t?#fci^rjt«jjiR  fould  0}Uy  bo  ob 
U\ti^  by  HOfkUig  »ddil»an«l  houn,  I« 

ilU  f«!iriMltii>«  this  |tTt]«^'  HM  (K^  fM#jv 

giv»n  ih«  2Q  hmir  *»  wofk-»it*dy 
mid  Um  UcJl  pI  D^-^«n»pu«  juU. 


1]w 


fppLial  divwt»d  jMnnU,  piu- 

suiwi  Jo  rtporf  ttJWt-vfikwi  t:biW 

^  p«ym««U  A»  iMCKIMI  UH  «^ 

Ihrtw  y«art  din>rK«  75  fj«*i;^nt  tii- 
vuncW  /TKR  <f#faul(  o<t  th«ir  rhJid  »up- 

ilWUly  i«»  thrown  ctHuii^  Umilki* . 
'  iixo  poverty  {NiAM:  7tw  Ihitkm  m:wnUy 
p*w</  >LH.  2374:  Hr/Wvh  Tt^Mkf  tiJk)«* 

rHumii  of  tho*«  pmm^t  rt^L^i^  in 
th^ir  child  luppoft  ft^im^i*,  M  ii^ 
S^mti*  lw»yel  u>tx'r]' 

aid  )i«#d»  iiMlyfk  iy»i«w  lo  wmp«««(« 
fgtr  li^  ililwmiu  S».  ft{ud«R<  aid  «w*n^ 

whk^  it  D«vtr  Pi<t^vtij!  Thif  ti^jly 
lh*  fiMi^  pmikAw^  til 


ddipitioR  £>(     ^'i^^mdmt  M^iknW 

p^fiw  »lwd#^t»  b«(W««ti  Umi  *^  vi  ;8 

m^m  t»  tbeif  pmitt  tjft  t})«  hook  for  ■ 
,  KMtUtg  their  fdu^ufv&l  •J<p*n*««. 

A  cm  y-epr  wjiti|4t  p«k^d  t*  r«mi^ 
by  the  j^v^sm^a  tw  btomi*  in- 

d«t)#CTd«ftl,  whi)«         pclkl#i  v«y. 

up  lo  f iv«  yMTv.  A  f riid#nt  Jmv  k«vtd 

>«rk)d«.  bfLAiM*  U  >niMiwtu«tp  H»p- 

toHi^tKl  by  th*  Ap>#fcJ4n  Coijn- 
-cif  oil  Kducn^^^jo  lACK)  rtvfl*If  U»t  imly 
li  *U3«n  p«rc«tlUti«  of  th«  l$-;i2  ya«(  ijJd 
»jud«(its  ci«Milt*d  tlM^i«|v*«  M  lnd«^ 
^KitiiU  »i>d  of  U>UM.  >  clfiit  mA^'\iy 

A  si^lcir  probitm  with  the  iitd«p«iid«iit 
«{udent  quM^ion  U  ikMt  dtfpite  fail 
'th«t  >iud«i^m«y  Kk:«iv9  »K>r»  ih* 
$«SU  w^jvof  »«ppwt,  ilk»w«<i  by  ih* 

r«pT«»»fit#  only  a  frirtign  of  Jod«y'f  a  wf- 


•Untf  ^Ahatlw  1^.22  yNLT  oJd  «u-- 
i*«>U  4:{«JaiiM«TkiiuK;W  i»d«p*iid' 
'  «^  fPMK  Ih^U  p«fMli  un  ik}lag 
9Q  Uh9U.  Tb#  Aa»e#ic4a  C^wcil 
on   EdwoiUwi    [iSCX)  aiMiy^ 

«i*t«  in  \lm  publK  juMi  pfQpfi«ur>' 
»pctpf»  la  d#lefmij>#  if  ihoim  *a:u- 
M(H)^  vrMW  k}uad«d  Tb«  n»uiu 
U  iMr  iuiti«U»v)«w  k4kw: 

•  Only  31  N  ...3i5,OOO^i)i  aJI  I*.]] 

•  Ap|K\jMm*{«Iy  ^Ow>— 
,  H»d  d«p*»d«tii  cJiUli^tt. 

»Nln«y.o«f    ptrc««l  »tiKi«M 

•  f'wrty  lwtf  p«i«&t  war*  miaof- 
M^>  3»\  wttf»  hU^k  »ad  tbe  jr«^ 
mu  ^  3 p##t;f«t  w'*}«  H^mi^ 
it.  Am*},  w  N44iv«  AuMrtcwv 

thv  Agn  oi  to  tb«  r^MiUM^ 
■  15%' war*  14-3 

•  AppruA4m«l«ly  '/1%~-^&O.OOQ-^ 
{.w>4«}itf;  uvar  HaU  w^ 

•  VH^I^'ilyrnxvld  i»dtpflad«nl 

tlthif  tairtufUy,  mutUd,  «• 
had  d«p*r>4#»U. 

•  Ooly  2»%-7,OOCh  Pail  Cnust 
UpmiU  Uih«KMa      a^  uf  it^ 

«  Ninety -U^O^    paK«Ml  : 

•  Fifty -aUs*  p^fDwjt  WW8  mnyoi'  ■ 

wetv  ^l9cK  tod  tiw  ffr. 
mwniog  12%  Hiiptak:, 
AtUn,  or  Xj4iv«  A»>*f  ioiu. 

twaan  i^Mf  4^  o<  aa.tQ  22;  the 
wer»  yi*r»-i>ld. 

•  1>«U  WM  uiK^  W  it  •pp«<UY  ' 
Uut  8i%— ♦6,0«g--H'aM  t}mTi9d. 

•  W*1M»^22  yt*r  Old  Iwdepeadttit -. 
Pai^  rpcipit^ff  in  ihic  tteclijt,  70% 
twe  eith«r  miiwcUy  w  iTmried, 
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Hh*^  Vs.  RMMfy 


♦Jw)<  mwk  pMttru*  b«(WMn  1974 

;*n)ti.  A  ^wiu^s  WKSc^tn  «>;w«#a 
th#<  the  «v«iUiHIity  oi  srajiU 

llvi!  10  Hcfk  TJ>c  rwtulU  disptim 
»ciirv:«  of  iay^R*  fc>f  ,fijl!.iipi«  iiu 

•  J»4»0  liK»ly  5o 

fmwt  i*  p^tJy  Um  to  41  ri*e  ia  ih« 

Utic»*  l«f«  Hk#]y  to  #wcX  m  ie?4 
HHLk  ms  Hp*^,  yUcX,  !». 

•  Wofkin*  BiiKJu  «»  lik»ly  \o- . 
■        i»of»  Iwun  ti^  vWUw; 

Kid  to  wttk  kii«^  h<ni/*  Ums 

c<H«>««fp4itj  iii  p«iv»Js  ujJIn^m.  by 
IMS,    tb«    diflmc*.  nH^M^ 


Import  i«  <A»  lX'b>W  CuSTtm  PomAs 

i   f»»^iwj  <*^J*ct#'  KiH^tm  Hwk  !i*BJi*#  ■ 
fMifixsMd.  timnfon,  if  a  ^Mhru 

*  Hwiild      >«  tvwsW.  T^!ij*.  Cow- 


»Md  xh*  Seoo  pUi*  ihcO;  pumu*  ciwi  «l- 


lupport,  p^nUrly  ali«f  Uw  fintt  yvw  of 

Wt*i*:  Siuii^:*  aid  oTfirw  «Jii9, 
<kui»riy  miiiufity  liktO^u-  th»lr 

J«t.t  thai  lb«  ftfMft]  gyv«p»3im»^  jt4jkf- 
v»lM«  the  t«p»yi»^t  ol  flu^t^t  kMM. 
huUu'Kil}  l«4i  h»  4ppnjy«  kw  to^k^n-  • 
lacotfM  p«oMu.  BwiJu  M  pw«^t«K}  to 

loAui,  jlmI  L>h«u  Umiiffd  Incu^  IWUm 
Oo  a«f  m*t<  Owslr  >(tod*«ij;  R«Me<»  ' 
AucH  AC  poor  crfdjl  rttit}^  «  im 

Siudwt  k>Ad  a«bt  if  i«*cJiUj«  kr^ 

rfi«**rily  mwW  mj<  IwW  bo«oir#d.  am 
b^#urc«i  to  ixmtidm  ihk  *lt<re»iiv«. 

•o«Bd  policy.  »iiK#U*«liaM«ilk>BftIT*«-  " 
U>«  S«Ok»  {ErrS)  m:«aliy  publitUd  » 
r«por(;dtiof  cum«t 

^cUt  kUI  api  be  M^Iy  rf>i^; 
.  A«wdiag  to  m  {i»dia«t. -if  fiw4«iU  ■ 
»r»        »K»  op«k*i  ««<3tpt  to  rtfJiy  i&iir 
*tv4«»t  kwMt  oa  *a  t^ujj  laouUtJy  i»* 

U«  CSl  touwia^  U®1U  {il3^  joc 

tlx; UrtUUoa  tu  U» aSiiUty 0^ mcw^ 
jpvwp*  o{fflud«t»^ rnai^  th« 
laOetUy  p«y»i»te  imc^iti^  wUk  ^ 


^w^f  Wfi?  btCMMti  1874  aod  Tb* 

wwkil^.  (Sm  Uyih  Vt.  J|#oJ|fy  <:« 

*W  {iMHb  k)  k«i}j  p«3t  itiUi  iati^ko,  U  i* 
mwk  |9  j)*y  for  *cbooi 
Ibtir  wOU^MM  to  Mp  taM(  •d«K»-  . 
»y  if>dictl»i  wta^  pyot4»mi  Ou  ^jOtt. 


ftudfot  tfaiiiim  coaipUiotd  •bout  ho^ 

P«tkui<ifly  trv*  fof  f^kui«i^  in  diffkwil 

•^^ofwiog.  Wwkioji  U»  iMwy  )>ouni 
Atio  prt\^(i  Mu4i««i(»  fivw  p«iteip»iiag 

'^■■■ifc    fcpgwil.-    HtiKi«»t  amviflf* 

»f*  »o<        Tbt  typcifc]  ttltry  dim  wH 

^)it*i»&lJy  «APMd  miAkavu®  wi^t.  Add  « 

^cmL»d«(  <pov«r  Uifir  cv*t«  Ihrot^  ihU 

pk>yiMut.  Illif  ittk  i4  Mk»|«t  ^  liyy, 
a«»  lb*         U©«»pfejysB^|  raU. 

Mute*  lucky  iv  fls4i  AuoUwr 


&MidM  UkJjat  Oi»t  Io«£k«.  «il^i9,t«  M« 
*lio  wotkiag  io  cfiUipMiMic  {qc  tlitii'  ua-' 


pf«ta  id^  iataiM^p  Uhn  ^»dvMli% 
Mu«(  o(^  attwdiBt  k  pinc^d  ^  M  j^d- 

iog  koitf*,  Wi»iJ»  pitjfiw  p*vvy» 
vftliMki*  frM^  lb*  ,4utet'i  Ma  «< 
«i*tly,  ttMMUry  cefKp«M«ao«  l*  »ol  Ai- 
w«y«  Ulnvd,  TUt  po^m  «  *p«d4^  pn*- 

IwcjMM  tjbi  t{tK»fef  i*  @o4 
dwrtii^  bWiUo^        tHHMi  for  . 

iB(»Qia«  fiwBti«l  lAcom^ 

i^tatMkip  VKvftnam  hn«  dil^-v^ 

&^  ^HWpUi  MipkjyiMt.  bM;«4M  U 

p(«tpw'A  bouok  .  . 

Qm>i»         coU«f»  tW^^  VocMioMl 

ty  b>C0«*  (SSi)  pgy^Krti,  tf  WtorinStody 
••mlsii  art  fackHvJ  ia,  cUmUkI  «bK 
<l«©t»  tWB  lj»  ri*k  of  btiBt^tti  ol( 

SSI  roU«,  KM  Ji^avol*  Mty 

^MTiJy  upoa  tliM*  p«y»«i^  f 
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0)  faMdeduate  ^bmatioii  Is  SW  a  StuM  AM  ftMm. 


"I  mver  Wihj**'  *v/(or4  ^vivj^  on  I  fj/i 
.  sitil  my  Fh'^  tiiHi  tttuU  i{  In  by  th*  tk^d^ 
:  /ijw.  I  i^vi  Utile  ^nxn  /prm».  un4  I  iMj^f  a 
f«  flw  fjiWJ/Kjwl  Hid  ufik:e  im!  VikH  ihry 
U/Vi  im  Stji,ii  wiR'nr  I  gm  *iip^»e^  to 
o'lii  ihrn  l  k«<I  oJiiJ  »r«         my  ii  . 

UuTRfc  lor.  aiid  Aw^rd  pn)c#»»  o(  student 

riati  Jo  Iyv*.inro{J>«  p«^Kj}i»,  thow  Ui»t 
a  «uai&f  «twU«^  aui  uwue. 


**SuTV€y  frndings  shvit^e<i  thai 

tm:eivii}s  infvrmutUin  abiMt 
f^ucatianal  opportwaitiGM  qt 
TMOfida}  aid  from  H)daf 


c*4ii  «wv»y*rwp«iHl#ttU  had  ffv»r  j»- 
c#ivfKl  Ui^MrttttD  abQ44l  aiii  of 

fclucaliouai  opptwiu»»li«f .  i>uJy  sm$ 

Uxi  »oclal  *0SMh9*  o«isc.  >«hik  5.5 

»We  Ewploymffiit  mhI  Tr*ii>i;ig  Act 

iWiN),  C;ua;^^  f*rr^  «  unit  Uim  by  i«- 

to  ctHisiikf  «trafW^o«  a  poal^^cwd- 
*ry  edkK':atlaft  ia»4i(ulK?o  aiid  wb«fTf  tbay 
oiHaia  tWir  iuk^uinUwj.  TiH?k4  »udi  aa 

•iHircaa  ol  fhmuci*!  ani,  c*r»«f/Khoi*l 
c*iuj>»diji«,  family  bwd^Mg  cgua- 
wlitij,  ajtd.volwntasf  vtt:^}^  wet*  3ii«sti- 
f  jad.  Family  jm*!  ff  Ja^Oa  wxtHtA^ad  So 
paoaut  oi  thaif  infofmatkMi  KHjrcaa. , 

Tba  f*»uiU  t>f  ibU  iwvay  ^Tfswa  tLat  «l- 
iuftf  lo  raadi        pofiOtikxi  ml^  ba 


mU^  wiib  flwiwgiai  aid  ^i^m.  ara  (M 
4ajt4Mi  Bitfaaf*.- 
Tfe^pwaJ       illujixaiaii  by  Uwksw, 
a  U.C.4Tiaa  wh*j  i«l«y»U  liar  ula 

about  a  W»*tttaf  ^>rtUlkwi  of  anai^  oHkfi 
$i*M  j)»nUi  wWcA  aWal  coat  bar  a 
»a»<a*  U  kbooi. 
Whaa  »^  waNt  Jo  ibtf  *kl  sjflk*  )» 
1«  apj^y  U  a  k>afi,  Wka  wa«  ia^ 
thai  >^  Hi,  ^  aifcbla  fur  a 
k)4o  umii  SaiWWr.  t»oiu*«  liw  tarm 
wi  Nat  would  nca  a^^pire  un- 

til Uian.  Ch*riafi4i»iAjfrac{ijf  int^jj^ed 
IhU  »i*ltmaa1  lotWlhal  iha  tmuld  jvot- 
.bagia  iba  applicailbn  pwcagg  uiUil  Viial 
lisw^  r«(W  liwoVlia  live  c»aa-  -»he 
cuiiid  M>t  pKciva      «cUmJ  Urn*  uoU] 

Wfeaft  »^  fafWiia*!  ^ifea  aid  oifkr  in 
5«p«aK)»bai-,  »^       iidjonaad  ihy  htr 


Jlml  iiif«cjj>al!un  irlnnjl  lha  VxltJstH:*  p{* 
stud««5  aid  pft>gr»iB>  Haa  rwf  Tt»thiu« 
thosa  moat  in  n««d  In  1 9fii,  Ni>i:F  joijiad 
with  the  CWif^  Jk)ard  to  tki«rmin«  ii 
thft  filMtkMi  had  jmpTOvad.  W«  chom  in , 
lurv-ay  Aid  Faaiij}©*  >vjih  Dflp«f>{}flui 
CUddmi  lAfDC)  radpianU,  ai«ca  I  bay 
sit  on  lh»  iKMtom  f\tng     tha  atiirHsnlc 

fof  liwn  inf&ttnali&n.)  ■ 

SiiTvay  fjjHiijiga  fhowed  ti>jM  Al-lXI  r»» 
<-ii>JI#ni#  aiTf^  ipacaivlD*  inWmaiio^ 

•cial  aid  from  aociaJ  H*vlca  a^9ci4»  of 
jxiaiaactHniiify  adwcatiim  iuatMuttooa.  In 
fact,  tlx  Qioa^  unra^iaiila  lorot  rakysu^ 
iiifuWM^ioft^vU  wwd  cS  woutb— naaily 
aqua^  p#n:aavUsa  <rf  m:Jpi«5iti  wio 
iRfavwMttoo   (raot  'i«WkI« 

aiHtrciaf," 


The  Jack  pi  »iudant  kmjwlad^pa  of  iha 
»lud«<»t  aid  j«w«*if  uiKlaT«:twmi  hy  (>w 

,,firai€d'th»4:^f«ii«t  Wtby  flsauy  nhea 
h«  ilatad;  "KiWKtal  aid.  yuu  aJisoat 
na^j  «  ^M^'a  4a^  to  ii  oui." 
Th*  cufwit  JiiuwiGial  aid  pfoc«*#inii  iv»^ 
ta*n  Uaa  b#t:^^  to  tvm'^^x  tNal  avan  (he 
naoit  ads^Mced  d^traa  dot*  wut  hrip 
whaw  wadi^  OMVttjih  ft^^cMaiw  nad  tapa. 

Tid*  ilaval  cvmp^xity  and  iba  in* 
^Hilty  *^.»tud#iit«  tu  gfajp  tba  pnx^ 
haa  nNi)j]t«d  1q  kudi^t  iutlmldatk^i  and 

.fruairatkm  wi^h  li>a  lyalam.  Tbt  rt«uUt 
r»»j^  frpm  itwdtHt*  R»kixif  mi#- 
lakaa  on  Xhvix  aid  applkaiicm,  la  mi**- 

'  im  da»dhrtHi^  -U>  9ot  l^plyij^  &x  sid  af; 


Tiad  lo  tba  pfpi^ksji  o<  an  io^jfuUUwi 
i*  ibe  iaiiM  wUiak*n>ailiMi  Cf  rolaufi- 
*J«f»Uod{ti$  lnf*>mat>oii  provJdad.  It  U 
dUflwJt  tb  datM^mma  Hhaihat*  tba  nom  ol 
Use  pKji^aai  U  thai  Jjicorwct  ii>io*tt»»lk» 
'a  b^a^jpiayad  4*  U»ai  ^uda^  mUm- 


poifif  mw  Xiii;iirwf«/ 1 
Chorhsie,    llC-atea  Btudei 
w^mntlay^htr  tale  abtmt  u 
misinterpretation  of  an  aid 
office  siaffpamm  whkh  , 
akmf»t  casf      Of  s^^^f^Qf] 


k»u  payinaat  would  laot  m^vad  ^ 
at  M  aJ*bt  to  >ra^,  Tliia  Mt  Qw- 
ias>a  In  a  atata  uC  paaic,  bacauM  bar  iu- 
Uion  *«»a  dwa  *ad  afi^  e*bW»UB«'h<s 
tiwa  aod  h«f  p*i»t^'  aavia^i,  alia  aUU 
i»£aa  up  $€0e  afeotfi  ' 

Siiicffiba  campo*  daioaadad  fuU  pay» 
t&ml  »t  raftiHraiiottv  *ad  t^y 
w&ijJd  iK?i  waiva  auy  c{  W  tuitkw 
ciiW^  avTO  ihoii^  »jM  ^  appl;ad  for 
a  kifta^X^ba^Iaua  >aw  tto  uibar  itpUtMi  but 

Wtjaw  »ha  ii^jiMd  h«r  wjcVafudy 
t^ptoyar  Uwt  »b«  waa  i««vii^  fci»«4  k,c  ' 
ih€  mtimit.  iba  dVaOsc  kwoa4  bar  U»a 

^  . 

Wbiia  tha  aid  offkit  WHHuakfcf  tv«f  aj-' 
taaapUfii^  tu  balp  1}^  ft{k»d«9)t,'tbf  jaracM 
Maotkt^  with  fi&»»cUI  ^  cooluatd 
,  baf.  Wbasi  liOMtad  Ui  tbia  »y»i^  o«  a 
daily  baaU.  it  i$  «My  jy,  couaa^Jori  i» 

«tood  by  tba  arantya  i<uda«»l.  I 
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,  Kiwiw        19«J  liMWgh  V>»^- 

««^jaj(  ftlKHii  hi^ivf  •dkK'*{WA 
in  Ihe  Priact  Ci«*W)?e>  CouiHy  *o- 

fMlufU)|;  Mid  Mkd  aiimmk>i>» 
om*  Itmu  aim  uMoaiuutiy,  Epot- 

9t«if  iiKfinbtf  Cw«« 

r*oipl«»i».  who  wmv  ^^pvtti$  t» 
luid  ««  hU^omUvb  mmm  Jo  wcur- 

more  ialonsMUoji  jilKiwt  b**Ti«« 

vtk>(i«d  Mki  difUibutttdi  purvey  to' 

veiled  MMniajpy  jn»iwnH>um»bi« 

k  ijATfJ^r*  which  i»«v»  loii  cooim- 

tiff  hope  for  ch&|}g« 

popuUtkiu  betJUw  thw«  iixiivid- 

jKioiKfi^lc  i»<id«T,  AFIXT.  «*4ab- 

Act  trf  t*35.  p?vvi»i««  C««h.*i#i». 
1«)Kfi  thiWrPD  wlic  h»v«  b«Mt 
c^pfiVipti  ol  pAmat»)  iw^fxiit to 

3.S  thMUoii  fimille*  toUlHm  tU,5 
ffiiUiitJii  p«ioj)»  lurviw  on  an 
iKOine  ul  to  $^.000, 

T*  full  rapoft  c*n  i«  i>bUia*rf 


^  IHiicy  Cfcmew  Cmm  Chaos. 


fhe  jm/ixr  nuy  mi  Jhe  pwvKjw*  >«cr.  Cj%'«n 
Ih/js  posl  >««r,  Mwr^>h)'*  Iajh  wa»  in  fuJJ 

ijTvinan.  ¥ti>^Kial  Alii  l^>w;tw. , 

Wb^  WUM  UWKi  ill  OMtUaliy  U>IH«|iiO« 

}w«t}tm*  h«vA  b**a  mtik  iLn  INm*  ^<t> 
y»Oi«'in  t)>ff      kiw  ymc  \hm  rww  bt- 

•  imiwwlag  Ihf  iatf*^  r»tr*  on  >iiti4>a- 

M\»9d  Student  LwM  iC^!>U).  aui»avft 
K»«^.  «^  oihwr  n»*dkAj  loaut; 

b(  3 »      2*  fo  vff  iXy  thai  ihty  b*v«  negi*- 

•  }jh«slfig  out  stu4«»t        »«»i»ty  »&i 


t«m.  It  ^M  btcxKGM  to  aKS]?^*;^  that  it  U 

boliiwfW  by  th*  »iud#nt  tvuiof  mill, 
wbkh  run*  r»n3p«it  «  a«w»  d  hu^m^ 

•boiif  the  reguklii)4i« 


change*,  &eccrui«  Ifaey 

of  Ihe  moi^me  of  new 
reguiatimst  hut  muU  uImo 

»^mts  anti  iinphmmt 
thesJi  m  a  tisnmJy  fmhkm^ 
Tiwy  aho  Q  targel  of 
>Wc«f  anger,  i^flw* 

fiu4«ii    Aid    Ku^U    wiU  W 

'  dUUwMcd  hy  £h*of(mi  b«CAU*«  t>«y  u>Hil 
pot  ocly  tDA^t  M9ue  d-thf/^fOrMte  d 
IMW  r»Kul*tk}}tf.  but  al'ta  A^pUin 
th«M  d»iw««i  to  «tw<i*ntf  iiapltamA 

Since  ftid  oHicv  mi«H  h«v*  bA«*i  th« 

pi4t*f4Jiir  yft»n,  lh«y      fniqu«nily  thf 

Aid  oHU^  H*^,in  turn,  bocvaw  »ttfwy»d 
Mth'ft4ud«fiU  b«uiuM  itwy  tn  und«r 
paTSM«r»  *»d  do  not  b«>'e  Um*  tc 
•A^kyo  th«cik»»i«;  '«h«  ^fobkm  goM  on 
(ifid  ui.  Tt»*  C£>mb4i»d  frmifAtkm  yl«u. 
.^antf  sod  »ui£  m»MMlur  ■  d«»^y  catM- 
u«(iuti  t}Mt  CAS  ffx^kKW  Miy  »<V(» 
iiiofaetil, 

B«md«t  aUcU»i  th«  humfttt  nklkiiM 
M^t  ild  0|}«{«tJt0fl8.  avn«tAnt 
clwwijje*  th«  *a>ooth  d#Uv«fy  of 

»t8dtJ3l  aid.  Ail  otikx  ep*f«tUj«  m  lh« 
ffUi*  ^  coMUnr  flux  caoikK  rMcb  wvU- 

«lon,  uid  4#«4U£?«  prwui*  UAUilly 
f  uUi  in  d«Iiyffd  wvicw ,  Uwt  pa^wotK, 
ikod  b^tHrd  out  Such  1«  )^  m 

i'ppitJpdti^  »nvircjfnj«mt  lc«  «ni#,  U  ih« 
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Md  Otto  SbCr  NMd  to  Bt  Hon)  Smitiw  te  SUM  Neufb. 


"Vuujiifj/ffhfffi?,  vowh«v>  y'iHiiiorint'- 
They  fh  tbtt  f'/(?ru  w/  wink,  utid  y  ou  irtnc 
it  ttfi  t  $if  down  un  J  -Myim- ihiunv  a 
mty  KttJuH  help  ynu/i/Ju'/iiK/ju  iyi  yuJ. " 


Mt  »MtI«0.  D^iiu^  *\wimi\f  pooCy  ^ 

*Gam  Bid  oKic*  »tofif  U?  »oc^l  f*rvk*  tj»- 
jMitaMfil  woducf,  who  b«l>flv*  mt9 

■  For  thi»,  >LHi  AT*  1^  b«  |r»^i  Mid  a«x«y{ 


*'Siacif  aid  pWfXugtjti  qno 

p(a^t»*  incumv  for  the 
previtms  calttndar  >'e«r, 
MddmlsmofempIoyoHsni 

can  drastically  thun^c  « 
Mtmknt'sfmaacialumdition, 
PxwmQOS  cunrvni/y  /W- 
Mfudents  ta  amiplvtc  a  SpfJtiat 
CQodiUan  fann  md  Ui  m:a;V^ 
additkma]  aid,  but  thi$ 
prottice  is  iial  wiMy 
adverU**sIot 


tJ»n§iB«  ioU,  »h0  Uh  th«  «H»W 
jp^i  imd*,  Umih  sUo  h«U«vW 


dutiit^the  fwariitgs,  it  upiMmn 
iha4  m<f4ft  tenMOfi  ia  ftsU/nm 
hwoi'  ievt?/  aid  pffke 
p€w»Qtuifd  a&  cppo^  to 
dim:tarx  andag&isUmt 


^^«*^^f*lfi.  it  ififMMTi  lK*(  fsw^i  \em\Q$i  iy 
f«]t  fwMJ  k)w«r  I«v*l  lid  pffk:*  p^^jwJ 

ractofi.  b  (jct  nw«t  po«itiv«  miawki 
floto<;wj  aid  offk«  »ulf  pjtu- 
vidtd  wImw  a  »(u<i«o{  cm^*  bit  o*'  brr 
wiy  thit>u|;hU«  c*wpu*  aid  bvrwwcr^ty 

b«4w^«  $lij4«nli  staff  rslale^  b#U  to 
mutual  xofifuf foil  ri«ul(.i«^  from  tb« 
cwjjHex  and  cbajj^^iuj^  patuf*  of  lh«  9y»- 


Slwkmi  iM^  tb«?  th«  cufWGt  f tnaucUi 
aUi  ft«««m  ^  too  ii»kl  »»d  ui»dajH*W# 
to  ip«cW  £:in;um»4#»c#a-ao  m«tt#r  hpw 

by  k  »<4»da«<  sam^d  jamiU  r«id«»*a.  wh« 

MM        ,U  hit  My  a#*{Jy 

t}Of»  d  >«Qila'ii  iia^ialai«l  packagJi. 

Fir*l.  yh«  WM  wpftflisiiJj'  aa- 
•JftMd  to  Wprk-Muify       that  nj^*  «Hii*i 
mA  hatH««  >4^     typ^g  aod  pw»hios 
ill  1^  litjrtjy.  WlaJJi'tba  aid  o^fita 

Y  wwitf.JawikHadtoipaiid  tiawiw^pkl  - 
in«  tha  oa»a**(y  i*api  to  yd  n^«4j|yu«id 
tMj  tiir*a  oceaikjija,  Wh«n  iV 
ciiva<J  lh«  Jt^  »iw  wantad-  !ytofi%  iu 
\hm  Laqgui«»  L^k^^  •vntlually  wm 
forced  loraa4i?,  biKytuaa  feac  I)  inaa*  H»ai>» 
it  Inpoaf ibk  to  ■iavalor 
wa«  ayaJlabk. 

S«to«d.  luff  Uin«M  k^rcad  W  to  mita 
,wtftk^tti«5S«vu»ofccaik>n<  A*an»ijil, 
-iha  ujiabla  la  *arn  )»ai  j»aAijBum 
,  Watk-i>tvKJy  ilkH«>ent,  Thia  Wilh 

t*{  WJla.  wKk^  »uU4^Ui}  Init  not 
hl^i  aucii^^  ^  bar  to  qualify  Ua  Htfi\(: 

Aid  CVV^Tk^.  *  ^ 

WUk  \ht  aid  fi«i^  U(  ia  ' 


ta»tii»o«y  ^  Mkhi«a«  ^iniwti 
wa.  liiM  wWi  p}«MI  k>f  mora  miilvily 
Ipwanl  tWiju^  fiwiai  >iiua^iooa 
^  Ihal        by  lha  awli;  is- 
dkkatry  a«a^  which  hm      a  rippk  ff. 

tWaJ  iadiMirkii  aCalaa  «i«  fwi^  Um 
USM  piot^,  and  Dm  ^Mlaat  aid  vyafaM 
tnuat  h«       nMp«aaiMi  to      Mi^ti  w 


'T^miimony  fnmi  Afichigan 
Mhtikfitawaf  filled  with  pleas 
for  marv  simsitivify  taward 
sJianging  finuni^jal  kltuatkm 
i^^bi  wi ifi  that  iUate  by  the 
mto  industsy  crash,  which  has 
bad  a  ripple  sff(H:t  an  the 
0at^  state's  meaaomy." 


Sioca  aid  packjffia      baaad  w  Uia 

tiu4attl'i  w  pmrmW  t^  p». 

vknw  caWkkf  ywmr,  '»»d<iaa  k)a«  q|  am. 
pky^l       draalicaily  a  fttu^ 

<J»Bt.>  fioaociat  uj«diil<w.  Kw)vi»k;»a 
cunviif  ly  i)Uac  fur  »JiuJiM^  tp  (.-pi»siB<a  a 
Speck!  Cooditk>a  a^i  la  raca^va 
♦dii^ttoiiar  aid.  tnit  l^ii'ia  pfacli**  li  j>o4 
w«y  <NjV«0iaad  or  mx<}amyif4*^: 
Tba  atu«laii4s,  did  i^Mifa  aUnit 
lh#  wiataoca  of  twc)*  a  p««tam  JMid  u»n^ 
P^»d  tha  t)ac«ia»ry  «ppjkrilk}«,  UfuaiJy 
iiftvaf  racai^  a  mpeiMM  da^ied 
•dditkJijaJ  aid.  OvwaJI.  v4flifH»a  aid  <ftii- 
tXTf  wflf*  talucUfil  to  chao^  aid  pack- 
^  in  miditraam,  mi4  Hwhntt  ware 
vary  difcoui^gaif  ai^out  tiiisf  wjwiiJift#- 
U)  prvvUla  aiaiaiaiK*  d«ii<»^  tfy - 
'^tlma,  ^  $ 


4i 


*  6.3 


^  Aid  (Nkt  Staff  WMi  IMfht  Pm  CfflfWrmt 


"  fif  VouVhkI  jr<'w»**'Jf  KnUuix  Ih*'  fk^J^s  tin  J  f}rw/Hf*fii  ^<!^,  /^fNjf  jf.nuiwfign.vum! 


ftJt  by  ihI         iit^if  t^iin^  with  th« 

UMieii  dajUm  ctmpknl 'with  gtwi»>*t»< 

Aid  lyiiuM  per«f«w^]  -tKi  inKUKM»#o4 

mid  (j^i^taJinK  u»  »  tUily  b«»ii  Tbft  frwj»- 
Uaikjn  *oU«»i.by  Oiii  MM^ttil  kid  uHKtt  ' 


The  h^urs*rvUK>kMM(.      ^oH^  ii  loo 

fAHTT  pvHvriiUng  !ci  iht  bMt  their  sbiil- 
.ty.  If  this  ftiliMtion  LMiyat  \m  improved.  i\ 
'tti*y  wfU  ip«II  thv  d^iw»UU     Um  tiu- 


(g)  TIM  TMi«  (rf  StuM  AU  is  Hurti^  Acm 


^  I  huJ  <  i:u!itHi  £f  tl'.'fm-  ui  fhr  Iff  fipf  tl^mv 
fjmuif;<ril  t/id  «HiJf<f,  unit  1  utiiur^t  ttuj< 

did  ft 'I  /uf  ftht  any  nwmy'  ^'thy  ^ivjvki  i 

j^twWrfft  hi  fil>dw  W>«.**Umi  »t4#»«j  1* 
lntiiiij(.  Sludffit*' Tfiwd  !N!ntm»'  uvni- 
pUititii ahom  the  tuning  of  botb  rnc«>vi»^ 

Ituid*.  Aitl  oifii      »)to  iiuihimi  how  Ihft 

1hf<ti-  al!u{ui«m<(  itfCHirdtn^  the 
iund>    f>iM   iMi^liveiy    unp^ift<i  oit 

n<><><)f.fl{!iK1        f«c«ipt      n^ifd*  wifft 

mji*  Wlulu       pikHilfifu  infj.'#ci#  >»5I  lid 
^  fm:ipl»iit«.  11  paHiruisriy  hurls  &iudehti 
wWh  fi»milfff*/>f  iheir  ovfU,  p«rtR-uUf}y 

This  pff>l)}»«»  nol  only  txiairt  wllh  Hr*^it» 
and  lihho*  but  cIk}  wilb  VVofk  Siudv 

Ikjt*  dw  i«  How.  wh<j  jMfv**  Oi»  thp 


Iirm«tlv»  Ai.tifiTi  in  Caltkifnit,  athMlMl  to 
th«1*r.l  t^t  c/imin^  up  with  llvuii^  >it«d 

chtckf  jwnvn  U  *«ry  dittituU,  if  m)t 
puMlbl*.  lot  ftMiiy  Mudftili  They  ftn  ol- 
101)  !«jt  tvlth^HiI  murniy  ft>f  cafiaie,  Ux>ki(. 

iiott  nmunb.  snd  »tudfitl«  ilro^igly 
cofmdet  druppin^  ^Hit  iil  Kbooi.  ThU 
p!«n,  howtjvet,  %«uu1d  Etot.resull  in  jMv- 

two  lu  three  weeki  a  Mu^nt  wJI  uO( 
qualify  fuf  »  »i^ific«m  fund 

ThU  issi*^'  1*  p*rtivu!»rly  ipp1U;*b}*f  lu 
AK1>C  ■T«:lpi«ntt.  ThjXHijih  tJ*^j  lurvfy.  ' 
NSi^K  fowid  that  the  T¥*pymiefiUi*hvt 
enrolled  ih  cu)l«^,  befi>re-  i:u{tU{:i)u^ 
.  N5iKf',only  U' p«nTnt  h*'^  ubliiiusiie'de- 
fiifte.  Fm^iiii*!  pfpijlpijv*  were  tlun  mufof 
-  t*iMH!  ol  the  hlf^h  »4irUi«ii  t^tt,  *Md  ns- 
H«hiinx  obllstlw  such  s*  fainily/pii>i)^ 
)tin  ({diicMXli^        tiniMkiMl  aid.  Uck  of 

pnobiRWi*.  mi  bejjifj  »blt  la  sfftud  iiViii^ 
«/ui  koUefe  en  (7eu>4»rii*Hi  1uJ  i  1  (ti>e  etu- 
pl^^yinent  i(3t«ri«<*uu(  Uryeiy  feUu  bM:k 

iain0ii«y. 

It  in  lmpi>d«fit  k»u)uiflr«t(«nd  Ihjlwhcu 
an  ArtX;  fftclpiflnl  ntfRiVdi  i.vlle^  ii  ii- 
n>fH'idi  hutd^n  ixp!iK:«(i  on  hipor  h&r  en 
tKS  {aniily  Addiliuivsl  e)ipen»€«  »ut:hi» 


Tele*  ipraed  »bout  ilusWu 
cM^lAg  in   their  fiiWH:i«I  aid 
^  tJwp^iui  md  ptwchatiiig  jporti  dkn' 
"  uid  Inviting  is  nnmey  f]W)(ei< 
•resi)  e^ieptUMi,  fivK  iHc  wle.  A  ki< 
itf  ••crifim  m*d*  by  ttudeuli.  , 

•  ^Mr«  li»4ey.  J|w»t"t«iMT»wi  In 

urd«-  iu  Uifahi  eiKiugh  Tuodf  tv  p>ey 
for  iKi^H:4M)o<viJ  at>d  Uvi»g 
■  penM«,  f{h>4<flti  heve  b«eit  drep- 
p4nii  lettHWlef  ur 

Iti^  Ip  Kbuol  |^'ljn>«  mlhw 
fM)!  tiiiM.  llii^  >4*a  iiKreiM*  UMti, 

»  WiMM  4«  y«w  bkMp4^  Thi* 
,  dd  colktiuinl  ejspreeeion  \i»#d  1o 
jj|nify  ■wtietKtiiiwv  itemandj,  ap- 
, jBjM  \v  I  VVLKwyiu  efudent  whv 
dnplayed  beixialdi  cuv«firt^  the 
pvitliKi  o{  bif  arm  where  iw  ^kh- 
neM  ■  [^M«M  <■  w*«k 

mvmy.  - 

^  5iui«  »iui^(B  must  deirMM  their 
livii^  «xpMue«,  iviH.\  »\Ui^*tHM* 
are  siji^ilfkanUy  flu- 
dent  refayfrd  {h«I  her  ine«{  9^' 
penMs  were  depettdmtt  vpoii  the 
r»t«  U  h«{  ^  «nd  «ki:Utc  hiUt, 
Uiuail^  Wy  tlS  p«s 
ieit  .  ■■ 

«fc«fly  rp<i*wii«)t;  H»m}U  with- 
(Hjt  ftikquati  dolkrf  to  ftrMiKe 
their"  ihildreu's  po«i*«wid«iy 
%%itiM  ttfe  dippi*^  into  their  wtlre- 
jj*efti  lumii.  Ihawjivg  on  Ihii  pkxh- 
«y  pfioi  |o  rmire?T)«fit  zeAufta  In 
{)«>  iiMmt  t>i  iaAe»  »Ad  peneliiei. 

•  H««^  fee  Mkt:  >io.  p&fef}l)i  ers 
mH  wiling  tb^U  hoaMra;  Ihey  ftce  fe- 
nioct^tng  tl>ei»  Higfi  U»4«rp»t 
rate*  m«k<4  thi*  expeiwiive^ 

«Uv^i^(  ^K-WMieii  hi  tl>«  is- 

Mit^hlM^a  ^  ^>Hir«  cofiiducted  » 
nwathoj)  pn'^wioK  tfteioiir 
svhkh  htt  E:t}nip«f<Ki  lu  "  ,lhe  fel- 
low ill  the  TV  i;tjmu)«r<;wl  wfto  is 
t{y)nH  to       K  padUige  delivered 
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fln*iKi«|  Aid  «dn)[nii(iitt>f<i  h»*  b««n  in 

Aid  o<lic#  di»lHjr*td  uunlnj;  loaij  U«)IJ*f* 
liJIulii?^^  ()f  lh«  »lutl«n1  tLT        wkJl  liHt> 

WM^  HUIlim  Uk»  th«  ri»k  uodfy 
Muil««ii»  In  niivftucA.  i\w  woriy  jnvoJvwU 

Ti>#  ili^  1)0*  whI  Dwhh^  ih« 
fuliywIf^jtcAti^'iiikyiW,  1W3K»3.0«rfi. 
ftUutwn  did  ihM  n»t«iv»  »oik»  t>|  iu 

N'1>SL.  CWS.  inri  S^CX^  -until  CVlofeer. 

'ittmhUti,  9 mi  fm\dt  canw  tWvu«h  WOi 
»»*  tw  fca  lucky  jwxt  tfijitf 

Tb»  riikf  did  fHM  •ihI  h«f».  Th»  Mm* 
uAkar'wuti  vn  to  mUy  I  Hat  whtu.CAH)- 
jtnM       adeinpting  Iu  h«Ip  by  spijojv. 
»  #up^tein«nt«J  app/upHition.  tb«v 

Vtw9d\he  suppknwilAl  fur  t!>f  Pall 
Cr»m  PtO|^/«m  it  ihnw       uv«f  J.OOQ 

tittw  wh«n  th«  fid  d/liLs  ftiiempljni^. 
Ut  pit?t««  wioiw  term  «w«rii»  Uh  *II  «iU 
rw:{pi«i)t*  fiiHliMs       tinw  to  aj*t«a 


A  im^ot  ^ipvclotibt  liming  prulUm 
•unow/Kit  miiM^Xw  rim]*  by  Mik]«ntsoi 
Uw  pfto»L»«»of  on  0»<*  fjn«THl*]  Applt- 
t*noo  fofu}.  Ui  i  pnvtln  i.u/j*of»«tiw 
With  KSiy  tlAH.  om  titii§9n[  Miendi^  a 
hlA^-pf/cW  l^w  IuhJjwxI  uiiiv«f«jfy  In- 

f(«f  {ivff  llrtws  This  (:«ut«J  ?j#r  twani 
If  tl^^lAVrti  by  s«v*<«|  nKmths,  Tb«  I>«cji 
forth  iM»«<J«tl  in  i>wm:tlng  sppln^ . 
tMNtA  i«  tYMtill^  «  tilMl  li^l      tin)*:  $ 


Jer  f»f  Jh«  Ujr»f{  piHJf  lo  t«c«i WnK  i^utWnt 

m#dwv«  ouKry  from  th«  sludwil  »n4  flO 
n««t)«I  lid  fOfljwMnity.  Ytho  quMiki^Mi} 

c^ilinj^tn!  upcMi  dfsit  r«j(ii4nt ioit  m  m4] 

^  On  Unuiry  2y,  mrriATV  «l  »du- 
CAtion  T»fr#J  ^!  »8»iH»st»d  tH«  Utp^. 
m*nt'»  Jmiuthy  UnplriwntftlkMt  prw.*^ 
t«l)injf  fcf  ftll  Mutknl*  tu  cuei^Ws  » 
'■St»len)*BE  tj|  VWi/iUliiu}"  cwti/yii^ 
thi{  iSi>i  h*a  ih^  df»f:  cw 

Thtn.  th#  4t\i4#fiC»  *J^tU#  S«fvk«  ' 

Mf»f  Kymiw  rt*H«K-  lijsi  or  n«t«r  r*- 
w»ivfd4-h#  ti»1il|iii  an  nflicUvil  {«!  Ih«  * 

Aid.  . 

lubinlUfdio  ib»  «ld  oWtuj.  !h« 

Itua^t  will  W  Mjivd  tw  «t(tfHl  «  h#MiMj^ 

lo  f>fpv»  j^fl(d«lf4E(iM»  uf  wiU  be  vkrtvtd  Jn 
UfliuH  i>l  the  aid  srMfti«d  T)»«  vHivrrti- 
t}«  *ri  Mked  lo  ijnjvid«  1h«  n*nw  #od 
KK:f«l  .'W.ujify  MvniUHs  dI  t)tw«  «ittd#nU 
SiKniBg  »t*f»swiili'l?wt  Dot  producing  th« 
Wittf  to  th«  DviMitfMAt  Kdu&ntiMa 

*««N:h  t;t\i«p;^MFlRC)  took  tb»  Imm  to 
tff'dfffvl  cuufl.  imi  ]Md{^  A^p  jMufvi  » 
prfljmln»fy  Inlunction  in  M^rth 
Wtd  by  A  pwnMiiawt^OTM  in  latt  )uW. 
I"«t  IWo  d«yf  bufo^t  llW  )ulv  I  .itarlinK 
d«ta  lA  S^'tonkNJ.  Jh*  SHp^tHM?  iw- 
vc)^  AJwp'*  })crtn4n«nt  InjwfKfUjti, 
T^w  [>ji«ftnwnf  d»nK)n«tr«(rU  mKM>. 
»bk  •ct.wi  by  njlijwirtg  iu»tltuMun« 
"wAil  until  S«pt«i«bBf  1  Id  Im^h  •n/oft:*- 
H>fS}l  luid  waiving  !be  f#qiifMan«nt  th*t 

W  th«  aid  oitL: 
As  «  rnult.  lid  uffkjB       mit  f«U  ttw 

full  eiknin  oi  $v}ixrnm  0«  auu^vd.  Hoiy^ 
nrr,  tb«i  S<'Io«u«  wiSl  umm  b«- 


A^d  aid  uffk^i        ibit  ih«  {S^ilo 
wtMj  Aw#iMJm«tl  #oii7fi:#4rwftt 
c«uM  »iidltk5«*l  p«p«fwvfX  kr 
r»*dy  py»i¥Jit»*<W  »jd     k«  ilWf . 
Ttj»f  fcould  bf  \mi9r  tymiU  nulti- 
l»$  *i\itS^i  with  t^i  Aid 
^»m*  ami  diAM^ioAtii^  .rmn  itt- 
kwsiaJiwo  *b<Hit  Ih*  ii^v§rma».  . 


«M  ,  MjfK  Thii 
r«pi>rt  bmr  nkttdy  MUrwMud  pro^ 
htm  cMtMd  the  ct)«*pJe.-<  «id'" 
•y»<tni  N<;w,  iHiUwiU  wlU  b* 
,  a«Ud  tP  coinpMn  morr-fomA  »t>d 
P«>vJ#iKkijiUm»a  d«:um«rtf»JkHj. 
Mm*  p«p»r  *lwtyA  up«nA  doc« 

d«»if  fftiMd  MfkHii  (]U«f(kNM 

»bo«t       jjMkb^iily  Vf  lb»  law  to  Ai;. 

*^««»^odAW  iBdivjduAl  ptinciplf* 

•Uhj<  AWViCA  in  Jh#  WUitA4>.  N'u 

pnncIjiitfnA  Af«  bui4« 

»E>nfiiAiik  i  UUM  AUMimAm 

^bm\  Con^rtN  i!«p«  inji>  tht  ftfU 
lb«  ctHiiti  «nd  i«|^)jUtiv«iy  d»- 
teftnif>«  c^jHJinal  ijuiJt  wiih<>4it 
WxMfit  erf  a  trill  Aiui  all  pru<aa>«MM 
M^ordtd  A  O^uiaoL 

♦  r«»t«  a  #WmiI  ia  kKrMw^ 

kAit^which  i<  prulacJptJ 
uckM  ibt  Fifth  AmAiidmAhl-  -b«i" 
va^ll«  h*  muff  cewpla^fl  »  SiA{^ 

iatt  fvf 

ti«ia«,  b#t;Av*»*  i|  di»crjmii>Aj«i 
m©A4  blAiiiiilly  wi  t}]«  bAtU  o/'a^?« 
and  9€%..A  L'Af«  ujsi  aIau  ii«r  snadv 
dlKffniiiwtion  baaW  gn  taca 
And  ittcvma,  bacAUM  a  Ivga  p«r- 
c«nr«^  trf  aid  appikAftU  f  tuU 
aMd  bwar  iiK^i^  p«r- 
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IlL  Access  and  Equity  Issi^ 


(S>/Ud  Cub  U^iraiioitiOBali^ 


HOVPriillwilf's  iob  to  wtikft  Life  u  }\Ulr  hit. 

'  {*•>•. f^jf  rmo.  .H)<>flf  t/gnn.  ur  <%-<TJMHnk- 
(>tfn»i(li»^n(i  lhr>-         Uuti  in/f.  />w*f 

•WHm  »im*t(^\  m*ik  by  *  !it«4 
And  »m!  uifkiPfs  hiH^IiK^tffti  th#ir  k<Lr 

Thi»  lUJKem  i^ju<{ifi*4  ibe 


'*ln  tB8t.  thix  m&diun  income 
fof  Bhik  fam iUm  i^dM  SM I 
perctmt  of  that  fvr  whilv 
fantilivif.  in  W74, 50,iK) 
fmtmtofBJQck  aid  r^ipimU 
,    mnw  frwii  familiBs  with  an 
incinne  belmjt^lZ^sm;  by 
imi  that  fi^^jJ^Ktm^esl  io 
$7.44  petCBoL' 


hiiv*«  while,  mMdit?  To  up|>#f  lawiuw 
d«itf «  s<r  tfHiii ling  aid  . 
Thfl  trndl*  of  it  tUn\y  i  t>n>pl»trti  bv  th«  ' 

f(miMti4}«  »^Hiul  ill©  tiirfjrjN  t#rN(jt*  ui  «id.' 

t5  lUw        jyuwlh  in  ih^  f»m}il»«r  ol  miU- 
(i]f  iiul  uypt^t  ifx.cfjf*  MutkiiU  l>«Jtici- 
tJ»  tlv»  v>iPii5«}n.  This  Uemi 

ihtoM'^i  Oi^  pAjNiji*!  i4  ihis  SiiiWla  in 
rum«  ?>luJ«fif  AMwraiKf  Ai  l  IM  ISA  A  J  hi 

Anulh«r  tiun»«tic:  sbih  i!»  hnuh  io- 
.  to^ij*  l^vtU  w«*  h»^j«d  In  both  Ji*?< 


hav«  «n  incijme  l«v#1  uvw  Ih^  »ip*>*>nl 
pefcmi  ul  lhai  fw  whit*  f«ni)l»#t  Ju 


Wbil«  thi»  report  UiU  m?«  l?r#»*>  tiewa 

(kin{it  >tiU  rpciMv«  nuire  »\d  dullsrp.  pvX' 

alii  thMo  SMS  piumftmi  ' 

,  t^l*.  ■       ■  T  ^  'I 


(g)  inO  PMCTMM  SkeuU  Bf  Suppntsd: 


"I  kjw»*  finlHond  Ifwi  vuiu«  of  THH> 
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Mr.  Moore.  The  clear  message  that  emerged  from  the  hearing  is 
that  students  are  facing  record  levels  of  unmet  needs  due.  to  in- 
creased  cc^t  of  attending  a  postsecondary  institution.  The  23-per- ' 
cent  drop  in  the  value  of  student  aid  since  1080  has  forced  some 
students  to  borrow  more,  . some  to  work  more,  and  others  to  forego 
a  higher  education.      *  , 

There  is  also  confusion  about  the  existing  programs  and  How  a 
student's  eligibility -is  determined.  USSA  recognize  that  many  of 
the  current,  problems  are  the  result  of  continuous  budget:and  ap- 
propriation battles  which  have  negated  mgny  of  the  provisions  in 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980,  but  the  reality  is  that 
many  students'  educational  opportunities  have  befti^  seriously  jeop- 
ardized* 

I  The  reauthorization  process  is  important  in  collecting  input  from 
all  sectors  of  the  education  community,  so  the  Congress  must  make 
a  commitment  to  increase  funding  for  education  to  ensure  access 
for  all  Students  to  a  postsecpndary  education. 

Education  funding  cannot  be  viewed  as  just  a  yearly  appropria- 
tion level,  but  as  a  cumulative  investment  in  the  future  of  olar  Na; 
iion  s  youth-  And  I  appreciate  the  high  priority  the  chairman  has 
placed  on  the  appropriation  levels  as  an  investment  in  our  future. 

In  the  area  of  Pell  grants,  USSA  supports  the  concept  of  Pell 
grants  as  a  foundation  of  Federal  student  financial  assistance, 
upon  which  other  student  aid  programs,  loans,  college  work  study, 
supplemental  education  opportunity  grants,  and  the  Stata  grant 
programs  should  be  based.  Creating  Pell  grants  as' a  true  entitle- 
.  ihent  would  eliminate  the  damaging  uncertainty  that  has  prevailed 
over  the  past  4  ye.ars  due  to  the  administration's  proposal  and  the 
appropriations  and  budget  process,  which  have  together  created 
delays  and  real  cuts  in  the  programs.  These  cuts  have  often  taken 
pla£e  at  a  time  when  critical  decisions  are  being  made  by  students 
imd  their  families  concerning  the  choice  and  affordabiiity  of  an  in- 
stitution. . '  V      ^  ' 

This  uncertai^nty  has  ibd  to  even  more  confusion  in  the  financial 
aid  office  due  to  repackaging  of  campus-based  awards  at  the  last 
minutes- 

USSA  supports  the  modification  of  the  half^c^t  provision  of  the 
-Pell  grant  program  from  50  percent  to  75  percent  of  tuition,  com- 
pulsatory  fees,  books,  and  living  allowance.  The  fixed,  half-cost  pro- 
vision has  resulted  in  many  low-income  students  who  have  unmet 
need,  being  capped  at  the  50-percent  level  of  cc^t,  which  are  artifi- 
cially low,,  and  the  needs  that  are  high. 

USSA  is  concerned  about  the  living  allowance  tier  structure  that 
is  presented  in  this  bill.  We  are  concerned  about  living  allowances 
being  fixed  in  the  law  without  consideration  for  inflation  increases 
or  variations  in  ijeographic  cost-of-living  tiifferences,  which  cannot 
be  realistically  assessed  in  a  national  formula. 

Furthermore,  we  are  concerned  about  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  independent  student  definition  in  this  bill  and  how  this  defini- 
tion could  restrict  access  to  Pell  as  an  entitlement  to  the  low- 
income  student,  whose  access  to  higher  education  is  directly  linked 
to  the  availa^bility  of  ^student  aid.  ^' 

An  American  Council  on  Education  study  of  the  1981-82  Pell 
grant  recipient  poll  of  public  institutions  showed  that  31  percent  of 
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.  all  Pell  grant  recipients  were  independent  students.  Of  that 
amount.  42  percent  were,  minorities  and  85  percent  were  between 
the  ages  of  20  and  22.  . 

And  age  24  appears  to  be  an  arbitrary  age  upon  which  to  tissuhie 
mdependence  or  acquire  additional  documentation,  including, 
tiuote,  And  has  sullicient  income  from  ,  an  independent  source  to 
uidicate  financial  mdependence  during  the  pr^^eding  year,"  un- 

-  quote,  to  be  classified  as  an  independent  student.  This  wording 
sounds  ambiguous  and  would  undoubtedly  increase  tlie  confusion 
around  the  definition  for  many  student  aid  recipients.  %  .  ' 

Beyond  the  confusion  is  the  very  real  pokibilitv  of  denying  criti- 
•caiiy  needed  student  aid  dollars  to  students  who  are  unable  to  jus- 
?T&e  A  mdeperident  status  and  are  thyn  presumed  .de{K>ndent. 
UbbA  does  not  peixeive  the  institutional  block  grant  proposal  as  a' 
direct  simphiieation  m  the  process  of  applying  for  ^udent  financial 
aid  Ironi  the  student's  perspective^  , 

-  Since  btudeij^s  do  not  apply  for  each  program  separately  on  their 
campus,  they  are  currently  filing  an  application  that  is  being  used 
]P^^V-^c^^^8^.^^^^  awards.  The  appropriations  for 
bhIG,  ^ASA  direct  student  loan,  and  the'SEOG,  would  be  merged 
mtoji  block  grant  which  would  bp  distributed  on  campuses  biised 
on^ the  dollar  amount  pf  Pell  and  guaranteed  student  loans  received 
on  the  campus.  This  allocation  formula  appears  to  contradict  the 
intent  of  the  bill  to  direct  the  Federal  funds  to  those  institutions 
who  are  sei-vmg  the  students  with  the  highest  level  of  unmet  need. 

My  immediate  reaction  is  that  there  would  be  an  institutional  in- 
centive to  require  ^  loan  self-help  prior  to  the  receipt  of  campus- 
based^dWards,  since  this  would  be  the  basis  for  the  campus'  alloca- 
tion the  following  year;  If  there  is  some  documentation  or  informa- 
tion which  demonstrates  that  the  existing  relationahif)  between  the 
recipient  of  Pell  and  GSL,  it  might  be  better  to  understaad  the  im- 
plications for  students  in  this  propc^al. 

USSA  agrees  that  the  grants  and  work  need  to  be  reinstituted  as 
the  primary  source  of  funding  for  student  financial  aid.  USSA  is 
concerned  about  the  level  of  student  indebtedness,  directly  impact- 
ing a  student's  choice,  beyond  undergraduate  education,  and  in- 
creasing portions  of  the- Federal  student  aid  budget,  which  has  been 
^Pffci^A"  Program,  thus  limiting  funds  for  grant  programs. 

UbSA  supports  the  elimination  of  the  origination  fee,  which  is 
included  in  House  Resolution  5240,  which  would  result  in  every 
student  saving  a  5  percent 'of  return  value  of  the"  loan,  plus  the  in- 
terest that  would  have  been  paid  during  repayment. 

USSA  fully  supports  the  creation  of  lenders  of  last  resort,  to  in- 
crea^  access  to  GSL  funds.  Many  low-income  students  and/or  their 
families  cannot  obtain  GSL's  from  lenders  because  of  poor  or  no 
^credit- history.  It  is -important  to  break  down  this  barnef  to  access 
to^^  program  that  should  be  the  option  of  all  students,  if  they  heed 
the  funds  for  pursuing  a'postsecondary  education. 

A  mmor  concern  within  the  GSL  Program  is  the  insurance  pre- 
mium. This  fee  is  l^ing  charged  to  every  student  to  cover  the  rein- 
surance by  the  State  guaranteeing  agencies,  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, This  fee  must  also  be  repaid  with  interest.  Research  conduct- 
ed by  the  National  Commission  on\Student  Financial  Assistance, 
documented  that  large  portions  of  tlfl?  student  insurance  premiums 


were  being  used  to  cover  basic  operating  expenses  t>f  the  guarantee 
agencies  and  not  being  used  for  their  intende<j^urposes  of  covering, 
defaulted  Idans.     "  ,  .    ,  ..  , 

USSA  urges  that  the  insurance  premium  be  examined  further  by 
Congress.  We  are  concerned  about  a  fee  that  students  across  the 
country  are  having  to  pay  out  of  an  already  shrink^g  pool  of  avail- 
able resources.  „  •    ,      '      i    J  ^ 

USSA  is  concerned  about  a  proposal  to  float  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan^  interest  rate  if  the  Treasury  bill  reaches  13  percent.  We. 
maintain  that  the  GSL  interest  rates  should  remain  consistent  and 
not  include  the  uncertainty  created  by  students  borrowing  today 
and  not  knowing  what  the  future  interest  rates  are,  charged  in  the 
Student  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  would  be.         ^  ^ 

We  are  equally  concerned  about  floating  National  Direction  btu- 
dent  Loan  Programs  that  are  supposedly  designed  tomake  loans 
more  accessible  to  low-income  students.  The  proposal  TC^reduce  the 
special  allowance  to  3  percent  prior  to  entering  repayment  would 
result  in  savings  to  the  Federal  Government  in  bringing  down  the 
total  cost  of  GSL  Programs  without  affecting^elhe  number  of  stu-^ 
dents  receiving  a  loan.  '    /  .  . 

The  3-percent  figure  was  calculated  by  the  National  Lommission 
as  a  figure  which  adequately  compensates  for  the  expenses  iiih 
curfed  in  servicing  the  loan  while  the  student  is  m  ^hool.  UbbA 
oppt)ses  any  efforts  to  transfer  special  allowances  charges  to  stu- 
dents during  any  part  of  the  loan  process.  We  strpngly  support  the 
creation  of  the  National  Center  for  Postsecondai^  fikiucational  Op- 
portunities as  a  mechanism  for  increasing  student  awareness  __ol 
their  potential  eligibility  for  financial  assistance,  due  to  broad  dis- 
semination of  necessary  ^information.  We  support  the  expansion  ot 
the  Trio  P-rograms  to  meet  th?>  needs  of  educationally  and  economi- 
cally disadvantaged  college  students.  Due  to  limited  funding.  Trio 
Programs  served  493,000  students  last  year,  less  than,  10  percent  ot 
the  eligible  population.  ■  "  \      ,  j- 

Studies  have  shown  that  students  who  receive  the  full  range  ol 
special  services,  counseling,  tutoring,'in  basic. gkills,  are  2.26  times 
more  likely  to  complete  the  first  year  of  college.  Although  ^ot  a 
Trio  student  myself,  I  was  fortunate  ia  be  a  recipient  of  the  Cleav- 
er Scholarship  Program,  which  provides  high  school  students  with 
f  the  necessary  information  to  help  them  through  the  financial  aid 

^^In^addition,  L was  awarded  a  scholarship  which  provided  me  with 
the  necessary  funds  to  attend  college.  This,was  after  receipt  of  all 
Federal,  State,  and  institutional  financial  aid  that  I  was  eligible 
for  Without  this  extra  funding  to  meet  my  unmet  need,  I  would 
"  hot  have  been  able  to-begin  or  successfully -complete  my  undergrad- 
uate, studies  at  Ohio  University.  " 

By  instituting  an  agency  such 'as  the  Center  for  Posteet^ondary 
Educational  Opportunities,  programs  such  as  Trio  and  the  Cleaver 
Scholarship  Program  could  help  benefit  more  of  tb^  students  w.|io 
are  in  desperate  need  of  their  assistance.       ,      ■  -     ^  ,  ' 

The  future  of  education  remaining  accessible  to  ail  students  lies 
in  the  maintenance  and  expansion  of  financial  aid  programs,  which 
provide  equal  opportunity  in  higher  education. 


^Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the  U.S, 
btudent  Association  on  House  Resolution  5240.  We  are  looking  for- 
._-ward  to  working  with  the  ^ubeommittefe  throughout  the  reauthor- 
ization process  m  our  mutual  efforts  to  jdebate,  formulate,  and  ulti- 
mately..  enac^into  law  a  bill  that  will  iiirect  student  financial  aid 
you  of  J*^^  decade  toward- equal  .access  in  education.  Thank 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you. 

Ms.  Sifuentes,  you  have  been  a  witness  before  tJiis  subcommittee 
Oetore  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  you  again.  ■ 

[Prepared  statepient  of  Diana  Sifuentes  follows:]  ■  ' 

PiutfAEW)  Statkmsnt  or  Diana  Su-ukntks,  Law  Student,  Vrnvnua-n  or  Houston 

Law  ScHoox. 

•  ^?'t"^"^^  >  Sifuentes  aiid  I  ani  currently  a  student  in  the  Sfihool  of  Law  at 
N  Umvereity  of  Houstcn.  I  «ould  like  to  t^e  a  few  minut^  thfs  mo?S^  to  Uk 

to  you  about  my  life  as  a  niigranf  farmworker  and  in  particular  how  o^e^rSrmn 

.  When  people  ask  me  where  1  was  bofn.  I  answer  Weslaco,  Texas  because,  indeed 
his  is  where  I  grew  up.  But  the  truth  is. that  I  was  born  somewherVbetw^n  wS- 
laco  and  Robstown,  Texas  in  a  small  town  along  highway  77  My  mot  her  and  father 
were  migrants,  and  on  the  day  I  was  born  they        on  theS^way     wSk  In  Z 
fields.  My  father  probably  still  worked  that  day.  '  _  "^^ 

■  -  "xT  s*'^^"  daughters  of  Eva  and  Sahtos  Rivera  and  as  I  say  we  were 
migraiTts.  Neither  my  mother  nor  my  father  had  any  formal  education  ^id  ray  eaV^ 
hest  memones  are  of  the  fields.  Each  year  in  late  March  orlarJy  AprH  We  would 

itk  .t^^'^S'* ''"'^  ^^P  ^  Michigan,  Ohio  and  Indiana  where  we  woS  d 

p^ck  straw^rncs  and  cherries.  I  especially  remember  the  farm  where  we  picked  n" 
Michigan.  We  w§re  fortunate  because  we  did  a  good  job  and  one  farmer  Mr  Ko^ 
h«r.k  mvited  ub  back  year  after  year.  He  cleaned  Ld  wash^  dow  J  tKkken  cS? 
WtK.'^w '^'"f  an^  that  was  our  "house"  for  three  orj-our  months.  I  also  remem 
S  4  d-rK^/^l  aays  for  strawberries,  twenty-five  cents  a  box.  We  start- 

ed at  4:00  m  the  morning  and  Worked  until  6:00  at  night.  All  of  us  worked  mv  six 
sistm  my  mother  and  myjather  and  honestly.  I  would  like  to  b?Ile  tf  ;a/tS 
It  was  fun  or  that  it  brought  the  family  really  clcee  or  that  I  learned  tiie  V^ue  of 
hard  work  fmu  this  experience,  but  I  can't.  -It  was  difficult,  tedious  boringlnl  in 
rj^rn^rr ^Hl^'^  dehumanizing.  The  main  thiiS^  yoS 

preferabl^        never  want  to  do  it  again  in  your  life;  that  almost  anythingl^Jms 

But  working  in  the  fields  was' trie  only  thing  my  father  knew  afid  it  provided 
enough  money  to  get  us  by  when  we  got  back  to  Weslaco  in  October  until  the  next 
season  camwtthe  following  March.  ^>*'^'  u»jui  wie  nexi 

Mm^J:^  migrant  educational  pr<;graiiis  in  those  dS:ys,  and  though  people 

came  to  the  fields  m  Michigan  to-talk  to  my  parents  about  the  children  atteSyi 
summer  school,  we  were  depended  on  to  help,  education  would  have  to  Wait 

•  As  you  can  imagine,  my  education  suffered.  The  area  around  Weslaco,  Texas  gen- 
fJfi^Lnrj"  >  ^^'^  VaJley"  has  the  highest  concentration  of  migrant  and«Sl 
Jrmworkep  of  any  place  in  the  country  and  the  schools  had  a^iSal  system,  one  for 
migrants,  one  for  non-migrants.  It  wasn't  that  we  migrants  were  held  back:  it  was  ' 
just  that  there  were  no  expectations  for  us.  We  were  passed  from  grade  to  grade 
S«  iw  w"':^  °^  and.  of  couree,  beginning  the  school  yearjn 
late  Ot^bernnstcad  ot^earlv  September  aiid  eridihg  the  year  in  March  instead  of  ' 

ihllTl!^  fr/i,"'rfi^  ^^-"^  i"  ^^^""^  teaching  time  each  year.  I  remember 
when  I  was  lij  the  fifth  grade,  a  teacher  gave  me  a  huge  stack  of  workbooks  and 
worksheets  an^  ^id  "do  these  over  the  summer".  While  I  know  she  meant  wen?! 
didn  t  imderetand  any  of  it  well  enough  to  work  on  it,  and  I  surely  couldn't  do  it  at 
the  Kolarik  larrij,  . 

for^/hf  i^lS'"^'  continued  this  way.  each  year  I  was  further  behind,  each  yearT  left 
tor  the  fields  in  March  and  returned  in  October  until  at  sixteen  I  dropped  out  of 
school,  got  hiamed  and  began  a  family.  Less  than  a  year  after  getting  married  mv 
husband  wds  sent  to  Vietnam  and  a  year  later  he  returned  a  different  man;T'nS 
enraged  and  brutal.  We  were  divorced  within  a  year,  ,  «  u  ujj 
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Mv  situation  was  now  worn?  than  before.  Good  joU  are  not  available  to  people 
without  high  school  diplomat  and  besides,  I  now  had,  a  one  year  old  8on.  That 
sunnner  I  was  back  in  Michigan  picking  strawberries,  (now  for  a  dollar  twenty-five 
a  box)  arid  it  was  here  that  a  recruiter  told  me  about  the  High  School  Equivalency 
Program  at  thir.University  of  Houston.  ^  ■^ 

» In  October,  1971  I  came- to  the  HEP  program.  I  lived  here  on  caiiipus  with  other 
student*.  I  was  given  the  mo^i  intensive  basic  instruction  I  had  ever  received  bi^t 
more  than  this  there  were  expectations.  Expectations  that  I  would  succeed,  that  1 
:would  get  my  General  Educational  Development  Diploma,  that  I  would  jfraduate 
from  HEP  and  go  on  to  college— and  I  did,  -  ^    '  / 

AfUfr  only  eight  weekjs  in  HEP  I  was  tutoring  other  students.  There  was  a  true 
sense  of  cameradarie  among  students  and,*  for  the  finit  time,  I  had  teiichers  who  un- 
derstood where  I  canie  from  and  what  I  was  capable  of  achieving.  jNot  only  this,  b^it 
I  also,  saw  other  student^*,  regular  students  from  tlie  University  ol  Houston  going  to 
cla^X  studying,  participating  in  campus  activities,  I  knew  1  could  do  what  they 
were  doing  and  I  really  was  motivated  by  thier  example.  r 

I  visit^  the  library,  the  bookstore,  the  gym,  the  University  Center.  I  rubbed 
elbows"  with  regular  university  students  and  I  had.  a  student  LD.  People  who  grow 
up  in  families  where  college  is  an  expectation  don't  realize  ho^  frightening  college 
b  for  womeonk  who  never  was  expected  to  be  there.  HEl*  was  tremendously  helplul 
in  assisting  me/^iii  overcoming  the  fe^  of  the  unknown  in  .relation  to  attending  ^'"1; 
lege,  ■  '\  ,  ' 

By  Christmas  of  1971,  I  had  completed  the  work  at  the  University  of  Houstoi, 
HEP,  liad  received  my  G.E.D.  and  was  back  home.  After  a  year  of  struggling,  I  en- 
rolled at  American  University  and  through  grants  loaixs  aiid  working  forty 
hours  per  wtH^k  completed  my Jfe>achdors  degreee  in  June  19^0.  ; 

In  the  summer  of  19B3,  I  enrolled  in  the  CLEO  program  at  Washburn  University. 
CLEO  ilhe  Council  on  U-gal  Educational  Opportunity)  was  much  hjte  ipP  m  that 
it  was"  an  intensive,  nononsense  prt^ram  for  students  who  really  waMcd  to  do  well 
in  law  schools.  We  studied  day  and  night,  and  at  the  end  o(  six  weeks,\I  was  accept-.. 
ed  at  the  University  of  Houston  as  a  first  year  law  student.  \    ^  ^ 

I  cannot  credit  this  turn  of  events  tot£flIy  to  HEP,  but  I  can  say^ Without  HEP,  I 
would  not  be  where  I  am  today.  Paring  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  University  ot 
'Houston  High  School  Equivalancy  Program  has  assisted  over  2,000  studtMits -to 


Phippe,  Clark  and  Harris  conducted  for.  the  Department  of- Labor  in  1980  indicated 
that  sixty-two  percent  m%)  of  HEP  graduates  reported  additional  educational  expe- 
riences beyond  the  G.E.D.  ^  .      ^        ^  .  ^  , 

Last  year,  9^%^  of  the  graduates  from  the  Uiliversity  of  Houston  HEP  completed 
college  application  forms  and  over  68%  were  ac^^epted  into  colleges,  universities  or 
technical/vocational  schools.  I  believe  that  tliis  is  especially  signilicant  m  a  time 
when  dollars  are  so  carefully  overseen.  -  ^  ,11^ 

As  a  ^natter  of  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  cost  conscious  world  what  a 
cost  efftH:iive  program  HEP  is.  Figures  published  last  year  by  the  Umt^  States 
Census  BUreau  indicate  that  a  high  school  graduate  can  expecl  to  earn  approxi- 
mately $2HO.0()O -more  in  his  or  her  working  career  than  a  non-high  school  graduate. 
If  we  figure  only  »  twenty  percent  tax  rate  (20^10,  the  101  G.E.D.  graduates  of  this 
years  University  of  Houston  HEP  will  pay  10  times^as- much  in  taxes  (over  and 
above  what  they  would  have  paid  without  a  Q.E.D.)  as  it  co^i  to  help  them  obt^iin 
their  G  E  U  And,  this  does  not  include  the  additional  ^taxable  income  derived  from 
tlW  HEP  graduates  who  complete  collie.  (See  Table)  HEP  is.  indeed,  an  extreme- 
ly\ cost-effective  program,  ^  ' 

I  knQW  that  great  Strides  have  been  made  m  migrajnt  education  durmg  the  past  lU 
"  yeai-s,  but  78%  "of  migrant  students  "stiH  do  not  complete  hi^h  school  I  behove^ 
strongly  in  the  HEP  concept  I  believe:  n^. 

L  That  tiie  High  School  Equivalency  Program  and  its  sister  pr^^rum,  The  College 
As^^istance  Migrant  Pr(^ram  be  extended  through  Fiscal  Year  ; 

2.  That,  funding  for  HEP;  (and  CAMP— College  Assistance  Migrant  Program). 


should  be  increiised         -    .  ;    .      ,  ■     .    ,  ^ 

3,  That  HEP'b  should  continue  to  be  mtensive  day  programs  located. on  collide 
and  university  campuses       .  -  . .  ,  - 

4  That  existing  programs,  programs  with  proven  track  records  should  be  given 
preference  in^ funding  opportunities  {prc^ranos  that  begin  one  year  ai\d  end  the  next 
jdon't  really  help  the  migrant)  '  . 
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^5.  That  every  effort  b*f  nwde  to  formally  coordinatje  HEP/CAMP  efforts  w\th 
ollSISS/SSp^Sr^  HEP  aod  CAlJI  ^ 

4l^r„KpSM"4&S^  '"'^'^  ""-'^ 

_  7.  TTiat  every  effort  be  made  to  work  toward  increasing  the  potential  imoact  of 

mUlS.      r  Opportunity.^CU.:»ha.^evarS  rno4S  one 

mUhon  dollars  per  year  and  its  impact  on  educationally  disadvantaged  youthloidd 
be  tremendously  expanded  through  an  increased  appropriation 

JH^^l"""^'  "^r^  themselves  "second  chance"  nro- 

Sruxm,  tor  tm,  m  for  raany  mi^jrants,  this  second  cWe  m  reaUx/tbe 


/ 
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can'exSfto'^eSi;  'S^'^il^f 1^        ^  «iiploma 

hi^h  f"  **'^>"W  more  in  his  lifetune  than  a  man  who  does  not  have  a 

^  «>n  expect  to  earn  $170,000  morTif^e  a 

high  school  diploma  than  a  woman  who  does  not  "       nas  a 

„  ^  year,  HEP  will  graduate  about  100  student*  with  G.E.Dji-  many  of^iLse  will 
^1     ItnZ.^  f''"'^^:  but  even  fitfoirinff  that  none  of  then,  go  on  to^S^e  ttS^ 
a1    students  (assuming  50  male  and  50  female)  will  earn  approxLiS  szS  000 
:    \      more  m  their  hfetiin^  than  if  they  had  not  completed  thei^cS  On  thL  Slus 

ti^»  ^^"^  ^'^t  »t       t«  provide  thein  their  G.EJ)  P 

llia^".  IS  an  eiitremely  coet-«£fective  prt^ram,  1 
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$170,000  $<i300,000 
312.00C  9p,000 

:  \ — — 
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STATEMENT  OF  BIA.NA  SIFUENTES,  FIRST.YEAR  LAW  STUDENT 

(FORMER  HBP  STUDENT),  UNIVERSITY  OF  HOUSTON 

Ms.  Sn^UENTi^,  (^ngratiilations  on  yW  victory.  ' 
Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  "    •  • 

Ms.  SiKUENTj^.  My  name  is  Diaha  Sifuentes  mid  I  am  currently  a 
-student  at  the  law  school  at  the  University  of  Houston.  You-have 
already  heard  all  of  this  before,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  again 
1  would  like  to^taite  a  few  moments  this  afternoon  to  tell  you 
about  my  life  as  S^migrant  farmworker  and,  in  particular  how'the 
high  school  equivalency  program  and  the  CLEO  programs  have 
dramatij:ally  changed  my  life.  I  grew  lip  in  a  little  iown  called  Wes- 
laco  m  south  Texas  but  I  was  born  in  Robstown.  My  parents  were 

'  fi'  ff'""       ^  P'^^  day  I  W9S  born.  My  mother  tells  me 

.that.Irwas  2  weeks  old.when.X  first  went  to  th^  cotton  fields-so  I 
am  very  familiar  with  them.  ^ 
^   J  am  the  oldest  of  seven  daughters  of  Eva  and  Santos  Rivera. 
IVeither  of  my  parents  had  any  formal,  education  ^d  my  earliest 

;  memories  are  of  working  in  the  fields.  Each  year  in  late  March  or 
early^AprU,  w;e^ would  leave  Weslaco  and  begin  our  trip  to  Michi- 

^gan,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  all  of  those  Qther  States.  That's  where 

'  go  to  pick  strawberries,  cherries,  tomatoes,  cucumbers 

and  anything  else  that  was  growing.  ' 
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One  particular  farm  that  w^e  used  to  go  to,  1  gue^  we  did  such  a  , 
good;  job  that  the  farmer  always  invited  us  back.  My  parents  are 
still  'going  to  that  same  farm.  Each  year  he  would  clean  and  wash 
down  the  chicken  coop  before  we  arrived  and  that  was  our  house 
for  3  or  4  months.  ^     .  u    *  o- 

At  that  time  the  going  rate  for  pickmg  strawberries  was  about 
cents  a  box.  It  takes  about  an  hour  to  fill  each  box  so  it,M|jj^  about 
25  cents  an  hour.  We  were  up  around  4  o'clock  m  the  morning  and 
we  worked  until  we  couldn't  see  anymore,  until  it  was  dark.  Ail  ol 
us  workedrmy  six  sisters,  my  mother  and  my  father.  Quite  honest- 
ly I  would  like  to  say  tljat  it  was  fun  or  that  it  brought  us  together 
or  that  I  learned  thftSvalue  of  hard  work,  but  I  can't.  It  was  very 
hard  work— tedious  and  boring  and.  in  many  ways,  because  ot  the ; 
lack  of  facilities,'dehumani/ing.  ^  ^   j  v 

The  main  thing  you  do  learn  is  that  you  never  want  to_  do  it 
again,  that  you  wiU  do  almost  Anything  else.  But  workmg  m  the 
*    fields  was  the  only  thing  my  parents  knew  how  to  do.  It  provided 
money  for  us  to  get  by  when  we  got  back  to  Weslaco  mX)ctober 
There  were  few  migrant  educational  prograjns  in  those  days  and 
■  though  wjople  came  to  the  fields  in  Michigan  to  try  if  talk  my  par- 
ents' into  letting  us  attend  summer  school,  we  were  depended  upon 
to  help,  so  school  would  have  to  wait.  So,  as  you  can  miagme,\my  : 
education  suffered.  ,  .  , 

The  area  around  Weslaco  where  I  grew  up  is  known  as  the 
Valley  and  it  has  the  highest  concentration  of  migrant  and_^season- 
al  farmworkers  of  any  place  m  this  country.  The  schools  had  a  dual 
system— one  for  migrants  and  one  for  nonmigrants.  rhe  one  tor  mi-' 
grants,  of  course  was  a  lot  easier.  You  could  get  passed  Irom  grade 
to  grade  and  were  not  expected  to  do  much  because  you  were  going 
to  drop  out  anyway.  ,  ,     ^.    ,    ,  mu 

We  would  get  on  an  average  4  to  5  months  of  school  a  year,  ihe 
teachers,  I  guess,  felt  that  we  weren't  going  to  do  much  anyway  so 
"   ■•  thev  would  sort  of  just  give  us  the  homework  and  ydUsknow,  talUe  it 
with  you  when  you  go  up\north  and  try  to  do  it  over  thfj^summer. 
■  It's  kind  of  hard  to  do  wheXyou  get  up  at  4  o  clock  m  thi^orning 
and  work  for  12  to  14  hours,\you  don't  really  have  the^time  or  the 
energy  to  do  any  homework.  So  a  lot  of  it  you  just  didn  t  learn. 
My  schooling  continued  that  way  until  i  was  16  when  I  dropped 
'  out  of  school.  I  got  married  so  that  I  would  stop  working  m  the 
field  and  I  know  that's  a  terrible  thing  to  do,  but  at  the  time,. it. 
was  feasible.  Less  than  a  year  after  I  got  married,  my  husband  was 
sent  to  Vietnam  and,  like  many  of  the  other  men  that  were  sent  to 
Vietnam,  he  came  back  a  jery  different  man.  We  were  divorced^ 

^Mrsituation  was  now  worse  than  before.  I  was  now  divorced 
with  a  handicapped  child  and  no  high  school  diploma.  Jhat 
summer  I  was  back  in  .Michigan  picking  cherries  and  it  was  that 
time  that  I  ran  into  this  person  that  took  the  time^to  talk  to  me 
about  the  HEP  Program  and  said  that  if  I  really  hated  worki^ 

•     the  fields  as  much  as  1  thought  1  did,  that  1  should  look  into  it.  And 
I  did,  I  enrolled  in  the  HEP  Program.     ,  _  , 

In  October  1971,  I  went  to  Houston  and  I  got  my  GED,  I  lived  on 
campus  with  other  students.  I  was  given  the  most  intensive  basic 

,  : ,  i;istruction  I  had  received,  but  more  than  that,  I  was  given  hope. 

^         '   •  80     "  .    V  ■ 
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Srmwprky  '''^"^'^  ^"^'^^•^"^a^  I  co^W  be  more  than  a  migrant 

.      ,  After  I  got  my  GED  I  went  back  to  the  vaJiey,  and  even  witH  a 
:  dtp ioma  it  was  kmd  of  hard  making  ends  meet  and  because  of  my 
A f f  '  ^^y>*xpeiJses  were  pretty  high.  So  I  decided  to.go  to  college.- 
After  5V2  years,  I  fmally  got  out.    .  • 
I. think  the  experience  at  llEP,  not: just  helpings  me  set  into  col- 
Jege  or  getting  me  my  GED,  ihe  fact  that  the  HEP  Pro^m  was  at 
-the  University  of  Houston  gave  me  a  feeling  of  belonging  or  being 
S  these^other  people  were  doing,  the  on^  tl^tS 

going  to  the  college.  I  thmk  that  is  very  important. 

It  took  me  about  8  weeks  to  get  my  GED  and  for  about  a  month 
atter  that  I  sort  of  tutored  the  other  kids  that  were  in  the  program 
V     After  I  got  my  B. m  psychology,  I  worked  for  a  migrant  program 

£,^'!;;L^iM«i"j  ?^"^ation^;  programs.  Then  last  summer,  the 
summer  of.  198c?,  I  enrolled  in  the  CLEO  Program  and  I  did  well 
enough,  1  guess,  because  I  got  accepted  to  the  University  :of  Hous- 
ton Jaw  school  and  that's  where  I  am  now. 
•  I.  cannot  credit  the  turn  of  events  totally  on  HEP  and  CLEO  be- 

f'?"^  i  i'"'Hi'^°"?';t°^*  '^^  ^^^^       determination,  but  I 

think  that  without  these  programs,  I  wouldn^t  be  here  today 

I  ^'f"!'^  ■^il'f  t<>„tel  y^^  a  little  bit  about  HEP  and  all  this  r 
earned  from  the  HEP  Program.  During  the  past  15  years,  the  Uni- 
versity oi  Houston  High  School  Equivalency  has  assisted  over  2,000 
fr^T"  .''i*'?^^'''".u^^^?tSFS  ^>tionaIly,  over  22,000  students  have 
graduated  fronv  the^  HEP  Program,  and  for  almost  two-thirds  of 
these  students,  the  GED  is  not  the  end  of  their  academic  career  it 

-  is  the  beginning.  •  ' 

AuJjff'^^u^  n""^  'V^'^'^y  by  park  Phipps,  Clark  &  Harris  con- 
UT,?D  °I  Itepartment  of  Labor  in  1980,  that  62  percent  of 
f i  nl.'ivT"''^^^  reported  additional  educational  experiences  beyond 
the  GED  iMsi  year,  92  percent  of  the  graduates  from  the  HEP  Pro- 
gram at  Houston  completed  college  applications  and  over  68  of 
those  were  accepted  into  colleges,  univei-sities,  and  vocational 
schools.  -  ^  wv«v  wiMw 

-  I  believe  that  that  is  significaiit'  in  a. time  when  dollars  are  so 
_      :  carefully  overstn^n.  As  a  mutter  of  fact,  it  is  interesting  to  note  in 

the  cost-conscious  world  what  a  cost-effective  program  HEP  is  Fie- 
■      ures  published  last  year  by  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  indicate  that  a  • 
high  school  graduate  can  expect  to  earn  approximately  §230,000 
more  in  his  or  her  working  career  than  a  non-high  school  graduate 
If  we  figure  only  a  20-percent  ta«  rate,  the  101  GED  graduates  of 
this  years  University  of  Houston  HEP  will  pay  10  times  as  much 
in  taxes  over  and  above  what  they  would  have  paid  without  a  GED 
Ihis  does  not  include  the  iidditional  taxable  income  derived  from 
.      those  HEP  graduates  who  complete"  college.  HEP  is  indeed  an  ex- 
tremely cost-effective  program  and  a  worthwhile  commitment  to 
this  country  s  most  valiiabie  reloiirce,  its  people.  ' 
I  know  that  groat  strides  have  been  made  in  migrant  education 
,    ^  during  the  past  10  years,  but  78  percent  of  mi^nts  still  do  not 
coniplete  high  school  I  believe  strongly  in  the'HEP  concept.  I  be^ 
heve  the  High  School  Equivalency  Program  and  its  sister  program, 
the  Coj%e  Assistance  M  should  be  extended.  Fund- 

.    -mg  for  HEP  and  CAMP  should  be  increased.  HlgJP's  should  contin- 
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ue  to  be.  intensive . day  programs  located  on  campuses  becaiise  of 
the  exposure  to  the  learning  experience,  , 

Programs  with  proven  records  shouid  be  given  preference  in 
funding  opportunities.  Programs  that  -feegin  one  year  and  end  the 
next  year  don't  really  help  the  migrant.  Every  effort  should  be 
:made  to  formally  coordinate  HEP-<3AMP  efforts  with  other  mi- 
grant programs  while  leaving  HEP,  and  CAMP  as  entiti^  separate 
from  other  secondary  migrant  programs.  \  / 

Host  colleges  and  universities  shoult^  provide  increased  technical 
support,  not  supplant  current  staff.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
work  toward  increasing  thft  potential  impact  of  the  Council  on 
L&gal  Education  Opportunity,  CLEO  has  never  had  more  than  $1 
million  per  year,  and  its  impact  on  educationally  disadvantaged 
youth  could  be  tremendpusly  expanded  through  an  increased  ap- 
propriation. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  say  that  without  HEP  and  CLEO  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  me  to  get  through  my  GED  and  to 
college.  I  thank  you  for  your  time, 

.  Mr.  Simon,  We  thank  you  for  your,  I  think,  really  great  story. 
The  University  of  Houston  should  be  proud  of  you  and  your  family 
should  .be  proud  of  you.  ' 

Shawne  Murphy/  president  of  the  Coalition  of  Independent  Col- 
lege and  University  Students,  Shawne  Murphy  comes  from  a  very 
Irish  institution,  St,  Olaf  s  College.  [Laughters] 

Ms,  MUKPiiY,  They  say  that  I  am  their  token  Irish  individual, 

[Prepared  statement  of  Shawne  Murphy  follows:] 

Pekparkd  Statkmknt  of  Shawns  M.  Mukphv,  i^^KtsioKNT,  the  National  C^oaution 

OF  lNOia>fc:NDK>tfT  COLUCGiC  AND  Um^  - 

*■ ,  ^ 

TKSTIMONV 

My  name  Shawne  Murphy  and  1  am  a  student  at  St.  Olaf  College  in  Northfield, 
Minnesota.  Additionally,  1  presently 'j^erve  as  President  of  COPUS,  The  National  Co- 
alition of  Independent  College  and  University  Students.  Thank  you  for  allowing  m 
the  time  to  respond  to  this  Reauthorization  Bill.  I  will  do  so  with  some  generalities} 
as  1  have  not  had  sufficient  time  sincie  the  Bill  Was  prijited  to  exi^ino  it  in  depth.  ' 

Qrngressman  Simon,  we  applaud  many  of  ^ur  dreams  for  the  PostiJecond;^ry  Stu- 
dent Aid  Programs,  hidecd,  many  of  your  dreams  have  been  our  dreams  as  well. 
The^.tpta]  cost  of  attendance  at  an  independent  university  has  risen  by  over  $2,600 
on  average  since  1980.  While  we  have  attempted  to  mpjglJthis  rise  by  working  more 
jobs  and  Arrowing  more  money,  you  have  recognized  oiir  need  for  increased  grant 
aid  to  have  Continued  access  to  Higher  Education, 

In  addition,  we  cheer  the  concept  of  an  instituted  master  calendar  for  the  .Depart- 
ment  of  Education  so  that  students  will  know  when  to  expect  the  necessary  informa- 
tion and  be  able  to  plan  accordingly.'  The  elimination  of  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Mxin's  (GSL)  r>%  origination  fee  will  finally  do  away  with  what  was  tc  have  been  a 
Hfcnvgorary  meiisure.  The  inclusion  of  the  family  contribution  schedule  in  law  is  also 
t^be  applaudtnj^ 

We  have,'  hpw;ever,  some  major  woiTies_ concerning  general  aspects^  of  the  B^^.  In^ 
the  Pell'Grant  area,  we  agree  that  all  neendy  students  should  be  autbmaticaliy  f  enti- 
tled" to  Pell  Grant  assistance.  We  are  det^ply  concerned,  howeviTt  thtat  as  the  c«sts 
,cf  the  Pell  Grant  and  GSL  entitlements  increase,  Congress  will  opt  to  hold  the  line 
on  Student  ^\id  Funding  by  restricting  appropriations  to  those  campus  based  pro- 
grams that 'make  higher  priced  independent  educa.tion  available  to  needy  students. 
Wi^  think  that  combining  the  campus  based  programs,  into  an  institutional  block 
grant  may  ^eave  thenr  especially  vulnerable. 

Additiohally,  as  students  within  the  independent  sector,  we  must  expreiss  our  con- ' 
cern  with  the  new  75%  of  cost  Pell  Grant  provisions.  While  the  $3,000  maximum 
will  increase  grant  aid  to  all  ne^y' students,  the  new  75%  of  ct^i.  formula  will  go  a 
lot  farther  toward  meeting  the  full  cost  of  attendance ^or  student*  ilk  the  public 
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■  •     f  i"^'"'^  concerned  as  are  the  wlleges  and  universities  that  we  attend 

KS^^  Taced,  with  borrowing  lai^e  sun^  at' unstable  rates  will  choo^- 

-  to  attend  a  less  expensive  »i8titution,.Economic  segregation  among  the  sectors  of 
.     higher  «iucation  would 

•  wlpleof  society  Tljc  21%  deterioration  ih  ii^e  value,  of  student  md  that  we  liave 
endured  since  1980  hp  already  had  an  impact  on  the  number  of  iSyTtudeni  at 
tending  independent  jngher. education.  The  detrimental  effects  of  tW^  change  on  the 
SusSSteT  ^  growth  t^perience  have  been  rejx^rted  tdZby  Wny. 

^Significant  shifts  by  students  from  the  private  to'  the  public  sector  will  brine  a 
S^,f^/^'-8^'- the  states-.  This-  is  evidentetl  by  statistics  from  Minnesota! 
ui^y^'^f  T^  J\M'nnesota,  20,000  state  residents  attend  private  colwS 

It  i)0%  of  those  were  to  shift  mto  the  pubii«  {sectpr,  it  would  ccet  the  state  govero- 
^^^LT'T'^'f^^  ?27.o.l,nimon  reprmnted*  by  the  incre^  tuition  suSidTS 
quired  to  educate  them  in  the  public  sector.  Michigan  boasts  over  54,000  reside^Tt 
private  colleges.  At  50%  jhift  from  private  to  public  would  cost  the  Ztelrs  5  mfi 
Sih^i  lr^'^  ?^  ^"Sr^  number  of  sfate  resident*  in  the' private  sector; 

mm  studejits  representing  2J5%-of  the  total  enrollment  at  independent  colleges  A 
of  these  student*  from  the  private  to  the  public  s^tor  would  SSe  a 
?l98.omjlhon  dollar  increase  in  state  spending.  w»mu  ^.au-e  a 

-  ■  argfie.that  it;  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  a  50%  shift' of  state  residents 

would  occur.  However,  m  fflujois,  even  if  only  on^fourth  of  the  reeidenU  trsms^ 
ferred,  that  would  represent  a  $99  million  state  expenditure.  '  '^""oem*  u-ans- 
In  the  development  of  the  .1980  Amendments  to  the  Higher.  Education  Act  the 
pubhc  and- private  «3ctors  reached  a  detailed  agreement  on  the  percentage  of  cost 
issue  that  acknowledged  the  significant  differences  in  the  cost  of  Attendance  ia  the 

-  various  sectore.  We  believe  that  the  sectors  should  once  again  have  the  opportunity 
to  reach  an  agreement  so  that  all  sectors  can  work  toward  an  equitable  biFseekinK 
heightened  access  and  choice  for  all  students  entering  Higher  Education 

In  regard  ^Institutional  Block  (Jrants,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  applaud  your  desire  to 
simplify  the;,e.nanaal  aid  programs  for  students.  Yet,  we  are  not  sure  that  by  com-  ' 
bining  wo  feT-ants  the  SEOG  and  tbeSSIG,  aiidone  1«mui  program,  JiDSL,  into  the 
_  Block  Grant  and  allowing  FuvmciSKAid  .^^Vtiministratoni  to  "dUpem;  varying 
amounts  of  grants  and  loaiis  to  each,  stud^,  that  the  programs  are  made  any  sim- 
pler at  the  campus  level. '   '  ..  ^ 

f  have  not  had  enough  time  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the  Blixk  Grant 

distnbution  formulas , for  the  campus  based  pn^rjuns  we  are  worried  that,  by 
making  the  formula  sensitive  to  the  nuiplier  of  Pell  Xlrants  ariftifeSL's  dispersed  in 
the  preceeding  year,  campuses  will  require  that  their  students  first  take  out  GSL's 
-  receiving  campus  based  aid.  In  this,  way,  the  schools  would  protect  their 

canmus  based  allotment  foj  the  follwing  year.  In  addition,  if  there  was  a  significant 
ot  Feil  grant  recipients  from  the  independent  sector  to  the  public,  independent 
^'hooJs  would  lose  that  much  more  campus  based  assi8ta.nce. 

^TT^^T^P".^®^^^'^^  Grants,  we  are  sorely  troubled  over  the  plan  to  allow  GSL's 
and  NDSL  s  to  float  under  the  iiiterest  rate  for, '.Treasury  Bills.  :'XfTordBble  repav- 
ment  rates  tor  young  people  entering  the  job  market  have  been  a  fundamental  part 
ot  the  education  loan  programs.  Added  to  our  worries  that  graduates  will  have  to 
^  T'^'^j  as  Treasury  BUI  rates  rise  is- the  seriods  problem  that  students  will  not  be 
able  tp  identify  how  much  debt  they  are  accumulating  until  they  enter  repayment 
.Not  only  must  students  have  a  grasp  of  thejr  accumulating  debt  in  order  to  plan 
^  m'""  and  professional  futures,  they  must  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  default 

.  Iraditionally,.  a  large  number  of  those  students  who  default  on  their  loans  are 
'  students  who  nevei«  graduate  and/or  enter  repayment,  A  hew  class  of  defaulter  is 

4»?wever. .  They  are .  students,,  who-  bate  simply  accumulated  too -nJanv-  -  • 

■  debts  and  are. unable  to  meet  their  mdnthly  Tepaynients,  ' 

With  loan  rates  noating  under  Treasury  Bill  rates,  a  catch-22  situatidn  might  de- 
-  yelop  ,dunng  periods  of  poor  economy.  High  interest  rat^  would  demand  higher' 
.  payments.  fitom  grad..uates  aii  well  as  restrict  their  opportunity  to  obtain  jobs  W 
would  eiiabl^  them  to  meeVihose.payments,  '  j      m^i.  , 

A  similar  cateh-iJ2  would  result  from  the  proposed  changes  in  the  provisions  for  ■ 
•  loan  consohdatjon.  Students  who» 'income  did  not  allow  them  to,  meet  their  month- 
ly payments,  up  until  recehtly.  ^Id  consolidate  their  loans  at  a  9%  interest  rate 
and  repay  over  an  extepded  20  year  period.  By  raising  the  rate  to  9,3%  and  restrict- 
ing the  extended  period  to  fifteen  years,  students  who  have  borrowed  the  maximum 
allowable  $Zi},im  over  the  course  of  their  postsecondary  education  would  pa>'  S261/ 
.    month  ratliertlian  $225/monTh;  an  increase  of  1(5%  ■ 
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In  that  the  legislative  authority  for  CQUHdidatioK  ioaiis  huii  been  allowed  to 
L»xpire,  we  iJgriHj  that  a.  new  consolidati&3  plan  must  be  incliided  in  your  re^author- 
iziition  package.  We  question,  however*  iV  the  .5%  taken  away  from  the  spei?ial  al- 
lowance paid  to  lenders  should  reappear  qn  the  bills  <if  tho»e  graduates  tJiat  requiiv 
an  extended  repayment  schedule. 

The  question  of  Increasing  student  indebtedness  is  an' important  issue  not  only  for 
students  but  for  the  nation,  as  well.  The  ever  increiising  debts  that  stucients  are 
graduating  with  is  influencing  career  paths  and  job  choice:  The  ability  of  graduates 
to  enter  fieldi^  In  Community  service,  teaching,  or  the  aiis  is  being  conipromised  by 
;  their  nrc0isity.to  pui^ue  careers  that  are  more  lucrative  personallv  but  less  enrich- 
ing nationally.  Newly  trained  doctort^  and  lawyers  must  considei:  their  jMiymentii  on 
five  figure  debts  before*  deciding  where  they  will  practice  and  who  they  will  ^rse. 

Ideally,  COPUS  would  like  to  see  loan  repjiyinent  rates  become,  sensitive  to  the 
iftcome  of  the  borrower.  In  this  way,  graduates  can  pursue  career  paths*  tliat  serve 
their  Communitieii  and  their  nation  as  well  as  themselves.  ^  , 

Mr,  Chairman,  we  know  that  you  are  committed  to  a  national  investiijent  in 
America's  youth  that- serves  the  nation  overall  Your  plans  for  reauthorization 
make  great  strides  toward  reinvigorating  Aniej^icas  investment  in  its  young  people. 
We  ask  you  to  take  note  of  our  concerns.  - 

Again,  ihmik  you  l^r  the  opportunity  to  voice  these  concenus  Xo  yoy  this  morning, 

STATEMENT  OF  SHAWj^E  MtRPHY/  COALITION  OF 

INDEPENDENT  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVEKatTY  STUDENTS,  AND 
SENJOli  ST.  OLAF'S  COLLEGE 

JVls.  MuRPHV,  Ay  the  chairman  stated,  my  name  is  Shuwne 
Murphy  and  I  am  presently  a  student  at  St.  Olaf  College.  I  think  in  * 
the  interest  of  brevity  - 1  am  going  t6  st^ck  with  my  written  state-. 
iifentW|^!iat  we  can  gejt. through  this,  ^ 

I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  allowiijg^  us  the  time  to^  respond  to 
this  reautliorizatipn  bill  I  will  do  so^m  a  fairly 'general. manner. 
.  Conyidering  the  amount  of  time  that  I  .  had  to  examine  the  printed 
^  copy  of  the  bill  I  would  rather  not  talk  about  the  specifics  too - 
•  much  and  I  thiiik  you  are  probably  happy  with  that. 

Congressman  Slmon^  We  would  like  to  applaud  the  dreams  that 
you  expound  on.  for  the^postsecondary  ^id  programs  in  this  bill. 
Indeed,  many  of  your  dreams  have  been  dreams  that  we  as  stu- 
dents in  the  independent  sector  have  ^lad  as  well.  * 

Thi?  total  ..cost  of  attendance  at  an  independent  university  has 
risen  by  over  $2,600  on  average  since  1980.  While  we  have  attempt- 
'  ed  tu  meet  this  rise  by  working  moVe  jobs  and  borrowing  more 
money,  you  have  recognized  our  need' for  increased  grant  aid  to 
have  continue  access  to  higher  education  and  we  appreciate  .that. 

In  addition,  we  cheer  the  concept  of  an  instituted  master  calen- 
dar for  the  Departrr^nt  of  Education  s^p'that  students  will  know 
'  when  to  expect  the  necessary  information  and  to  be  able  to  plan 
accordingly.  The  elimination  of  the  guaranteed  .  student  loan's  5 
percent  origination  fee  will  finally  do  away  with  what  was  to  begin 

■y  '  vvitli  to  be  a  temporary  '  '     " 

The  inclusion  of  the  family  contribution  schedule  in  law  is  also 
tg  l^e  applauded.  We  have,  however,  some  major  worries  concerning 
^  general  aspects  of  the  bill  In  the  Pell  grant  area,  we  agree  that  all 
fit^edy  i?tudents  should  be  automatically  entitled  to  Pell  grant  as- 
sistance. However,  witl;  regard  to  (^igressman  Cclemaii  s  opening 
statement  this  morning,  we,  too,  al^concerned  that  as  the  cost  of 
"Pell  grants  cind.  GSL  entitlements  increase,  Congress  will  opt  to 
hoW  the  line  on  student  aid  funding  by  restricting  appropriations, 
to^othpr  aid  programs,  including  those  campus-based  pijograms  that 

erJc         '  '       '  . 


dente  ^^^^^  independent  education  available  to  needy  stu- 

^  We  thinL  that  comhining  the  campus-based  programs  into  an  in- 
^'^A  ,1^^  ^^^^  ^^^y  ^^^^e  ^^eni  especially  vulnerable. 

Additionally,  as  students  in  the  independent  sector,  we  must  ex- 
press our  concern  about  the  75  percent  of  cost  Pell  Grant  provi- 
sions, While  the  ^3,000  maximum  will  increase  grant  aid  to  all 
needy  students,  the  new  75  percent  of  cost  formula  will  go  a  lot  far- 
ther toward  meetm.g4l?e  full  cost  of  attendance  for  students  in  the 
public  sector.  We  are  very  concerned,  as  our  the  colleges  and  uni- 
veraiUes  that  we  attend  that  needy  students  faced  with  borrowing 
large  sums  ol  money  at  unstable  interest  rates  wiU  choose  to 
attend  a  less  expensive  institution.  Economic  segregation  among 
the  sectors  of  higher  education  would  be  a  tragedy  to  all  studenti 
J»  all  sectors  as  wdl  as  for  the  whole  of  society!^ 
The.  21-percent  deterioration  in  the  value  of  student  aid  that  we 

rl!?"^"/^  since  1980^has  already  had  an  impact  on  the  number 
of  needy  students  attending  independent  higher  education.  The- det- 
rimental effects  of  this  change  on  the  quality  of  campus  life  as  a 
growth  experience  have  been  reported  to  us  by  many  of  our  coaffi- 
liates^  across  the  country.  Significant  shifts  by  students  from  the 
i^v  -^^-  wilKbring  a  much  larger  burden  to  the 

and  llii^S^  ^  evidenced  by  statisUcs  from  Michigan,  Miimesota, 

In'Minnesota,  20,000  State  residents  attend  private  colleges.  If  50 
percent  of  those  were  to  shift  to  the  pubHc  sector,  it  would  cost  the 
btate  government  approximate>ly  $27.5  million  represented  by  the 
increased  tuition  subsidies  required  to  educate  those  individuals  in 
the  public  sector, 

Michigan  boasts  over  54,000  residents  in  private  colleges.  A  50- 
fro^  the  private  to  the  public  would  cost  that  State 
^  m.o  million.  Illinois  has  an  even  higher  number  of  State  residents 
in  the  private  sector,  as  you  probably  know,  Mr.  Chairman-94,000 
students  representing  25  percent  of  the  totol  enroUment  at  inde- 
j^ndent  colleges.  A  50-percent  movement  of  these  students  from 
the  private  to  the  public  sector  would  cost  Illinois  $198,5  inillion  in 
btate  spending  One  might  argue  it  is  unrealistic  to  asiJine  that  a 


50-percent  shift  of  Stote  residents -from  the  private^the  public 
sector  might  occur.  ^  f 

However,  in  Illinois,  even  if  only  ofte-foufth  of  those  residents 
transferred,  that  would  repijgsent  a  $99  million  Stete  expenditure. 

In  the  development  of  the  1980  amendments  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  the  public  and  private'  sectors  reached  a  detailed  agree- 
i^"  P*?^cent^ge  of  cost  .issue  that  acknowMged  the  signifi- 
cant, differences  m  the  costs  of  attendance  In-the  various  sejtors 
we  toeiieve  that  the  sectors  should  once  again  have  the  opportunity 
.  u^^^^f  M,^"  agreement  so  that  all  sectors  can  .work  toward  an  equi- 
table bill  seeking  access  and  choice  for  all  students  entering  higher 
education.  ^  ^^xki 

In  regard  to  institutional  block  grants,  Mr^  Chairman,  we  ap^ 
plaud  your  desire  to  simplify  the  financial  aid  programs'  for  stu- 

ill^     A  7u  f^'""  H"^^       combining^wo  grants,  the 

bi!,OG  and  the  SSIG  and  one  loan  program,  the  ' NDSL,  into  the 
block  grant  and.  allowmg  financial  aid  administrators  to  disburse 
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varying  amounts  of  grants  aiid  loans  to  each  8t,-udent,  that  the  pro- 
grams are  made  any  simpler  at  the  campus  level  .  r  *u 

Now  we  have  not  had  enougH  time  to  evalu;ite  the  impact  ot  the 
block  grant  distribution  formulas  from  the  campus-based  programs. 
•  We  are  worried  that  by  making  the  formula  sensitive  to  the  ^ 
number  of  Pell  grants  and  GSL's  disbursed  in.  the.  preceding  year,  - 
campuses  will  require  that  their  students  tlrst  take  out  GbLs 
before  receiving  campus-based  aid.  ,  .  ,      .   n  * 

In  this  way,  the  schools  would  protect  their  campua-based  ailot- 
ment  for  the  following  year.  In  addition,  if  there  is  a  significant 
shift  of  program  recipients  from  the  independent  sector  to  the 
public  sector,  independent  schools  would  lose  that  much  more 
.    campus-based  assistance.  - 

In  addition- to^  block  grants,  we  lom  USSAs  concern  over  the 
plan  to  allow  GSL's  and  NDSL's  to  float  under  the  interest  rate  tor 
TVeasury  bills.  Affordable  repayment  rate  for  young  people  enter- 
ing Uie  job  market  has  been.a  fundamental  part. of  the  education 
loan  programs.  Added  to  our  worries  that  graduates  will  have  to 
pay  more  as  Treasury  bill  rates  rise  i»  the  serious  problem  that  stu- 
dents will  not  be  able  to  identify  how  puch  debt  they,  are  accumu-, 
lating  until  they  enter  repayment.  Not  only  must  students  have  a 
grasp  of  their  accumulating  debt  in  order  to  plan  their  educ^itional 
N    and  professignal  futures,  they  must  do  so  in  order  to  avoid  default. 
Traditionally,  a  large  number  of  those  students  who  detault  on 
-  their  loans  are  students  who  neyer  graduate^  and/ or  enter  the  re- 
payment schedule.  A  new  class  of  defaulters  is  emerging,  however. 
They  are  students  who  have  simply  accumulated  too  panjyiiib^ 
and  are  unable  to  meet  their'  monthly  repayments.  With  lo^ITTates 
'fc- floating  under  the  Treasury  bill  rates,  a  catch-22  situatioii  might 
Udevelop  during  periods  of  a  poor  economy.  High  interest  rates 
would  demand  higher  payments  from  graduates  as  well  as  restrict 
their  opportunity  to  obtain  jobs  that  would  enable  them,  to  m^t 
those  payments.  ,  ,  \  •  *u 

A  similar  catch-22  would  result  from  the  proposed^  changes  m  the 
provisions  for  loan  consolidation.  Students  whose  mcome  did  not 
'  allow  them  to  meet  their  monthly  payments  up  until  recently 
could  consolidate  their  loans  in  a  9  percent  interest  rate  and  repay 
over  an -extended  20-year  period.  By  raising  the  interest  rate  to  y  o 
percent  and  restricting  the  extended  period  to  15  years,  students 
who  have  borrowed  the  maximum  allowable  $25,000  over  the 
course  of  their  postsecondary  education  would  pay  $2bl  a  nionth 
rather  than  $225  a  month,  an  increase  of  over  US  percent.  It  we 
take  into  consideration  those  students  who  get  married  alter  they 
graduate  from  the  institutions  and  those  students  who  may  have 
~  borrowed  the  maximum  arndunt,  yoU  are  talking  about  a  mat-ned 
couple  who  is  going  to  have  a  debt  of  $50,000,  which  is  quite^a 
burden  to  take  on  at  the  beginning  of  niarried  life,  let  alone  the 
beginning  of  a  job  search.  .  "  .      \,  .  ife.«« 

In  that  the  legislative  authority  for  consolidating  roans  has  Ifeen 
'  allowed  to  expi>eu  we  agree  that  a  new  consolidation  plan  must  be 
included  in  your  rfeauthoriziition  package.  We  question,  iipwever,  it 
the  OJ?  percent  taken  away  from  the  special  allowance  paid  to  lend- 
ers should  reappear  on  the  bills  of  those  graduates  that  require  an. 
extended  repayment  schedule.  ,. 


\ 
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t  JiSn?  nl-^thf  f  f ^^^'^^^  community  service, 
teaching,  oi  the  arts,  is  being  compromised  by  their  necessity  to 

hS^J'alion^^^^        """"  ""'"^  ^''^^  personSly  but^^^Sch^ 

*  T^^?*"  f  r  doctors  and  lawyers  we  must  consider  the  repay- 
,      SnI  ^  fhW^^vf  °"  ''^^  '"-^'^  -'^'^^ 

ti  Jf  ^''o^^i,?^^^^  would  like  to  see  repayment  rates  become  sensi- 
tive to  the  income  of  the  borrower.  In  . this  way  graduates  can 

ST  well  S'%n5S^ef 'l""^  '^"^  communities  Inl  their  NaS 

\,J^^'  know  that  you're  committed  to  a  national  in- 

vestment in  America's  youth  that  serves  the  Nation  overall  Youi- 
plans  for  reauthoruation  made  great  strides  toward  reinvigorating 
Americas  i)ivestment  m  its  young  people.  But  we  ask  you  to  S 
'  exTreiing'tS'"''-  "'^'^  you  for  this  opportunitylbr 

.  Mr.  Simon  We  tliank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  Mv  col- 
•     league  from  Missouri  has  to  leave  and  wants  to  interrupt  the  testi- 
mony to  make  a  couple  of  comments. 

•  Mr.  Coleman.  J  apologii^  to  our  last  witness,  but  I  must  get  back 
to  some  people  waiting  for  me  in  my  office.  I  want  to  thank  all  of 
you  tor  coming,  your  statements  were  very  good  statements.  You 
ail  have  made  some  very  excellent  points^  v^mmu,.  lou 
narS-Sifu^te^'^^''            lacJ^-JJl  probably  mess  up  your 

Ms.  Sn-uEa«T^  That's  right  • 
,  Mr  Ck>LEMAN.  Sifuentes.  That  those  programs  that\you  are  talk- 
ing ^about,  are  supported  by  Democrats  and  Republics,  they're 
not  a  controversial  part  of  this  bill,  I  don^t  believe,  aS  I  think  I 
speak  for  at  least  all  the  Republicans  here.  [Laughter  ] 

1  thmk  I  can  speak  for  all  of  the  Republicans  on  the  committee 
^v"^  thmk  most  of  them  who  are  Members  of  the  House, 
too.  don  t  thmk  that  we  do  not  tipd  these  programs  helping  people. 
Those  programs  that  have  proven  that  they  help  people,  hlceVour-  • 
self  certainly  get  everybody's  support,  and  I  wish  you  the  best  of 
luck  because,!  m  sure  you'je  going  to  be  a'crackerjack  lawyer. 

Ms.  Murphy,  in  your  comments  you  raise  some  very  good  points 
You  mentioned  the  impact  on  public  education  that  could  occur  by  : 

into  the  public  sector  be- 

are  lelt  behind.  Your  fees  will  go  up  considerably  because  you  have 
certain  costs  that  are  fixed  and  you  will  have  to  be  picking  up  that 
.  person  who  has  now  moved  to  the- State  university  as  well.  So  the 
.  .impact  that  you  didn  t  mention,  is  implicit,  and  T  think  that's  an-  ' 
other  example  of  whatl  tried  to  say  this  morning,  that  this  bill  has 
got  some  problems  and  it  has  to  be  cleaned  up  before  there  will  be 
widespread  support  Within  the  communify, 

I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  comments,  I  do  have  to  go  now-  Mr 
Simon  will  continue  the.  hearing.  •  .  a"- 


ERIC 


Mr.  Simon.  Thaiik  you.  .  , 

And  our  final  witness,  Gary  Edeison,  who  is  a  st^cond-year  medi- 
cal student  at  Geofo  Washington  University.  _ 
[Prepared  statement  of  Gary  Edeison  follows:]  ^ 

PsxPAKKo  Statkmknt  o*'  Gary  Euki;son  and  thk  Associatmin  or  Amjuucan 
\  MSBICAI,  COLUKJKS,  Wasiungton,  DC 

\  Good  moming.  I  greatiy  appreciate  thU  opportunity  to  sPfa^  a^"'  reauthori^- 
lion  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (HEA)  and  the  Title  IV,  student  fmancial  aswst. 
ance  programs  that  are  of  great  intereet  and  benefit  to  medical  studento.  1  am  here 
today  to  represent  my  own  views  and  those  of  medical  student*  all  over  the  country. 
My  statement*  are  aUw  in  accordance  with  the  position  of  the  AasociaUon  of  Amm- 

'^StinstSeSScess  to  the  Title  IV  programs  is  iustified  by  the  basis  reiditiea 
that,  without  it,  thousands  of  capable  students  would  be  unable  to  finance  the  coets 
of  their  education,  and  that  it  is  in  the  national  intemit  to  ensurit  equality  of  access 
to  medical  education.  Title,  IV  aid  is  crucial  to  medical  students  for  a  number  of 
reasons:  medical  school  tirition  and  fees  are  high  a«d  getting  higher,  averagy?g  "vef 
$12,000  at  private  institutions;  medical  students  and  their  famili^  have  tra;ditionai- 
ly  supplied  every  available  dollar  to  meet  the  costs  of  medical  education  and  that  is 
still  only  rarely  sufficient  to  meet  all  those  costs;  and  a  number  of  health  protes- 
sions  education  prc^rams  designed  to  help  medical  students  finant*  their  educations 
have  been  severely  reduced  in  the  past  3  years  and  may  yet  be  reduced  even  fur. 

^The  extent  to  Which  medical  students  rely  on  .  key  'Ktle^IV  programs-GSL, 
NDSL.  CWS.  and  PLUS/ALA&~i8  not  always  appreciated  by  those  unfamiliar  with 
the  iinaiicing  of  medical  education,  but  in  1982-83  these  programs  accounted  for 
over  45%  of  all  aid  disbursed  to  mediofil  students.  The  limited  numbers  and^types  of 
scholarehips  available  for  medi^  education  force«  medical  students  to  relj^xhie  ly 
on  loans,  and  the  GSbP  is  thei^chie/  source  of  1°?"  »<w^»jyi]"  ^^^^-fVcT 
medical  students  received  GSX*.  The  average  GSL  was  $4,745  and  GbL  support 
aiiwunted  to  40.5%  of  all  sup^rt  rtceived  by  medical  students  In  "^^f A^^yf' 
GSL  prt«ram  serves  the  same  funclfcn  for  medical  "students  that  the  Pell  Grant  nx>- 
gram  dt»8  for  needy  undergraduat*-that  is,  it  give*  them  a  base  upon  which  they 
can  build  to  meet  the  total  costs  /"  their  education.  Once  students  have  negotiated 
GSI^  to  meet  their  educationalists,  they  frequently  must,  in  addition,  turn  to 
other  sources  of  loan  capital  wjifch  areiv't  nearly  as  attractive;  here  I  speak  ^nomm 
-made  under  the  Health  JiitrfStion  Assistance  Loan  (HEAL)  and  PLUS/ ALAb  prc^- 
grams,  As  medical  schooTtuitions  have  risen,  aod  t>ther  sources  of  relatively  inex- 
pensive loan  capital  have  become  scarcer,  medical  school  .borrowing 
attractive  programs  "has  increased  sharply  from  1980-81  school 

year  to  $50.4  million  in  the  school  year  under  the  HEAL  program,  and  from 

$20  million  in  the  1981-82  year  tx>-$11.2  million  in  the  1§82-S3  school  year 

,  for  the  PLUS/ ALAS  program.  ^-^  .     ,  V.     i  ^ " 

In  the  prix:^  of  borrowing  so  heavily  to  meet  their  educational  coets,  medical 
■  students  have  become  saddled  with  debts  of  a  truly  unprecedented  degree.  Tht«e 
levels  of  high-interest  debt  burden  will  inevitably  create  a^senous  preoccupation 
among  young  medical  school  graduates  with  retiring  their  ^bt  and  could  mod£> 
the  extent  to  which  physicians  tradionally  engage  in  pro  bono  activiti^.  These  large 
debts  will  also  discourage  thein  from  pracUcing  in  health  manpower  shortage  areas. 
Moreover,  expected  incomj^  of  physicians  will  surely  be  tempered  by  their  mcrea^ 
ing  number  in  this  country.  In  the  final  analysis,  this  set  of  circuinstances  could 
have  serious  consequences  for  the  successful  recruiting  of  the  most  tsdented  mdivid- 

'    uals  into  medical  schooiii;        "  "  -    ■   ■  -  ^    , 

,     1  personally  appreciate  the  utility  of  the  GSL  program  because  Lhave  taken  out 
.  the  Wximum  GSL  available  to  graduate  ancU>rofessional  students  ff^  the  ijast  two 
vears.  Yet,  the  availability  of  these  loans  hS  hardly  enabled  me  to  avoid  relying 
•      substantially  on  other,  less  attraQtive,  loans  for  financing  my  ^f±°P-^^JffV, 
took  out  a  HEAL  loan  at  a  12%%  interest  rate,  and  this  ^ear  1  teceived  a  VlAfb/ 
ALAS  loan  for  $3,000  at  12%.  .  r-or  i 

Mfcdical  students  are  gratified  that  your  legislation  proposes  to  increase  GbL  loan, 
limits  for  professional  students  to  $7,000.  These  increiu^,  ^i^ff ''j^,^^"  l^f^^.^J" 
GSL  yearly  maxjmum  at  barely  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  costs  of  education 
.     at  private  medical  schools.  Since  the  alternative  for  students  at  these  schools  gener- 
ally  is  one  of  relying,  on  much  less  attractive  loans,  1  r«jpectfuUy  submit  that  a 
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^T^""^-  ^,  y«-'ariy,and  cumulative  liraits  to  1983-84  iui- 

.  taon  and  %s  at  the  medical  schools.  The  AAMC  is  curjeiitly  working  to  effect  such 
increases  m  GSL  limits  through  the  regulatory  process.  The  chaise  I  w  S 
f'°^^f«"J'J^,^JJf>Iy  ^be  accomplished  by  requiring  the  Secretary  to  iSvthe  authSity 
ai?i;v^k  ^l^Si^^  f«>ffeX3)  of  your  legislation  for  tuition  and  fa^ex<^ng  «? 
St"tilt"th^htaring'S^^^^  ^'""^  ^ 

Medical  students  also  wjlJ  benefit  greatly  from  being  eligible  in  their.first  year  of 
t^^^M  nH\ff  9'^^  Program,  as  envisioned  in  H.K  5240.  Tlk-  woS  SS 
f  '"""^  reasonable  levels.  The  concept  behinTgraduatelnclu^' 
fn^  l  ^      "'f,"*  P'^""  hopefully  will  provide  greater 

impetus  for  currently  under-represented  minority  and  disadvjmta/ed  students  to 
pursue  careers  in  nwdical  education.  uiaouvamagea  swatnts  to 

M^^T^  students  would  ako  benefit  from  booming  eligible  for  the  Campus-Based 
.block  grant  program.  They  borrowed  a  total  of  $14  J  million  under  tl^NDSI^ 

gram  in  the  1982-83  school  year  and  their  abOity  to  avoKgher  debt  burS  w^ 
.  certainly  be  aided  by  eligibility  for  new  grant  funds.  Again,  I  have  peraonSly  bene^ 
-.  tited  Jrom  the  NDSL  pro^^am,  living  received  $5,500in  NDSL  lo^^  Snder^ 

graduate  at  Brandeis  and  havm^  takeii  out  $2,800  more  in  loans  liiider  this  pii^r^' 

tor  tJie  current  school  year.  i^^krara 

A  coiiconiitant  of  tlie  heav>*  reliance  by  students  op  loans  to  finance  medical  edu- 
fnf  JLtLrn'^  ^^T"^"™  «'.P«y«^^"t  plans  whic%  are  congruentl^STtht^eSS- 

ing ^patterns  of  M.ns.'A  few  points  need  to  be  stressed;  Tlie  first  is  that  medical- 
studente  are  graduating  with  ever-increasing  amounts  af  debt.  The  mean  dSTor 
fil^f  ^uuor  with  debt  was  §23  914  in  1983,  an  increase  of  18.9%  from  £ 

l^n^  number  of  students  with  cxiucational  debts  of 

$30,000  or  more  inc^ased  by  44.4%  from  the  previous  year,  to  a  total  of  13  5%  I 
myself  have  accun,u\,ted  a  total  of  $37,200  in  ^educational  debt,  and  I'm  jul  com- 
pleting the  second  year  of  ^y  medical  studies..What  I  need  and  what  other  studente 
i»/L""T  w-f^f  "'^^5''*^  ""p.  "'payment  terms  that  match  our  earning  pa^ 
terns.  Until  the  residency  period  is  completejj,  M.D.s  do:  not  earn'a  great  d^of 
nioney~a  3rd  year  resident  7  years  out  of  college  and  pushing  30  ye^  of  age^re- 

mve,^eof  S24  7ra  ^•^^'^^^  ^'^II''  ^thl^^r  Went  receitis  an 

iBveragij  of  124.739.  But  even  when  minimum,  length  residency  is  chosen,  with  repay- 
■Ei^f'*"^*  ^umed  nofto  begin  until  it  is  completed,  the  initial  average  S 
H  ±"  ""'J^'li^-P'  f,"'»^<:*;^Ptobly  high  unless  repayment  adjustments  are  made  A 
study  niandated  by  the  National  Commisfiion  on  Student  Wnariciai  Assistiu  ha« 
h«^„r        r»!^^  of  $38,100,  typically  received  by  individual  pl^STwS 

have  ended  their  r^idencies  and  are  starting  in  practice,  repayment  of  the  average 
medical  student  debt  over  10  years  will  initially  consume  about  21  percent  of  that 
fh??w''iLl^'I^'°"''i!7u"'-'^"''''  ^  ^  substantially  higher  p^centage  than 
ill  }  fJ^^K^^'^'^f^  w^fl'  gener^Uly  considered  to.^e  the  maximum  aco-ptable 
level  of  educational  debt.  However,  the  thousands  of  individuals  who  will  stUl  bTin 
r^dency  when  they  nmst  start  repayment  wUl  face  much  h^irsher  repavment  pro^ 
j^^'cf^P  consolidation  vnth  an  extended  repayment  option  would  thus  be  hwhlv 
desirable  for  medical  school  graduates.  ■ 
r,3^^f'""^^  consolidation  as  described  in  your  legislation  may  be  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  medical  school  graduates.  I  ^m  especially  concerned  about  the 
linutmg  of  the  niaximum  repayment  period  to  15  years.  I  have  already  borrowed  « 
•  total  of  1,31,300  under  the  NMl,  GSiTpLUS  and  MaL  pf^ra^  Uhrfftter^Sn^ 
are^current  ^included  in  Sallio  Mae's  consolidation  authority  under  Title  VII  of  the 
i^^I'M^'^l^^-^'^'^-^'^^  ^  «      year' repayment  period  if  I 

L  i!  r^^^**"^""''^  practice  caifer  l  am  now  contemplating.  Many  medical  students 
wiU  find  themselves  m  similar' circumstances. 

tJ^^'^LT-A  fL^°''^I^^A'°^^^I  pr(%rummatic  details  whiclf' I  cbuld  address 
-today,  -but  in  the-mterests  of  time  I  will  not  touch  on  theifi.  I  hope,Tiowever  that 
my  basic  message  has  been  clear:  that  the  Title  JV  student  aid  programs  me^t  an 
essential  need  iti  medical  education,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  variWated 
studentpopulation  without  them.  I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  befori  you 
and  I  uhi  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  mijyhave. 

STATEMKNT  OF  GAKY  EDELSON,  SECOIvb^YEAR  MEDICAL 

STUDENT,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY  - 

Mr.  Edelson.  My  imma  is  Gary  Edelsori-and,  as  you  mentaoned  I 
am  .  a  second-year  medical  student  at  the  George  Washin^on 


Schdol  of  Medicine  and  Health  Sciences.  I.  greatly  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  speak  about  reauthoriziition  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  and  the  title  JV  student  financial  assistance  programs  that 
are  of  great  interest  and  benefit  to  medical  students,  , 

I  ain  here  today  to  represent  my  own  views  and  those  of  medical 
students  all  over  the  country.  My  statements  also  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  position  of  the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col-- 
leges,  .  In  the  interest  of  time  I  will  read  selected  portions  of  my 
statement  only.     ,  .  .         , ,  \, 

Medical  student  access  to  the  title  IV  programs  is  justified  by  the 
basic  realities  that  without  it  thousands  of  capable  students  would 
be  unable  to  finance  the  costs  of  their  education  and  that  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  ensure  equality  of  access  to  medical  educa- 
tion. *  ,  „ 

Title  IV  aid  is  crucial  to  medical  students  tor  a  nunaber  ot  rea- 
sons. No.  1,  mtniical  school  tuition  and  fees  are  high  and  are  get- 
ting higher,  averaging  over  $12,000  per  year  at  private  institutions. 

No.  Z,  medical  students  and  their  families  have  traditionally  sup- 
plied every  available  dollar  to  meet  the  costs  of  medical  education 
and  that  is  still  only  rarely  sufficient  to  meet  all'of  those  costs. 

No.  3,  a  number  of  health  professions  education  programs  de- 
signed to  help  medieaV  students  finance  their  educations  have  been 
severely  reduced  in  the  past  3  years,'iHnd:may  yet  be  reduced  even 

further.  -  i  Ttr 

The  extent  to  which  wajadical  students,  rely  on.  key  title  iV  pro- 
grams/GSL,  NDSL,  colloke'  work-study  and  PLUS/ ALAS  .is  not 
always  appreciated  by  those  unfamiliar  with  the  financing  ot  medi- 

*  cal  educatio'n.  But  in  1982-83  these  programs  accounted  for  over  45 
percent  of  all  aid  disbursed, to  medical  students.  - 

*  The  limited  numbers  and  types  of  scholarships  available  for  med- 
ical education,  forces  medical  Students  to  rely  chiefly  on  loans  m 
the  GSLP  as  their  chief  source  of  loan  money.  ,  ^ 

In  1982-83,  58.3  percent  of  all  medical  students  received  GSLs. 
The  average  GSL  was  $4,745  and  GSL  support  amounted  'to  4Q'.5 
percent  of  all  support  received  by  medical  students. 

In  many  ways,  the  GSL  Program  serves  the  same  function  for 
medical  students  that  the  Pell  Grant  Program  does  for  needy  un- 
dergraduates. That  is,  it  gives  them  a  base  upon  which  they  can 
build  to  meet  the  total  costs  of  their  education.  Once  students  have 
negotiated  GSL's  to  meet  their  educational  costs,  they  frequently 
must,  in  addition,  turn  to  other  sources  of  loan  capital  which  are"  t 
nearly  as  attractive.  Here  1  speak  of  loans  made  under  the  health 
education  assistance  loan,  HEAL,  and  PLUS/ ALAS  i)rograms.  " 

*  In  the  process  of  borrowing  so  heavily  to  meet  their  educational 
'costs,  meditfal  student*  have  become  saddled -witk  debts  of  a  truly 

unprecedented  degree.  These  levels  of  high  interst  debt  burden  will 
iiievitably  create  a  serious  preoccupation  among  young  medical  stu- 
dents, medical  school  graduates,  witji  retiring  their  debt,  and  could 
modify  the  extent  to  which  phys^dans  traditionally  engage  in  pro 


bono  activities. 


These  large  debts  will  also  discourage  them  from  practicing  in 
health  manpower  shortage  areas.  ;         ,    i.  i. 

Moreover,  expected  incomes  of  physicians  will  surely  be  tem- 
pered by  their  increasing  mlinber  in  this  country.  In  the  final  anal- 


ysis,  this  set  of  circumstances  could  have  seriou?  consequences  for 
SrSk     '■^''''"^  talented  individuSinto  me^S 

In^^^i^^^'t''^,^^^^^^^  legislation  proposes  to 

mcre^  (a»L  loan  limits  for  professional  students  to  $7,000  These 
incre£^s,  however,  still  leave  the  GSL.  yearly  maximum  at"  barely 
•  niore  than  on^-third  of  the  total  costs  of  education  at  private 
cal  schools.  Smcenhe  alternative  for  students  at  these  schools  gen- 
erally is  one  of  relying  on  much  lesstettractive  loans,  I  respectfully 
sut)mit  that  a  mechanism  be  developed  to  link  GSL  yearly^d  cu- 

^'^e  MMC  IS  currently  wording  to  effecfXch'  increases  in  GSL 
imi^  through  the  regulatory  1,rocess.  Tlie^nge  I  hav?  men- 
tioned could  easily  be  accomplished  by  requirinMhe  SecretaJy  ?o 
use  the  authority  m  sections  432  (b)4  and  (03  of  ^bclegislation  for 
tuition  and  fees  exceeding  certain  levels,  «s,i^^j»imion  lor 

Further  informatio>i  on  this  subject  will,  with  your  pernSSSMi 
Mr.  Chairman,  be  submitted  for  the  hearing  record  pt^ri^ion, 
.Medical  students  also  will  benefit  greatly  from  being  eliiriWe  in 
their  first^year  of  study  for  the/eir  fer^mfWra^^eSon^ 
m  House  Kesolution  5240.  This^iH  help  to  keep  M.D.mt  iSS 
more  re^nable  levels.  The  concept  behind  graduate  inclusion  in 
the  Fell  Grant  Program  is  quite  sound  and,  hopefully,  will  provide 
greater  impetus  Jdr  currently  unde^represented  minority  and  dis- 
advantaged student^  pursue  careers  in  medical  education. 
^  Medical  students  wbuld  also  benefit  from  becoming  eligible  for 
«14  Q^i^fr^'^*^  program.  They  borrowed  a  total  of 

$14.9  million  under  the  ^L  program  in  the  1982-83  school  year, 

^/JK^'^'r^'^vJ^^  to  _^d  higher  debt  burdens.  wiU  certainly  b^ 
aided  by  eligibility  forTfew  grant  funds. 

?  ^r^^.  ^?^^«JJl„^nefited  from  the  NDSL  program,  having  re- 
ceived $D,i)0O  in  n6sL  loans  a&  an  undergraduite  It  BranStlnt 
yersity  and  having  taken  out  $2,800  more  in  scarce  NDSL  iZx 
tunds  under  this  program  for  the  current  school  year. 
.  ^concomitant  of  the  heavy  reliance  by  students  on  loans  to  fi- 
nance medical  education  is  the  n6ed  to  restructure  '  repayment 
plans  which  are  congruent  with  the  earning  patterns  of  M.D 's  A 
few  points  need  to  be  stressed,  -  ^-  a- 

^  The  first  is  that  the  medical  students  are  graduating  with  ever- 
mcreasing  amounts  of  debt.  The  mean  debt  for  the  graduating 
pnor  vdth  debt  was  $23,914  in  1983.  an  increase  of  18.9  percSit 
from  thefgrevious  year.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  students  with 
education  debts  of  $30,000  or  more  increased  by  44.4  percent  from 
the  previous  year,  to^  total  of  13.5  percent. 

-  i  n^ysejf  have,  accumulated  a  tcftal  of  $37,200  in  educational  debt,- 
^•^ui  ".^  •'t^*  completing  the  second  year  of  my  medical  studies 

What  1  need  and  what  other  students  in  similar  circumstances 
need  are  repayment  terms  that  match  our  earning  patterns.  Until 
the  residency  period  is  completed,  M.D.'s  to  hot  earn  a  great  deal 
ot  money.  A  third-year  resident,  7  years  but  of  college,  ahd  pushing 
30  years  ot  age,  receives  on  the  average,  a  salary  of  $21,378  a  vear 
A  sixth-year  resident  receives  an  average  of  $24,739  .      " . 

Loan  consolidation  with  an  extended  repayinent  option  would 
thus  be  highly  desirable  for  medical  school  graduates. 


1Q  :  . 

The  terms  of  consolidation,  as  described  in  your  legislation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  be  insufficieiit  to  meet  the  needsxof  medical  school 
graduates.  I  am  especially  concerned  about  the  limiting  of  the  max- 
imum repayment  period  to  15  years.  I  have  already  borrowed  a 
total  of  $:n,300  under  the  NDSL,  GSL,  PLUS  and  HEAL  programs. ; 
The  latter  loans  are  currently  included  in  Sallie  Mae's,  consolida- 
tion authority  under  title  VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act,  and 
.could  well  need  a  20-year  repayment  plan  if  I  ent^r  the/amiiy 
practice  career  I  am  now  contemplating.  v 

Many  medical  students  will  find  themselves  in  similar  circum-  . 
stances.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other  programmatic  "details 
which  I  could  address  today.  But  in  the  interest  of  time  I  will  not 
touch  on  them.  I  hope,  however,  that  ray  basic  message  has  been 
clear,  that  the  title  IV  student  aid  programs  meet  an  essential  . 
ne^  in  medical  education,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  vari- 
egated student  population  without  them.  ,  . 

I  thank  you  for  allowing  me  to  appear  before  you  and  I  am 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  have.  ■ 

Mr.  SjMON.  We  thank  you  very  much. 
,  On  the  loan  matter,  and  obviously  what  we're  trying  to  do  in  this 
bin  is  to  shift  a  little  away  from  that  heavy  indebtfedness  that 
.  you're  talking  about  that,  frankly,  frightens  a.  great  many' students. 
And  I'm  thinking  tut  loud,  without  having  explored  this,  whether 
.  this  is  a  realistic  possibility  at  all.  ^ 

What  if  we  were  to  sHy  on  repayment  that  you  cannot  be  expect- 
ed to  repay  more  tlian  15  percent  of  your  income?  Would  that  be 
.  helpful  or  is  that  not  very  meaningful?        ,         •       -  v 

Mr.  EiiELSON.  I  think  as  far  as  AAMC  is  concerned,  for  medical 
students,  it,  would  be  a  very  good  idea.  Anything  that  would  limit,^ 
or  take  into  consideratipn  the  amount  owed  versus  the  amount  of 
income,  would  be  helpful.. 
Mr.  SmoN.  All  right.  '  ■  •  , 

Mr.  Moore.  I  guess,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be  concerned  with 
whether  or  not  that  would  call  for  a  minimum  to  be  paid,:  and  I 
-would- also  be  concerned  on  how  long  that  debt  would  he  spaced 
out,  over  the  years,  if  a  student  is  to  go  on  and  not  gain  a  high 
"income  job,  whether  or  not  it  would  take  a  severe  long  time  tor 
that  debt' to  be  paid  back.  ■  , 

:Mr.  Simon.  Well,  presumably  that  would  extend  some  loans 
beyond  the  15-year  period. 

Mr.  Moore.  Right.  ■ 
"  Mr.  Simon.  Bq^  make  it  a  little  easier  to*  repay  that.  So  you  don  t 
feel  that  you're  just  overwhelmed  hy  that  debt.  My  concern  is, 
frankly,  not  only  the  repayment  but  what  it  does  in  skewing,  and 
.y^)u  Teferred  to  this  . in  your,  testimony,  .what,  it  does  in.  skewing 
where  you  respond  to  need  in  our  society.  If  you  graduate  from 
inedicar  school  and  you  have  a  choice  of  serving  an  inner  city 
neighborhood  that  is  desperateiyfReeding  physicians,  or  you  have  a 
choice  of  going  to  McLean,  where  your  income  is  going  to  b6  much, 
greater,  if  you  have  that  huge  debt,  even  though  your  inclination 
may  be  to 'serve  the  area  that  needs,  the  help  the  most,  your  ecor 
nomic  circumstance  may  force  you  to  go"  riot  where  society  needs 
you,  but  where  you  can  repay  that  debt.  And  the. same  thing  hap- 
pens to'  teachers  and  to  people  in  every  other  profession. 
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Anyway,  we're  just  in  the  formative  stages  in  all  of  this  and  I— 
any  suggestions  you  may  have,  any  modifications,  we  would  wel- 
come. "  -  ' 

^  „  ^s.  Murphy.  I  would  be  interested  in  anything  you  or^others 
\trom  the  mdependont^sector  might  suggest  in^  the  way  of  a  formula 
.  iqr  the  block  grant,  that  would  obviously-one  of  the  things  that  I 
want  to-'l  shouldn  t  say  "obviously,"  but  one  of  the  things  I  want 
to  move  away  from  is  the  economic  segregation  that  has  already 
become  a  pattern  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  3  years  We  are 
moving  m  the  wrong  direction  then.  We're  trying  to  move  away 
trom  It.  I  dont  want  the  block  grant  provisions  to  accelerate  that 
and  as  you  look  at  this  bill,  if  you  and  your  friends  can  come  up 
with  any  modifications  that  mll—cmi  ensure  that  we  don't  move  in 
that  direct^on^  I  would  welcome  that.  ' 

Ms.^MuRPHv.  If  you  mi^t  answer  a  question  for  me,  I  think 
we  II  have  a- place  to  go  froih.  Our  concern  is  why  you  feel  there's  a 

?S  ? !^ ^'^otf^M^  ^'L*^^  ^^^^  P^^'^'^'-^  With  the  NDSL  and 

tne  &l!.ui,  and  the  SSIG,  thosef'-prograras  seem  to  be  working  fine 
separate^and  distinct  programs,  and  our  concern  is  what  is  the 
motivation  for  putting  them  into  a  block  grant. 
■  .       f^MOJ^-  .'l'he  motivation  is  really '  twofold,  a  twofold  motiva- 
■^^9\^P-  h^^mphhcaiion^^  And  second,  and  a  greater  concern,  is ^ 
Jf^i^i^ity.  We  get  complaints  from  schools  that,  "Why,  we  have  an 
NDSL  program,  an  SEOG,  an  SSIG,  and  the  various  programs 
gf^r^.^f         along  with  John  Jones  or  Jj^mes  Smith,  who  doesn't 
ht  into  these  comfortable  tategories."  And  so  we're  trying  to  design 
a  program  where  no  one/  will  fall  through  the  cracks,  where  the 
campus,  .St.  Olafs  Coilede,  can  have  the  flexibility  to  make  sure 
.  they  continue  to  have  tolen  Irish  students  there  at  St  Olafs  Col- 
lege,  along  with  all  thoseTNorwegians  up  there.  ' 
That's  basically  the  id(4.  •  > 

Ms.  Murphy  I  guess  o\ir  concern,  to  take  it  from  there,  is  that  it 
will  not  simplify  things  for  tjje  students,  being  that  the  student  is 
put  m  a  position,  m  some  instances,  where  they  need  to  cut  their 
own  deals,  for  example,  with  the  financial  aid  office.  They  need  to 
go  down  there  and  iregotiate  the-NDSL's,  the  SEOG's,  the  SSIG's  ' 
more  so  than  they  do  nOw,  because  there  are  stricter  guidelines.  ' 

I  will  take  your  offer  to  see  if  we  can  come  up  with  some  way  of 
workmg  that  block  grant  so  that  we  encompass  both  those  areas. 

Mr.  biMON,  Well,  we  would  be  very  eager  to  wbrk  with  you  I 
don  t  see  that  that  would  make  any— what  we  are  proposing,  would  ' 
make  any  difference.  But  we  can,  otS^^hH  part  of  it,  we  would  be 
eager  to  work  with  you  on  that. 

Diana  Sifuente's,  all  I  can -say  is  your  testimony  is  helpful,  once 
-again,  J  was  pleased  to  hear  my  colleague  say  that  they  were  going  ' 
to  continue  to  support  this  program.  But  your  being  here  rein- 
forces, and  you  just  personally  illustrate  how  that— how  and  why 
that  program  is  extremely  important.  And  we  appreciate  vour  « 
being  here."  ..  . 

I  would  Jike  to  enter 'info  the  record  the  document  that.  Gregory 
Moore  referred  to.  I  have  just  seen  it  for  the  first  time  and  glanceS 
through  It  and  it  looks  excellent  and  we  will  enter  it  into  the 
record  at  the  end  of  the  testimony.  The  one  aspect  that  you  touch  - 
on  in  your  testimony  that  we  have  not  really  discussed  in  going' 


over  ail -the  details  of  an  extremely  ' complicated  bill,  is  the  insur- 
ance premium.  ,  ,     ,    ,       '    'v  ■■ 

What  suggestions ^do  vou  have,  or  let  me— maybe  tnat  s  an  untair 
question  to  toss  at  you  so  quickly.  Let  me  just  suggest  to  you  that  if 
•you  and  the  other  representatives  of  the  student  associations  can 
come  to  us  with  some  suggestions,  and  suggestions  that  still  serve 
the  purpose  that  the  insurance  premium  does,  but  not  load  us  up, 
we  are><?ncerned  about  the  cost  factor  in  the  bill  I  would  be  very 
interestetf^if  you  care  to  comment  on  it,  but  if  you  do  not  care  to, 
we  would  be%erv  interested  in  your  suggestions. 
•  Mr.  Mcx)RE.  We  are  going  to  take  that  back  and-  do  more  re- 
search on  it.  But  in  our  hurriedness  to  get  all  of  the  information  in 
the  t^timony,  we>thought  we  would  at  least  mention  it  and  then 
-fbllow  up  with  additional  information  later. 

Mr.  Simon.  Great. 
.  Mr.  Kogovsek.     .  .  rM.  ■ 

Mr.  Kogovsek.  I  have  no  questions,  Mr.  L-haia-man, 

Mr.  Simon.  Wg  thank  you  very,  very  much.  _  . 

Oh,  I'm  sorry/Mr..  Penny.  And  I  hate  to  say  it  to  Pat  Brown,  I 
thought  that  was  Pat  Brown  sitting  the  other  side  of  you,  wherev- 
er—I  apologize  either  to  my  colleague  from  Minnesota  or  Pat 

Brown,  either  one.    ,  ■  r  ^■ 

Mr.  Peni^y.  That's  all  right.  I  just  have  a  couple  of  questions.- 
Mr.  Simon.  The  gentleman  from  Minnesota.. 
Mr.  Penny.  I  don't  particularly  cajre  who  answers  .these  ques- 
tions. Any  of  you  gr  all  of  you  may  want  to  jump  in  and  answer 
these  two  questions.  We  focused— you  focused  in  your  testimony 
and  the  discussion  so  far  has  focused  on  the  reauthorization  bill. 
But  I'm  curious  to  have^meone  in  this  group  respond  to  the 
President's  suggestion  of  beefing  up  signif^antly  the  work-study 
budget  and  using '^hat  as  an  alternative,  financial  aid  approach. 
^  Mr.  Murphy.  Let  me  junip  in  here.  He's  my  Congressman.^ 
^  I  think  the  problem  that  we  have  with  work-study,  I  don  t  know 
ohany  individual  in  the  independent  sector  or  probably  in  tfte 
public  sector  either  that  isn't'  willing  to  work  to  help  put  them- 
selves trough  school.  The  problem  that>we  encounter  is  trying  to 
find  a  balance  between  work  and  study.  We  have  found  that  some 
students,  if  they  heed  to  w^rk  both  pn  campus,  with  work-study 
jobs,'  and  off  campus,  in  town,  jar  doing  other  things,  that  it  takes 
awav  from  the  time  they  spehd' studying,  and  their  first  priority 
shifts  from  that  concentration  xjn  education  to  paying  for  the  edur 
-cation,  and  it  defeats  the  whole  purpose  of  being  there. 

Some -data  that  we  got  from  the  National  .Institute  of  Independ- 
ent Colleges  aiid-  Un^Jersities  stated  that  in  1979  an- average  of  31.1 
■percent  of  a  studeiit's  budget-was' covered  by -self  help.  This  hgure 
increased  to  41.4  percent  by  1981,  representing  an  increase  ot  over 
$1,000  per  student,  which  is  quite  a  large  amount^ol  rnoney  for  the 
siMdent  to  pick  up  through  self  help  and  work.  So,  that  would  be 
mv  response  to  your  question.  ^    ,  -  . 

Mr.  EnEU50N.  If  I  could  iust  address  that  issue. 

Mr.  Pknny.  Yes.  ■.■    '  ,  . 

Mr  -Edelson.  As  far  as  medical  students  go,  college  work-study  is 
just  not  a  viable  means  of  income.  Weil,  it  is  a  viable  means  ot 
income  but  it  isn't  a  viable  possibility  because  ot  the  time  commit- 
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ment  .for  medical  school.  It's  just  not  feasible  to  work  and  set 
through,  medical  school  at  the  sanie  time.  ^ 

Mr.  Penny.  Go  ahead.  t 
_  Mr.  MooKE.  I- just  wanted  to  comment  on  a  couple  of  thines  One 
IS  that  we  are  encouraged  by  tha  fact  that  there  will  be  expanded 
!Slfe'^"^  opportunity  and  more  funding  .of  the  work-study  pro. 
grttnr.  However,  a  lot  of -the  students  who  do  tend  to  be  fun^W  by 
IT.T  ''Vtf^  programs  m  the  mjalk^tor  are  students  who  may 
or  Fm?lfh  n'""f^  extra  c'burse^Mvelopmental  courses/in  math 
or  Lnglii,h  or  other  areas  wher^  they  will  have  to  require  extra 
study  and  time,  and  the  additional  burden  of  work-study  will  put 
that  extra  amount  of  time  into  the  student's  schedule  that  will  be 
taken  away  from  study  and  so  again  the  students  that  tend  to  be' 
more  ^dependent,  on  work-study  will  also  be  more  dependent  on  the 

rV""  i'^'^^h  ^Jnd  that  would  make  it  a  lot  more  diffi- 
cult to  get  out  of  school,  quicker.       .  . 

Mr.  Penny.  Ms.  Sifuerites.  ' 

Ms.  SiFUENTEs.  As  you  might  ki*w,  law  school  is  difficult  and 
you  know  la  hours  a  week  that  you  work  you  don't  get  very  much 
money  but  you  lose  a  lot  of  very  valuable  time  that  you  could  be 
devoting  to  learning  what  you're  supposed  to  be  there  for 

Mr.  Penny.  My  next  question  has  to  do  with  the  income-sensitive 
repayment  schedule^  for  loans.  I  notice  an  endorsement  of  that  ap- 
proach m  Shawne  Murphy's  testimony,  and  I  haven't  had  a  chance 
^o,review  all  the  other  testimony  as  yet,  but  maybe  some  of  the 
/othere  of  you  have  endorsed  that  as  a  long-term  objective  as  well 
tould  you  be  more  specific  as  to  what  approach  or  what  outUne  we 
ul^?  developing  dn  income-seflsitive  repayment  sched- 

,  Ms.  Murphy.  I  guess  I'll  start  again,  "' 

One  of  the.  programs  that  we're  aware  of  that  has  an  income  sen- 
sitive repayment  schedule  is  at  Northwestern  University  in  Illinois 
t  rom  my  understanding,  which  I  admit  is  vague,  what  they  do 
-a  ter  10  years  or  after  a  certain  period  of  time  is  analyze  the 
income  of  the  individuals  that  are  on  that  repayment  and  figure 
out  what  their  salary  is,  what  sort  of  debt  they  can  incur,  what' i 
sort  ot  position  they  hold,  whether  it  be  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer  in  the 
busniess  community,  or  in  a  service  organization  or  teaching, 
^■B^         all  know,  the  incomes  are  very  low.  . 

■Mnfcthat  sort  of  idea  needs  to  be  taken  into  account  here.  I'm 
noT««ctiy  sUre  how  easy  it  would  be  to  do  on  the  federal  level, 
and  I  can  understand  that,  but  I  think  if  we  maybe  leave  some  of 
that  negotiations  or  analysis  to  State  and  Federal  agencies,  as  op- 
posed to  just  national  agencies,  we  may  be  able  to  takein"that 

-  income  sensitive-repayment  a  little  mors  easily. "  "  '  " 

,  i\  r^^^tl^f.'^^T  o^t^^'  ,stress  off  fo'r  some  of  those  individuals 
Who  ieePibat  teachihg  is  what  they  want  to  do  or  service  is  what 
they  wantvto  do,  as  opposed  to 'being  in'the  business  environment 
They  would  rather  serve  other  individuals  than  make  a  lot  of 
nioney.  and  would  like  to  be  able  to' make  that  choice,  and  tak». 
that-career  path  instead.  u 

Mr,  Edei^on.  As  far  as  .^AMC  is  Concerned,  I  think  that  I  know 
that  we  could  accept  something  like  that  as  long,  as  it  took  into  ac- 
count the  HEAL  program?. the  Health  Education  Assistance  Loans 
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which  is^T-bill  plus  3 '4  percent.  If  it  could  be  better  than  that  pro-- 
gram,  you  know,  it  would  be  a  good  idea.  ■ 
\  Mr.  Penny.  Some  congressmen  have,  suggested  that,  we  use  the 
IRS  as  a  means  of  determining  what  amount  an  individual  is  able^ 
to  repay  on  their  loan  over  the  years.  Do  you  find  that  at  all  at- 

Mr.  Moore.  I  think  that  one  of  the  good  parts  about  the  Cleve-  ■ 
land  Scholarship  Program  was  that  the  Cleveland  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram did  provide  a  lender  of  last  resqft:  They  did  provide  the 
mechanism  for  low-inconie  students  to  turn  to  the  lenders  ot  last 
resort  or  was  able  to  arrange  loans  to  be  given  out  to  students  who 
-  had  no  credit  tasting  or  poor  credit  ratings.  ^ 

And  one  of  the  things  that  was  good  about  it  was  that  there  was 
a  hesitancy  on'  the  part  of  many  low  income  parents  and  students 
who  we  counseled  in  ^he  Clfeveland  Scholarship*  Program,  to  take 
out  loans'*  at  all,  for  fear  of  having  to  go  in  debt.  So,  haymg  an 
agency  that's  not  directly  tied  in  with  the  Government,  1  think, 
was  something  that  was  a  little  bit  more -appreciated  by  people  who 
were  first  generation  college  students,  who  weren't  used  to.  deahng 
with  having  to  pay  large  am<Sunts  back  in  any  type  of  loan,  and  the  - 
Clevetand  Scholarship  Progr^,  which  provided  counseling  and 
services,  did  provide  an 'opportunity  for  that-loan  to,be,set  up 
•  through  a  third  party,  and  so  I  think  that  having  the  1Kb  take  a 
larger  role  in  that  collection  area  probably  would  not  be  good  tor 
first  generation  college  students  or  for  low-income  people.  .^^ 

Mr  PeW^.  In  a  sense -what  the  proposal,  the  proposal  -  that  s 
been  made^wouid  inake  the  IRS  the  collection  agency. 
Mr.  MooRfiv  Right.  '  •  .  ' 

Mr.  PENNYAAnd  then  they  wotild  transfer  to  the  appropriate  or 
io  the  general!  fund,  the  repayment  on  those  loans,        _  ■ 

Your  preference,'  clearly,  through  your  testimony,  is  ttiat  we 
leave  that  decision  to  be  made  by  some  agency,  some  individual 
other  than  the  IRS?  •        .      \  r  i 

Mr.  Moore.  Yes.  I  think  the  colleges  dtka  pretty  good  job  ot  col- 
lecting, that  money  themselves.  I  think  students  would  have  a 
greater  allegiance  to  paying  bac^i  •loans  through  their  university 
than  they  would  through  the  IRS. 
Mr.  Penny,  Nobody  else  wants  to  jump  in?  '  ^ 

Ms  Murphy.  I  don't  know  if  I  necessarily  agree  wholeheartedly 
^  with  Greg  in  regard  to  who  a  student  is 'going  to  be  more  likely  to 
pay  back.  I  think  what  we  found,  at  times,  is  that  sqme  colleges 
just  don't  have  the  ability  or  the  experti^  to  track  down  students 
once  they  leave  institutions,  and  students  may  not  receive  the  in- 
formation they're  supposed  to  be  getting  if  they  re  repayir^ 

■"throui^htheinstitutioh/   

I  don't  know  that  the  IRS  is  the  place  to  do  it  either.  I  wouldn  t 
have  an  answer  to  that.  Except  that  I  know  that  its  a  very^ busy 
and  1  gues^  stressed  sort  of  organization  and  maybe  we  might  not 
want  to  throw  another  burden  onto  their  shoulders.  Bu*  I  m  not  ex- 
actly sure  where  we  would  put  it.  J  just  don't  have  the  expertise  to 
make  that  sort  of  judgment.       ■    ^.   '     \.  ^  .  -„„ 

Mr  Penny.  Well,  therf  is  a  lot  of  interest  m  Congress  m  trymg 
to^ake  these  payment  schedules  income  sensitive.^ It  goes^a  step 
farther  than  our  consolidation  efforts  in  making  it  easier  tor  stu- 


dents  Hb  pay  off  their  loans,  and  the  on^ly  question  is  just  how  do  we 
go  about  designing  an  income  sensitive  repajanent  program,  aiid  I 
appreciate  the  comments  ^ouVe  all  shared  with  me.  on  that  topic, 

Mr.  MooBE- 1  .have  one  &ing  on  that-  That  is  that  I  think  there's/ 
"^not  enough  concentiation  on  counselini^  for  students  after  the  fi- 
nancial aid  process  is  over,  where  the  explanation  for  repayment,  of 
the  loan  isSgjctually  giyfen  priority  by  financial  aid  admiriistratoi:s. 
'  So,  I  think  ifltJiere  Vas  mora>contact  with  the  student,  right  before 
l^aduatioB,         the  ps^^ent  schedule,  that  would  help  out  a  lot. 

Mr.  .pENNW^Rmk  you.  I  havi^  no  further  questions,  Mr,  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Simon-  If  Ixould  ^ust  comment  briefly  on  my  colleague's  sug- 
gestions and  quAdons.  One  of  the  jprpblems  we  get  ifitp  is  if  we' 
move  toward  niSxolifection  of  student  Im^tis,  we^et  into  committee 
jurisdiction  problems.  T  think  it  is  very  oanlikeiy  Ways  and  Means 
is  evej:  going  to  approve  IRS  collecting  for  4Jis.  I  thmk  that's  the 
practioil  reality..  Even  if,  in  theory,  it's  d^^irable. 
\  On  the  College  Work;Study,  if  1  can  just"  add  my  comments,  if  I 
can  join  the  student  rank  here  for  just  a  moment,  my  first  year  of 
college  I  worked  35  hours  a  week,  and  jt  sounds  great  to  say  you 
worked  your  *way  through  college.  I  didn't  get  'much  out  oi  that 
first  year  of  college.  That  may  be  very  apparent  to  everyone  here. 

JBut  1  really  think  we  can  overdo  this  business  of  eiicour;&ging 
students  jfo  work.  I  think  the  comment  you  made,  Diana,  of  the 
prol^gacK  of  going  law  ^hool  and  also  trying  to  work  are  impbr- 
tant.  I  think  it's  great  if  a  student  can  do  both  and  ^wants  to  do 
bo^  But  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  make  that  a  requisite  in  order 
toJK  through^ 

rwe  thank  all  of  you  very,  very  much. 
.  Ms.  Murphy.  Could  I  make  one  final  stateifient?  * 

, Mr.  Simon.  You  get  the  l§st  word.         *  • 

Ms.  MuRPHyy  5fot  intentionally.  My  very  knowledgeable  staff 
member 'informed  me  in  regard  to  the  insurance  premium,  the  Na- 
tional Commission  on  Student  Finaxjcial  Aid  made' a  statement 
that  they  did  not  see  that  the  insurance  premium  was  necessary.  I 
don't  have  the  specifics  on  that  but  ^^e'd  be  more  than  happy  to 
submit  that  for  the  record,  for.  your  information, 

Mr*  Simon.  We  thank  yt)u  all  very  mu^hu      ^  ' 

The  hearing  stailSs  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:36  p.m.,  March  27,  1984,  the  subcommittee  re- 
^esged,  subiect  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
^Material  submitted  for  mclusion  in  the 

COKGKJCSSIONAt  BuDGirr  OmcK, 
.    Washingtom       March  12, 19&J^. 

Memorandum  to:  Johix  Dean,  Hbuse  Comnoittee  on  Education  and  Labor.. 
JVoni:  Maureen  McLaughlin/  ^  ■ 

Subject:  Administratidn's  Fij9cai»year  19S5  Uie  Grant  and  Campus- 

Based  Student  Aid  Programs.    '         '  ■    ;        -      ;  *  ; 

'  This  memorandum  responds  t^your  >^ue8t  for  an  analysis  of 'the  Administra- 
tion's fiscalyear  1985  proposed  cKahges  in  the  grant  and  canrpus-based  atpdent  aid 
programs.  The  Adniinistration^s  proposal  intends  to  increase  the  role  of  students 
and  their  families  in  paying  the  costs' of  education,  -expajid  opportuniti^  for  low- 
income  students  to  attend  niore^pensive  schools,,  and  target  aiii  more  to  the  lowest- 
income  students.  To  do  this,  the  Administration  has  subputteji  a  l985^roposal  that 
^  is  quite  similar  to  their  19S4  proposed,ji;J3aiige&^  ^  / 


Becwse^our  estimated  funding  levels  for  the  Fell  Self^help  Grant  proposal  arc 
higher  than  the  Administration  s  t^timates  and  becaiute  the  possible  methods  of  re- 
ducing costs  to- the  requested  budget  level  would  affect  students  differently,  it' is  dif- 
ficult to  detcnmine  the  total  eiTccts  of  the  Administration's  grant  an4  campus-based 
proposaL  For  these  reasons,  the  memoraridum  includes  the  following  three  parts. 
The  firiit  section 'describes  the  Administration's  1985  budget  request  and  the  general 
effects  of  these  funding  levels.  The  second  i>art  analyzes  how  the  Administration's 
Pell  Self-lielp  Grant  propc^jalt  if  fully  funded,  would  iiffect  program  cost4b  and  grant 
"recipients.  The  third  section  discusser  tlie  effects  of  various  nxethods' of  reducing 
Pell  Grant  cost5  to  the  requested  level  of  fundir^g.^  .  ^  4^ 

These  estimates  have  not  been  reviewed  the  Director  of  the  Congressrona]  - 
Uudget  Office  and  therefore  do  not  represent  official  CBO  esti^aates. 

/  4  SUMMAKV 

The  Administration  is  requesting  $3.66  billion  foi'  the  grant  and  camptis-bascd 
programs'in  1985,  8  pt»rcent  below  1984  appropriations  and  14  percent  less  when  ad- 
justing for  inflation.  The  Administration's  proposal  would  modify  thfe  Pell  Grant 
prografiv,  would  eliminatf^  Supplemental  t]ducational^Op|>Qrtunity  Grants  ^SEOGs), 
btikte  Stud(?nt  Incentive.  Grantls  (SSlGs)/ and  fedfcjrar.capital  contributions  for  Na- 
tional Direct  Stude.nt  lxjans  (NDSLS);  and  would  increa^^  funding  for  Co%ge  Wotfk- 
.  Study  (CW-S).  Because  these  proRrains  are  forward-funded,  the  dianges  wouU  not 
afftx^t  students  until  the  1985-198(5  schtx)!  year.'  '  ,    .  , 

These  pro|?qi8ij]s  would  affect  ninding  for  grants,  campus-based  logins,  and  work- 
study  ditTerently,  Compared  to  1984  appropriations,  the  proposal  would  decrease 
funding  for  grant  progronis  by  14  percent,  reduce  funding  fo^  caanpus-based  loans 
almost  100  percent,  and  would  increase  appropriations  for  College  Work-Study  by  K3 
percent.  Totar^mipm^based  aid^SEOUs,  NifeLs,  and  CW^S— would  dccUije  by  23 

percent,     '  \  *; . .  ■  ^  . . '     '  ■ .   '     '      ' .     . "  ■  .    / '  ' 

These  proposals  would  reduce  the  variance  in  federal  aid  received  by  similar  stu- 
dents becausiv  ^.gj^eater  proportion  of  funding  would  be  determined  by  fedenji  for- 
mula and  less  by.  schools  financial  aid  officers.  This  change  would,  however,  reduce 
the  discretion  of  campus  student-aid  officials  in  dealing  wiih  special  circumstances 
not  reflected  in  the  federal  formula.  ^ 
•  *Our  estimates  indicate  that  fully-funding  the  pifeposed.Pell  Self-help  Grant  formu- . 
la  would  cost  $3.^ ♦billion  in  19SS,  Or  30  percent  above  the  Adminstration^s  request.  ^ 
The  Administration,  on  the  other,  hand,  feels  that  the  request4?d  $2.8  billion  can 
fun^  fully  the  proposed  formula.  Because  our  estimate  is  substantially  above  the  Ad- 
ministration's estimate  and  because  we  don't  know  how  the  Administration  would 
choose  to  reduce  coet^  to  the  requested  funding  level,  It  is  difficult  to  determine  Uie 
overall*  effects  of  the  proposai  on  different  types  of  students,^ 

If  the  i^ro^posal  were  fJlly  funded,^  whether  particular  students  would  gain  or  lose 
would  depend  principally  on  their  educational  ^t»,  their  family  incomes,  and  the 
types  of  aid  they*  are  now  teceiving.  Holding  other  factors  constant,  students  ^t 
high-cost  institutio/is  would  .generally  gain  under  the.  Administration's  proposal/ 
whereas  only  the  lowest  income  students  at  low-  and  mediuaKost  Jtohools  would  re- 
ceive larger  awards.  Moreover,  students  now  receiving  aid  from  both  Pell  Grants 
and  SEOGs,  SSIGs  or  NDSLe,  or  students  now  getting  aid  only  through  the  pro- 
'grams  proposed  for  eliminatidn,  would  generally  d©  adversely  an'ected  compared  to 
thoee  now  receiving,  only  Pell  Grants.  M  a  re$ult,  some-studeuts,  but  not  all,  wou^ 
pav  a  larger  share  of  educationiU  costs  umider  tiiis  jproposal. 

Jjf  \he  proposal  were  not  fully  funded,  however,  it  could  affect  students  differently 
depending  on  how  awards  were  changed.  For  e3tample„the  linear  reduction  method 
.included  in  the  law  would- maintain -proposed  awaids  ioi-  students  wiili  the  lowest- 
expect«i  family  contribution^— more  than  one-half  of  current  recipientsir-'and  would 
substantially  reduce  or  eliminate  awards  for  the  remaining  student*.  This  methfbd 
would  increase  the  propqrtidn  of  aid  r^iv§d  by  the  lowest  income  students  com-, 
pared  to  fully  funding  the  Administration's  proposal.  On  the  other  hand*  another 
method-— subtracting  the  same  dollar  amount  from  all  aw^ards—woiild  reduce  grants 
for  all  students,  but  awards  for  the  most  needy  students  would  decline  by  the  small- 
est  percentage.  Or,  thp  proposed  Pell  Grant  formula  could  be  chang^-— for  example, 
reducing  the  maximum  awara— to  lower  costs. The  first  riile  has  not  yet  l^een  used;  ^ 


^  Our  ^iiu«^t66  are  bailed     specification*  of  tha  proposal  that  were  provided  by  Education 
Dep^rtmei^t  per^ounel  If  tha  propoi^al  varM  from  thate  ds»criptioni,  the  gflacU  could  alto 
dinfer...  . 
^  AJthoi^gh  the  current  reduction  formula  haa  not  been  u»ed  to  reduce  awa^nds,  a  ilmilar  for- 
mula that  was  specili«(|  in  px^vioml%w,w 


'rJdSin  JSr^.^/""^  yean.  1980  and  1981,        the  a«ximu«  awani 

,  •    ■  ,,  ,  •  ■  ,    ■  ^  , 

OVKHVIKW  OF  TlIK  ABMINlbT5lATlONVi985  BUDGSrr  KJKQUKST! 

"■^I?^  Afjministration  would 'alter  the  current  P.ell  Grant  program  formula  »  and 

StuLnt^^  mm^.vll'^ft*  "^"^  ^^^'"''^  f?P'^  contributions  for  National  Dir&t 
&t«dent  ixwns  (NDSLs).  At  the  same  time  the  Adm  nistration  would  Increase  fund- 

'^^"fl^r^l^  ^^"^  program*  are  forward  funded.  ■ 
The  Admmistration  s  1985  budget  request  would  reduce  appropriations  for  4he 
fwL^lTf prograinrby  8  percent  compared  .to  1984  feveis^d  would 
t3  1^  T^^*^'^"^'''." f?«?Piis-bafied  loans*  and  work-study  aid  (see 
Kit  OfrlFiol?"^**^ H  percent  below  the  ConlresTionS 
Budget  Office  1985  current;baselme,  which  estimate*  the  amount  of  funds  necessaA^ 
to  contoaue  {he  1984.  appropriations  in  real  terms  in  1985.^  necessary 

■  -  ^Btf 

TABLH  I.--BUDGET  AUTHORITY  FOR  THE  GRANT 'AND  CAMPUS-BASED  STUDENT  AID  PROGRAMS  FOR  ■ 

:    FiSCAl  YEARS  1984  AND  1985* 
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and  by  19  percent  after  adjusting  for  inflation  (see  Table  1).  F^eral  capital  contri- 
butions  for  the-campus-bas^^  pro-am,  NDSLs,  would  be  eliminated,  but 
^hOQh  could  contmue  to  provide  loans  using  repayments  from  previous  NDSLb  Col-  • 
le^^  Work-Stufiy  would  increase  by  53  percent,  or  44  percent  aLr  adjustSfor  in- 
£l\T:i^^^^  fundmgior  the  campus-based  programs-^^ECXSs,  NXJsSStW-S^i 
would  declme  by  23  percept  between  1984  and  1985. 

rPoLlSi^?  ^  reducing  the  amounts  of  student  aid  available,  the  Administration's 
„  requested  fundmg  Icvek-would-  rsduce.the-  variance  in-sid  iweived  by- similar^Btu-- 
dents  bemuse  a  greater  proportion  .of  funding  would  be  determined  by  federal  for- 
mula  and  lp«  by.  schools  themselves.  This^shift  would  reducVle  d^tSn  of 
campus  student  aid  ofTicials  m.dealing  with  special  circumstances  not  reflected  in 
thrnS,  t&wn  ^"  ^'^^T'       cainpus-hased  aid  would  be  provided 

li.l^u  :u  "^Ofl^'Studyjpr^am  whereas  Current  campus-based  aid  is  dirtxibuted  '. 
throuj;il^ three  pri^ams,  SiXX}^  NI^l*.  and  CW-S.  '       ■     "  u«u:u,u«« 

*  The  Administration's  propoeal  refem  to  Pell  Grant*  aiid  Pell  Self-help  G)rants  liecaiwe  tJjeir 
proposal  include*  a  8df-help  resuirement  in  addition  to  the  expected  family  contribuOon 

♦ThB  Adniiniatration^M  al»p  proposing  to  change  the.  Guaranty  Student  Loan  {GSD  vm- 
^am  by  instituting  needs  analysis  ValT students  and  by  altering  the  Smc  al  almnien^^ 

■  .   .    '    '  ,      6.-,.  ■ .  '   ,     ,  . 
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•  Because  appropriations  for  J'tH  Grants  would  remam  the  saine  in  nommal  dol- 
laSTtEniount  of  aid  determined  by  federal  f°r'«'i^^^°"5'^,^i^f  .^"^^i"  ^.^^^^^^ 
in  1984  (see  Tabie  I).  In  additioiv  since  io^J^^l^'S  y^ouldjoch^fj^^^ 
WQuld  represent  a  larger  proportion  o^  appropriated  funds  m  1985  Ip^the  Pell  Orant 
Warn  a  student  is  eli^ble  to  receive  a  particular  amount  of  aid  that  <ie^"«  ?f 
biTfflmily  income  and  school  costs;  schools  do  not  have  any  «e«bility  in  determui- 
ina  the  level  of  Peil  Grants  available  for  their  students.  *  \.  u„„x 

the  anlount  of  federal  aid  available  for  schools  to  allocate  would,  decline  by  about 
onUuarter  because  federal  assistance  for  the  campii^based  s^tudent  aid  programs 
•SSffidwlinebv  23  percent  between  fiscal  years  1984  and  19&>1ind  by  28  percent 
mSm^S  th^CBO  current  baseline  estimates  (see  Table  1).  In- the  canipus-bas^ 
prSS  the  federal  government  provides  funds  to  the  institutions  who  determine^  • 
S?hS  f«leral  guideliles,  which  student^i  get  aid.  The  Administration's  proposed 
budget  levels- would  affect  the  current*  types  of  cainpus-based  aid  d>fferent^.  howev-  • 
er.iby  eliminating  SECXJs  and  all  new  federal  capital  contxibuUons  for  NDbLs,  and 
by  increasing  CW--S  funding.  - 

iUJMlNlSTKATlON's  PBOI«8SB  CHANUKS  m  THK  PK^  .    '  . 

"This  section  analyzes  the  effects  of  the  Administration's  Pell  Grant  proposal  if  it  . 
.  were  fully  funded.  Becalise  the  Administration  s  prop«^  significantly  '-'h^ni^^  f^e 
Pell  Grant  formula  and  because  our  estimates  vary  substantially  from  the  Eduoa- 
tion  Department's  numbers,  most  of  the  analysis  iocus^  on  <^PP^'"8  ^^^^^ JiXIf 
Pell  Grant  program  with  ttie  proposed  changes.  The  discussion  of  the  "verall  ef- 
S^includii^  ail  graiit  and  campus-based  progjams-is  short  since  it  depeVids  - 
vS  muchonliow-the  Administration  wquld  chalice  tlie  proposal  >  reduce  costs. 
■  .  ■  ■ 

UKSC81HTJ0N  OK  TOK  ADMI>flSTEATlON'S  PlUX  GRANT  PR9l^^  ^ 

The  Administration's  proposal  includes  four  main -changes  in  the  existing  Fell 
Grant  i^rmula.*  The  followtyTdescription  is  based  on  convereations  with  perwnnd 
^t^he  Education  because  the- Administration  has  not  yet  submitted 

lir  complete  sl^al^^^^  to  the  Con/ress..  If  the  Administrataon's  propos- 

al varies  trom  this  description,  the  efiects  could,  also  difter.         «,  mm  m 

Finrt  the  proposal  would  increaseHhe  maximum  award  from  $1,900  to  5^-000  m 
ordef to  SiSmfopportunities  for  low-income  students  to  attend  more  expensive, 

"^OTd  the'  Administration's  proposal  to  change  the  current  defmition  of  schc«lfi 
coXvSld  cr^te  more  uniformity^allowaW  coste  for  students  who  do  not  live 
S  their  pkrents.  Costa  would  equal  tuition  and  fees  p\vs  ?  ^'^mg  aHoyance-- 
S3  0)0  for  students  living  on  campus  or  off  campus  without  their  parents  and  $1,500 
S^rtudenS  SviS  theirs  Current  allowable  costs  include  tuition  and 
f^  for  XtudeKnd  living  costs  also  vary^^cotding  to  students'  Imng  arrange. 
LS£  For  a  Suden^^^^^ 

pS$40O^a  student  living  off  campus^^thout  his  prents  is^g^^^^ 
an«»  and  a  Student  living  at  home  with  his  parents  has  an  allowance  of  ihif^- 
'     Thi^  tL5Enistration  would  target  more  aid  \a  the  lowest  income  students  by  , 
inS^ng  th^iS  of  dependent  students  ^^^^  exp^  to 

SntribS  to  school  coets-income  assessment  rates.  The  pr^osal  would  ra^se  the 
aSme^t  VaSs  fromll,  13,  IS,  and  25  percent  on  each  $Coo6  increment  of  discre- 

"X^&^rd^er^?;,?n«^^^^^^ 

.    chSrthe  curn>nt  rules  for  determining. the  award  le^el  to  the  1°*^^  (^the  W^^^^^ 
-ilk  three  calculations:  (I)  maxinjum  award,  minus,  expected  .family_  contribution 
(^)  {1)^^«^1  cost  minus  EFC  minus  (the  greater  of  |500  or  ^0  P^rceni  of  c^tT, 
and      $VV)  minus  EFC  plusV,  percent  of  posts.  Under  th«  f 
or^ara  a  student's  award  is  determined  fay  choosmg  the  lowest  of  the  followmg  , 
fh^  SiculSns:  (1)  maximum  award  minus  expect^family  contribution  KY^X 

.   (2>  one-half  of  school  costs;  an4  (:i)  school  coets  minus  EFt-  .  s 

Sa-nCCTS  or  THK  ABMINISTKATIO?f^S  KEIX  GRANT' PBOPOS^ 

AHmini<,tratiA'8  croooscd  Pcli  Grant  changes^  if  fully  funded,  would  co^  an 
esUma^  i^tlliot  ^ 30^ent  mot.  tlian  bofh  the  Ad^inistration^^^^^^^^ 
funding  level  and  the  expected  cost  af  the  current  program,  ui  1985-12.S-bilbon  (see  ^ 

'This  memorandum  analvie*  the  overall  effect*  of  the  Administration'eP propo«U.  A«  you  re* 
qu  Jua!  SSer  ^^Sna^  will  exaaiine  tbe  effecta  of  each  proposed  change. 


l^}J\ff^}S^T^  ^  program,  this  proposal  would.  mcmi«e>  the 

nu«iter  of  students  receiving  awardi  slightly,  4  percent,  but  would  raise  average 
awards  by  aUno»t  30  percent.        *l.lOOln  tL  ci^t  prei^La  to  ^ 

TABl£  2.^ESTIHATE0  EFFECTS  {3F  ADMINISTRATION'S  1985  PEIL  GRANT  PIlOfOSAL  ON  TOTAL  ' 
COST,  NUMBER  Of  REOPIENts,;  AND  AVERAGE  AW 


Wm  Im     NMiwr  at  „ 


1) 


Current pn^ram*  .......„„     .  jg       •   -jn    •  v,inn 

MaMjism^sm^r.  :....,...:........Z:...Z^IZ       21       u  v}'J55' 

°  Hol^n^-«w^J^  ^"^P^f  students  highlight  th^fftcteSSS 
Holding  <ither  factors  constant,  students  attending  high-cost  schools  would  sain 

Sr^'Sfen*^.*^"'''*'^*'''"  I  than  studTntilriower^Ss.  FoT 

pie,  a  student  in  a  four-pe^n  family  with  income  of  $10,000  would  r^ive 

^Vk?^  «  H^^'  school  and  ?210  more  if  4  eUlls  ^a  loS  S«S 

TABtES.--^FfECTS  OF  ADMINISTRATION'S  1985  Ptti  GRANT  PROPISAL  ON  EXAMPLE  STUDENTS 


•^^  3  i 


Sl«Jents  ofiissii  receiwflg  Psi(  graols:  "\ 

■$10,000  :  _    jj,c50   +m  Jl,m    +$150'    $1,900  +J1,100, 

■• -  "        W50,    -690     m     "200     1,350     +  75C 

ttluc^lM  cpportiffiity  grants:^ 


4- $210 

ji,m 

^$150 

$1300 

^200 

1,350 

i  m 

700 
# 

~m 

2M 

.  2.S00 

1,850 

-^700 

2,050 

1^ 

i.m 

rli.I!lf  ifSil"*^^tf  would  generally  gain  more  or  lose  less  than  other  stu- 

;n?n^«  nf  ^n^*'^"'  4  ^'''■.^'^Plf'  »t  ^  low-cost  school,  a  student  with  a  family 
S  iiSlK^sliT^'^lt  more  whereas_  a  student  with  a  family  income 
nkfrS^ZT-  ^I^JT}^  the  existing  Pell  Grant  proferam  (see  Table  3). 
The  resulting  income  distnfautipn  wou^d  be  similar  to  the  cumnt  pnjgram.  howev- 
er, because  some  students  with  higher  incomes  at  high^t  schools  wh?had  not  pre^ 
vio^ly  received  PeU  Grants  would  get  awanls  unde?  the  Administratio^l  prSpS 
Because  of  the  proposed  greater  uniformity  of  treatment,  student*  who  noVre- 
ceiye  aid  through  Pell  Grants  and  through  one  of  the  programs  scheduled  for  eliinil 
nation,  for  e^^Ie  SBOGs,  would  be  Aversely  alTected%S^tostudenS^ 
f  JZif.  """^^  Pell  Grants.  For  example,  a  studeat.with  a  family^come  of 
a  n^pdi)un-co8t  school  would  receive  an  additional  1150  if  he  were  now  getting  only  ^ 


Pell  Grant,  but'would  loise  $350  if  he  were  now  reiving  aid  froxn  both  Pell  Grants 
and  SEQGs  (see  Table  3X  In  addition,  students  .who  currently  receive  md  only 
through  SEOGs,  SSIGs,  .or  ND^Ls  would  generally  receive  less  under  the  Admrnis^ 
tration's  propo^,        ^  ,  ,      ^    m- u         •  ^ 

As  a  result  of  the®e  changes^  some  students  and  ^eir  famihe*  would  be  r^uired 
to  ^ntribute  'more- to  their,  educational  costs  becapBe  they  would  receive  less  ft^erai 
aid  under  this  proposal.  On  the  other  hand,  those  students  who  would  receive  more 
federal  aid  under  the  Administration^  proposal  would  thus  contribute  less. 

UMUCINU  PiaJL  GRANTS  TO  TBIC  EiUiUlsSTro  ^  / 

If  appropriated  levels  of  funding  are  not  sufficient  to  fully  fund  all  Pell  'Grants,  as 
determined  bv  the  awiird  rul^  the  law  requires  that  students  grants  be  reduced  So 
that  expected  pn^am  cost^  equal  available  funds.  Or,  the  pn^ani  rules—for  ex- 
ample, the  maximum  award— could  be  changed  so  that  total  cost«J  would  be^lower. 

In  the.past,,  several  methods  of  reduction  have  been  used.  Until  the  la%v  pro- 
vided a  particular  reduction  formula  that  maintained  grants- for  students  with  the  , 
.lowest  expected  family  contributions  aind  reduced  other  grants  by  greater  |iropor- 
tions  for  larger  expected  family  contributions.  If  the$e  reductions  were  msulTicient, 
thjHuw  stated  that  all  grants  would  be  reduced  by.  the  same  proportion  (the  percent- 
age by  which  cost«  ext^ed  funding).  The  first  part  of  this  formula  was  us^  in 
1982.  In  19S0  and  1981/  however.^  the-Congress  superceded,  this  .provwi^pn  and  ine- 
quired  that  all  awards  be  reduced  by  a  fixed  dollar  amounts  $S0  and  ?50  respective- 
iy/^In  many  y^,  the  ^.Congress  has  chaiiged  the  formula;  so  that  program  OJuts 
would  be  lower.  '  ■  ^ 

These  methods  of  reduction  affect  students  differently.  The  first  method— the* 
-  scheduled  reduction  formula— protects  the  lowest-income  students  entirely  and  then 
.  reduces  other  awards  in  a  pn^frmive  manner.  The  constant  percentage  reduction, 
however,  reduces  awards  for  the  lowest-income  students  by  lai^jer  amounts  than  for 
-.ether  students.  The  flat  dollar  reduction  represents  a  smaU^r  perc^tage  reduction 
in  the  larger  Igrants  of  the  mc«t  needy  students,  but  decreases  grants  for  all  stu- 

dentSki  ~f  *'  '*    '  ' ' ' 

Beginning  in  I983/,tite  scheduled  reduction  formula  discussed  above  has  been 
changed.  The  new  rule  would  protiN2t  grants  for  students  with  the  lowest  expected 
famitv-  contributions  and  would  reduce  all  other  grants  in  a  linear  and  prc^essive 
manner.  This  rule  has  not  yet  been  used"  and  the.  Congm»  could,  as  ui  other  yeaxs^ 
cioose  to  change  the  reduction  method  or  the  prc^rana -rules, '  ^   a  ^  -  • 

If  the  linear  reduction  'rui0  now  included  in  the  law  were  apphed  to  the  Adminis- 
tration's proposaVapproxiroately  1.5  mUlion  students  who  would  receive  Jf^.b pillion 
'  of  funding  would  have  their  i^axi^  maintained  at  the  level  provided  by  the  new  for- 
mula. The  remaining  1  million  students  who  would  receiv^. $1.1  tuYiion  if*the  P^pos- 
al  were  fullv  funded,  would  have  their  awards  elimmated  or  reduced  substantially 
because  only  $200  million  of  funding  would  be  available  for  them.  ^Uslng  this  reduc^ 
tion  formula  would  increase  the  pn)portion  of  funds  for  the  lowest  income  stu^ 
dents-at  4east  K5  percent  of  Pell  Grant  funds  would  go  to  students  with  family  m- 
comes  below  $10,000.^  /  .  ) 
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HEARING^  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
j  j  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


f  WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28,  1984 
^^pusE  OF  Rkpeissentatives, 

SuBCOMMj^EE  ON  PosTSEcoNDABY  Education, 
-    _         ■  '     ,/f^7      ^  Washington,  DC. 

.  ooJ-fV  u  ""^^"^l'  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:50  am.,  in  room 
2257,  Rayburn  Hbus^N  Office  Building,  Hon;  Paul  Simon  (chairman 
of  the  subcomrnitteel^residing.  v-**««  ^ 

Members  present:  Representatives  Simon,  Owens,  Penny,  C^e- 
mfin,  Gunderson  and  Packard  (ex  officio).    ,  ' 
.  Staff  present:  William  A.  Blakey,  counsel;  Laurie  Westley,  assist- 
ant counsel;  Maraha  Wice,  legislative  assistant;  John  E.  Dean,  Re- 
pubhcan  assistant  counsel;  and  Rose  DiNapoli,  Republican  legisla- 
tive associate.    ;  •  ■ 
'Mr.  Simon.  THe  subcommittee?  will  come  to  ord^r-  "  ' 
-This  morning  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education 
continues  its  hearings  on  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  We  are  taking  a  slightly  different  approach  today— we  will 
hear  from  busmess  people  and  leaders  in  various  sectors  of  State' 
government,  mcludmg  State  agencies  created  to  serve  the  interests 
ot  higher  education. 

It  h^^]>ecoine  increasingly  important  jover  the  past  decade  tliat 
higher  education  focus  its  attention  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
business  and  corporate  aommunity.  Not  only  must  students"  be 
tramed  to  meet  the  personnel  needs  of  business  and  government 
but  higher  education  and  those  in  the  public  and  private  sectors 
have  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  each  other.  This  interaction  will 
contribute  to  economic  growth  and  a  better  America. 

The  _miportance  of  a  strong  Federal-State  relation^p  in  higher 
education  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Prom  the  funding  of  «iir 
g'^a^^^^-gra^t  iolleges  in  1862,  the„relstiQBah«^  l|as  grown..^^ 

[Owning  statement  of  Congres^an  Paul  Simon  follows:! 

Opkning  Statkmbnt  of  Hon.  Paul  Sui«ON,  a  Reps*skntativs  in  Congrsiss  Psom 
THK  Stats  or  lujNois -AND  CHAiwiuN,  S^^  on  PcemcoNiuay  Epuca- 

TioN,  Mahch  28,  1984,  MoaNiNG 


•   This  morning  the  Subcommitt^  on  Postsecondary  Education^  continues  it«  hear- 
In  '^1**^*'°"  °^  the  Higer  Education  Act.^Ve  are  taking  a  sl&VdS- 
e^t  ifproach  today-we  wiU  hear  from  buaines»mea  and  leadgi*  in  various  iSS 
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of  state  government,  inlucding  state  agencies  created  to  serve  the  interests  of  higher 

I  believe  that  it  has  become  iucreai^ngly  important,  over  the  past  decade,  tha^ 
higher  education  focus  its  attention  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  business  and  ctrw- 
rate  community.  Not  only  must  students  be  trained  to  meet  the  psrsonnel  needs  Of 
business  and  government,  but  higher  education  and  those  in  the  public  and  private 
sectors  have  «  great  deal  to  learn  froin  each  other.  This  interaction  will  contribute 
to  ecdnomic  growth  and  a  better  America.  '  4, 

The  importance  of  a  strong  Federal^tate  relationship  m  higher  educations  cannot 
be  emphasized  enough.  From  the  funding  of  our  great  land-grant  colleges  m  18fa.<: 
the  relationship  has  grown  and  matured.  •  .   

I  want  to  welcome  our  first  witness  this  monting,  Walter  Bruning,  Pr^ident, 
Computer  Systems,  Co.,  The  Control  Data  Corporation.  He  will  be  followed  by  a 
panel  which  includes  two  very  good  friends  of  mine  and  of  higher  education— btate 
Representative  Wilhelmina  Delco,  Chair  of  the  Higher  Education  Ummittee  in  the 
Texas  i<egislature  and  Joseph  Cronin,  IVesident  of  the^lassachusetts  Higher  Ekiuca- 
tion  Assistance  Corporation  and  NCHELP.  ■ 

I  hope  that  our  witn^s^  this  morning  can  add  a  differeflt  perspective  to  the 
views  we  .will  hear  from  ihoae  most  closely  associated  with  higher  educataon\ 

Mr  Simon,  Our  first  witness  this  morning  is  Walter  Bruning,  the 
president  of  Compiiter  Services  Co.,  which,  as  I  understand  it,  is  a 
branch  of  the  Control  Data  Corp.;  is  that  correct?  . 
Mr.  BRUNiNG.^Yes,  sir.-  ,  '  .^.^ 

Mr.  SiMoi5.  We  are  very  pleased  to.  have  ymi  with  us. 

STifEMlSNT  OF  WALTER  BRUNING,  PK^IDEOT,  COMPW^ 

SERVICES  CO ,  THE  CONTROL  DATA  CORP>n^ 
Mr.  Bruning.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman' and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  ray  name  is 
Walter  Bruning  and^  am  president  of  the  Computer  Services  Co.  of 
the  Control  Data  Corp.,  a  worldwide,  computer  and  financial  serv- 
ices compapy  based  in  Minneapolis.  For  fiearly  20  years,  ^Control 
Data  has  been  a  leader  in  the  field  of  computer-based  education 
and  training  with  our  Plato  computet  system.  • 

Although  I  am  now  in  the  corporate  sector  -today,  I  am  no_  strang- 
er to  postsecondary  education.  I  have  had  12  yesn^of  experience  in 
'higher  education  as  vice  president  for  adihinistfation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  and  as  a  professor  at  theHl^versity  of  Ne- 
braska. While'I  am  responsible  for  other  business  areas  m  my  cur- 
rent position  at  Control  Data,  I  am  also  responsible  for  its  educa- 
tion and  training  programs,  including  the  Control  Data  Institutes, 
a  network  of  more  than  40  centers  which  provide  trammg^  and  re- 
training in  computer  skills.  ^  ,  .  .        ,  ^ 

I  am,  therefore,  familiar  with  tfaditiohal  higher , education,  as 
well  as  proprietary  institutions  in  the  vocational  sector.  So  1  we^ 
come  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  the  ro\e  of  the  business 
communily<i.in  strengthening  postsecondary  education  and  m  ex- 
ploring more  effective  ways  to  enhance  that  role  through  the.  reau- 
thorization of  the  IJigher  Education  Act  of  1965.  .  . » 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  n,eed  for  partnerships  and  -in- 
creased cooperation  among  business,  educational  institutions,  and 
Government  to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  accelerating  technologi-. 

/  I  would  like  to  focus  on  two  critical  issues:  First,  jhfe  training  ^d 
retraining  of  a  broader  segment  of  the  populatifon  m  ^i^ntiiic, 
technitJal,  engin^ring  and  other  technological  skills,!  and  second, 
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the  need  for  expanding  and  upgrading  faculty,  curricula,  and 
equipment  to  keep  pace  with  the  rate  of  technological  change  " 

.  Through  an  array  of  programs  at  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, Department  of  Defense  and  Department  of  Energy,  busLei , 
education  and  Government  are  already  cooperating  on  research 
ahd  development  projects.  But,  except  for.the  community  colleges 
and  postsecondary  vocational  education  institutions'  involvement 
with  trainmg  under  JTPA  and  the  new  vocational  education  pro- 
posals, most  colleges  and  universities  are  not  cooperatins  with  busi- 
ness m  teaching  and  training.  ' 
Business^  invests  billions  of  dollars  annually  for  education  and 
.  training  of  Its  . employees.  Usually  individual  companies  do  the' 
training.  There  are  just  too  few  instances  of  cooperative  training 
and  retraining  efforts  between  business  and  postsecondarv  educa- 
tional-institutions. , 

Before  elaboratipg  on  possible  new  partne^hii^  between  busi- 
ness, education,  and  Government,  I  would  like  to  undersaore  the 
■"^n^^l^^  assistance  prograSl  S  aS^ 

Sn^wf r^^'^S^^  legislation.  I  i^ight  add  parSetf- 

cally  that'I  am  pis^naliy  aware  of  the  importance  of  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  as  a  means  fbr^efcpanding  opportunities  because," 
without  Government  loans,  I  would  not  have  been  able  to  complete 
my  own  education  and  I  probably  woiildn't  be  her/this  mornine 
with  this  opportunity  to  testify  in  support  of  the  bill.  . 

_btudenf  aid  programs  are  a  critical  part  of  the  current-  structure 
,ot  postsecondary  education.  Our  experience  with  the  Control  Data 
Institutes  shows  the  impact  that  Federal  student  aid  programs 
,ha5re  .on  the  patterns  of  postsecondary  enrollments.  For  example, 
?T^f /o^.  ^"^^^  of  Control  Data  Institutes  in  the 

United  btates,  and  approximately  70  percent  of  those  alumni  re- 
ceived^ Government  loans  or  grants.  About  75  percent  of  the  cur- 
rent Control  Data  Institutes  students  receive  Federal  or  State  as- 
sistance. Without  such  aid,  these  students  would  iiave  been  unable 
to  continue  their  education.  As  you  well  know,-the  1972  Education 
Amendments  ;Tidp^d  to  support  our  Control  Data.  Institute  students 
when  the  legislation  (expanded  eligibility  to  students  attending  vo- 
cational institutions.  ^ 

During  the  course  of  these  hearings,  you  will  receive  testimony 
from  a  number  of  individuals  more  knowledgeable  than  I  about  the- 
current,  student  aid  system  and  the  need  for  adjustments.  From  mv 
own  perspective,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  growing  need  for  r^ 
training  and' the  inability  of  the  current  title  IV  provisions  to  meet 
this  need.  Because  of  the  speed  of  technological  change,  many 
-people-wiH  have  to  be  retrained  three  or  four  times  during  the 
course  of  their;  working  lives,  As  a  result,  the  nature  of  our  ^uca-  ' 
tional  system  is  likely  to  change  over  the  next  several  decades 

One  of  the  major  functigns  of  the  Control  Data  Institutes , is  re- 
training. About  25  percent  of  our  current  students  are  college  grad- 
uates, and  about  50  percent  have  substantial  college  training  Their 
previous  educational  experience  just  did  not  lead  to  ^suitable  em- 
.ployment  opportunity:  • 

The  current  student  ^id  programs,  however,  are  not  geared  to 
the  needs  oj  many  of  those  who  require  retraining,  as  I  have  al- 
ready said.  Most  individuals  who  are  now  employed  will  not  qualify 


for  aid  on  the  basis  of  financial  need.  It  may  be  that  the  student 
aid  structure  sjmply  cannot  and  should  .not—particularly  m  these 
times  of  fiscal  reatraint^accommodate  these  retraining  needs.  Per- 
haps a  different  system^  of  aid  should  be  instituted  to.  serve  older 

individuals.  '  '      ^  '      *    .  ,      .  . 

I  personally  favor  one  promising  proposal,  the  special  trmnmg 
account  similar-to  the  existing  individual  retirement  accounts.  I  re- 
alize this  is  a  tax  proposal  that  does  not  fall  under  this  committee  :s 
jurisdiction.  Nevertheless;  I  think  that,  with  some  ,modificatiofis,  it 
is  worthy  of  consideration.  Under  such  a  plan,  eniployees  could  vol- 
untarily set  aside  a  portion  of  their  earnings  tax-free  that  would: be 
matched  by  their  employer.  The  funds  set  asideCcould,  be  u^^to 
finance  training  costs  should  the  individual  be  displaced  or  desire  ; 
to  change^  professions.  Unused  portions  of  the  employee  contribu- 
tions would  be  returned  to  them  at  the  time  of  retirement.  ^ 

Individuals  w^o  need  retraining  will  be  foUnd  not  only  m  tradi- 
tional industries,  which  have  already  been  addressed  m  some  meas- 
ure through  JTPA  and  the  vocational  education  legislation,  but 
also  will' include  engineers  and  others  iri  technology-ihtensive  in- 
dastries  whp  find  themselves,  unable,  to  keep  pace  with  changing 
job  requirements.  In  fact,  one  of  Control  Data's  .ro(^t  acute  needS^is 
the  retraining  of  engineers,'  especially  ^ose.  who  are  out  of  school  ,5 

to  7  years.  ,       ■-  ,  c  x.-  x,i 

Universities,  would  seem  the  most  likely  suppliers  of  highl:^^ 
skilled  retraining.v  But  as  a  general  rule,  univeniities  do  not  per- 
form the  retraining  function  especially  ^ell.  Therefore.  I  sugg^t 
that  this  committee  consider  cooperative  efforts  m  retraining,  aiid 
it  max.be  best  tp  develop  this  form  of  coopterative  arrangepient  ott-^ 

campus..        '  "v,  _^  1 

Specifically,  I  recommend  the  creation  and  funding  of  sfeveralje- 
gional  consortia  of  business,  universities  and  labor.  These  consortia 
would  develop  innovative  educational  technology  programs  to  pro^- 
vide  training  and -retraining  to  worte^  9nsite  w  at  special  taciii'- 
ties  established  for  this  purpose.  This  could  begin  Ss  one  or  more 
aemonstration  projects  newly  authorized  in^he  law,  or  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Furid      the  Improvement  of  Pt^tsecondary  Educa- 

would  especially  like  tQ  applaud  'the  chairman's  bill,  which 
would  pnovide  financial' assistance  to  States  that  develop  education- 
al programs  to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders. 
FoTtaany  years,  Control  Data  has  operated  training  pr(^am  an 
prLns  using  our  PLATO  Fakbreak  Pnjgrarm  In  fa^^^^ 
-such  programs  at  24  prison  sites  in  the  United  States  tod_^,  includ- 
ing a  Control  Data  Institute  inside  the  Federal  prison  m  Ifaven- 
worth  KS.  Just 'recently,  we  formed  a  corrections  ^naces^division 
to  offer  management  services  for  establishing  and  operating  com- 
•  prehensive  education,  training, -and  job  creation'  opportunities  m 

^"^fieve,  alsor  that  the  cooperative  education  concept  is  worth- 
while and  should  be  encouraged.  Individuals  who  participate  m  co- 
operative programs  generally  require  less  Goyfernment  assistance 
because  of  what  they  are-  able  to  earn  in  their  jobs.  This  tonn^ot 
oav-as-you-go  education  and  trainmg  is  effective  becaus^  it  de- 
ajeaiies  the  total  cost  ^  the  Government  ■  while  introducing  stu- 
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legislation  be  amended  to  permit  co^p  .students  in  technical  fields 

0  receive  some  of  their  training,  as  well' as  their  work  exSriencS 
m  Darticipatmg  businesses.  .  ; 

ing  and  hiring  faculty  m  high-demand  areas  such  as  cowJuter  sci- 

ence  electrical  engineering,  material  Science  and  systems  enffineer- 
-^^ing.  Moreover,  many  of  the  graduate  studehts  in  these  areas  are 

pFtK         V i^^?^  over  one-thSfS 

Fh.U.  s  and  oveiyone^fourth  of  the  master's  degrees  granted  in  enJ- 
'  neermg  went  to  foreign  nationals.  ~  ■ 

In  addition^and  my  own  industry  has  to  bear  part  of  the  blame 
^^vu  ^"^"Tf     ^^^'^i^ans  studying  in  high-demand  fields  go  to 

-  woi;k  directly  m  industry  once  they  receive  their  B.S.  decrees  This 
trend^must  be  reversed  or  our  advanced>graduate  degr5 programs 

.      will  be  nothing  more  than  a  mean^  for  transferring  tSchnoMS 

-  surT^f  J?   to  foreign  countries,  and  the  U.S.  econom?^  wiU 

■  ^?^i^"^''u  ^if^i  "^'^  ^V^^  ^"^^  ^  address  the  problem  of  iLd- 
/     equate  faculty  by  developing  curricula  that  rely  extensively  onEe 
use  of  advanced  learning  technologies.  For  example,  We  are  paitiCi-' 
pating  m  a  consortium  of  six  engineering  schoofs  to  dev^op  a 
'        lower  division  engineering  curriculum  that  utilizes  our  PLATO 
. ,   computer-based  education  system.  A  complete  freshman  and  soW 
tTJl':'''"''?  """^  IS  planned,  consisting  of  mathematics,  chemistry, 
physicb,  and  computer  science,  plus  additionjil  liberal  arts  coura' 
,  es— all  toid,  about  64  credit  -hours.  Much  of  it  will  be  availablTby 
'  pfi^??-  .f^}^^Sef  are  abl^  to.  Combine  classroom  instruction  and 
ri^lU  instruction  as  they  wish,  and  to  deliver  instruction  at 
remote  locations,  even  at  hom^. 
;  {'    Another  use  of  advanced  learning  technologies  which  Control 
Data,  has  pioueered  to^make  up  for  faculty  shortages  is  the  concept 
.      ot  engineering  centers,  in  which  business  helps  colleges  and  univer- 
sities provide  engmeering  curricula.  There  is  just  not  enough  time 
this  mprning  to  expand  on  that  topic.  "S" 

The  use  of-advanced  technologies,  however,  is  not  a  substitute  for 
good  faculty.  Efforts  i;^  to  be  undertaken  to  increase  the  number 
■   Sr^?"T  ^  ^     faculty  that  are  available  to  teach  in  high-demand  - 
helds.  To  accomplish  this  goal,  I  would  like  tc^^irge  the  cbmmitta© 
,    to  consider  authorizing  a  new  program  as  part  of  title  IX  that 

 would^provide  scholarships imd/or  loan  foigiveness -for  students^n- 

rolling  m  scientific-or  engineering  schools  at  the  graduate  level' 

1  realize  that  the  notion  of  scholarships  targeted  for  use  ill  specif- 
ic fields  of  stiidy  IS  somewhat  out  of  favor.  But  the  idea  reallyhas 
not  been  discredited  in  my  mind.  Allocating  assistance  for  specific 
needs,  worked  well  ih  the  early  years  of  the  National  DefensTEdu- 
cation  Act,  aad  sunilar  measures  may  be  needed  to  meet  future 

•      challenges,  i 

If  such  lei^lation  were  developed,  I  would  favor  targeting  this 
.    aid  on  minority  or  disadvantaged  individuals.  Our  faculty  resources 
in  the  pences  are  limited,  as  I  have  already.said,  but  they  are  par- 
ticularly w^k  m  minority  rep?esentation.  This  discrepancy  could 
^Yesolved  by  a  new  program  patterned  perhaps  after  the  existing 

ERIC  .  ;      id?^  '  ^ 


assistance  for  training  in -the  legal  proftssidn,  the  s<><:alled  CLEO 

^'The^Stroduction^of  new  t^^nokgy  m  i^stsecondary  e^^^^ 
agonizingly,  slow  a^d  lags  far  ^eMn^^^e  pace  o^^^  ttlalTy 
curring  in  business  and  industry.  Right  now,  businesses,  especiaay 
?hS  involved  in  high  technology,  are  on  a  2-  to  4-year  mnovatton 
cvdf  aid  this  cycle  is  shortening.  Students  who  are  leaving  school 
howeve^^are  taight  on  decaden^ld  gear  and  have  httle  exposure  to  ^ 

"7t*Sntroi  Data,  we  have  tried'to  take  a  number  of  steps  to  ad-  . 

^Iv'exaS'we^  -  the  Micr^ae^- 

tronl-s  Lif  fnfo"^^^  Seizes  Center  at  the  tJmversity  oi  Mm- 
nesoto  and  in  the  Semi-CoMuctor  Research  Corporation  at  Re- 
Sch  T?Lgle  in  North  Carolina.  Both  of  these  investments  are  . 
Sied  trSrnize  .and  upgrade  the  education  of  undergradu- 
aS^^^d  grafuate  studente  in  electrical  a.id  electronic  engineering, 
materials  science  and  computer  science.  ^,    .        \  ^„ 

Snd  we  have  also  committed  ourselyes-to  the'  concept  of  su- 
t^Sputer  institutes  throughout  the  United  States  to  teach  un-  . 
SSuates  and  graduate  stSdents  how  to  use  the  next  generation 
ofSeS  aSd  engineering  computing  machines.  Programs  along 
?hriiSe  ha4  aS^^^^  beel  pro^  in  Minnesota,  ^rgia,  and 

'^^&ty  shortages  and  obsolete. equipment  are  especially  severe 
proS  It  institutions  withMarge  min^^^^^^ 
^hools'do  not  have  the  resources  to  offer  their  students  a  sus 
scfentif/Sid  engineering,  program  that  will  prepare  them 

•  Die  i  p^babfy  if  ye^^^  behind  where  it  should  be  in  terms  of  pro-  . 
fcCtiywith  Bufficient  sdei^^^^^^^^  , 
KoilrcBs  in  some  engineering  areas.  If  that  is  the  situation  oi  uie 
S^i?v  rf  Minnesota,  where  does  that  We  the  insti  utions 
Sho5^L°yi«s  of  resources  and  corporate  support  that  Minneso- 

'^At^SStroI  Data,  we  recognize  this  priblem  and  are  try^^^^ 
.  heto  Hetently  we  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  National  bci-> 
ence  Foundation  to  provide  Tuakegee  Institute  ■Mi  a  mainframe 
clouter^d  PiAto  equipment  and  insUucffonal  mater^s. 
uSfke -iaTother  donatSn  plans,  we  eirtend  royaItje&  to  parties 
pating  iVititutions  which  develop  new  courseware  which  could  be 

■     ™lit'S^  Sg^Xtlte  reSuthori;^tioh  of  title  m 

en^^ur^e!tli  kind  of  shar^  resource  approacb  for.  mmont* 

•  rrMiiSrrto^Se^hr^™^^^^^^ 

.  '  Taant*y™f5:L^^rtSSt?^r£e  this  morning,  and  1 
T^^^rtemrnf^wX^g  follows^  ^ 
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*  PlUKPAW  %^ltKNT  Ot  Dk.  WAtTK       BrUNING.  IW«NT.  CqWOTM  SkSVICIS 

C»..  Ck>N3»oi,  Data  Cosp, 

v^'^rJ^^^^^  ixj^tutions,  and  government  should  form 

Pf  accelerating  technological  change.  The 
partnerehip  concept-  which  i|  integral  to  mart  researeK^and  development  effort 
should  be  emulated  in  postaecooctry  education  for  the  purposes  of: 
♦U!!f-  ^  retraining  of  a  broader  segment  of  the  populktioD  in  scienlifjc 

tedinical,  ^gine^nng.  and  other  technological  skills-  w  soentujc, 

"  HPgrading  of  faculty,  curricula,  and  equiDment  to  keen 

with  shortening  innovation  cycles.  ^        e^impmeni  lo  K«ep  pace 

.     L^lation  should  encwrage  the  creation  qf  r^onal  consortia'of  businftwi  imu 

SS"  Z^  ^'-  innovative  edu^tiSStSS^at  STi^^^ 

training  and  retraining  to  workers  on-«ite  or  at  special  faciJitiet  either  iwa 
stration  project  or  under  the  auspicw  of  FIPSE.  eiwwr  as  a  denjon- 

InnovaUve  retraining  programs  should  also  be  supported  for  prisoners  at  nena'l 
institutions  as  propc«^in  Title  I  of  the  Chairman's  bill  P™one"  at  penal 

-"^  ^  encourage  th^  development  of  curricula  that  utilize  ad- 

Sh^lf^/?!^  ^-S-  «^"'^«t8  enroUing  in  ^ientiSSSniS 

schools  at  the  graduate  level,  particularly  minority  or  ditadvaataged  sti&nU  wh^ 
axe  soimderjspresented  in  these  areas.  '     '""Hiv^aiagea  suiaents  wnp 

legislaUon  should  provide  incentives  to  iusinees  tolhare  re- 
Bources-faculty,  curricula,  and  equipftient-with  pcstaecoDdarTed^tiDn^^Ltr 
.  tions,  as^suggested  in  the  propoe^  l^ation.      P**;*^"""^  eflucataonaJ^m«itu- 

and^l'^hTp!l«ll?*«^^^^^  "^^  ^  Walter  Brunirig 

ana  1  am  the  Fresident  of  the  Computer  Servajes  Company  of  the  Control  Dats  Caf- 

fS'S^''  T'i^'''^^  "'"'P"^"       financial  service«Sp^rW^MS.««^^ 
'  ;^l^^l^t-'*'"*V.'*^-^"*?^J  Data  has  b^n  a  leadSii  ^fiefi 
^f-SM^Wfition  and  trmningxwjthoiir  PLATO  system  ««««^,»j^wui 

T  i^"^  f     '°       corporate  sector,  I  am  no  stranger  to  poetsecondarv 
,  educatioa.  I  have  twelve  years  of  experience  in  higher  education  as  Vi«.^SS 
^L^J%'T't''^  University  of  Minne«ota\nd  a  a™^r  amfSve? 

m««.  programs,  including  the  Conti^  Data  institute*,  ahetw^k^ 

T-^'"*'  provide  training  and  retraining  in  computer  sk^ls 
inL^ni^t  f^'t^  ^"^"^i^        traditionallugher  education  as  well  as  proprietary  ' 

^  empha&uw  the  need  for  partnershipe  and  increased  cooperation  amomf 
ilS^'fi^^T^-^  ''?**i*"^^^T  ^dfovfernment  to  respond  to  the Sfer^TS 
ce^ratii^hiiological  change.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  two  critical  imu^-  " 
.^^f        for  traimng  and  retraining  of  a  broader  segment  of  the  population  in 
^P^^^W      other  technologicallkills       -   POP"^'^"'  ^ 

oftej^  a^dSif  J^?^  5  H  National  Science  Fom«lati6n,  De'partment 
oi  4Jeieiiae  and  Uepartment  of  Energy,  busing  education,  and  sovernmenTare  al- 
^^l?LnS^*'!l^  on  research  and  development  pmiects.  But^pl  fS^e  loTmt 
I?^A  JnffK?'^  postsecondarv  voc*d  .institutions'  iSvoJvemerit,  with  training  under 
JTPA  and  the  new  vocational  education  propoeajs,  most  colleges  and  univendUM 
are  not  eooijerating  with  business  in  teachinc3raS  univenutaes 
liusin»««  inv^ts  billions  of  dollars  annually  for  education  and  training  of  its  em- 
ployees.  Usually  individual .  companies  do  the  training  There  are  jSt  too  few  ■ 
l^S^  Pf  «*,J*''^  'y^  training  and  retraining  effort*  fctween  businfess  and  Ss^- 
ondary  educatiRJiaJ  matituf ions.        ■  ■    .  ^  ^^^^  yvoiavc 


pr<^ams  which  are  indeed  the  centerpiece  of  this  legislation.  (I  might  aSd  that  I 
am  pereonally  aware  of  the  importance  of  student  financial  assistance  as  a  means 
for  expanding  opportunities,  since,  without  government  loans,  1  would  not  have 
been  able  to  complete  my  own  education.)  ■  •  .  ,„>t  .     *     '  <•  • 

Student  aid  programs  are  a  critical  part  of  the  current  GDI  structure  of  poetsec-     ^  , 
"  ondarv-.eduifation.  Our  experieraie  with  the  Control  DaU  Institutes  shows  the 
impact  that  federal  student  aid  protframs  have  on  the  patterns  of  postsecondary  en- 
rollments There  afe  over  65,000  alumni  of  Control  Data  Institutes,  and  approxi- 
''maftely  70  percent  received  government  loans  and  grants.  About  To  percent  of  cur- 
•  rent  itudents  receive  federal  or  state  assistance.  Without  such  aid,  these  studente  %  . 
.would  have  been  unable  to  continue  their  education.  As  you  yj^\  know,  tiie  u^i 
'  Education  Amendments  helped  to  su^jpprt  our  Control  Data  Institute  students  when  « 
the  legislation  expanded  €;ligibiiity  to  students  attendipg  vocatiopal  institiitions. 
During  the  course  of  these  hearings  you  will  receive  testimony  ironi  a  number  ot 
'     individuals  more  knowledgeable  than  I  about  the  current  student  aid  system  and 
the  need  for  adjustraents.  From  my  own  p^rspecUve,  Id  like  to  emphasize  the 

ing  need  for  retr^ning  and  the  inability  of  the  current  Title  IV  provisions  to  meet 
.    this  need.  Because  of  the  speed  of  technol(^cal  change,  many  people  will  have  to  be  • 
retrained  three  or  four  times  durin^r  the  course-of  th^r  working  lives.  As  a  result, 
the  nature  of  our  educational  system-is  likely  to  chtoge^over  the  next  several  det- 

^One  of  the  major  functions  of  the  Control  Data  Institutes  is  retrahiing.  About 
pen;ent  of  our  current  students  are  college  graduates  and  about  50  percent  have 
substantial  college  training.^Their  previous  educatiomd  experience  just  didn  t  lead 
to'suitable  employment.  w  j    r  . 

^   The  current  student  aid  programs,  however,  are  not  . geared  to  the  ne^ 
V  those  who  require  retraining.  Meet  individuals  who  are  now  employed  w^li  not 
Qualify  for  aid  on  the  basis  of  financial  need.  It  may  ^  that  the  student  aidWruc- 
V^ture  simply  cannot  and  should  not  (particularly  in  these  times  of  fiscal  ti^'^^^ 
^  accommodate  these  retraining,  needs.  Perhaps  a  different  system  £f  aid  should  be 
instituted  to  serve  older  individuals.  One  promising  proposal  is  a7%p€Cia]  training 
acci^nt  similar  to  the  existing  Individual  Retirement  Accounts.  I  realue  Uiis  is  a  . 
tax  proposal  that  does  not  fall  under  this  committee's  jurisdiction.  Nevertheless,  \ 
think  with  some  modifications  it  is  worthy  of  consideration.  Under  such  a  Plan^  «^  . 
plovees  could  voluntarily  set  aside  a  portion  of  their  earnings  tax-free  that  would  be  \ 
notched  &y  fheir,employer.  The  funds  set  aside  could  be  used  to  finance  training 
.  cost*  should  *h*  individuals  be  displaced  or  desire  to  change  profftssions.  Unused 
portions  of  empoyee  contributions  would  bc.retumed  to  them  at  the  Ume  of  retire- 
ment. '    .       ?  ^ 

HUGIONAL  CONSORTIA  fO  DKUVKK  SJO-RAININU 

'  -  lndividuals-«^need  retraining  will  be  found  not'ojily  in  traditional  indus^^^^ 
(which  have  already  been  addressed  in  some  measure  through  JTPA  and 
rtionai  Education  legislation)  but  also  will  include  eagineers.and  others  m  technolo- 
fri--intensive  industries  who  find  themselves  unable  to  keep  pace  with  changing  job  ^ 
-  requirements.  In  fad"  one  of  Control  Data's  most  acute  needs  is  the  retrauung  ot  ^ 

TSSities  would  seem  the  most  likely  suppliers  of  highly  skilled  retrainir^  But 
as  a  general  rule,  u»iversitietf  do  not  perform  the  retrammg  function  especially 
well  Therefore.  I  suggest  that  this  committee  consider  cooperative  efforts  m  retram- 

-  in^  and  if  may  Tje  l^t  to  develop  this  form  of  cooperative  arrsngemeRt  off-cam^  -   : 

Specifically,  I  recommend  the  creation  and  funding  of  s^yeral  regiona^  coMortia 
of  b^Snese,  universities  and  labor.  These  consortia  would  develop  innovative  educa- 
tional technoliJgy  to  provide  training  and  retraihing  to  workers  on-wte  or  at  special  • 
fSies  estabfehedfbr.this  purpose.  This  could  %n«^^  ; 
tion  projects  newly  authorized  in  the  law,  or  under  the  auspices  pf  the  tund  for  the    ,  ■ 
Improven&nt  of  Pcs{secondar:y  Education  (FIPSE). 

TRAINING  FOR  PRISONBBS 

I  would  like  t*»^pplaud  the  Chairman's^iill,  which  would  provide  iinancial^ist- 
ancrto  stat4^at  deVfclop  educational  plfeps  te  assist  in  the  rehabibtation  of 


SiSl  offers.  For  many  years,  Controit«Shas  operatediraming  programs  m 
p52)n  usinrour  PLATO  Fairbreak  pr<«ram  In  fact  we  have  such  progmins^t  ^4 
Sr  fion  sites  in  the  U.S..  including  arControl  Data  Institute  at  the  federal  prison  in 
E^enwSh7Kansaa.Ju8t  recently,  we  formed  a  Correctio|  Services  Division  to 
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.     '  ,"  COOPWUTIVK  XDUCATION  ^ . 

1^       I  brieve  that  the  cooperative  education  concept  is  worthwhile  and  sl?ould  be  Pn 
^v'i*^-    ^^^^^.^i^^       participate  in  coojJeraUve  progSni^genSl™ir7S 
goverhment  assistance  because  of  what  they  are  able  to^n  in  their  j^^il  fo^ 

•       fL'ti:  It  education  and  traiiJing  i*  efTective  because  it  dej^^  the  StS 

coflt  to  the  government  while  introducing  students  to  the  worinSnnTerJ^ 
■    Sni^lffi'  the  J^^t^n  be  amencifed  to  permit  cSSp  sTud^nS  in 

-S^^iSA  buiLlS^"  -me  of  their  t^W  a«  vfei  as  their  work  |.perience  £ 

-  ^  ,      SCltNTinC  AND  KNGINKJQUNC  FACUiTY  AND  CUBJSJCULA  . 

„lJ3'f?t  *^!i"**^°'^  institutions  are  having  great  difficulty  finding  and  hiwnfi  fac- 
V  ty  m  h«h-demand  areas  such  as  computer. science.  electn^:al  en^nSiwTSteri- 
fl^^""^'        l^"^  J^ngineering.  jforeover,  many  of  tlT^fite  sS^tTin 
-    th^  areas  are  fofeign  Ationals.  For  example,  in  1^1,  over  one^thiS  of  PhDV 
St1oS,'^  ^""^'^'^  D^Wted  i^  0s^^r^"ZTt^^hiln 

•  '  In  addition-and  my  owA  industry  has  to  W  part  of  the  blame  for  this-manv 
i^fJ^  ^^^'^^d  fields  go  t^wSrk  directly  in^duStiyWSS 
recede  their  BS  degrees.  TTiis  ^rend  must  be  reverb  or  our  advamS  Suate 
degree  programs  ^11  be  nothing  more  than  a  means  for  transfen^gSnolS!^ 
humn  capital  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  U.S.  economy  will  surelf  S 

At  Control  Data  we  have  tri.*  to  address  the  problem  of  iiS^iS  Acuity  by 
'      t^i^'^L'T^'r^^^^  rely  extensively  on  the  ^  of  ^vanSdll^ng  twlnof 
Qgies.  For  example,  we  are  participating  in  a.  Consortium  of  six  engineefinglchools 
^  ^"^^^  '^"^'"^  ePSineering  curiculiim  Uiat  ut^izes,our^PllTO*5mp2? 

er-based  education  system  A  complete  freshman  and  io^niore^rricS^ 
planned,  comisting  of  mathematics,  chfemistry.  physics  and  computer  ^^2^1^ 
additional  liberal  arts  couraes-about  64  credit  houre  in  all.  Much  ofit  S  W'aSS^  ■ 

b?me         ai  they  wi^  and  to  deliver  instruction  at  remote  locations;  even  at 

t«1^^«k?LT  iBS^ing  technologies  which  Control  Data  has  pioneeml 

•  l^,a?^  i^       faculty  shoftagee  IS  the  concept  of  Engineering  Center*,  in  which 
busxneee  helps  colWes  and  universities  provide  engineering  cSnfcuIa 

tbe  use  of  advanced  technologies  is  not  a  8ubetit\ite  for  good  faculty  Eftbris 
need  to  be  undertaken  to  increase  the  number  and  quality  of  fS.  tha  L  S 
able  to  teach  m  high-demand  fields.  To  accomplish  tifis  goal,  I'd  ^^0^6^^^ 
SZ^dt'S^.tTf  ir  ?uthorizing.a  new  pnjam  JT^R  Title  I J  U^^'oSd 
provide  scholarships  and/or  loan  forgiveness  for  students  enrolling  in  s^tiflc  or 
engineering  schools  at  the  gfaduate  level  «»  •vewuiic  or 

I  realize  that  the  notion  of  scholarsh^w  tajgeted  for  use  in  specific  fields  of  study ' 
IS  somewhat  out  of  favor.  But  the  idea  has  not  been  discredited  AlltStin^ 

Jf        I'^f  f  '"'^''  "fK  ^  "^ded  to  meet  future  challenges. 

If  such  legwlaUon  were-developed,  I  would  favor  targeting  this  ^d  on  minority  or 
,      |«?dyantaged  jndividL^^^^^  njsounres  ilt^L  i^ienc^^^  liS 

I  have  aWy  discussed,  but  they  are  particTularly  weak  in  ^^^^ 
I  (For.pxample,  I'm  told  that  of  the  im  Ph.D's  in  colpJter  awSSTfn  iS 

V^m^  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  L^al  Prof^n  (ClS)^ 

THK  HKOVISJON  or  ADajUAT*  KiUIPMKMT  *^ 

The  introduction^of  new  technoIt>gy  in  postseconda^^  edhcation  is  agonizingly  slow 
and  ags  far  behind  the  pace  of  change  that  is  occurring  in  busine^  and 'il/ustr^ 
R^ht  now,  busmes^-^peciallv  those  involved  in  higlTtechnology-aii^on  a  tw^^  ^ 
to-four  year  innovation  cycle  ani  this  cycle  is  shorteniBg.  Student  who  are  l^virm 
■  ■  ^?Ln°t!LTni.^"'  ^u^^^  on  decade^fd  gear  and  havsJittJe  exposure  to^ewSS 
problem  ^^"^  tried  to  take  a  number  of  sSfcps  to  aMmm  this  very  real 


We  have  invested  subntanUuUy  in  the  Micn^Electronics  and  Information  Scjenojs 

'  C&poration  (SKC)  at  Research  Triangle  in  North  Ourolina.  Both  of  th^  mvest- 
^AteVre  ti^4jft»d  tajnoderni^e  and  upgrade  the  education  of  under^duate  and 
^uate  i^tudenU  in  electrical  and  electronic  engineering,  matenai*  sa«ice,  and 

^^wfSvrS'conimitted  ourselves  to  the  concept  of  supercoraputerjnstitut^ 
throughout  the  United  States  to  ^^ach  undergtraduates  and  graduate  studenls  how 
to  use  the  next  generation  of  scientific  and  engmeering  computing  machines.  Pro- 
gr^  STnTthi/llneWve  already,  b^n  prop^ 

THi  PROBIJaa  AT  MINORITY  INSTlTimONS 

Faculty  shortages  and  obsolete  equipment  are  especially  severe  pr^leros  at  insti- 
'  tuS  wiUi  S  minority  enrollments.  These  tK^hoola/o  not  have  the  resources  to 
.     SrthSr^tudSfts  a  sustained  w^^^^^ 

them  for  today's  increasingly  technoli^cal  job  market,    V  ^  ^,     '  u^u  a 

It  is  my  impression  th^it  the  University  of  Minnesota  is  probably  ten  years  behind 
where  it  shoiSd^  in  terms  of  providing  its  students  with  sufficient  scientific  and 
»    ShnolS  i^n:es  in  some  engineering  areas.  If  that  is  the  situation  of  the 
KSy  of  Minnesota,  where  does  that  leave  the  institutions  without  the  types  of 
TMiources  and  corporate  support  that  Minnesota  enjoys?  ,    «  .V 

-  TStrSl  DatS.-we  recb£iize  this  problem  andf  are^trymg  to  help.  R^^^ntly  we 
entered  into  aj^  agrt^ment  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  provide  Tuske- 
sSTlSt  tUte^ithT-mainframe  computer,  and  PLATO  equipment  and  instruction 
SSs,  Unlike  many  other  donation  plans^  we  extend  roy^ti^  to  ^rtmpatmg 
hifititutions  which  develop  new  courseware  which  could  be  marketed  Dy  CiA.^.  ■ 

me^uggit  tSt  the  reauthorization  of  title  HI  might  t'T  to  encourage,  th«  , 
kind  of  shar^  resource  approach  for  minority  scbools.^as  is  suggested  m  the  Chau- 

■      "Mr  ChairmaH  that  concludes  the  formal  part  of  my  tesUmony:  Let  me  emphasize ' 
J^rl  the  uStXd  for  forming  partnei^ships  #fd  fostering  ciwperation  among 
KtiLl  SSLS,  busin««.  K  and  govenAent  to  realize  the  enormous^ 
:tenlial  of  advanced  technoli^in  pMtsecondary  education. 

1  would  be  happy  to  answer  %jy  questions.  / 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Bruning.  ^         ^   ^  . 

'    I  have  to  say,  first  of  all,  as  a  general  compliment  to  your  parent 

cori»ration-that  every  time  I  see  anything  that  Control  Data  do^  ' 

and  I  meet  Control  Data  personnel,  I  am  just  uniiormly  impressed. 

Mr.  Bruning.  Thank  you.  ,  . 

Mr.  Simon.  I  really  appreciate  what  you  are  domg.  . 

I  have  6ne-  small  item  here.  In  your  test^ony,  you  mention^ 
there  were  65,000  alumni  of  Ck)ntrol  Data  InsUtutes.  . 

Mr.  Bruning.  Yes,  sir.  ■  . 

Mr.  Simon.  How  many  of  thos6  are  working?  v^,. 
Mr.  Bruning.  I  can't  give  you  exact  numbers,  Mr  ,Ch^^^^^ 
'       a  substantial  number. Yam  sure  It  IS  m  the  ^fKfj^Xl^J^^"^^ 
-  in  the  computer  industry  today.  The  placement  ratfig.olthe  Control 

.     Data  Institutes  in  the  most  recent  6  mont^is  were  in  excess  ol  77 
■    pejcent  of  recent  graduates,  and  that  trend  is  increasing  now  as 
.  the  econ'Smy  continuesto  strengthen.    ^         .  inHt,s 
s.       '  The  effect  that  those  graduates  have  had  on  the  computer  mdus- 
.  *     trv-  is  an  interesting  question,  because  they  work  for  all  compani^, 
every  company  in  the  area  of  computer  programming,  computer 

"trSr/s^Sfprovent 
-         as  each  of  tends  to  do  in  our  respective  areas. 

Mr.  Bruning.  Yes,* sir.  r  ^  -        *  j  •  *v.  +  <:1lt« 

tMr.  Simon.  One  of  the  things  that  I  have  noted  is  that  the  Sate 
f  Illinois  is  a  great  center  for  higher  education,  but  we  hav?  not 
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that  al  a  magiiet  to  attract  indUstfy  to  the  State  of  imnois, 
with  very  few  excepUons-Argonne  and  Fermi  a  little  bit 
,  Mr,  Bkuning.  Yes,  sir. 

°9'^'^'^.  ^  Re  as  I  listen  to  your  testimony  an#  read 
.  t  that.  If  the  universities  in  the  &ite  of  Illinois^and  I  am  sure  . 

this  IS  apphcable  m  other  States-were  able  to  keep  ontop  bf 
ahmgs,  as  far  as  equipment  and  retraining-and  your  point  about 

retraining,  I  think,  is  a  significant  one-that  could  be^  factor  S 

attracting  and  keeping  industry.  , 

^  Mr.,BRUNiNG.  Yes.  sir.  I  can  give  examples  of  that,  Mr.. Chair-  ' 
Throughout'^the  United  States-an'd  I  think  especially  the  Micro- 

lh?T^  ^  of  Texas,  wae  very,  very  heavily  influenced  by 

the  University  of  Texas  and  ite  commitment  to  that  cooperati^  ri 
^«ril?"*i^^^l^<?P"^^"^^^fo^,^"theeIect^^  a  ive 

Within  the  State  of  Illinois  rights  now.  Mrv  Chairman,  Control 
Data  IS  actively  working  wi±h  an  area  economic  development  pro- 
.  .  gram,  working  with  Stote  officials,  to  try  tJ  combine  the  S  E  • 
ments  ol  the  higher  education  system  and  the  Stafe  environment 

t  ^/ff  ^,'rf.tw;fii  ^.""l"*"^  lorraatipn  and      <:reation  within  the 
tbtate.  bo  Contjol  Data  has  quite  an  mterest  in  the  State  of  Illinois... 
Mr,  Simon,  Good.  • 

One  final  question  before  I  turn  it  over  to  my  colleakues  You 
mentioned  your  work  in  prisons.  One  of  the  realities^  we*  have 
this  massive  problem  m  our  country  of  adult  illiteracy,  23  million 
as  the  most_  conservative  estimate  of  functionally  illiterate  adult 
nS!!^^«"  w  ^*"  majority  of  people  in  ou^r -prisons  are  functionaHy « 
Uiiterate.  Have  you,  with  all  the  creative  genius  of  your  com^ny, 
taken  a  look  at  this  whole  question  of-I  assume  the  prisonpro^ 
grams  you  are  talking  about  are  more  training  people  to  be  com- 
puter operators  and  that  sort  of  thing,  ^  y  V^CUUl 
Mr.  Bruning.  No,  sir.  ... 
Mr.  Simon.  Are  you  talking  about  basic  education? 
Mr.  Bruning.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  Our  program  is"  compre- 
hensive and,  for  over  a  decade,  Control  Data  has  l^n  involved.^ 
with  the  question  of  functional  illiteracy  among  prisoners  and  re-  ' 
Cidivism.  We  believe  there  are  direct  corrfclations .  between  that.  If 
olfenders  can  be  taught  to  read  and  write  and  possess  the  basic 
\skills  necessary  to  do  useful  work,  then  they  can  be  taught<  to  do 
usetul  work  and  the  recidivism  rate  should  subsequently  be  re- 
duced f!On<itf1Pr:lhlv  .  .  _ 


■ .  dnced.  cnnsiderdbly. 

The  programs  ^  with  PUATO  are  most  often  oriented  to  basic 
skills,  teaching  the  prisoners  to  read  and  'write,  so  that  they  can 
then  have  some  kind  of  vocational  training 

We  have  elevated  that  to.  the  vocational  training  level  in  the* 
btiilwater  Prison  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  at  Leavenworth,  and 
.  at  some  other-  institutions.  We  find  a  good  deal  of  excitement 
among  btate  corrections  officials  about  these  programs.  We  detecL 
across  America  a  growing  ifiterest  by  the  private  sector  to  becomeV 
^^^P  ^^^"^^        problem— and  the  problem  raust'b/' 

So  we  are  very  supportive  of  your  section  in  thi&bill 
Mr.  Simon.  I  thank  you  for  that.  ™ 
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.  Has  anyone  in  your  company,  o^anyone  in  the  American  Penolo- 
gy  Association— whatever  they  cail  themselves— done  a  study  of  re- 
cidivism and  what  has  happened  to  the  difference  between  those 
who  have  been  trained  and  those  who  haven't  and  what  happeD^/ 

Mr.  B^UNING.  I.don't  have  such  information,- but  we  would  be 
happy  to  raaVe  available  to  the  committee  whatever  we  have. 

Mr.  Simon.  !•  would  be  interested  in  that.  \ 

Mr.  Bruning.  I  will  see  that  that  is  sent  to  you.  :   1,  ; 

Mr.  SiMOX.  I  would  like  it  entered  in  the  record.  I  also  would  like  • 
to  personally  see  it.  *      .  . 

Mr.  Gunderson.  ,  ,,       ^,  . 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  .  ^ 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Bruning,  for  your  testimony.  *  . 

First  of  all,  you  talk  a  lot  about  th^  partnerships  between  busi- 
ness, industry,  and  Government.  What  exactly  would  you  suggest  ^ 
fpr  the  Federal  role'^as  incentive  to  promote  th^  kinds  of  part^ 

nerships  and  training?  ,    ,  ,     ,  ^^.r-rvr^T^  ' 

Mr.  Bruning.  Mr.  Gunderson, -I  think  that,  under  the  FlPSL  sec- 
tion of  the  legislation,  there  is  authority  to  go  ahead  and  try  some 
things  in  terras  of  building  retraining  programs.  .  . 

'  But  it  may  be  better  to  have  some  special  development  projects, 
as  I  suggested.  What  has  to  happen  is  the  right  cbmbination  of 
business  and  universities  have  to  come  together  with  a  common  in- 
terest, and  that  common  interest  is  generally  regional;  a  region  m 
trouble,  in<iusti^  changing,  and  all  of  th{^  things  you  read  about 
every  tiay  and  we  see  in  our  economy\And  you  have  to  tind  a 
'group  of  leaders  who  want  to  attack  tl*t  problem  a^  a  regional  _ 
matter.  >         .  ■  -  ■ 

I  think  that  the  bill  could  incorporate  some  funding  to  try  this  ino. 
two  or  three-locations  in  the  United  States,  with  planning  moneV  ^ 
being  the  first  step,  but  then  the  execution  being  a  cooperative  vent 
ture,  regional,  State  and  local  moneys,  some  investment  by  the 
business,  and  the  Federal  Government  helpiiJg  witbsome  aid  to 
people  jvho  are  out  ef  work  and  who  need  to  be  retraipd.  ^  . 

We  can  be  more  specific  about  that  and  give  you  some  specitic 
models  that  might  be  tried.  ,  ^ 

I  would  just  offer  this  comment  In  our  experience  at  Control 
Data  in  working  cooperatively  witi\  universities,  you  really  have  to  _ 
desire  to  get  it  doi>e.  So  often  the  programs  you  come  forward  with 
'  are  not  readily  discernible  as  something  that  universities  might  get 
involved  with.  I  can  say  that  having  been  on  both  sides  of  the  desk. 
-But  we  believe  it  is  very  important,  especially  on  the  high  technpio-  „ 
gy  areas,  to  have  university  faculty  and  programs  involved  in  such 
a  way  that  the  training  is  a  bit  more  vocational  than  universities 
would  normally  get  involved  with,.  „  .        -i  ♦ 

•    Mr:  GUNDEESON.  Are  you  looking  at  big  dollars  or  just  pnot 

Mr.  -Bruning.  L  would  hesitate,  Mr.'  Gunderson,  to  give  yoti  a 
limit  at  this  point,  but.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  several  million  - 
dollars  to  try  this  in  several  regions. 

*rhere  are  educational  technoldgy  opportunities  to  leverage  these  . 
doliars  today  using  systems  like  PLATO,  our  company  s  system, 
and  there  are  - other  computer-based  education  systems  available. 
You  get  a  good  deal  more  bang  for  the  buck  now,  if  I  may— consist^ 


ency  in  retraining  programs  by  putting  together  things  with  com^ 
puter-hased  education, 

.  Mr.  GuNDERSON,.You  indicate  on  page  4  of  your  testimony,  that, 
It  may  be  that  the  student  aid  structure  simply  cannot  and  should 
not  accommodate  >these  retraining  needs.  Perhaps  a  different 
system  of  aid  shoui4  be-  instityted  to  serve  older  individu^Us." 

Mr.  Bruning.  Yes,  sir.  •       ,  ' 

Mr.  GuNDS^isoN.  I  think  the  greatest  challenge  we  face  in  this 
reauthorization  is  coming  up  with  some  kind  of  a  means  to  deal 
with  the  nontraditional  student,  that  tests  the  new  area—that  is 
what  we  n^  to  change. 

Mr.  Bkuning.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Mr.  GuNDERsoN.  r  am  interested  in  your,  comments.  I  would  be 
interested  as  to  why  you  believe  the  present  structure  cannot,  and 
particularly  should  not,  serve  these  needs? 

^r.  Bruning.^  Mr.  Guriderson,  I  think  the  traditionally  served 
student  bodies  of  postsecondary  institutions  tend  to  use  all  the  dol- 
lars that  can  be  appropriated.  I  don't  think  all  of  the  need  is  being 
met  today.  It  is  very  difficult.- There  are  so  many  students  who  are 
m  need  that  another  appi*oach  may  have  to  be  taken.  1  suggested 
this  Motion  of  a  retraining  account-  There  is  a  lot  of  debate  about 
that  right  now  aerc^  the  country.  .  / 

\  Some^aspects  of  this  do  make  sense.  For  example,  Control  Pata  is 
involved  with  one  of  the.  mtyoi*  automobile  manufacturers  in  a 
training  and  retraihing  program.  This  was  made  possible  becgiuse 
organized  labor  and_tiie  autoipobile  manufacturer  agreed  that  a 
portion  of  the  contract  settlement  should,  in  effect,  be  set  aside  for 
training,  because  the  company  and  the  union  both  realized  that 
things  will  change.  This  has  opened  up  opportunities  now  to  build' 
retraining  programs,  and  that  is  an  alternative  method  of  funding 

that  doesn  t  come  directly  from  an  authorization 'and  appropfiation 
by  Congress.  H 

^So  some  discussion  and  some  creative  thinking  must  be  done 
there.  The  traditional  needs  'are  so  great,  it  is  ji*t  that  putting 
more  strain  on  that  is  probably  goini  to  be  difilcult. 

Mr.  GCin6erson.  My  concern— I  don't  disagree  with  any  new  ini- 
tiatives elsewhere,  from  industry,  et  cetera^but!>5f  we  are  looking 
at  a  change  in  the  population  where  probably  25  percent  of  our  col- 
lege population  is  going  to  be  ntfntraditional  stiidehts,  to  suggest 
that  there  otight  be  no  Government  role -lo  serve  that  25  percent 

and  that  ought  to  all  be  taken  care  of  by-  

 Mr,  Bruning:  Mr.  .Ounderson^  J  am  not  suggesting  that  There^ 

should  be  a  role  for  Government.  But  I  don't  think  that  right  now 
any  of  us  are  smart  enough  to  see  where  that  would  . go,  so  we 
ougth  to  try  some  things.  We  need  to  start  some  new  initiatives. 

I  am  not  sure  exactlv,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  what  we 
all  had  in  mind  when  the  first  Federal  program  started  for  student 
aid  .way  back  when,  when  I  was  -a  student. -They  turned  out  to  be 
essential  to  the  growth  and  development  of  tins  coimtry  and  its 
economic  system.  ' 

So  we  are  facing  that  now  with  rett^ning.  It  is  upon  us.  The  for- 
mula isn't  worked  out.  My  only  suggestion  is  that  this  committee, 
m  coordination  with  other  committees  of  the  Congress,  take  a  hard 
look  at  something  like  a  retraining  account  or  some  relationship 
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that  might  occur  with  organized  labor.  Some  creative  thinipng  has 
to  occur  now.  Ten  years  from  now,  I  think  it  might  be  too  late." . 

Mr,  GuNDERSON,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairmian.  j 
.  .  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Penny-  X 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman. 

Dr.  Bruning,  in  following  the  samfe  line  of  questioning  started  by 
Mr.  Gunderson,  I  would  like  to  learn  from  you  how  most  pf  your  ^ 
employees,  the  nontraditional  students,  are  financing  their^  educa- 
tion? What  kmd/of  resources  are  they  turtiing  to? 
'  MV,  Brunixg.  Mr.  Penny,  it  is  a  combination  of  things.  Control 
Data,  does  assist  its  employees  to  take  courses  in  colleges  and  uni- 
versities within  whatever  regions  we  operate,  ^ut  that  is  n6t  really 
the  mjuor  program,  ^  .  • 

The  major  program  is  one  that  we  have  to  riin  and  direct  our- 
selves  in  terms  of  retraining  the  people  to  mqye  into  new' areas  of 
the  rapidly  changing  computer  business.  As  I  indicated  in  the  testi- 
mony, we  are  finding  it  somewhat;  difficult,  in  the  area  of  engineer- 
ing especially,  for  us  to  do  the  entire  thing.  We  need  help,  and  we  ^ 
have  been  somewhat  unsuccessful  in  encouraging  higher  (education- 
al institutions  to  cooperate  with  us.  ,  . 

Now,  that  .varies  across  the  country,  and  therefore  some  notable 
'  exceptions,  which  encourage  us  to  promote  the,  cooperation  model. 

But  the*  short  answer  to  yoUr  question  is  we^basically  pay  for  it 
ourselves,  :do;:it  ourselves  and,  in  some  cases,  the  employees  theipy 
selves 'do  . invest  m  their  own  future  and  spend  their  own  time^md 
money.  .  X 

"  Mr.  Penny.  The  Plus  Loan  Program  is  one  that  would  be^avail- 
able  to  nontraditional  students.  Is  that  an  attractive  alternative? 

Mr.  Bruning.  Mr.  Pennv,  I  don*t  know.  I  am  not  that  familiar 
with  the  program^ I  couldnt  comment.  A  ^^^^ 

Mr.  Penny.  It  carries  a  higher  interest  rate  than  the  GSL.  It  is 
not  a  needs-based  kind  of  loan  program  and  requires  an  immediate 
repayment  schedule.  : 

Mr.  Bruning.  I  think,  Mr,  Pehny,  for  those  people  who  are  em- 
pbyed,  that  is  a  possibility.  But  retraining  in  the  broadest  sense 
has  to  include  those,  dislocated  workers,  and  then  I  think  you  have 
a  problem  there  wherp  you  need  more  direct  benefit,  direct  aid,  ^ 
with  deferred  repayment, 

Mr,  Penny.  Your  commente  about  a  retraining  account  similar 
to. the  IRA,  would  you  envision  that  being  rolled  together  in  the 
same  account,  and  then  the  Government  authorizing  two  purpcxjes 
.  -for ^ those  funds:  One,  reirainiufi.  if  you  ne^itl  but  o.therw^ 
*  reserved  for  your  retirement?  » 

Mr.  Bkuning.  Mr.  Penny,  there  is  some  discission  about  that.  I 
am  aware  of  it,  I  think  the  difficulty  is-  many  workers  don't  have 
individual  retirement  accounts,  so  you  have  a  problem  connecting 
-  the  two..  ,  /  ■"  .  ■  '.  ■ 

^  I  think  the  programs  might  be  administered  similarly,  and  may 
come  together  at  the  point  of  retirement  for  a  worker.  That  is,  any 
residual  in  a  retraining  account  niight  be  applied  to  retirement. 
But  I  "don't  think  they  could  be  merged.  I  havw't  thought  that 
through  clearly,  r  admit. 

But,  again,  my' suggestion  is  that  the  discussion  should  start  now, 
and  those  hard  questions  have  to  be  addressed.  . 
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Mr.  pErmY.  I  would  like  to  back  up  and  ask  just  a  Httie  b\t  about 
on-the-job  training  programs,  ,  V  " 

^  The  /ob  Training  Partnership  Act,  as,  you  indicated,  does  a  good 
job  of  coordinating  technical  training\and  on-the-job  training  be- 
tween ourjjunior  colleges  and  voeationaj  schools  and  industry.  I 
know  this  is  a  relatively  new  development:,  and  wybe  we  haven't 
had.in  effect  long  enough  for  you  to  make,  any  careful  analysis  of 
how  it  IS  working,  but  what  is, your  ide£i  0^  how  that  is  going  to 
play  out?  '  _  ■   V  ■ 

Mr.  Bruning.  Mr.  Penny,  I  think  that  is  gping  to  succeed.  The 
major  difficulty  with  JTPA  right  now  is  the  local  ,PIC's  understand- 
ing the  regulations  aitd  getting  moving  with  it.> We  participate  in 
that  training  market  and,  indeed;  support  the  Illation.  I  am  op- 
timistic about  it  We  work  closely  with  cominunityi^colleges  and  vo- 
cational schools  in  many  regions  of  the  country'  Sa\I  support  that 
strongly  to  continue  with  that.  '  ;^  , 

.  I  think  you  have  to  connect,'  in  some  cases,  basic  skills  training 
and  training  education  through  high  school  equivaiencV  with  a  vo- 
cational program^  and  tho^  schools  are  the  obvious  pmes  to  con- 
nect.-l  support  that  f 

Mr.  Penny.  Isastly, , Mr.  Bnining,  in  meeting  the  equipment  needs 
of  our  higher  education  institutions,  is  there  something  more  we 
can  do  to.  build  a  partnership  With  private  industry  in  responding 
to  the  needs  in  that  regard? 

Mr.  Bkuning.  Yes,  sir,  Mr  Penny.  Control  Data  and  other,  com- 
panies have  had  considerable  experience  with  this.  Some  joint :*^la- 
tionship  should  be  more  formally  defined.  Obviously,  companies, 
who  donate  equipment  to  universities  deceive  some  favorable  tax 
treatment  on  that,  but  to  encourage  this  interaction,  I  think  there 
has  to  ^  more  of  a  public  policy  statement  by  the  Congress,  in 
some  sense  to  target  what  needs  to  be  ^OHft, 

I  realize,  as  I  said  in  the  testimony^  tMir|argeting:  is  a  difficult 
.concept,  because  once  you  start  it  and  you  produce  what  y<Su  need, 
it  is  hard-to  turn  it  off  and  back  up,  and  you  may  indeed  produce  a 
surplus  of  p^ple  with  that  kind  of  training.' But,  nevertheless,  in 
our  economy,  there  develop  shortages  which  could  create  long-term 
problems.     ..    '  ^  - 

So  I,  again,  would  favor  some  sort  of  perhaps  special  projects  in 
the  legislation  that  would  bring  companies  and  juniversities  togeth- 
er to  encourage  the  placement  of  equipment  which  represents  cur- 
rent state-of-the-art  kno\vledge  in  that  industry.  One  of  the  more 
difficult  prpbienis,  is  ^aduates  cpming.  to  ua.  from  today's  fnstitu- 
tions  who  have  to  be/fesicaily  trained  on  the  job  immediately  upon  * 
hiring  for  6  months \to  a  year  to  become  familiar  with  the  tech- ^ 
niques  industry  is  involved  with.  It  is  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Pknnv.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  ques- 
tions, ■        ^  ,  ..     :  ,  »  ,,  J  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  I^^I  could  just  ask  two  very,  very  brief  questions. 
Mr.  Bruning- Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Simon.  What  does  it  cost  tq  go  to  Control  Data  Institute? 

Mr.  BRUNiNo.iThe  program,  depending  on  the  cjoursfe  of  stiidy,  is 
about  $6,000.  Now,  it  takes  from  6  to  7  tuonths  to  go  through  that 
program.  It  is.  individualized  and  self-paced,  so  it  varies  accor^ng 
\o  the  student. 
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Mr.  ,SiMON.  So  the  iijcreases  we  are  proposing  in  the  Pell  grants 
and  in  the  (GrSL  would  be  of  assistance?  .  . 

Mr.  Bruning.  Yes,  sir.  T^mi  of  our  students  cannot  finance  their 
education  solely  with  Federal  or  State  assistance;  they  must  find 
private  sources,  loans  from- banks,  and  what  have  you.  ^ 

Mr.  Simon.  Then  one  final  question.  You  deal  with  the  schools  of 
.  engineering  arid  the  various  universities.  What  are  you  finding  on 
the  qu^ity  of  faculty?    '  " 

^r.  Bruning.  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  is  a  very  difficult  situation. 
'  We  see  a  detetioration  in  the  engineering  schools,  by  and  large, 
faculty  being  hired  into  industry  and  the  salary  Tj|HTerentials  are 
very  lai^e  right  now  in  the  high-demand  areas.  Welcust  do  some- 
thing to  train  more  people  so  that  there  is  a  little  a^tter  supply. 
"  Major  institutions  in  this  cpuntry,  which  you  and  /  w|uld  ihink 
would  be  fine  institutions,  if  you  look  at  individuai  departments, 
.  and  computer^yscience  in  particular,  -  they  are  smiggling,  really 
struggling.  If  ^ere  is  anything  that  could  be  dene  in  thi^  bill  to 
help  that  situation,  it  would  benefit  the  whole  country. 

Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Bruning,  we  really  appreciate  your  being  here. 
You  have  been  an  excellent  witness  here, 

Mr.' Bruning,  Thank -you,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity. 

Mr,  Simon.  Thank  you. 

Next  we  will  ha.ve  a  panel  with  Representative  Wilhelmina, 
Delco,  Dr.  Joseph  Crohin,  Dr^  Eleanor  McMahon,  and  Dr.  John  Cor- 
■  'roziii.  / 

To  introduce  our  first  witne|K,  I  am  going  to  call  on  my  colleague 
who  is  visiting  us, 'Representative  J,  Pickle,  who  manages— I  must 
tell  you,  Repr^ntative  Delco— he  manages  to  just  get  by  passing 
his  bills.  Yesterday,  h^  pas^  one  on  the  floor  of  tJie  House  400  t« 
'  1  or  something?  -        ^  .  * 

Mr,  PiCiCLE.  It  was  410,  X 

Mr,  Simon.  It  was  410  to  1.  So  you  h^e  a  powerhouse  introduc- 
ing you  here,  Representative  Delco.  ^ 

Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  very  kind,  and  I  thank  the 
committee  for  letting  me  introduce  or  present  to  you  one  of  your 
first  speakers  of  the  panel,  and  to  say  p  you  personally  how  much 
we  appreciate  tfie  leadership  you  give  m  the  fieltFof  postsecondary 
'  -  education,  and  in  the  general  functioning  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  I  think  you  are  as  strong  a  voice  on  that  commit- 
tee as  anybody  in  all  the  Congress.  We  appreciate  your  leadership. 

Wilhelmina  Delco  is  our  State  representative,  and  has  been  in 
"  .  Austin  for  10  years,  SHe  represents  bur  cHy  of  Austin  and  that  dis- 
trict, and  she  i&.  now  chairman  of  the  committ^  on  higher  educa- 
tion, ,  ^  , 

Her  husband  is  dean  of  Hnston-Tillotson  College— dean  or  vice 
president  of  both— and,  together,  they  are  strong  forces  in  our  city 
axiiTB^W  State  government.  I  don't  know  of  anybody  who  is- more 
highly  respect^  than  Wilhelmina  Delco. 

More  than  that,  she  is  my  good  friend.  I  know  personally  tha^ 
9he  has  a  deep  interest  in  advancing  the  cause  of  education.  So  it 
gives  me  particular  pleasure  to  present  to  you,  Mr.  Simon,  Wilhel- 
mina  Delco,  our  State  representativj^Austin. 

I  thank  you. 
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Mr.  Simon.  I  hate  to  say  this,  but  the  other  three  oLyou  are  not 
going  to  get  such  generous  introductions  her&  [Laughter^] 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILHELMINA  DELCO,  CHAIR,  COMMITTEE 
ON  HIGHER  EDUCATION.  TEXAS,  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEN;I^TIVES  • 

Ms.  Delco.  But,  Mr:  Chairman,  they  are  not  holding  public 
office.  I  think  that  part  of  that  consideration  is  the  fact  that  Con- 
gressman Pickle  runs  unopposed' each  tfine,  and  it  is  because  of  ac- 
tions like  that  that  he  enjoys  that  status  in  the  Congress.  " 
,  I  say  that  because  I  aan  also  running  unopposed,  so  I  understand 
how  that  works.  ■  , 

M*.  Simon.  That  is  how.  he  gets  his  bills  through  410  to  1,  too. 

Ms.  Delco.  Exactly. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  represented  by  Congressman 
Pickle  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  because  he  is  con- 
cerned, with  an  area  that  is  near  and  dear  to  all  of  us  as  we  ap- 
proach our  older  years,  and  that  is  the  whole  dilemma  of  Social  Se- 
curity, so  I  am  delighted  that  he  is  up  here.  V 
^  r  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate /you, 
Congressman  Simon.  We  are  going  to  hate  to  see  you  leave  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  all  of  the  leadership  you  have 
brought  us  there,  but  we^e  fervently  hoping  that  you  will  carry 
that  strong  voice  and  commitment  to  tiie  Senate  successfully  in  No- 
vember. , 

Mr.  Simon.  I  ^hare  that  hope  with  you.  * 

Ms.  Delco.  I  would  iilte  to  thank  the  subcommittee  and  you,  Con-- 
gressman  Simon,"for  extending  this  invitation  to  me  to  testify  on' 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  have  chosen  to 
speak  specifically  to  the  importance  of  this  country's  historically 
black  institutions  (?f  higher  educatic^i  and  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  to  the  act  upon  them.- 

But  I  wiuld  like  ,to  first  comment  upqn  MiJt  I  view  is  the  most 
critical  prbblem  ar^a  that  is  facing  higher  education  today,  prob^ 
lems  which  I  feel  afg  being  addressed  in  a  mt^t  admirable  and 
comprehensive  way  %  this  subcommittee's  proposal.  The  subcomt 
mittee,  its  chairman,  Md  staff  are  to  be  commended  for  their  work. 

As  this  year's  ^aduating  £?ollege  seniors  struggle  to  find  jobs  in  a  . 
tight  market,  students  pnterihg  and  returning  to  campus  in  the  fall 
wiil  face  financial  problems  of  their  own,  the  ever-soaring  cc^ts  of 
education,  which  has  to  be  the  mc»t  critical  problem. 
.    I.n_comp.arison  with  recent  years,  1982-83  Jiigher, .education  oper-- 
ation  appropriations  show  a  shrinking  of  current  dollar  increases 
nationwide.  The  national  rate  is  down  by  4.  percent.  As  a  percent  of 
gbate  taxes,  higher  education  appropriations  peaked  in  1975  and 
m6,  and  have  steadily  declined  since  this  periwl.  » 
/  In  the  area  of  txiition  and  fees,  institutions,  public  and  private, 
because  of  the  soaring  costs  of  education,  *are  now  being  forced  to 
shift  more  of  the  burden  of  the  cost  of  providing  ail  education  to 
the  student.  The  average  increase  in  fees  and  tuition  is  running  at 
10  percent  to  15  percent  nationwide  among  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. • 

The  schools  4nost  at  risk  are  the  smaller,  less  prominent  private 
colleges,  where  higher  tuition  and  fees  will  result  in  potential  stu- 
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dents  turning  to  the  lowssfioet  public  schools  for  their  higher  educa- 
tion.  Especially  at  ri^  here  are  the  private  historically  black  insti- 
;^  tutions,' whose  students  increasingly  must  qi^pend  upon  financial 
^  aid  for  their  education/ Approximately  70 95  percent  of  all  the 
students  in  historically  black  colleges  are  on  some  kind  of  financial 

According  to  an  economic  analysis  by  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors,  the  increases  in  faculty  salaries,  jneasured 
in  current  dollars^  during  the  decade  of  the  1970's  left  actual  facul- 
ty salaries  nearly  21  percent  below  the  1970-71  real  doRar  level  of 
salaries;  from  1976-77  to  1981--82,  faculty  salaries,  in  real  dollars, 
feH  by  almost  12  percent.  ; 

Recent  enrollment  data  sbow  that  part-time  students  are  enroll- 
ing in  greater  numbers  than  full-time  students.  Therefore,  increas- 
ing tuition  in  fees^  ever-increasing  educational  costs,  shrinking 
State  and  Federal  appropriations  in  the  areas  of  student  entitle- 
^  liient,  grants  aniai  research,  and  j^owing  or  static,  enrollment  all 
contribute  to  a  desperate  situation  for  our  colleges  and  universities, 
but  also  to  a  golden  opportunity  for  action  by  those  responsible  for 
develoiJing  and  enacting  policy,  such  as  your  legislation  under  con- 
sideration today.  >  • 

We  afe  all  aware  of  the  current  financiai  plight  of  inwt  of  our 
institutions  of  higher  education,  as  well  as  the  projected  enrc^l- 
ment  drop.  For  State  financing,  the  National  Governors  Associa- 
tion last  May  .  issued  a  report  which  states  that  State  financial  re-' 
serves  for  1983  were  below  I'percent,  as  contrasted  with  a  desired  5 
percent,  and  that,  iji  1984,  most  ,  States  would  be  suffering  a  finan- 
cial fiscal  deficit.  r  \ 

In  addition  to  the  problems  related  to  finance  and  enrollment  at 
our  higher  education  institutions,  other  areas  have  been  cited  as  in 
need  of  serious  attention.  For  example,  competency  testing  of 
teachers  and  education  majors  have  demonstrated  that  both  are,  in 
^  general,  below  d^irable  st^dards  in  the  basic  skills.  Buildings  on 
our  college  and  university  campuses  are  deteriorating  as  a  r^ult  of 
the  suspension  of  needed  maintenance,  renovation  of  existing  facili- 
ties and  construction  of  new  facilities  due  to  declining  revenues 
and  slowing  enrollment  growth.  Equipment  in  laboratories^  class- 
rooms and  offices  is  rapidly  becoming  obsolete. 

I  was  particularly  heartened  by  the  previous  t^timony  with  the 
impact  of  business  being  concerned  in  that  , 

I  was  yeiy  heartened  by  &e  projpc^ak  ofiered^  m  I 
"  will  not  go  into  those  in  the  iuter^t  of  saving  tim^^        I  w,ould 
like  to  again  emphasize  how  important  I  believe  all  of  .those  provi- 
sions are. 

I  would  like  to  devote  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  historical- 
ly black  colleges  and  the  plight  that  they  face. 

Beginning  in  1830  all  the  way  through  the  1890's,  alm(^t*100  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education  were  established  to  meet  the  educa- 
tional demands  of  black  people  emerging  from  slavery  in  this  coun- 
N  try,  I  am  proud  to  be  a  graduate  of  one  of  these  institutions,  Fisk 
University  in  Nashville,  TN.  And  it  is  a  clear  demonstration  of  the 
plight  we  face,  because  it  is  truly  an  institution  at  risk,  and  your 
proposals  will  "be  of  immeasurable  value  to  that  institution. 
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Financial  support  for  colleges  that  are  historically  black  hav^ 
been  developed  over  the  years,  both  from  private  sources  aiid  from 
public  sources.  Significant  in  the  public  source  model  is  the  one 
that  was  established  for  developing  industrial  education  by  the  en- 
actment of  Congress  of  the  Morrill  Acts  in  1862  and  1890. 

It  must  be  stated  that,  even  though  black  colleges  benefited  from 
these  acts,  the  driving  force  behind  them'' was  not  so  much  a  con- 
cern for  educating  the  former  slaves  as  it  was  a  need  to  increase 
the  country's  productivity  in  agriculture  and  farm  goods  and  to 
educate  a  basically  agrarian  population  as  the  eoUntry  expanded 
westward.  In  order  to  meet  this  need,  some  State  legislatures,  such 
as  Texas  in  1876,  provided  for  a  constitutioojti'Ti^stonch  university 
for  colored  youths.  Thus,  for  whaipver  reas<»j^;*™ 
been,  through  the  Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  t%^!|y|bdy  Fund,  the 
Slater  Foundation  and  the  MorrUl  Acts,  botl^piil^  and  private- 
ly supported.  .  ■ 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  an  assault  on  the  very 
existence  of  black  dolieges,  particularly  those  piiblifily  syipported. 
JThey  wrere  deliberately  created  to  be  dilTerent  from  other  colleges 
and,  yet,  ironically,  they-  are  now  being  penalized  financially  for 
not. being  like  other  State-supported  schools.  Under  the  guise  of  de- 
segregation, some  people  are  advocating  a  change  of  the  ethnic  ori- 
entation of  the  black  college  because  of  a  distorted  view  of  the  goal 
of  desegregation.  Government  actions  to  reverse  the  consequences 
of  centuries  of  legally  ^imposed  racial  segregation  must  not  be  used . 
as  a  pretext  to  change  the  role,  scope  and  missions  of  these  institu- 
tions. '  V. 

The  end .  result  of  desegregation  is  not  for  blacks  to  be  with 
whites,  or  to  create  an  inferiopty  complex  in  blacks  or  a  superiori- 
ty complex  in  whites.  The  goal  of  desegregation  should  be  to  pro- 
vid^^fequal  access  to  ail,  so  that  institutions,  facilities"  and  activities 
predominated  by  one  racial  group  carry  no  inherent  stigma  of  ad- 
vantage or-  disadvantage.  In  other  words,  desegregation  should 
allow  anyone  and  everyone  to  participate  equally  and  fully  in  the 
mainstream  of  American  life. 

I)espite  this  goal  of  desegregation,  there  are  others  who  still  urge 
--the  death  of  the  black  colleges  because  of  an  alleged  failure  to 
produce  graduates  capable  of  successfully  competing  with  gradu- 
ates of  other  schools,  '  V 

In  my  testimony,  I  haye  given  you  some  statistical  information, 
and  I  will  not  repeat  that,  except  to  highlight  af  few  of  the  in- 
stances that  I  think  make  the  point. 
■ :  Meharry  Medical  College  and  Howard  University  produced  about 
85  percent  of  the  black  physicians  in  this  country.  Black  colleges 
have  graduated  about  75  percent  of  all  of  the  bkcjj:  Ph.0.'>,  75  per- 
cent .of  all  black  Armyofficers,  and  SO  percent  of  ali^  black  Federal 
judges.''  ■ 

In  fact,  in  1979,  the  National  Advisoir  Committee  on  Black 
Higher  Education  and  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  stated  that, 
during  the  past  10  years,  some  87  historically  black  colleges  had 
graduated  more  black  students  with  baccalaureate  degrees  than  all 
of  the  other  American  higher  education  institutions  combined. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  here  my  support  for  your  education  pro- 
grapis  in  prison,  because  Texas  has  the  largest  prison  system  in  the 
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free  world.  With  that  in  mind,  the  fact  that  the  recidivism  is  re- 
duced when  prisoners  have  at  least  2  years  of  college  wofk,  it  is  -  ; 
particularly  important  to  recognize  how  many  of  oiui-ipeolSIe  would  ^ 
be  infected  by  a  good  program  of  education  in  the  prison  system. 

White  colleges  and  universities  with  better  and  larger  facilities 
and  greater  financial  resources  have  graduated  an  embarrassingly 
.    small  number  of  black  students. 
;  Despite  the  failure  ,of  ray  own  State  of  .Texas  to  grant  Prarie 

.4       View  A&M,  its  black  land  grant  college,  its  fair  share  of  constit'u- 
*         tionally  dedicated  endowment  fund,  this  school  has  done  an  out- 
■       standing  Job,  even  with  underfundirig  and  severely  inadequate  fa- 
;       cilities  and  equipment.  By  1981,  all  of  its  academic  programs  were 
.. !       fully  accredited,  and  it  had  graduated  more  black  engineers  than 
i       any  of  the  Nation's  307  colleges  and  universities  offering  engineer- 
'       ing  degrees.  It  had  also  ^aduated  more  than  50  percent  ^f  the 
blac^sk  currently  enrolled  in  medical  and  dental  schools  in  Texas,  - 
and  approximately  70  percent  of  the  black  registsred  nurses  in 
Texas.  This  was  all  accomplished,  even  though  the  State  only 
spends  about  $12,269' per  student  at  Prairie  View,  comparecLwith  V 
$3,327  at  its  parent  institution,  Texas  A&M  University.  T'rairie 
View's  endowment  is  $10,000  and  A&M;is  $474  million. 
Other  discrepancies  in  public  funding  of  black  and  white-  colleges 
.      in  Texas  can  he  shown  with  examples  of  Texas  Southern  Universi- 
'.     •  ty  and  the  University  of  Houston,  institutions  that  are  approxi- 
mately eight  blocks  apart.  . 

The  Statevonly  spends  about  $2,812  on  each  student  at  Texas- 
Southern— wHich,  incidentally,  has  no  e'hdowment-^in  contrast^  the  . 
University  of  Houston  did  not  even  join  the  State  system  until 
1963,  yet,  the  State  spends  about  f 3,501  on  each  of  its  students, 
with  an  endowment  at  that  universiiy  of  $15.7  million. 

These  obvious  disparities  between  State-supported  black  and 
white  colleges  certainly  account  for  the  difference  in  their  perform- 
ance. Accordinglv,  with  more  equitable' funding,  these  differences 
can  be  eliminated,  ahdihe  State  of  Te?as  has  ."made  a  valiant  effort 
to  increase  their  progr&ss  over  the  last  2  years  in  working  toward  ' 
narrowing  these  differences.  /  . 

As  with  any  institution  of  higher  education,  the  ,  black  college 

'  -  must  pursue  academic  excellence  and  develop  in  its  students  the 
ability  of  critical  thinking.  The  black  college,  however,  alsQ  has-p  ' 
Unique  mission  to  take  youth  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  and 
instill  in  them  self-pride  and  self-worth.  This  mission  must  be  met 
because  the  public  school  systems  continue  to  graduate  high  school 
students  as  being  qualified  to  Handle  college-lever  work^ 
'  '  upon  entering  college,  a  significant  number  of  these  students 
become  disappointed  when  they  disc(J>t^r  thjit  they  need  remedial 
courses.  In  such  a  context,  the  black  college  provide  an  atmc^phere 
'  "Vith  encouragement  and  without  intimidation  and  alienation  so 
that  intellect  can  be  developed  and  nourished  and  learning  stimu- 
lated.  It  must  finally  graduate  persons  whose  undergraduate  educa- 
tion has  removed  educational  handicaps  and  allows  them  to  com- 
pete oHi^  level  with  college  graduates  from  around  the  Nation. 
^The  black  college  is  also  a  historical  national  r^urce.  In  the 
paSi  25  years,  they  have  produced  close  to  one-half  of  a  million 
graduates,  and  continue  to  tutn  out  approximately  34,000  gradu- 

...  .    ' ,  •   . .  ■  >  .  . 
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:    at^  a  year.  They  enrolled  about  230,0iK>  students,  While  more  than 
vO^percent  of  black  college  youth  are  e'nrolI«s3  in  white  colleges, 
oaly  aboM  40  percent  of  thbse  black  college  you'th  graduate  from 
;v,:;,  white-'coileges. .a  ,V  ■ 
^  -  .  .Ate^  oO  percent  of  the  blaclils  enrolled  in  Texas  colleges  are  en- 
'  rolled  in.  predominantly  black  institutibps,  Texas  A&M,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Houston,  and  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  have 
•  ""..only  aboiiit  2.6  of  their  enrollment  black.  Since  blacks  make  up  12.7 
percent  of  the  Statfe's  population,  public  higher  education  in  Texas 
IS  runmng  a  deficit  of  at  least  10.1  perce4t  with  respect  to.  black 
students  graduating  from^white  schpipis. 
As  iiaitional  and  Slate,  assets,  wblack  colleges  need  national  and 
^    3tate  support.  Black  colleges  niust  live  because  they  represent  the 
,  image  of  black  people  in  education.  If  they  do  riot  survive,  this 
image  is  erased.  These  institutions  have  also  consistently  impressed 
upon  their  graduates  a  duty  of  civic  participation.  As  such,  it  is  no 
surprise  that  the  majority  of  black  leaders  are  graduates  of  histori- 
/  cally  black  colleges-  '  ■    '  ■ 

....  Black  and  white  colleges  complement  each  other,  and  both  make 
unique  and  different  contributions  to  this  country.  The  focus  of  the 
differences  is  a  matter  of  history,  emphasis,  philc»ophy,  orienta- 
tion, and  mission.  Thus,  Prairie  View,  Texas  Souttifem,  and 
IJuston-Tillotson  College  in  Austin  are  black  only  in  the  sense  that 
Texas  A&M,  the  University  Of  Houston,  and  the  University  of 
Texas  are  white,  and  they  hbik  operate  within  a  certain  historical 
and  cultural  context. 

It  is  important  to  recognize,  even  as  the  previous  speaker  talked 
about  the  contributions  of  industry  into  the  development  of  eco- 
nomic growth  in  this  country,  and  specifically  mentioned  MCC*  the 
Micro<3<5miputer  Consortium,  which  is  in  Austin,  Huston>TillotsQn 
College,  which  is  also  in  Austin,  does  not  participate  in  this  consor- 
tium.' . ,  ^   ,        ■  ■■■ 

Eveiy  college  cannot  be  a  University  of  Texas,  a. University  pT^ 
Qilifomia  or  a  University  of  Illinois.  There  should  be  a  range  of 
colleges.  Black  colleges  must  not  be  apologetic  for  their  existence; 
they  must  operate  as  all  colleges  should  to  justify  their  existence. 
We  must  save  black  colleges,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  an  elected 
population  and  the  poteiitial  development  of  that  population,,  but 
'  for  the  future  economic  growth  of  our  communiti^  and  our  coun- 
■  '  ■        .    .  --  .,  - 

I  apologize  for  having  to  leave  you  before  this  panel  is  completed, 
but  I  am  to  hcst  a  reception  in  Houston  tonight  for  the  National 
Conference  on  Excellence  iii  ikiucation  for  Economic  Growth, "  at  ~ 
-  which  we  regretfully  accept  CongrefSraan  Simon's  alienee.  ' 
It  isjny  pleasure  tt>  appear  before  you  today,  I  thank  you  for  the 
invitaoon.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  kny  questions, 
[Prepared  statement  of  Wijhehnlfll  Delco  follows:] 

Frkpa&kd  Statksiknt  ok  Hon.  Wiuceuiina  Bipjco,  CHAiR.  ConnitrmtK  on  Hiohsb 
Education,  Tkxas  Houss  or  RspEKSKNTATivis 

I  would  like  to  thajnk  the  ^ubcomBjittee  and  its  chairman,.  Gjirigreesmaji  Paid 
SiJiion,  for  extending  its  invitetion  to  me  to  testify  on  ?the  Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  I  have  been  aisked  to  »peak  specifically  to  the  im'jjor-  ' 
tance  of  this  country  s  historically  black  inl^titutio^«  of  higher  education  and  the 
^^  impact  of  the  proposed  changes  to  the  act  upon  them,  I  would  first  like  to  comment 


upon  what  I  view  as  the  nio(»t  crucial  problem  ar^as  faciiig  higher  education  today- 
problem  areas  which  I  feel  are  addressed  in  the  mast  admirable  comprehemjve 
way  by  the  Bubcominittee's  proposal.  The  subcommittee,  its  chairman,  and  gtaff  are  - 

be  commended  for  their  work,  ^  ^ 

As  this  year's  college  seniors  will  struggle  to  find  johp  in  a  tight  market,  students 
entering  and  returning  to  campus  in  the  fall  will  fa*  financial  problems  cif  their 
own— the  ever  soaring  costs  of  education.  ^ 
,  In  .comparison  with  recent  years,  1982-83  higher  tjducational  ^ration  appropna- 
tions  show  a  shrinking  of  current  dollar  increases  nation^-wide.  tfhe  national  rate  is 
down  by  4%,  As  a  percent  of  State  STax^,  higher  education  appropriations  peaked  . 
in  1975-76  and  have  steadily  declined  since  this  period,    •  .  ^ 

In  the  area  of  tuition  and  fe^  institutions,  public  and  private,  because  of  the 
soaring  casts  of  education,  are  now  being  forced  to  shift  more  of  the  burden  of  the 
cost  of  providing  an  education  to  the  student.  The  average  increase  in  tuition  and 
fees  is  running  at  10%— 15%  nation-wide  among  public  and  private  institutions. 
Next  year  the  total  bill  (tuHion,  room,  board,,  and  ft^)  for  one  year  at  a  private 
college  is  expected  to  jump'^as  much  us  12%,  from  mi  average  of  $7,475  to  more  than 
$K,31X);  the  average  "co6t  of  attending  a  public  institution  of  higher  education  may 
rise  from  $A;SSS  to  |4,8W).  The  schools  jnoet  at  risk  are  the  smaller,  less  prominent 
private  colleges;  where  liigher  tuition  and  fees  will  result  in  potential  students  turn- 
iftg-to  the  lower  cpfit  public  schools  for  their  higher  education.  Especially  at  risk 
.  hererare  the  private  historically  black  institutions,  ^ 

In  the  area  of  faculty  salaries,  the  academic  community^bas  been  much  concerned 
about  the  erosion  of  faculty  salaries  by  inflation.  According  £o^  economic  analysis 
by  the  American  Association  of  Univ^ity  ProfessoiiB,  the  increases  m  faculty  sala- 
ries (measured  in  current  dollars)  during  the  decade  of  the  seventies  lefl  faculty  sal- 
aries nearly  21%  belpw  the  1970-71  real  dollar  level  of  sauries;  from  1976-77  to 
1981-82,  faculty  salaries— in  real  dollai^fi^^U  by  almost  12^*.. 

Economic  realities,  educational  trends,  and  preceptious  of  the  future  aJlect  stu- 
dents and  their  preferences  in  higher  education.  Recent  enrollment  data  show  that 
part-time  students  are  enrolling  in  greater  numbers  tban  full-time  students.  Enroll^ 
ment  at  public  four-year  institutions,  which  are  usually  attended  by  traditional,  18 
to  24  year  old,  full-time  students,  is  growing  at  a  much  slower  rate  t{^  at  other 
types  of  institutions,  and  in  many  cases  is  static.  Furthermore,  recent  trends  mdi- 
cate  that  the  growth  of  black  enrollment  is  slowing.  •      ,  •    •  c 

Increasing  tutition  and  fees,  ever  increasing  educational  costs,  shrinking  btate 
and  Federal  appropriations  in  the  areas  of  student  entitlement  grafits  and  r^earch, 
and- slowing  or  static  enrollment  al^  contribute  to  a  desperate  situation  for  our  col- 
leges and  universities,  but  also  to  a  golden  opportunity  for  action  by  thoi*e  responsi- 
ble for  developing  and  enacting  policy,  such'  as  the  Ij^islation  under  consideration) 
tod^]iv  ■  9      .  ' 

We  4jre-all  aware  of  the  ciyrent.  financing  plight  of  most  of  our  institutions  of 
higher  education,  as  well  as  the  projected  drop.  For  State  financing,  the  National 
Governors  Associatioi^  last  May,  issded  a  report  which  states  thatHfitaie  fli^anical 
rescFrves  for  1983  were  below  1%,  as  contrasted  with  a  desiired  5%,  and  that  m  i^M 
States  would  be  suffering  a  deficit. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  related  to  finance  and  enrollment  at  our  higher  edu- 
cation ijiHtitutions,  other  area^ave  been  cittd  as  in  need  of  serious  attention.  For 
example,  competency  testii\^f  teachers  and  education  miyors  have  demonstrated 

-  that  both  are,  in  general,  below  desirable  standards  in  the  basic  skills.,  Buildings  on' 
^  our  college  and  Imiversity  campuses  are  deteriorating -as  a  result  pf  the  suspension 

-  of  needed  maintonancet  renovatioa  of  existing  iacilities  and  CQn«tructiqn  of  „new  fa-^ 
duties  due  to  declining  Revenues  and  slowing  enrollment  growth.  Equipment  in  lab- 
oratories, classt^ooms,  and  offices  is  rapjdly  becoming  (^lete.    .  ,  ,  ^  .  / 

In  examining  the  subcommittee's  document  and  the  background  material,  J  was 
especially  heartened  by  the  proposed  changes  regarding  teacher  education  and  pn> 
fessional  develojmient;  in  the  area  of  student  financial  aid,  the  modificataons  of  the 
trio  prograins,  the  special  allowance  and  the  elimination  of  the  original  fee  in  the 
GSL  Program,  the  cost,  containment  and  the  concept  of  rewarding  uistitutions  that 
maintain  low  tuition  and  fees,  combining  the  SE06,'NI»L,  and  the  Sfclb  Prc^rams 
in  one  campus-based  block  grant,  and  the  modification- of  the  *  half-cost  provision 
for  Pell  gfantsi,  along  with  making  the  P^ll  grartts  an  entitlement  program;  and  the 
establishment  of,a  separat»-«<i^  black  troilege  and  university  act:  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  the  ^ubcommittefe's  legislation  as  the  most  inclusive  of  the  proposals  to  re- 
auihori^^the  Higher  E^ication  Act  and  k)pe  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  ita  provisions 
are  passe4  into  law. 


.   Now,  ttjy  thov^^   on  the  importance  of  our  historically  black  colleger  and  univ»r- 
^  ^  which  would  benefit  moet  from  your  reauthorization  proposal; 

The  first  black  collies  in  America  were  founded  in  the  North.  Cheyney  State  Col- 
lie waa  established  in  1830  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  as  an  elementary  and 
high  school  Lmcoin  ^University  was  established  in  1854  by  a  white  Pr^bvierian 
minister  under  thfe  name  of  Ashman  Institute,  and  in  became  the  first  Ameri- 
can coiJege  to  be>  named  after  President  Abraham  Lincoln.  Wilberforce  University, 
efitabl^hed  m  1856,  is  the  first  predominantly  black  colJ^e  organized  by  blacks.  Or- 
ganized efforts  for  educating  blacks  were  not,  however,  limited  to  the  North;  similar 
efforts  were  made  in  the  South  at  the  start  of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  need  for  time 
institutions  became  quite  apparent  after  the  war  had  ended. 

At  that  time,  there  were  ahout  four  million  black  people  in  the  United  Stat^,  and 
about  twenty^ight  of  them  had  a  college  education.  The  mifi«ionarie«  who  primarily 
organ ued  these  efforts  recognized  that,  in  order  to  participate  in  An^erican  society 
and  be  prepared  for  their  roles  as  new  citizens,  the  former  slave  population  needed 
to  be  educated.  Accordingly,  between  1865  and  1900,  a  significant  number  of  pre- 
dommantly  black  colleges  wete  established— Fisk  University  in  1866,  Morehovi^ 
College  m  1867,  Ptairi^  View  in  1876,  among  others.  As  th^  colW^  developed, 
disagreement  centered  on  whether  they  ^ould  be  based  upon  the  industrial  or  lib- 
eral arts  models  of  education.  Financial  support  for  the^  colleges  therefore  came 
from  those  entities  which  supported  one  or  both  of  these  models.  For  ej^ample.  a 
significant  amount  of  financial  assistance  came  from  such  foundations  as  the  &ner- 
al  Education  B^ard,  the  Peabpdy  ¥und,  the  Slater  Foundation,  and  the  Phelps- 
Stokes  Jb^ind.  In  support  of  the  industrial  model,  Congi^  enacted  the  Morrill  acts 
of  1862  and  1890,  which  provided  training,  for  both  blacks  and  whites.  The  driving 
force  behind  both  of  these  acts,  however,  was  not  so  much  a  concern  for  educating 
the  former  slaves  as  it  was  the  need  to  increase  the  country's  productivity  in  a^i- 
cultuVi^  and  farm  gooda  and  to  educate  a  basically  agrarian  population  as  the.  coun- 
try eJipanded  westward/ In  order  to  meet  this  need,  some  State  l^islatur«s,  such  as 
l^xas  in  1876,  provided  for  a  constitution^  branch  university  for  colored  youths 
Thus,  for  whatever  reasons,  black  coU^p^  were  both  publicly  and  privately  support 
'  eci« 

In  recent  years  there  has  been.an  assault  on  the  veiy  existence  of  the  black  col- 
lege. Yet  black  colleges,  particularly  those  publicly  supported,  were  deliberately  cre- 
ated to  be  different  irom  other  colleges:  as  noted  in  the  subcommittee's  background 
material,  they  are  ironically  pena]i2ed  financially  for  not  being  like  other  State^up- 
{xjrted  schools.  Under  the  guise  of  desegregation,  some  are  advocating  a  change  of 
the  ethnic  orientation  of  the  blaek  collie  because  of  a  distorted  view  of  the  goal  of 
desegregation.  But  Goyernment  actions  to  reverse  the  consequences  of  centuries  of 
legally  imposed  racial  segregation  must  notlse  used  as  a  pretext  to  change  these 
institutions^     .  - 

The  end  r^ult  of  dei*egregation  i^not  for  blacks  to  be  with  whit^,  or  to  qreate^n 
mfenority  comnlex  in  blacks  or  a  superiority  complex  in  white*;  Nor  does  desegre- 
gation aim  at  abolishing  black  institutions  built  and  established  with  the  mi^R^s  and 
sweat  of  black  people.  As  such,  this  understanding  of  d^egregation  is  not  coiinter^ 
those  arguments  made  successfully  in  the  1940's,  1950s,  and  1960's  on  behalf  of  de^  ^ 
segregation;  because  they  were  made  on  behalf  of  the  equal  opportunity  to  associate 
m  classrooms,  on  cam piises,  and  in  other  settings. 

The  goal  of  desegregation  should  be  to  provide  equal  acc^  to  all,  so  that  institu- 
tions, facilities,  and  activiti^  predominated  by  one  racial  group  carry  no  inherent 
stigma  of  advantage  or  disadvantage.  In  other  wordSi^desegr^ation  should  allow 
_«^y5>nejnid  evi^Q^P^^^^^     parUfiipat^ii^ually  aniMly  iaJhe  mainstrf^flm .^Jkmerl^^ 
can  life. 

^  Despite  the  goal  of  desegr^ation,  there  are  others'who  still  urge  the  death  of  the 
black  colleges  because  of  an  alleged  failure  to  produce  graduate  capable  of  success- 
fully competing  with  graduates  of  other  schools.  In  the  first  place,  hist<^  does  not 
bear  this  out.  For  example,  the  national  census  in  1900  showed  and  impressive  ac- 
complishment within  .a  SG-year  period  after  the  black  college  came  on  the  scene.  By 
that  year,  there  were  21,268  black  teachers,  15,530  black  ministers,  and  1,7^  black 
physicians  and  surgeons.  More  a^cently  in  1980,  of  the  300,000  physicians  in  the 
United  States,  fewer  than  2%  wCTe  black.  The  latter  figure  is  a  disti^bing  revela- 
tion since  desegregation  has  been  judicially  required  since  1954,  although  Meharxy 
Medical  College  and  Howard  University  have  produced  about  86%  of  the  black  phy- 
siciansr  Furthermore/ black  colleges  have  gtaduated  about  75%  of  all  black  Ph.u/s, 
75%  of  all  black  army  officers,  and  80%  of  all  black  Federal  judges.  In  fact,  in  1979. 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  on*  Black  Higher  Education  and  Black  Coli^a* 
and  Universities  stated  that,  during  the  past  ten  yeans,  some  eighty-seven  histori^-  ' 
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ly  black  colleges  had  gradu^iteS  more  black  student*  with  baccalaureate  degrees 
than  all  of  the  other  ?unerican  higher  education  iioBtitutions  corohined.  So  it  seems 
that  colleges  and  universities  have  produced  graduates  capable  of  succ^afully  com- 
peting with«raduates  of  other  schools,  and  there  is  a  no  doutjtUiat  they  will  contin- 

"*White  rallies  and  universit)^  ^th  better  and  tai^r  facilities'  and  greater  finan- 
cial resources  have  graduatetTan'embarraseingly  ftmall  number  of  blacks.  Aca)rd- 
ingly,  these  figures  regarding  the  black  college  are  even  more  mipressive  when  one 
considers  what  these  institutions  have  accomplished  with  so  little  financial  support. 
With  more  fuiancial  assistance,  as  proposed  by  this  subconumttee,  the  black  wU^e 
can  certainly  do  a  better  job.  ^   .  t>_  •  •  a  ' 

One  case  demonstxates  this  point,  In  my  own  State  of  Texas,  Praine  View  A  &  M 
Univereity  was  established  in  1876  as  one  of  three  constitutionally  dedicated  "jstitu- 
tions  of  higher  education,  along  with  the  University  of  Texas  and  Texas  A  &  M  Ura- 
verajty  Prairie  View  A  &  M  was  established  as  the  "Branch  University  for  colored 
youth.  Three  years  later.  Prairie  View  A- &  M  was  authorized -to  receive  funds  from 
the  constitutionally  dedicated  endowment  established  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the, 
three  above  named  universities,  the  available  university  fund  (AUF),  aiid  vj^aR  again 
authorized  by  the  State  l^fislature  in  1881  to  participate  in  the  fund.  In  188^  how- 
ever, the  State  Comptroller  ruled  that  Prairie  View  A  &  M  was  not-eligible  to  share 
in  the  AUF  because  it  was  not  a  legitimate  constitutional  university.  In  ^effect,  thiA 
State  official  rul6d  that  the  l^islature  had  not  established  a  branch  for  colored 
youth.  Despite  the  failure  df  the  State  to  grant  Prairie  View  A  &  M  its  fair  share  of 
the  AUF,  the  school  has  done  an  outstanding  job,  even  with  underfundmg  and  se- 
verely inadequate  facilities  and  equipment.  By  1981,  all  of  its  academic  prograws 
were  fully  accedited,  and  it  had  graduated  more  black  engineers  than  any _of  the  ^ 
Nation's  307  colleges  ^d  universities  offering  engineering  deffl«««.  It  also  had  grad-:^ 
uated  more  than  50%  of  the  blacks  currently  enrolled  at  med*al  and  dental  §chool» 
in  Texas,  and  approximately  70%  of  the  black  registered  nurses  in  Texas  :are  gradu- 
ates of  that  uhiversity.  This  was  all  accomplished  even  thoi^h  the  State  only  spends 
about  82,269  per  student  at  Prairie  View  compared  with  $3,3^  at  Texsa  A  &  M, 
with  an  endowment  at  Prairie  View  of  $10,000  and  at  Texas  A  &  M  ofW  nnllion 
Interestingly,  Prairie  View  has  a  student  body  of  about  5,012,  whereas  Texas  A  &  M 
'}  has  a  student  body  of  about  36,054,  with  only  300  black  students.  ^ 
4  •  Other  discr«pancie8  in  public  funding  of  black  and  white  ccUeges'in  lex^  can  tw 
■  sKdwn  withlexamples  of  Texas  Southern  University  and  the  Univemtyof  Houston. 
In  1947.  wife  an  initial  appropriation  of '$3.^50,000,  mcludmg  |36G,0O0  for  a  law 
school  to  accJmmodate  one  black  student,  Heman  Sweatt,  Texas  Southern  Universi- 

*  ty  (TSU)  was  created  specificaHy  to  keep  blacks  out, of  a  Statfr«upported  white  uni- 

*  versity,  Todate.TSUisnotapartoftheTexasA  AM^Univemty  orthe  Umversuty 
'   of  Texas  system  and  receiiifis  th«ni^ority  of  its  funds  from  the  State  legislature.  In 

{fact,  the  State  only  spendrVjut  $2312  on  each  student  at  Texas  Southcrn^niver- 
^sity  which,  incidentaUy,  had  no  endowment.  In  contrast,  the  Umvem^  of  Houston 
,    5i/not  join  the  State  nyfAem  until  1963,  yet  the  State  spends  aboM  $gVon  each 
of  its  students,  despite  a  university  endowment  of  $15.7  million.  By  If/S,  the  Um- 
versitV  of  Houston,  had  received  from  the  State,  l^Iature  $141.5  million  for  build- 
ings, cowpared  to  $31.3  milUon  that  Texas  Sodthern  Ui#enity  has  reoeiv^id  amce 
■  1947  ■ -  \  , 

These  envious  disparities  between  Stat^upported  black  and  white^Ileges  cer- 
•      tainly  account  for  the  difference  in  their  performance.  Accordmgly,' with  rnore  equi- 
table funding,  these  differences  can  be  elir^inated.  and  the  State  of  Texas  has  made 
progress  over  the  last  two  years  in  working  toward  narrowing  these  drfferenc^,^ 
•~      "     It  Has  been  said  that  the  only  criterion  for  any- mstitu^^ 

or  not  it  is  making  a  unique  contribution  to  society.  The  question  is.  therefore,  what 
does  the  black  college  contribute  to  American  soc^ty?  .  „         .  ■  ^ 

As  with  any  institution  of  higher  learning,  tl^  black^collegemiwt  pursueacadera^^ 
ic  excellence  and  develop  in  it*  students  the  ability  of  critical  thinking.  The  black 
college,  however,  also  has  a  unique  misiion  to  take  youth  from  disadvantaged  Imck- 
grounds  and  instiU  in  thera  self-pride  and  self-wprth.  Th»  mMsion  muat  be  met  be- 
«  cause  the  public  school  systems  contiAue  to  graduate  high  school  stuctents  as  bemg. 
<      qualified  to  handle  colleg^level  work;  however,  upon  entering  college,  a  sipufic^it 
number.of  these  students  become  disappointed  when  they  discover  that  they  need 
remedial  courses.  In  such  a  context,  the  black  college  mu^  provide  an  atmosphere 
'        with  encouragement  and  without  intimidation  and  ahenation  so  that  intellect  can 
be:  developed  and  nourished,  and  learning  stimulated.  It  mu«t  Tmally  graduate  per- 
sons whose  undergraduate  education  has  removed  educational  handicaps  and  aUows 
"   them  to  compete  on  any  level  ^^coU^eip-aduat^ji^  around  the  Nat^^^  ^ 
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The  black  collie  is  ai»o  ^  critical  national  resource.  In  the  past'  25  years,  they 
7?^^?^"^  tloee^to-'one  half  of  a  million  graduates  and  continue  to  turn  out" 
34,000  graduates  per  year.  They  also  enroll  about  230,000  students.  While  more  than 
7U%  of  black  college  youth  are  enrolled  in  while  colleges,  only  about  40%  of  black 
college  youth  graduate  from  white  colleges,         '  -{^ 

In  light  of  the  facts  presented/ black  collides  in  Texas  are  certainly  making  a 
meaningful  contribution  to  society.  Student  enrollment  in  thcxse  institutions  in  1983 
was  17,000.  About  50^^  of  the  blacks  enrolled  in  Texas  colleges  are  enroUed  in  pre^. 
dominantly  black  institutions.  In  contrast,  "out  of  1 03 J65  students  enrolled  at  prS^ 
domuu^tly  wjiite  Texas  A&M  University,  Univemty  of  Houston,  and  University  of 
Texas  at  Austin,  only  about  2,6%  are  black.  Since  blacks  make  up  12.7%  of  the 
btates  population,  public  higher  education  in  Texas  is  running  a  deficit  of  at  least 
10 j%  with  r^pect  to  black  students  graduating  from  white  schools/ As  national 
and  btate  assets,  .black  colleges  need  national  and  State  support/I  use  Texas  as  ah 
example  because  I  anj  most  familiar  with  niy  own  State.  However;  as  the  subcom- 
mittee is  certainly  aware,  Uie  picture  I  have  described  here  ui  essentially  the  sam^' 
m  all  50  States,  \,  , 

:  Black  colleg^  must  live  b^use  they  reprint  the  image  of-^lack  people  in  edu- 
►  cation..  If  they  4o  not  survive,  this  m%i^  is  erased.  These  institutions  have  also  con- 
sistently impressed  upon  their  graduates  a  duty  of  civic  participation  despite  a  cen- 
tury of  segregation  and' continuing  racial  discrimination.  As  such,  it  is  no  surnrise* 
thatJhe  majority  of  black  leaders  have  graduated  from  Mack  colleges.  Black  colli- 
es contribute  to  the  vitality  of  America's  inherent  pluralism  and  diversity  in  higher 
'  education  and  enrich  and  enlarge  educational  opportunity.  Within  this  context' 
.these  colleges  have  historically  been  centers  of  interracial  and  intercultufal  contact 
and  understanding. 

Black;  and  white  colleges  complement  each  other  and  both  make  different  and 
unique  contributions.  The  focus  of  the  difference  is  a  matter  of  history^  emphasis,^ 
philosophy,  Orientation,  and  mission.  Thus,  Prairie  View,  Texas  Southern,  and 
f  Huston-Tillotson  are  "black"  only  in  the  sense  that  Texas  A&M,  University  of  Hous- 
ton, and  University  of  Texas  are  ''white*'  and  operate  within  a  certain  historical  and 
cultural  context.  The  black  college  does  make  a  unique  positive  contribution  to 
American  society:  and  because  of  these  historical  and  cultural  differences,  and  a  def- 
icit from  white  college  in  making  available  equal  and  adequate  educational  oppor- 
,t;imties  for  the  black  populace,  black  collies  should  continue  to  live. 

fJvery  college  cannot  be  a  University  of  Texas^  a  University  of  California  or  a  Uni-  ' 
versity  of  Michigan;  there  should  be  a  range  of  colleges.  Black  colleges  must  not  be 
apologetic  for  their  existence;  they  must  operate  as  all  collies  should  to  justify 
their  existence.  Based  upon  such  proof,  the  black  college  must  survive.  As  noted  by 
the  subcoijimittee,  Dr.-  Benjamin^  E  Mays,  president-emeritus  of  Morehouse  College, 
has  said,  "If  America  allows  blsppk  colleges  to  die^  it  \#ill  be  the  worst  kind  of  dW 
crimination  and  denigration  known  in  history.  To  decree  that  colleges  born  to  serve 
Negroes  are  not  worthy  of  surviving  now  that  white  colleges  accept  fJegroes  would 
be  a  dainhable  act."" 

We  must  save  the  black  college. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  being  here. 
;  .Let  me  just  add^at  you  are  correct;  your  alma  mater,  Fisk  Uni- 
versity, faces  problems,  but  there  dre  a  lot  of  others  that  are  close 
to  that^ 

^ '  Ms.  Dixco.  Absolutely,  .  4  ^ 

^  MrVSiMOx/^Vhat^we  have  tried  to  desfgn  in  this  bill  is  something  • 
that  can  be  of  significance  to  these  institutions,  as  well  as  to  the 
students  of  this  Nation, 

I  think  we  better  just  go  ahead,  rathor  than  proceed  on  with 
questions  hiere.  We  understand  your  having  to  leave  the  panel. 
^      Deixjo,  OK  Thajik  you  very  much. 

I  would  like  to  say  that,  particularly^  in  your  section  on  black  col- 
lege, I  think  it  is  important  to  identify  the  reasons  for  this  ii^titu- 
^tions,  and  we  especially  appreciate  the  emphasis  th^t  you  are 
giving  to  the  heed  of  black  colleges/  - 

Mr-  Simon.  I  would  just  add  that  the  section  on  endowment  alscr- 
can  be  extremely  important  to  some  of  the  schools,  two  of  them 


you  mentioned— one  with  a  $10,(HK)  endowment,  ^nd  the  other  with 
none- 

Ms.  Delco.  That  was  exactly  the  reason  I  mentioned  them,  Con- 
gressman, because  black  colleges  have  historically  been  shoestring 
operations,  as  you  probably  know.  They  survived  after  the  Recon- 
struction era  by  taking  up  collections  on  Sunday  morning.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  the  religious  community  support,  they  would  not  have 
been  able  to  survive. 

1  will  make  one  other  general  statement,  and  that  is  that  if  black 
colleges  had  not  existed,  black  people  probablywould  have  been  re- 
enslaved  after  Reconstrtiction  beause  they  were  the  only  force  thai 
kept  a  sense  of  community  an^  a  sense  of  support  and  a  sense  of 
worth  in  the  black  community.  ^  .     -  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very,  very  muclT  again  for  t^tifying. 

Ms.  Dklco.  My  pleasure. 

Mr.  Simon,  Commissioner  Eleanor  McMahonfthe  commissioner 
of  higher  education  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  * 

STATEMEI^T  OP  KLEANOR  M- McMAHON*  COMMISSIONER  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION,  RHODE  ISLAND 

Ms.  McMahon.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Simon  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee.  My  name  is  Eleanor  McMahon,.  and  I  am 
the  Commissioner  of  higher  education  for  the  State  of -Rhode  Island 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  invitation  to  be  here  today, 
r  1  would  note,  Congrrasman  Simon,  pur  deep  respect  in  r^ard  for 
you  in  Rhode  J^land,  and  our  gratitude  for  your  extraordinary  and 
^  continuing  commitment  to  education,  which  we  hope  you  will  soon 
be  exercising  in  a  somewhat  smaller  forum. 

In  general  temis,  the  proposals  set  forth  in  the  concept  paper  dis- 
tributed by  you,  and  in  the  draft  legislation  sul^equently  sent  out, 
our  welcome  indeed.  First,  the  proposals  represent  a  serious  effort 
to  introduce" -greater  efficiency  into  the  structure  of  the  Federal 
effort  to  support  higher  education.  Second,  there  is  an  obvious  con- 
cern to  improve  equity  by  repeatedly  assigning  the  high^t  priority 
to  helping  those  institutions  and  th<^  students  who  demonstrate 
{  the  greatest  need  for  sp^ial  support*  And  third,  but  by  no  means 
least w  the  proposals  put  forth  would  mean  a  general  increase  in  the 
w  amoiint  of  Fi^leral  dollars  available  to  support  higher  education  in- 
stitutions  d^iring  a  period  of  increasing  fiscal  constraint,  ^ 

This  preoccupation  with  financial'' support  is  especially  strong  in 
the  case  of  my  owft  State,  Rhode  Island,  where  there  are  two  fac- 
*"  tors  operating  to  intensify  the.^nei^'problems^  w^^  characterize 
all  of  American  higher  education.  One  is  Rhode  Island's  unfavor- 
able  demographic'situation,  with  a  college-agjpu^pulation  that  is 
shrinking  at  one  of  the  fastest  rates  in  the  IKation,  and  the  ineffi- 
ciencies that  inevitably  follow  fri^m  that  snrinki^e.  The  second 
factor  is  the  State's  ratio  of  liigh  effort  tp  limited  tax  capacity 
and  the  limitations  for  the  future  inherent  in  that  ratio/ Rhode 
Islaiid  traditionally  hs^  been  very^  generous  to  higher  education, 
"  the^mi^t  generous  of  the  New  England  Stat^,  in  terms  of  its  tax 
capacity.  But  its  ability  to  maintain  that  generc^ity  is  in  jeopardy; 

Since  Rhode  Island  does  have  a  higher  education  assistance  au- 
thority with  statutory  responsibility  for  atte^?dtng  to  nrntters  relat-' 


mg  to  student  financial  aid,  and  since  I  know  that  you  will  be  hear- 
ing today  from  the  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan 
FroCTams,  It  would  be  inappropriate  for  me  to  comment  in  great 
detail  on  the  suggested  new  title  IV. 

r  would,  however,  note  that,  according  to  a  recently  published 
.  study  by  the  college  board,  the  real  value  of  student  aid  from  all 
sources  has  taken  a  dramatic  drop  of  21  percent  since  1980.  If  we 
.  truly^  mean  what  we  say  about  improving  access  to  higher  educa- 
.  tion  for  those  whose  economic  circumstances  are  most  limited,  then 
that  trend  must  not  only  be  stopped,  it  must  be  reversed.  ^ 
f^lrr"^      continuation  of  the  GSL  Program,  the  restriction  of 
CibL  s  to  needy  students  alone,  and  an  increase  ift  the  maximum 
loans  to  at  least  those  levels  recommended  in  the  proposed  new 
title  ly.  We  .must,  however,  shift  the  balance  of  loans  and  grants  so 
as  to  favor  the  latter  markedly,  lest  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  burden 
ot  indebtedness  for  their  further/ schooling  lead  many  would-be  > 
liret-generation  college  students  to  abandon  their  aspirations 

It  has  been  said  that  the  present  generation  of  high  school  stu- 
dehts  will  be  the  first  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  to  be  less  well 
educated  than  their  parents.  Failure  to  fund  title  IV  adequately 
could^guarantee  that  this  grim  prediction  would  become  a  Teaiity,' 
and  the  American  dream  would  fade  accofdingly.  ' 
-  With  respect  to  title  IJI,  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  effort  to  simplify 
a  section  of  the  law  that  many  have  found  confusing,  My  only  sug- 
gestion at  this  point  concerns  the  provision  foiSVaivers  from  strict 
need-based  criteria  in  determining  which  institutions  are  eligible  to 
receive  grants.  The  use  of  need-based  criteria  .is  a  good  idea,  and 
the  provision  for  waivers  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  under  cer- 
tain limited  circumstances  is  an  equally  gckxl  idea. 

I  would,  howiever,  ask  you  to  consider  adding  one  morfeset  of  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Sec,retary  would  be  able  to  waive  the  usual 
criteria— namely,  the  authority  to  make  grants  when  the  applicant 
institution  ranks- at  or  .only  moderately  above  the  average  amount 
of  student  aid  aiid  the  institution's  proposal  shows  exceptional 
promise  for  developing  a  program  that  could  be  .emfllated  with 
profit  by  other  institutions  of  low  or  modest  means  or  of  producing 
knowledge  that  would  be  useful  to  other  such  institutions. 

As  one  who  has  spent  a  substantial  portion  of  my- professional 
career^  working  in  or  with  teacher^  education  programs,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  a  strong  new  title  V  on  teacher  training,  programs. 
Especially  encouraging  is  the  sectioii  that  pnovides  resources  to  es- 
tablish school /college  parthershii^-  ' 

vea^^  -ago,  I^hode  Island  set  Tip  a  joint  ComMttee  oh  scKw^^^^  ~ 
and  college  articulation,  and  its  fir^t  of  five  recommendations  dealt 
with  improving  communication  between  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  personnel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  night,  we  had  a  meeting  at 
which  400  ijiembers  of  college  faculties  and  thfe  secondary  schools 
^[P^^  State,  92  percent  of^whoin  were  represented,  met  to  discuss 
this  whole  problem  of  articijjation  across  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  line®,  The  school /college  partnership  provision  of  title  V 
should  prove  to  be  a  great "boon  in  our  cohtinvting  efibrts  to  devise 
suitable  means  of  implementing  that  critical  recommendation. 

I  do  have  one  major  concern  regiarding  Perkins  scholarship®  pro- 
posed for  title  V,  and  that  relaites  to  the  capacity  of  a  State  to*do 


its  share  in  implementing  such  a  program  without  being  given  the 
resources  to  do  so  in  the  fdrm  of  an  adequate  level  of  administra- 
"  tive  support.  In  any  agency  such  as  the  one  that  I  dif ect,'  which  al- 
^'-^  a, very  wide  range  of  fesponsibilities  an^  a  professional 
sSff  that  totals  15,  iliat  is  a  particularly*  important  consideration, 
and  the  Idfek  of  language  specifying  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  a 
State's  'grat^  may  be  used  for  administrative  purposes  in  connec- 
tion with  activities  approved  in  the  grj^nt ,  prppc^  is  a  rferious 
omission.  .  ,  v  > 

The  proposed  new  title  VI,  as  described  in,  the  cbncewr  paper,  is 
commendable  in  making  international  education  a  natjiemal  priori- 
ty. For  all  kinds  of  reasons,  bothJKum^itarian  antrthosse  stem- 
ming ffom  enlightened  self-interesC^d  almost  all  Of  thpm  too  ob- 
vious to  need  explication,  we  mu*  work  harder  at  communicating 
better  with  our  fellow  members  of  the,  global  village,  and  this  title  . 
promises  to  make  that  tax  a  little  easier.  ,  "    ^     ,  . 

.  I  especially  applaud  the  business  ^d  internation^  education 

Srograin«  designed  to  promote  the  linkages  between  institutions  of 
igher  education  and  the  Americto  business  community  engaged  , 
in  interryational  economic  activity. 
I  wanr  to  state  my  emphatic  support  for  the  prop(»ed  new  title , 
-  VII.  Though  all  of  the  help  it  would  provide  would  be  most  W^l- 
conie,  -that  is  especisdly  true  of  the  grants  it  would  make  available  " 
■    for  purchasing  laboratory  and  instructibniil  equipment.  Primarily 
through  the  Strategic  Development  Conimission  in  Rhode  Island, 
creat^J  in  response  to  the  recommendations  of  the -  New  EngFand 
Board  of  Higher  Education,  as  to  the'  criticaKUnk  between  the 
health  of  higher  education  and  the  health  of  thi  economy,  several 
important  steps^ve  been  t^ken  in  Rhode  Island  to  force  a  stroiig 
partnership  between  higher  education  and  the  business/industriJU 
community  in  the  interest  of  developing  the  State's  economy,  and 
the  type  of  assistance  envisioned  in -the  Federal  act  would  be  in- 
striimental  to  our  institutions  in  carrying  out  their  responsibility 
■       in  that  partnership.  \r  , 

We  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  Rhode,Island  Legislature 
in  this  session  a  kind  of  baby  Morrill  Act,  which  would  provide  cor- 
porate tax  credits  for  gifts  of  equipment  for  support  of  facylty 
chairs  and  for  support  of  prc^ams  in  the  technology  and  scientific 
areas,  >    /■  .    .  ' 

I  heartily  endorse  the  initiative  in  support  of  spreading  coopera- 
tive education.  My  oteervationfe  of  that  concept  in  practice  have, 
been  very  positive.  Not  only  does  coopprative  education  strengthen 

  the  ties  between  business  and  education  and  proiode- students  with 

an  invaluable  opportunity  to  learn  with  Jittle  risk  about  careers  in 
which  they  are  interested,  but  it  also  gives  students  the  best  kind 
of  feedback  possible— the  reactions  of  supervisors,  colleagues,  cus- 
tomers and  clients— to  their  mastery  not  only  of  professional  skills^ 
but  also  of  communication  and  other  general  education  skills.  _ 
I  also  strongly  support  tlbe  emphasis  of  the  reauthorization  bill 
on  graduate  education  with  iia  expanded  support  through  title  IX 
and  other  titles  for  graduate  schools,  graduate  students,  and  re- 
search libraries— all  defined  by  the  Rhode  Island  Strategic  Develop- 
ment  Ck)mmission  as  critical  to  the  State's  future  economic  develop- 
■.  ment.       ■  ,  ^       ■  ■      ■  ■       ,  • 
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w^lSf  r?   }^  ^'^•^f  a  complementary,  proposal  presently  before  the 
^^lature  wljich  would  create  research  greenhouses.' 
based  on  the  research  bemg  dohe  at  Brown  University  and  the 
.   ,  Umvereity  of  Rhode  Island,  with  the  go41  of  accelerating  the  trans- 
SLv  ^'"^  t«  the  applie<ystage  and  to  product  develop- 

ment and  spinoff- industries.    •         •  % 

Ovfer  the  years  FIP^E  has  Been  a  great  help  to  higher  education 
m  advancing  the  state  of  our  art,  and  I  tun  pleased^to  see  its  exten- 
sion  included  in  your  proposal  as  title  X.  . 
_  Finally,  the  idea  of  providing  endowment  money  to  those  institu- 
•tions  that  are  a  hand-to-mout*i  existence,  or  close  it,  is  an  inspired 
one,>and  I,  therefore,  applaud  the  inclusion  of  title  XII  as  an  imagi- 
.  native  stroke.  "^^^ 

.  ;Again,-Mr  Chairman,  I  thank  yok for  inviting  me  to  express  mv 
views  here^today,  and4  wouM  be  %py  to  answer  any  questions 
you  might  have.  X  ^  <=^"viio . 

t  /  Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.    .  N.  ' 
[Prepared  statement  of  Eieaiior  Mc3^^ahoI^*^ 

PiiXKAKio  BiATKumTor  EusANOK  M.  McMahon,  R«ooii  I^and  Comjussionks  or  ' 

HiGHjcK  Education 

^?  o"^er  niernbera  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondarv- 
Education:  My  name  is  Eleanor  McMahon,  and  I  am  the  Comroisfiioner  Ser 
W  hetSdly.  ^^^^^^^  °^  W^^mnd.  I  appreciate  very  mucSf  ^ur  SvlS  to 

In  general  terms,  the  pfppocals  set  forth  in  the  concept  paper  distributed  by  Con- 
f^.T^^-f'^  ''''^  legislation  sub^^uentirS^nt  out  iXwelcoSl 

mdeed.  Fimtt^e  proppeals  represent  a  serious  efiWto  introduce  greater  efficien^v 
mto  the  str^re  of  the  federal  efTort  to  support  higher  edua^^^^^^ 
an  obviou*  concern  to  improve  equity  jby  repeatedly  Assigning  the  highest  priority  to 
helping  those  iwtitutioiis  and  thofie  studentewho  demomtrate^he^ftest  S  fS 
special  support.  And  tWrd,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  ProS»S  p^t  forth^ouS 
mean  a  general  increiSe  in  the  aniount  of  fedei^I  Mlail^ilable  tS^up?^rt 
higher  education  institutions  during  a  period  of  increasing  fiscal  stringeniS^ 

This  preogcupation  with  financiaJ  support  is  rap«:ially  strong  in  the  case  of  mv 
own  state  Rhode  Island,  where  there^fe  two  factora Sh^te  fnSifySie  gS 

Island  s  unfavorable  demographic  gituation,  with  a  college^e  population  t^t  is 
shrinking  at  one  of  the  fastest  rates  in  the  nation  and  the  fnelciencies  that  inevitsh 
'  ^ciS      The  second  factor  is  the  state's  ratio  of  hi«h  tax  effort  to  Sted  to  S- 

\,t5i!i'^^'SKM-f°i «  "«her  Education  Assistance^  Authority  with  stat- 
utory  responsibihty  for  attending  to  mattere  relating,  to  student  financiaJ  aid  and 

•     «nce    know  thatyou  wiU  be  hearing  today:  frora^eNatioSlScTofl?lgS 
Education  Loan  Prmrams,  it  would  be  inanbropri^te  for  roe  to  comment  in  SSat 
detail  on      sufgf  ted  new  Ti«e  IV.  I  woufi  hSwever,  note  that  accSg  to  a 
^ntly  publi8he<ntudy  by  the  College  Board,  the  real  value  of  studentl^^from  S 

-  -  swr«e8  ha8  taken,a.dr8n«t  tdrop-of  21%  since  l9^  - 
iiI^^,^"/!S  higher  education  for  those  whoee  economic  cireumstanc^ 

are  meet  Imiited,  then  that  trend  must  not  only  be  stopped-it  must  be  revered  I 
endorse  the  continuation  of  the  GSL  program,  the  rest^^n  of  GSl«t^  neS^u- 
dents  alone,  and  an  increase  m  the  maximum  loans  to  at  ieast  those  levebrecom- 
tnended  in  the  proposed  new  Title  IV.  We  must,  however:  shift  the  b^i  ofTSSi 
S^**  ^  J?  C^^?^  ^  latter  markedlv  lest  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  burdeTof 

.  :indebtedness  for  their  further.schooling  lea/ many  wobld-STmitleSSion^^^^  . 

'  students  to  abandon  their  aspirationstlt  has  been  said  that  the  pi^nt  geneStSJ 

^  ^'^Lf  .1°°^  l"*^-"""**  "^'^l  HJ'^  ^  h^!^  «f  this  nation  to  bl  l™ell 
educated  than  their.parent«.  Failure  to  fund  Title  W  adequately  could  guarantee 

fede  aJ^ilSfly  ^'"^  '^^^^^ 
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provision  for  waivers  from  strict  a^-ba»ed  criteria  in  determining  which  institu- 
.  tions  are  eligible  to  receive  grants;  The  of  need-based  criteria  is  a  good  idea,  and 
the  provision  for  waivers  by  the  Secretary  of  Education  under  certain  circumstances 
is  an  equally  good  idea.  1  would,  however,  you  to  consider  adding  one  more  set 
of  conditions  under  which  the  Secretary  would  be  able  to  waive  the  usual  criteria— 
namely,  the  authority  to  make  grants  when  the  applicant  institution  ranks  at  or 
only  moderately  above  the  average  aiiiountjjf ^student  aid  and  the  institution  s  pro^ 
poeal  shows  exceptional  promise  for  developing  a  prc^rara  that  could  be  emulated 
with  profit  by  other  institutional^  low  or  .modest  means  or  of  pitxJucing  knowledge 
tbat^  would  be  useful  to  other  such  institutions. 

As  one  who  has  spent  a  substantial  portion  of  my  profefiwional  career  working  m 
or  wilH  teacher  education  prt^rams,  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  strong  Jiew  Title  V  on 
t4?acher  training  prc^ms.  Especially  encouraging  is  the  section  that  provides  re- 
sources to  establish  school-college  partnerships.  Two  ^mf^  ago,  Rhod^  Inland  set  up 
•  a  Joint  Committee  on  School  and  Collie  Articulation,  and  its  first  recommendation 
dealt  with  improving  communication  between  secondary  and  poetsecondary  person- 
nel. The  school-college  partnership  provision  of  Title  V  should  prove  to  be  a  great 
boon  in  our  continuing  efforts  to  devise  suitable  means  of  implementing  that  critical 
.    recommendation.  I  do  have  one  mayor  concern  r^ardii^  the  Perkins  Schplarships 
proposed  for  Title  V,  and  that  relates  to  the  capacity  of  a  state  to  do  it*  share  in 
implementing  suc*h  a  pr^^am  withbut  being  given  the  re«ourc^  to  do  so  in  the 
form  of  an  adequate  level  of  'adniinistrative  support.  In  an  agency  such  ^  the  one 
:  that  I  direct,  which  already  has  a  very  wdde  range  of  r^ponsibilitie*  and  a  prof^ 
^    sional  staff  that  totals^l5,  that  is  a  particularly  important  consideration,  and  the 
lack  of  language  specifying  that  a  reasonable  portion  of  a  state  s  grant  may  be  used 
for  administrative  purpotjcs  in  connectwm  with  activities  approved  in  the  grant  prp-^ 
poeal  is  a  serious  omission.  i  1.1  - 

The  proposed  new  Title  VI  as  described  in  the  <:oncept  paper  is  commendable  m 
.  making  international  education  a  national  priority.  For  all  kinds  of  reasons,  both 
humanitarian  and  those  stemming  from  enlightened  W-interest,  and  almost  all  ot 
them  too  obvioiis  to  need  explication,  we  must  work  harder  at  commim^catmg  better 
with  our  fellow  members  of  the  global  village,  and  this  title  promise  to  make  that 
task  a  little  easier.  ,        ^.  ,  ^rrr  rm^    1.   n  ^ 

I  want  to  state  my  emphatic  support  Xor  the  proposed  new  Title  VII.  Though  ail  ot 
*    the  help  it  would  provide  would  he  most  welcome,  that  is  especially  true  of  the 
grants  it  would  make  available  for  purchasing  laboratory  and  instructional  eqmp- 
ment.  Several  important  steps  have  almady  been  taken  in  Rhode  Island  to  foige  a 
'      strong  partnership  between  higher  education  and  the  businesis/ industrial  qommunv 
ty  in  the  interest  of  di^eloping  the  state's  economy,  and  th&  typ^  of  assistance 
:  would  be  instrumental  to  our  institutions  in  cmrying  out  their  role  m  that  part3»r- 

*^^heartily  endorse  the  initiative  in  support  of  spreading  cooperative  education.  My 
observations  of  that  concept  in  practice  have  been  very  positive.  Not  only  does  coop 
ed  strengthen  the  ties  between  busint^  and  education  and  i»ovide  students  witli  an 
invaluable  opportunity  to  learn  with  little  risk  about  q^ee^s  m  which  they  are  in- 
terested, but  it  ^Iso  gives  students  the  best  kind  of  feedback  poe^ble-the  reactions 
of  supervisoi^,  colleagues,  customers  and  clients— to  their  mastery  of  communica- 
tion and  other  gesnerai  education  skills.  .  ^ 

I  also  strongly  support  the  emphasis  of  the  reauthorization  bill  on  gr^uate  ectuca- 
tion  with  its  expanded  support  through  Title  IX  and  other  titles  for 
schools, 'graduate  students,  and  research  libraries— all  defined  by  Rhode  Island  btra- 
.   iegic  Devel<^m©nt  Commission  as  critical  ta  the jslatc!a  future  f^cammufi  flexetef^. 

"^Over  the  years  FIPSE  has  been  a  great  help  to  higher  education  in  advancing ^the 
state  of  our  art.  and  I  am  pleas^  to  see  its  extension  included  m  your  proposal  a» 

Title  X.  ^  ,       .  *  ^ 

Finally,  the  idea  of  providing  endowment  money  to  those  institutions  that  are 

living  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  or  clc»e  to  it,  is  an  inspired  one,  and  I  therefore 

applmid  the  inclusion  of  Title  XII  as  an  imaginative  stroke.  . 
Again.  Mi;^  Chairman,  I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  express  n?y  views  here 

today.  ' '     '  . 

Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Joseph  Crjonin,  formerly  from  Illinbis—iSvdoesn't 

say  that  here— and  now  the  president  of  the  Massachusetts  Higher 

Bsiucation  Assistance  Corp.  and  the  ^National  Coimdl  of  Higher 

Education  Loan  Programsr  f 
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•STATEMENT  OF  JOSEPH  CRONIN,  PRESIDENT,  MASSACHUSETTS 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  CORP.  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
COUNCIL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAMS,  INC.,  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  JEAN  S.  FROHUCHER,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  NA- 
TIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  LOAN  PROGRAMS, 
INC* 

Mr.  Ckonin.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Becaus^  I  testified  before  your  committees  five  times  in  the  last  6 
?»^xP^r.*°°"^"*  1^  completely  unnecessary  to  bring  along  Spealter 
O  NeiU  to  presenl^ne  today.  ^ 
^  I  also  want  to  ^nbte  with  enthusiasm  that,  whatever  job  I  have 
held,  you  have  been  chairman  of  the  right  committee.  When  we 
needed  funds  for  sp«:ial  education  or  for  research,  you  were  the 
person  to  address,  and  when  it , comes  to  the  revision  of  title  TV  in  ' 
higher  ^ucation  pn^ams,  again,  you  are  the  right  person.  I  can't 
wait  to  find  out  m  1985  whether  you  wil}  be  serving  on  the  Senate 
foreign  Relations  Committee  or  Banking  or  Education  and  Human 
Resources  to  find  out  what  ray  role, is  going  to  be  in  the  late  ISSO's. 

1  am  very,  very  pleased  to  be  here  on  behalf  of  these  several 
^WnrS.  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Assistance  Corp.  as- 
sists 120,000  students  and  parents  a  year  to  pay  for  higher  educa- 
tion. We  provide  $300  million  of  assistance.  We  are  also  under  con- 
tract with  the  boan5  of  regents  of  higher  education  to  administer- 
,  the  btate  8  scholarship  program.  We  are  the  oldest  State  guarantee 
agency  m  the  Nation,  28  years  old,  preceding  the  Federal  program 
by  about  10  years.  ,  ^ 

_  I  anialso  representing  the  National  Council  of  Higher  Education 
Loan  Programs,  which  includes  the  50  State  agencies  and  not-for- 
protit  corporations  who  assist  3  million  students  a  year  to  the  tune 
ot  about  ?7  biUion.  We  have,  at^our  request,  been  working  for 
-  j^*^"*^  position  paper,  which  we  would  like  toliave 
included  in  the  record,  along  with  my  prepared  testimony,  which  is 
much  too  lengthy^to  read.  ^  " 

~  Mr.  SiMOi^.  We  will  enter  both  in  the  reconL 

Mr.  CRomN.  Instead,  today,  1  would  like  to  comment  on  the  five 
questions  that  you  have  addressed  to  me  in  the  letter  earlier  this 
month,  and  focus  my  testimony  on  some  'of  these  significant  con- 
.cerns.  ^  ■  : '  ' 

'■    .  First  of  all^though  we  are  the  National  Council  of  Higher  Edu- 
catioh  Lo£m  Programs,  we  support  substantial  increases  in  the  Pell 

 grants-  and- Federal  scholarships.  Many  of  lis  run  State  agencies  - 

both  for  scholarship  and  loan  programs,  and  we  understand  the  sir- 
:  .   mficant  relationship  between  them.  \ 

What  is'  more,  a  4-year  college  prc^am  these  days,  even  in 
public  universities,  can  cost  $25,000,  and  an  independent  college  or 
university  as  much  as  $40,000  to  $60,000  for  4  years  of  undeigradu- 
ate  education.  The  most  needy  students  must  have  at  least  a  $3,000 
Pell  Grant  along  with  State  and  campus  scholarships  in  order  to 
meet  those  tuitions,  fees,  and  costs  of  education.  We  believe  that 
veiy,  very  strongly,  and  we  put  that  up  front  in  our  position  paper 
ahead  of  our  discussion  of  loans. 

Second,  we  believe  that  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
needs  some  adjustments,  but  it  is  fundamentally  sound,  The  capital 
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cornea  from  banks  who  are  quite  experienced  in  making  loans  and, 
for  the  most  part,  very,  very  good  at  coUectihg  loans.  The  role  of  . 
colleges  is  to  verify  enrollment  and  to  verify  the  cost  of  education. 
Under  the  GSL,  for  the  moat  part^  coUeges  do  not  have  to  pursue 
their  own  alumni.  '  ,         ,       ,   .  ,  / 

.  Tlie  State  agencies  that  guarantee.the  loans,  that  administer  the 
programs,  are  cl£»e  to  the  colleges  and  close  to  the  lenders.  Many 
of  their  representatives  serve  on  our  governing  boards  and  advisory 
committees.  We  are  under  continuing  arid  positive  ^  pressure  tb 
make  the  program  better,  to  improve  information  to  students,  to 
cut  loan 'processing  time,  to  prevent  defaults,  to  pursue  defaulter 
indefmitely,  to  cut  costs  and  to  reduce  the  paperwork  for  the  stu- 
dents, the  schools,  lenders,  and  others.       ^  T;nOT 
We  support  in  your  proposed  legislation  the  phaseout  ot  the  UlbL 
Program  and  the  phasedown  of  NDSL  over  time.  We  recommend 
the  provisions  for  a  lender  of  last  resort  in  each  State  to  finish  the 
loh  of  solving  the  access  problem.  We  pretty  much  have  that  solved, 
out  there  are  a  few  Statesi«The  language  in  your  most  recent  com- 
mittee draft  handles  that  situation  very  well.  . 
We  also  recommend  a  12-percent  unsubsidized  supplemental  stu- 
/    dent  loan  program  of  up  to  $4,000  a  year.  This,  in  a  way,  is  a  pn^ 
•gram  that  we  had  in  the  ISTO's,  that  was  canceled,  and  it  would 
help  some  of  the  moderate-income  families  tremendously. 
'        We  also  support  a  cdntinuation  of  the  Plus  Prc«ram  for  parents 
at  up  to  $4,000  a  year,  according  to  the  cost  of  education.  We  will 

-  provide  language  for  this  supplementary  student  loan  pr(^aia. 

*  With  me  today  is  Mrs.  Jean  FroWicher,  who  for  many  years 
worked  in  the  Office  of  Education  and  then  on  the  Senate  side  on 
the  technical  issues,  and  we  will  work  very  closely  with  you  and 
with  staff  to  provide  details  on  this  proposal.      ^     '  ,  _ 

m  terms  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  itself,  it 

'  needs  a  5-year  timeup.  No.  l,  the  origination  fee  is  a  front-|nd  tax 
on  students  who  cannot  afford  .a  5-percent  bite,  the  loss^of  $125  on- 
the  undergraduate  loan  and  $250  on  the  graduate  professional  side. 
Students  pay  this  fee  twice,  once  when  the  origination  fee  is  de- 
diicted  from  their  loan  check,  and  a  second  time  when  they  go 'to^ 
work  and  must  then  repay  the  loan,  including  the  origination  fie, 

"  which  they  never  saw.  *  ..     _    _  .  .. 

It  is  regressive.  It  was  a  stopgap  measure  m  1981 .  It  is  mitieduca- 
tion.  A  student  loan  is  not  a  mortgage,  and  we  don't  need  5  pomts 

■  charged  up  front  each  year  for  4  years.  Abolish  the  fee— -and  we 

-  -  -  -  -are-  pleased  to  seethe  abolition  of  the  origination  fee  is  on^thaQMai- 

.■■  mittee draft,'.  .      ''■■■■'.^•l'  r''' ■ '■' ■ 

Second,  the  needs  test  is  working  well  to  restnct  borrowing  Irom 
famiiie&  earning  more  than' $30,000  a  year.  Smce  1981,  you  do  not 
hear  - the  old  complaints  about  misuse  for  family  mvestments.  It 
you  extend  the  test^  to  all  students,  howeyer,  you  wUl  create  more 
paperwork  '  -  as  many  as  800,000  students—most  of  them  working- 
class  students— arid  their  colleges,  and  save  relatively  little. 
.  *The  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Pr<^ams  rec- 
ommends that  you  apply  a  credit  eligibility  index  for,  new  loans 
above  ?2,500  per  year  as  you  raise  the  loan  limits.  Agam,  Mrs. 
Frohlicher  and  I  will  provide  to  the  staff  a  credit  eligibility  index 
based  on  family  income,  family  size,  and  the  cost  of  education. 
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Incidentally,  the  $65,000  income  cap,  an  absolute  income  cap, 
J^i^Jjurt  only  3  percent  of  the  famili^in  the  program  right  now 

with  two  -of  them  in  college  at  once.  I  speak  from  -some  personal 

children  m  colles^  each  and  every  1  of  tljose  11  years,  and  when 
you  have  an  oullay  of  some  $300,000  in  tuitions  for  seven  cS 
dren— I  guess  I  speak  as  the  last  of  the  vanishing  breeders-but  it 
IS  a  major  impact  -  «  vui.  n, 

^Stif'l''  ?  — ^  ■  ^"^i^  ^^^^  children  and  two  in 
medica^  school  paying  up  to  to  $50,000  a  year  in  tuition  and 

sionj^r  those  famili^  The%^^^ 

Christians  and  Jews  who^  have  laiige  famili^  and  will  to  continue 
to  for  many  years  m  the  future.  «  /  ^^uc 

'        AnS/Sl^^'V^^  or  the  credit  eligibility  index,  you 

don  t  need  to  have  any  cap,  because  only  those  who  ai^utely  need 
the  funds  will  receive  them.  ^  ^^u^^y  nwu 

The^  loan  limits  of  |2,500  were  sufHcient  in  1972,  when  ^  t^^^ 
number  was  first  placedj^^^^ 

'  WdSpke  "Adequate  in  1^90,  when  reauSiori^ation 

Furthermore,  if  you  abolish  the  fiSL  pTograin  and  phase  oiit  the 
^    ,NI)SL,  which  offers  fp^^ 

m  other  words,  a  student  now  can  get  $^,000  or  ^,500-and  if  you 
raise  the  GSL  only  to  $3,000,  you  will  actually  reduce  the  amount 
ot  loan  funds  available  to  students  in  a  number  of  our  middle  and 
upper  range  of  education  coste.  I  know  you  don't  intend  to  do  it,  to 

[educe~I  know  you  want  to  stabilise  or  bring  some  kind  of  parit^^ 
between  the  program.  ^       i^x  ii-y  . 

Our  recommendation  the  NCHELP  recommendation,  is  that  you 

«^<Ri^LT''^  ^T*!  ^  KOOO  a^year  for  undergraduat^as 
and  $S,000  a  year  for  graduate  students.  The  Massachusetts  Higher 
Mucation  Board  several  months  ago  recommended  $5,000,  just  so 
you  have  some  feel  of  what  the- demand  side  is,  especially^n  the 
Northeast  comer  of  the  Nation,  but  it  is  also  true  inthe  Midwest 
where  you  have,  a  number  of  excellent  independent  coUeges  and 

«fS^      ^1  ann'"«?'^  ^""^  education  in  the  |l2,000, 

$14,000  and  $15,000.  We  put  it  very,  very  clearly. 

-        ^V^'  ^  $2,500  loan  was  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  education  for 
the  entire  year  at  many  of  our  public  universities,  and  it  would  buy 

-  •     about  a  semester:  at  our  quality  private  coU^^es  "and  universities.  ~ 

Kight  now,  at  a  private  college  or  university,  a  $2,500  loan  pays  for 
about  6  or  7  weeks  of  higher  education.  You  can't  even  get  to  the 
midterm  examination,  midsemester  examination,  on  a  GSL,  just  be- 
cause  01  the  erosion  and  inflation  ,  factor  in  the  cost  of  iixdns  That 
is  why  $3,000  just  won't  be  enough.  - 
The  committee  bill  at  the  moment  is  only  $i,W>0  shy  of  the 

—  .     i^^ntt,LJf  recommendations  m  each  category,  undergraduate  or 

graduate,^so  we  don't  think  we  are  far^epart.  And  many  will  not 
•?7t^  ^-^1  maximum.  Again,  with  the  credit  eligibility  index,?  it 
will  be  tied  to  the  cost  of  education  and  to  famUy  contributions  f 
need,  and  not  all.  will  borrow  thc^  amounts.  But  we  are  conceri 
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about  a  low  number  remaining  in'  ^Jace,  a  low  loan  lii^it-reraaining 
in  place,  until  1990.  ^  ;  ,  .  ,     ,  , 

Incidentally,  student  loan  defaults  do  not  go  up  with  higher  level 
borrowing.  This  is  a  misunderstanding  or-a  myth  that,  fortunately, 
John  Lee's  excSiifent  research  for  the  National  Gororaission  on  Stu- 
dent Financial  Assistance,  rebutted. .His  research. shows  the  oppo- 
site-the  more  dollars,  the  more  degrees,  the  less  the  percentage  ot 

default.  ^  ,  ■  - 

'  So  also  does  the  Sallie  Mae  expenence  with  the  options  oi  con- 
solidation program  show,  that  the  default  rate  in  those  higher 
loans  is  closer  to  1  percent  than  5  percent, 

We  do  not  accept,  by  'the  way,  the  recent  ETS  njunbers  on  the 
acceptable  debt  burden  for  undergraduates.  They  said  about  i)  per- 
cent. That  is  an  arbitrary  number.  Today's  students  who  graduate 
college  can  pay  ?100  a  month  or  more  if  they  want  to  go  away  ijpm 
home  to  a  good  school,  to  a  State  university  or  to  an  independent 
college  or  university.  This  may  be  10  percent  of  starting  salary,  but 
that  will  decline  each  year.         :  / 

All  this  to  say  that  we  thmk  the  students,  the  graduates  of  to- 
morrow, will  be  able  to  afford  to  repay  these  loans  as  they  mvest  m 

We  believe,  of  course,  that  some  students  need  longer  than  10 
years  to  repay  their  loans.  Here  the  ETS  study  is  very  useful  in 
suggesting  a  longer  pa>Tnent  period.  But  this  should  not  necessari- 
ly mean  continued  taxpayer  subsidy  for  persons  m  their  30  s.  We 
know  that  Congress  is  concerned  about  it,  and  we  n^  the  dollars 
for  those  students  who  are  coming  along,  not  for  middle-income  or 
middle-class  or  professionals  8^  10,  12  years  out  of  school.  ^ 

So  we  have  in  our  proposal,  in  our  longer  paper,  a  graduated 
shift  m  repayment  toward  market  rates,  so  that  the  advantages  ot 
spreading  out  the  loan  over  a  longer  time  period  are  calculated 
very  carefully  by  the  consumer.  In  brief,  the  interest  rate  tor  stu- 
dents 3  years  out  of  college,  who  want  to 'extend  the  repaynients 
could  rise  by  one-half  percent  annually,  beginning  about  year  d,  so 
by  the  time  you  get  to  10  years  the  student  was  actually  paying,  at 
the  full  amount  and  the  Federal  subsidy  would  disapifear.  Agauv 
you  have  to  see  this  propc^l  on  paper,  but  I  am  sayitfg^that,  by^the 
•end  of  the  10  years,  the  student  would  be  payin§^  15  percent  in 
today's  market  for  the  loan,  so  that  the  Federal  cost  by  the  11th 
year  Would  wash  away.    .  ,  «t    i  ^-u^*. 

I  jtbink  this  would  be  an  acceptable  proposal.  We  know^that 
QMB;  we  know  that  the  minority  members,  as  well  as -the  majority 
members,  a^e  very,  very  concerned  about  the  c^t  of  any^l^nd  ot 
repayment  or  extension  that  would  go  beyond  10  years.  We  think 
w^ave  a  solution.  It  was  thought  out  by  one  of  our  most  senior 
members,  Kenneth  Reeher  of  Pennsylvania.  We^think  it  will  work 
financially,  both  for  the  Federal  Government  and  the  students,  and 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  lending  community.  , 

A  few  comments  on  the  special  allowance  for  banks.  We  think 
that  the  current  formula,  T-bill  plus  3,5  percent,  is  not  excessive. 
••  We  think  that  if  the  Congress  forces  State  secondary  markets  into 
taxable  bond  issues,  the  3*;5  percent  formula  remains  very  neces- 
sary, including  an  itl-school. 
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J^l^i  'SV^'*"?  the  ^anks  do  not  work  while  the  student  is  in 
UnW«^^«V  Tn-^''^P^1:  "^V}^^^  daughter,  a  graduate  of  the 
.yniversity  of  Illinois,  who,  Wore  she  graduated,-  changed  hef 
name,  changed  her  residence,  she's  changed  her  place  of  business 
•  _  twice  mid  her^address  four  times  in  the  3  years  since  she  was  a 
graduate.  So  there  is  a  lot  of  work  for  banks  that  is  different  from 
other  consumer  loans,  -  ^*«^ui,  num 

«  -5«3ve  a  fiumber  of  proposals  for  saving  money,  because  we  are 
a  bipartisan  group^aad  we  know  that  it  is  responsible  to  have  some' 
prwisions  that  would  ^^ve  money,  .especially  in  this  critical  time. 
_  WeTecommend  a  $75  per  month  minimum  repayment.  We  be-  , 
lif?  the  committee  draft  right  now,  and  we  applaud 

"  }r         recomm^nd^a  3-percent  incjease  in  the  charges  pS^d  by 
defaultere  on  their  defaulted  loans  asi  kind  of  penalty  add-oa  The 

■  ^^''^L?"''^''^'^"^"^^^  ^"       recapture  of  tliis  money 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  income  tax  rebates  to  defauS 
ought  to  go  back  to  the  repayment  of  their  student  loans.  Seven 
States  have  pioneered  this  effort  with  State  income  tax  sei-^s.Tt 
works,  ^it  makes  sense,  and  it  is  a  powerful  deterrent  to  future  de- 
faults. We  need  some  tools  like  that.  "i^Ut?- 
+  ^'^^      concept  of  the  return  of  Federal  advances' 

to  the  Federal  Government  after  an  independent  audit  of  our  other 
,  State  agency  showing  that  it  hais  the  fiscal  capacity  and  the  reserve 
to  make  that  possible.  « 

Fmaliy,  a  recent  report  ,  suggests  that  women  students  may  be 
shortchanged  by  aid  policies,  may,  for  example,  get  less  in  the  way 
of  ^f"  grants  and^  under  certain  circumstances,  may  experience 
greater  defaults.  The  Federal  Government  right  now  doesmot  rl 
^}t'^  ^^^^l^^  ^^}^  ^y^SGuder  and,  therefore,  we  have  not  no- 
ticed this  problem^ijefore.  But  I  would  urge  you  to  require  through 
r  ^^i'u  *^ese  data  be  collected  systematically,  either 

rLw^.^-  ^^"J  Advisory  Cqmmittee  of  the  National 

J^enter  that  is  recommended  m  the  committee  d raft. „  The/Federal 
Oovernhient  should  collect  this  information,  and  there  ihould  be 
.mm&  committee  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which— unintentionally 
but  present—systeni  grants  and  loans  may  discphninate  against ' 
women.  I  know  my  five  daughteys/will  appreciate  my  bringii^  that 
to  your  attention,  but  .all  women  and  men  have  a  concern  about 
equity  and  justice  m  the  loan  programs. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman/}, 
Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Joseph  M.  Cronin  follows:] 

^f-r^nf       A^CTANCK  CORP.  AND  PRSSiBKNT.  NATIONAL  COVSOL  OT  HxGHW  S 

CATION  Loan  Pkocsj^ms,  Inc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  My  name  iis  Joseph  M.  Cronin 
LuP  F<^'^T^  Massachusetts  Higher  Education  Aseistapce  C^riSn 

.  MHEAC_is  the  State  guaranty  agency  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  asencv 
has  insured  $1.8  Bilhon  in  Guar^iteed  Student  Loans  for  z^ident*  of  MasiLcCtte 
^in^n^^**"'^'"^  school  w  thin  the  Stet*.  The  default  rat*  ou  liins^aS 
by  MHEAC  IS  approsimately  4.5%.  «uju«un*Ksa 

The  National  Council  of  Higher- Mucation  Loan  Programs,  Inc/is  primarilv  com- 
prised of  Stat*  guaranty  agencies,  State  secondary  m^ket*,  and  State  SirS  S 
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■  '  era  Our  membership  alsO  include*  other  entities  involved  in  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
ISt  1?^  pSS  mAJor  lend^r^,  student  loan  servicers  and  coUectors^ 

'  dewS^STbond  rating  agencies,  and  nonprofit  organizations  concerned  with 
the  stability  and  succ^  of  the  Program.  ,        '  _   t,  ^;«w^ 

;       vS  Members  of  NCHELP,  the  State  agencies,  secm^  ro^-kets,  and  direct 
leBderTniet  in  Chicago.  Ulinois.  on  February  2nd  and  Sd.  1984,  to  discwae  the  iwues 
•cSSSunrGuBmnt^  Loan*  as  the  reauthorization  procee*  commences.  The 
'   .-i^r^i^'a  20?5rnr^ition^  which,  along  with  an  ""^Hne^^the  paj^  I 

.  vSJi^  Wke  to  haie  inc&  in  the  Subcommittee  Record  a*  an  appendix  to,  my  testa- 
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SlSS"or^."'fiSS£  SraS^Mtiv^^.  of  U«  Gu.ran««. 

,    Student  Loan  Program.  ^£,t  t»__  ' 

SiroplificaUonandistabilizationoftheGSLProg^ 
RfiSbtic  distribution  of  cost  for  the  OhL  Program. 

'    -        Recojmiiifc  a  need  for  a  proper  balance  between  grant  funds  wid^a^ 

iieed?Sent«7NCHElLP  bdiev^  that  substantial  increases  should  be  made  to  the 
iSal  St  prirams  to  insun?  that  needy  students  are  no  overly  ^1*;^^  on 
*«™  to  S  the^  educational  cost*,  particularly  in  the  lower  division  underp&du- 

■         ano^uSon  iS/SS^mmeXthe  Chirman  for  h^  commitment  to  t^ 

■  iHC^tt^aSrffei^^^^^ 

^  "tS^bTanffl  bv  «^«ved  for  grant*  and  loans  ^  needy 

'   ''tte^^ili^t?ttfu^  of  the  Guaranteed  .Student  Ix>an  Pn,gram  tl^^ 
stable  elwifonraent  be  maintained,  in  order  to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  loan 

SaiS  already  mentioned,  but  also  protection  of  tJhe  Program's  enUUement  nature 
and  encouragement  of  private  lender  suppcat.  , 

r-  ■.      '  .  ■        ,  ■    .  ■  ■  .  ■    ■  '  ' 

■  SPJtOAI,  ALU)WANC1» 

One  essential  element  in  retaining  lender  support  is  the  amtinuation  of  t^e  Sp^ 
I^t  lev^l  of  S%cS  iSlowanci,  T-bill  plus  3.5  percent,  ^PT^P^^^^A.^L'^^i 

iSbffi  u^es  the  Subcommitttee  to  reconJaer  iU  proposal  to  reduce  the  Spe^ 
cial  Allowance,  and  to  continue  the  current  level  without  change. 

*  t«NB»  or  LAST  W»0«T 

■       As  State  a«encie8,  NCHELP  Mtembers  strongly  support  the  .continuation  of  the 

•  ♦  JLf^t^i^  Stite^  or        nonprofit  responsibility  for  administration  of 

2'tJrlw^e  fSiTiSs^  l^^g.Z'^*^'  ^"^Vlior  isolated  in- 

.     stances  where  its  continuation  is  abeolutely  ne^iSary^    ,         -  .  ^ 

States  and  private,  nonprofit  organisations  have  prov«i  «nce  the 

•  PyiiiMtron  Amendments  of  1976  that  they  can  admmister  the  GSL  Progi^^moie 
Mucatioi^  f^3V~"'r  J       defaulU.  Recent  growth  m  the  programs  of 

nmW  oFiT^^T^i^Sy^^^^  hBi  reflected  a  strong,  effort  on  the 

"       L^^f  thSe^encS  in  ove^ming  lo^l  lender  reluctance  to  ^rticipate  m  the 

m      '    138  ^ '■:}.:■' 
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will  di^iirage  subUe  efforU  on  the  part  of  some  who  would  seek  tn  ««^ntrar5«. 

NCHEI/S^l^n.**T'''J^^'^^'^P'**^      ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^  the  goal  of  all 

eLchSt^^  to^^;.      i^'^A  '"PP«^       provision  of  H.R.  5240  requiriBg 

each  State  t«  provide  a  lender  of  last  t««ort  program  to  awure  access  to  si^Sd 
loans  to  eligible  borrowers.  Mwiy  States  bavellready  dSelopSSh  leSderSn 
their  own;  others  are  currently  considering  mechanisms  for  Ia8t?reLrt  lenthS 
f  J!  f  "rV'^*^        the  statutory  language  on  lender  of  last  tWieave  S  State 

"^^^"^  f'^'-  ?«""ng  ali  eligibleSriSwe™  ofS^  to 
wt.^i^^ii^^i!^''*'  commercial  lenders  to  serve  as  lendere  of 

last  resort;  others  have  established  State  agencies  or  designated  private  nonS^fit 
organazations  to  serve  students  tiat  would  othenvise  be  unS  £  SS^ivrkSis 
H.R,_5240  leaves  that  flexibility  in  the  hands  of  each  StotT^encr^fv  K?. 

Z!]d^h?^~r'""?^  ^  '1^''  "'^^        arrangement  for  a  leS^of  lSt^-4S 
would  the  Secretary  have  authority  to  make  alternate  provisions  for  such  a  lend^ 
,  We  strongly  support  this  provision  in  the  Chairman's  bill.  a  lender. 
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^  However,  while  access  to  capital  is  important,  equally  important  is  access  to  suffi- 
cient caiufa  to  provide  adequately  for  a  studenPs  educatiS^xiSSTNCHEU'  . 
l^r.'J^^'"'''  ihat  H.R.  5240  goes  far  enough  in  increSii^^n^S^We  V^o^^ 
rfend  an  annual,  ceiling  for  undergraduates  of  $4,000  and  for  Jraduates  of  Ko     '  ' 
Aggr^ate  levels  should  similarly  L  increased  to  $20,000  for^de^^i^tS'aS 
Wfl^  students  In  addition.  Congr^  should  i^riodS^xS^Tt^  • 

Ijunits  in  Ii^t«jf  increased  college  coets,  i^f  review  tnese  . 

-  The  GSL  annual  undei^jraduate  loan  limit  of  |2,SO0  was  set  in  1972,  a  year  when  ' 
the  amount  could  pay  for  all  of  a  student's  costs  at  a  public  collie  Jd^rSn^  - 
semester  at,  im  independent  college  or  univemty.  Now  it  ^ysJor  si?*;  ^^^^^^ 

*  U  U  ^Zn"^^'^^  ^"'^  universities^n  metropolitan. areas  aSd  the  NaTon  vS 

i  ^l  ^S^^  \"  in^'^^*  to  $3,000,  the  next  reauthorization  nwy  not  o^^ 

«  ril?«  1^    ^^-"^^f^         ^'^  to  a  $500  increase  oZ- 18  y^ 

a  nunuscule  increase  of  less  than  one  percent  per  year.  years, 

Maximums  of  $3,000  grant  and  $3,000  loan  looks  like  "balance,'^  but  it  is  not 
m«v^nJ5^sJlS£"^^''Jf.^^.^'^  Congr««,  The^S  nSdy  student  . 

iTir^TeUiiis^fs^^^^ 

wJlF^J^^^  the  Subctiminittee'js  conMrn  that  students  not  be  overburdened 

by  debt  when  they  graduate.  However,  current  evidence  is  that  sub^tLS  indebtS 
ness  do^  not  lead  to  increased  defaults.  The  National  ConuniseionTn^tident 
naiicial  '^istance  found  that  those  with  high  loan  balanS^SS  1^?  Sdy  to  dJ 
S  f'^'-fu^'       Student  Loan  MarkeUng  Awociation  has  test^edS  th^ 

The  college  graduate  of  the  1980'8  will  earn  one  miilion  dollar*  in  his  lifetime 
S  '^"•n^  ^  education.  A  graduate  degree  co3?brii5^rSS  $% 

million  t^  $4  milhori-not  just  for  athletes  or  sui^eons-faut  also  forwXbvii 
nessmen,  engineers  and  researchers.  That  is  why^'those  of  uslvho  giiStoTS 

C»N80Ui3ATION  or  TI^  JV  BTUDKm' LOAN  ^«OOK^ 

•  hn^' STirt'  ^^^^  '"PPO^  the  repeal  of  the  FISL  program,  as  pixv 

by  H^R.  5240.  Since  the  program  is  being  terminated  admiakSvSy  by^  " 
Department  of  Education,  it  should  be  terminated  legislatively  ^  "y  we 

Similarly,  the  Council  believes  that  the  separate  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
^arn^haa  served  its  purpose  and  should  not  be  continued  as  a  K^ate  pro^ 

Nrnl/^™"  "  "P^'^/^  "^^^^^fS  to  continue  to  make  loans  at  the  caipTffi 

giS?  l5S1^tiS  ^"^"^  ''"^^  partidpating  in  the  NDSL'  pni^am  be 
,  l.GoJitimw  as  inititutionaJ  loan  program;  . 
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2.  Utilize  the  NDSL  revolving  f und  io  tbeir  need-ba»«l  grant  and/or  a  work-study 

'^'s^Beco^l!  eligible  lender*  uoder  the  GSL  program,  using  the  revolving  fund  a» 

^°^e*Sird  option  would  provide  additional  aeeurances  to  the^  institutions  of  the 
continued  availability  of  loan  capital  for  »tudent«  served  by  the  NDSL  prog?^, 
while  providing  a  guarantee  for  the  fund  corpus  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy.  Ihe 
guarantee  provided  for  the^  loan  fundi  would  apply  only  ta  new  borrower?  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  ksislatioi).  .  .  ' 


For  many  year*,  the  Guaranteed  Ix)an  Pnjgrara  induded  a  KMnponent  a^^^ 
unsubeidized  guaranteed  loans  for  students  whose  famUy  income  exceeded^ttie  statu- 
fory  ceUing.  This  program  was  lost  in  1981  with  the  enactment  6f  the  ALAS  pro- 
grin  Ss  aoS  adjunct  of  the  PLUS  or  parental  loan  propam  first  authon^^  m  1^^ 
.     The  reeult  has  been  confusing  to  students,  i»rent«,  and  lenders.  While  PLUS 

are  increaaingly  being  made,  the  ALAS  program  has  not  hved  up  to  expectations. 
1        Aa  si  reeX  Student*  in  need  of  additional  credit  are  too  often  unable  to  receive 

^        ^''m  Ckjuncil  prbixjwe  to  separate  the  parental  and  supplen^^ 

into  two  distinct  programs.  While  this  recomnwndation  would  appear  to  aAJ  rom- 
plexity  to  the  Act  by  creating  two  new  programi  we  belieye  that  the  reeultrog  clan- 
hcation  and  simplinj^tion  tjthe  provisions  and  purposes  '^fjt^^Sj^fS  w 
tually  »erve  to  incr^Sie  the  supply     loans  available  to  meet  thejjaMs  of  both  par- 

*°l?ir^o|2id  Slipplen^ntal  Student  Lean  Program  would  have  the  following  fea- 

'tures:  '  " 

1.  The  maximum  interwt  rate  would  be  12  percent     ,    \  .      ,     .     .  . 

2.  At  the  lender's  option,  the  student  would  be.given  the  choim  of  paymg  interest 

while  in-school  or  of  having  the  inter^  a«)itahaed  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
■  quarter.  * 

3.  Dependent  undergraduate  stutknta,  as  well  as  independent  undergraduate  jrtu- 
dents  and  graduate  students,  wwild  be  eligible  to  bwrow.  j  j  > 

4.  The  ajinual  and  aggr^ate  loan  limita'would  be  the  same  as  recommended  for 
- the  regular  loan  prcgTam-*4,000  and  |!a),000.  TImsb  limits  would  be  m  a^two  to 

.  ftL."^  any  GSL  borrowing,- not  to  exceed  educational  cost  leas  other  fmaiwaal  aid.  »udent« 
X  *  '  would  be  allowed  to  borrow  expected  parental  contribution.       .  „qi 

5.  Lc«na  would  have  the  same  repayment  terms  imd  gr«»  penods  as  regular  OSL 
loans;  they  would  be  allowed  to  be  consolid^  under  the  same  proviwons.  Special 

r^--*-i*^S^'S3dS^had  pr^ously  borrowed  under  the  ALAS  program,  they  would  be 

i  .illowea  to  refmance  their  loans  under  the  new  program.        ^    ■  -  ■   

In  summary,  the  Supplemental  Student  Loans  would  t»  made  on^the  same  teraw 
and  conditioii  as  regular  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  except  that  the  mterast  rat* 
would  be  12  percent  and  no  In-schod  interest  subeidv  would  be  i»id. 
The  new  Loans  for  Parents  Program  would  have  the  foUowint  features;  _ 
1.  The  maximum  interert  rate  would  be  12  percent  Special  allowances  would  be 

^Sarents  would  be  eligible  to  borrow  J4.000  per  yf»r  per  student,  up  to  an  aggre^ 
sate  of  $20,000.  They  would  be  limited  by  Mai  cost  of  education  less  oOier  financial 
lid,  and  would  be  able  to  borrow  their  expected  parental  <»ntnbutJon.  Parents  ooiUd 
boriwv  for  undfvrgraduate  or  graduate  students,  and  their  loan  amounU  would  be  m 
addition  to  the  amounts  borrowed  by  the  student  .  .  .... 

^        3,  Other  than  the  unemployment  deferment  parents  would  not  be  ehgibie  for  any 
"  "  ~  oir  the  other  deferments  available  tp  stu&rit  borfOWer*:^*  "  ^      ^  "  -  ^        ,  , 
4.  A  parent  borrower  would  be  able  to  refmanra  poor  k*ns  taken  out  on  helmlf  ^ 
the  child  and  consolidate  those  loans  with  the  new  loan.  This  would  mclude  PLUS 
loans,  including  those  bearipg  interest  at'44  percent  , , ,  ^  *v.» 

Trhe  maximum  repayment  period  for  1  parisnt  loan  would  be  ten  years  from  the 
date  it  is  taken  but  or  refmanced.  >       , ,  i_  .Vr-o 

.  •  V    .  6.  All  other  terms  and  conditions  of  ft  garent  loan  would  be  the  same  as  those 
currently  in  law.   ,  ' 

Kuaimjrv  won  QVAsusTMSD  arvvxirt  uxkiiM       '   '  ■  ■  , 

In  o«Jer  for  a  student  to  demonstrate 
CouncU  proposes  Ue  development  of  a  Credit  EligUjility  Index.  Tlus  Index  Would  r»- 
>      fleet  a  steJidaxd  for  credit-eUi^bihty  whi^ 


which  serve  as  rationing  device  for  to<>*carcc  grant  funds.  The  CEI  would  be  haM^ 
vLJ^tK^l^K  ^"^"f  ^  income  if  the  tax        prioT^tT  t& 

^S^L"  ^P"»  «d  administratow  w^uld  be  aJlowedfo  ex- 

ercise  profosjonal  judgment  m  mLmtifig  the  Index  in  those  me.  where  there  ^ 
been  exceptional  change  in  famil^irgdmBtances.  ^ 
fKX!^r"l!  /"'^-^TT^  wi,th  adjusted  grow  incomes  of  more  than  $30,000,  and 
S^S'fv/^'^'^H^^"*^^^^  -ought  Guaranteed  JSiTnSe 

:S^  tt»i"^iriar^^^  nnancial  ^X^^ 

The  Council  proposes  that^the  Index  be  established  in  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
eiOier  by^  means  of  a  formula  or  by  benchmark*  for  a  table^e  iSw  would  be 
used  m  the  same  manner  as  the  current  GSL  Contribution  Table*.  We^propoee 
that  separate  mdices  be  established  for  dependent  students  from  onrtufd  £^ 
parent  farnili^  and  for  mSependent  students  who  are  marri«5^  siSt  w  sinSe 
head»^)f-househoId,  a  total  of  five  separate  indices  «n«je,  on  smgje 

«fAr^'T^*"''^"*  f}'^'^^^J°!  ^  II  would  receive  a  loan  of 

$500.  Thu.  would  parallel  the  current  statutory  provision  that  stud^eS  el iiSTfor 
J501  but  le«  than  II  000  r«:eive  |1,(KK).  It  would  also  subetentLlly^feSte  l£ 
current  problem,  which  many  studente.  especially  tho^  in  propriSyThSs  S 


ASMINIOTSATIVE  PXOVISIONS 


The  Council  also  proposes  a  number  of  specific  administrative  changea'diesiimed  to 
simplify  and  stabilize  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program-      ^  w 

1.  Winiinate  the  maximum  repayment  rule  of  15  years,  It  serves  no  useful  our- • 
pose  and  threatens  to  cause  administrative  njghtmar^  - 

scLl  atT«if^l2ifttnl*"fc\l^  ^"^^     deferment.  If  a  student  is  attending 
3.  Establish  statutory  standards  for  foreign  school  participation  in  GSL  This  has 

m  estebltfhmgstaridatds  for  particiption  of  foreign  insUtutions.  "^r 
Htt  w^/T  ■  L  ^'"J^'*^         period        «  student's  in-school  period  to  9  months, 
?w.nthtf  ^Hi?'?  t^  ^""fi^  »"PP«rts  it  the  reduction  to6 

months  has  resulted  in  little  savings  to  the  govemra^t  and  has  created  iSmeSi^ 
sary  difficulties  for 'students  in  making  traiSitions  from  unde^adS^  whodto 

f  ''.ri^^/^^»^'^«'  for  administrativrsimpliSfrSowSnS 
eljgiWe  for  a  6-month  post-deferment  grace  period  on  one  of  t&ir  1^  such  a  sra^ 
period  on  ail  of  their  loans. 

.  fi.  to^retain  a  flat  30  percent  of  collections  on  accounts  in  dsfault 

requiring  detailing  accouritn^  for  eligibility  for  that  amount. 
»     P'^P  subrcgataon  requirements  to  limit  tbiir  applications  to  agencies  that,  in 
any  fisc^  year  do  not  «,llect  an  amount  equal  to  four  perr^nt  of  tH  total 
Sli^Ki'"  ^^^^""^^  H*^*  y**^'  Subrogation  pr^ns 

i^^t^TiS^^T'^^S^  much  discussion  between  €(HinciI  Membere  and  the  Dtepa^ 
ment  of  Education;  they  should  be  speUed  out  in  the  statute  by  the  Congwitt. 

TAjt-xxmiT iseuw  ..' 

^  strongly  believe  that  State-level 'secondary  n^  direct  lend- ^ 

should  have  access  to  pubhc-purpose  tax-exempt  fmancing.  in  order  to  maintain 
♦K-^S^^Tl"^^'*  supply  of  lt«n  capital.  W^iile  We  i^ize  that  t^£wt 
the  purview  of  the  Ways  an5  Means  Committee,  provisions  ofX  Higher  Mu^tion 
Act  governing  Special  Allowances  and  Plans  for  pcArig  *fiiiihies»  jSfeet  the  ope^ 
ations.  and  the  very  existence,  of  State  direct  lenders  and  secoiidsci^  roarketsTln 
ith.^^l^'^li^^  Council  appreciates  of  efforts  of  Membets  of  thHuSwrnmiUee  and 
^LtS*?**'?  ?■  ^"Jf^  ^  the  Department  of  Education  to  modify  its 

propo^  Re«uIations^concerning  iax-exempt  funding.  Such  modifications  are  n^  - 
sary  if  a  stable  and  broad-based  supply  of^ Guaranteed  Lean  capital  is  to  cont^  . 

hv'^^R^viin"  ^^^^  repeal  nf  the  5  nercent  origination-fe«  proposed 

by  H.H.  pm.  The  origination  fee  was  a  stop^rap  buj^et  iueasure  whose  Umehas 


come  and  gone  It  should  ^ot  be  coatmued^.tfeii^enta  should  receive  the  entire 
^mouiit  they  borrow. 


As  students  borrow  more  and  more  to  meet  rising  college  costs,  their  loan  burdens 
become  such  that  a  lO^year  repayment  period  is  inaufllaent  to  repay  their  obhga^ 
tions.  Forcing  such  students  into  such  a  short  time-period,  with  unreasonably  high 
monthly  payments,  can  only  force  them  into  delinquency,  and  default.  However, 
mere  extension  of  the  term  pf  a  Guaranteed  Loan,  with  it^  accompanying  Special 
Allowance  payments,  can  be  exceedingly  coijUy  Jto  the  Federal  government  Obvious- 
ly, some  accommodation  must  be  made  between  conflicUng  interests. . 

The  National  Counril  of  Higher  Education  Lo^n  Ep<%rams,  Inc.  proposes  that  stu- 
dents be  permitted  to  extend  their  repayment  perida  beybnd  ten  yeans,  but  in  such  a 
maimer  that  the  student,  not  the  Federal  government,  bears  the  increased  costs^ 

Our  proposal  works  |his  way:  At  any  point  within  three  years  of  the  start  of  the 
repayment  period,  the  borrower  m^y  select  a  repayment  period  of  up  to  20  years. 
During  the  first  three  yeans,  the  interest  rate  to  the  student  would  be  the  average 
rate  of  the  original  loan(s).  Thereafter,  the  student's  inter^t  rate  would  m\irea»e  by 
one-half  of  one  percent  each  yea^^the  Special  Allowance  would  be  reduced  concomi- 
tantly. This  would  continue  until  the  borrower  is  paying  an  inter^t  charge  which  at  - 
least  equals  the  interest  and  Special  Allowance  which  -ttievlenderVoutd  have  n 
ceived  if  ii^payment  had. not  been  extended.  -  .  -  ^  i, 

At  this  point,  the  student's  interest  rate  for  the  subsequent  12^lnonth  period  will 
be  calculated  to  equal  the  interest  and  Special  Allowance  the  lender  would  have  re^ 
ceived  in  the  previous  quarter  if  repayment  had  not  been  extended.  This  interest 
rate  would  similarly  be  recalculated  annually  until  the  principal  amount  was 
repaid  ■      «  •  .  ^ 

This  proposal  would  iave  the  advantage  to  the  student  that  his  interest  rate 
would  rise  gradually,  at  the  ral^e  of  one-half  of  one  percent  per  year,  ovef  the  bfe  of 
the  loan,  rather  than  suddenly  ballooning  to  market  rate.  This  rise  could  usually  be 
expected  to  reflect  his  increased  inning  capacity  in  the  years  aflser  he  left  school. 
The  student  would  not  have  to  meet  any  statutory  minmium  an^ount  in  order  to 
take  advantage  of  extended  repayment.  The  extensive  disclosure^  required  by  tte 
law,  plus  students'  ass^ment  of  their  own  earning  potential,  should  aUow  students 
to  make  educated  judgments  concerning  the  advisability  of  ogtrng  for  extended  re- 

^'^he^fen^^^^il^d'^  return  equivalent  to  that  it  would  have  received 

if  the  loan  had  Ifct  been  extended.  The  rate  paid  by  the  student  would  be  reflective 
of  rising— or  falFng— inter^t  rat^,  so  .the  lender  would  not  have  \g  take  the  risk  ot 
trying  to  second-guess  interest  rates  over  the  long  term,      ^       ..  ^i-  \ 

There  would  be  minimal  cost  to  the/l^jeral  government,  if  ^ny,  for  this  extended- 
repayment  option.  Savings  to  the  Trfcsury  ih  default  prevention  coujd  be  substan- 
tial.- ■        :  ,  '  _    ^'  ■ 

'Ae  Council  proposes  to  increase-the  minimum  monthly  i^yment  to  |75  for  all 
new  borrowers.  This  is  similar  to  the  provision  of  HJi  5240  requmng  a  mimmum 
annual  aggregate  of  at  le^st  $900.  It  is  unrealistic  to  recommend  higher  loan  hmitiJ 
and  longer  repayment  terms  without  corr^ponding  increase*  to  the  actual  mmi- 
mum  monthly  repayment  umoxmts.        '         "  t 

FXOKRAt  ABVANCES 

As  State  guaranty  agencies  become  more  firmly  ©Btab}i*hed  Cnanclallyt  it  is  ap^ 
propriate  that  some  of  the  cost  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pribram  \x  shared 
by  them  Therefore,  the  Council  recommends  that  States  be  encouraged  and  penmt- 
t^  to  return  all  Federal  advances  to  the  Federal  government  within  a  reasoMble 
time  frame.  It  is  our  position  that  the  reasonableness  of  that  time  frame  should  not 
be  determined  by  the^Secretary  of  Education  or  by  the  State  J^ncy  itseir  Rather,  it 
should  be  based  on  an  independent  deterqiinaition  ff  the  overall  financial  conditam 
of  the  agency's  loan  guarantee  program.  V. 

^  Existing  law  prohibits  '^collection  of  an>xce^ye  insurance  premium/*  The  Coun- 
cil would  recommend  that  this  be  amended  to  limit  the  total  fee  charged  to  student* 


•  ^  *^  percent  of  the  loan  amoimt  Guwanty  aKeock. 

would  be  authorized  to  charge  a  flat  fee  for  all  student*  .  ageocjes 

J^"th^J^  ^^iy  guaxajity  agencies  vary  from  State  to  State.  In  many 
S'ht^^TfiW  °"  ^  projection  of  a  student's  y^m  Si 
and  the  total  hfe  of  the  loan.  Thus,  a  student  entering  a  four-year  school  would  i»v 

'   v.^Z'^'Z%^r^"YT      «  loan  thaTa  studentlnSg' a  STyS 

.    prpgrani  Yet  the  first  student  may  drop  out  of  school  after  his  Rrtt  year  havLog 

borne  s  dwproportionate  share  of  the  insurance  fees  V«        year,  ^avmg 

<i*]«^e  a  flat  fee  to  all  students,  based  on  their  annual  loan  amounts 

aS^^'c^SideSL  '*^  ^^"^'^  reduce  the  co^ri^nSlS' 

UlAN  t»NS<%inATlON* 

GJ^LSidsii^^ff!t.if?  coi^Hdation  by  all  eligible  lenders  and  holde™  of 
guaranteed  btudent  Loans.  In  addition,  guaranty  agencira  "rfiould  have  the  ahUitv 
w>  guarantee  loans  consolidated  by  eligible  leiaders  within  their 

PKOCHAM  ABMlNlOTKAtlON 

order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  sharing  of  the  cost  of  reijwurance  between  the 
I^ll  i^?A^^  r^S*^  ^S^^acies,  the  curient^SSS^  f^  W 

surance  should  be  retamed.  Any  alternatives  to  the  current  systemTmSSvelv 
gradx^ted  system  of  reinsurance  should  be  considered  in  the  Stof 

In  addition,  the  existing  Admmistrative  Cost  Allowance  of  up  percent  of 

loans  guaranteed  annually  should  be  retained.  To  guso^nty  ieL^iTtSlv  tlS 
mSt^"     "^""^  ^  """^  niainK'ifS^^vS^ 

CpUJECTIONS  AND  0£f  AULl^  PEXVKNTION  ' 

thfl"i;£^fi^ii'^!.*^^^""'^  ^  defau^*orrowen,  should  be  applied  to 
their,  defaulted  loan  mdebtedness,  at  the  request  oFthe  guarantor.  Similar  rea^ii 
menu  have  been  successfully  implemented  at  th«  State  le^S^sSJeraTsS^ 
th^P^^lT"^  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  traditional^  opP«S  use  of 
the  F«leral  tax  system  for  collection  of  other  than  Federal  taxes  due  Kweyd«H 
fau  ted  loans  are  a  direct  drain  on  the  Treasuiy.  It  is^  im^nl^te  fSTS  fS 
eral  govenunen^  to  such  leverage,  given^bTLnplp  opportS^TS^ntHSwl 
'egy  the  loan  before  such  action  would  be  taken.  •  nas^^ 

Second,  Federal  law  should  provide  that  garnishment  of  wage*  would  be  allowed 
<n  any  State,  at  the  rK,Ue«t  of  the  guarantor.  Again,  sevend  sS«i  Imve  K 
S^"Hn«        ^'^^  garnishment.  H^ever,  on^  a  Snt  a 

^'  .t'?^^«*'nent  of  a  decision  in  ope  State  becomes  extremely  cumberso^  3 
cot  jrapossible,  m  another  State.  y.uuuM!Fwun^  u 

Third,  the  Council  supports  |he  provision  in  H.R  5240  establishing  a  statute  of 

Finally,  the  Coundl  believes  guaranty  agencies  should  be  authorized  to  raise  the 
^  S^fau^ted  student  l«u? by  thrse  pe^oSSrawSMSrS? 

I  f  prpvision  would  only  appljTtd  loans  made  after  the  date 

of  enactment  <rf*the  Higher  Education  Amendment^  of  igsH^tu^t  Whi  toiS 
on  his  loan  payments  should  incur  a  subrtanUaJ  penalty  ftr  h£  f^ to  4^^^ 
This  prox^io^  wodd  transfer  much  of  the  program^  a*t  from  the  FeSaJ  gJvS 
jnent  to  the  student,  thus  providing  a  subetiintill  deterrent  to  deSt 

The  National  Coundl  of  Higher  Education  Loan  P«^ams,  Inc.,  as  I  have  noted 
supports  many  of  the  provisions  containd  in  HJt  6340?With  a  few  iScifiM  wl^' 
tove  «iat  the  l^Upn  could  provide  a  »ucc««ful  blueprint  for  Feder^effortslS 
STtJfhV^-  ^  TT"^^  °^  V^,1»|0'»-  The  Council  looks  forward  to  worfoS 
SfinlScte.^^  ^  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  as  the  reauthorization  p^ 

.ofSg^Sttee'Si^^^ 


lK«i«kl  M  of  F«*>cv«iy  14,  ISM] 

An  Outunx  or  the  Position  Papkr  on  th*  Rkauthorization  or,  thk  Ouabantkkd 
Studknt  Loan  Program  ajAi  Othkr  TvTtn  IV  Pbookams JPtoRjTKD  to  thk 
NCHELP  Board  of  DiimrroRS-t'KBSUAiiv  2,  1984  by  thk  NCHELP  RjCAUTHomz*- 
TiON  CoMMnTi:s,.PirrKK  Kjrjtkl  and  Jqk  U  McCoKMiCK,  CO^AUIMI^ 

*  Thi?  NCHELP  posit jpn  paper  propose*  to  makte  20  specific  recommendations 
aroiind  three  nuyor  themes:  ,   «.  <•  *u    net  t>*^ 

:  Reaffirmation  of  the  "fundamental  soundness  and  effecUveneae -of  the  GhL  rto- 

gram.  ♦  ■ 

Simplification  and  stabiluation  of  the  GSL  Program. 

Realistic  distribution  of  cost  for  the  GSL  Prpgram.  V  ,. 

i  THK  rUNDAMKNTAi,  SOUNDNKSfi  AND  KKKSCTIVSNKS^  OF  THK  G8L  PKOGKAU 

1.  Recogni:dng  a  need  for  a  pr«?per  balance  ^tween  grant  funds  and  l^J^^ 
for  needy  students,  substantial  increases  shoum  be  made  to  the  federal  grant  prtv 
grams  to  insure  that  neJWy  students  are  not  overly  reliant  on  loans  to  meet  their 
educational  costs,  particularly  in  the  lower  division  undergraduate  student  popula-  \ 
tion.  GSL^fauit  experience  wiU  definitely  be  affected  by  the  funding  balances 
'  achieved  for  grant*  and  loans  to  needy  students  in  the  years  ah^. 
2  The  GSt  Program  should  be  maintained  and  enhanced  to: 

(a)  assure  ,  the  proper  funding  balance  that  should  exist  between  available  loan 
and  grant  funds  to  students  a§  described  in  Recommendation*  1. 

(b)  protect  the  true  entitlement  concept  of  the  Prt^ram,  .    .  .  .  '  'r_ 

(c)  Encourage  priva^^  lender  participation  in  thie  Program  by  inamtauung  the  cur-  . 
rent  special  allowanife  rates.  ,  ."■       ..  ....    r      ,  ■  . 

(d)  insure  the  cdntinued  state  or  private,  nonprofit  raippnsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Program,  and  "  ■  .,        J      »        1    I-,  . 

(e)  maintain  a  stable  environment  in  which^to  provide  an  adeuqate  supply  ot  loan 

'^'i'^vide  total  access  to  student  loan  capital  to  me«t  determined  eligible  educa- 
tional costs  to  all  eligible  borrowers  in  every  state  by:  • 
(a)  reouiring  a  state-approved  mechanism  to  provide  a  public  or  private  lender-ol- 
.   last-resort  pr^ram  to  be  made  available  in  that  state  to  assuM  access  to  sub*udi2ed 

^^'increasing  the  annual  and.  aggregate  loan  limits  according  to  the  following 
schedule:  as  of  the  eflfective  date  ofthe  legislation,  the  annual  loan  limits  for  under- 
graduate students  shall  be  $4,000  ^>d  $8,000  for  graduate  students;  the  a^regate 
limits  shall  be  $20,000  for  undergraduate  .and  $40,t)Qp  for  graduate  student*.  Con- 
gress should  periodically  review  tb^  limits. 

thk  Nm)  TOK  Gfii- PWXiRAM  SlMPUTJCATlON  AND  OTASIUTY 

4.  Incorporate  all  federal  Title  IV  student  loan  programs  into  the  GSL  Program 
(NPSL  avk  FISL).  Since  FISL  is  being  terminatfed  administrativ»4yby  the  I>ept  ot 
Education,  it  should  i)e  eliminated  legislatively..  For  Institutions  paffictp^ing  m  the 
NDSL  Program,  allow  them  to  continue  an  institutional  loan  pn«ram  (at.the  option 
of  the  in^itution),  or  as  eligible  lenders  urtder  the  GSL  Program,  utilizer  NI^L 
funds  in  their  need-based  grant  and/or  a  worlt-study  program,  TTiis  would  pfovide 
additional  assurances  to  the  institutions  of  the  continued  availability  of  loan^capitaJ 
for  students  served  by  these  prograim  and  also  provide  a  f  ^fJ^^A 

— •  corpus  which  they-d»  not  now  eiyoy-  The  guarantee  provided  these  loaji  fuiidg..wouJd 
apply  only  to  the  new  borrowers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  Illation. 

5  Restructure  the  legislation  authorizing  the  PLUS/ ALAS  Programs  to  clanfy 
the  goals  of  what  really  are  two  separate  programs  and  simplify  the  admunstra^^^ 
of  these  programs  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  lo^  available  to  meet  the 
ne«3s  of  both  parents  and  students  as  follows:  _  «SH,^»nti,  Pro- 

fa)  The  current  section  authorizing  the  Auxiliary  Loans  to  Assist^  Students  Kro- 
gram  (Section  428-B)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should  be  replaced  with  two  s^- 
,  tions:  one  authorizing  a  supplemental,  nonsubsidiz^  loan  P^of  f2*-?f^^T^n  IT,? 
a  second  authorizing  Loans  for  Parents.  This  new  Supplemental  Stiident  Loan  Pro- 
gram would  have  the  followig  features:       „  •• 

(1)  The  maximum  interest  rate  would  be  12%.  ,  .      r      •  *t. 

-  (2)  Students,  at  the  option  of  the  lender,  would  be  given  a  choice  of  paying  the 
interest  while  they  ar^  in  school  or  havi^ig  the  interest  capitahzed  at  the  close  bf 
each  calendar  quarter.  '.j  . 


.^'*"'*!?*  i^i^T^"*^  ^  ^''^    graduate  itudents  and  independ- 

ent  undei:graduate  students,  would  be  eligible  for  these  loans  waepena 

S2fl  T  ""^^^  T""?*^  ^  ^  aggregate  loan  limit  would  be 

rff^ij?^  would  be  in  addition  to  any  amount*  borrowed  through  the 

GSL  Program,  not  to  exceed  the  total  cort  of  education  minus  othpr  fuianiMJ  a^ 
iiot  including  parent  contribution.  '        "^"»  «yr  iManicai  aui. 

r«??  71^  ■  the  same  repayment  terms  and  grace  Irlod^  as  regular 

Si?^-  ^^'^^  allowances  would  be  paid.  These  loans  should  lik  the  samecon- 
sohdation  provisions  as.regular  GSL  loans.  In  summary,^  the  noasub^Zkd  suppi 
mental  loans  should  have  exactly  the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  ttw^ 

-  ^r?,n^  ^'^'i  -T"  r ^^J^."  exceptions:  the  interest  rate  of  12%  S 
sence  of  the  federal  intermit  subsidy.    -  v  » 

rfjS?^**''*^!!!!!?'"*  *^  limits  of  this  new  Supplemental  Nonsubsi- 

students  who  have  received  loans     the  past  underS 
Uon  42S-B  should  be  able  to  refinanc^tho^e  loans  under  the  new  pn|rmn^  A 
b  TTie  new  Loans  for  Parents  ProfRim  WQuld  have  the  followiii  ^tures-  \ 
The  maxunum  inter^t  rate  would  be  12%  and  special  allowance*  would' be 

(2)  Parents  would  be  able  to  borrow  $4,000  per  year  for  a  student  limited  to  the 
total  cost  of  education  minus  other  financial  aid,  not  including  jSnt^nSbution 
^e  student  be  a  graduate  or  undergraduate  student.  Thnigi^gate  Ww: 

ing  lunit  would  be  $20,000  per  studgrit.Thefie  amounts  would  be  ^Sdlt^  toady 
amounts  borrowed  by  students.  ~  «     "» -ouvu»4«u  w  any 

,  ,9^  ^  the  unemployment  deferment,  parent  borrowers  would  not  be  eliiri- 
^' /i°[.?u"y  °^  deferments  available  to  student  loan  borrower*  ^ 
J^l  a  parent  borrows  for  a  dependent  child,  the  parent  should  be  able  to 

•refinance  any-  previo^  loans  taken  for  that  child  and  consolidate  those  loaW  With 
thenew  loan.  This  Ubuld  include  any  loans  previoualy  tZn  out  SrihTpLUS 
^tTlZ,w  P^,^°"«V,"*hori^  under  Section  This  consoSforbpportu^ 

Se  12%  rate  loans,  including  14%  loans,  whkh  would  be  i^finaS  at 

,  m  The  maximum  repayment  period  on  parent  loans  would  be  ten  yeare  from  the 
time  a  loan  is  taken  out  or  refinanced.  ,  ""^ 

(6)  All  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  new  parent  loan  program  would  be  the 
same  as  the  prc^fam  currently  in  law.  ^  i>  ^  luu  wyuiu  wi  me 

oilthSSril^'telotf^'^*'      ^^t^'^^"*  ^  ^  suUidized  GSL  by  the 

ui?''  ^^"'^^"^  «'i^h  ^in  AGI  (adjusted  groes  income)  of  over  $30,000,  the  maximum 
loan  amount  would  be  equal  to  total  cost  of. education  less  financ  al  kid  re^^S 
a  credit  eligibility  index""  {CED.  The  CEI  would  be  established  by  la^Ser^ 
means  of  «  formula  or  benchmarks  for  a  table.  The  CEI  would  be  Osed  in  the^e 
nTJ^%  ^A^^^  'i''^"*  GSL  Contribution  Tables.  Separate  indices  would  be  estab- 
hshwi  tor  dependent  students  from  one  and  two-parent  faroiliea^'independent  stu- 
dents who  are  marned,  single,  or  single  heads-of-household.  The^EEI  would  be  based 
on  family  size  and  the  AGI  m  the  tax  year  prior  to  the  academic  year  in  whiclv^ 
hwn  is  made;  however,  campus  aid  administrators  could  exercise  professional  judg- 
ment  in  amending  th^  C£I  in  those  cases  where  there  has  been  ex^ptional  change 
in  family  circumstances.  -       ..  "  .  . 

Studen^  with  AGIs  under^S30,000  would  not- receive  loans  in  excess  of  $2,m  for 
undeigraduates  andJS  OOO  for  graduate  students  unless  their "  eligifaUity  ii^ter- 
.ram^  using  the  CH  Any. student  eligible  for        than  $500  but  moi  than  $1- 

^''''^i^T^''.         ^¥  ^  combination  with  other^?couW  not 

exceed  the  total  coet  of  education.  .  vuuiu  hoi 

7.  Changes  specific  to  the  administration  of  ths^GSL  Program  which  would  simpli- 
fy and/or  stabiliie  it  include:  -  VHiUB*U41./U 

^(a)  eliminating  the  maximum  repayment  rule  of  15  years. 

(b)  allowing  half-time  students  an  in-scbool  deferment, 

(c)  btandards  for  foreign  school  participation  in  the  GSL  Prxjgram  should  be  tOab- 
lished  in  statute.-  -  ^  . 

id)  The  intitial  grace  periods  after  the  student's  in-school  period  should  be  re- 
turned  to  a  j)  month  pcnod.  Borrowers  with  one  or  more  loans  eligible  for  a  6  month 
poit^eferment  grace  period  should  receive  the  post^leferment^aCe  on  all  their 

defaJt^^""^  ^^""^'^  ^  permitted  to  retain  a  flat  30%  of  collections  on  accounts  in  . 
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(f)  The  statute  should  provide  that  subrogation  .would  not  apply  to  ^^agency  t^t, 
in  any  fiscal  year,  collects  na  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  4%  of  the  total  t»al- 
ance  of  loans  in  default  at  the  .close  of  tlie  previous  fuical  year.  •  _ 

8<  Empower  state-level  secondary  n^arkets  and/or  direct  lenders  to  generate  stu- 
.  dent  loan  capital  by  use  of  public  purpose,  tax-exempt  bonds  to  maintam  an  a<?e-  . 
quate  Jind  stable  supply  of  loan  capital.  "? 

KlUUJOTIC  DIOTTUBimON  OF  cow      THIS  ■ 

9.  Eliminate  the  5%  loan  origiiiation- fee.       .  ,  .  ^  ,       .      ♦  j 
10  AUow  students  with  laii^er  than  average  indebtedness  to  extend  their  repay- 
ment  period  beyond  ten  yea«,  but  be  required  to  pay  interest  rat^  that  penodic^ly  > 
incr«Me  ritsuch  rates  that  the  student  and  not  the  federal  govemraent  would  ^ .  .  . 
the  cost  of  extended  repayment  periods.  The  repayment  penod  could  be  extended  to 
-  15  or^ven  20  years,  dependinfi  upon  the  size  of  the  debt.  The  gua^tee  would  cqv^r 
the  entire  life  of  loan.  An  example  of  how  this  might  work  would  be: 

At  the  start  of  repayment  or  within  three  years,  the  boirower  may  select  a  rep^^^ 
ment  tJeriod  of  up  to  IJO  years  for  reUrement  of  the  principal  amount  of  the  indebt- 
edness plus  interest,  llie  interest  during  the  fmit  three  years  shall  be  at  the  aver- 
age interest  rate  of  the  original  loan(s),  and  the  interest  rate  shall  mcr^  by  on^ 
half  of  one  percent  annually.  The  special  allowance  payment  to  the  lender  shall  be  ,, 
reduced  fay  a  like  amount  until  the  borrower  pays  an  mterest  charge  which  is  equ^  . 
^  to  or  exceeds  the  interest  and  special  allowance  costs  which  would  have  been  paid  to 
*  the  lender  if  the  extended  repayment  plan  had  not  been  selected.  At  this  pou?t  lire  ^ 
interest  charges  for  the  subsequent  twelve-month  period  will  be  equal  to  the  interest  ^ 
mid^iSlowance^he  lender  would  have  received  in  the  quarter  previous  to  this 
SSitU^the  extended  repayment  plan  had  not  been  selected.  AnnuaUy  tJiereafter 
She  interest  rate  will  be  a^jiisted  to  reflect  a  rate  equal  to  the  «ter«st  and  ■ 
allowance  the  lender  would  have  received  the  prevwus  twelve  months  if  the  ex-  -r 
tended  repayment  plan  had  not45een  selected.  «  .         i- •  i  w 

^otheritemative  would  be  to  charge  a  higher  but  ttat,  rtte  of  interest  to  bor-  .. 
rowers  who  choose  repayment  periods  that  are  longer  tiian  ten  yeai»,  ^ 

U.  Increase  the  mSum  monthly  payment  to  $75  for  all 
unrealistic  to  itwmttiend  higher  loan  liniiU  and  longer  repayment  terms  without 
corresponding  increase  to  the  actual  minimum  monthly  repayment  amo^ts. 

iTfcncourage  and  permit  states  to  return  all  federal  advan^  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment  witWn  a  rea^nable  time  frame  based  on  an»independent  detenmnatoon  erf 
the  overall  fmancial  condition  of  the  agency's  loan  guarantee  program.  As  state 
SLS^  ^ndes  become  more  firmly  established  fmancially.  it  i*  appropriate 
•  that  some  of  the  cost  of  the  GSL  Program  be  Glared  by  them.  > 
<  ^3.  Limit  the  total  fee  chained  to  studente  (insurance  premium)  to  3%  f  tje  l«m 
amount.  (lmirant«e  agencies  shall  be  authorued  to  charge  a  Hat  fee  a^stadent^ 
14  Allow  for  loan  consolidaton  by  all  eligible  lender*,and.holders  of  loans  m  the 
GSL  PrS^  Inadditioh,  guarantee  agencies  should  have  the  abihty  to  guarantee 
loans  consolidated  by  eligible  lenders  within  the  state.  ,  ™*  * 

^  pSal  income  taS  refunds  due  to  defaulted  borrowers,  at  the.request  of  the 
^Santor,  should  be  applied  to  their  defaulted  loan  indebtedness-  Sm^Uar  i^uire^ 
ments  have  been  successfully  implemented  at  the  state  level  m  some  states.  It  is  not 
un^^able  for  the  federal  goVeriiment  to  use  such  leverage,  g^ven  the  ample  ojv  v 
portunity  a  student  has  to  repay  the  loan  before  such  action  would  be  t^en. 

16  At  the  request  of  the  guarantor,  garnishment  of  wages  would  be  allowfSd  m 

**"f7^,!l;ider  to  maintain  a  reak^nabk  rf^^  of  the"  cost  ^reihsurLice  betwee^"' 
■  ^  the  federal  government  aiid  state  guarantee  pgeiicies,  retam  the  current  methaipro- 

**°'t-FoiTh'^'Sinistrative  cost  allowance  (ACA);  retein  the  existing  ACA  of  up  to 

^rr^[infS!^oT^St^^^ 

be  established  in  federal  law.  States  with  longer  statutes  would  iiot  be  affected.  . 

m  GuJr^mtee  agencies  should  be  authorized  to  W  tjie  uiterest  ^^te  On_^l  de^ 
faulted  student  li  by  3  percent  over  the  rate  in  effect  at  the  time  of  default  on_ 
all  new  iuuns.  .  "  - 
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Fms  KotKL  AJ«)  JoK  L  McCo«3*Mat,  Co<biAJ*M^  ,w«mui*#, 

gran?^'^^     ^  fundanjental  soujidneas  and  effeetiveness  of  tie  GSL  Pro- 

v2..|implificatiofeand 
J.  Healistjc  distribution  of  cwjt  for  the  GSL  Pro-am 

In  reaffirming  the  soundnea*  and  effectiveness  of  the  GSL  Prograin  it  is  imoor- 
tent  to  emph«8«e  that  the  QSL  Program  is  the  m^r  sour^^ScL  pSS^ 
th^^M^  I'^f^-"^^-  £5  "^"^d  also  be  pointed  out  that  Oto^^Lfm^ 
throughtful  decmons  m  order  to  make  the  GSL  Program  operate  aSaviS 
'^^^Lf^^^^^lr^^y  ta,  private  loan  (Jpital,  aSl  to  promXeffSSe 
decentralized,  stale^based  program  administration.  Our  potion  on^uSjoSo^ 
^IT^it^i^  for  ttability  and  Congi««ional  commi>feTto^rSleS 
£  ev^S  itete^  *  ^  ^  ail  digible  fltudenta 

-  •  ".^  .  •      ,    ■       -  .  '  ^  :\.;  ,• 

TO*  nJNOA>tW<TAI-  SOUNDNESS  AND  XmCtlVtNESS  0»  THE  CSt  PKOGBAM  - 

W^n^i^"!?*  f°  1965,  the  GSL  ftx^ram  has  provided  over  *30  bUlion  dol- 
lars m  loans  to rtudente  pursumg  poitaecondary  education.  During  tMgsaine  wriS 
the  Proi|ram,has_  evolved  into  a  decentralizedfstate^jased  iS^cfSSrtmS 
which  has  «)ntributed  much  to  the  overall  suc^  ofti^lpiC^  T^SSS- 
be  measured  in  terms  of  broader,  more  active  iSer  partidS  pSte^S^T 
rtudent  loans,  njor*- viable  secondary  nwket  activitV^id  lower  SSI^ 
^  P?Sr^  ^^"^  ««ratian.  than  occurred  under  the  centxaUyXiSsteirS 

«tiSi^t,f^  '"''"^  ^"f^        consider  the  reauthoriwtion  of  all  federal 

quMtions  will  be  raised  concerning  the  fixture 
rote  of  the  federal  government  to  meet  the  nation's  needs  for  traineSnpower^ 
S^^^'l"'"'''  ^^^'^y-  *°  inflation,  to  encourage  excellenceihCr^u^ 

cationaJ  ^tem,^^d  to  meet  the- everchanging  deman(^of  a  rapidly  develoS 
S"f^f^,'^'^'f.*y-  ^  reexamine  ita  lon«-«tanding  coCitaient  toS 

V.tr  'S^  «ducaUonaI  opportuniUe*  to  the  Americ^  feopTand  hoSy  mo^ 
S^^^P^JtS^'  coWtn^nt  and  expand  its  uup^lor  aU  TitlTlV  2Sit 

«.i?J^r^"-  i^^*  the  GSL  Program  is  a  cornerstone  in  the  nation's  effort  to 
remove  financial  l»rriers  to  postsecondary  ediication  and  that,  overall,  the  GSL  Pro^ 
gram  is  fundamentally  a  sound  and  effective  means  of  removing  SjS  bar^S 
three  nuuor  recommendations  are  offered:  •  oarriers, 
1.  Recognizing  a  nped  for  a  proper  balance  between  grant  funds  ant  loan  funds 
for  needy  students,  sut^tantial  increaaea  should  be  made  to  S  federd  ™t  oiS 
grams  to  insure  that  needy  students  at«  not  overly  relianronIoZ  to  mS  tSJ 
£  r^fii^S;P*^^i?  lower  division  undei^uat^  studeS 

"  t^-'  ^D^  ^*"'!  «>|IFiente  will -definitely  be  affe^ed  V  the  fimdinfil)ffi^ 

^.  I  he  GSL  Pn«ram  should  be  maintained  and  enhanced  to; 

(a)  aseure  the  proper  funding  balance  between  available  loan  and  grant  fimds  to 
needy  students  as  described  in  KecomraendatiOB  #  1,  "  -  :  ^ 

(b)  protect  the;  true  entitlement  conrapt  of  the  Program  r 

(c)  encourage  private  lender  participation  in  ^  PKjgtam  by  maintaininir  the  cur- 
rent special  allowance  rates,  -  J  i"«^uuuu«  wie  «ur 

f  -  ^P^^t^^  continued  state  or  private,  nonprofit  responsibility  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Plt^ram.  and      ♦  '  «"**i"U»W« 

caStal^^  ^''^^^  ^  which  to  provide  kn  adequate  supply  of  loan. 

titl^^^%  to  student  loan  capita?  to  meet  determined  eligible  educa- 

toonal  costs  to  all  eligible  borrowers  in  »ery  state  - 
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(a)  requiring  a  state-approved  mechanism  to  provide  a  public  or  private  lender-of- 
iast-mwrt  pro^ain  to  be  maf^e  available  in  that  stat^  to  a»ure  a<xes§  to  ^ubsiaizea 
loans. 

(b)  increasing  the  annual  and  aggr^ata  loon  limita  am)rding  to  the  following 
schedule:  as  of  the  effective  date  of  th^  legislation,  the  annual  limits  for  undergrad- 
uate studenU  shall  be  $4,(XK)  and  $8,000  for  graduate  students;  the  aggregate  linnts  ^ 
shall  be  $20,000  for  undergraduates  and  $40,000  for  graduate  students-  Congr«w 
ghoiild  periodicaUy  review  these  lisxits. 

TOK  Nm)  yOK  GSL  PIU)GEA34  SIMPIjnCATlON  ^A^  '^X^ 

Since  1958  the  nukber  of  federal  student  aid  programs  has  multiplied  and 
evolve^  into  a  very  cornplex,  difficult  to  administer;  highly  over-regulated  matrix  we 
call  the  "student  aid  delivery  system' :  At  almost  every  legislative  opportunity,  at- 
tempts to  simplify  these  programs  have  been  debated,  discussed,  and  ultimately  dis- 
carded with  few  positive  result*.  This  continued  proliferation,  as  well  as  the  com- 
plexity of  student  aid  programs,  has  made  total  accass  for  students  and  the  removal 
of  fiaancial  barriers  more  dtfficult  with  the  passage  of  time  and  regulations.  If  Con- 
gress and  the  higher  education  communities/ are  serious  about  moving  forward  to 
•  fulfill  our  national  commitment  to  provide  equal  educational  oj^rtunity  for  all  eli- 
gible students,  then  meaningful  steps  must  be  taken  now  to  simphfy  student  aid 
programs.  No  1«8S  important  is  the  need  to  reauthorize  the  programs  within  a 
framework  that  provides  consistency  and  stability,  assuring  eligible  students  and 
\    their  families  that  student  aid  funds  will  be  available  in  the  years  ahead.  In  this 
\  context  the  following  re^;ommendations  are  made:  ;      ^  .  ^ 

\    4  Incorporate  all  federal  Title  IV  student  loan  programs  into  the  GSL  Program 
XNDSL  and  FISL).  Since  FISL  is  being  terminated  administratively  by  the  Dept  of 
Education,  it  should  be  eliminated  legislatively.  For  institutions  participating  m  the 
NDSL  Pr^am,  allow  them  to  c^)ntinue  an  institutional  loan  program  (at  the  optjon 
of  thfe  institution),  or,  as  eligible  lenders  under  the  GSL  Program,  utihze  ?1L»L 
funds  in  their  need-based  grant  and/or  a  work-study  program.  This  would  provide 
additibnal  assurances  to  the  institutions  of  the  continued  availability  of  16an  capit^ 
:  for  students  served  by  these  prc^ams  and  also  provide  a  guarantee  of  the  fund 
*    corpus  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy.  The  guarantee  provided  these  loan  f ^nds  would 
apply  only  to  new  borrowers  after  the  effective  date  of  this  legislation,,  ^  . 

5/ Restnicture  the  legislation  authorizing  the  PLUS/ALAS  Programsito  clarify 
the  goals  of  what  really  are  two  separate  programs  and  simplify  the  idraiijistration 
of  these  programs  in  order  to  increase  the  supply  of  loans  available  tg  meet  tte 
needs  of  both  parents  and  students  as  follows:  ^  ,  ^       ,  - 

'(a)  The  current  section  authorizing  the  Auxiliary  Loans  to  Assist  btuaents  Pro- 
gram (Section  428-B)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should  be  replaced  with  two  sec- 
«  tions:  one  authorizing  a  supplemental:  nonsubsidized  loan  prc^ram  for  students  aijd 
a  second  authorizing  Loans  for  Parents.  This  new  Supplemental  Student  Loan  Fro- 
gram 

would  have  the  following  features:" 
•     (1)  The  maximum  interest  rate  would  be  12%.     .  t_  -      x-  «  -  • 

(2)  Students,  at  the  option  of  the  lender,  would  be  given  a  chow:©  of  paying  tiie 
interest  while  they  are  in  school  or  having  the  interest  capitalized  at*the  close  ol 
each  calendar  quarter.  '   ,  ,    .    .  'j  \      ^  ♦  j 

<3)  Department  undergraduate  students,.as  well  ^  graduate  students  and  inde- 
pendent undergraduate  students  would  be  eligible  for  th<^  loans^  -  , .  , 

(4)  The  annual  loan  limit:  would  be  $4,000  and  the  aggregate  loan  limit,  would  be 
...  ,$20000  -Th^  Umit* -wouid.be.  in.addition  U>\any^ 

GSL  Program,  not  to  exceed  the  total  cost  of  education  minus  other  financial  aid, 
not  including  pargnt  contributions.  *  "  ,  / 

(5)  The  loans  ^ouVd  have  the  same  repayment  terms  and  grace  penods  m  regular 
.  GSL  loans-  Special  allowances  would  be  paid.  These  loans  should  have  the  same  con- 

soUdation  provisions  as  regular  GSL  loans.  In  summar>%.the  nonsubeidued  supple- 
mental loans  should  have  exactly 'the  same  terms  and  conditions-as  the  regular 
guaranteed  student  loans  with  two 'exceptions;  the  interest  rate  of  12%,  and  the  ab^ 
senceof  the  federal  interest  subsidy.  .  ■    '    .  t       *  i  ! 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  annuaMoan  limits  of  this  new- buppleniental  Monsubsi--. 
.  dized  Ivoan  Program,  any  students  who  have  received  loans  m  the  pastiiider  bee- 

tion  428-B  should  be  able  to  refmanci?  those  l^ans  under  the  new  pn^jxr 
(b)  The  new  Loans  for  Parents  Program  would  have  the  following  features:  ' 
il)  The  maximum  interest  rate  would  be  12%  and  special  allowance  would  be 

paid.       ♦  y  • 
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total  co«t  of  eduction  mnu&  other  finajicial  aid,  not  including  ^iarent  contribution. 
Xhe  sti^nt  could  be  a  graduate  or  undergraduate- student.  The  aggregate  borrow- 
wig  hnut  would  be  $20,000  per  student  Tbeee  amount*  would  be  mStiii^^v 
amounta  borrowed  by  students.     •  .  . 

{3)  Other  than  the  uneroployment  deferment,  parent  borrowers  would  not  be  eiiiii* 

(4)  When  a  parent  borrow*  for  a  dependent  child,  the  pai^nt  should  be  able  to 
refinance  any  previous  loans^  taken  for  that  child  and  consolidate  tho(^  loans  with 
tne  new  loan.  This  would  include  any  Joans  previously  taken  out  under  the  PLUS 
t^ograrn  as  previsouly  authorised  under  Section  This  consolidation  opportu^ 

include  old  loans,  including  14%  loans,  which  would  be  refinaJi^  at 
the  12%  rate.  •  ^ 

.    (5)  The  maximum  repayment  period  on  parent  loans  would  be  ten  year*  from4he 
tme  a  Joan  is  taken  out  or  refinanced.  u  y^uvu^^ 

(6)  All  other  terms  and  conditions  of  the  new  parentloan  prajtam  would  be  the 
same  as  the  program  ciirrently  inlaw,  • 

^ixPf^^^^^^  the  eligihUity  of  a  student  to  receive  a'  sub^idi«ed  GSL  by  the 
method  de&cnbed  below:  ^  ^ 

For  stude^t^  with  an  AGI  ta4justed  gross  income)  of  over  $30,000,  the  maximum 
loan  amount  would  be  equal^  to  tot^cost  of  education  less  financial  aid  received  less 
a  credit  eligibility  index"  <CEI).  pi&  CEI  would  be  established  by  law,  either  by 
means  of  a  formula  or  benchmarks  fora  table.  The  CEI  would  be  &d  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  current  GSL  Contribution  Tabl^  Separate  indict  would  be  estab- 
lished tor  dependent  students  from  one  and  two-parent  families,  independent  stu-- 
dents  who  are  married,  single,  or  single  HeJfdsof-household.  Th#  CEI  would  be  based 
on  family  size  and  the  AGI  in  the  tax  yearlprior  to  the  academic  year  in  which  the  ^ 
loan  ismade;  however,  campus  aid  admirtistratons  could  exercise  professional  jiuk^ 
ment  iV amending  the  CEI  in  thoee  cases  where  there  has  be©n  excepUohal  chmses 
m  family  circumstances.  v-*^*^^* 

Studente  with  AGIs  under  $30,000  would  not  receive  loans  in  excess  of  S2^  for 
undezpaduates  and  |5000  for  graduate  students  unless  their  eligibility  is  deter- 
mined  using  the  CEI.  Any  student  eligible  for  less  than. if 500  but  more  than  $1 
would  receive  $oO0.  The  amount  of  the  loan  in  combination  with  other  aid  could  not 
exceed  the  total  cost  of  education.  ^  ^ 

-  7.  Changes  specific  to  the  administration  of  the  GSL  Pfogram^  which  would  simDli« 

fy  and/or  stabiiia^e  it  include:  \ 

(a)  eliminating  the  maximum  repayment  rule  of  16  years.  ^ 

(b)  .allowing  half-time  students  an  in-school  deferment.    /  ! 

(c)  Standards  for  foreign  school  participation  in  thfe  GSL  Program  should  be  ^tab- 
iished  in  statute.  < 

(d)  The  initial-grace  period  after  the  student'^  in-school  period  should  be  returned  • 
to  a  S  month  period.  Borrowers  with  one  or  more  loms  eligible-  for  a  6  month  post- 
detennent  grace  period  should  receive  the  post^lefermejit  grace  on  all  their  loans. 

fe)  Agencies  should  be  permuted  to  retain  a  flat  30%  of  collections  on  accountS^in 
default.  f 

(f)  The  statute  should  provide  that  subrogation  wonld  not  apply  to  an  agency  that, 
m  any  hscal  year,  collects  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than  4%  of  the  total  bal- 
ance of  loans  in  default  at  the  clo6e  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. 
■  8,  Empower  state-level  secondary  markets  and/or  dii^  lenders  to  generj^e  stu- 
dent loan  capital  by  use  of  public  purpose,  tax-exempt  bonds  ii\  order  to  maintain 
an  adequate  and  stable  supply  of  loan  capital.  t 

K£AUSTIC  DISTRIBUTION  OF  COST  OF;  THK  GSL  P&0CRA14 

In  recent  years  with  the  dramatic  increases  in  GSL  volume  nationwide  and  the 
unpredictably  high  interest  rates  at  certain  peritSds,  there  ^  been  growning  con- 
cern  over  the  questions  of  controlling  the  cbets  of  the  GSL  Program  and  who  should 
share  in  those  costs.  Recx^izing  the  need  to  structure  the  GSL  Pr<^am  in  such'  a  ' 
way  as  to  distribute  the  costs  in  a  reasonable  manner  to  ail  partis  involved  (lend- 
ers, students,  state  guarantee  agencies,  and  the  federal  government),  one  must  ap- 
proach the  distribution  of  costs  in  a  realistic  manner  which  maintains  as  much 
equity  as  possible  without  threatening  the  viable  role  of  any  one  of  the  parties  It 
•  /  should  be  rocc^ized  first  and  foremost  that  the  maior  burden  of  cost  must  be  borne 
by  the  federal  government  for  the  Program  to  work  efTectively  in  all  states  and  to 
maintain  total  loan  access  to  all  eligible  borrowers.  No  less  important,  it  should  also 
be  recc^jzed  that  the  m^or  coet^ontributing  factor,  inter^t  rates,  must  be  conv 


trolled  by  the  nation's  overall  economic  and  monetary  poUcietJ  and^not  by  mampuia- 
lion  of  the  fuadamental  aspect*  of  the  GSLPro>gram.  ^ 

In  nSeeting  the  challenge  of  providing  a  viable  credit  xnechaniam  to  remove  finan- 
cial barrier*  to  po©t«econdary  education  in  the  years  ahead,  great  care  mix»t  be 
t^en  in  the  reasonable  distxibuiion  of  the  of  the  GSL  Prpgram  not  to  inhibit 
the  Program's  ability  to:  m  . 

'  (a)  provide  total  loan  accee»  $0  all  eligible  student*, 

(b)  maintain  adequate  and  continued  private  lender  participation,         ,  , 
;  (c)  promote  a  stable  environn^tal  for  niaintaining  an  adequate  supply  of  loan 
capital  year  after  year*  and  "  . 

(d)  control  student.default8  at  reasonable  levels.  With  thaie  guujing  prmciples  in 
mind,  the  fojlpwing  recommendations  are  oJ^^  '  ' 

9.  Eliminate  the  5%  loan  origination  fee.^ 
'  10,  Allow  students  with  larger  than  average  indebtedne^  to  extend  their  repays 
;iment  period  beyond  ten  years,  but  be  required  to  pay  interest  rates  that  periodically 
'increase  at  such  rates  that  the  stu^nt  and  not  the  federal  government  would  bear 
;the  coet  of  extended  repayment  periods.  The  repayment  period  mild  be  extendi  to 
;  15  or  even  20  years,  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  debt;  The  guarante«e  would  cover 
;  the  entire  life  of  the  loan.  An  example  of  how  this  might  work  would  be: 

At  the  start  of  repayment  or  within  three  y^^rs,  the  borrower  may  select  a  repay- 
!  ment  period  of  up  to  20  years  for  retirement  of  tM  principal  amount  ctf  the  iJttdebt- 
i  edn^  plus  interest  The  inter^t  during  the  first  three  years  shall  be  at  the  aver- 
'  age  interest  rate  of  the  original  Ioan(»);  and  the  interest  rate  diall  increase  by  one- 
'  half  of  one  percent  annually.  The  special  allowance  paymtot  to  the  lender  shall  be 
'  reduced  by  a  like  amount  until  the  borrower  pM»  an  inters  charge  which  is  #qual 
■  to  or  exceeds  the  interest  and  special  allowance  %ost«  which  would  have  b^  paid  to 
;  the  lender  if  the  extended  repayment  plan  bad  not  been  selected.  At  tl>is  point  the 
'  interest  charge  for  the  subsequent  twelve-month  period  will  be  equal^  the  interest 
'  and  special  allowance  the  lender  would  have  received  in  the  quarter  jprevious  to  this 
^  point  if  the  extended  repayment  plan  had  not  been  selected.  AmxUally  theneafter 
the  interest  rate  will  be  acyusted  to  reflect  a  rui&  equal  to  the  interest  and  special 
allowance  the  lender  would  have  received  the  previa 'twdve  months  if  the  ex- 
tended repayment  plan  h^  not  been  selected.  "       c.  V 

Another  alternative  would  be  to  charge  a  his^ier,  \mi  flat,  mte  of  intereat  to  bor- 
rowers who  chooee  repayment  periods.tbat  are  longer  than  ten  years.  - 

11.  Increase  the.minimum  monthly  payment  to  |75  for  all  new  borrowers.  It  is, 
unrealistic  to  recommend  higher  loan  limits  and  longer  repB^Tnent  terms  without 
corresponding  increases  to  the  actual  minimimi  monthly  repayment  amounts. 

12.  Encourage  and  permil^tates  to  return  all  fe<teral  advances  to  the  federal  gov-  - 
emment  within  a  reasonable  time  frame  based  on  an  independent  determination  of 
the  overall  fiirancial  condition  of  the  agency's  loan  guarantee  program.  As  statej 
guarantee  agenci^  become  more  firmly  estabhsfeed  fmani:iaUy,  it  is  appropriate 
that  some  of  the  cost  of  the  GSL  Program  be  shared  by  them, 

.  13.  Lnnit  the  total  fee  charged  to  students  insurance  premiums)  to  3  percent  of 
the  loan  amount  Guarantee  agencies  shall  be  authorized  to  charge  a  flat  fJee  to  all 
students.  '  .  ■  •   "  *  .  ....  ■ 

"  14.  Allow  for  loan  consolidation  by  all  eli^ble  lenders  and  holdens  of  loans  in  ihe 
GSL  Pro-am.  In  addition,  guarantee  agencies  ahcHild  baVe  the  ability  to  guarantee 
loans  consolidated  by  eU^le  lenders  within  the  state.     ;  . 

15.  Federal  income  tax  refunds  due  to  defaulted  borrowers,  at  the  request  of  the 
guarantor,  should  be  applied  to  their  de/aulted  loan  in^btedness.  Similar  require- 

-ment«  have  been  suceesefuily  impJemented^t  the  state  l^ 
unreasonable  for  tbe  federal  government  to  use  such  leverage,  given  the  ample  op- 
portiinity  a  student  has  to  repay  the  loan  before  such  ac^^^  . 

16.  At  the  reque^  of  the  guarantor,  garnishment  of  ^iagw  would  be  allowed  in 

^VT^^order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  sharing  of  the  cmi  of  reinsurance  between 
the  federal  government  and  sUte  gxiarantee  agencies,  rewn  ii^  current  xnethockao- 

gy  for  reinsurant^-        ,  ^  .  '  k  . 

18.  For  the  administrative  coat  allowan^*  (ACA),  retam  Ifye  existing  ACA  of  up  tv 
1  percent  of  loan^  guaranteed  annually.  ,  ^   L  /  .  y  .i        i.  ^A 

19  A  statute  of  limitations  of  at  least  six  years  on  defaulted  student  loans  should 
be  established  in  federal  law.  States  witb  longer  statutes  wo^d  not  be  affected.  . 
-     20.  Guarantee  agenda  should  be  authorised  to  raise  tl^;  interest  rate  on  all  de- 
faulted student  loans  by  3  percent  over  the  rate  in  effect  a^  the  time  of  default  on 
ail  new  loanfe. 
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^  "Mr.  Simon.  Our  final  witness  is  Dr,  John  Corrozzi,  the  executive 
director  ot  the  Delaware  Postsecondary  Education  Gomroission. 

STAT«iENT  OF  JOHN  CORKOZZI,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTok 
DELAWARE  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION  COMMISSION 

Mr.  CoRRozzi,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the 
subcommittee^  « 

I  am  director  of  th^  Delaware  Postsecondary  Education  Commis- 
fT'J*^o?ii^J!?  A^^^  as  a  member  of  SHEEO  and  speaking  on 

Sui^/V         '  higher  education  executive  officer? 

^•^  oHli^EO  recognizes  the  importance  of  a  Federal  role  in  and  en- 
courages stronger  Federal  support  of  higher  education.  The  Federal 
Government,  through  the  Higher  Education  Act,  has  accomplished 
a  great  deal,. and  we  believe  has  even  greater  potential  for  ensuring 
access  to  postsecondary  education,  for  supporting  the  maintenance 

JuuS^  P^°"^"^S  national^priorities. 

^  bHEEO  appreciates  the  direction  that  you  have  taken  Mr 
Chairman,  in  the  proposal  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act,  and  has  comments  and  positions  on  each  of  the  titles  of 
that  act.  These  will  be  submitted  to  the  corilmittee"  in  writing  in 
the  very  near  future  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  SiMdN.  We  will  at  this  point  enter  into  the  record,  your  full 
statement,  which  contains  at  least  a  summary  of  those  recommen- 
dations. 

Mr.  CoRROZzi.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Simon, 'in  my  short  time  he»^,  I  would  like  to  discuss  an^ 
issue  that  is  central  to  SHEEO's  position  on  .  each  of  the  titles,  and 
more  generally  to  the  Stat«/Federai  relationship  in  higher  educa- 

_  Eleanor ^McMahon,  commissioned  Of  higher  education  for  the 
btate  ot  Rhode  Island,  who  shares  the  table  with 'me  today—Rhode 
Island  and  Delaware  are  both  small  States,  very  small  States,  and 
yet,  Qur  higher  education  system,  the  structure  and  thfe/cohip(»i-. 
tion  of  institutions  witjbin  our  States,  are  very  different.  Our  StatS 
are  each  very  different  in  structure  and  context  from  these  in  Illi- 
nois and  Texas  and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  so  on. 

The^State  differences  are  not  surprising,  and  tarn  sure  are  not 
surprising  to  Congress.  Congress  has  traditionallv—and  it  seems 
has  mci-easingly— recognized  the  uniqueness  of  States  and  their 
need  to  exercise  local  judgment  in  the  implementation  of  national 
programs, 

,  it  seems,  however,  a  coiisideration  of  thg  '  State  role  in  Federal 
^^^^^o^r^^^^-  jSrograras  has  been  eroding.  AH  States  represent- 
ed by  SHEECys  are  very  different,  but  there  is  a  common  thread 
that  nms  through  our  very  different  States.  This  thread  is  that 
each  fat^te  higher  education  agency  must  wrestle  with  the  alloca- 
tion of  scarce  State  resources  among  the  various  segments  and 
levels -of  our  higher  education  systems.  Increasingly,  State  higher 
educ^tiorvagencies  are  putting  in  plac^  long-range  plans  ibr  the  or- 
derly and  efteetive  development  of  higher  education,  plans  tfiat 
ensure  against  duphcation  and  waste,  while  aiming  to  increase 
quality,  equity  and  diversity.  -  . 
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The  support  of  higher  education  at  the  State  level  constitutes  a 
large  share  of  totaTState  fiscal  resources.  Its  effective  and  efficient 
use  is  increasingly  at  issue.  - 

Federal  policy  and  Federal  funds  are  a  necessary  and  important 
part  of  higher  education  in  all  States.  Federal  higher  education 
policy  should  rec£%mze  a  responsibility  of  States  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate the  provision  of  higher  education  within  their  boundan^, 
including  the  establishment  of  priorities  unique  to  each  State.  Fed- 
eral policy  should  stress  flexibility  in  the  pfomulgation  of  laws  and 
regumtions  that  recc^pnize  the  differences  among  States  and  tlie 
limitations  they  face  when  attempting  to  respond  to  changes  in 
Federal  requirements.  .  ^ 

The  State  higher  education  agencies  have  responsibilities  that 
must  be  integrated  into  Federal  higher  education  ^legislation  to 
ensure  the  F^eral  pr(^ams  are,  in  fact,  consistent  with  the  con- 
cept of  Federal/State  partnership  and  the  primdcy  of  States  in  pro 
viding  education.  The  role  of  the  State  higher  education  agency 
should  be  considered  as  each  Federal  prt^am  is  evaluated. 

WWle  there  are  clearly  prt^ams  for  which  State  involvement  is 
unnecessary,  it  vis  SHEEO's  position  that  perl^n  of  the  existing 
Higher  EducatiifJn  Act  prc^ams  require  more  direct  State  agency 
involvemeiit.  ife  a  State  official  is  charged  with  the  oversight  and 
coordinatiOn^3|liigher  education,  the  members  of  SHEEO  do  not 
seek  displacement  of  the  Federal  role;  rather  our  proposal  is  in- 
tended to  bring  tiie  relationship  between  our  ^encies  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  harmony  as  required  for  the  accomplishment 
of  the  objectives  thiat  we  all  agree  musti*  Achieved;  - 
An  example  of  the  Federal /State  partnership  that  we  seek  can 
'  -be  stated  with  relationship  to  title  I  of  the  H%her  Education  Act, 
adult  education  and  training.  The  titje,  we  believe,  should  be  prd- 
vided  on  a  population-based  formula  to  the  State  higher  education 
agencies.  Title  I  funds  then  should  be  distributed  from  the  State 
higher  education  agency  on  a  competitive  basis  to  eligible  entities 
,  within  each  StateTfiquitable  treatment  of  public  and  independent 
institutions  should-be  mandated.  The  fundmg  of  non-institutional 
provided  should  be  authorized.  Funds  should  be  available  to  sup- 
port statewide  or  r^onal  adult  learning  information,  counseling 
>    and  testing  services.  ,  n  . 

The  provision  of  adult  learning  services  is  uniquely  a  locally  ori- 
ented activity.  It  is  closely  related  to  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
State  and  its  communities,  and  tends  to  encompass  a  broader  range 
■  of  providers,  including  the  business  community.  A  strong  State  role 
in  guiding  the  utilization  of  the  available  resources,  particularly 
1.   taking  into  account  iii&.sub6taiitiaI  _State-ley^  eco-  . 

nomic  development,  is  essential  to  ensure  both  the  elTectiveness 
and  the  efficiency  of  programs  aided.  , 
Title  II,  support  for  libraries,  is  another  example  where  relevant 
State  interest  must  bte  considered.  The  increasing  incidence  of  rer- 
gional  library  systems  within  States  and  the  allocation  of  State  re- 
sources to  library  coordination  makes  essential  the  opportunity  for 
review  and  comment  at  the  StAte  level.  : 

Another  case  for  review  and  in  addition  to  review  approval  at 
\he  State  level  involves  title  III,  institutional  aid.  Institutional  sup- 
port applications  should  require  the  review  and  approval  of  .  the 

■ ■  ;•■  ',152-1 '   '        '  '■:  : 
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State  higher  t^ducation  agency  as  to  whether  the^p^^^ 

I  ^"^<^e^Pljanc;e  wath  State  plans  and  has  the  requis^approval. 

■  ^ech^l      ^ir'.""!*^^  ^^/^  ^  ^^^^^  duration  plan  in 

enect  and,  tor  that  plan  to  be  working  at  cross-purposes  with  Fed- 
eral programs,  would  indeed  be  a  waste.  fw  ^a^^  witn  rea 

of  brevity,  I  wil^ot  review  each  of  the  titles  of 
r.olw^*  *^"^^nps^e  today  is  a  si  Ae  one.  The  State/Federal  part- 
nership must  be  considered  m  higlfc 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  SHEEOappreciates  the  direction  you  ' 
have  taken  m  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  In  , 

wpS?  '^n      ^^f^r^^t""^?        ^  reauthorization  proceeds',  ^ 
SHEEO  will  provide  further  detail  and  comment  toward  the  ad-" 
vancement  of  our  mutual  interests. in  supporting  and  furthering 
the  goa  s  of  our  Nation's  system  of  higher  education. 
Thank  you. 

le^  tes^Sy^^  you.  We  thank  all  three  of  you  for  excel-  ^ 

"Commissioner  McMahon,  vou  say,  "I  do  have  one  major  concern 
regarding  the  Terkins  scholarship  pro 

Island,  presumably,  would  ' 
get  around  25  scholarships.  You  would  have  to  process,  of  course 
.  presumably,  several  hundred  application  for  those  25.  W^^ 
of  cost  burden  is  this?  Is  this  unrealistic  to  simply  ask  you  to 
assume  that,  oris  it  a  burden  that-we  are  trying  to  keep  costs 

S  s^?"®^^'^  this  thing  together. 

_Ms.  McMahon.  Right.  It,  is  a  problem  for  an  agency  sufh  as  ours. 
We  simply  don  t  have  any  play  in  terms  of  our  staff  r^urces  to 
take  on  that  additional  activity.  "  ww.  lu 

c*^°^V^l  would  be  obviously  a  much  larger  problem  to  larger 
States,  but  It  isproportionate. 
"  ♦i.^f'-  So  that  even  if  we  could  work  out— and  I  am  \ 

thinking  out  loud  here  now— if  we  could  work  out  some  kind  of  a 
population-based,  a^uming  maybe  it  would  cost  you  SlOO  or  $200 
to  process  each  scholarship——     '  ,    .  * 

Ms  McMahgn.  Yes,  some  kind  of  formula  that  would  allow  us  to 
bide  the  time  necessary.  Probably  in  this  case  some  kind  of  part- 
tune  assistance  to  do  this  would  be  of  great  assistance 
Mr.  Simon.  Ail  right. 

Dr.  Cronin,  you  made  a  number  of  intriguing  suggestions.  One  is 
the  J-percent  penalty  on  default,  which  I  think  n^  some  sense  - 
ail  tlie  way  around. 

Another  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be  looking  at  is  that  half  per- 
cent increase,  graduated  increase,  after  3  years  out.  Again,  there 
would  be  some^savmgs  to  the  Federal  Government  on  that. 
,  -  Om-  reason  , -for- not.  going  to  a  higher  figure  on- GSL%,  Teal}yris  a -  -  - 
dual  one:  one— even  though  some  of  my  colleagues  here  will  not  be- 
lieve it-I  am  trying  to  keep  the  cost  of  this  program  down:  and    '  " 
two,  we  really  want  to  shift  to  a  grant  emphasis  rather  than  a 
heavy  loan  emphasis  in  the  program,  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  1. 
^  iiut  1  was  interested,  as  I  went  through  your  written  testimony      ■  ^  '* 
m  your  supplemental  student  loan  program  suggestion.  Do  vou 
want  to  expand  on  your  idea  here  at  all? 

graduate  side  with  taking  the  Plus  Program  and  trying  to  make  a 


program  designed  for  parents  to  fit  the  need  of  graduate  profession- 
al students.  Frankly,  it  has  been  very  awkward,  frustrating  and  dif- 
ficult to  make  it  work.  Ciradually,  we  are  finding  ways  to  do  it.  But 
it  has  been  difficult,,  and  it  hasn't  reached  the  growth  of  the  popu- 
larity that  the  folks  at  OMB,  or  even  some  of  our  people  who  have 
been  advocates  of  the  Plus  Program,  thought  it  would  go.         .  . 

Many  of  the  seasoned  old  hands  say  that  back  in  the  1970  s,  we 
had  some  semisubsidized  programs  and  w'e  had  some  unsubsidized 
programs  that  really  worked.  Some -people  who  were  not  ehgible, 
and  what  they  got  was,  in  effect,  a  close-to-market-level  loan,  and  it 
was  guaranteed,  but  there  was  no  huge  cost  to  the  Federal  Gpverrir 
Aaent.  So  we  have  some  people  in  tlie. middle-income  brackets  and 
we  have  some  graduate  professional  school  students  whose  spouses 
may  be  working  who  would  be  eligible  for  an  unsubsidized  but 
guaranteed  supplementary  pEogram. .  . 

The  other  problem  -is  that  if  you  hold  down  the  loan  limits,  given 
the  Cost  of  graduate  professional  education,  which  is,  moving  up 
$12,000,  $15,000— we  have  a  veterinary  medical  school  in  New  Eng- 
land that  coats  $19,000  a/rear.  To  an  extent,  they  are  eligible  by 
HEAL,  but  that  progrartfwent  up  to  17,  18  percent  at  one  ^foint. 
Someone  said  it  shouldn't  be  called  HEAL,  it  should  be  called  gask 
or  maim  or  wound  at  those  interest  levels.  _ 

So  we  are  looking  at  a  program  that  would,  be  in  the  12  or  13 
percent  bracket  that  would  be  available  to  middle-income  students 
and  would  not  cost  the  Federal  Government  that  much  money.  So 
this  would  be,  looking  at  it  conservatively,  bringing  back  the  old 
guaranteed  but  unsubsidized  ioans  of  the  1970's.  It  wiU  modify  it  a 
little  bit  for  the  1980's.  V 

Mr.  Simon.  And  that  would  be  available  in  addition  to  whatever 
GSL  or  Pell  grant  or  whatever  else  that  the  student  might  have. 

Mr.  Ckonin.  That  is  correct,  yes.      -  "  , 

Mr.  Simon.  That  is  an  intriguing  idea.'  ,  . 

I  don't  quite  understand  the  point  two  here:  At  the  lenders 
option,  the  student  would  be  given  the  choice  of  paying  interest 
while  in  schoJjrur  of  having  the  interest , capitalized  at  the  end^ol 
each,  calendar"— that  interest,  at 'the  end  of  eaclv  quarter  then  be- 
comes part  of  the  principal  of  the  loan  then. 

Mr.  Ckonin.  That  is  correct.  For  a  2-year  master's  program,  jrou 
might  borrow  $4,000  a  year  and,  by  the  time  you  finish  accruing 
and  capitalizing,  you  might  owe  $9,000  at  the  end  of  2  years.  But 
you  would  have  understood  that.  The  alternative  is  to  go  find  some- 
one else  in  your  family  or  a  friend  who  would  pay  the  quarterly 
payments,  and  that  may  be  several  hundred  dollars  each  qu^r. 
T'hat  is  tlie  alternative.  "      -  -  --  --  -r  --  -  - 

Mr.  Simon.  That  is  an  intriguing  idea.  . 
-  The  special  allowahce.  One  alternative  that  has  been  suggested 
to  what  is  now  in  the  b01  is  that  we  allqw  3%  percent  the  first 
year  apd  then  3  percent  after  that.  ,   .  -  .     i.   ,  * 

Mr.  Cbonin.  I  would  advise  the  committee  and  staff  to  check 
With  spme  of  the  larger  bankers.  We  "have  three  or  four  lenders 
who  deal  in  many"  States,  New  York  City,  California,  and  the  bke. 
They  should  find  out  what  they  think  the  impact  would  be  on  the 
continued  participation  of  the  pr(^am.  That  would  be  step  one. 


Sec^ijd,  we  have  28  State  secondary  markets,  includmg  the  IIH- 
Sf^'^^^  ^^^^""^^  program.  Also,  you  ought  to  consult-with 
SaiHe  Mae  and  find  out  whether  or  not  they  wpuld  be  able  to  fi- 
-nance  the  purchase  of  these  loans  to  make  banks  liquid  3  or  4  or  5 
yeare  down  the  road  in  case  there  is  another  liquidity  crisis  which 
we  have  just  come  out  of.  In  1984,  banks  looked  pretty  healthy.  But 
the  savings  and  loan^associations  and  the  savings  banks  of  this 
country  in  1980  and  1981  were  suffering  severe  problems  of  liquidi- 
ty. It  just  sounds  so  modest.  0.5  percent  interest.  But  in  some  cases, 
that  ^  the  maipn  that  we  keep  them^or  drive  them  out  pf  contin- 
ued student  and  parent -loans. 

^  So  do  consult  with  the  State  secondary  markets,  the  larger 
banks,  and  some  i)f  the  other  associations  as  well.  % 

Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Cdrfozzi,. you  have  one  statement  in  here, that 
grant  programs  for  undergraduate  facilities  and  graduate  facilities 
should  consolidated  into  a  single  pTogr&m.  Do  you  have  any  spe- 
cilic  problems  that  you  are  concerned  about  with  that  statemenf? 

nf^t,^^^--  ^^^JlfTf'^^h^^'  Soing  back  to  the  issue 
of  State  planning  mid  State  flexibility,  is  to  be  able  within  a  State 
to  utilize  State  funds  and  Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of  aca- 
-demic  facilities,  and  to  have  the' flexibility  to  use  those  where  thev 
are  properly  needed  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Owens. 

Mr.  Owens.  I  have  a  qu^tion  of  Dr.  Cronin.  I  am  troubled  by  a 
sense  of  guilt  that  seems  to  run  through  some  of  your  proposals, 
being  apolc^etic  about  the  fa(^  that  the  Fet^ill  Government^d 
the  taxpayers  are  subsiaizing  students,  some  of  the  proposals  to 
take  back,  to  block,  some  of  the  interest  deductions  from  students^ 
you  know,  less  generous  than  we  are  to  corporations  in  terms  of 
deductions  and  the  kind  of  subsidies  we  permit. 

_  If  you  look  at  people  who  receive  hkher  education  as  being  a  na- 
tionll  asset,  an  educated  populace  being  the  Nation's  greatest 
asset,  should  we  not  be  a  little  more  generous,  having  gone  to  the 
loan  format  as  one  of  the  ways  to  finance  higher  education,  since 
we  cannot  afford  to  give  all  grants?  ■ 

I  just  wondered  if  you  could  comment  6n  just  one  thing  that  you 
didn  t  comment  on,  and  maybe  you  considered  that  not  within  your 
purview,  and  that  is  the  forgiving  of  loans  #o  thos§  students  who 
are  engaged  in  activities  which  meet  some  national  prior^ft&nH;n' 
stante,  forgiving  loans  to  teachers,  given  the  crisis  in  telRgand 
the  lack  of  good  teachers.  That  has  not  been  discussed  at'al!,  and  r 
wondered  if  you  would  comment  on  that.  The  national  priority  is 
for  teachers  today,  it  might  bfe  rocket  experts  tomorrow  or  some 
other  categoiy.  But  if  you  view  those  folks  as  being  an- asset,  and 
the-activity  they  are  engaged  in  fits  in  with'  Some  national 
after  they  have  graduated,  if  you  can  let  thetn  know  ahead  of  time, 
withm  periods  of  10  years,  students  goijig  ih  would  know  that  if 
you  go  mto  teaching,  your  loan  is  going  to  be  forgiven.  That  be- 
comes a  very  important  stimulus  in  terms  of  getting  more  good  stu- 
dents into  teaching.  Ckjuld  you  comment? 

Mr.  Ckonin.  Yes.  At  least  two  dozen  States  have  either  enacted 
or  are  m  the  process  of  putting  into  place  loan  forgiveness  pro- 
grams for  math,  science  and,  in  some  circumstances,  computer 
teachers,  bilingual  teachers,  to  meet  shortages  in  their  States.  In  a 
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way,  it  IS  going  back  to  the  old  NDSL  program  which  had  those 
fomveness  provisions.  i  ,       ^  , 

- 1  testified  before  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  about  2  weeks 
ago,  and  I  was  asked  the  same  question,  Mr.  Owens:  What  did  i 
think  about  it?  I  said,  No.  1,  the  problem  of  recruitiiig^eachers  and 
holding  them  in  our  professions  is  not  going  to  be  solved  by  forgiv- 
ing a  $2,500  or  a  $4,000  loan.  It  is  going  to  be  solVed  by  gettmg 
teachers' -^salaries  up  from  $10,000  and  $12,000  to]  $18,000  and 
$20,000,  arid  let's  not  use  loan  forgiveness  program,  ail  old  solution, 
as  an  adequate  response,  to    progra^that  is  much^-more  substan- 

I  know  that  Congressman  Perkins  and  Congressman  Simon  and 
others  who  have  served  on  the  committee  are  looking^  at  merit  pay 
and  the  adequacy  of  compensation  for  teachers.  I  don't  want  to  say 
that  loan  forgiveness  programs  are  a  band-aid,  because  they  can  be 
helpful  as  part  of  a.  package,  but  I  would  much  rather  see  the^kind 
of  Perkins  scholarships  and  grants  that  are  in  your  bill  as  of  this 
moment  as  a  way  to  support  their  education  while  they  are  in 
school,  and  I  would  much  rather  see  some  kind  of  national  commit- 
ment or  )State-by-State  commitment  to  get  beginning  teachers  sala- 
ries up,  it  not  to  doctors  and  lawyers,  at  least- to  accountants  and 
engineers  and  other  in  the  kind  of  middle-range  professionals.  That 

is  the  solution  tliat  we  need.  ,  ,       -  .  u  . 

The  idea  of  eliminating  income  tax  deductions  for  GbL.  borrow- 
ers, this  we  don't  think  is  a  very  useful  proposal  either.  There  are 
some  major  things  the  States  and  local  school  systems,  with  a  httle 
-  stimulation  from  the  Federal  Government,  should  do.  The  loan  tor- 
giveness  may  work  in  some  States,,it  may  work  for  5  yeare  on  some 
shortages,  but  .there  is  no  substitute  for  .adequately  ^aismg  teach- 

Mr.  Owens.  Raising  teachers'  salari^,  an  instrument  of  State 
and  local  school  board  policy,  you  have  a  network,  of  voters  to  go 
,    through  there,  and  the  xesistance  to  raising  teachers  salaries  is 
'  quite  considerable.  Are  you  saying  that  we  should  not  push  harder 
for  some  national  polipy  actions  which  would  encourage  teachers.'' 
Mr  Cronin.  I  am  excited  about  what  California  has  done  recent- 
•'ly  in  knocking  out  the  first  three  or  four  steps  of  the  teachers 
^lary  schedule  and  getting  it  up.to  $17,000  or  .$1B,000.  I  am  im- 
pressed by  what  the  New  York  State  Legislature  did  early  this 
week  in  putting  in  $450  million  into  education.  I  see  States  hke 
Tennessee  and  Maryland  considering  ratical  changes  m  the  way 
they  are  financing  education.  All  of  these  are  very,  very  positive. 

I  would  not  want  the  Congress  unintentionally  to  put  m  a- couple 
of  proposals  NDSL  style  that  would  water  down  the  absolute  pnori- 

...  ty  of  getting  teachers'  salaries  up.  -    ---  -  - 

If  school  boards  or  State  legislatures  can;  say  why  should  we  pay 
these  teachers  any  more  money,  they  are  getting  their  loans  fprgiv- 
en— but  it  would  only  be  several  thousand  dollars— it  nfiay  not  be  a 
powerful  enough  strategy  is  my  concern.  ■ 
Mr.  Owens,  Thank  you.  '    ;     ,  ^     •      .  ^, 

*        Mr  Cronin.  By  the  way,  my  oldest  daughter  is  a  teacher  m  the 
second  grade  in  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts,  so  1  know  she* 
would  rather  see  her^alsyy  up  than  her  loan  forgiven. 

■Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Penny.     '   '  .  ,, 

E^r  156 
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Ai^f^'cF^-^-  ^}^/^^  I  would  like  any  of  the  panelists  to 
&2«onSf     "  private  partBersl^p^  n^eetSig's;^^ 

^  I  apologize  if  you  have  covered  that  in  some  of  your  testimony  I 
had  to  go  «-eet  a  ^oup  of  constituents.  If  we  ie  tr^eW  &e 
sarae  ground,  then  abbreviate  your  remarks  so  that  you  don^bore 
^?  "^V^^        stuff  you  have  already  t^ld  them 

>*e^f  ^''"  ^  referring  to  the  businei/indust^  part- 

ne^  fSinl^n^'^^  training  needs  and  equipment 

neette,  toliowmg  up  on  the  kind  of  comments  that  were  made  bv 
our  first  speaker  today. 
:     Ms.  McMapon.  If  Imay?- 
■  Mr.  Penny-  Yes. 

Ms  McMahon  I  think  that  that  is  a  critical  priority  and  it 
should  be  at  the  State  and  the  national  level.  ^ 

hiSe^'^u^^^'^A.^HT  ^A^'^  ^^-5^^  ^  ^^^'^^  commitment  to 
^mgner  education,  and  has  had  a  significant  edge  in  fundine-hicher 
education^  over  «ie  years.  It  is  losing  that  edgl  It  i  our^liff  S 
New  Englaja  that  it  is  critical  we  forge  a  partne^hip  faltwe^S 
busmess/industry  and  higher  education;  both  in  terms  of  tiS^S 
and  retraining,  of  those  in  industry  as  industry  changS  Sid 
-toward  more  technolc^cally  suppo^rted  levels,  and^inter^Tf 
gifts  of  equipment,  funding  of  faculty  chairs,  that  kind  of  thT4 

I  thmk_we  have  a  mutuality  of  interest  in  Rhode  Island  in  ex- 
ploring hat  under  the  rubric  of  a  strategic  deveSpmen?commi 

SZil^  nf  ^.if^^^^^"  stimulated  by  a  report  S  the  ^SS: 
tion  sector  of  the  New  England  Board  of  Hi£er  Educatio^^ut 
comprised  of  19  members,  including  educatio^  leaders  S^wdl^ 
leaders  of  business  and  industiy.  In  the  process  of  undS^ing^ 

Zeen  thf hSf  T/l"  '^^'^  a  symbiotic  relatfonshifS- 
H^f -.  ^  4^^*^  Of  the  economy  and  the  health  of  higher  educa- 
tion, and  that  we  must  be  about  the  business  of  that  ^rtne^hip 
More  specifically,  what  we  are  looking  at  is  the  State^upport  for 
training,  onsite  training  for  business  and  industry  to  be  conducted 
by  our  vocational  schools,  and  our  community  colleg^in  parS- 

.f^fe^cf  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  introduced, some  legislation 
fi  ^^""^l  ^"""^  %«iveness  Ioans-~excuse-  me,  for  .a  corporate 

^nf;^t-Sf/'2f  P^^u°^  ^"^^"^  ^"'^  industry  to  i^S^ 

tions  of  higher  education  m  the  science  and  technolo4  area  We 
^BO  are  asking  for  State  support  for  the  establishment  of  re^^h 
greenhouses,  which  would  be  a  partnership  betweeillhe  reseSch 
in  universities  and.  biisihess  and  industry. 
So  I  consider  this  a  particularly  important  area^and  feel  tha*^ 
ttS"^*!^    complementary  kind  of  activity  at  "both  the  St^ 
and  Federal  levels.  Some  States,  such  as  Rhode  Island,  have  vTrv' 
hmited  capacity  to  engage  in  this  kind  of  activity.  I  think  that  the 
Federal  role  IS.  to  ensure  that  all  States  develop  this  potential 

nf  .ff;^^!!?v'*-  ^i'  y^'i>^^        such  a  staunch  advocate 

ofstudent  loans,  both^in  the  Minnesota  Legislature  and  in  the  Con- 
gr^,  that  I  needn't  remind  you  that  the  largest  program  of 
pubhc/pnvate  cj|peration  is  the  Guaranteed  Student  Sl'rS^ 
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gram  whereby  the  banks  can  give  you  $7  billion  and  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  is  $3  billion  a  year.  Thdt  has  been  through 
the  last  couple  of  years,  and  probably  will  be  true  of  the  next  tew 

'■  years.  "  i     ■  j 

The  Greater  Boston  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  an  educa- 
tion committee  which  I  chair,  and  we  recently  took  ^  stand  m  favor 
of  making  sure  that  the  corporate  tuition  payments  continue  to  be 
exempted  from  the  earnings  of  their  employees  I  think  we  are 
going  to  see  in  the  next  10' years  .even  more  corporate  participaUon 
of  continuing  education,  adult  education,  life-teng  leading,  for  ' 
their  own  employees.  That  has  to  be  restored  by  the  House  and 
Senate  in  action,  I  think,  very,  verysoon.  So  it  is  a  very  unportant 

In  Massachusetts,  we  have  had  a  lot  of- help/from"  Digital  and 
from  IBM  in  terms  of  computer  equipment  schools.  Comput- 

er literacy  is  absolutely  vital,-  not  only  for  tW  high-tech  fields,  but 
for  insurance  companies,  banks,  govemmen«  organizations  such  as 
our  own  who  are  increasingly  reliant  on  ddta  bases  and  the^know j- 
edge  systems.  So  that  kind  of  assistance,  if  not  through  thi^bill, 
then  through  the  math  and  science  legislation  whi0  is  wendij^  its 
way  through  thfe  Congress,  is  terribly  important.    ^  •  •  ,  ^_ 

Mr.  Penny.  Mr,  Corrozzi,  did  you  want  to  respond  to  tl^t?  , 

Mr.  CoRROZZi.  Just  a  final  point.  I  could  go  oA  and  t^k  about 
some  of  the  things  hapnening  in  my  State  and  some  of  the  pro- 
grams occurring  acro^  the  country.^  ^'^  > 

I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  States  are  attemptmg  to  forge 
these  partnershii»,  that  the  Federal  Government  is  attempting  to 
bring- programs  that -will  facilitate  them,  and  certainly  mdividual 
collies  at  all  levels  a^e  attempting  to  establish  business  partjier- 
ships.  Is  there  anything  else  to  sayl>ut  this  is  good  and  it  seems  to 
be  mutually  beneficial.  j  *^ 

I  do  think,  however,  as  we  look  at  these  programs,  we  need  to  be 
concerned  about  what  their  effect  is  sometime  down  the  road,  the 
equity  issues.  We  know  about  business,  the  great  sums  of  money 
that  corporations  put  into  educaticm  for  their  employe^.  Some 
studies  recently  conducted  on  that  issue  look  at  the  distribution  ot 
employees  being  tramed  by  institutions,  that  is,  it  may  not  meet 
»  the  classic  equity  goals  that  the  Federal  Government  has  beeil 
looking  for  in  postsecondary  education  in  general.  Corporations 
teaming  with  colleges  will  not  necessarily  t^^m  with^all  colleges,  or 
•certain  kinds  of  corporations  will  establish  relationships  with  other 

*^S^f^l  I  am  saying  i^  this  is  good.  There  are  a  lot  of  propams 
.  happening,  but  I^hink  , we  have  to  look  at  the  tot^^toblish^^^^ 
^hSier  education  and  see  what  the  differential  effects  of  Hie  var- 
ious arrangements  are.  Certainly  many  ,of  th4  thmgs^ 
:  talked  about  here  an(Hn?3ther  hearings  this  yeartrelate  to  the^  Job 
k  Training  Partnership  Aft,  its  success,  and  as  we%re  here  talking 
!  about  "the  Higher  EduiStion  Act,  1  wonder  what  mechanisms  there 
are  through  that"  to  c^rdinate  programs  like  tjiat,  as  weU  as  -the^ 
other  partnerships  we  seek.  .   r^^„j„  r-^ 

Mr.  Penny.  In-  particular,  I  would  like  4»  have  Mr.  Cronm  re- 
spond 'to  this  question,  but  the  others  may  want  to  add  some 
thoufcts  from  th«|r  perspective.  v 
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What  would  you  advocate  as  a  response  to  the  financial  needs  of 
the  growing  population  of  nontraditional  students,  those  who  don't 
fit  our  current  student  , financial  aid  criteria? 
,  Mr  Cronin.  Nontraditional  students  is  an  umbrella  word,  and  it 
includes  almost  anybody  over  2%  or  22  who  doesn't  have  a  family 
of.at  least  parents  to  support  these  students,  but  includes  people 
who  are  ambitious  but  already  on  the  way  to  becoming  well  to  do 
and,  m  some  cases,  whose  companies  will  pay  for  their  education, 
bo  1  (ion  t  think  we  need  to  design  programs  for  them  other  than, 
as  1  just  said,  to  make  sure  that  that  doesn't  get  taxes 'as  a  benefit 
for  their  corporation.  «^  v 

I  suspect  you  are  referring  to  theradult,  which  niay  include  adult 
mmority.  an  adult  on  public  assistance,  folks  on  AFDC,  who  would 
^like  to  go  tpjollegeto  try  it  out  maybe  for  one  course  a  semester 
or  two.  Unfortunately,  those  folks  are  not  eligible  for  student  loans 
*or  the  most  part,  they  aren't  eligible  for  many  of  the  State  pro- 
grams.^ Maybe  we  have  got  to  have  provision  in  this  bill  for  some 

ri!"°  .u^ij  ■^^°^fZ"~H"^^^"~^^^^*'^y  «  P^^^^  who  has  two  or 
three  children,  is  the  sole  supporter  ^f  that  household,  can  go  to 
college  for  a  senjester  or  two  and  take  one  course  and  try  it  out 
and  get  into  a  routine  where  they  can  p(^ibly  qualify  for  taking 
two  courses  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  semester.  ^ 

It  may  mean  higher  education  or  an  associate  degree  or  a  techni- 
cal education  degree  Will  take  We  than  the  usual  timeframe.  It 
may  extend  it  by  2  or  3  or  4  year§;  But  there  has  been  some  fantas- 
tic success  m  a  number  of  States,  including  New  Hampshire  and 
Massachuse^,  getting  folks  off  public  assistance  and  welfare,  not 
through  wotkfare,  but  through  higher  education  and  through  tech- 
nical ^rairimg,  getting  their  incomes  Up  from  $8,000  or  -fedOO  a 
year  to  $/3,000  or  $14,000,  which  is  enough  of  a  jump  to -makr  it 
possible  to  get  off  public  assistance.  We  need  to  have  a  higher  edu- 
cation rfohcy  tliat  is  compassionate  and. that  enables  that  to  take 
place.  ;  •  "  ■ 

The/second  thing  to  fight  to  preserve  is  the  TRIO  programs,  the 
sp«;ial  assistance,  the  EOC' counseling  centers  which,  m  our  State 
and  ^taany  other  States,  reach  out  to  these  adult  students,  nontradi- 
tional students,  and  provide  advice  on  how  to  work  their  way 
thnough  the  maze  of  State  and  Federal  programs,  how  to  line  up 
.^daiV  care,.    ■  "   ■   ' 

In  .  fact,  in  a  letter  that  I  will  send  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
pfiittee,  one  of  the  features  these  nontraditional  students  may  need 
IS  adequate  consideration  of  child-care  costs,  <iay-care  costs,  in  the 
cost  ol  education.  Having  a  babysitter  for  the  one  oi\  two  children 
at  home,  the  young,  children  may,  cost  as  much  as  $3,000  a  year  So 
that  should  be  an  allowance  factor  in  the  cost  of  education.  That 
would  clearly  help  many  of  the  adult  women  who  would  like  to  go 
to  school,  but  have  people  at  home  and  must  pay -a  babysitter  to 
come  m.  ,       .  . 

Mr.  Penny,  It  seems  to  me  that  is  a  particularly  crucial  area  as 
women  who  have  been  at  home  and  out  of  the  work  force  decide 
that  they  want  to  pursue  academic  training  or  vocational  ti-aining 
not  only  saddled  with  the  cost  of  the  education,  they  are  sad- 
dled with  incidental  costs  like  day  care,  and  all  of  that  is  made 
even  more  difiicult  because  of  a  il^ily  income  situation  that  may 


disqualify  them  from  the  financial  assistance  that  is  available  to 
^whiat  we  consider  traditional  students, 

Mr/  CnoNiN,  That  is  ti-ue.  If  there  is  anotiier  wage  earner,  and  if ' 
there  is  another  income,  then  our  proposal  for  a  supplementary 
student  loan  program  may,  under  some  circumstances  be  very, 
very  useful  to  the  adult  learner. 

Ms;  McMahon.  I  would  like  to  reinforce  both  points  that  Mr, 
\Cronin  made. 

We  have  had  extraordinary  results  with  an  EOG  program  in  the 
iiiner  city  which  has  given  ^access  to  people  in  that  area  to  higher 
education,  both  at  the  associate  ie\m  and  at  the  l^calaureate 
level.  It  has  been  critical  to  that  comrfcnity. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  things  we  find  in  Rhode  Island  is  that  we 
have  a  larger  percent^e  of  women  at  entry-level  jobs  and  a  small- 
er percentage  in  management  and  professional  jobs  than  the  rest  of 
the  Nation.  We  find  that  that  trend  is  being  exacerbated.  While,  in 
the  rest  of  the  Nation,  the  nmnber  of  women  moving  up  in  the 
management  and  professional  jobs  is  increasing,  ii>  |?hode  Island  it 
is  decreasing  slightly,  but,  nevertheless,  decreasing. 

It  is  very  important  for  purposes  of  equity  for  women  in  disad- 
vantaged groups,  minorities,  to  have  this  opportunity  to  access 
higher  education  initially,  at  least  on  a  part-time  basis.  We  inifia^ 
ed  in  bur  State  cpUege  a  performance-based  admissions  prqgram 
designed  just  for  that  population.  But  the  heartbreaking  thing 
about  it  is  the  lack  of  aid  for  people  who  have  got  to  start  out  on  b 
part-time  basis. 

Also,  one  of  the  other  things  in  tHp  equity  area  that  we  are  con- 
cerned about  is  the  fact  that  job  opportunities  for  women  at  the 
entry  level  often  require  more  Jiteracy  than  they  do  foremen-  There 
are  frequently  job  opportunitiMvfor  men  that  are  basically  manual 
labor,  that  kind  of  thing.  So,  a|{^n,  T  think  the  connection  betwe^ 
equity  and  the  provision  of  assistance  for  part-time  s^derits  is  very 
important* 

Mr.  Penny-  Thahk  you.  I  appreciate  your  comments. 
•Mr.  SIMON^  We  thank  the  tliree  of  you  for  your  testimony* 
We  will  recess  until  1:30  at  ^61  Rayburn. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Douglas     Seipelt  foUows:]  - 

*  .     .    Student  Loan  Proojum      \  * 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  GtMmnittee:  I  am  Dou^l^  R.  Seipelt,  Director 
of  the  Colorado  Student  Loan  Program.  It  is  a  pleasurfe  to  speafcto  you  conc^ming 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  embodied  nvfiR  ^240  and  specif- 
ically the  sections  which  deal  with  the  Student  Loan  Frogra^    \  -  . 

The  reiifilrniation  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  concept  is  nipet  important  to 
.Anyone  concerjied  .with  ,fmaneii^e4ucational  (Wt^  bothj^  and  in  the  future.  ^  . 

f^edefal  involvement  in  all  forms  of  financial  a$sistani^  is  the  cornerstone  of  edu- 
cationi^  access  for  thousands  of  needy  students  and  is  a  iwponsibility  t^at  cannot 
be  del^ated.  This  bill  reallocates  ms^or  federal  resound  for  needy \stu^nta 
through  expansion  of  the  Pell  $ystem  and  increased  borrowing  capacity  for  eligible, 
students  under  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Pro^am< 

I  believe  that  regardless  of  what  the  need  may  be  for  educational  credit,  a  balance 
of  federal  %«6ources  available  musM>e  struck  between  loan  and  grant  fundsl  This 
bill  rec<^izes  that  balance  and  makes  a^ditioial  grant  funds  available  for  the 
needy  students,  Uius  reducing  tJhe  necessity  for  tto^e  students  to  borrow  money. 

•^The  federal  role  in  financing  educational  costs  for  needy  students  has,  in  my  opin- 
ion, been  well  thought  out  in  this  legislation.  However,  one  major  gap  renoains:  we 
must  also  realize  the  o^dit  needis  ^  iru«idle^i^^  ,  _ 
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'^o^f  t''°"  oriKinal  target  for  the  subsidies  provided  m  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 

dent L«ui  Program  was  the  so  called  middle  class  fakjy.  The  Wat  ofthe^^S. 
ZTr,  ^f^"^  "^"^r^  andTaxnili^  with  ««h  flow  pn>blem«  tibJ?row  Se5^S 
of  thrS?,rr  ^t'*  ^^  income  that  wa«  expected  to  inci^  aTa  St 

•  L  ISfiS^nSS.  PWlowphy  existed  from  the  start-  of  the 

In  1981,  a  m^r  shift  of  congressional  policy  took  place  concerniiui  the  loan  oro- 
gram.  This  was  due  to  two  rn^or  factors:  "M«"^uAHiJ  me  ioaa  pro- 

W  Increased  federal  deficits  causing  pnkrana  cutbacks  and, 
-     m  Increasiiig  pressure  from  the  Knancjkl  Aid  Communitv  toilow  more  ewint  nnH* 
work  funds  to  ijualillad  nee^y  .Uidents  iSstead  of  iL.  sffiS  TtK^Sf- 

As  a  result,  the  impact  of  the  1981  reconciliation  was  a  change  in  the  concent  of 
Uie  Guaranteed  Ix)an  Pyogram.  It  became  a  need  based  FiiiaS  >S¥?oSS 
income  limits  were  ratabUshed  for  prqgratti  eligibility  *-»«8raH3,  ana 

w  **!t**^'      ^""^  '^'^t  ««       basis  of  the  need  for  subsidv  as 

defined  by  the  same  system  with  which  we  aUocate  grant  resourceTlTie  p?SSS^ 
longer  serve*  most  of  those  families  wboee  earnings  exceed  IsJcKW  per  yffw™ 
justify  the  use  of  scarce  f«leral  resources  to  a«ist  needTSW^y^rSnK  SiS? 
^t  subsidies  for  educational  credit.  However,  we  have'b^Table  to  dSd^S 
expenditures  to  provide  access  to  credit  for  those  families  tlSt  lack  dSfonS^ 

"sSr  Sif Sd'^s^or'^GsW^-t^n^r ^^^f 

'     .That  «»  «*ere  the  new  reauthorization  falls  short  in  my  opinion.  We  must  recoe- 
nize  the  credit  neecb  of  middle  class  families  who  are  ineligible  becau^  of^tiS 
The  most  important  aspect  of  the  GSL  fofyeareTiSuie  theo^ff 
studento  borrowing  now  and  paying  later^th  future  earninji  I  dij^ee  withS^ 
I«opIe  who  beheve^that  the  pM  Prog^  has  accomplS  The  £ 

W!M«J  credit  instrument.  At  best,  it  is  a  rtgional  cred  t  instrument  Confined  to  the 

•  SnJlhlv^'^'''^  r^^^V'^.J?^  l^^owed  by  wealthy  families  who^  Sk? 
f^lf^a^Tu^-  V^^  "^'^^  classTammes  cannot  afford  the  monthly^entS 
on  a  IIO.-OOO  debt  instrument  for  higher  education  costs  out  of  current  inoroe.  ^V- 
th^  many  of  them  will  still  be  responsible  for  tho«e  debt*  in  tS^SSm^t 

h,lll!!^  ^^""^  ^'"■^  ^y**^?     National  Higher  Education  credit  to  work  it  must 
nave  thre6  m^or  components:  . 

,  (1)  It  must  be  reasonably  prjced. 
(2)  It  must  lookf  to  future  income  for  its  payback  and 

Someone  must  be  responsible  for  making  current  intermit  payments  ^ 
t   To  make,  my  point  more  clear,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  study  recently  done  by 
my  agency  which  explored  the  educational,  credit  demands  of  Colorado  familieTwe 

collection  of  data  in  two  categories  that  are  defined  i^ 
nauobally  rec^iz^i  terms;  unmet  need  and  expected  p^ntal  contributions  We 
consider  unmet  need  to  be  that  document^  need  which  remains  after  all  S^r  Sd 
nn^r^J"  ^f"^'  f^,«t"dy  '■suited  in  a  conservative  estimation  ofmlS^C 
one  hundred  million  doilare  of  documented  unmet  need  in  Colorado  fa^lS  S 
were  eligible  for  financial  aid.  The  need  for  credit  becomes  much  SaSwSn  we 
Sf'wf^  «.P'-'>PO'^on  of  the  expected  parental  contribution  Sd  generate  a 
abtf  at  yo^r'SSSt       ^'   """"^^  ^        ^  ^  study  avtii 

i-u-rf^^.  therefore  concluded  that  federal  aid,  both  in  grant  resources  and  GSL 
eligibihty,  |s  failing  significantly  short  in  providi^  the  assScenS^fiS 
by  an  evaluation  that  we  all  believe  in*^  called  needs  S^^^ym^ 
l^T-^'^Af  '^^'^f^^^i  J«;f  re^^pectinglncreasingly^fcSS?  b^^^^ 
from  our  middle  da^  families  without  a  widely  accepted  ifistrument  to  help  defrS 
cash  oontnbutions.  We  must  find  alternative  financing  mechanisms  to  respond  to 
the  increasing  amount  of  unmet  need  and  expected  parental  contributionTor  we 
will  face  a  jnajor  crisis  m  educational  finance  during  this  decade  • 

1  ri^pectfully  propose  that  this  Committee  take  a  hard  look  at  authorizinsr  a  cuar- 
anteed  non-subsidized  GSL  loan  which  wiU  help  meet  this  need  StiSlit^ 
type  of  loan  was  authorized  under  the  GSL  fconcept.  umes  past  tins 

The  new  supplemental  GSL  should  have  the  foUowiM  characteristics- 
(1)  A  maximum  interest  rate  of  12% 


<2}  Interest  would  be  paid  current  by  the  student  or  family. 


■■ 

^3)  Dependent  undenftaduate  und  ifriiduate,  studentij  would  be  ^ifl|le;  ; 
,    '  (4)  Annual  loan  limits  to  be  $4,000  and  be  in  addition  to  any  GSPfligUuUty. 
'  <5)  Ix)ias  >^uld  have  the  same  tenns  as  GSL,  / 

(6)  Special  iUowani^  would  be  paid  under  the  formula  of  (91 4ay  T-Bill  +  - 

^12%1  ^<  \   ,  .  . 

(7)  No.deferrentlbouid  be  granted  except  iuKWoi  Stat  ^ 

(8)  FuUy  Guaranty. 

(9)  Loan  to  be  made  as  a  family  loan  with  cofiignevs.  ;  '  ; 
This  new  prc^rani  should  replace  ALAS  "and  n?duce  the  burden  of  nxiddie  clase 

.  families  to  make  inunediate  repaymenta  under  PLUS,  If  we  are  to  face  the  hard 
facts,  higher  education  co^t^i  have  outstripped  the  ability  of  student^  uJOit  family 

'state  Government^i,  and  the  Fedet^l  Governnient  to  pay  thoeie  costs  in  cash  from 
current  income  or  available  r^urces.  Thus,  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  ability  of  all 
feitudente  to  seek  and  secure  higher  education  opportunities,  we  must  continue  t4p 
utilize  u  solid  system  of  credit  which  looks  to  future  earnings  for  its  repayment. 
I  believe  the  F^eral  Government  has  a  responsibihty  to  provide  acce^  not  only 

.  to  needy  students,  but  to  all  its  constitiu?nts.  To  accomplish,  this,  alternative  sources 
of  credit  must  be  available  to  finance  Wgher  education  costs  irrespective  of  the 
actual  federal  dollars  allocated  for  grants  and  intea^t  subsidi^v  The  GSL  is  a  firm 
building  block  for  such  a  program,  I  believe  th^  need  for  an  expanded  GSL  prc^am 
must  be  recc^fnizad  immediatdy  to  avoid  a  m^or  crisis  in  eaucaUonal  finance  in 
this  decade.  ■  \.>  '    ■  *  ■ 

I  thank  you  for  your  tin^  and  consideration.  ' 

[Whereupon,  at  U:55  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  recon- 
vene in  room  2261,  Raybum  House  Office  Building,  at  1:30  p.m., 
this  siame  day.]  /- 

■  ■"AJniRNCKJiN  SJESSro^    ,  '  '  ,  ;  ■      ., "  '  / 

Mr.  Simon.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  its  hearing, 

I  will  enter  my  statement  in  the  record,         ,    r  ) 

[Opening  statement  of  Congressman  Paul  Simoni^^^ 

Opkning  Statkmbnt  of  Hon/  Paul  Simon^  a  R»rbsiotativj6  i^rCoNG*K»  Fjiom 
TKK  Statk^ok  Iwnois  ANn  Chairman,  Subcommotjrk  on  Posi^JecxwixAax  finucA'- 
'  TioN,  SIakch  28, 1984,  Am»JMooN  ^ 

This  afternoon  we  will  hear  from  witness^  t^arding  the  teacher  preparation 
title  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments.  As  you  know,  the  current  provisions 
have  either  been  removed  from  Title  V  (jn  the  case  of  teacher  centers),  been  ^r^, 
-    pealed,  or  been  left  unfunded.  I  believe  this  is  a  real  opportunity  to  rewrUe  the  title 
and  to  address  soma  major  ia&ue«  facing  American  ©ducatiop. 

The  Merit  Pay  Task  Force,  which  1  chaired,  recommended  a  compreh^ive  np- 
proach  to  improving  teacher  preparation  and  profeflslonal  development.  In  this  title 
I  have  attempt^jd  to  develop  a  comprehensive  legislative  approach  m  these  ,  areas  m 
well  as  attracting  the  best  and  the  brightest  to  the  teaching  profi^sion, 
,  Ut  me  descrite  briefly  the  proposals  in  Title^^  ..^^  '  .  ^  ^  ^. 

First,  HR.  5a9k,incorporatefi,  with  some  modifications,  H.R  4477,  mtroduced  by 
my  colleague  Ron  Wyden  that  creates  a  prt^ram  of  scholarships  for  outstanding  stu- 
dents who  want  to  be  teachers,  and  a  national  fellowship  prc^am  for  dassroom 
teachers  for  study,  travel  and  academic  improvement  These  programs  are  designed 
to  encourage  a  higher  quality  of  teacher  candidates  and  will  enable  claasrpom  te^- 
ers  to  expand  thdr  intellectual  achievementa  and  ui^prade  their  ^dll^. 

The  Merit  Pay  Task  Force  acknowledged  the  sU«^  of  summear  mshtu^  mid 
■  workshops  for  educators  sponsored  by -&e  ^*atic«ial  Scieace^^^^ 
agencies*  and  suggested  that  a  similar  program  be  ins^tuted  for  tm:hers  generally. 
T?ie  coal  would  ^  to  have  all  of  the  2  million  teachers  in  the  country  attend  an 
institute  in  the  next  10  years,  at  theVte  of  200,000  per  year.  The  institute  and 
workshops  in  H.R  5240  would  improve  the  knowledge  and  skills,  and  mstructional 
.    and  administrative  methods,  in  additibn  to  evaluatw^ 

Title  V  of  the  bill  also  provide  for  grants  to  establish  programs  such  as  mentor 
support  for  banning  teachers  uxd  professioml  developmej^t  resources  centers. 
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'J^  bill  also  include  a  program  df  granto  to  collies  and  univemties  to  make 
improveoienta  m  tiwr  teacher  txaimng  curriculum  and  for  developing  exeniDlarv 

programs,-  ■     .  ■  -  „  *: 

.    Frotn  teachers,  schoca  administrators  and  university  officials,  the  Merit  Pay  Task 
i-orce  heard  that  there -need  to  be  more  effective  partnerships  between  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  e>ducation.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  sharing  of  technologi- 
cal resources  and  faculty  and  in  consultation  on  management  and  administratiMi. 
i  and  for  cooperative  projects  among  universities.  :  ■  , 

.Finally,  H.R.  5240  provides  for  studies  of  teacher  sutiply  and  demand  and  for  re- 
^•eareh  on  teacher  evaliiation.  teacher  education  and  professional  development 

Our  witn^see  today  have  substimtial  experience  in  tether  education  i^ues  Thev 
^-  J^iricia  Graham,  Dean  of  the  Harvani  Graduate. School  of  Education.  She 
will  be  jomed  by  Dr.  Sharon  Rdbinson,  Director  of  Instruction  and  Professional  De- 
veiopraent  of  the  National  Education  Association,  and  I>r.  SW>ert  Saunders,  Dean  of 
the  College  of  i^ucation  of  Memphis  State  University  and  President-Elect  of  the 
.  Amencan  Association  for  Collies  of  Teacher  Education.  ^ 

I  welcome  you  today,  and  I  look  forward  to  hearing  your  tesfiimony/  : 

Mr.  Simon.  What  we  are  taiking  about  today  iA  title  V.  Among 
other  things,  title  V  incorporates  basically  the  thrust  of  a  su^es- 
tion  of  ray  colleague,  Ron  Wyden,  who  has  mention^  it  and  l«s  in 
■  a  separate  legislation  that  would  encour'age ,  really \superior  stu- 

dents to  go  into  teaching.  In  incorporates  tlie  whole  idfea  of  shimmer 
institutes  and  workshops  and,  among  other  things,  Also  incorpo- 
rates something  that  I  thipk  can  be  effective,  and  that  is  to  ehcour- 
age  partnershijs  between  elementary  and  secondary  ^jixools  and 
institutions  of  higher  education.  >  T 

As  I  loQk  at  the  Chicago  scene,  for  example,  somehow  we  dught 
to  be  pulling  the  great  resources  of  the  University  of  Chicago!  the 
University  of  Illinois,  Northwestern  University,  Chicago  State  Urii- 
versity  and  mesh  them  with  the  obvious  huge  needs  of  that  urt>an 

-.  school  system  where,  clearly,  a  great  many  young  people  are  not 
receiving  a  quality  education,  I  say  that  meaning  no  disrespect  to 
the  many  fine  teachers  and  administrators  in  the  Chicago  schi)oi 
.  .  system.  ^  ■ "  .  ■ 

Anyway,  we  are  going  ta  take  a  whole  look  iat  title  V  this  after- 
noon. I  am  pleased  to  paU  as  the  first  witness  my  colleague  from 
the  State  of  Oregon,  Ron  Wyden,  who,  I  might  add,  in  addition  to 
everytmng  else,  his  other  contributions,  was  probably  more  respon* 
sible  than  any  one  person  for  the  creation  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Merit  Pay  that  really  went  much  bey6nd  simply  merit  pay  that  re- 
ported back~I  can't  remember— 3  months  ago  or  4  months  ago, 

,  whenever  it  was.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  ■ 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RON  WYDEN,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  OREGdW 

.  Mr.  Wyden.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  really  is  a 
pleasure  to  be.  here.  I ^think  it  is  fair  to  say  no  one  in  this  country 
-  has  done  more  to-support  the  kind  of  educatiDnal  programs  that  we" " 
are  talking  about  today  than  you  ha^.  Frankly,  I  am  kind  of  sorry 
to  see  you  getting  ready  to  move  over  to  the  other  side  of  Capita 
Hill,  the  other  body.  I  guess  it  is  a  sacrifice  that  people  like  me 
ought  to  make  for  the  good  of  the  country.  We  will  he  anxious  to 
work-with  you  over  there.  V 
Mr.  Simon.  You  are  an  outstan<^ng  witness,  obvioiisly,  [Laugh- 

■ERIC",;. , 


Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
py  prepared  testimony  be  entered  in  record. 
■  Mr.  Simon.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record.  -  ^ 

"Mr.  WYDsaj.  Let  me  just,  if  I  might,  try  to  summarize  a  Mtle  bit 
\     and  be  brief  here  today.  .  \-,  x- 

^       I  think  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  we  face  literally  a  surfeit  ot_  re- 
ports and  stjidies  in  the  last  few  months,  extending  over  the  last 
.  few  years,  that  indicate  to  us  very  clearly  that  we  got  to  take  some 
action  to  improve  our  schools  in  this  country,  I  think  what  your 

-  legislation  does  is  it  takes  the  recommendations  of  these  reports 
and  turns  them  into  a  comprehensive  workable  Federal  poucy. 
While  not  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  educational  reform— we  all 
know  that  there  are  a  variety  of  areas  we  have  to  look  at  to  pull 

'  that  off— I  think  that  your  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  gomg  to 
produce  a  qualitative  difference  in  .higher  education  m  this  coui>- 
try,  I  want  to  make  that  very  clear  at  the  outset.  . 

As  you  mentioned,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with  your  and 
our  colleagues,  Mr.  G<K>dling  and  Congressman  Golems 
member^  the  Task  Fbrce  on  Merit  Pay.  We  were  chafed,  of 
couree,  by  Chairman  Perkins  to  explore  the  question  of  ment  pay 
specifically  while  looking  at  the  broader  context  of  teachers  pay 
and  workmg  conditions  in  this  country.  I  just  think  as  a  result  ot 
that  task  force,  which  included  Jeaders  of  almost  every  national 
education  constituency,  we  really  are  in  a  position  to  do  what  your 
legislation  does,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  that  is  to  ^ntiaUy  f^act  ttie 
key  recommendations    out  committee's  work  m  the  Illation  tot 

What  I  would  like  to  do  is  focus  just  for  a  second  on  the  question 
specifically  that  I  tried  to  look  at  at  some  length,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  how  we  attract  sharp  people  into  the  teaching  protes- 
sien,  and  then  bow  we  retain  them.  ,  ^       •  ^i.  *  «• 

/  [  think  that  what  we  found  on  the  task  force  is  that  effective 
schooling  starts  in  the  classroom  and,  though  teacher  pay  is  e^n- 
tially  a  local  arid  State  matter,  there  are  ways  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  provide  leadership  &d  encouragement  in  this  area,  1 
think  that  is  exactly  what  your  bill  does,  Mr.  Ch^mmi,  part 
andpart  B  of  title  Vspecifically/where  we  s^  created  the 
Perkins  Scholarship  Program  and  the  talented  teacher  fellowships. 
As  you  mentioned,  these  provisions  are  very  much  like  the  legisla- 
-  tion  that  you  and  Congressman  Gpodiing,  Con^easraan  Colera^, 

-  and  I  all  introduced  at  the  end  of  last  November,  H.R.  4477,  the 
Talented  Teachers  Act.  ;    ^  ,    ,  .  _  .  xt,„ 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  again  trying  to  be  brief,  it  was  the  clear 
finding  of  the  task  force  that  the  status  of  teaching  m  this  country 
•  and  Ihe  prospects  for  it»  future  were  really  yery_  senoualy  XBlPet- 
iled.  The  profession  faces  traditionally  low  pay,  distmct  lack  ol  re- 
wards, low  public  esteem,  and  requirements  of  teachers  m  and  out 
ofthe  classroom,  of  course,  are  enormous.      .  „  t.  ^.u^^. 

'  The  statistics,  what  we  found  in  the  task  force,  really  bem  that 
out  Recent  studies  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  and  others  show  that  teachers  on  the  average^are 
paid  1^— from  the  start  to  the  fmish  of  their  careers—than  others 
in  the  private  sector  such  as  accountants,  drafters,  engmeers,  attor- 
neys, programmers,  a  variety  of  different^professions. 
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^  happened,  particularly  between  1972  to  1980,  is  that 
there  has  been  a  50  percent  decrease  in  the  number  students -en- 
termg  teacher  education  programs.  , 

I  think  more  importently,  again  citing  the  recent  report  by  the 
Came^e  Founctetion,  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  high  school  sen- 
iors, who  took  ^the  scholastic  aptitude  test  in  1982  are  expected  to 
m^or  in  education.  That  is  half  the  number  of  students  who  choee^ 
teaching  m  -197.3.  In  addition  to  that  dropoff,  of  course,  we  saw  re- 
^  ""Ctions  m  the  average  teacher's  salary  as  well. 

The  qu^Uon  tjiat  we  face,  as  we  did  ^en  we  looked  at  the  earli- 
er bill  and  today  s  legislation,  as  why  in  the  wdrld  would  somebody 
choose  to^become  a  teacher  in  this  country?  Clearly,  some  talented 
individuals,  despite  the  barriers  I  jUst  mentioned,  are  still  chooeing 
to  try  to  surmount  those  in  some  way  and  become  teachere.  But 
many~-i  do  want  to  emphasize  many— just  are  not.  I  think  it  is  a 
particularly  s^ious  matter  at  this  time  when  the  National  Center 
by  1987         Statistics  is  forecasting  a  shortage  of  37,000  teachers 

iJh^  f?"  ^"Iw  ^  ^r^*  ^^^y  troubled  by  the 

length  of  time  that  good  teachers  are  steying  in  the  cla^oom.  Be- 
tween  10  and  20  percent  of  the  teachers  are  leaving  the  profession 
after  jmt  l^year  on^tHe  job.  Even  words,  half  the  teachers  call  it 
quits  alter  7  years.  Agam,  the  evidence  shows  -that  the  people  who 
are  leaving  are  cream  of  the  crop, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  particularly  appreciated  what  you  said  in  your 
openmg  statement  about  the  need  to  try  to  address  the  crisis  with 
partnership.  I  think 'we  saw  that  come  up  again  and  again  in  the 
1  ask  Force  on  Merit  fay,  -a  partnership  of  teachers,  administra- 
toi%,  parents,  all  the  people  who  have  an  interest  in  this  working 
together  to  overcome  the  obstacles  facing  American  teachers.  * 
„  1  think  what^our  legislation  does  is  exemplifies  that  the  Federal 
Government  a^olutely  mtist  be  part  of  that  partnership.  The 
teacher  scholarship  and  fellowship  provisions  help  us  address  in  a 
modest  way  two  fundamental  problems  where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  play  a  rol^:  first  is  the  lack  of  incentives  for  outstanding 
students  to  become  teachers;  and  second,  lack  of  rewards  and  recog- 
nition, once  we  get  these  superior  individuals,  to  stay  in  the  class- 
room.   -     ,  ■  ,  ■  ■■  ■  '  ■ 

•  The  Carl  D.  Perkins  Scholarship  Program  would  provide  10,000 
scholarships  to  encourage  the  best  and  the  brightest  high  school 
graduat^  frdm  across  the  country  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
bcholarships  of  not  more  than  $5,000  each— or  the  cost 'of  the  stu- 
dents education,  whichever  is  less— would  be  ^warded  by  the 
States  to  Wiicaht&  who  hive -graduated  at  the  ^p^  of  thw 
Awardees  would  agree  to  teach  for  a  period  of  time  iii  return  for  . 
the  scholarships.  -  ' 

The  Talented  Teacher  Fellowship  Program,  part  B  oMitle  V 
would  provide  incentives  to  keep  talented  teachers  in  cW 
i?HAn^"^^f^  ^  ^  °f  «^t,  fellowships  of  not  more  than 
$^5,utX)  would  he  provided  to  two  outstanding  teachers  in  every  one 
of  our  congressional  districte.  These  awards  would  be  used  by  re-  - 
cipients  for  up  to  1  year's  sabbatical  leave  for  study,  research, 
travel  or  curriculum  improvement,  and  fellows  could  pursue  a  wide 
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variety  of  different  areas  ranging  from  curriculum  development, 
model  teacher  prt^ams  and  the  like.  ,  - 

Iff  return  for  the- fellowshij^,  which  would  be  awarded  by  a  na- 
.  .ii^hal  panel,  an  awardee  would  agree  to  teach  for  at  least  2  more 

I  would  like  to  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Talented  Teach- 
ers Act,  embodied  in  parts  A  and  B,  has  received  overwhelming 
support  from,  the  key  education  leaders  and  policymakers  across 
the  country.  Among  thc»e  who  have  applauded  the  hill  are,  of 
course,  members  of  the  Merit  Pay  Task  Force;  50  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  both  parties  who  have  already  signed  on  as  sponsors;  lead- 
era  such  as  Gov.  Thomas  Kean  of  New  Jersey;  Ernest  Boyer  of  Uie 
Carnegie  Foundation;  Dean  Patricia  Graham,  here  today  from  Ha- 
vard's  Graduate  School  of  Education;  Robert  C.  Wood,  a  member  of 
the  20th  Century  Fund  Task  Force;  Derek' Bok,  president  of  Har- 
vard University;  and  I  believe  the  subcommittee  has  a  rash  of 
newspaper  editorial  boards  that  we  have  accumulated  in  support  of 
the  legislation,  as  well. 

Let  me,  if  I  might,  Mr.  Chairman,  just  talk  about  a  couple  of 
areas  where  I  think  we  still  have  some  room  for  debate  and  could 
discuss  a  little  bit  further.  ,     _x  i--v^  r 

Specifically  I  want  to  talk  about  the  eligibility  pool,  portabihty  ol 
bfenefits  and  the  payback  provisions  for  the  scholarship.  I  do  want 
to  say  that  I  think  that  this  is  all.really  very  mod^t  in  the  context 
of  the  overall  effort,  and  I  want  my  remarks  seen  in  that  regard. 

Firat,  with  regards  to  the  applicant  pool,  the  Talented  Teachers 
Act  originally  discussed  that  those  eligible  for  the  teacher  scholar- 
ships come  from  the  top  10,  percent  of  their  graduating  high  school  ■ 
class.  With  the  bill  before  us  today,  we  are  talking  about  a  pool  of 
ahout  5  percent  of  the  class.  .  '  . 

^  Although  it  is  impossible,  based  on  current  data,  to  ascertam  ex- 
actly where  students  graduating 'in  the  top  5  or  10  or  even_25  per- 
cent of  their  high  school  classes  are  going  after  graduation,  I  would 
hope  that  it  might  be  possible  to  work  out  a  way,  Mr.  Chauanan, 
that  we  could  go  up  to  the  10  percent  figure.  .  , 

Currently,  students  in  the  top  of  their  class  ^re  heavily  recruited 
by  colleges,  businesses  and  jrthers  to  pursue  various  opportunities. 
The  recruitment  pressure  increases  exponentially  from  the  bottom 
^  of  .  the  class  to  the  top.  It  is  my  feeling  that,  if  we  stayed  with  o 
percent,  we  might  be  looking  at  a  pool  that  was  just  a  little  bit  too 
small.  I  also  think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  most  in  this  top  5  per- 
cent may  not  be  as  sympathetic  to  teaching,  and^  may  ^  a  little 
more  likely  to  choose  a  little,  more  high-paying  field.  So,  JJ^mnk  il 

-  ^ere  is  a  way  we  dian  work  it  out  so  we  can  go  a  littie-bit  higher. 

'than  5  percent,  that  might  be  helpful.  ■  ^.  , 

Second,  with  regard  te  the  portability  of  the  scholarahips  and  the 
service  pay^:  ^k  provisions,  under  4he  Talented  Teachere  Act,  as 
.  originally  pat  together^  scholarship  recipients  could  attend  a^SfCol- 
lege  or  university  and  then  teach  in  any  State  of  the  UnioiV  The 
service  payback  provision  was  1  year  for  each  year  the  scholarship 
was  awarded.  x  '         .    ,^  ^     v  ■ 

Under  H.R-  5240,  the  awardees  would  be  required  to  teach  m  an 
elementary  or  second^  school  in  the  Sta^  that  actually  awarded 
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the  scholarehip  sind  the  service  payback  required  is  2  years  for 
.   each  year  the  scholarship  was  awarded.  ^  i«r 

^^'f  area,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  my  concern  might 
"^l^^^  ^  problem  by  restricting  recipi- 
ents to  teaching  only  m  their  home  State.  We  could  face  a  situation 
where  for  instance,  in  a  particular  State,  the  awardee  was  unable 
to  find  employment  in  the  fields  in  which  hf?  or  she  was  instructed 
We  might  also  facejhe  question  of  what  would  happen  if  someone 
m^f'"oK"''-^'"  history  While  preparing  to  become  teacher  and 
mosrof  the  jobs  available  were  in  physical  education  or  mathemat- 
«f -/^.^Wy  we  could  even  face  a  predicament  that  if  a>articular 
btate  had  no  teaching  shortage,  but  another  State  in  the  Union 
mignt. 

One  last  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  the  2-for-l  service 
payl^ck  provision.  I  wonder  if  perhaps,  we  have  been  a  little  rl 
t^"f  r  ^'^^  Though  there  is  a  substantial  rewaiS 

Sn?S?*°  •       T'P'^^V^  ^^"^^^  ^^"^  ^achers  to  work 

alm<^t  twice^as  long  as  the  average  teacher,  and  we  may  face  the 

?y  fntend^  opposite  effect  of  what  we  had  original- 

Again,  Mr  Chairman,  I  consider  all  three  of  these  points  in  the 
broad  context  of  Western  civilization  and  the  legislative  process  to 
not  exactly  be  monumental.  ^  y^^^ 

^  I  would  conclude,  as  I  stated  earlier,  that  we  are  all  trying  to  . 
figure  out  a  way  to  get  these  very  bright  and  gifted  people  go 
into  thejrofession.  I  think  Herbert  Kohl,  in  hi?  new  book  "Grow- 

Teacher,"  really  hits  the  nail  on  the 

'^??^^'  ^  ^^"^^  is  like  wanting  to  have 

children^or  to  write  or  paint  or  dance  or  invent  or  think  through  a 
mathTOetical  equation  that  only  few  have  been  able  to  solve" 
Ihere  is  no  gauging  this  desire.  It  is  one  that  has  provided'  us  excel- 
lent teachers  m  this  country,  and  it  has  done  so  even  though  we 
haven  t  done  a  great,  deal  to  encourage  their  entering  the  profes- 

So  I  am  just  veiy  pleased  to  be  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  I  said,  I 
tninJi  It  is  a  national  sacrifice  to  have  to  give  you  up  here  in  the 
gf"^'  I  guess  it^is^  for  the  broader  good  for  you  being  in  the 
Senate..  I  look  forward  to  working  very  clcwely  with  you  when  you 
are  over  there,  ■  ^ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Congressman  Ron  Wyden  follows:] 
PsaPAKio)  Statkmint  or  Hon.  Ron  Wvbkn.  a  Rkprsskntativk  in  CoNOuaai  Vuou 

THB  StaTK  OP  OhJKJON 

Thank  you,  Chainnan  Siroon,  for  inviting  me  here  today  to  teatify  before  the  Bub- 
^^omnnttee  on  HR  5240,  reauthorizing  the  ifiKher  ^ 

1  would  hke  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  fine  work  in  the  .House  of 

S-'SS^T- "  H  ^^^"S  ^i"^''""       for  the  improvemeSt  SSon 

in  Araenca.  It  IS  due  in  isurge  part  to  your  outstanding  work  in  the  Comrraw  that 
many  students  .today  are  stiji  edible  for  federal  financial  a«i«tSnSm3^?3)le  to  ' 
prtW  for  thejr  futures  at  colleget  and  universities.  «na  arp  aoie  to  . 

rhese  effortii  to  improve  higher  education  have  not  stopped  in  lf)84  A  surfeit  of 

i^h'^k  wtlf  tf  f  h'ST  f  "^i?  ^^^^^  ^        «^^ino^  imXVifr 

schools.  Well,  this  bill  takes  the  recommendations  of  those  reports  and  iunw  them 
intoj«m.bie,  workable  federa^  policy.  While  not  the  be-all  an/end-aJl  of  XatS 
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Imt  summer  and  fall,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  •erving' wUh  you  and  Congressmen 
Goodling  and  Coleman  as  a  member  of  the  Task  Force  on  Mfcrjt  Pay.  That  commit- 
tee was  charged  by  EducaUon  and  Labor  Chairman  Carl  D.  Perkins  to  explore  the 
idea  of  merit  pay  for  teachere,  while  looking  at  the  broader  context  of  teachers  pay 
and  working  conditions  and  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  America. 

As  a  member  of  that  task,  force,  which  included  leaders  ot  almost  every  national 
educational  constituency,  I  would  like  to  concentrate  my  testimony  today  on  Title  V 
^f  the  bill  before  us,  which  would  enact  all  of  the  federal  reconoinendaUons  m  our 

. '^Specifically,  Title  V  takes  aition—action  which  is  urgently  needed—on  the  task 
force's  recommendations  for:  _  ■    i.  • 

( 1 )  TiTie  inauguration  of  an  expansion  of  the  summer  institute  60d  inservice  Uam- 
iDg  opportunities  for  teachers;  . 

(2)  The  upgrading  of  colleges  of  teacher  education;  '     ,  j   •  •  * 

(3)  The  encouragement  of  professional  development  of  teachers  and  administra- 
tors in  our  schools;  ,  ,  .        .  ' 

(4)  Directing  federal  agencies  to  assat  in  developuig  ways  to  judge  teachers  per- 
formance that  could  be  used  in  a  performance  based  pay  system.  ■  ,  '■■ 

(5)  The  inauguration  of  a  talented  teacher  scholarship  program  to  recruit  student* 
into  the  teaching  profession;' and  ^  ■  j 

m  The  institution  of  a  talented  teacher  fellowship  program  to  recognize  outgtand- 
ins  teachers  in  classrooms  across  the  country.  ..^  ,        '  ,    .    r  -  . 

The  Task  Force  on. Merit  Pay  recognized  the  need  to  lift  the  stapdards  ofrinstruc- 
tion  in  this  nation-that  eflective  schooling  starts  in^the  clasroorn  and  that,  though 
teacher  pay  is  a  local  and  sta'ie  matter,  there  £»re  w^ys  for  the  federal  government 
to  jrov^de  leadership  and  encourageraeut  in  this  area.  Those  avenu«^  are  provided 

*°rd  like  to  focus  this  afternoon  spetSAcally  on  Parts  A  and  B  of^Title  V,  which 
.  create  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Scholarship  iWram  and  the  Talented  Teacher  Fellow-, 
ship©.  These  provisi.oys  were  included  in  a  Sill  which  1  introduced  with  you  and  ton- 
gre^ent]k£dliii^*(i  Coleman  last  Nov^r,  liR  4477,  the  Taic^ited  Teachers 

^M?f  cSirman,  the  status  of  teaching  in  America—and  the  prospects  for  its 
future— are  imperiled.  The  prufession  is  imperiled  by  traditi<WMgly  low  pay  and  r^ 
wardsllow  public  esteem,  and  tremendous  requirements  in  and  out  ot  the  clawoom. 

The  statistics  bear  this  out.  Jiecent  studies  by  the  Carnegie. foundation  for  the 
-Advancement  of  Teaching  and  others  shpw  that  teachers  on  the  average  are  paid/ 
less— from  the  start  to  tlie  finish  of  their  <areers—^an  others  in  the  pnvate^sector 
such  as<account4int8.  drafters,  engineers,  attorneys,  programmers,  or  podiatrists. 

In  !fea,  between  1U72  to  1980,  there  has  been  a  50  percent  ttecreMem  the  number 
-  of  students  entering  teacher  education  programs.        ,*  c       „  » 

According  to  the  recent  report  bv  the  Carnegie^ ountktjon.  fewer  than^ 
of  the  high  school  seniors  who  took  the  Schoiasfic  Aptitude  T^t  (SAT)  in  are 
expected  to  major  in  education-that's  half  the  ""'"l^^f  ^^^^^"^ 
teaching  in  1973,  Also,  the  average  teacher  salary  dropped  from  IIO.IM  to  SV^b 
\  between  1973  and  im,  a  loss  of  12  percent  of  an  individual  s  P\5«ha|in^  Power 
Finally,  after  teaching  15  years,  a  teacher  can  expect  to  earn  about  $Zj,UW  per 
year,  compared  to  the  $4O,0O0~$5O,0OO  their  collie  fOomroate  might  e»m  as  an  ac- 

*^^Th?'question  is,  why,  will  all  of  thes^  diiad vantages,  would  someone  choose  to 
become  a  teacher?  Clearly,  some  talentfi^S  individuals,  despite  these  barriers,  are 
still  choosing  to  become  teachers.  Howe%*r,  many-and  I  emphasue  many-are  not. 
A  d  Ihiscomes  at  a  time  when  the  National  Center  for'Education  Statisti^  is  fore- 
owting  a  shortage  of  37,000  teachers  by  1987.  The  length  of  time  good  teachers  stey 

fession  alter  one  vear  on  the  job.  Even  worse,  Tialf  of  all  teachers^call  it  qwts  after  ^ 
years-and  studies  show  that  it  is  the  cream  of  the  crop  who  are  leaving.  , 

The  Merit  Fay  Task  Force  recognized  that  addressing  the  crisis  facing^  the  teach- 
ing profession  will  take  a  partner^hip-a  partnership  of  teachers,  administrators, 
parents,  local  school  boards;  and  state  aiid  federal  governments  acting  ^er-to 
effectively  overcome  the  obstacles  facing  American  teachers.  I  have  been  pleased  to 
see  this  4rtner«hip  forming  in  state  after  state,  where  committe^,  legislatures  and 
boards  a>e  meeting  the  challenge  of  the  "risiiig  tide  of  mediocrity"  that  the 
•  National  Commission  on  Education  in  America  warned  us  about  ♦  „w 

Title  V  of  the  bill  before  us  today  exemplifi«j.that  the  federal  governinent  also  ui 
answering  tlvat  call.  Specifically,  the  toacher  scholarship  and  fellowship  provisions 
31  i3p  us  address^^o  of  tfi*  fundamental  ptx^blems  f|«nng  the  teacW  profes- 
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won.  lack  of  iticentiv«i  ror  ouutjuiding  student*  to  becoioe  teachere  and  lack  of  v 

lj?e  t^rl  J>  Perkins  Scholarship  Pn^am  would  provide  10,000  scholarehiue  to  en- 
SL  t^STnliS  '^  hi.h  school  graSuata.  froiJ^^^^  t£  S^^^ 

n?n.-  .  i^^"^  Profesjon  Scholarahipe  of  not  more  than  ?5,000  «ach-or  the  cost 
of  the  studertt  s  education,  whichever  is  l«w-will  be  awarded  by  th^s^tTtoaD^: 

*  *  ^^^^  ^"r  the  ucholarshijw.  ^  • 

The  Talented  Teacher  Fellowship  program/Part  B  of  Title  V.  would  provide  in- 
centives  to  keep  talented  teachers  in  the  clamoom.  Under  this  i^rt  of  thrict  fd- 
iowshipe  of  not  more  than  $25,000  would  be  provided  to  two  outsteiding  teachere  in 
each  congressional  district.  These  awards  be  used  by  rwiSS  for^o  ?o  a 
year's  sabbatical  leave  for  study,  research,  travel.  or^rrSlS^  Srovement  Pel 
lows  cai,  pureue  developnient  of  curriculum  improvemtnt^,  deSlop^nnovaSve 

^  granis^  or  implement  niodel  teacher  prop-ams,  and  staff  novauve  pr£>- 

Jrli™f  n**"  f**»"*«f^ip6-  which  will  be  awarxied  by  a  prestigious  imtional 

^  panel,  fellows  would  agree  to  teach  for  at  least  two  more  yea«  «auonai 

R  W  11  -^1^  add  that  the  Talented  Teachere  Act.  embodied  hear  in  Part^  A  and 
B.  has  _rece.ved  overwhelming  support  from  education  leader*  and .  policvmakera 
acro^is  tlie  nation.  Among  those  who  have  appfeuded  the  MI  ar?  LmS  of  th^ 
Merit  Task  Force,  which  include  representatives  of  teachers.  adminSStoJ  J:ho^} 
boards  and  others;  dO  Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties  whrw  co«M^STt 
leade^rs  such  as  Governor  Thomas  Kean  of  New  JeSvTfr^-t  £er  ofX  c£nt 
gie  Foundation;  Deaii  Patricia  Graham,  here  from  ^rvarTs  Gradu^te^-h^rrf 
Sducation;  Henry  R.  Luce  Professor  Robert  C.  Wood,  a  r^mber  of  the  2Sh  c£^u^ 
Fu»d  Task  Force;  Derek  Bok,  President  of  Harva^  UnS%;  Ld  J^i^f^,. 
tonal  boards  including  the  Sacragiento  Bee  and  othere  "ewspaper  eai 

_  In  addition.^the  20th  Century  Task  >\ind  Task  Force,  the  Task  Force  for  Economic 
Growth,  and  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  have  aS  Sffi 
.  for  mcreast^  incentives  for  teachers.  The  20th  Centurv-  Funded  SeSonaiCoS 
mission  each  also  odled  for  programs  along  the,  line  ofTitle  VParte  A  and  B 
I  would  like  to  submit  lor  the  record  a  sampling  of  the  lettere  that  I  have  receiv^ 

Slfri?«.?'  '^"'^'^"^  ^  P'^P^  i  would  also  like  t^  suE  kn 

article  on  teacher  incentives.  " 

m^I':.?'^"'r"??"'u*'**^  ""-""^i."!'"*  when  I  began  this  filibuster,  I  want  to  take  a 
moment  to  talk  about  some  differences  between  the  bill  before  us  today  and  the  Tal 
.^J^S^^f  ?i,^'  -^^JF'  ^^1^^  introduced  last  November.  Sp^iHly  I  want 
to  talk  about  the  eligil^hty  pool,  the  portability  of  the  benefits  and  the  payback  pr^ 
'  Xf^f^^T  '^d  ^^holarships.  I  believe  aTew  smill  change  in  aiSJtffl  n£^^ 
what  18  already  an  excellent  bill  even  better,  "'"'•^ 

thSl*!'i-'!-w  '■fS^'l'jf  to.the  applicant'pool,  the  Talented  Teachera  Act  provided  that 
tho«e  ehgible  for  the  teacher  scholarships  come  from  the  top  ID  percent  Ttbeir 

ducwl  by  one-half,  with  awardees  having  to  <ome  frtKn  the  top  5>ercent  of  their 

Although  it  is  impossible  based  on  current  data  to  ascertain  exaeUy  where  stu-- 
ir^l'f^H-f      '"the  top  0  or  lO-or  even  25-pt.rcent  of  their  high  ^hool  classes 
are  going  after  graduation.  1  am  concerned  that  llniiting  the  scholarship  pool  to5- 
-as  opposed  to  lO-percent  may  effectively  rule  out  any  applicant*  to  t&rprograhT 

Currently,  students  m  the  top  of  thei^class  are  heavily  bruited  bv  cb  legeTbus^- 
nem>s  and  others  to  pursue  various  %portunities.  The TL^uitTnen^^^^^^ 
creases  exponentia  ly  from  the  ^bottom  of  the  class  to  the  top.  Thus.  tho4  ^the  top 
h^'th^llr'"^';?  f  a  relatively  small  pool  of  people-are  being  recruited  harS 
han  tho«.  nv  the  top  10  percent.  I  also  think  it's  iW  to  assume  that  most  in  this 
top  a  percerit  are  likely  to  choot*  the  medical  and  science  professions,  or  other  h  gh  " 
-  V^ym^^^^^m^^  «W  the  teaching -profession.  ThSs.:  itis  W-U^rSt  that  \^e 
Rlioujd  keep  the  applicant  pool  at  10  percent  .     «  '"j-  ^a^i  mui  we 

becond,  with  regards  to  the  portability  of  the  scholarships  and  the  service  pay 
■  back  provisions,  under  the  Talented  Teachers  Act,  the  scholarship  recipient  coufd 
attend  any  college  or  university  ^nd  then  teach  in  any  state  of  the  union.  The  ^rv 
ice  payback  provision  was  one  year  for  each  year  the  scholarship  was  awarded 

Under  HK^u<J40,  the  awardee  must  teach  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  in 
the  state  that  actually  awarded  the  scholarship,  and  the  service  payback  rcSmi  iS 
tvi^o  years  tor  each  year  the  scholarship  was  awarded.  v.*  jc^uirfu  is  . 

I  am  concerned  that  this  approach  may  create  a  problem  by  restricting  scholar- 
ship recipients  to  teach  only  in  their  home  state.  What  if,  for  histance  i  A£t 
tjcular  state,  the  awardee  was  unable  to  find  employment  in  tlie  fields  in  wScirhe 
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or  she  wa»  instructed?  What  if  someuue  was  imitructed  history  while  prtjpanng  to 
become  a  teacher,  ai)d  uiost^  of  the  jobe  available  w/re  in  physical  educMion\at' 
matheniatici?  Wonse  yet,  what  if  that  particular  st^ite  had  no  teaching  shortage,  biit 
Another  state,  such. as  Arkansas,  did?  |  ■ 

Finally,  with  regards  to  the  two-for^jne  service  payl^^^ji^^^  I  ani  concerned 
that  HB  5240  may  ^  too  r^trictive  in  this  area.  Though  irpHi^^des  a  substantial 
award  to  each  of  the  recipients*  it  would  rtkiuire  those  teacheiV|o  work  almost 
twice  as  long  as  the  average  teacher  I  am  concerned  that  this  mayn^ult  m  the 
opposite  of  what  was  intended.         *  \  . 

These  three  dUTf^rences  in  bur  two  bills,  the  eligibility  pool,  the  portiifthty,  aiid 
the  payback  provisions  for  the  scholarships  are  ones  that  I  believe  shouldJWe  consid- 
ered further  by  the  subconiiuittee  and  I  woiild  be  plc^^ised  t4)  work,  with  you  tc>  that 

end.  •  J*  J 

As  I  stated  earlier,  we  have  many  talented  teachers  in  our  classrooms  today-— and. 
no  niatU^r  what  the  efTects  of  the^  prc^ams  are,  many  of  these  individuals  will 
continue  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  Herbert  Kohl,  in  his  new  book  Growing 
Minds:  On  Becoming  a  Teacher  hit*  the  nail  on  the  head  When  he  writes,  ''Wanting 
to  tfeach  is  like  wanting  U>  have  children  or  to  write  or  paint  or  'dance  or  invent  or 
think  through  a  mathematical  equation  that  only  few  have  been  able  to  solve." 
There  is  no  gauging  this  desire  It  is  one  thai  has  provided  us  excellent  teachera, 
even  though  we've  done  little  to  encourage  their  entering  the  profe^on. 

Title  V,  which  we  examine  here  today  would,  at  the  federal  level,  start 'to  provide 
som^  encouragement.  In  concert  with  initiative  at  the  local  and  state  level,  it  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  promoting  improved  education  for  all  our  chiidren.  I  urge  its 
favorable  adoption  by  all  those  on  the  subcommittee. 
Again,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  allowing  me  Iq  t^fy  today. 


,  '  Statk  or  Nkw  Jkrsey, 

OmCK  OK  THK  GOVKRNOR, 

V  ■  Trentofh  February' i^Sl  . 

Hon.  Ron  Wydkn,  ^ 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Gongkkssman  W^den:  Thank  you  fo^  your  letter  describing  IIK  4477,  the 
Talented  Teacher?*  Act  of  1983.  The  purposes  of  your  bill  are  certainly  consistent 
with  the  frequent  and  werwhelming  reports  of  Task  Forces  and  Commissions  which 
\have  recommended  incentive  to  attract- talented  teachers  into  the  public  schools. 

In  New  Jersey,  as  in  many  ofcer  states,  we  have  launched  several  initiatiyes 
which  focu^  on  the  challenge  of  alli^cting  and  maintaining  the  best  cadre  of  teach- 
ers for  our  students.  Some  of  the  financial  incentive  approaches  we  have  recom- 
mended include  a  more,  attractive  mini^num  salary  for  teachers  ($18,500)  and  a 
master  teacher  program  which  rec«^niz«k*  outstanding  teachers  anigrant^j  them  a 
$5,000  award.  In  addition,  we  have  imf?roved  the  standards  for  teacher  preparation 
programs  in  colleges  and  proposed  a  rigorous  alternative  tx3  thoee  prc^rams  to  en- 
courage talented  candidates  from  business  and  industry  to  consider  employment  m 
the  public  fiichools.  ,    .        Y         r  ^i.  • 

The  scholarship  and  fellowship  provisions  of  your  bill  constitute  a  further  incen- 
tive  for  teac;hers.  Although  1  liave  not  examined  the  details  of  the  proposal,  it  repre- 
sents an  incentive  strategy  which  is  consistent  with  needs  identified  in  many  re- 

^rappreciate  your  bringing  these  prt>posajs  to  my  attention  and  am  especially 
pleased  at  the  congressional  interest  in  tfxis  very  important  educational  issue. 

.      -1>h>mmH,  KSAKt 

Governor 


The  CAKNKGfE  Foundation, 
PtinCMion^  NJf  January  5,  WS^. 

Hon.  Ron  Wydkn,  "  \, 

House  of  RepresentatiV€9, 
Washington.  DC.  •       ^      '  . 

pKAR  CoSGkKBBMAS  Wyden:  Thanks  for  your  recent  letter  notifying  me  that  you 
have  been  joined  by  Chainium  Paul  Simon  ^nd  Congressmen  Goodhng  and  Coleman 
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As  vou  know,  my  own  commitment  to  the  impryvement  of  the  teachinc  urbfeMion 
1  '.^"^       "'""^  clc«ely  with  thcS- mphSTn  yourwS 

Jation.  1  behevethat  federal  initiates  will  be  important  mid  i^^ty  i 
^outstanding  studenti*  for  careers  in  teaching.  A^d  I  agree  that  takM  Sera 
SSk^ofS^;;'"         they  have  done        f?^bat%y  do""^^ 

fti  ^i""  progress  of  this  legislation  with  special  interest  and  high  respect 

for  what  you  and  your  coHeaiue.  ar«  doing  to  h^  ii^rove  our  Bchooh.    ^  .  ^ 

•  "  EUtNKSO' L,  BOYKK, 

•  ^  Amk^can  AssocuTjoN  OF  ScHcx)!,  Administratoks, 

„     „  ^lingioti,  VA,  January  ;ilJ$iS4- 

Hon,  Ro!*  Wyuen,  .  .  ,  "  *^ 

■  U.S.  Bousv  of  jfieprfmitaiiim,  '  - 

Washington,  IK!.  ' 

Dkak  Mk  Wvukn:  On  behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administra- 
tore,  I  would  hke-to  express  our  support  for  which  would  provideThdS^ 

ship  a«ustance  to  ouUtaxjding  lugi;  school  iraOuates'  to  enter  tji  ScS^^ 

^/il'^^'^'-'^'^r'T,^**^'^'''" Administratore  (AaSA)  will  contact  membeni 

iiK  the  legibiation.  Further,  we  wiTl  contact  our  state  associations  W4  thrcoX 
try.  informmg  them  of  his  legislation  and  urging  their  support.  I  would  liK 
ItrL^  °"  ^^'"^^  ^^  tlie  members  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Admiiv 
t^^^JZ^ittS^^  l^"^«tion.  and  if  I  can  be  of  further  service,  pt^ 
•      ^incerely,  - 

JOSSFH  J.  SCHKXSX,  Ph.D., 
Aasociatf  Executive  Dir&:tor. 


^  Harvard  Univiuisitv, 

„     „.   „,  Cambridge,  MA,  January  12,  J$S4- 

Hon.  Ron  WvDEN,  . 

Member,  U.S.  Home  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

^pKAR  CxwcsKSeMA>  Wydsn:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  19  informing 
me  of  your  mtroduction  of  the  Talented  Teachers  Act  of  1983.  You  and  your  coP 
leagues  are  to  be  congratulated  for  taking  this  important  step,  both  in  terS  of  ad- 
dressmg  two  of  the  more  critical  problems  confronting  contemgorai^  edSSon 
■J^,^.u^  understondms  what  we  on  the  Twentieth  WuryVund  Task  Force  Sn 
sjdered  theovemdmg  feferal  interest  in  their  prompt  and  s/cc^ul  resolution 

i  hope  that  this  legislation  continues  to  receive  bipartisan  support.  If  powsihla. 
please  keep  me  mformed  as  to  your  prx«n».  Best  wishW  for  the  newyear. 

Patrjcu  Auwsj«j  Gbakajm,     '  i 
■■■  Hean. 
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*  Wksucyan  Univkrsity, 

^  '  .  .  "  Middktown,  VT,  Jarmary  25,  im. 

Cvngr^m&n  Ron  Wvdkn,  ^ 

House  of  fiepresentaiivts, 
Washirigton,  DC. 

pLAH  CoNURS»&MAN  WvDKK:  Thank  you.  very  much  for  your  letter  of  December  19 
bringing  me  up  to  dat^  on  Congressional  activity  with  re«pect  to  Federal  education- 
al  Pohcy  I  have  followed  development*  in  a  general  Way  «ince  I  testified  before  the 
W''"""  ^?:iu^}^}  J  ?^  particularly  ileaaed  to  have  m^re  i  Jo^ 

■■.    '         171      ■  \ 


TTv^r  since  the  avalanche  of  reporU  last  Spring,  1  have  hten  inipmsed  at  the 

tea  wide  variety  of  audiences  naUonwide;  and  I  am  persuaded  that  det,pit«  the  Fed- 
dS  She  opS»itibn  of  the  present  adatinistration^we  «ui  move  forward 
ii  defmitSr^oherent  mid  iipport«nt  Federal  role.  I  will  be  clad  to  support  your 
rflS  Sriny  way  that  I  can  and  to  s«  indicate  that  to  my.old  ConK«««onal  fnencU 
in  KiScKtU  id  to  my  new  ones  in  Connecticut.  A«uin,  1  app|pciate  your  writ, 
ingto  me.  ■  .    .  , 

With  every  good  wwhj  ^n»Kr  (X  Wooo,  Pnife^n 


-  HOUSK  Oy  BSPRSSKNTATIVKS, 

Statk  or  Okiahoma, 
.      ,      _  .  -  January  17,  im- 

Hon.  Ron  Wvdkn, 

House  of  Representatives,  - 

Dear  Mk  Wvdkn:  Thank  you  so  much  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  H  R  Ihe 
enacTment  of  thSbill  shoull be  a  real  boon  for  U^e  efforts  to-.improve  ^juahty  m 

should  ipake  to  rai&i^ 

Sincerely^  '  Pkxny  Wiluams, 

\       !  '  State  Repftsentative. 


Okkgon  Stats  Unwwisity,  , 
Coruallis,  OR,  January  4^  I ^^84* 


Hon.  KoNt  WvDicNt 
Member  of  Cb/i^m^, 

p.a  Box  mi 

Portland.  OR. 


n^H  CoNGiucfi«MAN  Wvdkn:  t  was  delighted, to  learn  that  you  have  s^xbmitted  the 
T&^^^  to^Congr^.  Given  P-^^^Pt^^!^,^^^^ 

of  American  education,  this  legislation  would  be  an  omportant  ^ontnbutxon 
♦    If  therein  anything  I  can  lo  to  assist  you  m  gaimng  approval  of  the  Talented 
Teachers  Act,  please  let  me  know. 

Sincerely,  ^  Robkxt  Baw, 

Dean  OSU-WOSC  SchiM)l  of  EducaiioTL 


luNivisKSiTY  OF  Washington, 
.i  Seattle,  WA,  Janimry  11  I 

Representative  Bon  WYDK?i^  I 
Hou^  of  Representatives,  f 

"'d^kSoksbsman  Wybkn:  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  December 

of  4  S^S^r  h^rinS  comi^l  out  of  t^^'^'^'Si^^l^- ^^^J^^^^  : 
very  much  if  your  office  could  send  me  a  copy  of  the  report  oi  the  Mewt^i  ay  iasjt 

'^TtS^  T^enSh'StuT*^^^^^^^  continuing  to  follow:  th.  important  policy 
■Jt^M^  which  have  now  been  at  th^  '^fP^^.f  Pft 

mX^ttentio«  foTseveral  months.  We  areiOso  talking  here  m  the  stete  about 
Sd.^£m?ldS  if  ^mS^Uig  betw^^ 


merit  pay     such  or  boiiua  sywtemM,  there  i»  tery  strong  support  for  some  «ort  of 
Thank  vou  again  for  tKinl^ir^  j,^ 


:  House  of  Bepte$entaiiv«$, 
Washinston,  DC  /  .  ; 

ed^iS'^M^^  ^^^'^        in  introducing  the  Talent- 

^^wr^^  •        ^  «PP^l?te      commitonent  and  work  tJiatyou  have  di- 

rected toward  the^imprwement  of  education.  Also.  I  appreciate  yom-  rf^i^  with 
me  the  progr^  that  is  being  made.  Do  know  that  I  siSlvikoiSS  the^cTS 
^upport  your  efforta  and  any  addiUonal  exploration  which  yX^  wSh  WdS  S 

^^PB^l  have  wntten  «id  shared  a  copy  o^  tliis  Mi,  with  Congrssaman  Lindw 


Communications  Woiutwis  OF  Amkrjca, 
Hon.  Ron  Wvokn.  "  -  '  i  H^o'Ai^^./o^  DC,  Ja.uu^^  Jm. 

House  of  Representativ^tt, 
Washington,  DC 

pJS^  Thank  you  for  y«ar  kind  praise  concerning  the  Task 

■entauve  on  the  ta^  force,  which  IS  douig  some  very  constructive  work 
^  I  axn  also  quit^leased  about  this  legislation  you  are  proposing  for  talented  teach- 
X^wtt      "^T^l  "t^d-  i^*«*  «««  of  the  miininenjiatibnsof  the  STf^n*^ 
«unk  18  a  preferable  form  of  reward  for  talented  teacher*  over  merit^y  ' 
Ihe  on  y  coqceml  nught  have  with  your  l^laUon  is  that  various  reQuSrementa 
and  restjrictions  be  placed  on  the  recipients  of  the  awaixls.  The^e^^laSTyw! 

st^  and  local  bodies  to  decide  on  any  other  requirenient*.  ■ 
on  iStLt^"      iotjpducing  this  timely  «k1  ^ease  keep  me  informed 

Sincerely,  "'-,'']■.'■ 

■~  .-'.^  Glenn E, Watts,'.  ' 

■■:      f  ■  ■  '  ■  ■  ■    ■  ■ 

I  ,  ,  Hakvakd  llNivmrrY, 

_       ;  (^imbridse,  MA,  Dumber  JS.  im. 

Mr.  Ron  Wybkn, 


Member  of^ihiignsB, 
WaahingtoLjX, 

^»2^,i^'\^*'^;.  '^^^  ^^"  for  sharing  with  me  ^x^ur  mailing  of  December  19. 

HR  4477,  th^  Talented  TeacheiTAct  of 

^^■IHiS^^T  J*  ^"'^  ^  of  the  problem  of  at- 

trtrting  good  teachers  from  among  the  tal«nt«d  young  people  who  have  oiher,  pe? 
bape  otherwise  more  attractive  options.   :  ■  '  ^^"^ 


^^As  you  correctly  indicate,  this  Act  is  not  a  cure-all  for  tJie  educational  system;  but 
it  seems  to  me  ow  xd  tiie  mort  ptomising  portioyw  of  tiie  naedied  task  of  upgn^kdixjg 
the  system.-  ■ 
With  beet  wishes,  '  : 

Sincerely  yours, , 

Gk«au>  HotTON, 

V  MallinckTvdi  Prvfessor  of  Phytics, 

.  .\    V  '  ami  Professor  ^  HUU^  of  Science. 


. Hon.  RoNNwrYDKN,  • 

DsAJC  Ccmux&sHAS  Wydkn:  I  will  contact  as  many  peopk  that  1 4:an  think  of  con- 
cerning co^pons6ring  ItK  4477  which  I  think  is  an  excellent  Bill. 

Thank  you  for  tkking  yoiir  time  to  write^to  ii«  and  we  will  «»e  if  we  can  get  the 
neoewary  sponsors  for  ttus^  . 
.  Very  truly  youH,  ^    ,       ^      ,  _^ 

•  ^  P[i8i  PresidmL 


Ron  Wvdun,  \  .  y 

Member  of  Con^r^  /  ' 

House  vf  iiepre^erUaiiv^  ^ 
WoshingUmy  DC  ' 

Dkar  Ron:  I  received  your  letter  dated  Decenaber  12,  1983  and  a  copy  of  H.^ 
4477.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  sending  me  a  copy  of  the  bill.  I  feel  this  is  a  worth- 
while piece  of  legislation  and  all  efforts  should  be  made  for  its  9U€C«iful  pawage, 
j   I  will  encourage  all  my  coll^aguas  ti>  support  ypu^in  your  effort*. 

■  ■■■    .  Sincerely,,         ,  -  .    ^^..^   ,  ^      "  ^  ' 

^.  .  -      .  JaimkEscaiantk, 

Math  Depl,  Chairpermm. 


V         •  CoMMoNwicALTH  oy  Pennsylvania,  -  ^ 

\\  DePAKTMXNT  OF  EOUCATION, 

\  Horri9lmr^PAJanuaiyJ0/l^^^ 

.  Hon.  Ron  WWKN,  >^ 
Memben  ffouse  of  Eej^heMentaiives,, 
Wakhin^itvn,  DC       *  ; 

Dkak  Conghsssman  Wynto:  iGovernor  Thomburgh  forwarded  your  recent  letter 
concerning  the  Talented  Teachers  Act  m  office  and  asked  that  I  respond  on  his 
behalf,  ■  ■ 

In.  reviewing  your  propoeed  legislattOK  it  became  apparent  that  the  m^mmenda^ 
-tion^  you  cite  r^^axding  teacher  recognitioh,  made  by  the  Task  Force^  on  Economic 
Growth,  also  influence  the  direction  Governor  Thombujgh  took  in  developmg  ms 
T  .'^ucatibhal  "initiatives  for  Pennsylvania;  Your  Act  appear  to  respond  to  tl^  SMae 
need  and  has  an  identical  inteh^^  does  our  effort  to  improven^nt  the  .effecuveiwss 
of  teachers  and  admmistrators.  tarn  enclosing'a  copy  of  the  Governor's  Agenda  fof 
^*  Excellence  in  Pennsylvania  Pub&  Schools  so  tibat  you  may  ncte  these  parallels  and 
be  aware  of  the  specific  appri)ach  we  will  be  taking  in  this  area. 

Federal  assistance  for  the  abl^  teacher  candidates  and  the  meet  talented  class- 
room teachers  will  very  positively  complement  our  Scholars  in  Education  and  Ex<»l" 
'  lence  in  Teaching  Awards:  I  commend  you  and  the  coHsponsorii^  Congreasmen  for 
taking  this  step  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  and  I  stnmgly  support  your  et 

^^Thank  yon  for  providing  this  information  and  for  the  kind  words  |bout  Goveram; 
Thornburgh's  partidpation  on  th^  Task  F<»*€^^  V 

.  ^  '  .  \  '  BoBMm  C^nMvmiSecretary. 


.         Mount  HotyoM  C0LLIGI6. 
„     ^  -  Sou$h  Bmiiey,  MA,  Jaauary  im^ 

Hon.RoNWYMN,  v  -      .  . 

Member  oftim0(XM,cf  R€pr^^  \.  '. 

Washington,  pC.  ^ 
2)l™pethat\t  xtjceives^  >.. 


Sincerely 


Anka  J.  Hajuusok,  PmuknL 


.       Hon.  Son  Wydkn, 


COlUIOiN W£JiLTH  OF  KKNTUClft, 

State  SWATK, 
ihchiJiond^  K  Y,  September  1$,  Jm. 


US,  House  of  EepremOa^vim,:  -\ 

'     Dear  ExfMM^xmAiiVp^WYiszN:  fcn^rret^ceedb^l y  that  the  state  of  iJv  health  for 
^JtS^'  made  t  f^^  sne  to  sarvHS  the  Merit  PaJ^^ 

\       of  education,  namdy,  the  m:ruitaient^and  j^tion  of  excellant  teacherk  Tht^ 
lation  wiuch  yoii  have  proj^,  attacks  th««  two  pr*Jein8  aud  I  thSk 
coMadered  by  the  Congrem  if  it  ia  a^riou*  about  improving  ©ducation^^ 
\      Wyy©iy  b«ftt  wishes  for  you  aiMt  your  em«ta,  . 
;  CojidiaUy  your«,  •'C^ 


,  Habvaad  Univke^, 

Hon,  Ron  Wybkn,  V 

Congms  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  DCl 

Dkae  Wvnw^r  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  December  22  which  was  prompted 
by  my  statement  before  the  Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources  Committe*.  You 

^  A^^r  loi'i  t  u"^^^^  ^'Py    5^^"^  bUi/The  Talented  Teach- 

ers  Act  of  19S3. 1  l^ye  read  the  hiatenals  with  mtercwt  and  commend  you  for  what 
you  are  trymg  to  do.  Such  efforts  are  encouraging.  Let  us  hope  that  the  kinds  of 
improvements  that  we  both  are  seeking  wiU  soon  be  forthcominT 
With'best  Wisb^  ^ 
Sincerely,.  ' '  -  \  -  '  '■' 

'      -  Dm&iiw,Pre9i4^nt 

*  ■       ^   ■  - 

'  \  I*<TTawATjoiNAL  BusjNi:^  Machins» 

^,         ■  /  "  Annonk,  NY,  January  9, 19S^,^ 

Hon.  Ron  Wydkn, 

Con^rm  of  the  United  States,  . 
Wmhingion,  DC 

Dear  Ma.  Wyi^kn:  Itis  yei>'  encouraging  to  see  action  being  taken  to  addr^  the  • 
l^l'SfK^??^  Ti^'^^  primary  tod  ^ndary  education  pub^  ^ 

lished  by  ^^^^^  Fprpe  on  Education  for  Economic  Growrth  and  many  othera,  ^ 
;  I  beheve  th^  attractmg  the  best  poi«ible  talent  we  can  into  the  teachiiw  profet- 
mon  may  be  the  smgle  most  importamt  objective  we  can  collectively  a^irMsTl  am 
delighted  to  see  that  you  are  addreiwing  it  ^ 

As  you  not^,  your  proposal  alone  will  not  "fix^V  the  problem,  but  it  do^  sound 
like  a  constructive  step  in  the  right  dinection.  I  trust  that  your  l^wlation  will  moti- 
vate these  new  teaci^i^  to  taadx  wbejc^  they  are  mo(rtM  . 
Sinceirely. ■ 

' '  ,  Franic  T.'CAKy 

•  .  :    •  . ;  -  Chairman  of  the  Executii^  Committet. 
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With  a  shelf-full  of  recent  reports  bemoaning  the  state  of  American  education^  the 
topic  has  become  a  political  excitement.  But  thus  far  precious  few^good  ideas  have 
emerged,  either  from  President.  Reagan— who  .e»chews  additional  fedemi  aid  m 
favor  of  tutoring  old-faahioned'valuetJ,  as  if  a  choice  between  the  two  had  to  be 
.'mador-or  hi*  Democratic  opponenti^  who  have  contended  themselves  .with  urging 

^ow  comes  a 'modest  and  sensible  propottal  for  federal  aid  in  one  area  where  it 
can  do  some  good:  enticing  able  college  studenta  into  teaching  careers.  U>^lation 
introdueed  by  Bep.  Ron  Wyden,  IK>re.,  would  provide  schularshipe  of  up  to  $5,UW  a  , 
year,  awarded  regardless  of  financial  need/ to  would-be  teachers  graduating  m  the 
top  10  percent  of  their  high  schopl  clasfeei  Th^  who  received  scholarships  would 
be  obliged  to  teach  a  year  in  a^blic  srti?loIffor  every  of  scholarship  support- 
er reimburse  the  federal  government,  with  int^re^t.  V  .  V. ^  ^  *U 

The  need  for  abler  young  teachers  is  evident,  for  the  best  and  the  bright^t  these 
days  are  generally  not  being  attracted  to  public  education.  The  average  prospective 
teacher  scores  394  (out  of  a  possible  800;  500  is  the  average  for  all  student3)s0n  the 
verbal  portion  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  test,  419  on  the  math  exam.  And  thoee 
.Bcore«,  lower  than  those  recorded  for  almost  any  would-be  professionals,  have  been 
dropping  during  the  past  decada  Although  the  test  scores  are  not  determinative  of 
teaching  ahiUty,  the  fact  that  relatively  weak  students  are  opting  for  the  ^iassroom 
reflects  the  prevailing— and  Quit^  wronj^— attitude  that  the  quality  ot  public  schools 
doesn't  much  matter.  ,  .  ,        -    .  it. 

Offering  college  scholarships  sends  a  different  and  more  positive  signal  abouUhe 
liational  loncern.  The  plan  should  attract  better  teachere-as  many  as  10,000 
year-int<>  the  schools:' The  success  of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  .scholar, 
shipe,  which  offer  comparable  ^.and  to.  health  professionals  who  commit  them- 
.  selves  to  stints  mSontterserveci  areas,  offers'  reascm  to  believe  that  the  program 
mii^ht  w^orkk 

even  generous  scholarships  will  tiJro  these  recruits  into  career  tmihers  how- 
evefT That  will  require  higher  salaries,  better  working  conditions,  and  a  commit- 
ment to  excellence  on  the/ part  of  the  scliools.  But  at  $75  ro^lUon,  this  measure  }s  a 
Wue^hip  investment  in  Americao  educatMjn. 

[Krom  EduoUion  Week,  May  4, 1983}    /  , 

iNCENTivKs,  Not  TKS'rs,  Ake  N|aa)Ki3  To  UssvR^cxy^m  I'&achino  Pkojt£Ssion  ^ 

.  (iJ;^  Gary  Sykes)  "'       /  '"'x'^ 

Teaching  is  an  imperiled  profession: decent  research  iiitcates  that  at  everj?-^int 
of  choice— from  selection  of  a  college  ikmjor  through  the  decision  -to  remain  iit  or 
leave  the  classroom— the  mtst  academically  able  eschew  the  teaching  prot«>&ion. 
Moreover,  while  in  recent  years  decUJung-,student  enrollments  .have  meant  a  teachr 
er  surplus,  shortages  in  such  critical  areas  as  mathematics  and  science  are  i^ready 
upon  us.  Within  a  decade,  more  general  shortages  are  likely.  due  to  a  drastic  decline 
in  the  number  of  education-school  graduates  (down-bO  percent  from  m^to  imi), 
and  to  the  retirement  of  a  sizable  portion  of  an  aging  teacher  workforce.  To  be  sure, 
effective  teaching  is  measured  by  more  than  academic  ability  reflected  m  scor^  on 

'  standardized  tests.  Yet  parents  in  most  communities  desire  for  their  chiidren  brigm, 
articulate  teachers,  with  a  sitrong  grasp  of  subject  matter.     »      _  . 

To  date,  the  response  of  policymakers  to  the  dech&eofthe  teaching  profiSBion  has 
been  largely  symbolic,  emphasizing  regulatory  measures  that  misconstrue  the  prob- 
lem. Mandating  competency  tests  for  prospective  teachers  aiid  otherw'ise  tightening 

^  licehiihg  arid  certificatioti  rec[uiTements  may  screen- out  the  feast-  «cademically  aWe 
teacher  candidates,  but  such  actions  will  not  contribute  to  the  more  important  tok 
of  attracting  bright,  committed  young  people  to  teaching,' nor  will  they  sustain  them 
tliroughout  a  career  in  the  classroom.  ,  u    -.^   li- «  i 

Furthermore,  to  raise  enti-y  standards  considerably  will  serve  by  itself  only  to 
induce  a  teacher  shortage.  One  study  estimated,  for  example,  that  a  requirement  to 
Src  abore^he  m'ediaTon  te^ts  likl  the  Scholastic  Apiitttde  Test  (s.a.t)  or  the  Na- 
tional Teachers  Exammation  would  exclude  between  70  to  to  Percf  tj)f  all  prospec- 
tive teachers.  In  fact,  if  those  scoring  below  the  lower  fifth  of  all  students  on  the 
SAT  were  denied  admission  to  teacher-education  programs,  approximately  J»  per- 
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be  excluded.  (This,  by  the  way,  is  a'str^t^^  that  tha 
chief  stat^  school  officers  Tiave  recently  recommendea  ifi  a  draft  import  a»  a  roeana 
of  r4ising  teacher  salaries  through  market  pressure,  rra  not  sanguine  about  t)ie 
pnj»pect».  A  more  i^pedient  response  to  the  threat  of  teacher  shortages  m  to  waive 
exitry  requirenaentfi  rather  than  to  raise  salaries,) 
Policymakers  at  all  levels  must  take  ^tepe  to  make  teaching  more  attractive  as  an 

'  occupation.  And  mna^  the,  spate  of  recent  state  regulations  don't  address  the  prol^ 
iem  more  ^attention  must  be  given  to  incentives.  We  must  develop  an  incentive- 
teased  teacher  policy  system,  which,  over  time,  can  r^tructure  the  teaching  occupa- 

-^tion.  makiAg  it  competitive  once  again.  In  an  era  of  fiscal  austerity  and  public  ac- 
countability, however,  we  must  utili^te  incentive©  seJectivelyi  tying  them  to  indka- 
ton*  of  quality  whenever  possible.  Specifics  of  an  incentive-based  approach  should  be 
tailored  to  individual  circumstances  in  particular  locals  but  there  are  several  gen- 
jeral  issues  to  consider.  *^  .  . 

Policymakers  must  carefully  weigh  what  purposes  incentive*  might  serve.  There 
are  several,  including  recruiting  high<:aliber  candidates;  identifying  and  rewarding 
excellence;  r^tainmg  effective  teachers  in  the  classroom;  encour^ing  prd'essional 
development;  and  providing  an  efficient,  equitable  distribution  of  teachers  witiiin  a 

'  school  system;  * 

Efforts  to  recruit  teachers  with  scholarship-  and  loan-forgiveness  prt^ams  are  al- 
ready under  way  In  several  aneas.  notably  the  state  of  Tennessee  and  the  Charlotte 
Mecklenberg  School  Distnct  in  North  Carolina,  "master-teacher''  schemes  have 
been  proposed  as  a  long-range  strata  for  retaining  good  teachers.  Other  district* 
have  utilized  sabbaUcals  and  small-grant  prc^ams  for  teacher-^initiated  projects  to 
stimulate  professional  development.  (A  notable  example  of  a  small-grant  program  is 
the  hxxon  Education  Foundation's  Impact  II  prt^ram  in  New  York  CityJ  And  many 
jurisdiction  s  announce  •  ^teacher  of  the  year"  awards  with  fanfare,  a  practice  whoee 

.  value  could  be  increased  by  making  rewards  more  plehiiful  and  varied,  Also,NSOme 
distnt^,  mcludmg  thos^in  Hcmston,  Loe  Angelie®,  andlSlian^u,  now  offer  extra  pay 
to  teachers  willing  to  i^rk  in  inner-city  schools. 

Given  the  lack  of  opportunities  for  career  advancement  in  teaching  and  the  pro- 
fession s  meager  star^t0^nd  salary  ratip  of  one  to  two,  as  well  as  the  rising  average 
age  of  the  nation  s  teachers,  incentives  that  help  good  teachers         fresh''  over  a 

.  career  are  particularly  important. 

Incentive  size  is  a  second  major  ifc^ue.  How  much  of  what  sort  of  incentive  is  nec- 
essary to  attract,^sustain,  and  retain  teachers?  On  this  matter,  economists  should  be 

^?5[e-.tP         P^I^^i^ii^te^  bu^  information  to  draw^  upon  : 

A  lumber  of  locales,  though,  have  experimented  with  pay  increases;  Los  Angeles 
has  offered  an  U-pcrcent  increase  for  teaching  in  the  city  o«^ter.  Houston  offered 
an  mitiai  bonus  of  $800  on  a  ?16,000  starting  salary  for  mathematics  and  9cienc>e 
teachers,  increasing  it  in  1982-83  to  ^OOOrSince  Houston  also  ofTens  a  12,000  bonus 
ior  U?aching  m  its  inner^ity  schools,  beginning  mathematics  and  science  teachers 
there  can  now  earn  $20,000,  a  salary  that  is  25  percent  above  the  district's  base;  In 
England,  a  series  of  national  reforms  in  the  ISTO's  provided  swelled  *'schoQl-of-^x- 

■  ceptionul-difficulty"  allowances  of  5  percent  to  10  percent  above  the  base  for  teach^ 
ers  working  in  urban  schools. 

The  evidence  available  on  these  experiments  suggests  that  modest  salary  incen- 
tives m^heao-percent  range  affect  the  supply,  turnover,  and  distribution  of  teach- 
ers only  margmally.  The  influence  of  salary  incentives  on  teacher  quality  is  even 
less  clear.  Ideally,  we  would  like  to  know  something  about  the-^ relationship  betwiH?n 
marginal  increments  of  salary  and  thi^'-behavior  of  elTective  teachei^  or  promising  ' 
teacher  candidates?.  Lacking  such  knowledge,  we  must  experiment  as  Houston  is 
domg,  acyusting  incentives,  then  observing  their  effects. 
Third,  in  the  face  of  Jimited  resource  and  incresied  pressure  for  accounjU^bility^ 

■pohcyuiakehs"  must 'consider  how^bi&f  tolmk'iricehtives^to  peribrm'aiic^  the  prevail-'' 
ing  |?atterh  in  education  links  incentives  to  status  (such  as  gaining  tenure  or-fern- 
ing  a  master's  degree),  not  to  i^erfopiance.  Such  a  system  jhas  some  obvious  ^van* 
tages.  It  is^  easy  to  dperate,  equitable,  and  harmonious.  All  teachers  are  treated  alike 
in  a^  pt^rfectiy  unambigous  fashion,  preventing  dis^rd  and  making  administi-ation 

quite  simple.  However,  these,  ad  vantages  have  a  price:  Whc^n  the  exemplary  and  the- 
incompetent  receive  the  same  rewards,  excellence  goes  unrewarded. 

r  But  the  history  of  what  is  often  called  "merit  pay"  iri  education  and  in.  other 

fields^  suggests  that  it  seldom  works  aii  planned;  ffither  merit  increases  are  routinely  ■ 

-distributj5.?d  to  all  or  extraneous  factors  such  as  favoritism  arid '  political  control 

.enter,  producing  resentment  among  those- who  must  worki't^^ether  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  .liey,  of  course.  Ls  to.develt^p  v^iUH^  Ajf>^*tW  r^rif^Hf^' other 


indicators  for  performance.  While  this  .U»$k  is  teclmically  yiombH  the  coit*  oC  sys- 
---  - tcmatic«!ly  collecting  such  informal  ^.  la 

Another  alternative  is  to  use  a  nominations  process  for  the  distribution  ot  awards. 
A  panel  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  others  could  develop  criteria  and  niake 
award  decisions.  Such  a  plan  would  at  least  aarve  to  recogni2«  outstanding  teachers, 
'  without  introducing  the  adveise  consequences  of  merit  pay.  TTie  performance  base 
for  incentives  will  always  be  a  difficult  problem,  but -localities  should  b^n  to  con- 
sider schema  to  introduce  lirilts  between  performance  and  incentiyeH.   ^  ,       ^  . 

A  uniform  salary  scale  tied  to  status  instead  of  performance  also  inhibits  school 
•systems  from  selectively  introducing  incentives  to  meet  delimited  probletfts,  such  as 
thdae  currently  posed  by  the  shortage  of  mathematics  and  science  teachers  and  the 
inability  of  inner-city  and  rural  schools  to  attract  and  hold  teachers.  Because  we 
cannot  afford  to  raise  all  salaries  to  deal  with  th^  prcAlems,  the  solutions  ot 
hiring  unqualified  teachers,  reassigning  teachers  to  part-time  work  outside  their 
areas  of  certificaUon,  and  increasing  class  arise  all  i^uce  the  twnpetence  of  the 

teaching  force.  .  .  n    -n  ^.^^ 

The  introduction  of  pay  differentfials  wquld  hkely  produce  some  ill  will  among 
teachers,  rising  questions  about  the  value  of- one  subject  as  opposed  to  Mother.  But 
salary  differentials  have  long  been  accepted  in  other  occupations,  including  univer- 
sity teaching.  The  stakes  are  high  enough  tod^y  to  war^^ 

with  this  idea,  ^  ^  m         -  - 

Another  issue  concerns  the  relative  merits,  of  mdmdual  vereus  collechve  mcen- 
tives.  Most  discussion  of  incentives  has  focused  primarily  on  those  aimed  atrecruit- 
ins  and  retaining  individual  teachers,  but  much  recent  research  has  stressed  the 
school  as  the  critical  unit  of  learning  and  inform.  This  and  other  literature  also  sug- 
gest that  effective  teaching  is  dependent  on  tiie  wjntext  in  which  it  occurs,  IiVfact, 
the  various  characteristics  of  schools  probably  are  ai  potent  an  mfluence  on  ti^er 
effecUveneas  aa  are  teachers'  personal  qualiti^  or  the  training  they ^r^ive-  Fer^ 
haps  then,  attention  should  be  paid  to  incentives  operating  at  the.scbool  or  d^>art^ 
ment  level  (such  as  summer  employment  to  work  on  school-improvement  efforts  or 
release  time  for  cooperative  curriculum  planning),  which  might  augn^  individual 
income  while  encouraging  collective  responses  to  profesaional  matters.       ^  ^  - 

Incentives  alao  offer  an  opportunity  to  reallocate  existing  resources,  Lertain 
school  district  beginning  to  explore  ways  to  alter  the  distribution  and  bailee 
of  rewards  and  incentive*  to  make  te^hing  more  attractive.  For  example,  tHe  ban 
Francisco  school  district  currently  offers  teachers  a  choice  between  class  »i2f  fna 
salary.  Teachers  who  accept  lailjer  clase^  are  paid  more.  And  the  Qgden,  Utati, 
school  district  has  recenUy  shifted  from  a  nine  month  to  an  U-month  salary  lor 
teachers,  increasing  the  average  annual  salary  by  a  substantial  amount.  In  return, 
teachers  accepted  lai^er  classes  and  engaged  in  curriculum  (tevelopment  and  other 
professional  work  during,  sumraei^  montlte,  There  is  more  room  for  innovation 
within  existing  budget  constraints  than  might  be  expected,  apd  any  district  couid 
begin  the  searchVor  alteimtives  immediately,  wjtbout  passage  (rf  a  achooi  bond  or 

^The°^mo>^of  disincentive®  should  also  be  considered.  In  additiw  to  the  absence 
of  attractions,  t^hing  has  feature*  that  discourage  capable  people  from  entering  it 
:     and  staying  in  it  Some  contend,  for  example,  that  state  licensing,  and  certification 
laws  prevent  capable  liberal-arts  graduates  from  teaching  "because  they  have  not 
taken  the  requisite  courses  in  schools  of  education.  The  same  ^applies  to  knowledgea- 
ble people  in  busint^  and  in  the  community  who,  their        of  credentials  ^not- 
withstanding, n^ight  t^ch  part  time.       "  /        ,      .  ,v  '     .      \-  ' 
"     '  ^  Finally  there  is  the  question  of  who  "should  determine  and  distribute  incentives. 
One  Vhoice  Here  is^  between  centralized  and  decentralized  decisionmaking.  If  there^is 
widespread  agreement  about  a  problem  that  affects  the  members  of  a  large  jurisdic- 
tion, or  if  individual  rights  and  compliance  with  the  law  are  involved,  then  central- 
■  -  ization  irpreferiAio;  A  statevfor'«8mple.^ld-^ 

prospi?ctive  .teachers  (as  in  fact/ several  states  recently  have  d^^^^^^  PT^P^^^^ 
,  mathematics  and  science  teachers),  or  it  could  supply.pants  to  •»cal  .^ijstricts  to 
invent  ways  to  attract  and  retain  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  if  responsivene^  to  a 
variety  of  local  conditions  is  desirable,  then  a  more  decentralized  approach  has 
appeal.  A  school  district '  could  establish  -a  centrally  admmjstered  program  to  involve, 
teachers  in  program  development  or  could  supply  small  grants  to  teachers  to  invent 

'  '  ^^A^sSonFcffic^^  the  use  of  public-  versus  private^jector  inceiitives.  Given 

the  growing  interest  in  bringing  the  private  sector  into  sch<^l^reform  efiorts,  public 
incentivesAuch  as  tax  breaks-could  he  used^to  encourage  corporations  to  provide 
;       part-time  employment  for  teachers  pr  to  make  their  employees  available  for  partr 


,  .  teaching  duties.  Also,  the  g?Ovftg  number  of  savvy  superintendent*  who- sire 

■  cultivating  networks  with  innuent&)  community  and  corporate  leaders  can  use  suSi 
i  ,wntacts  to  address  the  iundamentalproblems-of  teacher  quality        1  »»*^ 
ieLwm"°^t^"''-'""f^"  v'''\ ^""^^H  policy  Wlje  can  restore  the  satisfactions  of 
...       teaching  Such  a  matter  hes  beyond  policy's  reach.  Yet  for  aU  its  .instrumental 
vjlue.  policy  also  iserves^xpreiisive  purposes  and  can  articulate  our  ideals  There  is 
■today  no.  more  vital  rolv  for  educational  policy  than  to  affirm  the  value  of  teacS' 
Tut  ^'^1'"^  tj'achers  to  high  standards  of  commitment  and  con^ 

duct.  Policies  linked  to  a  rhetoric  of  excellence  that  eniphasize  rewards  and  incen- 
tives cdn  make  a  critica  contribution'  to  the  renewal  'of  teaching  as  a  deeply  fulfill- 
«    mg  and  uniquely  valuable  enterprise.  -       .  v^piy  lunui 

*  •    t.^  V      """^^  ^.'^^c        ^^"^  ^latmi  quo;  we  m«st  begin  U>  broadly  reconfigure'the 

teaching  occupation  if  it  IS  to  femain  viable.  And  we  must  bt«in  now. 

*  Mr/ Simon.  With  those  final  words',  we  accept  all  vour  recom- 
mendations. [Laughter.]     /.     •         ,1  . 

Let  me,  first,  just  in  a  general  way— and  you  alluded  to  this,  this 
.  coming  shortage^of  teachers— if  we  do  not  take  some  steps  to  see. 
that  we  attract^nd  keep  more  of  the  brightest  and  best,  there  is  a 
.     real  danger  that  our  aliTady  severe  problem  is  going  to  become 
""more  severe;  IS  that  correct?      .  - 
.     Mr.  WvDiiN,  ^Absolutely. -I  think  that  on  the  task  force,  what  we 
^    tound  IS  the  brightest  are  the  ones  who  are  most  likely  to  leave  the 
1^  profession,  and  a  lot  of  them  in  even  course  subjects  that  are  par- 
■■^ticularly  important,  such  as  math  and  science. 

Mr.  Simon.  Your  point  on  working  within  the  State.  -Lefme  just 
<|Bp|rive  you  the  b&ckground  of  .why  we  did  it.  In  fact,  the'  State  you  use 
IS  an  illustration  in  reverse  of  why  we  dii^  it.  Your  statement  says, 
^  ^ Worse  yet.  what  if  that  particulaiNState^-had  no  teaching  shortage, 
but  another  State  such.as,  Arkansas  dU?"  .  ■ 

The  reason  for  pijtting  it— and  I  don't  feel  that  strongly— is  if 
you  got  trained  in  Arkansas  and  we  have  worked  out  this  dispersal 
we  ought  te  keep  some  of  those  bw^t  teachers  in  i^kansas  and 
Jiot  have  them  go  to  Oregon  or  California  or  some  equally  attrac- 
^^y^.^^^e  ^^^^  Illinois  to  teach,  there  ought  to  be- some  impact 
wkhirf  that  State  of  the  program.  . 
^»o  you  have  any  reaction  to  that?  •  • 

Mr.  Wyden.  I  think  that  is  a  good  point.  I  think  we  both  want  to 
,    do  the  same  thing.  Maybe  even  a  kind  of"  triggering  mechanism 
.    :  -  where  it  two  States  needed,  you  first  were  in  your  home  State,  and 
- .    ,  then  somewhere  else,  I  think  w^  ought  to  be  able  to  figure  out  a 
prMjess'  SO  that  we  do  exactly  what  you  are  talking  about.  That  is 
soi^thing  that  I  would  support".  If  a  triggering  mechanism  or 
sonftjthing  else,  was  used  to  send  you  somewhere  else,  we  might  be 
able'  to  balance  the  two  interests.  We  certainly  don't  want  States  to 
come  up  short  on  their  own  peop^. 

- —  Mr.  Simon.  Let -me  mention  one  othej^  suggestion  that  has  been  ' 

made.  We  say  that  they  have  to  teach  in  a  public  education  pro- 
gram. Our  {friends.  whD  are  representing  the  Roman  Catholic  . ■ 
schools  herej  have  suggested  there  is-aiso  a  very  real  need  and  if 
that  public  service  is  provi^Ki  i«  a  nonpublic  school,  that  also  . 
'•.  • .   ought  to  be  credited.      •  :  • 

.Do  you  have  any  reaction? 
.     ^  Mr.  Wyden.  I  would  vei-y  much  like  to  see  that,  Mr.  Chairman  I 
.    have  visited  at  length  with  friends  in  Portland  from  the 'Catholic 
I    bentinel  and  others  there  in  my  homadistrict,  ^id  they  persuaded 
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me  that  that  would  be  a  go^  policy  chaijge  £^  well,  and  I,  would 
very  much  like  to  Bee  that  done^ 

Mr,  Simon,  i  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony,  and 
even  more  for  your  leadership.  '  . 

Mr.  WvDKN/ Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Simon:  I  am  proud  to  have  you  as  a  colleague. 

Mr.  Wyden,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mn  Simon.  ,We  now  have  panel.,  of  witnesses  with  Dr.  Sharon 
Porter  Robinson,  director,  instruction  and  professional  develop- 

*  ment  of  the  National  Education  Association,  a  frequent  visitor  to 
these  halls  back  some  years  ago;  Dr.  Patricia  Aibjerg  Graham— in 

.  fact,  she  has  moved  Up  in  the  .  world,  and  not  only  is  she  dean  of 
Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Education,  but  she  used^  to 

.  be  just  Dr.  Patricia  Graham,  and  now  she  has  added  that  Danish 
name-^and  Dr5  Robert  &iuriders,  dean  of  Memphis  State  Universi- 
ty College  of  EducatiorL  We  are  pleased  to  have  all  Uu-ee  of  you 
here. 

D}"-  Robinson,  we  will  start  with  you. ,   ^  - 

STATEMENT  OF  SHAKON  PORTER  ROBINSON,  DIRECT()R.  IN- 
-^STRIICTION  AND  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT/NATIONAL 
EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION         ■    ^  • 

* '  Ms.  Robinson.  G0od  afternoon.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  comment  be^e  the  subcommittee  on  title 
V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  particularly  to  talk  about  the 
issues  reiat^  to  the  training  of  teachers.  , 

Mr.  SiMON.%If  I  may  interrupt  you  just  for  a  momentj  all  three 
statements  will  be  entered  in  the  record  in  full,  and  how  you  want 
to  proceed,  you  may  summarize  or  whatever  you  want  to  do. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Let  me  say  that  we  hjave  stated  previously,  before 
this  committee  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  we  believe  strongly  there 
arp.three  issues  that  affect  the  "quality  of  education  in  public 
schodfcijpne,  the  talent  attracted  to  the  teaching  profession;  two, 
the  quality  of  training  that  these  teachers  receive;  and  three,  the 
environment  and  conditions  in  which  these  teachers  practice  and 
provide  edi^cational  services'.  . 

We  believe  that  title  V  can  indeed  provide  some  leadership  m 
each  of  these  areas.  It  can  do  much  to  help  to  enhance  the  esteem 
and  respect  afforded  the  profe^ion.  * 

.  Let  me^.talk  briefly  about  attractixig  the  talent. pool.  You  have  al- 
ready discussed  the  Carl  Pgrkins  scholarship  and  the  general  fel- 
lowship program.  We  will  submit  some  comments  on -these  pro- 

-  grams,  changes  that  we  wx>uid  six^est  to  make  them  perhaps  more, 
effective,  including  a  look  at  the  requirement  of  the  2-year  pay- 

-  back. 

«f      We  are  concerned  about  this  particular  requirement  because  oi  a 

V  concern  for  the  pressure  this  might  place  on  the  young  people  who 
are  making  very  difficult  decisioi^  about  career  options  and  career 

V  opportunities,  and  to  have  to  ccmfciit  8  years  of  service  at  a  very 
voung  age  might  be  asking  a  bit  much.  That  would  be  a  rather  im- 

,  ,  posing  decision  to  have  to  make.  ^ 

Also,  we  would  suggest  that  you  consider  expanding  the  eligibil- 
'ity  pool  to  include  the  prospect  of  talented  college  freshmcfn  and 
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sophomores  who  inight  make  a  later  decision  to  consider  entering ' 
the  teaching  profession  and  have  them  hav^  this  opportunity  to  get 
some  support  in  their  education. 

We  feel  that  these  provisions,  however,  da.corivey  a  sense  that 
the  Nation  feels  strongly  that  entering  the  teaching  profession  is 
an  honorable  aiid  admirable  career  choice,  and  it  is  to  be  encour- 
■  .aged. .,, :  , 

We  are  also  encouraged  by  the  degree  to  which  features  of  thfr 
bill  encourage  the  partnership  between  K-12  teachers  and  faculty 
in  higher  education;  I  would  like  to  provide  a  couple  of  examples  of 
how  the-  NEA  is  at  work  encouraging  that  kind  of  collaboration 
and  partnership to  improve  teacher  education,  as  well,  as  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  educational  services  offered  at  the  local  level 
_  By  usin^  the  document,  "Excellence  In  Our  Schools,  Teacher 
Education, '  which  I  have  provided  the  Chair  for  thArommittee,  we 
have  s^eral  affiliates  working  with  schools  of  education  to  up-N 
grade  the  quality  of  teacher  preparation  One  project  in  particular 
will  result  in  a  itind  of  assessment  model  for  students  throughout 
the  preparation  program,  which  we  think  will  indeed  be  exempla- 

Working  with  Kadford  College  in  Virginia  and  the  Virginia  Edu- 
cation Association',  the  NEA  is  supporting  this  project  which  wfr 
will  publish  this  spring  or  summer,  and  in  this  publication,  we  will 
describe- .a  comprehejisive,  qualitative  and  quantitative  assessment 
program  that  will  support  all  teacher  preparation  students 
throughout  in  courses  that  th6y  take  in  the  college  of  education,  as 
well  as  they  take  in  the  coui-ses  that  they  take  acrc^  campus,  in 
arts  and  sciences  or  in  other  colleges. 

The  system  that  we  are  encouraging  is  a  uniform  system  of  as- . 
^  sessmerit,  evaluation,  and  evaluation  which  holds  as  a  very  key  fea-  • 
'  ture  preparation  to  teach,  as  well  as  competent  content  expertise. 

Other  projects  that  we  will  be  initiating  involve  collaboration 
with  community  colleges  and  4-year  institutions  in  a  single  commu- 
•  nity  with  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  in  order  to  address 
.some  significant  "instructional  problem.  1  thought  to  mention  this 
based  on  some  of  the  comments  made  by  Congressman  Wyden,  be- 
cause-I  want- you  to  understand  that*  we  do  feel  that  we  have  to 
reach  out  and  demonstrate  a  willingness  to  work  with  oty  co\r  \ 
leagues  in  the  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  that  wf^must 
EH?  more  assertive  about  findina  ways  to  apply  the  particular  exper- 
tise in  the  research  universities,  in  the  technical  universities,  to 
the  instructional  problems  of  our  commimity,  which  began  to  be 
addressed  in  the  K~  12  public  schools. 

..The  jssue  of  retaiiiing:  teai:ihers.  we  feelt  is  being  addressed  admi>  - 
rably  in  the  concept  of  the  professional  development  resource  Cen- 
ters included  in  this  bill.  I  can't  begin  to  tell  yuu  how  strongly  we 
feel  about  this,  because  that  is  a  feature  of  proftssional  develop-  - 
ment  and  a  feature  of  professional  practice  which  we  feel  needs  to 
be  enhanced  and  understcxxUjett^r. 

The  professional  development  resource  centers  have  the  potential 
for  fostering  independence,  creativity  and  interdependence  among 
teachers  as  colleagues,  and  among  educators- within  a  given  com- 
munity to  support  the  continued  professional  growth  ol^  practicing 
teachers.  It.  is  no  less- than  we  should  do,  and  indeed  we  should  do  . 
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much  more  in  order  to  proyide  support  for  professional  develop- 
ment among^the  K-12  teachers  and  not  have  it  be  regarded  as  a 
fringe  benefit  or  a  perk.  This  is  a  process  which  is  necessary  in 
order  to  enhance  the  basic  system.  It  is  one  that  should  be  support- 
ed wth  public  funds.  We  feel  that  the  proposals  here  offer  «ome 
leadership  in  that  regard.  We  feel  that  the  need  is  so  great  that 
indeed  perhaps  we  may  consider  at  some  point  reallocating  some 
funds  here  so  that  we  are  addressing  the  bulk  of  the  need  in  terms 
of  the  teaching  work  force,  and  look  at  ways  of  addressing  some  ad- 
ditional problems  another  way.  .  ■ 

The  term  "educator"  as  the  way  of  describing  eligibility  for  par- 
ticipation ip  the  development  and  implementation  of  professional 
development  resource  centers  is  probably,  a  bit  too  nebulous  to  be 
\very  meaningful.  We  feel  that  the  focus  should  be  on  teachers,  and 
that  some  effort  should  be  made  to  clarity  the  role  of  the  teachers 
I  themselves  in  organising  these  prc^ams  on  behalf  of  their  contin- 
^  ued  professional  development  dnd  enhancing  our  understanding  of 
just  how  they  are  suppt^ed  to  operate. 

Uit  me  clisse  by  pointing  out  some^ndings  from  the  1983  nation- 
al teacher  opinion  poll  conducted  by^e  NEA.  A  majority,  about  52 
percent,  indicated  some  dissatisfaction  with  the 'quality  of  inservice 
education  provided  by  their  school  systems. 

Further,  a  study  conducted  by  Chapman  and  Lowther  measuring 
teacher  satisfaction  with  teaching  produced  interesting  information* 
on  the  importance  of  professional  growth  opportuniti^.  Amoj^  nu- 
merous factors  that  r^pondents  had  to  select,  teachere^Sred  op- 
portunities to  learn  new  things  highest  in  importance  in  judging 
professional  success.  Having  such  opportunities  had  a  more  power- 
fur  effect  on  reported  job  satisfaction  and  career  satisfaction  than 
any  other  form  of  achievement  consideredin  this  study.  . 

The  effective  teacher,  "Mr.  Chairman,  is  not  oi^y  a  continuing 
learner,  but  one  of  whom  our  society  places  a  vast  responsibility, 
which  is  the  instruction  of  the  next  generation. 

I  wish  to  commend  you  and  the  subcommittee  for  working  on  de- 
veloping some'  proposals,  concepts  and  ideas  that  might  help  to  ad- 
vance the  support  necessary  for  this  important  enterprise. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Sharon  Robinson  follows:] 

pRSPARKD  Statkmknt  OF  Shakon  Robinson,  DiwtCTOR  OF  Instructjon  and 
.  pRoressiONAL  Dkvklopmsnt,  National  Educatiqn  Association,  WASHmCTON,  DC 

Mr.  Chairnian;  My  name  is  Sharon  Robinson.  J  aro  Director  of  Instruction  and 
Professional  Development  for  the  National  Education  Aaeociation.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  appear  before  this  d^tinguisHed  Su^xwrpmiitee  once  again  and  to 
share  with  you  today  oUr  views  regarding  sevet'al  issue*  of  vital  interest  to  the  NEA 
and  the  over  1.7  million  eiemeatary,  seeondal^,  and  postsecondary  members  we  rep- 

The  federal  role  in— gad  comraitm«?nt  to— ixjstaecondary  education  has  loig  been 
of  deep  and  con^uing  concern  to  our  Asfiociation.  This  is  not  merely  an  outgrowth 
of  our  being  the  ni^tion's  largest  organisation  representing  po«t#econdury  |acult>^ 
and  staff.  Rather,  it  ^tem*  from  our  unalterable  view  that  higher  education— like  it« 
eien^entary  and  tjecondary  counterpart*— i»  a  ba^ic  and  fundamental  corneratone  of 
our  society.  It  helps  to  provide  the  very  underpinnings  for  our  economic  ufe,  our 
national  security,  and  our  <ju©8t  for  equity,  equality,  and  opportunity.  This  w  our 
view  as  higher  education  faculty  members,  as  educatoni^  m  parent*,  as  cc^cerned 
and  active  citizens,  '  •  - 
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The  tjuality  of  poBt4»econdar>'  education  been  important  in  the  past  but  it  has 
nevttr  been  more  cnticul  t^  our  survival  than  it  w  today.  Indeed,  Americas  destiny 
IS  tied  directly  and  inextricably  to  bow  well  we  educate  our  country  s  children  It 
Will  be  our  college*  and  universities— building  on  our  $yitem  of  universal  free  public 
eiemenUry  and  secondary  education—which  will  train  the  scientists  and  reijearch^ 
era  who  Will  help  our  nation  advance;  educate  the  scholar^  artist*,  and  philosophers' 
who  will  enrjch  our  national  lite;  and  provide  u»  with  the  skilled  workens  who  will 
fuel  our  economy>Consider  the  fundamentals. 

U)  Higher  education  in  vital  for  Anwrica»  econmiic  growth  and  vitality.  Our  work 
torce  is^oing  through  an  enormous  transition— a  revolution  really— that  is  shifting 
traditional  patterns  of  employment,  accelerating  the  pace  of  already  disa^ying  Wch- 
noloKical  change,  and  placing  tremendous  new  demands  on  the  skills  and  abilities  of 
our  people.  As  Peter  Drucker  has  noted  '^Knowlecfee  has  alreadv  become  the  key  to 
productivity,  competitive  strength  and  economic  iarhievement"  By  investing  in 
nigner  education,  we  inv^t  in  our  future.  .  *  * 

(2)  Higher  education  m  crucial  to 'a  strong  democrxicy,  A  vibrant  and  responsive 
.  democracy  depends»upon  an  ^educated  and  informed  population.  It  was  this  underly- 
ing fact  that  helped  spur  the  great  American  experiment  to  provide  a  free  public 
education  of  high  quality  Ui  each  and  every  one  of  our  citiasens.  Today,  as  our  society 
becomwj  larger  and  more  complex,  the  demands  on  our  people  to  understand  the 
issues  before  them  in  our  democracy  are  becoming  incre^ngly  more  difiicuit  and 
^urgent.  CAe^rly,  to  participate  appropriately  in  the  decisions  which  affect  our  own 
hyes  requires  an  increasingly  better  educated  and  sophisticated  population.  Higher 
.  etiucation— which  has  .been  so  essential  i»  transmitting  the  history  and  value  of 
ideas --provide*  the  means  by  which  w^  can  meet  this  challenge, 
1  .Higher 'eduL-ativn  e^^ntial  for  ewial  justice.  Education  is,  quite  simply,  the 
ladder  of  opportunity  for  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  For  most,  it  is  more  than 
just  the  key  to  a  fair  chance,  to  individual  advancement,  to  better  jobs,  to  greater 
success,  even  to  self-respect,  it  is  the  key  to  the  very  future  itself.  Higher  education 
can  provide  the  dilierence  betwt^n  a  lifeline  . of  opportunity  and  a  lifetime  of  strug- 
gle.  Or  colleges  and  universities  can— and  must— pia^ta  pivotaj  role  in  providing  the 
equity  and  access  requisite  to  a  just  society.  >^  '  . 

Mr,  (Airman,  these  thoughtij  are  net  new.  -Th#ir  roots  go  back  to  the  earliests 
days  offour  nation.  And  out  of  them  has  grown  a  firm  federal  commitment  to  the 
support,  expansion,  and  improvement  of  postsecondary  education.  From  the  North- 
^^^  .c^l^l^t^  of  ^'^^'^  through  the  Morrill  I^nd  Grant  Act  of  1862,  from  the'GI 
.Bill  in;iy44  through  the  National  I>efensc  Education  Act  in  1958,  from  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  through  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  in  1^78, 
Amencja  has  rededicated  it»elf  to  tiiis  commitment.  We  commend  you  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  tins  Subcoinmittw  for  your  leadership  in  beginning  once  again  to  build  on 
this  base,  >o  look  toward  the  future,  and  to  seek  new  and  subsUntial  ways  to  extend 
and  enhance  the  fedei:al  partnemhip  in  higher  educMioA.  Your  leaden*hip  is  par- 
ticularly,reassuring  in  light  ot  the  environment  o/ the  last  four  years. 

The  Current  Administration  has  shown  a  callous  disregard  for  the  weil-being  of 
our  students,  the  vitality  of  our  schools"  the  importance  of  American  education.  Its 
record  speaks  for  itself.  This  Administration  has  attempted: 

to  undermine  virtually  every  mj^or  advance  mandate  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  of  1^78  and  the  1980  reauthorization  of  tiie 
Higher  Education  Act;>  - 

to  eliminate  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  program;  the  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant  program;  assistance  for  cooperative  education,  teacher  edu- 
cation, international  plication,  libraries^,  and.  campus?  pro^am&  ^.rving  vet^^rans; 
graduate  fellowships  for  Won^en'and  minority-group  students;  and  aid  to  states  for 
higher  education  plarming;      \  i 

to  slash  the  budget  for  the  Pell  Grant  prt^am  and  to  redvice  fedeiii  student  as- 
•sistance  to  middle  income  students;  ,  .'^       ,  j 

to  limit  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  and  to  increase  the  dfct^  to  those 
wfco  participate  in  it;  '  "  F 

to  stop  any  new  funds  for  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  prc^rdfi,  reduce  imp- 
port  for  education.r^arch,  and  cut  funding  for  science  education;  • 
to  gut  the  law  iMirring  sex  bias  in  federally  assisted  educationsU  pr 
•  to  end  Social  Security  Survivor's  benefits  for  students;  .  \  ' 

to  dismantle  the  United  Stat4^  Department  of  Education;  * 
'  to  create  new  expensive  ♦prt^ams  fpr  tuitiqn^ tax  ered^  • 
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We  ax«  all  indebted  to  this  Subcommittee  and  to  the  Congress  for  it*  leadership  in 
rewating  Boiae  of  the  moet  draconian  of  the  Beagan  Administration  s  proposal*.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  recognize  that  venr  severe  damage  ha^  been  done.  - 
The  number  of  participants  in  the  Pell  Grant  program-the  basic  federal  proerram 
^        to  promote  accew  to  poetaecondaiy  education  for  tho.*  in  n^-ha»  fallen  di^ 
\        cally.  There  will  be,  in  fact,  some  124,000  fewer  grante  awarded  in  the  qurrent  fm^l 
\      year  than  there  were  in  FY  1980.  And  the  purchawng  power  of  tWWUsJ^ 
\     which  rtmain  ha«  eroded  a*  well.  Thi.  year  there  *ill  be  over  2(X),0OO  fewer  granted 
awarded  under  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  protfram  than  four  years  ago  and 
there  will  be  50,000  feWer  participant*  in  the  TKIO  programs  As  many  af  a  |»lf 
million  formerly  eligible  student*  are  now  ineligible  for  Socml  Security  «iuwtion 
benefit*.  l>rograro  after  program  of  institutional  support  ha*  had  its-budget  reduced 
by  outright  cuts  or  the  effect*  of  inflation.  ,     4  „„„i 

It  is,  thankfuUy.  possible  for  u*  to  repair  the  damage  done  to  out  educational 
'  system  by  these  policies.  We  can  pass  new  laws,  add  additional  mourc»»,  develop 
more  appropriate  and  beneficial  rule*  and  regillations  The  real  and  unrelenting 
tragedy;  however,  is  not  the  one  facing  our  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  th^  _human 
wwte  these  actions  mdy  have  ajused.  For  many  of  the  tens  of  thousand*  of  young 
people  who  have  been  directly,  affected  by  these  policii^  there  will  be  no  second 
chwice,  no  way  to  rebuild  the  wreckage.  For  these  mdividuals-mvisibie  to  most  of 
u*  without  a  voice  and  without  much  hope-the  Reagan  Admmistratiop  s  education 
poiiciw  will  mean  lives  of  lessened  opportunities  or  heightened  dispair. 

jliAX;TH01UaJI.TI0N  or  THK  «IGB&B  UllJCATION  ACT 

We  believe  that  it  i»  well  beyond  the  time  to  reverse  the  tide  that  h^sheen  erod- 
ine  the  federal  role  in  postsecondary  education.  Now  is  the  moment  to  begm  to  m™- 
fy  once  again  the  nati^l  commitment  to  higher  education^ta  assur^equahty  of 
^ucational  opportunity,  to  p/oraote  research  and  the  pursuit  of  knowled|e,  to  accel- 
.     S  tSevXprnent  of  our  country's  intellectual  and  human  capital,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  diversity  of  our  educational  institutions.  _ 
'    Over  the  years  no  statute  has  been  more  important  m  advancing  th^  goal*  thwi 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  stands  as  the  ver)^  foundation  of  America  s  post^ond- 
>  a5  pSms^afld  policie*.  And  it*  reauthorization  provides  u*  with  the  opportunity  , 
n^  only  to  recommit  oureelv.®  to  a  full  and  appropriate  federal  Partnership  in 
higher  education  but  to  strengthen  each  of  those  program*  enrompaseed  wthm  it. 

We  recognize  that  the  complexity  of  the  issues  involved  and  the^iroportance^ot ... 
thi*  legislSion  reouire  that  the  process  for  reauthorization  be  a  carefiU  and  debber- 
ate  oni.  We  stenTready  to  work  with  thi*  Subcommittee  to  assure  that  the  Act  that 
finally  emerges  meet*  the  t«st  of  the  fm^t  po^ble  public  po  icy. 

h  i  Mth  this  in  mind  that  we  offer  fdlowing  prebmma^  coi^^  on  tl^ 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  In8*much  as  the  fuU  366-page  text  of 
H  R  5240  ha«  been  avaiSble  only  for  ^e  past  forty-eight  hours,  we  would  hope  to 
have  the  op^nity  to  expand  on  th««  obsenratk^^ 

quate  amount  of  time  to  study  the  legislation.  For  the  »alb^  of  simphcity.  my  com- 
mente  today  will  be  structured  for  the  most  part  around  the  twelve  program  Utt» 
delineated  m  the  current  Act  <  , 

Titk  1:  Continuing  education  ^ 
Under  the  existing  law.  Title  I  (Continuing  Postsecondary  ^"«»*'''"JS^*^^f 
.  Planning)  is  subdivided  into  two  part*;  Part  A,  the  Commission  on  NaUonalDevel- 
opmSt  in  P«t*econdary..Educa^.  and  Tart  B..  Education  ^ik^ 
Neither  of  these  Part*  has  ever  been  funded  and,  in  fact,  the  authority  lor  i'art  a 

Scture  this  titJe  in  order  to  better  meet  the  need*  of  86<aUed  'WtxaditionaT 

(>Sfthe  past  two  decades,  the  propo^ion  of  such  noatraditional  student*-in- 
■  cludinif  the  disadvantages,  the  disabled,  displaced  workers  and  homeroakers,  older 
8tSS  veteSn*.  tS^  iricaiterated,  refugees,  thcee  .^o  caft  attend  school  only 
ii¥t"«^f^iMVea*ed  dramatically.  Ind^^ 
'  SS  SbSTSS  as  "nontracfitional"  in  the  recent  past  are  rapidlv  b«:pm- 

iS  thTiSt^^in  American  educatioiml  life.  Yet,  desp^^^^ 
numbS  STSe^ividual*  is  nearly  equal  to  the  number  of  their  more  "tradition- 
ar- counteijsr^  P,"^^«  to  W 


Therefore  "5iilA  believes  that  postaecondary  imtftutions  should  be  encouraged  _to  de- 
inereiore,  ^cm.  o«.i«.v«.  ^ ,    ^^^^     program*  to  nromote  equal  access  and  high 


velop  and  reward  the  establislunent  of  program*  to  fifomote  equalju:c^  ana  nign 
Sveraent  by  nontiaditioijal  iearners  and  to  incr^  the  opportumti^  for  Ufe-. 
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llf  rfoi?f    '^'^  eneour««ed  by  the  geneml  concept*  contained  in 

,  o^O  to  provide  discretionary  grants  to  demonskatft  alternative  approaches  to 

m^t  the  needs  of  under^ryed  adulta;  to  increase  literacy  traimng;  t?^e^x3^i^ 
grains  m  correctional  facilities;  and  to  betj«r  serve  veterans.  ^  c»i««a  prq^ 

TitU  iJ:  Lilvwy 'ftourcef 

1  cental  element  in  the  promotion  , of  educational  excellence  and 
advancement  yet  inany-due^  to  severe  financial  constraints-have  been  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  rapidity  o^f  technoWal,  scientific,  and  curricukTchSe  Ld 
"^nS  ?^e""Cre»8'n«  need  for  booka,  periodicals,  and  equipment.  This  sitiation, 
endangering  ihe  vitality  of  our  postaecondary  institution^  and  the  quality  Tf  the 
educational^xpenent^;  has  been  made  all  the  more  serious  by  the  sXtantial  cut 
backs  in  fi^leral  assistance  for  current  Title  II  protframs.  Part  A  Meee  libr^ 
S^r?£  TTrh^f  """^^'-'^  appropriation  for  Syear  19^  theSpi^^SS 
thS  sl^FoM-^  «nfSlJ?v^?^^  Research,  and  Development)  received  a  toKf  less 
than  and  Part  C  (Strengthening  Research  Library  Reeouices)  was  funded 

at  a  mefe  $b  million  The  President  has  requwt^i  no  laoney  for  aS^of  SesHS 
grams  for  fiscal  year  198S.  j  v*  oujf  w  loume  pro- 

n«?i^i.'^"''T         both  undergraduate  and  graduate  libraries  and  information 
networks  must  receive  sufficient  support  to  ensure  a  high  quality  educationaJenvi- 
ronment.  Wb  support  the  retention  and  ertension  of  thS" current  LIhSuon  S 
appropriate  increases  ,n  the  potential  levels  of  funding  and  we  are  preS  to 
doree  the-coiicept  of  the  addition  of  a  need  factor  in  terfns  of  the  disSuon  of 
funds,  under  Part  A.  At  the  same^  time,  we  ui^e  the  Subcommittee  tTconskter  the 
inclusion  of  a  new  Part.E  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  maketr^mt* 
for  technological  equipi>jentnece«Baiy  for  strengthening  library  lee^  *. 
Title  III:  Institutional  aiii  *"      -  , 
■    It  has  long  been  our  view  that  priorities  must  be  maintained  for  cat^orical  pro- 

fuf^«tin'^^-.f  *^^f^f'\"^,  ^  «tiengthefi  developing  institution,  inclucLg 
our  nations  historically  Black  coliegee.  We  beheve  that  coUftgea  and  univenuti^ 
which  serve  pnmanly  disadvantaged  students  and  which  struj^Ie  to  provide  qualitv 
educatioirmiust  be  provided  special  anistance  to  strengtheTtlKir  acaden^  Vn>- 
grams  and  management.  -«  i/iv 

^ifJi^'^i"^  ?^  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  has  done  precisely  that;  it  has  played  a  sub- 
S^Lw  ff  J'ifT^T"^  J^f  academic  quality,  institutional  man4fiment,  and 
S^^^'^ll^  of  eligible..mstitution8  m  order  to  increase  their  selfHsSficienc^-  and 
strengthen  their  capacity  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  nation's  higher  education 
re^urce^.  This  Title  deserves  to  be  retained  and  expanded.  eoutauon 
the  federal  government  can  play  an  appropriate  liart  in  hebine  to 

.  stfiengthen  historically  and  traditionally  Bl^-k  colleg«.^aAl  univeSe^  iSSpo? 
tant  to  recognize  and  to  foster  the  significant  role  that  such  schools  have  playedih 
assisting  a  largfr-and  often  otherwise  undereerved-segmeflt  of  our  population 
attain  academic  adneyement  and  excellence  and  in  furthering  thaintellectual  and 

•  cultural  capacity  of  our  nation.  m.^u«*.vm»i  luiu 

At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  it  remains  important  to  recognize  and  support 
the  central  role  of  Our  country's  two-year  community,  junior,  and  technical  coH^es 
m  serving  vast  numbers  of  nontraditional  and  disadvantaged  students.  Founde?in 
f^ol  11^^'  '"'■•'^  postsecondar^  opportunities  for  all  of  our  citizens,  many  of 
Jl^^-fP  ^  ^^^^  strugglmg  to  fintf  their  place  in  the  mainstream  of  American 

ty.  we  uiTge  that  it  be  continued./  , 

Title  IV:  Student  assistance      ^  '  '  t 

the' past  twenty-rive  years,  our  government  has  honored  and 
built  upon  a  basic  commitment  to  assist  young-Americans  to' finance  their  poetaec- 
ondary  education,  fhe  National  Education  Assofiation  has  firmly  supported  ai^en- 
couraged  ^e  maintenance  and  growth  of  this  ctinmitment.  We  bdievrthat  the  pri- " 
mary  goal  of  federal  student  aid  programs  must  be  to  -gwarantee  accees  to  poetsec- 
ondary  education  for  all  of  our  citizen^  while  at  the  sameliine  encouraging  the  pur- 
suit of  the  type  of  educataonal  opportunity  that  iir  best  sdited  to  each  individual's 
need  imd  desires.  Access  to  American  colleges  and  univenaities  should  not  be  re- 
stricted  for  any  student  because  of  financial  nece««ity. 
It  w  with  this  in  mind  that  we  make  the  following  recommendatiofi*  -  ■• 

1.  The  authoriaation  of  appropriations  of  federal  student  assistance  programs— in- 
cluding granto,  low-mtere«t  loans,  and  work-stndy—must  be  sufficient  to  allow  ^11 
qualified  students  to  pursi^  poetsecoadary  education..  In  our  view,  moreover  tiie  " 
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principal  form  of  federal  financial  aid  should  be  grants  first,  then  jow-interest  loam  , 
and  work-study  to  enabW  disadvantaged  and  middle  income  student*  to  attend  post-  . 

*^!^Hew?il*p^cu}ariy 'important  for  the  Pell  Grant  ijrogram  to  be  expand- 
ed,  with  award  levels  increased  and  the  program  becommg  a  t^"^,j"»^rgT^^^J« 
entitlement  program.  In  the  new  world  ahead  of  us,  our  people  should  be  entitl«^  to 
2!  appropriay^tsecondary  experience  ju«t  a*  they  should  to  a  quahty  elementary- 
and  secondary  txJucation.  -  ,    ,  j  .     v       *  j  W.-o 

•  2  The  half-cost  provision  of  the  Pell  Grant  program  should  be  ehminatetl.  liiiB 
'oro'viwon  serves  only  to  discrinnnatc  against  the  most  diSadvanti^ed  student*  at- 
tendins  low-coet  schools.  We  further  believe  that  the  limits  on- the  coet-of^attendajice 
provSi«  should  be  eliminated,  so  that  students  who  live  off-campu»  will  not  have 
their  non-tuition  expense  limited  by  an  arbitrary  figure.  ,       .  "       .    ,  ,. 

•3  It  is  essential  that  student. aid  reach  nontraditional  students,  mcludmg  those 
whd  can  attend  school  only  part  time.  Restrictions  in  current  prosraros,  should  be 
^  removed  so  that  these  individuals  can  become  eligible,fbr  all  student  assistance  prch 

^^We  beHeve  it  is  inappropriate' to  continue  l^e  present  policy  of  treating  tuition 
for  private  and  parwhial  elementary  and  secondary  education  as  a  iion-discreUon- 
ary  expense  in  the  Pell  Grant  program.  .         ,     '         .  ,  ^ 

■1  The  current  delivery  system  of  federal  student  fmancuU  aid  prc^ams  must  be 
simplified  to  allow  students  and  their  famiUes  to  take  fuU  advantage  oi  postsecond-  ■ 

TSreThJuTbHreater  stability  in  aid  formulae;  frequent  change*  through 
either  legislative  or  executive  action  must  be  avoided  so  that  students  and  their  . 
families  as  well  as  institutions,  can  engage  in  reliable  financial  planmng.     _  . 
T  The  Scome  cap  on  Guaranteed  Student  Loarts  (GSLsl  should  be  raised,  The  m- 
school  inter^t  subsidy  for  GSLs  shou1d.be  maintained,  and  student  loan  origination 
fees  should  be  eliminated, Tlie  annual  and  cumulative  loaij  maximums  lor  both  un- 
dmaaduate^d  graduate  students  should  be  increased.  Mor«)ver  grant  prograim 
mult  be  sufficienSy  authorized  and  funded  to  ensure  that  student  loirns  are  supple-, 
mentaV  and  that  students  are  not  forced  to  incur  a  high  debt  burden  m  order  to 

•  obtain  an  advanced  education.  '  ■  % ,  i.i,',  vrr*GT 

Twe  believe  that  campus-based  funding  under  the  SEOG  pr^Kram  and  the  NTSL 
protrram  should  be  cont&ued.  Increased  fiexibility  is  welcomed. Jlowcver.^  must 
KSrinine  the  basic  purpose  of  equity,  access,  and  choice,  which  have  been  the, 
fountoibn^of  th^prtji^ms  vahiable  outreach,  counseling^  tuttlrinfe  and 

remedS  servicSlbouId  be  strengthened  and  expanded.  These  programs-f  uca- 
[fonS  Oua>rtuS^v  Centere  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students.  Talent 

dously -successful  in  encouraging  youtfi  and  veterans  wi^h  ^.^"^J^Sthe^ 
enter  ootftsecondary  educat  oh  where  they  otherwise  would  not.  In  so  doing,  tney 
S^Te  aCd  uScome  students  a  realistic  opportunity  to  escape  cycles  «f  poverty 
and  £,endence  and  to  achieve  the  potentia^  offered  h^J^'V^l^^^^^  The  cur: 
10.  iTie  HEP-CAMP  program  for  migrant  students  should  -beexpawJed.  ^Tie^cu^- 
rent.  authori^tion  levef  is  inadequate  to  maet  the  enormous  need  of  this  vulnerable, 
and  often  overlooked  population. 

Title  V:  Teacher  preparation  '       .  ' 

This  titife  of  the  Act  forms  the  basic  link  between  Ihe  interdependent  activities  of 
«.tpm«.ntarv  and  Secondary  schools  and  institutions  of  higher  educauen. 

NEA^ilSS  t&^Snary  factors  affect  the*quaHty  of  .eduction  m  our 

-  -  public  sSi?£y'l>  the  telept  attracted  to  the  teach^  pwfessiojti;  2^.  the  quality 

Sf  traiiSSrS^re  m:eive;  md  3)  the  environment  and  conditions  m  which  teach- 
eL  SSe^cMiSf  ^he  to  which  professional  development  is  fostered. 

T?le  vSf  pSSdf  llde«hirand  assi^tan^^  in  each  of  these  areas.  When  ^mg 
an  touS  o?3  cLcTstu^  influenced  by  the  degree  of  esteem  accorded  to 

S  SStiJn  This  Stoem  is  gauged  t>y  salaiy,  professional  r^pect,  and  the  work- 

•  hi^SoS  wfich  serve  as  a  c^aj  foundation  for  professional  practice.  Recent 

-  '*S?ofth^M?.*a;airman.  was  your  oVttMerit  Pay  Task  Fon^ere^rt  which 
noS  4oo  SnVe  areTot  attractii^  the  finest  students  to  teaching,  and  Ux  ofisp 
we^  SkS^hi^  thrfinSt  t^^  .  .  The  key  i^Ie  plaved  by  teachers  suKg«J 
S^?Se  most  rap^  improvement  in  edOcation  may  be  n^'^^y  :"Pgf  &J 
fSn '*  We  beheve  the  following  components  can  serve  to  focus  the  federal  effort 
on  some  critical  areas  that  need  to  be  addressed. 


.   Talent  AttrxiLUd  to  Tmchins 
-T^f  ^ **^,important  extrmsic.cdnditioxui  which  can  attract  men  and  women 
•  capadtyTor  leadership  to  teachinglSLri  S  aTl) 

ad^uate  salaries;  2)  assistance  with  fmancing.postaecondaJT  educa^on  lea<W  to 

With  r^ard  to  ^istince  in  fmancuw  fiostwcondary  educiition,  NEA  believes 
Sto  th?  prSoS!^  framework  for  jttxactin«  out*tandin?^*^^  gSStS 

NEA  is  pleased  to  note  the  recognition  in  the  bill  that  a  potentially  fine  teacher  is 
student  with  high  grades.  Other  indicator*     tSSg^tSS  i^ 
elude  teacher  or  pnncipal  recommendations,  leadership  qualiti^rcLffiyShS- 
ited.  and  community  service,  particularly  in  area*  which  involve  worW^wfth^S 
dren  and  youth  (such  as  tutoring  or  .organized  recreational  activi3^  Nolinsle 

ttle^TTLi^ht*"^''^^^  demonstrate^heSerlSl 
Knowieage  can  be  taught  to  other*.  For  this  reason,  where  the  bUl  provides  for 
scholarehipe.to  be  awarded  to/talented  high  school  seniors  ki  the  top  I^SSt  of 

th!i1^i!:      caiididiate  pool  for  such  scholarships  should  be  broadened  to  permit 
them  to  be  awanied  to  mentorious  college  freshm^  or  sophomor^^c^twSce  • 
•  of  a  car«.r  ;s  often  not  iimde  until  the^ /ears.  In  the  cL  of  c^C  underSS 
^  ate»,  a  composite  picture  iphould  be  developed  including  the  candiS'  cSst^d- 
,  •  ing  as  Well  as  other  indicators  of  teaching^tentiaSh  asSw  iSvS  dScS 
^  ^^^"i^^^  appropriate  level  of  acad^cX^.S^S 
S^u"'^  5?^^^^  undergraduates.  The  top  20  penrent  of  freshmen  anHoSmorS 
'^^^^''^ff^  smc-e  this  population  is  generally  iof  a  proven  acadetoiccali™ 

One  additionaS  concern  we  have  with'  the  proposed  scholarship  projrram  is  its  re- 
qmrement  that  recipients  teach  two  yean,  \ox^^  one  y^  of  ^iSn^  ThS 
would  mean  that  a  teacher  scholarehip  would  carry  with  it  to  eijht^^^ation 
t  w*  ^1^^^^  ^^  f«  four  yea«  of  undergradi4t«  education^e  are'SrnS 
that  askmg  a  young  person  to  make  a  commitment  for  this  length  of  time^ht 
^ff^ft'^T  «^'^«ll«"L^fi<i«te8.  As  anxious  as  we  are  to  s^  S  3e  • 
remam  m  the  profession  we  beheVe  this  reqtiirement  is  unrealistic  and  shoSd^be 
reduced  to  one  year  of  teaching  for  each  ^ear  of  assistance. 

tn^nr  ■'^^  are  veiy  pleased  to  see  H.R.  5240  transmit  this  poeitive  signal 

toKOur  nations  youth:  that  teaching  is  an  admirable  and  importiat  cmwfto 
embark  upon  and  deserving  of  national  attention.        .    -       \  ^^^"^ 

,    .        ^uaUtyof  feacher  EdiMcation  ■ 

^t  me  now  turn  to  the  quality  of  education  which  teachers  rective.  There  has 
been  much  criticifim  by  NEA  and  other  groups  that  the  quality  of  posta^ondarv 
^'^""^  ^  ^""^  -Ifi  d«^«°ding  as  if  should  not  uSTn 

r*^  «'n«derable  problems-insufficient  or  low  standards  for  stS- 
dente  the  lack  of,  strong  cleaf  standards  of  professional  «lucation -to  prepare  te^- 
•e«in  the  moTe  than  l/OO  higher  education  institutions  With  tether  StToS^ 
-  grams  acroes  the  country;  and  a  lack  of  coll^  or  insUUitional  support  for  teadjw 
-Mvi"^?-"^^ ^^^^^      university  orwilege.      T  P**"  '"^  xeacner 

AfcA  believ^,  and  our  experience  confirms,  that  teacher  education  oroffraras 
mus  be,  sttengthened^d  that , ft  key  element  of  that  is  better  coiSioli/b^S 
W^fus'S^f^L^^"^?*?-  ^teducation  and  practicing, K-.12  teacW  wi. 
Ihfw  ft^^l^^l^*"*^^^  °^      practicing  teacher,  in  the  development  of  • 
the  best  jpipparatdry  prt^rams.'  An  awareness  of  the  mutual  goals  of  teachers  and 
higher  e/u6ation  fatuity  must  be  fostered.  for  |oin?S,(Sa^  ^d  Si 

shouI(fbe  provided  regularly.  The  relevance  of  eduSn  coSto 
effectiv*  teaching  is  enhanCed  when  teachei^  in  today's  classrooms  are  invol^k 
l^dvi^ing  o^.course/content  and  offerings  or  serve  as  lecturers  oTvisitkigSty 
^«h*'  m  turn,  can  alert  classroom,  taacHei*  to  the  latest  pedagc«ical  r^ 

NEA  has.retommended  a  fulj  program  for  excellence  in  teacher  education  which  I  ' 
have  provided;  the  Chairman  today  for  the  benefit  of  Committer  S£rS  It  in 
cludes-a  p^ofeasionai  standards  board  of  teachem  and  other  education  profe«aon^ 


which  would  monitor  and  siBmm  prt^am*  of  t^^er  education  m  each  stat^?,  cou^ 
pled  with  accreditation  from  the  National  Council  for  Accztditation  of  Teacher  Mu- 
cation  (NCATE).  In  action,  field  experiences  must  be  tequenced  throughout  the 
preparation  prc^m  so  teacher  trainees  may  be  adequately  prepared  and  so  that  • 
potentially  ineffective  teachenj  may  he  steered  into  other  occupations.  Furthermore, 
pro|?ranis  must  provide  each  prc^pective  teacher  candidate  with  a  continuous,  com- 
prehensive  assessment  of  progress.  Incentive  grants  to  encourage  exemplary  teacher  • 
education  programs  which  embody  these  ideas  should  be  made  to  instituUons  of 
liigher  Vacation  and  state  ajjencies  for  accreditation.  \ 

As  an  example  of  the  organized  profession  working  with  teacherNi^ducators  to  im- 
prove teacher  preparation- 1  would  call  your  attention  to  a  pn)ject  currently  being 
,  conducted  jointly  by  the  Virginia  Education  Association  and  the  Radford  University 
faculty  This  project  will  provide  a  model  for  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the 
development  of  a  comprehensive  quantitative  and  qualitative  assessment  of  teacher 
education  students  which  can  serve  as  a  basis  to  determiDe  their  ability  to  begin 

^^itlTv,  Part  E  of  H.R.  5240  is  a  good  beginning  which  would  be  enhanced  bv  conv 
biuing  what  are  now  three  separate  grant  programs  for  Teacher  Education.  Ji^xera- 
plary  Prc^p^is,  aiid  School/College  Partnerships  into  one.  The  activities  m  Sec.  541 
are  important  and  valuable  oii€«  but  are  essentially  insular  in  nature.  They  lack 
some  important  ingredients  to  promote  outreach  activities  by  college  and  universi; 
ties  to  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  their  teachers,  or  the  reverse— theris 
by  breaking  beyond  the  confines  of  the  campus.  These  activities  are  expressed  an 
Sec  542,  Exemplary  Prc^ams,  and  Sec."  543;  School/College  Partnerships,  i^empla- 
ry  or  model  programs  should  be  viewed  as  those,  that  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
training  they  offer  and  the  real  and  everchajoging  world  of  the  classroom. 

fhe  Etwiwnnieni  in  Which  Teachers  Pmctice:  Continuing  Growth  for  Teachers  in 

the  Classroom 

-  Finally,  let  me  turn  to  the  environment 'in  which  teachers  practice  and  the  need 
for  continuing  ifrowth'for  teachers  in  the  classrOom/It  is  important  to  set  the  stage 
for  this  diiicuiisian  by  making  the  distinction  between  staff  development  and  profes- 
sional  development.  Thfe  former  is  other-directed  trairting.  The  school  district  deter- 
mines  th*- program  and  rfequir^  a  teacher's  participation  ,  as  a  member  of  a  school 
or  school  district  tearii  (for  example,  the  intr^ction  of  a  new  math  curncuium). 
Professional  development  &  self-<iirect%  education.  It  denves  from^mdividuaiiy 
identified  needs  for  development  or  growli  in  order  to  perform  more  effectively  as  a 

'  professional  in  the  classroom  and  the  seljkion  of  an  appropriate  means  for  meeting 
these  needs  Unfortunately,  most  of  the  ffl|ferams  offered  today  are  not  professional 

development.  ^  ,  ,  ^  ,t ,  .  ^  ^i:  ^ 

As  your  task  force  noted,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  build  into  the  system  more 
adaptable  means  to  renew  and.  refresh  our  current  teaching  force.,  Prolessional  de- 
velopment programs  must  be  flexible,  including  such  things  as.  problem^solving  by 
groups  of  teachers;  the  sharing  of  curriculum  models  and  ideas  for  classroom  im- 
provement; a. regular  means  to  update  skills  and  knowledge  base;  and  multiple  op- 
portunities for  exposure  to  intellectually  stimulating  education  ideas>  As  an  exam- 
ple professional  development  activities  might  include  an  individual  teacher  seeking 
advice  and  assistance  with  diagnostic  and  prescriptive  t<?chniques  for  a  learning,  diS; 
abled  child  in  his/her  clatisroom  or  learning  a  specialized  reading  technique  for  use 
with  a  gifted  child.  One  of  the  best  mechanisms  to  accomplish  this  withiti  the  school 
bureaucracy  is  to  provide  teachers  a  chance  to  voluntarily;  learn  tc^ether  with  their 
colleagues  in  a  eolli^iai  and  sharing  environment.       _  ^     ^  j  ^^a*  -i. 

.  Teacher  burnout  is  a  real  problem.  As  the  Carnegie  foundation  reported:  btrik- 
"  inLHyV'while  *p€?rfonnihg  these  myriad  'diities;  teachers  spend  iittle  time-m  the^com-^ 
punv  of  other  adults.  This  one  condition  may,  in  fact,  separate  teaching  fromjnost 
other  professions  .  .  :  The  combination  of  the  self-contamed  classroom  and  a  heavy 
teaching  schedule  gjves  teachersJpw  opportuniti^  to  share  common  probiems  or 
sustain  an  intellectual  life/'       ^  ,   -     ■  i 

Among  the  contributing  factors  to  teacher  stress  ^nd  teachers  dropping  out  of  the 
profession/Uean  Corrigan  of  Texas  A  &  M  University  points  to  the   treatment  of 
teachers  ^is  executors  of  somebody  else's  orders  rather  than  prote«&ionals  capable  of  ^ 
making  educational  decisions.^'  .     ,  i 

i  To  respond  to  these  concens,  the  NEA  proposes  a  program  of  Professional  Devel- 
opment R^urce  Centers  (PDRC)  for  practicing  teachers,  which  would  provide  year- 
round  opportunities  for  personal  proli^ional  develoj^ment  and  collegial  assi&^co 
in  problem-solving;  Teachers  would  be  challenged  to  design  programs  to  meet  the 


pirticular  educational  needs  of  their  student*  and.  to  share  models  for  excellence 
l^fi^onal  Development  Resource  Center,  could  foeter  independence,  creativity 
and  a  team  approach  to  problem^Jving,  The  centers  could  use  a  variety  of  ^ 
^^rcm  including  faculty  specialist^  busing  representatives,  and  conimunity 
to  aswjst  teachers  in  group  an^  individual  activities.  '    ^  ■ 

.  ^A£  yiii  work  t<^ether  for  excellence  in  education,  teachers  in  the  IDSOs  will  deal 
with  an  ever  more  diverse  school  population  including  disadvantaged  vounRsterfe 
refugees,  the  gift©d,^*!j|pdicapped,  limited-English  speaking  children  as  wl^ll  as 
abused  children,  dru'g  users,  and  emotionally  disturbed  children.  Tha  demands  of 
the  classroom  and  the  ability  to  teach  all  these  youngsters  successfully  requires 
^  many  ingredients  and  teachers  stand  to  benefit  enormously  from  working  with  their 
peens,  through  such  mechanisms  as  Professional  Development  Resource  Centers 

tenters  should  be  locally  designed  and  driven.  They  should  enable  and  en- 

-  courage  LEAs  to  offer  a  prc^ram  which  would  be  responsive  to  practicing  clas*?rooni  * 
teachers  needs;  it  sJiould  be  professional  education  which  is  developed  by  teachers 
forteachere.  ^  * 

•  Mr,  Chairman,  let  me  commend  you  for  including  the  rudiments  of  Professional 
Development  Resource  Centers  in  HK  5240.  We  are  anxious  to  see  the  seeds  of  this 
Idea  take  root  for  we  believe  it  could  be  the  most  important  element  for  the  profes- 
sional ^growth  of  teachers  in  the  reauthorization  of  llflA. 

As  it  is  presently  designed,  Part  D  of  Title  V  permits  the  funding  of  f©ur  activi^ 
tiese  seminars,  tramiug  and  support  systems  -for  beginning  teachers,  projects  to 
•  apply  education  research  to  the  classroom,  and  finally  Professional  Developnient  Re- 
source Centers.  We  feel  that  Professional  Development  Resource  Centers  should  be 
the  sole  focus  ol  this  part  for  several  reasons.  We  view  the  seminars  as  a  repetition 
of  what  is  contamed  in  Part  C,  Institutes  and  Workshops.  The  grants  for  training 
and  support  systems  for  beginning  teachers  are  already  built  into  the  school/college 
partnership^  as  we  discussed  in  Part  K  Assisting  projects  to  apply  education  ^ 
search  to  the  classroom  is  a  critical  issue  but  is  too  limited  here,  and  therefore 

-  should  be  an  integral,  part  of  the  other  activities  of  this  Title  including  Professional 
Development  Resource  Centers, 

Further,  we  believe  that  designating  **educat^r§**  as  the  eligible  participants 
.  under  this  part  is  too  nebulous  and  is  really  a  catchall  term  that  does  not  accurate- 
ly describe  the  target  population.  The  focus  for  Professional  Development  Resource 
Centers,  and  indeed  for  all  of  Title  V,  must  be  on  teachere.  In  the  1982-83  school 
year  there  were  over  2.1  nnllion  U^adhers  in  school  classrooms  along  with  136,000 
prmcipals  and  other  administrators.  The  teachers  face  35  to  150  impressionable 
young  students  daily,  each  an  individual  case  study,  each  challenging  the  teacher  to 
^  provide  ditferent  forms  of  help,  encouragement,  and  instructional  creativity  These 
^teachers  need  and  deserve  the  broader,  continuous  support  of  an  ongoing,  dynamic 
center^  to  assist  them.  Administrator  training  needs  are  frequently  already  ad-' 
dressed  by  ^hool  systems  and  can  be'  met  througli  siiorter-term,  more  concentrated 
development  models  such  as^Ttie  workshops  or  institut^^  provided  in  Part  C. 

hi  sum.  Professional  Development  Centers  can  use  the  skills  of  teachers  for  th^ 
improvement  of  education  and  provide  an  avenue  to  realize  our  society's  avowed  re- 
spect for  teachers  as  professionals. 

NEA  believes  that  federal  grants  to  operate  slimmer  institutes  and/or  workshops* 
tor  teachers  and  college  faculty  are  also  useful  elements  in  continuing  professional 
deveiopment.  They  can  ba  particularly  vaiuible'  to  focus  on  a  few  specific  areas 
rather  than  the  variety  of  areas  that  can  be  dealt  with  in  Professional  Development 
Kesource  Centers.  Classroom  teachers  and/or  faculty  (depending  on  the  target  audi- 
ence) should  be  consulted  beforehand  to  help  identify  the  objective  of  the  i^titutes. 
It  IS  also  important  that  adequate  financial  remuneration  be  offered  so  teachers  will 
bv.  abie-ta  niii>ixd.  A  public  myth  -is  that  teaciiers  haw  the  summei-off.-The  reality  is  - 
that  teachers  must  worK  in  the  summer  for  their  economic  survival.  Further  if 
"educatom^'  are  to  be  served  by  these  institutes^  we  suggest  that  a  clear  direction  be 
given  by  designatmg  la  pert^nt  of  the  funds  for  administration  and  the  remainder 
tor  teachers  and  .faculty,  '  ' 

One  final  but  most  important  point  regarding  the  institutes.  The/resource  alloca^ 
tion  between  this  part  and  Part  D,  Professional  Deveiopment  Resource  Centers 
should  be  reversed.  $7B  million  should  be  authorized  for  Professional  Development 
Resource  Centers  and  $25  million  for  Institute  and  workshops. 

The  National  Teachers  Fellowship  cxjnce^pt  laid  out  in  H.R,  5240  is  an  excellent 
idea  which  can  serve  to  honor  outstanding  teachers  and  advance  the  vjew  of  teach- 
ers as  professionals  interested  in  continuing  inteilectudl  growth  and  study.  Unfortu-- 
nately  the  proposal  only,  provider  for  the  awarding  of  two  fellowships  per  Congres- 


ac 


sional  District  Consequently,  it  can  serve  to  supplement  the  other  recommendations 
in  this  paper  but  cannot  siibiftitute  for  them.  \ 

As  part  of  a  comprehensive  pro^^ram  of  school/college  cooperibion,  NEA  believet^ 
the  American  Defemje  Education  Act  must  be  enacted.  Title  II  jdi^DEA  is  devoted 
to  encouraging  coordination  between  institutions  of  higher  educatoMi  and  local  edu- 
cational agencie^t.  It  is  directed  to  meeting  the  need  for  improvemente  in  mathemat"' 
ics  and  science  education  including  equipping  new.  and  practicing  teachers  with  the 
.training  tieeded  to  meet  current  demands  in  this  area.  TTbis  pn^am  tlpcigh  focused 
on  sipecx5Q  content  areas,  can  serve  as  a  model  to  advance  school/ca|^e  partner- 
ships in  oth^rareas  as  well.       ^  >L 

In  the  1983  rJatdonwide  Teacher  Opinion  Poll  conducted  bvNEA,  ^  i^prity  of 
respondents  (52  percent)  indicated  dissatisfaction  with  the  quaKly  of  inseivii^  edu- 
cation provided  by  their  school  system.  A  study  conducted  by  Uavid  ChMman  and 
Malcolm  Lowther  measuring  teiachers'  satisfaction  with  teaching  prpduc^jW  some  in- 
teresting information  on  the  importance  of  profeseiqnal  growth  opportunities. 
Among  the  numerous  factors  that  their  respondents  had  to  choose  from,  they  rated 
the  "opportunity  to  learn  new  things"  highest  in  imp<?rtance  in  judging  profeasional 
succe«ss;  having  such  opporiunities  had  a  more  powerful  effect  on  reported  employ- 
ment satisfaction  and  career  satisfactkwa  than  any  otbei*.form  of  "achievement"  con- 
sidered in  that  study. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  effective* teacher  is  not  only  a  continuing  learner  but  also  one 
in  whom  our  society  invests  special  pesponsibilitieis— the  instruction  of  the  next  gen- 
^ration.  The  students  who  enter  collies  and  univtraitiaa;  must  be  adequately  pre- 
pared in  their  K-12  schooling  or  they  will  not  be  able  to  master  the  level  of  study 
required  of  them  at  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Teacher  education  and  profes- 
sional development  are  central  to  education  ejtcellence  and  should  be  a  eentrsd  con- 
cern of  the  Iligher  Education  Act 

Tiik  VI:  InUmaiioml  education  '  ^  * 

Never  has  the  need  for  international  understanding  and  education  been  more  a|>* 
parent  nor  more  prassinglhan  it  is  today.  The  vast  technological  changes  which 
have  swept  the  continents  have  caused  the  world  to  function  as  a  gl<^  village.  Yet 
the  United  States  has  been  slow  to  realise  fully  the  importance— indeed  the  neceosi- 
ty-^f  inderstanding  and  learning  to  function  in  and  among  other  countries  and  cul- 
tures, Intematiomu  education,  foreign  language  programs,  and  international  ex- 
change programs  must  be  retained,  expancte^  and  adequately  funded. 

Titk  VII:  Academic  focil^^  . 

Title  Vn,  C^nstniction^a^^  and  Renovation  of  Academic  F^iliUes, 

authorizes  both  grants  ancyiokns  to  assist  colleges  and  imiversiti^  to  meet  the  phys- 
ical challenges  so  many  We  facing:  to  become  more  ener»  efficient;  to  bring  their 
buildings  into  conformity  With  the  requirements  of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act  of 
1968,  S^on  604  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  lor  other  federal,  state,  or  local 
environmental,  health,  or  safety  requirements;  to  detect,  remove,  or  contain  a^bes- 
toe  hazards.  Yet  despite  billions  of  dollam  of  unmet  need,  funding  for  this'program 
ha^  been  minimal.  Clearly,  there  is  a'i)ressing  federal  responsibility  to  assist  m  the 
renovation  and  repair  of  academic  facilities.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  to  be  truly 
meaningful,  ,  such  assistance  must  be  in  tKe  form  of  grants  as  well  as.  low-interest 
■  loans.  ■  , .  ' 

Title  VII!:  Cooperative  education       ^  *  '  * 

Title  Vnriwis.pjpvided  the  authorization  for  the  Cooperative  Education  pix^am. 
Under  this  valuable  p^Cferam,  grants  are  awarded  to  postsecondary  institutions  in 
order  to  atiinulate  the  development  of  cooperative  education  projects  in  conjunction 
with  public  and  private  empldyeis.  Such  projects  provide  work  experiences  to  stu- 
dents,  either  concurrent  or  alternating  with  periods  <rf  academic,  study^  that  are 
closely  related  to  their  career  or  aca^mic  obj^actives  as-well  as  provide  earnings  to^ 
tielp  meet  the  costs  of  postsecondary  education.  Despite  the  relevance,  the  quality, 
and  the  effectivenm  of  the  Cooperative -^ucation  program,  this  Administration 
has  attempted  to  eliminate  di^iect  funding  for  it.  NEA  is  opposed  to  any  curtailment 
of  this  prograih.  Rather,  we  believe  that  cooperative  education  should  be  retained 
and  its  authorization  level  expanded  significantly^  "  . 

/mie  IX:  Graduate  education  '  "  - 

Currently  authorized  pr(^ram8  provide  graduate  and  professional  opportunities 
fellowships -for  minorities  and  women,  public  service  fellowships,  fellowshipe  for  .  mi* 
nprities  attending  law  school,  and  law  school  diiucal  experience  grants.  Despite  the 


i.nn^S^.'^'^  ''f  ^  these  pn^am*.  the  Adnunistration's  budget  proper  to 
m  S^^rf^^''^^*^!^  small  programs.  Such  an  effort  flim  in  the  face  STood 
ff.  ^'S^^^'^'^"*^  ^"^^^^'  ^olsxM^Zd  TBs^m:!!  comprise  much  of  the 
S^f.S^l'*  °"'-*J^t*,»«f  P«te««^d«y  «iucation  «st«.  Yet  many  talent^  S 
fw  tlS.  i  pursue  graduate  education.  Thus  weSliS^ 

^  "^^^onal  connmtment  to  graduate  education  should  be  exparided.  NEA  suo- 
45n*'°''u  ""*)"'°r?^1  improvement  of  Grants  to  Institutions  of  Higher  Educa^ 
^on,  Fellowships  for  Graduate,  and  P«5fe«uonal  Students,  the  Nation^  Graduate 

ifw  ^>f^f '-^^ff^'^  f'^''  '^aipi"^  iDjijrlagsrProfeasiOB  ("CLJX)"Vand  the 
La*^School  Clinical  Kxpenenc^  P««ram.,\^  further  believe  that  a  b««k  need^ 
based  tfrant  program  for  graduate  i^Ajdents  should  be  e^lia^ 
mieX:FIPSEandMlSIP 

We  urge  the  extension  of  the  Fund  for  the  Improvement  of  Poetsecondary  Educa- 
tion  and  the  authpi^tion  of  the  Minority  Institutions  Science  ImprovSntS 
f^^^u^^l^^  J'^^/'  Education  Act.  It  is  our  view,  however,  that  FIPSE  must  be 
strengthened  and  refocused  to  concentrate  on  curreat  issues  pertainine  to  excel- 
ence  m  education,  While  MISIP  was  transfermi  iTthe  U.S.  De^ent^f  iSuS 
J^h^Z  AJ^ff"^r?T1  Foundation  under  the  DepartmeSTof  EkJucation  Or- 
f^tlf%%f^  ^  remmn^  with  the  Rational  Science  Foundation 

Act  of  1950.  We  beheve  that  xncorpoeation  of  MlSIP  t?Ithin  the  lligher  Education 
Act  IS  appropriate  and  will  facing  iifcj«ased  continuity  aJid  stability  to  the  prc^am 
Title  XI:  Urban  gmntM  '  '  , 

.u'^^^^^^^j^^^fi'^'i,^^  f-^J"  Urban  University  Grants,  au- 

thorued  by  the  1980  Educat^ion  Amendments  in  order  to  help  apply  Ke^wlXe 
and  expertise  of  urban  institutions  to  the  service  of  their  communities  and  to  Se  ' 
their  resources  more  readily  and  effectively  available  to  the  urban  (Senters  in  wUch 
they  are  located.  We  believe  this  program  should  be  reauthorized  and  implemented 
u-Z:'"*  V5a'«™an.  America  has  a  vital  national  interest  in  a  healthy  system  of 
^^her  education-^a  system  able  to  provide  excellence  in  scholarship,  research,  and 
^ucation,  and  which  ofters  to  all  students  the  opportunity  to  reach  the  full  poten- 
£  1  TJP^^'lt^^^  abilities.  For  the  past  two  decades,  the  Higher  Education 
Act  has  stood  as  the  foun(fetion  of  the  federal  partnerehip  in  this  endeavor.lt  has 
•helped  to  bring  institutional  vitality  to  countless  colleges  and  -universities  and 
«iuity  and  access  to.quality  prc^rams  for  mUlions  of  young  AmeriSans 
,£ver  the  last  four  yeare,  the.projp-ams  encompassed  by  this  Act-have  been  under 
siege.  And  so  too  lias  been  our  commitment  to  the  future  of  our  educational  enter- 
prise. Thd  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  provides  a  necessary  oppor, 
tunity  to  reverse  this  trend,  to  rededicate  ourselves  and  our  nation  te  a  postsecond- 
ary  educatioir^system  second  to  none.  We  look  forward  to  working  S-ith  you.  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  the  Subcommittee  and  its  staff,  and  with  all  others  concerned  about 
the  tuture  of  Amencim  education,  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  fashion  an  appropriate 
and  effective  Higher  Education  Act.  '  i^i.'.wi^ 


vou. 
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Summary 


f  The^iews  of  the  united  teaching  profession  about  needed  changes  in 

Igcher  educatipi)  asr<  presented 'in  Excellence  in  Our  Schools.  Teacher 
^ucation:  Ah  Action  Plan.  NEA*s  purpose  is  "to  provide  guidance  to  its 
ite  affiliates  in  their  efforts  to  bring  about  :improved  teacher  preparation 
;)granis.  The  basis  of , the  document  is  that  teacher  preparation  programs 
rmist  .serve  both  the  community  and  the  profession.  They  must  ensure  that 
^im^nning  teachers  are liilly  prepared  for^effective  classroom  practice: 

Teacher  preparation  programs  showld  be  based  on  wha^  is  known  about 
teaching,  should  have  more  rigorous  criteria  for  admission  and  graduation, 
and  should  provide- substantial  opportunities  for  education  students  to^^ 
practice  what  is  taught  in  the  programs,  Tfie  standards  by  which  teacher 
preparation  programs  are  judged  should  be  ba^d  on  clear  and  defendable 
characteristics  of  th^  practice  of  teaching.  Initial  certification  for  teaching 
should  be  based  on  several  indicators  of  potential  success.  The  application  of 
standards  to  teacher  preparation  programs  and  the  initiaT certification  of 
teachers  should  be  governed  bp^  the  teaching  profession. 

Since  responsibilities  for  tjacher  education  are  the  province  of  states  and  i 
the'college*}  and  universities,  the  document  docs  not  speak  directly  to  a 
number  of  issues.  There  are;  for  example,  no. recommendations  about  the 
required  length  of  time  for  a  student  to  cSmplete  a  program,- how  the 
program  shouW  be  organized,  when  it  should  begin  in  the  student's  college 
career,  or  exactly  how  education  students'  competence  is  to  be  judged  priori 
to  certification^  These  are  issues  best  resolved  at  the  state  kvel  with  the 
advice  of  classroom  teachers.  Also,  the  document  docs  not  speak  loxflatters 
beyond  the  inftial  certification  of  teachers.      *  '  v 
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Glossary  of  Tetins  Used  in  This  Document - 


■  Approval.  The  process  used  and  the  judgments  made  about  teacher 
education  prog^rjnis  in  regard  'to  a  set  of  staadards.  Accreditation  is  a 
synonym.  ^  '     .       '      .    '  . 

ji        Ct-myica/t'.  A  legal  document  that  entitles  its  recipient  to  practice  teaching  in 
•  the  schools  of  the  state.  Synonyms  arc  /uvme  and  credential. 

'  Classroom  Teacher.     .  .  any  person  who  is  certified,  where  Required,  and  a 
major  part  of  whose  time  is  spent  in  direct  contact  with  students  «r  who  ' 
performsallied  work  which  results  in  placement  of  the  person  on  a  local 
,  '     salar^schedule  for  teachers."  (NEA  Bylaw  12-1. b)  ^  ■ 

•  .       College- Based  Teacher  Educators.  Persons  employed  by  the  college  or 

university  in  the  department  of  education  to^teach  education  students 
>/.  and  to-'prpvide  a  varipty  of  other  services  related' to  preparing  those 

-   •  students  to  become  teachers. 

;■  College- Based  fatuity:  AU  persons  employed  by  the  college  or  university  , 
,  /  who  toach  or  provide  services  to  education  students. 

Criteria  for  Compliance.  A  more  complete  definition^of  a  standard  for 
'  -  J;-  approving  teacher  e4ucation  programs;  those  things  wliich  must  be 

characteristic  of  a  teacher  education  program  in  order  for  thfj'program 
to  meet  the  standard.  (See  also,  Evidence  Questions  and  Standards  for 
-Approving  College  of  Education  Programs.)  *.  * 
Education  Students,  Persons  enrolled  in  collegiate  programs  Icadihgl  to 

r'ecofnmcndation  for  certification  as  a  classroom  teacher. 
Evidence  Questions.  Suggested  questions  to  be  used  by  pgrsons  evaluating 
programs  of  teacher  education:  Such  questions  are  designed  to  elicit* 
information  about  ^e  degree  ^  which  the  criteria  for  a  standard  are 
;  met.  (See  also,  Criteria  for  Compliance  and  Staiwlards  for  Approv^ftg 

,    •  College  of  Education  Programs.)  , 

^  Field- Based  Experiences,  The  opportunities  provided  to  education  students  , 
■      to  work  with  students,  teachers,  other  professionals,  school-related 

•  "        .     agencies,  parent^,  and  the  public.  -  ^ 

-  /rtj/ruc/ion.  Refers  to  the- presenWon  of  information  using  a  vari«^^ 
'   techniques  and' not  limited  to  the  lecture  approagh.  Specifically  m  the 

„    -  ^  standards  family  .(4il)'  it  rcfm  lo:  tltt-prjc^ntation  of  inf^Jnnatvon.jn^ 

various  ways,  to  education  students.  • 

Mberal  Arts.  Gantiaily  indudes  arts  and  humanities;  physical,  natural, 
social,  and  behavioral  sciences;  raatheinatics;  technology;  and  physical ' 
'     and  health  education.  A  synonym  is  general  education  ot  generiil 
[  ■  '■  ■  .    studies.  , ,  ■  '  '  ,     ,     ■  -  '  „     \    ■  * 

'         Mojorify  National  Teachers  Organization.  The  National  Education, 
,      Association,  including  its  statfc  and  local  affiliates; 

ATC/ira?.  Initials  for  the  Natiomil  Council  for  Accjcdit 
'       Education,  the  organization  that  accredits  programs  in  teacher 
i.  preparation  institutions  from  a  national  perspective.  The  govcrmng. 

body  of  the  Council  is  composed  of  eight  rtiembers  chosen  by  the 

.  president  of  1he  National  Education  Association,  eight  members  from 

O  the  American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  eight 

ERIC  »      -  members  from  ojhcr  ijrofessional  constitucjjcics,  and  two  ppbUc 

•  .mctubcrs/        '194    '  •         '    ^  ' ' 
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Scho0l-Base4  Teacher  Educators.  Fully  certificatca  and  fenured  practicing 
teachers  and 'other  school  professionals  who  supervise  and  in  other 
^   ways  work  with  education  students  to  provide  field-based  cxpencnccs. 

Standards  for  Approving  College  of  Education  Programs.  A  set  of  * 
exemplary  statements  against  which  'to  judge  teacher  preparation 
programs.  (Sec  also.  Criteria  for  Compliance  and  Evidence  Questions.) 

State  Teacher  Education  Agency.  The  legally  constituted  body  in  the  5talc; 

that  approves- programs  of  teacher  education  and  tertificatts  teachers. 
In  this  document  it  is  proposed  that  the  a^ncy  be  autonomous  i  c , 

'  ^   •^'^,^^^^*^'leJ«8at«d  fvU  powers  for  those  two  functions,  the  NE  ' 
^IIs  Jor  a  majority  of  cla^oom  teachers  to  iov^m  the.  agency.  ' 
Teachers  arc  defined  as  tho^  persons  who  must  be  certificated  by  the 
agency  in  order  to  practice. 
5/fcU3fen/j.  K-li2  pupils.        v  . 
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Introductiion 

.Teacher  Vd4cation  is  an  issue  of  vital  cooccm  to  today's  practicing  ■ 

•  teachers.  They  believe  that  beginning  teachers  shouM  be  able  to  start  their 
careers  with  a  background  of  cxpcdenccs  which  allows  them  to  handle  class 
room  situations  comfortably.  They  believe  that  education  students  m 
college,  along  with  exposure  to  the  appropriate  knowledge  liasc,  should  have 
extensive  opportunities  to  apply  their  acquired  .knowledge  and  skiHs  to 
classroom  practice.  .  ^_      j  ^■ 

Teachers  arc  not  alone  in  voicing  concern  that  teacher  education 
programs  respond  to  societal  and  tcchncaogical  changes.  CoUeges  ot  ; 
education,  various  Igvcls  of  government,  and  the  public  also,  have  expressed- 

•  '  concern.  Clearly,  political;  economic,  and  socuil  issues  have  aliccted 

decisions  about  teacher  preparation,  ranging  from  budgetary  concerns  to  the 

status  of  colleges  of  education  withip  the  university  hierarchy.  But  one 
essential  factor  has  always  been  missing  from  the  dccision-makmg  procciss 
■  about  teacher  education:  the  expertise  of  the  practicing  teacher.  Decisions 
about  what  teachers  need  to  know  and  the  types  of  experiences  they  need  to 
have  in  order  to  function  effectively  on  the  first  day  of  school  have  been 
based  on  research  and  scholarly  judgment,  not  'on  experience.  Approval  ot 
teacher  preparation  programs  has  been  based  on  what  should  be  taught,  not 

on  its  relationship  to  initial  practice  The  agency  for  approving  Programs 
and  certificating  teachers  at  the  state  level  has  been  composed  l*^gely  ot 
rcprc8«intativ&s  of  interest  groups  concerned  with  poUtical,;  admmktrativc, 
and  community  issues,  mjt  with  the  jhactitioncr.  The  National  Education 
Association  bcUcves  that  in  order  to  ensure  that  bcgmmng^ teachers  can  ; 
provide  high  quality  instruction,  the  following  must  occur 

•  Admissions  to  college  of  cducation.prograjnS'  must  be  based  on  various  ' 
types  of  evidence  indicating  potential  success  as  a  classroom  teacher. 

'      *       •  teacher  education  programs  must  be  designed  aftd  developedJ>ased  on 
what  the  practitioner  says  needs  to  be  known*  and  done  for  beginmng 
-    ,  effective  practice.  . 

;  •  teacher  educaUon  must  be  structured,  so  that  thfc  beginning  teacher  can 

apply  the  knowledge  base  to  the  classroom  situation^  . 

•  Recommendations  for  certification  of  graduates  must  be  based  on 
'scve'ral  tVpcs  of  information  which  is  accumulated  over  the  entire, 

.    .. .    .  -    program  and  demonstfate'  ._the. .'graduates'  japabihty  to  practux 
effectively.  - 

•  Standards  for  approving  teacher  educauon  programs  niust  reflect 
attention  to  the  above  issues. 

•      •  The  siatc  agency  for  approving  teacher  education  programs  and 
certificating  teachers  must  be  autonomous  and  governed  by  a  majonty  • 
of  teachers.       V  .  - 

This  documest  rcfleds  substantive  input  by  NCA  ifacmbers  and  represents 
'  ,    what  practitioners  know  must  occur  at  a4  levels  to  ensure  appropriate 
teacher  preparation.  But'  it  is  not  enough  to  call  for  program  changes 
without  having  the  basis  for  determining  whether  the  c|>anges  have  occurred - 
:      It  is,  therefore,  essential , that  an  autonomous  agency  for  applying 
-  appropriate  standards  be  established.  ,  -      .  „    .     .  / 

Q        The  assumptions  ^asic  to  the  above  changes  regarding  teacher  cducaUon  / 

•  Teachers  are  the  mit^rfical  part  of  the  schooUng  process.  ' 


In  order  JO  enhance  the- quality  of  pubUc  schooling/ teachers  must  be 
Ngiven  apj)ropriate  recognition  —  legal,  finandal,-and  professional. 
Effective  instruction  is  dependent  on  teachers' receiving  substantial' 
support  services  that^  are  consistent  with  the  purppsc;^  of  schooling. 
The  ability  to  provide  qUility  instruction  in  the  initiaTyears  of  praftitx 
IS  directly  related  to-theorwrirvict  preparation  a  prospective' teacher 
receives,      -        "  V 

Decisions  about  teacher  prep^tjon  pust  be  made  by  the  pr<?fession 
and  st^ported  through  the  political  system  which  influexw^es  ihc 
operatioii  of  schools,  %  -  . 
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A  Profile  of  Excellence  forjeacher 
Education     jr  . 


/The  NationaJ  Education  Association  is  committwi  to  tlic.  foUpWioK 
essentials  for  prcservicc^t^cber  education: 

•  Rcjjuiremems  for  entry  to  college  of  education  programs  should  be 
rigorous  yet  flexible  enough  to  allow  admittance  to  those  who 
demonstrate  potentiial  for  effective  practice.  Admission  to  any  program 
should  be  based  on  mulUple  considerations  such  as  rccoi^mcndations 
■bf  faculty  (liberal  arts  and  education),  grade  point  average,  personal 
mtcrvicws,  and  recommendations  of  persons  in  related  fields. 

•  All  teacher  education  program*  should  have  three  integrated  compo- 
ncnts:  liberal  arts,  at  least  one  subject  or  teaching  level  specialty,  and  a 
professional  curriculum.  Both  the  professional  curriculum  aj\d  the 
teaching  specialty  must  be  dprivcd  from  what  it  is  practicing  teachers 
-say  must  be  know  and  actually  done  in  order  to  be  effective  in  the 
classroom.  The  professional  components  should  focus  oh  classraora 

^  practice.  Fieldrbased  experiences  related  to  all  components  should  be 
provided  throughout  the  preservicc  progr^. 
..•-^Edu^tion  studcnts^.  5^  be  .evaluated  .throughout  thci^-pftjgram^ 
with  miiltiple  techniques.  Recommended,  measure  include  observa- 
tions, oral  and  written  t'xams,  videotapes,  and  products  from  projects. 
Only  students  who  have  demonstrate  that  they  can  effectively  begin 
P.^ctJce  should  be  g^duated-^om  teaSber  education  programs.  Others 
should  be  counsclcifmto  more  appropriate  career  study. 

•  Teacher  education  programs  must  be  approved  by  the  state  based  on 
standards  which  ensure  that  teachers  can  be  effective  when  they  Jbcgiii 
teaching.  The  ^standards  nmst , specify  thai  education  studenU  are 
-provided  opportuiiiiies  throughout  the  program  to  apply  tl«  learninas 

/  and  skills  in  field-based  wperiences.  *    '    '  f'  , 

•  An  autonomous*  legally  established  agency,  gpverned  by^  majority  of 
practicing  teachers,  must  be  established  in  each  state  to  approve  teacher 
preparation  programs,  using  the  standards  caUed  for  in  this  document 
and  to  initially  certificate  practitioners.        Q  Q  •  ' 


Major  Fimctloiis  of  Teaching 

Teachers  perform  three  critical  funptions  in  the  classroom:-  th^^(I) 
facilitate  learning,  (2)  manage  the  classroom,  and  (3)  make  dedsions.  These 
functions  are  csi^ential  for  successful  practice  and  must>5  thf^  basis  for  the\ 
design,  development,  and  implementation  of  any  college  program  commit- 
ted to  preparing  effective  beginning  teachers.  Following  is  a  sample  of 
actions  undertaken  by  teachers  pertaining  to  th?  three  fiihctions. 

1.  Fac^lit«ti^gLellrtling  ' 

'Teachets  —  .  • 

•  Know  the  unique  characteristics  of  their  students  and  draw  on  this 
\         knowledge  to  promqte  learning 

•  Identify  students*  levtls  of  achievement  in  subject  matter  and 
provide  instruction  and  jactivitics  appropriate  to  those  levels 

•  Identify  students*  learning  problems  and  provide  instruction  for 
overcoming  them  •  V  <# 

\  •  Identify  student  intercuts  and  use  them  to*  promote  leamirfg 
.       •  Work  with  students  individually  ,  when  appropriate    '  ♦ 

•  Organize  groups  which  enhance  learning  | 

•  Draw  on  a  variety  of  techniques,  ttiaterials,  and  technology  to 
;   accommodate  different  learning  styles  .  ^ 

•  Use  questioning  techniques  and  .plan  learning  experiences  which 
*  -     encourage  thinking  and  problem-solving  skilk  /  ^ 

•  Present  wrtuect  matter. 

2.  Msnaging  the  Classroom 

Teachers  —  ^  '  \^ 

•  Organize  the  classroom  to  stimulate  learning.and  to  foster  discipline 

•  Evaluate  classroom  conditions  and  make  adjustments  when  nece&- 

•  Provide  opportunities  for  communication  with  parents  and  tlje 
community  ,» 

•  Communicate  with  special  service  personnel  and  call  upon  them 
when  necessary  * 

•  Us€v  ^^^ommunity  agencies  and  refer  students  when  approjggate 

•  Maintain  student  records  for  instructional  purposes  -  ^ 

^  ♦  Facilitate  the  wt>rk  of  classroom  aides,  volunteers,  and  paraprofcs- 
sionals. 

1  Making  jProfeisional. Decisions 

Teachers  *  * 

•  Decide  what  to  teach  within  and  across  subject  areas  within  the 
context  of  available  currictUum  guides 

.  ♦ .  Select  and  present/  use  materiaMand  equipment  f 

•  Plan  priorities  for  the  day    <r  ^ 

•  Reorganize  activities  as  necessary 

!•  Use  student  assessment  niater^ls  for  instructional  purp 

J  0  •  Anticipate  the  need: for  and  draw  on  the  abilities  of  special  school 
service  personnel  st^  as  school  nurse,  psychologist,  social  worker. 


-         ■        '        .,  ■        ■  ' ■  ■ 

.       I   librarian/ media  specialist,  and  gyidance  counselor  ' 

• .  Decide  ^hcn,  \yhcrc,  and  how  to  work  at  the  local'  slate,  and  ftdepal 
levels  fqr  educational  improvement*        ,  * 

•  Decide  how  to  work  with  professional  organizations,  the  school 
community,  and  the  public-at-laige  to  promote  action  on  cdqca^^^ 

'   .  tional  problems  ^  '  .  ^ 

•  Decide  how  to  deal  with  the  extermil  conditions  wh^  ' 
Fole  as  a  teacher ,        '         "  y  ^ 

•  Decide  how  to  deal  with  political^  economic,  social,  and  professional 
factors  that  affect  their  ability  to  function  in  the  classroom.  * 


Learnings,  Skills,  and  Field-Basjed  Experiences  - 

.   Immediately  upon  begtmiing  pwctice;  teachers  arc  called  upon  to  function' 
^  .  ■:    , ,    aij  the  ways  discussed  above.  Although  these  are  only  some  of  the  major 
considerations  a  teacher  daily  brings  to  the  classroom,  they  constitute  a 
strong  basis  for  the  redesign  and  reorganization  of  teacher  education 

•  programs.  The  core  df  an  effective  leacher  education  program  should  be  the 
way  the  knowledge  base  is  organized  and  presented..  It  must  ensure  that  the " 
beginning  teacher  is  able  to  api|y  what  is  learned  immediately  upon  entering 
professional  practice.  The  fallowing  learnings,  skills,  and  field -basad 
,  experiences  derive  from  the  three  major  functions  of  teaching  and  arc  mearit 
to  provide  .teacher  preparation  institutions  with  the  foundation  for. 
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Learnings 

■    p-  *  3  

Knowledge  of  human  growth  and: 
development   -  emotional,  social, 
physical  ^    ,  ' 


Thorough  knowledge  of  onk^  or 
more  subjects 


Knowledge  of  human  behavior 


Knowledge  of  intcilcclual  growth 
and  development  ' 

Knowledge  of  learning  —  needs, 
problems,  attitudes,  variation  of 
styles.  Variation  of  abilities  \ 


How  to  diagnose  children  for 
appropriate  instructional  place- 
ment 

flow  to  respond  to  and  respect  the 
emotional  needs  of  students 

How  to  translate  knowledge  of 
subiect(sX  into  -  sequenced,  grade 
appropriate  instructional  activities 

How  to  observe  students  for 
planning  and  implementing  in- 
structional activities 

How  to  use  a  variety  of  tcchmques 
which  foster  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive thiiiking 

How  to  recognize  needs  of  students 
for  planning  instructional  activities 

How  to  select  alternative  materials 
'  and  resources  to  accommodate 
different  learning  styles 


Knowledge  of  exceptional  children 
—  types,  remediation  , 


Knowledge  of  the  development  of 
critical  thinking  and  problem- 
solving  ^skills 

Knowledge  of  assessment  mea* 
siircs:  iiscs,  interpretations,  abuses,'^ 
constnlction 

'Knowledge  of  social  and  culture 
impact  on  learning^  ^ 

Knowledge  of  environmental  im- 
pact on  students 


How  to  work  with  special  service 
personnel  fo  plan,  implemqjVand 
evaluate  learning  activities  for 
exccfptional  students 

How  to  form  questions  that  require 
higher  lev^l  cognitive  responses 

How  to  construct  arid/ or  adminis- 
ter a  variety  bf  nieasurcs^  to  asiess 
student  achievement 


How  to  set  appropriate  goals  based 
on  4he  ijynique  characteristics  of 
students       .   .  ^ 

How  to  organize  and  maintain  an 
environment  conducive  to  Icarniag 


Knowledge  of  communication 


ER?C. 
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HdW'  to  comtnunicatc  ^  with  stu- 
dents about  learning,  with  parents 
about   students,  and  with  col-*^ 
leagues, , the  community,  Ite  ^ub^ 
lic-at-large,  and  polit^^makcrs  * 
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learnings  , 


Skills  * 


Knowledge  of  instructional  design 
and  technology 


Knowledge  of  resources  and  rdate^ 
'  trials- 


*   Knowledge  of  curriculum  design 
and  developm'ejU  . 

Knowledge  of  legal  responsibilities 
—  liabilities,  constraints 


Knowledge  of  commiiniiy  agencies 
ai?d  referral  prcws$cs  ^ 


Knowledge  of  the  history  and 
,  foundations  of  public  schooling  Hn 
the  United  States  ^ 

N    Knowledge  of  grouip, dynamics  as  it 
A  relates  to  comm^inication  with  ail 
^  L  significant  role  groups 

knowledge  of  the  impact  of  public 
pplicyyOji  schools 

*  '  Knowledge  of  the  .  interrelation-' 

 ships  between  schools^.,  govern*  ^ 

ments,  and  the  public-at-Iarge 

Knowledge  of  what  types  of  rec- 
ords should  be  kept;  luiderstanding 
of  the  importance  of  accurate 
records;  kno\^ge  of  state  and 
district  policie^about  record  kctfh 
'  ing  and  of  legal  implications.  ^ 

Knowledge  of  the  labor  movement  ^ 
and  its  impact  on  schooling. 


How   to  operate  technological 
,  equipment,  recognize  its  usefulness 
for  instruction,  and  incorporate  its 
use  in  lesson  pjanning. 

* 

.How; to  criticalHy^  review  ^  new 
materials  accofding  to  established 
criteria  and  resist  pressures ' . 


How  to  plan,  implement, 
evaluaCe  leaming  activities 


How 


and 


to  plofi^  implement,  and* 
evaluate  leaniing\  based  on  legal 
'considerations      "  ' 


How  to  establish  rapport  with 
community  agencies,  and  how  to 
Tefen  students  through  the  proper 
chaimfels 


How  to  ^  compare  goals  of  the 
school  district  with  the  history  and  . 
,  philosophy  of  t^ucatiou  ^ 

How.  to  *  develop  rapport  and 
communicate  with  significant 
groups,  i,c.,  students,^colleagucs, 
and  commum'^ty , 

How  to  anticipate  and  have  influ- 
ence *  on  political  and  economic 
decisions  and  their  impact  on 
instruction  ^  ^ 

How  to  identify  instnittional  issues 
md  iJrganizc  for-^ctimi  at  tocaJj 
state^  and  national  lcv<;ls 

How  to  organize  and -*i^ntain 
student  records  for  *  instructional 
purposes  ' 


1 


How  to  participate  in  the  collective 
bargaining  process  to  benefit  -edu- 
cation > 

(3  •'nowJcdge  of.cducational  fcsearcb  How  to  interpret  research  findings 
ERJjC  ^  Tja^  tiafttli^  tlwni  into  pra<:ticc 
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Field-B^ed  Experiences 


The  NEA  calls  for  field-based  experiences  beginning  with  the  fi^^^ 
edtication  covrsc  and  continuing  throughout  the  entire  program.  Experien- 
ces should  be  sequeticed  staging  with  observatiq^ns,  then  working  under 
direct  supervision,  in  teams,  and  independently.  The  following  are  among 
.  *  the  fi'elci-bascd  experiences  education  students  should'hav^         \  . 

.ObservEticia      -  ^    '    ^  . 

_    •  Education  students  should  have  opportuniiies  to  observe  ^vhen  and 
where  Itppjopriate 

•  an  individual  student  *       '  /,  - 

"      small  groups  of  students  in  a  variety  of  settings    ^  - 
<'      total  classrooms  at  many  levels 
:     ,     parent-teacher  cpnfe/ences  ^ .  ^ 
parent  meetings 

school  board  meetings  ^  ; 

activities  at  the  stiite  education  agency 
-    the  state  legislature  '  . 

'     '  professional  and  lirarned  organizations  ^  ^ 

the  united  teaching  profession.  ^ 

Microteaching  /\  ^ 

J»  Education  students  shciuld  be  videotaped  teaching  small  groups  of 
.^tudents  and  an  entire  cms  in  a  variety  of  Situations,  e.g.  — 

presenting  a  lesson  i 

dealing  with  students,  ' 
^     "    changing  from  one  activity  or  class  to  another; 

Developing  Case  Studies  of  Individujd  Students 

•  Education  students  should^have  opporiunities  to  observc/an  individual  ^ 
student  in  a  variety  of  sitings,  use  available  school  records,  and  talk 
with  teachers  and  parents  and,  from  these,  identify  strengths  and 

.  weakncsscs-and  develop  a  pWn  for  working  effectively  with  the  student. 
Trajislatint  Theory  into  Practice 

•  Education  students  should  be  provided  with  sti^tegies  and  opportiini* 
'    ties  for  applying  the  theories  they  are  taught  to  classroom  practice.  The 

strategies  should  focus' on  and  cover  those  conditions  which  affect 
planning,  implementing,  arid  evalu;iting  instruction,  - 

•  Education  students  should  b/ provided  opportunities  to  identify  hovy 
disciplines  of  knowledge  are  orgimized  and  structured,  the  way  they  are 
sequenced,  and  what  value  and  constraints  curriculum  guides  have  for 

•  them.  They  should  have  opportunities  for  sequencing  knowledge  and 
,      plan^iing  for^mediate,  intermediate^  and  long^ange  activit^^ 

Instructiona!  Technology 

•  Education  students  should  havtf  opportunities  to  learn  about  instruc- 
tional technology  —  current  and  emerging  —  how  ta,ui«  it,  and  the  . 
relationship  between  curriculum  and  itistruction. 

Classroom  Experiences 

•  Education  students  should  have  broad  and  extensive  experiences  in 
O  „       classrooms  throughout  their  program.  There  must  be  several  opportun- 

ERJC  ities  to  assume  ;fuI^ri;f^nsibUity  in"  classrooms  throughout  th^ 
^^BMBim       progra^m,   '      '  ' 


-Setting  Standards  for  Approving  Colle^^ 
.  *  of  Educatiop  Programs 

Tcachcr^cducation  programs  should  bc.approverf  at  two  icvck  nationally' 
/v?A^  5'  ^^^*°"''^  Council  for  Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education 
(NCATE),^and  at  the  stafc  level  through  an  agency  such  as  a  professional 
standards  board.  The  national  accreditation  system  concerns  itself  with 
cvai;iatmg  all  aspects  of  teacher  education  programs,  including  facilities 
governance,  available  resources,  personnel,  and  budget.  The  state  approval 
system  should  concern  itself  more  sRccificaUy  with  the  content  —  its 
organization,  substance,  and  the  provision  Of  experiences  which  will  ensure 
that  bcgmging  teachers  have  the  capability  to  begin  "practice  within  4hat 
state.  1  hc^differencc  between  thc^two  types. of  approval  systems  is  that  the 
national  system  concerns  itself  with  broader  issues  and  the  state  system 
retlects  more  specific  concerns  of  its  constituency       the  kinds  of 
^"^^^^'Ig^'  and  skills  their  newly  employed  teachers  will  have 
1  he  NBA  calls  for  state  approval  being  coupled  with  NCATE  approval  to 
ensure  that  all  aspects  of  teacher  education  programs  wHl  be  considered  at 
the  appropriate  level  of  specificity.  Further,  the  NEA  recommends  that  the 
procedures  for  approving  teacher  education  programs  fallow  the  NCATe' 
^  processes.  That  is„  a  team  proportionally  representing  the  constituency  of 
the  state  approval  agency  shoyld  be  assembled;  oh-sitc  visits  should  occur- 
historical,  descriptive,  and  observational  data  should  be  collected,  reviewed, 
and  cntiqued;  and  the  team  should  recommend  approval  or  disapproval.  ' 
^The.stahdards  presented  on  the  following  pages  are  standards  the  NEA 
believes  _  should  be  adopted  by  state  agencies  which  approve  teacha- 
preparation  programs.  They  provide  the  basis  for  determining  what  and  how 
Jcarnings  necessary  for  effective  initial  practice  arc  presented.  The  standards 
arc  divided  mto  five  families:  (1)  Program  Planning,  (2)  Program 
Implementation;  (3)  Program  Personnel,.  (4)  Program  Content,  and  (5) 
Membership  m  thc.Profession.  Within  each  family  are  several  standards 
which  will  ensure  the  appropriate  programmatic  effort.  Accompanying  each 
standard  are  a  set  of  criteria  for  compliance  and  a  set  of  evidence  questions. 
Thl'evaluation  team  should  use  the  criteria  fot  compliance  to  determine  if 
the  standard  has  been  met.  The  evidence  questions  arc  suggested  ways  for 
the  team  to  verify  that  the  criteria  have  been  met. 
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Standards  for  Approving  College- 
of  Education  Programs  . 

*  \    .  LO  Program  Pliinning 

hi  The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  prepare  thinning  teachers  to  function 
*     effectively  when  begirtning  practice.  -  .  . 

Criteria  for  CompUance  i 

1.  The  stated  goals  of  the  program,  as  evidenced  in  the  plan,  are  to 
prepare  beginning  teachers  to  function  effectively. 

Z  The  objectives  of  the  program,  derived  from.  the.  goals,  include/ 
providing  field-based  ^experiences  and  w^ys  to  apply  the  knowledge 
base  to  jcla&sroom  activities.  ^  ^ 

3.  The  programi)lan  includes  providing  content  and  skills  which  te^ers  ^ 
have  identified  as  being  necessary  for  bcgimiing  pi^^ 

Evidence  Questions  '     .  ' 

1;  Oocs  the  plan  include  classroom  application  strategies  accompanying 
each  set  of  learnings  offered?  •    |  J 

2.  Docs  the  plan  include  oitfjortunities  to  practijfce  what  is  being  taught? 
i           3.  Docs  the  plan  include  scquit^i^d  field-based  fcxperienccs  throughout 

the  program?     "  .  ^  ^ 

4.  Does  the  plan  provide  for  education  students  to  participate  in  direct 
classiroom  activities  throughout  the  program? 

\^S.  Does  the  plan  identify  the  number  of  teachers  (and  their  specialty 
areas)  and  the  teacher  organizations  the  college  of  education  coiisulted 
.       with  hi  developing  the  plant  * 

li  The  program  plan  is  based  an  ah  established  krtawledge  buse  deriwd 
Jrom  what  teachers  da  ih  a  classroom.  _ 

Criteria  for  CompUjmce 

h  The  program  has  been  designed  and  developed  on  the  basi^  of  up-to- 
-    ,       date  research,  input  from  practicing  certificated  K-12  tea^cj^rs,  arui 
■    observations  of    1 2  classrooms. 

2.  The  program  has  specific  stated  objectives  which  are  based  upon 

 "^m^i-ent -pt^Ctiee. ;  — - — ^ -^-^^^r—:         ■  -.^^  ^- ... — : ■       r----  — -  --:  - 

3.  Each  component  of  the  program  is  related  to  the  Stated  objectives- 

4.  The  program  plan  is  continually  evaluated  and  modified  based  on 
.  ♦  input  from  practicing  certificated  teachcrSt.  students  in  the  program, 

graduates^  and  college-based  faculty^ 

5.  the  program  is  designed  to  enable  prospective  teachers  to  learn  what 
/Rtey  need  to  know  to  be  effective  in  tl^ir  particplw-tcacWn&^ifuation. 

Evidence  QiicAiofir 

L  *Docs  the  program  plan  include  Siput  from  practicing  certificated  K-I2 
^  .  teachers^ 

2/  Docs  current  research  by  thc^ucation  fp^culty  include  attention  to 
Q  what  teachers  are  doing  in  the  classroom?  ' 

ERIC     3.  Have  practicing  certificated  K-1 2^^^^^^ 
m^ta        and  modification  of  the  progr^  plan^  0  ^ 


4.  Does  the  pfogram  plan  allow  for  feedback  froui  cuncntly  praGticing 
certificated  tcaclwrt,  induding  recent  ipaduaics?  - 

5.  Does  the  plan  articulate  all  the  roles  a  teacher  plays  during  the  course 

of  a  day/ year,  e.g.,  academic,  bchi^'ior  majiagcmcnt,  interperaattal  ^ 
relatjoushjps,  record  kcepipg?  'i^ 

6.  fs  the  plan  revised  frequently  lo  reflect  changes  in  what  tcach^  must  . 
do  as  a  result  of  new  legislation  or  education  codes? 

••7,  Have  program  changes  been  based  on  input  and  observations  from 
practicing,ceriifjcated  teachers? .  '  * 

8.  Does  the  program  provide  opportunities  for  the  education  student  to  ' 

explore  not  only  what  teachers-do  now  in  the  dassroom  but  what  tlwy  - 
should  anticipate  for  future  practice?'  - 

9.  Dols  the  program  plan  call  for  college-based  teacher  educators  to 
practice  and/ Or  demonstrate  mcth«^ds  and  materials  in  the  classroom 
with  K- 12  students? 


the  liberal  arts,  teaching  speciahy.  and  proffssioml  cwria^  ' 
Criteria  for  Coipirffauicc 

1.  The  program  indudcs  liberal  arts  study. 

2.  The  liberal  arts  study  indudci  arts/ humanities,  matheroatjk»/ science/ 
technology,  social  aad  bqhdvioral  sciences,  and  physical  and  health 

'  education.  ^ 

3.  Proipram  activities  are  derived  from  the  states?  goals  and  objectives. 

4.  Program  activities  arc  internally  consistent,  comprehensive,  and 
■,,  sequential. '  .  ■, 

?.  The  teacher  preparation  curriculum  indudes  a  coordinated  and 

sequential  series  of  proifssibnal  learnings, 
6.  The  program  includes  field-based  experiences  and 'opportunities  to 
learn  how  to  apply  all  learnings  to  classroom  situations. 
Evidence  Qu|Btiont  V  ^ 

1.  Is  there  a  pubUs&d  set  of  learniiigs  which  indicates  indusion  of  liberal 
■    arts?  '.^  ■ ■ 

2.  Dd  the  planned  learnings  include  study  in  arts/ humanities,  mathe- 
-  __inatics/  science/ technplbgy,  social  and  behavibral  sciehccs. '  and 

physical  and  health  education? 

3.  Does  the  program  have  a  clear  sequence  that  allows  education  students 
to  build  on  knowledge  gained  in  the  program? 

4.  Are  activities  designed  so  that  the  entire. program  is  unified  and 
•  -■       .,  integrated?.     ■  " 

'  ~     5.  Havc'planners  attcndcdno  the  relationship  between  program  activities 
and  successful  classroom  practice? 

6.  Is  there  documentation  that  stated  goals  have  been  used  to  desijin 
program  activities?  ,  » 

^     7-  Do      planned  learnings  indude  professional,  studies  an#  field-based 
expenencesa 
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\  A  ilxe  program  is  designed  md  de\^h^ 
.         pedagogy,  practice,  and  academic  specializations.  - 

Critcrto  for  Coiupluuice 

-"'•  i;  Professors  of  education,  practicing  certificated  classrodm 
--teacheis,  and  faculty  from  otlf^r  college/ umvcnuty  departments  design 
and  develop  the  program.  ^        ^  ^  ^  . 

1,  Program  planners  consult  with  students,  graduates  of  the  institution, 
employers^,  representatives  of  the  public,  and  practicing  certificated  K- 
12  teachers  in  the  local  area.  * 

3.  Planners  arc  repr^ntative  of  their  constituencies  and  fields  of 
expertise.  L  ^ 

'       41  A  balance  exists  within  t«  planning  group  among  the  con&titucneics 
and  fields  of  expcrti^. 
1  The  planning  group  has  authority  to  plan  the  program;  '     ,  " 
Evidesice  Questions 

.  ^  I.  Have  professors  of  education,  practicing  certificated  k-12  classroom 
'  teachers,  and  faculty  from  other  departments  participated  in  the 
planning  process? 

2,  Has  tbere  bcSlcomprehensive  consultation  with  students,  graduates  of 
the  institution,;emplcfyers,  representatives  of  the  publiC^atid  practicing 

.  certificated  K-12  teachers  in  the  planning  process? 

3,  iDoes  the  process  of  establishing  the  planning  group  specify  a  method 
'     ^     of  selection-- to  ensure  that  planners  will  be  representative  of  their 

constituencies  and  fieUJs  of  expertise?  ^  '  " 

4,  Does  the  planning  group  have  balance  among  the  contitucncics  and 
fields  of  expertise? 

5,  Has  sole  authority  for  planning  the  program  been  dearly  delegated  to 
'   " .  '    the  planning  group?  . 

i  . 

1.5  The  overall  program  design  reflects  planned  opportunities  for  acquiring 
knowled^and  skills  essential  for  successful  classroom  functioning. 

Criteria  for  ONipliance  ^  r 

'  1.  The  program  plan  includes  the  knowledge  and  skilUrcas  neceSary  for 
successful  classroom  functioning. 

2.  The  program  plan  includes  planned  opportunities  for  acquiring  and 
 -  applying  the  knowledge  and  ^kill^iii  a  v^^iiety  of,  settings.,        ....  _ 

3.  The.  program  plan  provides  for  regular  updating  of  knowledge  and 
skills  through  imcractionV  between  higher  education  faculty  ^^'^^^ 
teachers  in  the  field. 

4.  The  program  plan  includes  sequence  ficld-Jbased  experiences 
necessary  for  classroom  functioning. 

Evidence  Questions 

^        L"  Is  the  body  of  knowledge  and  skills  deemed  essential  for  successful 
classroom  functioning  specified?  *  ,  A 

2.  Docs  the  program  provide  students  ^itb- st^^  fieldrbased 
experiences?  . 

3,  Does  the  program  provide  for  theory  and  practice  being  explicitly 
O  related  to  the  field-based  experiencjcs? 

ERIC    4.  What  evidence  exisU  that  the  program  uses  expanding  knowledge, 

■  ^  -208  ■    .  . 
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increasingly  complc*  imdcrstandijigs,  and  acj^ancipg  skill  development 
in  preparing  teachers? 

5.  What  evidence  cxisU,  that  the  ktiowlcdge  and  skills  are  actually 
updated?         *   ^  /  • 

•  ,  ZO  Program  Implementation 

lA  Program  impkmruation  is  consistent  with  program  purposes  and 

desigf^  ,  .  .  ^ 

Crilej-Mi  for  CompIimiM:* 

1.  All  aspects  of  the  curriculum  are  geared  toward  preparing  teachcre  to 
•      function  effectively.  •t\\ 

l  .Ficld^based  experiences  are  part  of  every  set  of  iWnioas  offered  • 
education  students.  *  -  • 

^  ^  3.  Every  set  of  learnings  offq:cd^educatiqn  students  has  an  application 
.  component,        .     \ . 

*V  Evfdence  Questions      '  ■  V 

.     ^-         knowledge  base  offered  education  students  grounded  in  tfurrent  •  ' 
and  in  some  cases,  future  practice?  ^  •    '     .  / 

:/2,  Are  fjel<5-«based  experiences  part  of  the  entire  curriculum?  '  ■  .  •  -  « 
V  3,  Are  application  strategic  part  of  the  entire  curriculum? 

2.2  Froce<Jures  for  Student  admittanc^^  ' 

/ic?;?  arr  >vi//j  program  purposes.  a  ; 

Crittria  for  Compliance 

^       1 /There  is  minimally  a  cpmprehensivc  semiannual  coi^nseUng  and 
evaluation  of  students  preparing  to  be  teachers.  ^ 

2.  Thene  are  clearly  defined  ^riterui  for  continuing  enrolhnenf  in  the 
t&cher  education  program. 

^3.  All  requirements  are  upjjlied  equhiably  and  withouLdiscrimination  to 
all  students,  including  transfer  students.  Such  processes  are  consistent 
^  with  institutional  affimative  action  policies  and  goal^ 

4.  The  cpllege  has  developed  clearly  delineated  procedures  for  probatiqn 
and  dismissal.  • 

^  Evidf  nee  Questions 

L  Has  a  program  for  counseling  and  evalu^ng  education  students  been 
established?  .  .  ' 

2.  Is  the  counseling/ evaluation  program  in  operation? 

3.  Are  the  criteria  for  continuing  enrollment  in  written  form  and  readily    ^  i 
accessible  to  all  education  students?  .  "  iT.  *• 

4.  Arc  affirmative  action  policies  ;ind  goals  in  written  form  and 
distributed  to  aU  students  upon  entry  into  the  program?  .  ^ 

5.  What  are  the  provisions  for  due  process  within  .the  evalution  V  • 
procedures?  ■  .■  ■  -  ■ 

-  6.  Are  probation  and  dismissal  pjbcedureis  written  and  distributed  to  all 

students  npon  entry  into  the  teacher  education  program  and  to  all   .  - 
"     students  whp  are^injeijj^ardy?  , 
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13  College-based  teacher  educators  demomtraie  practical  knowledge  of 
schools  ami  classroom  teaching.  ^ 

Cfit^Ui  for  CompUmiice 

U  Collcge^based  teacher  educators  have  continual,  direct  contact  with 
schools  and  classrooms.  '  ^  ^ 

*  I  Cblkgc-bascd  teacher  educators  use  instructional  techniques  that 
reflect  the  methods  advocated  for  practicing  teachers. 

3.  CoUcgc-bascd  teacher  educators  teach  a  wide  range  of  instructional 
models  and  techmques  to  education  students,  use  those  models  and 
techniques  thTroughout  the  program,  and  jw-ovidc  opportunities  for 
education  students  to  Use  them  as  wcU* 

4.  College-based  faculty  demonstrate  an  understanding  of  current 
educational  practice,  including  curriculum,  organization,  staff  roles, 
and  the  external  forces  that  affect  them.  ' 

5.  College-based  faculty  demonstrate  an  awareness*  of  futiirc  practices 
aild  incorpforatc  t^m  intd  the  curriculum  where  appropriate, 

Evidciltr  Questions. 
U  Do  coUcgc-bascd  faculty  use  the  same  methods  in  teaching  education 
,  students  that  education  students  arc  taught  to  iise  in  classrooms? 

2.  Do  college-based  faculty  draw  on  their  experiences  in  schools,  research 
<  expertise;  and  sound  instructional  theory  in  instructing  education 

students? 

3.  What^  proportion  of  the  assigned  time  of  college-based  teacher 
educators  is  spent  in  ^hools?  As  scholar^?  As  supervisors  of  education 
students?  As  consultants  to  classroom  teachers  and  schools? 


^4. -Does  the  program  provide  education  students  withCvaHbus  models 
such  as  individualized  instruction,  micrpteaching,  laboratory  situa- 
tions, tutoring,  and  lecture? 
5*  Are  there  proper  facilities  to  implement  the  teaching  and  learning 

methods  used  in  the  program?  -  - 

6.  Arc  education  students  encouraged  and  required  to  continually 
practice  the, methods  they  are  being  taught  to  use?  Docs^  tins  practice 
«    take  place  in  a  variety  of  settings?      , , 

2.4  The  program  provides  sufficient  opportunities  for  education  studepts  to 
practice  what  they  are  learnigg- 

Criitth  for  Compliance 

1.  The  program  provides  many  opportunities  for  the  education  student  to 
^    observe,  plan,  and  practice  in  a  Variety  of  classroom  sct^ngs  ali  of  the 

knowledge  and  skills  learned  in  the  program, 

2.  The  school-based  experiences  provided  for  education  students  take 
place  in  a  variety  of  settings. 

3.  School^based  educators  have  received  sufficient  training  for  their  role 
of  supervising  prospective  teachers.  ■ 

4.  College  supervisors  of  student  teachers  are  assigned  supervisory  loads 
which  permit  observation  of  each  student  teacher  on  a  regular  and 
systematic  basis  for  a  full  lesson  presentation, 

5.  There  is  a  systematic  coordination  of  efforts  between  school-  and 
college-based  educators  during  the  studeot  teaching  experience. 


6.  School-based  experiences  are  sequenced  and  occur  concurrentiy  with 
the  co^ege  curriculum,  providing-  opportunity  for  analysis  and 

•      evaluation  so  that  theories  and  practice  in  schools  are  related. 

7.  Student  teachers  have  a  fyll-timc  supervised  teaching  experience  of  at 
Ifeast  three  months  duration,  . 

8.  School-based  teacher  educators  arc  provided  sufficient  resources 
(particularly  time  and  coropcnsatioo)  to  work  effectively  with 
cducat^on-sludents.  '  - 

£videace  Questions  ♦  '  " 

1.  Does  the  program  provide  for  early  and  frequent  observation  and 
_    involvement  m  the  school  community?  Is  this  done  in  conjunction 

,     wuh"  related  course  work?  , 

2.  Are  clinical  experiences  provided  throughout  the  program  and 
supervised  by  practicing  certificated  K-1 2  teachers? 

3.  What  systematic  experiences  for  analysis  are  provided  education 
-    students  so  tha^^thcy  can  examine  their  school-based  experiences? 

4.  How  muth  time  is  devoted  to  simulation  in  the  program?  To  school- 
based  cxpcnences?  To  nonschool  field  experiences?  Is  the  proportion 
to  the  total  program  consistent  with  the  purpose  of  the  program? 

5.  Are  college  experiences  integrated  with  school-based  experiences  so 
that  each  contributes  to  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  otber  and  of 
teaching  * 

6.  Have  teacher  education  students  been  providcd-^periei^ces  in  — 

Urban,  rural,  and  suburban  settings? 
Regular  education  and  classes  with  mainstrcamcd  students? 
^   Classrooms  with  students  who  have  multicultural  backgrounds? 
Agehcies  providing  special  serviws  to  schools? 

7.  What  information  sfiows  that  school-based  teacher  educators  are 
.  trained  in  supervision  of  education  students  %nd  are  committed  to  tic 
task  of  educating  teachers? 

8.  What  is  the  ratia  of  education  students^who  arc  student  teaching  in 
schools  to  coKge-Wd  teacher  cdfucators?. 

9.  Arc  meeting. and/ or  written  communications  from  school-  and 
college-based  teacher  educators-scheduled  on  a  regular  basis? 

1  a  -^s  a  wqucnce  of  school-based  experiences  available  in  written  form? 
11-  Do  education  students  follow  the  suggested  sequence? 

-   12.  I^Jes  the  education  student  have  teachihg  cxiJerie^  " 
over  at  least  a  three-month  period? 

2.5  The  program  cooTdimies  specific  ieachins  methodology  with  subject 
matter  specialties.     ■  •.  . 

Criteria  for  Compliance  * 

1.  Specific  methods  are  taught  which  are  directly  related  to  the  academic  ' 
.   specialties  educatioiTstudents  are  studying,    v  , 

2.  Collcgc-'based  faculty  give  attention  to  the  types  of  methods  which  are* 
called  for  m  presenting  a  specific  academic  discipline  and  how  it  viries 
from  other  disciplines.  ^  ? 

3.  Collegc-based  teachercducatorsgive  attention  to  the  quality  of  coritcnt 
students**    ^  teaching  mctho^to  W  used  by  educa\jon 


4.  Golkge-based  faculty  and  teacher  educators  work  together  in  planning 
,    ■  and  implementing  learnings  in  the  subject,  matter  specialty  component 
to  ensiire  the  integration  of  knowledge  and  metliods. 

Evidence  Questions  / 

L  Are  methods  taught  .'along  with  the  subject  matter  specialties? 

2,  Does  the  prescntor  of  subject  matter  refer  to  specific  teaching  methc^s 
when  discussing  various  parts  of  the  knowledge  base? 

3,  A*re  field-based  experiences  provided  to  education  students  which 
allow  them  to  practice  specific  methods  for  a  specific  dis,cipline? 

4,  Are  education  students  given  opportunities  to  Compare  the  effectiver 
ness  of  methods  for  one  discipline  with  their  Hfpctiveness  for  other 
disciplines?  / 

3.0   Program  Personnel 
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3.1  College-based  teacher  educawrs  and  school-based  teacher  educators 
model  attitudes  and  beliaviors  desired  of  education  students. 

Criteria  for  Compliance  % 

/  I .  College-  arid  $cliooI-based  teacher  educators  belong  to  and  arc  active  in' 
professional  organizations. 

2.  College-  and  school-based  teacher  educators  accept  and  value 
differences  in  student  backgrounds  and  learning  styles  and  use  that" 
knowledge  to  plan  and.  implement  their  programs, 

3il  College-  and  schooPbased  teacher  educators^  work  effectively  with 
support  personnel  (e.g.,  aides,  special  service  personnel  and  adminis- 
trators). ... 

4.  School-based  teacher  educators  use  effective^  instructional  strategies  in 
teaching  education  students. 

5.  College-  and  school-based  teacher  educators  systematioally  assess  their 
own  instructional  and  professional  behavior,  modify  their  behavior  on 
the  basis  of  that  assessment,  and  share  the  process  with  their  education 
students.  /2  ^  ^  ' 


Evidence  Questlow  ; 

1.  Are  the  following  aUitudes -and  Iwhaviors  expected  of  college-based 
teacher  educators:  (a)  active  ,  participation  in  profcssipnal  organiza- 
tions; (b)  acceptance  of  individual  student  differences;  (c)  rational  and 
;  professional  decision-making  ability;  (d)  positive  attitudes  toward 
teaching,  the  profession,  and  the  future;  and  (c)  effcctjve  relationships 
with  support  personnel? 

Z  What  processes  arc  cstablfshed  to  erfcourage  these  attitudes  and 
behaviors  in  schobl-lmed  teacher  educators? 


*  ■  3,  Arc  the  instructional  strategics  used  by  school-based  teacher  educators 

effective  models' of  the  teacher  education  program? 

4,  Are  there  written  procedures  for 'college-  and  .school-based  teacher 
edu<iato^  to  evaluate  their  own  pcrfonpance?.  . 

3.2  College-based  teacher  educators  and  school-based  teacher  educators 
have  in-depth  preparationt  traming,  and  experiences  in  their  instruc- 
tional  fields.  -* 

Crtteri*  tor  Compliiuice  ;  f 

1.  College- and  school-based  teacher  educators  have  specialized  training 
^             and  ^demonstrated  expertise  in  their  areas  of  specialization, 

2.  College-based  teacher  educators  engage  in  continual  study  and/ or 
personal  research  in  their  areas  of  specialization; 

3.  College-  and  school-based  teacher  educators  tjran&l^  ih^rics  from 
iheir  areas  of  specialization  into  school  practice. 

4.  College-based,  teacher  educators  have  had  experience  supervising, 
,  consulting,  and  working  in  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  in 

contact  with  public  school  students  and  classroom  teachers  within  the  ' 
previous  two  years, 

5.  School-base^i  teacher  educators  who  volunteer  to  work  directly  wifh 

student  teachers  are  fully  certificated  tenured  teachers  employed  within 
the  district.  1 

Evidence  Questidng  .  .    ^  : 

1 ,  -  What  process  is  Used'to  select  school-based  teacher  educators?  To  what 
.  -    ext*t  is  selection  based  on  their 'competence  in  their  fields  of  expertise 

and  their  performance  as  classroom  teachers? 

2.  Do  the  criteria  for'  selection  of  college-based  teacher  educators  stress 

■  - ~/*^«  con^P«tcna  and  experience  bothin  their  fields"^^^  ' 
—  -    ■  1  teacher's?  "  ■   ' '  -   .  ' 

3rOo  college-  and  school-based  teacher  educators  incorporate  new 
knowledge  from  their  areas  of  specialization  in  their  instruction?- 

3.3  College-based  faculty  are  evaluated  on  appropriate  criteria,  and 
^        personnel  decisiom  are  comisteritwUh  the  results  of  the  evaluation.. 
Criteria  for  Compliance  -  a 

}.  Pcrforman'ce  expectations  for  college-based  teacher  educators  arc 

consistent  with  objectives  of  the  teacher  education  program, 
2.  Cpllegcbased  faculty  participate  in  the  developmem  of  personner 
O       vLtrfrl'^T'^ Pr<>fdures,  incorporating  information  and 
ERIC     tS  «ducaUon  students  ^nd  practicing  certificated  K-I2 
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3.  Personnel  dccUioo^^rc  based  upon  the  results  of  the  evaluation 
.process; 'v;^.;...  ■ '^^ 

4.  There  are  written  statement^i  of  expectations  of  coUcgc-hascd  faculty 
which  describe  successful  performance. 

5.  Necessary  evaluatiou  pro<^urts  att  adniinistered  in ^ a  fair  and 
equitablcVay.  ^  x 

EvUknce  Questionif 

^  i :  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  expectations  describing  successful 
performance  aiid  thp  goals  estabjislid  for  the  teacher  edi*cation- 
progran^ 

-  2,  What  processes  are  established  for  college-based  faculty,  education 
students,  and,practicing  certificated  K-12  teachers  to  participate  in  the 
4evelopriient  of  evaluation  criteria  and  proi*dui:es?  Is  there  , evidence 
,that  these  proarsscs  are  followed?  . 

^  3.  What  evidemx  is  there  that  personiKl  decisions  ar^^based  on  the  results 
of  the  evaluation  process?  ^ 

4.  What  arc  the  provisions  for  due  process  wftnin  the  evaluation  process? 

S«  Are  carefully  developed,  written  guidelines  for  evaluation  of  college- 
based  faculty  being  utilized  consistently?  ^ 

6.  Has  each  college^based  faculty  member  participated  in.  developing 
specific  criteria  for  his/.her  ev^uatJctn?  /    ,  ♦ 

4.0  Program  Content 

4.1  Subject  Matter  Content'  ^ 

4.  IJ  71^^  program  provides  for  improving  edMoiion  siudems'prqficiency 
in  J?asic  skills  if  related  admission  requirements  have  not  been  met,^ 

Criterm  for  CompUame 

L  The  college  of  education  is  provided  evidence  of  proficiency  or 
potential  proficiency  in  tin:  basic  skills  of  those  who  apply  for 
admission.  : 

,  2;  The  program  offers  instruction  in  the  basic  skills  that  college  students  ; 

need  in  order  to  succeed  in  a  professional  school 
Evidence  Questions 

1.  proficiency  in  basic  skills  defined  to  include  all  of  the  following: 
reading,  writing,  speaking*  listening,  and  matl^ 

2.  Dots  the  college/ university  provide  remedial  instrurtibS  during  ^t 
first  two  years  for  those  admitted  with  deficiencies  in  the  basic  skills?. 

3.  Does  the  college  of  education  receive  frbtn  arts  and  scicnpe  instructors 
clear,  precise  evidence  of  the  level  of  proficiency  in  the  basic-skills  of 
those  who  apply  for  admission  to  teacher  education?  ^      ^     ^  : 

4,1.2  TTte  program  provides  insiruction  in  the  liberal  arts. 

Criteria  for  Comi^ianee 

1.  The  program  provides  instniction  in  all  the  liberal  aits:  the  humam 
the  arts,  sciences,  tnattematicSj  tcchnolo^,  and  physical  and  health 
education.  ^ 


^  2.  The  program  requires  that  education  students  have  a  balance  otst tidies 
ERIC        amona  the  liberal  arts.  «  • 


Evidence  Questions  '  ,  V 

1.  Are  students  required  to  lake  courses  in  the  liberal  arts? 

2.  Arc  students  required  to  balance  their  selections  in  , the  liberal  art5? 

4.1.3  The  program  provides  insiruaion  in  crUkai  thinking,  problem 
solving,  and  creaiivity.  •  -  -  - - 

Criteria  for  CompUauce 

1 .  The  major  schools  of  thought  on  crUical  and  creative  thinking  arc  part 
of  the  in&tructipnal  program/  \'     [  \^7. 

2.  Critical  and  creative  thinking  processes  aisc  modeled  and  laugh t  in  both; 
liberal  artii  and  professional  sequences.  . 

:  3.  The  program  provides  opportunities  for  education  students  to  develop 
their  higher-levd  cognitive  abilities  and  problem^-solving  techniques, 

4.  The  program  provides  opportunities  for  education  studeiits  to 
incorporate- ^hinking  and  problem-solving  skills  in  their  clinical 

.experiences..  '    ^  # 

.  ■      . "        ■- ,  ■.  '  *      '         ■  .  . 

5.  All  aspens  of  the  program  demonstrate  teaching  and  learning  that 
reflect  high-level  thinking  and  problem  solving.  .  ' 

ffvideace  Questions^, 

1.  Is  there  instruction  in  both  inductive  and  deductive  thinking  processes? 

2.  Are  students  introduced  to  the  processes  ofanalysis  for  criticism,  essay 
review,  and  debiite?      '  ' 

3.  Are  studehts  instructed  in  the  knowledge  bases  about  c?cativity? 

4.  Are  a  variety  of  Reaching  methods  employed  \vithin  the  program  that 
require  higher  level  thinking  skills?  .  '  ' 

5.  Is  there  evidence  that  the  general  curriculum  demonstrates  teaching 


and  learning  opportunities  directed  at  higher  cognitive  thinking? 


4.^^.4  77^^  program  provides  in-depth  JnstrUciion  in  the  subject  matter 
;  specialty (ies)  the  education  student  proposes  to  teach  as  well  as  in 
closely  related  fields.  *  * 

Criteria  for  Compliaiice' 

1.  The  program  provides  instruction  in  the  teaching  specialty(ics)  of 
^  sufficient  depth  for  the  education  student  to  teach  it  to  students. 

2:  The  pK»gram  provides  instruction  in  fields  closely  related  to  the 
•  t€iachinVspecia!t><ies)vso  that  the  education  student's  knowledge  is 
enhaiic^      ^  '     '  . 

3.  The^  program  provides  instruction  in  methodology  as  used  iii  the 
•classroom.  "  /   ,  ,  "•■ 

Evidence  Questions 

4.  Arc  education  students  required  to^complete  a  subject  major? 

Z  Are  education  students  who  will  teach  in  elementary  schools  provided 
substantive  instruction  in  the  major  branches  of  th^*cu^^^culum  they 
-  ■      will  be/cquired  to  teach  in  nondepartmcntalized  settings? 

3.  Are  education  students  provided  instruction-in  and  experiences  w 
^         relate  their  teaching  spccialty(ies)  to  other  disciplines?  For  example, 
FRir  prospective  teachers  of  physics  provided  in-depth  instruction  in 

chemistry  and  mathematics?  . 
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4A3  The  program  pro\^ides  instruction  in  htmum  growth  and  development. 

Criteito  fw  Ccmtdifti^e 

1.  The  major  rtScarch  findings  an^ 

and  dcvclopn^nt  are  includ|d  in  the  curriculum. 

'    Z  The  curriculum  includes  implications  of  human  growth  and  develop-  ' 
.mcnt  studies  ior  working  with  students  in  schools. 

3.  The  eurriculum  includcis  strategics  and  opportunities  for  applying 
knowledge  of  bunmn  growth  and  development  to  classroom  situations. 

EYideisee  Qucfttioiis 

*        I .  Is  there  instruction  in  ti^arious  developmental  st^cs  of  diildrcn  an^ 
youth?  ,       ;  /  ^ 

.2;  Is  thvc  instruction  in  how  some  children  and  youth  vary  from  nori^ 
growth  and  devclopmeqt  patterns  and  in  how  to  identify  the 
variations?  "  - 

^  3.  -Is  there  instruction  in  the  relationships,  and  in  the  implications  of  those 

V  relationships,  between  growth/ development  and  accomplishable 

learning  tasks?  -    '  a 

■  ■  ,     •  '    ■     ■  ■     ,  >  ■   ,  •  • 

4.1.6  The  program  provides  instrmtion  in  how  humans  ieam. 

CriterUi'for  CoropU»Dce  '   /  ' 

,^1.,  Knowledge  of  thcones  of  lc«nung-is  required  of  all  cditeation  students 
in  the  program,  . 
•    .   •    2.,  Education  sttidcnts  arc  instructed  in  aiUMjor  schools^of  thought  on 
'  learning.'         '..    '  ,  .  ^  .  .      ^'"'"^^  ' 

.  3.  Instruction  in  learning  theory  and  the  psycbolo^  of  leamingis  related 
to  the  ro]e  of  the  teacher  in. proojoting  learning  through  formal 
schooling.  . 
4.  Strategics  for  applying  learning  tiworics  to  planning,  implementing, 
and  evaluating  instructional  activities  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
curriculum.  .  '  ■ 

Evidence  Questions 

V  I.  Arc  the  major  schools  ofthought  in  bchavioristic,  developmental,  and 

social  psycholo©?  clear  and  distinct  parts  of  the  instructional  program? 

2.  Arc  education  students  required  to  study  several  kinds  of  Icaming . 
'  theories?  .  . 

' '    3.  Is  the  emphasis  in  learning  theory  and  the  psychology  of  learmng  oh 
,  applying  the  knowledge  to^classroom  iostnuftional  activities?       -  . . 

4.  Is  the  emphasis  in  the  psychology  <rf  Iwrning  based  on  how  the  tcac 
can  use  the  knowledge  to  analyze  aiuJ  respowi  to  students'  karning 

.    needs?^  ;  •        -  ■ 

4.1.7  The  program  provides  opportunities  f0t  €duis;ation  stu^^ 

and  apply  appropriate  knowledge  and  skills  effectively  for  teaching 
students  of  varying  racial,  culturai,  linguistic,  religious,  and  socioeco* 
nomic  backgrotinds. 

Criteria  fbr  C<»xiiriiiAnee 

1.  The  program  provides  opportunities  for  understanding  and  appreciat- 
/    ing  the  unique  contributions,  needs,  similarities,  differences,  and  intcr^ 
O  dependencies  of  students  from  varying  radal,  cu^^^ 

rcUgious,  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds. 


1  The  program  provjfles  experiences  related  to  the  iipplica^^^ 

cultural  Jmguistic,/religious,  and  sodoeconomic  differcMcs  for  suid^^^ 
oehavior  and  classroom  instruction. 

'    3.  The  program  provides  cxjSfericnces  in  developing  instructional 
techniques  and  qirncula  suitable  for  studcnjs  of  varying  backgrounds. 

4.  The  program  pijbvides  strategies  and  opportunities  for  applying  this 
type  of  knowledige  to  classroom  situations.' 

5.  The  program  is/aware  of  and  provides  for  the  varying  racial,  cultural 
imguistic,  religious,  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds  among  its  own 
student  populastion.       •      "  ' 

'  Evidence  Questions/    ■      V  '  '  ■ 

i.  Docs  the  pro-am  Provl^^plmites  fo?  education  studems  to 
develop  or  ctthancc  pos»||Pfftudes  toward  understanding  and 
appreciatuig  jhe  contributions,  nccd^,  similarities,  and  differences  of 
.   students  frojn  -varying  racial,  cultural,  Unguis^ic;  rel^ous,  and 
socioeconomic  backgrounds?   '  '  •  V* 

1  Docs  the  program  specifically  address  the,  attitudinal  variations  and 
diverse  leaning  styles  of  students  due  to  their  varying  backgrounds? 
•  3.  Does  the  P«!ogram  provide  opportunities  Tor  education  students  to 
design  instrlictional  activities  for  pupils  of  varying  racial^^ultural 
mguistic.  rdigious,  and  socioeconomic  backgrounds  and  to  implement 
them  m  thejpupils' own  school  environment? 
4.  Docs  the  program  provide  for  the  teacher  education  faculty  and 
.      education  students  tp  confront  and  modify  existing  prejudices  and 
Stereotypes?  -  -  ^  vv* -uu 

T^,Prog^fifn  provides  instruction  in  the  physical  and  inteUectwl 
:        development  of  students  from  varying  backgrounds  ofui  with  a  wide 
range  of  abilities. 

Criteria  for  CopiplUnce  "  ' 

K  The  progrim  provides  opportunities  for  th^  education  student  to 
recognize  differences  in  physical  and  intellectual  development  of 
■  students,   j  '        \  , .  •■  ■„  ,       ■ ; 

2.  The'  program  provides  systematic  opportunities  for  the  education 
•   student  to  ^understand  and  work  with  students  of  varying  icarning 

styles,  achievement  levejs,' and  special  physical,  emotional  and 

._..._.,..?earningnc^ds..,,._....   

3.  "pc  program  provides  opportunities  for  the  education  student  to  apply 
the  knowledge  of  individual  needs  and.  differences  to  classroom 

■  situations.  |  ,  ,  ■   ,  ■     ' '  '■-  ' 

Evidence  Questions  .  - 

I  poes  the  program  provide  for  education  students  to  systematically 
have  -contact  |with  a  variety  of  student  differences? 

2.  Does  the  prdgram  make  provisions  for  education  students  to  work 
with  pupils  of  varying  learning  styles  and  Mhicvement  IcYcls  such  as 

'  the  academically  talented,  the  gifted,  the  IcarniAg  handicapped,  and  the  • 
physically  or  anotionally  handicapped?    ...  ' 

3.  Does  the  proijram  provide  opportunities 'for  education  studcnu  to 
design  instructional  activities  for  pupils  with  exceptional  needsand  to 

-     implement  theiti  m  varied  and  appropriately  selected  settings  which 
address  those  needs?  ^ 


4.2  The  Teaching  Process 

4.2  I  The  program  provides  imiruction  in  planfimg  for  lea^img. 

CriterU  for  Compluince  ' 

■  1.  The  program  includes  instruction  in  how  to  use  cduc»tianal  goals  and 

objectives  to  plan  instructional  activities. 

2.  The  program  provides  instruction  to  familiarize  education  students 
with  a  variety  of  print  and  nonprint  materials  for  accomplishmg 
particular  objectives.      ^  ^      -  / 

3.  The' program  prqvides  instruction  in  selecting  among  instructional 
strategies  for  accomplishing  particular  objectives.  '  " 

4.  The  program  provides  instruction  in  allocating  time  for  acco^mplishing 
both  short-ran^e  and  long-range  o^ectives.  -        *  - 

Evidence  Questions 

1 .  *  Is  there  instruction  in  various  m&dels  for  developing  instructional  ^oals 

■  andvobjcctivcs?    -  -  : 

2.  Is'thereiiistructionin  assessing  the  relative  strengt^and  weaknesses  of 
\^      particular  print  and  nonprint  materials  for  instructional  purposes? 

,  Is  there,  instruction  in  daily,  weekly,  grading-pcriod,  semester,  and 

annual  planning?  .  - 

4.  Is  there  itjstmotioii  in  developing  and  applying  lesson  plans? 

4.2.2  Vie  program  provides  irtsiniction  in  teaching  strategies  known  to 
promote  studens  learning. 

Criteria  for  Compliance 

}.  The  program  draws  on  the  most  cunent  research  and  development  in 
<^-how  instructional  str4tegies  contribute  to  specific  learning. 

2.  Education  students  are  taught  a  broad  range  of  cognitive,  affective, 
•      and  psycho-motor  insiructiorial  strategics. 

Evidence  Questions 

.1.  Docs  the  program  include  stratcgiesfor  direct  instruction  of  students? 

2.  Docs  the  program  includes  instruction  in  .  how  to  achieve  maximum 
,    ,        student  1imc-on-ta$k?  i  .  , 

3'  Docs  the' program  include  instniction  in  how  1tf*T>rovi 

fj^back  tpj[romotc  and  reiM  '.L  ..._i_.  /   

4.2.3  The  program  includes  instruction  in  t}f decision-making  role  of  the 
"• " :            teacher.  ,■  ^.  , 

Crit«ri*  for  Complurace   v/  i» 

I  There  is  instruction  in  decision  making  as  a  major  function  of  teachers 
as  professionals  and  experts  in  their  teaching  specialties. 
■  2.  There  is  instruction  in  the  full  range  and  variety  of  decision-making 
activities  ra^uired  of  teachers  on  a  daily  basis.  . 

3.  Ediication  students  are  introduced  to  several  d«:ision-roaking  models. 

'Evidence.  Questtons.  ' 
^  .    1.  Is  there  instniction  in  decision-making  roles  concerning  the  selectio 

ERJC        content?  '  ^ 
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.  2,  Is  there  imtructionm  <^ecision-mal^ 
instmtional  tcchmiii;^^ 

3.  Is  there  imtructioii  H  decision-making  iok$  concerning  cdassroom 
management?     *  >.c 

4.  Is  there  instruction  in'  decision-making  roles  of  evaluating  student 
learning?  >  ^  ^  V 

5.  Are'  the  authority  joles  of  teachers  as  decision  makers  taught  by 
coniparing  them  to  authority  rofcs  in  uthcr  pr^^ 

A The  program  provides  instruction  in  using  print  and  mtiprim 
maieriahqndemergmgifchw  ■  ^.  / 

Criti^  for  Comi^iaiHre 

L  Instruction  is  provklcd  in  the  use  of  the  full  ran^  of  available  print  and 
;      nonprint  materials  and  cn^rging  ti^hnd  ' 

Z  Instruction  in  print  and  nonprint  imwcnaJs  and  emerging  technplo^ 
:  emphasizes  the  appropriate  use  of  spccifn;  materials  and  technology  for 
particular  instnwrtional  purposes.  * 
V  3.  ^  Hands-on  experience  is  provided  in  using  print  and  nonprint  materials 

and  emerging  fei^olpgy  to  accomplish  specific  instructioiul  purpoics.  ^ 
EyiAwceQuntUHm^^  \  - 

i:  Is  instruction  in  a  variety  of  print  materials  provided,  including  the 
oitiquing  of  materials? 

2.  Is  instruction  in  a  variety  of  nonprint  materials  provided,  including 
opportunities  to  learn  how  to  use  and  critique  them?  * 

3.  Is  instruction  in  emerging  technology  p^^ovided,  includir^  uses  and  . 
•  .  lipiitaiions?  '  '  . 

:    ■        • -r    •  '  \        '     v'  \. :  ' 

4J2.S  The  program  provides  instruct iori  in  developing  procedures  for 
working  with  arui  promptirig  learnmg  for  students  with  exceptional 
behaviors*  ^  >  r 


Criteria  foi^Comidiaiice  ; :  f^'^v 

1.  Instruction  is  provided  in  the  basic  methods  of  teaching  studcnU  with 
different  kaming  ■'^physical,  and  socjal/ emotional  disabilities.  . 

Z  JUislruclion^^"  4jrovidcd  m  mctijiods^  -of  ideiJtifying  ^Xi»ptionai 
behaviors,.,. ,  v  •  ,  '  ; •  -  .; 

'  3,  Instruction  is  prpvidc^  in  tlw  process  of  making  referrals. 
4.  iustruction  is  provjidcd  for  working  with  special  service  personneJ. 
Evidence  Questjoni  7  ^  - 

L  Is  there  direct  instnj^ction  in  methodologies  for  ^rking  with  learning 
disabled  students? 

Is  there  instruction  in  how  to  r«:ognize  cxeeplipnal  behavior?  * 
3:  Is  experience  provided  in  processing  referrals? 

4.  Is  experience  provided  in  understanding  the  Indivkiuialized  Education 
Program  (lEP)  proww? 

5.  Is  experience  provided  in  working  directly  and  intensively  with  K-l^ 
studenu  with  a  wide  range  of  cjicccptioi^iyeg 


i 


.jv      :  •  . 

4.2.6  The  program  incltuifs  wisimcikm  in  classroom  mmtagem^ni. 

Criteria  lor  CcmipUAiice  " 

L  There  is  iiistruction  in  the.  variety  of  management  roles  teachers  raust 
"pcrfSmiL^  . .  . 

,    2,  There  is  instruction  inlcvcral 

3.  There  is  instruction  in  how  to  m»nage,a  major  activity  oracMtiesand 
concurrently  monitor  several  ancillary  activities.  \ 

.  4-  There  are  opportunities  for  trying  out  several  manageincnt  paodelsantf' 
selecting  among  them  for  particular  purposes. 

Evidence  QuestiQi^ 

L  Is  there  instruction  in  time  allwation  and  moving  from  one  activity  to  '' 
another?  '        r  ^  ^ 

^    2,  Is  there  instruction  in  managing  activities  concurrently? 

3,  Is  there  insiruction  in  f  variety  of  models  of  classroom'  control? 

4,  If  state  policies  do  not  prohibit,  isthpre  instruction  in  record  keeping, 
reporting,  managing,  and  accoimting  for  ctessroom-rclatcd  finances?  f 

4.2.7  the  program  provides  instruction  in  learning  to  practice  abroad  range 
of  interpersonal  and  grayp'P^acess  skills. 

Criteria  for  CompUancr 

;  1.  The  curriculum  Juacludes  a  broad  range  of  interpersonal  and  grpup-- 
■  '^    process  skills.  — 
2^  ITiere  is  instruction  in  identifying  effective  intcrpeifsonal  and  group- 

process  sVills  for  particular  audiences,     ^  ^ 
3.  There  is  opportunity  -  to  practice  and  perfect  the.  mpst  essential 
interpersonal  and  group-process  skills,  '  ' 

Evidence  Questions  - 

1.  Is  there  instruction  in  interf^rsonal  ^nd  group-process  ^kill  develop- 
ment models?  . 

2. ,  Is  there  instruction  in  chairing  and  in  other  ways  faciUtatii\g  both  large 
and  small  groups?     /  - 

3.  Is  there  instruction  in  how  to  function  as  part  of  a  team? 

4,lyihtvc  instruction  in  individualizing  learning  experiences?       .  ; 

5,  Is  there  instruction  tn  conflict  management? 


4:2,8  The  program  provides  instruction  in  a  broad  range  of  communication 
.  skills  as  They  relate  to  the  professional  role  of  the,  teacher: 

Criteria  for  Compliance 

1,.  There  is  instructian  which  identifies  and  dcscribi^s  appropriate 
audiences  for  communication.  , 

2,  There  is  instructian  in  the  unique  requirements  of  various  audieiPfes  for 
\    communication.  ! 

3.  There  is  instruction  in  the  levels  and  types  of  communication  most 
.  appropriate  for  varioiis  audiences^ 

4  There  are  qpportunities'to  practice  communicating  with  a  variety  of 
^^9^       audiences.  \ 
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Evidence  QuertioM  • 

,  1.  Is  there  instruction  which  identifies  and  describes  different  characteris- 
tics unique -to  students,  colleagues,  parents^  the  general  public 
poucymaxers,  and  mass  media  groups? 

,  -  2.  Is  there  instruction  in  the  nature  of  comnjunication  that  various 
audiences  want  and  should  receive? 

-  ^'  ^^^fc  instoKStion  in  various  levels  of  communication  ranging  from 
notes  to  parents,  to  speaking  before  public  groups,  to  informing 
pohcymake/s  about  the  professional  knowledge  and  skills  which 
undergird  particular  policy  decisions? 

f  Arc  simulation,  role  playing,  and  actual  communication  with  various 
audienas  used  as  instructional  techmque;s?  - 

4,2.9  77w  program  provides  instruction  in  a  broad  range  of  pro<esses  for  ^ 
.  evaimiing  student  karning:  ^ 

CrUerU  for  C<H&{disnce  ^  " 

V        1.  There  is  ijjstruction  in  tte  various  theoriw  of  student  evaluatioo.  both 
subjective  and  objective. 

2.  There  is  instruction  in  Xht  criteria  aad  processes  available  for 
evaluating  student  kaming. 

3.  There  is  trophasis  on  learning  to  use  multiplc^^pprpachcs  to  student . 
evaluation^  with  no  one  approach  having  the  major  role. 

4.  The  program  includes  the  study  of  soecific  processes  and  instruments .  - 
for  evaluating  student  learning. 

.5.  Educatio?!  students  arc  provided  experiences  in  using  a  bro^d  range  of 
criteria,  processes,  and  instrujMnU'for  evaluating  student  kaming. 
Evidf net  Questiom  , 

1.  Arc  education  studenu  taught  various  tteories  of  student  evaluation^ 
including  their  reported  strengths  and  weaknesses?  / 

2.  Are  the  m^or  processes  for  student  evaluation  included  in  instruction: 
teacher  judgment,  teacher-made  tests,  standardized  tejts,  norm-# 
referenced  and  criterion-referenced  tests,  observation,  interview,  • 
student  work  products,  simulation,  rok  playing,  conuacts,  «;lf-  and  " 

V         peer  evaluation,  expert  panels? 

3^.  Is  there  instruct  ion  in  the  reJaUvenwrits  of 
.      .    for  various  purposes? 

-----  -*-  Arc4befe  opportunities  lor  education  students  to 

'  -  administering,  and  interpreting  teacher-made  tests;  interviewing 
students;  and  using  simulation,  role  playing,  and  other  evaluation 
"  techniques  in  classroom  situatiotis?  -  J 

5*^Are  there  opportunities  to  experience  using  the  reiuUs.  of  studexU,^ 
evaJuatiqn  to  plan  instructional  activities? 

^         '  ■  ,%  -   V  '  \  . 

4.2.10  The  program  provide  instruction  in  the  imique  role,  significance,   

and  contribution  of  schooling  in  American  democracy: 

Critdia  fw  Compliiii^       '  ^ 

L  Educatioii  students  are  instructed  in  the  variety  of  goals  feu*  schooling, 
-       how  the  goals  have  evolved,  andj  how  they  contribute  to  productive 
FR?r     ^*^^^^P    ^  democracy.  2jc  J.  * 

2.  The  program  eraphasiies  how  schoplmgJias  chan]^  over  tink  in 


response  to  societal  and  other  needs,  and  the  implications  ijf  the 
.changes  for  teachers  entering  practice.  j 
3.  The  program  provides  instruction  in  the  role  scho^g  has  played  in 
the  integration  of  people  of  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds  in  Amcrica» 
society  while  accommodatinj^luralism,  V 

Evidence  Questions 

{.  Mte  education  students  instructed  in  the  variou*  goal  statements  for 
education  adopted  by  various  states? 

2.  Arc  education  students  instructed  in  the  relationship  between  ti^  goals 
of  education  and  the  roles  of  citizens  in  a  democracy,  ; 

3.  Arc  education  students  pr9,vidcd  instruction  m  the  evolution  of  the 
American  school  system? 

4.  Is  there  instruction  in  how  social  change  and  current  scxiial  issues 
impact  on  the  classroom  teacher,  e.g.,  working  mothers,  single-parent 
families,  tcqnage  pregnancy,  bilingual  education,  alternative  schools? 

5.  Isthere  instruction  in  the  pluralistic  na^c  of  Anwricahsocktyaiui  its 
implications  for  schooling? 

6.  Arc  education  students  required  to  have  firsthand  exj|>crience  in 
relating  to  groups  different  from  their  own? 

4.2M  The  program  provides  instruction  in  how  Art^ricon  schools  are 
supported,  governed,  and firganize,d  r 

Criteria  for  CompUance 

1,  The  program  includes  imt'ruction  in  the  financing  and  organizing  of 
■   «:hools  of  all  levels.  , 

2  The  program  provides  instnlttion  in  the  implications  of  locus  of  school 
control  and  its  Relationship  to  the  American  political  process. 

3.  Education  students  have  direct  experiences  in  observing  or,  becoming 
involved  with  school  governing  agencies,  ^ 

'  Evjclcncc!  Qucstiom 

1.  Docs  instruction  emphasize  state  and  local  school  district  authority, 
responsibility,  and  structure  for  schooling?  , 

2.  is  there  instruction  in  the  federal  role  and  structure  for  schooling  as  it 
affects  the  classroom  teaci^r? 

3.  Is  there  instruction  in  bow  state  and  federal  legislative  processes  impact 
,    the  classroom? 

-  .  4.  IsthefcinstiktimuiihaK 

sand  allocated?  •  \  ' 

5  Is  there  instruction  in'  the  relationship  of  the  organization  and 
governance  of  K-1 2  schools  to  that  of  higher  institutions,  and  ii^hc 
implications  of  that  relationship  for  K-I2  teachers? 

6.  Are  opportunities  provided  education  students  to  observe  school 
central  office  functions  and  attend  local  school  Iwaid  meetings  and 

state  legislative  sessions?  .       '  • 

■'.     ■  '  ■         .  '  ■  ^       .■  -  ■  •       ' ' 

4,2,12  The  program  provides  instruction  in  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of 
'-teachers  and  studeni^^  '       '  * 

Criteria  for  CompiiMce 

Y  There  k  instruction  in  tbe  policies  which  guide  teachers  in  their  various 


roles  and  their  rclaUpnship  wih  students. 
2;^  There  is  instruction  in  the  resources  available  to  teachers  for  exercising 

their  nghts  and  discharging  their  responsibilities.  * 
3..  There  is  instruction  in  ihc  legal  right*  of  teachers,  *  ^ 

Evidence  Que»UoM 

L  Is  there  instruction  in  state  laws,  court  rulings,  and  other  policies 
protecting  the  rights  of  teachers,  e.g.,  liability,  savcJiarmlcss,  academic 
freedom,  due  process,  safety  standards,  immunization?  ^ 

2.  Is  there  instruction  in  state  laws,  court  rulings,  and  other  policies  on 
certification,  contract  mandates,  evaluation,  and  tenure? 

3.  Is  there  instruction  in  state  laws,  court  rulings,  and  other  policies  which 
deal  ,with  the  rights  of  education  students  in  relation  to  teachinc' 

,  practice?     '         "  *        ^  ■      ;  ^ 


,4.2.13  The  program  provides  insir action  in  the  concepts  md  differences 
_      betweejn  govemance  of  education  and  governance  of  the  teaching 
'  ^  profession.  "    '         "     \  /      ^  ■   «  * 

Criteria  for  Compliance  - 

.1.  There  IS  jnstruct  jon  in  the  governance  responsibilities  delegated  by  the 
public  to  official  education  agencies  as  well  as  the  governance 
responsibilities  of  the  Wganized  teaching  profession.  .  " 

1  There  is  instruction' in  appropriate  mechanisms  for  governance , of  the 
profession.      _   "    ,  V 

Evidence  Queistionai  ; 

L  Is  there  instruction  in  the  public's  role  in  determining  resources, 
structure,  and  management  of  schools? 

2.  Is  there  instruction  in  the  role  of  the  organized  profession  in 
determining  who  shall  prepare  for  teaiching,  how  preparation 
institutions  and  progran^^  will  be  approved,  and  how  teachers  will  be 
certificated  and  inducted  into  the  profession?  ^ 

3.  Is  there  instruction  in  the  concept,  role,  and  structure  of  professional 
standards  and  certification  bodies  appropriate  mechanisms  for 
achieving  governance  of  the  profession? 

-4,  Arc  education  students  aware  of  standards  by  which  their  college 
program  is  judged  and  how  these  standards  are  enforced? 


5.0   Membership  in  the  Profession 


5.1  The  program  provides  instruction  in  how  the  profession  is  organized, 
the  functions  of  uj  variety  of  professional  organizations:  and  ih( 
^  responsibilities  of  being  a  rnember  of  the  profession, 

Criteriii  for  CompUaiice  ' 

'         1 .  The  progra m  provides  instruction  i^  the  responsibilities  of  membership 
in  the  profession  ' 

2.;  Opportunilics  arc  provided  for  education  studcnu  tp  explore  the 
nature  of  various  professional  organi2ati<vis, 

FR?r"  ^'       -program  provides  knowledge  about  the  niajor  profcssionO  O  Q 
assbciaUons  and  their  activities  at  state,  loeal,  and  national  levels,  ^  *J 
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4.  The  program  provides  knowkdgc  about  specialized  professional 
"  .  organizations  and  tiw  role  they  play  in  improviAg  instruction  and 

curriculum.  . 

5.  The  progrann  provides  information  on  professional  conduct  and 
includes  codes  of  ctiucs. 

Evidence  QuesUcriki  .      ^  - 

'  1.  Does  the  program  teach  education  students  or  provide  them 
information  about  the  existence  ctf  professional  organizations  at  the 
university  kvel  and  at  local,  state,  and  national  kvcls  and  how  they  are 
governed?  ' 

/  2l  Docs'the  program  explore  the  advocacy  role,  assumed  by  professional 
organizations  through  lobbying;  barpining;  participation  in  develop- 
jng  curriculum,  dcsigmng  in-service  programs,  setting  standards  for  the 
profession,  and  approving/ accrediting  teacher  ediK^ation  programs; 
conducting  research;  a^d  piibUshing? 

3.  Does  the  pro-am  explore  tha  concept  of  professional  conduct  and 
"examine  existing  codes  of  ethics?  Is  there  evidence  of  comim 

^^continuing  education  as  a  means  of  cnl^andAg  prof cssionaKsm? 

4.  Do  the  program  goals  allow  for  examination  of  the  various  pro- 
fessional journals  available  for  tcaclwrs,  administrators,  arid  school 
boards/indildmg  special-interest  journals? 

:  5.  Does  the  program  provide  information  on  specialty  organisations  and 
learned  societies  and  how  to  1^ 

6.  Docs  th?  program  provide  information  on  and  opportunities  to 
observe  how  the  professional  aisdciatiom  im)}act  instruction. 

5.2  The  program  provides  instruction  in  the  relatigftship^  of  the  profession  to 
governance  of  public  school  systems. 

Criteria  foi*  Compliance 

.     '      I.  The  program  provides  instruction  in  the  structure  of  the  school,  the 
>  local  school  system,  and  state  and  regional  agencies. 
2vThc  program  provides  instruction  in  the  rol<^  and  fuiictiom  of  all 
school-related  personnel 

3.  The  program  provides  instruction  in  the  rights  of  teachers  within  the 
governance  structiue  of  the  schools. 

4,  The  proi^ram  includcf  study  of  *  the  .school 

:  •       contractual  relatioty&W  detcr- 
\      .  .mined,         ,  ,        .  '  .■  .  _  • 

^  Evidence  QuestioM  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

1.  Dc^s  tht  program  provide^  instruction  and  field-based  experiences  in 
staff  meetings,  school  board  meetings,  and  state  education  agency  and 
Icjgislative  sessions  dealing  with  educational  issued 
Z  Does  the  program  proviiJfc  instruction  and  field-based  e^riences 
relating  to  the  work  ofvarious  school  personnel^  e.g.,  principal,  sp«nW 
service  personnel,  superintendent,'  practicing  teachers  at  different 
levels? 

3.  Does  the  program  provide  instruction  in  what  laws  and  policies  exist 
*   within  nhe  state  and  various  school  dittricU  which  impinge  on  the 

ERXC       practice  of  teaching?  2  2  ^ 
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^    State  Teacher  Education  Agency 

The  NEA  calls  for  the  establishment  in  each  state  Df  an  autonomous 
agency  such  as^a  professional  standards-board,  governed  by  a  majority  of 
teachers  who  are  members  of  the  majority  national  teachers  organizat  ion,  to 
approve  teacher  preparation  programs  and  certificate  prospective  teachers. 
The  agency  should  have  the  following  characteristics  and  powers: 

•  It  should  be  legally  autonomous. 

_    It  should  be  directly  rcs^ponsible  to  the  legislature. 

No  other >sjtate  agency  should  have  vctcj-power  over  it; 

.    •  It  should  be  governed  by  a  majority  of  K-12  teachcni  who  are  members 
of  the  majority  natipnal  teachers  organization. 

Other.educational  interest  groups  —  such  as  ^hose  repre^nting , 

.  '<^2chers  K-G^  higher  education,  and  administrators —  slKJuid  have 
representation  on  the  govermng  board: 

To  be  eligible  for  apppintment  to  the  board,  a  person  should  be 

luUy  certificated  for  the  position  he/she  holds  and  have  fjvc  years 
;  of  teaching  experience  in -the  state,  including  two  years  imme- 
dwicly  prcccdmg  the  nomination  and  appointment, 

Nonjinations  for  teacher  representatives  on  t^e  board  should  come 
trom  the  state  affihale  of  the  majority  national  teachers  organiza- 

X  ■ 

•  Its  budget  should  be  separate  from'that  of  other  state  education 
agencies  and  should  be  sufficient  for  the  agency  to  ca^  out  its 
functions.  '  - 

If  fees  arc  generated  by  the  agency,  .tjiey  should  support  the  work 
of  the  agency, 

-  ■  :  '  The  fees  collected  should  not  limit 'the  agency's  functions.  If  they 
are  not  sufficient,  additional  funds  should  come  from  general  state 
rcvenuei*.'  '  ;  ' 

....  •  It  should  use  the  NEA  standards-  for  approving  teacher  education  " 
programs  at  the  state  le*el,  . 

^  •  Its  poweris  and  responsibilities  should  be  to:  ^ 

Establish  procedures  for  using  NEA  standards  to  approve  teacher 
^        education  programs,-  ^ 

Approve  teacher  education  prograins 

Award  certificates  to  all  eUgiblc  graduates  of  approved  teacher 
education  programs  * 

'  Set  and  administer  its  own  budget  O  o  ^ 

Conduct  hearings  for  the  adoption  of  policies  and  rul^.; 


After  hearings  arc  conducted!  adopt  policies,  rules,  regulations, 
.  and  procedures    "         "  *  / 

•Conduct  bearings  for  due  process  and  appeal 
N  ,  ,  ■    -  ■ 

^  Monitor  existing  standards,  change  them  when  necessary,,  and 

investigate  the  need  for  additional  standards 

Hire'an  executive  director  and  app/ove  emplbymcnt  of  the 
'  executive  staff,  ,        <■  ■ 
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Achieving  Our  Turposes:  Organizing  for 
Action 


There  arc  two  phases  to  bringing  about  improvements  in  teacher 
education:  (})  specif jdng  the  changes  that  need  to  take  place,  and  (2)  taking 
actions  to  ensure  that  tmprovcments  arc  made;  The  prei'ious  sections  have 
described  the  essential  components  and  skills  to  be  acquired  from  teacher 
education  programs,  the  standard*,  for  approving  teacher  education 
'  programs,  and  the  guidelines  for  establishment  of  an  autonomous  state 
agency  for  approving  prograi^  and  certificating  teachers.  This  section  will 
deal  with  the  procedures  afnUates  should  take  to  ensure  that  changes  in 
.  teacher  education  actually  occur. 

The  focus  of  ;|ction  for  the  improvement  of  teacher  education  is  the  state 
iagcncy  which  approves  preparation  programs.  It  is  this  ag<|icy  that  will 
make  decisions  about  the  quality  of  programs,  the  approval  of  programs, 
and  the  subsequent  certification  of  teachers.  Such  determinations  as  the 
criteria  used  to  approve  teacher  education  programs,  the  condu^^^ 
approval  process,  and  the  procedures  employed  for  rcndtcring  judgments  for 
approving  proj^-ams  lie  within  the  struct  ure  and  authority  of  the  agency.  The 
;   NEA  believes  that  establishing  ^such  an  agency  or  making  changes  in  an 
i  -      existing  agency  to  function  in  the  ways  described  in  this  document  will  create 
/   a  poshivc  structure  that  can  bring  about  the  newssary  changes  for  teacher 
/  education, 

-    ^  The  Action  Process  » 

"  —    -  -The  first  step  in  the  action  i>roccss  is  for  the  state  affiliate  to  determine 
*  procedures  currently  used  in  the  state  for  approving  teacher  education 
programs  and  certificating  teachers.  The  instrument  which  follows  allows 
the  affiliate  to  (I)  identify  the  system  for  progrsim  app^^ 
.    certification  already  existing  in  the  state,  (2)  compare  it  with  the  system 
called  for  in  this  document,  (3)  identify  discrepancies  between  what  is  and 
^     what  ought  to  be,  and  (4)  set  priorities/' 
-  '     .    The  second  step  is  to  develop  a  plan  for  taking  action  on  each  of  the 
identified  discrepancies.  It  was  noted  earlier  that  th?  role  of  the  National 
^    Education  Assbciation  is  to.  articulate  what  shoiild  be  achieved  through 
changes  ih  tcachcjr  education  programs,  it  was  furth<ir  noted  that  the  state 
affiliate  needs  to' make  decisions  about  what  should 'be  done  . immediately 
and  what  can  be  done  on  a  long-range  basis,  how  it  can  be  done  most 
^     Q  -ffcctively  within  the  state,  and  what  specific  planning  and  implementation 
^cn  ir^fiust  occur  to  ensure  success.  Such  decisions  should  be  based  on  the 
m^^ioiitical,  economic,  and  professional  characteristics  u1h(^  to  the  state.  Tt^ 
action  plan  in^his  section  ihouW  be  vkwed,  then,  onlyti  «  £^wAt* 
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Assessment  (Checklist: 
State  Teacher  Educalion  Agency  ■ 

This  inj|tTument  is  designed  for  use  by  NEA  affiliates  to  assess  the  state 
agency  which  currently  approves  teacher  education  programs.  Whateyer'the 
agency^s  designation  —  bc^rd,  commission,  or  council  —  it  is  the  unit  with 
responsibility  for  approving  teacher  education  programs  within  the  state. 
'  The  purpose  of  the  instrument  is  to  help  Association  members  determine, 
the  exttnt  to  which  the  agency  functions  in  ways  consistent*  with  those 
proposed  in  this  document.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  objectives  appropriate 
for  state  teacher  education  agencies  are  identified  under  four  categories: 
Composition  and  Teacher  Representation,  Legitimacy,  Authority,  and 
Power,  and  Budget.  In  each  catego.ry,  respondents  should  indicate  whether 
the  objectives  as  stated  are  true  or  false  for  the  agency  that  approves  teacher 
education  programs  in  the  state.  They  should  also  jatc  the  acceptability  of 
the  state  approval  agency  in  light  of  the  objectives,  . 

Information  gathered  with  this  instrument  may  be  used  to  estimate  the 
discrepancy  between  the  existing  state  agency  and  the  kind  of  agency 
advocated  by  this  document.  The  information  can  also  be  used  to  identify 
desirable  and  possible  changes  and  to  promote  discussion  of  the  structure 
and  function  of  state  teacher  education  approval  agencies,  .  '  , 


Category  and  Objectives  '  True  False 

IA;   Composition  of  the  Goveriimf  Bo4(d 


I.  The  membership  of  the  board  reflects  appropriate 
geographic  distributioflu   ^  i 


X  There  is  an  appropriate  balance  of  men  and 
womeji  dathc  boatd.  . 

3.  The  membership  of  the  board  is  racially  balanced. 

  .  .  .A_Thc,  majority,  of  the  board^ajt-pradic^  . 

certificated  K-J2teachc 


To  what  extent  is  the  existing  governing  board  in  your  state  acceptable 
in  light  of  the  objectives  for  Comjjosition?  XCheck  one.) 

Vety  unacceptable  ■  ,  Acceptable 

Unacceptable  ^  o  g  — —  acceptable 
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Category  tnii  Objectives  Trae  False 


IB,  teicbw  ReFe»<ntmtkm 


1.  The  governing  board  includes  practicing 
certificated  K- 12  teachers. 

Z.  Teacher  representatives  are  currently  employed 
'  as  teachers. 

3.  Elementary  and  secondary  teachers  conxprise 
the  majority  of  representatives. 

4.  Elementary  and  secondary  tcaclwirs  arc  pro- 
portionately/represented. 


5.  Qualifications  for  teacher  representation  are 

public  record.  ^  ^  - — '.  '  •  ■  \* 

6.  QuaUficatiqnsfoxtcachwJ^pic^  J 
maintained.  '    v'    '  ' .  .  "        —  /' 

7.  Procedures  for  nominating  and  appointing  ^  -  ^^ 
teacher  rcpre^intatives  arc  public  record.                    '  — 

8*  Procedures  for  nominating  and  appointing  :  ■ 

teacher  teprcscntatives  arc  follow^.    \  - — ^'  —  ^/'^ 

9.  The  state  affiliate  of  the  m^ority  national  ^v^" 
teachers  organization  15  the  vehicle  for 

thenominationof  teacher  representatives  ^ 
to  the  governing  board.  /  ---^ 

10.  Thc  K-12twcherxnajority  ofthegovcniing  ^ 

board  are  members  of  the  majority  national  .  ; 

teachers  organization.   '  "T, '-  \ 


To  what  extent  is  the  existing  governing  board  in  your  state  ac^ptat 
in  light  of  ti^  objectivci  for  Towlwa;  Representation?  (Check  one,) 


Very  unacceptable  ^      .  Acoeptabk 


Unacceptable  '  — ^  Very  acwptabk 
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Category  anci  ObXectives  True  False 


1 .  The  agency  is  recognized  in  state  education  policy, . 

2.  The  agency  is  authorised  through  state  legislation. '  I 

3.  The  agency  is  legally  autonomous. 

L  4.  The  legitimacy  of  the  agency  is  recognized  by 
profi^ional  eduouion  groups  in  the  state, 

5.  The  agency  conducts  hearings  and  has 
written  rules, 

6.  Thc||ency  maintaiMr<^6rds  ofiupro^^ 

7.  Documents  pertaining  .to  the  operation  of  the 
agency  are  publicly  accessible  through     ^  . 
hearings  and  upon  written  r^uest. 


♦     ♦  « 


To  what  extent  is  the  existing  agency  in  your  state  acceptable  in  light  of 
the  objectives  for  Legitimacy?  (Check  om.) 

_^  Very  uhacccptabk  ,   Acceptable 

 ^  Unacceptable  ^  ^  -  Vcryacceptabfc 
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Catefory  and  Obje^ves 


True  False 


m.   AttUiority  tnd  Pow^ 


1.  The  agency  has  tl»  authority  or  power  to: 

a.  Establish  procedures  for  using  standards 
to  approve  tcacbcr.cducation  programs  ] 

Approve  teacher  education  programs 

.   c.  Award  certificates  to  all  eUgiblc  graduatt^ 
'  of  approved  teacher  edwation  programs  ' 

d;  Set  and  administer  its  budget 

e.  Adopt  policies,  rules,  regulations,  axid 
procedures  ^ 

X  Monitor  and  investigate  current  standards 
for  teacher  education  and  establish  new  ones 
if  necessary 

g.  Hire  an  cMcutivc  director  and  approve 
employment  of  the  cxa:utive  staff. 

1  The  agency  uses  formal  standards  for  approving 
teacher  education  programs  in  the  state, 

3,  The  standards  for  approving  programtf^re 
consistent  with  those  propped  by  t)5c  NEA. 

4;  The  standards  for  approving  progmms  are 
'  ^  consistent  with  NCATE  stai^ds. 


To  ^hat  extent  is  the  existing  agency  in  your  state  acceptable  in  light  of 
th^  objectives  for  Authority  ai^  Power?  (Check  oi^)  , 


Very  uitaaceptabk 
Unacceptable 


Accxeptable 
Very  acceptable 
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Catefory  aoa  Pbjectim  '    True  False 


IV.  Budtef 

.  1.  The  agency  is  funded  for  continuous  operation. 

"  2.  The  funding  source  is  rcUahlc.  . 

3 V  Funds  arc  adequate  to  cany  out  the  functions 
,  of  the  agency,  ^ 

4.  Funds  arc  separate  from  other  state 
education  agewics. 

5.  The  biKiget  is  pubUq^y  available  for  examination. 

6,  Tht  agency  is  responsible  for >cttin^  the  budget, 

7,  The  legislature  authorizes  the  budget.       ^  " 

.■  %i  ■ 

8,  The  agency  sets  fees  for  approving;,  prograins 
Hand  certificating  teachers, 

9.  Fees  collected  are  used  only  by  the  agency 


To  what  extent  is  the  existing  agency  in  your  state  acccptahk  in  light  of 
the  objectives  for  Budget?  (Cheekbone,)  '  ' 

—--^  Very  unacceptable  ■     '    A.r wptablc 

—^  Unacceptable  ^    ^  -  -  Very  ac^tahle 
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Developing  an  Action  PUm 


Analyzing  the  data  from  the  As&esjinwnt  Checklist  is  the  basis  for  setting 
priorities:  -  - 

•  What  can  be  changed  immediately  and  with  minimal  effort 

•  What  can  be  easily  accomplished  on  a  longer  range  basis 

What  changes  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  without  exceptional  effort. 

Once  these  three  lcve4s  of  priority  are  established,  it  is  important  for  the 
state  association  to  determine  the  action  necessary  to  achieve  its  purposes. 
Affiliates  of  the  NEA  have  an  extensive  history  of  successful  organizing  in 
instructional,  political,  and  lepslative  arenas  and  they  can  use  this  expertise 
to  bring  about  substantial  changes  in  tcacHer  education  programs.  Consid- 
eration should  be  given  to  unilateral  action,  coalition  building,  organizing 
members,  public  relations,  and  political  legislative  actions.  TimcUnw  and 
budget  considerations  for  such  a  program  are  critical,  ' 

,Thc  NiEA  will  provide  technical  assistance  to  any  of  its  affiliates  choosing 
to  participate  in  implementing  the  proposals  set  forth  in  this  document.  As 
states  develop  and  implement  their  action  plans,  case  studies- will  be  made 
available  by  the  NEA  to  document  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  teacher 
education  in  the  United  States, 
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Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Saunders,  /since  you  are  next  in  Hne,  we  will  just 
navfe  you  next  • 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  SAUNDERS,  DEAN,  MEMPHXS  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  ' 

Mr.  Saundebs.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Robert  Saunders,  dean  of  tile  College  of  Education  at  Mem- 
phis btate  University.  I  also  am  president-elect  of  the  American 
Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education.  My  statement  today 
will  reflect  the  views  and  recommendations  of  American  CouncU 
on  Education  and,  we  hope,  the  higher  education  community. 
_I  had  the  privilege  a  few  months  ago  of  appearing  before  the 
Task  Force  on  Ment  Pay,  and  I  am  equally  privileged  this  after- 
noon. •  D  V^* 

^We,  believe  that  the  new  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
should  focus  on  preservice  teacher  ^ucation  and  professional  de- 
velopment activities  with  an  emphasis  oh  school-collie  and  univer- 
sity,  partnerships,  a  point  that  was  made  already  this  afternoon 
ihe  higher  education  community  has  developed  a  position  paper  on 
this  matter  that  reflects  our  consensus  and  our  stated  views  for 

several  years,  and  we  share  that  as  an  appendix  to  this  statement 
_  We  commend  you  and  members  of  the  committee  for  your  leader- 
ship mthe.development. and  consideration  of  this  legislation.  It  re- 
tlects  an  understanding  of  the  problems  surrounding  teacher  re- ' 
cmtment,  preparation  and- retention;  and  it  is  a  statement  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  brieves  that  a  quality-education 
^oI^A         important.  We  concur  with  the  implicit  premise 
ot  H.K.  5^i40:  that  the  best  possible  candidates  must  be  attracted 
into  teachmgj  that  they  must  receive, the  best  education  possible,  f 
both  pedagogical  and  subject  content;  and  that  professional  devel-  * 
opment  opportunities  must  be  arable  for  all  educators. 

To  adequately  address  these  needs  will  require  the  cooperation  of 
teachere,  administrators,  citizens,  State,  local,  and  Pederd  Gpvern- 
ment.  It  will  require  the  serious  efforts  of  the  higher  education 
community  and  our  ,colleaguee  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
commumty.  *  . 

There  can  be  no  argument  that  we  inust  attract  additional  bright  - 
young  people  into  education  careers.  Financial  aid  for  students 
with  an  mterest  m  teaching  is  appropriate  aifd  a  good  strategy.  It 
works  m  other  fields,  and  it  will  work  in  education,  too.  • 

.A?  you  kUQW,  Mr.:  Chairman,  traditionally  ^  -peeition-bf  -the  — 
^      t.^*?^^* -°  ^  been  that  student  assistance 

;  should  be  bqted  on  nled.  However,  we  believe  that  in  this  situa- , 
.  tion>  scholarships  for.sfudents  \Vith  a  commitment  to  teach  should 
be  based  on  academic  merit  as  well  as  financial  need.  The  Carl  D. 
Perkins  scholarships  outlined  in  part  A  of  title  V  provide  an  excel-  > 
lent  mechanism  to  attract  people  into  the  profession  and  to  honor 
the  achievements  of  outstanding  high  school  students.  • 

The  next  part  deals  with  the  expectation  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  we  would  like  to  say  that  we  believe  that  schools  of  educa- 
tion, colleges,  and  universities,  should  riot  be  expected  to  gfaduate 
professionally  mature  teachers.  We  feel  that  many  times  that  is 
the  expectation,  and  it  is  an  unrealistic  one.  Rather,  ye  believe 
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that  "we  should  be  expected  to  graduate  persons  who  have  entry-  " 
level  preparation  adequate  to  begin  a  career.  But  how  much  they^ 
grow  professionally  and  how  competent  they  becQme  will  be,  in 
large  part,  the  functions  of  on-the-job  professional  development,  the 
professional  nurture  that  they  receive,  the  availability  and  quality 
of  inserviee  programs.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  concerning 
the  inadequacy  or  the  relatively  adequacy  of  professional  develop- 
ment programs.  We  believe  that  summer  institutions  as  described 
in  part  C,  and  other  professional  activities  described  in  part  D  esta- 
bish  a  good  fraijiework  for  the  delivery  of  staff  developBieiiWppor- 
tunities,  '  *  ^ 

Some  questions  have  been  raised  concerning  the  usefulnesgrof 
the  National  Science  Foundation  Summer  Institutes,  and-^fhose 
findings  might  relate  to  the  proposed  institutes  in  title  V.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  you  some  of  our  observations  about  these  insti- 
tutes. '  ^ 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  the  NSF  program  was  designed  to  update 

'"teachers  scientific  background— their  knowledge  base,  if  you  ♦ill- 
build  interest  in  science,  and  improve  communication  between 
tei^chers  and  researchers.  Conducted  primarily  through  acad|emic 
departments  of  science,  the  emphasis  was  upon  advanced  subject 
matter  training.  ' 

College  and  university-level  disciplines,  however,  such  as  mathe-- 
mattes  or  science  pr  history,  are  traditionally  organized  to  preipare 
resi?archers  and~I  ought  to  be  careful  of  the  way  I  phrase  this— 
high-level  scholars,  which  may  not  be  necessarily  the  kind  of  prep- 
arations that  many  teachers  will  need.  A  fundamental  problem 
witii  the  NSF  institutes  was  the  lack  of  pedagogical  component. 
Consequently,  wHen  these  teachers  returned  to  the  classroom,  they 
brought  with  them  new  knowledge  often  more  advanced  then  they 
were  able  to  use  in  their  classrooms,  except  for  the  most  able  and 
.gifted  students,  and  further,  the  teachers  ;had  acquired  no  nlew 
'practical  skills  to  teach  their  subject  to  typical  junior  high  br  high 
school  students  * 

The  N§F  institutes  provided  no,  incentives  for  teams  of  teachers. 
We  feel  that  this  was  a  great  flaw*  When  only  one  individual  from 
a  school  or  district,  participates  in  this  kind  of  activity,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  that  person  to  subsequently  implement  new  ideas  and 
new  programs.  In  addition,  these  teachers  must  have  a  commit- 
ment from  their  schools  to  support  innovaticins.  Without  that  com- 
mitment from  the  school,  without  some  role  that  they  would  be  ex- 

.  -p«;ted  to  play  with  preferably^  team  of  teachers^  chances  are  that, 
while  one  individual  might  improve  his  or  her  performances  in  the 
classroom,  the  impact  on  the  overall  educational  establishment  and 
on  education  for  all  the  boys  and  girls  will  be  somewhat  limited. 

The  involvement  of  both  schools  for  education  and  arts  and  sci- 
ence faculty  and  administrators  in  planning  and  followup  is,  ac- 

;  cording  to  this  viewpoint  and  our  belief,  is  essential.  The  purpose,  of 
the  institutes  should  be  twofold:  to  increase  the  subject  matter 
knowledge  that  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  teaching;  as  well  as 
pedagogical  trdihing,-  new  skills,  new  strategies,  new  techniques, 
the  use  of  additional  resources  and  how  to  relate  material  to  varv- 
ihg  levels  of^youngsters  in  the  classrooms  with  different  back- 
grounds ^Jiid'different  l^yels  of  motivation. 
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_>Vxthout  that,  again  we  would  make  the  point  that  we  believe 
.  that  the»  teacher,  while  it  is  commendable  that  they  roight  have  in- 
■  crea^  dramatically  and  substantially  the  teaching  field  content, 
the  frustration  would  be  there  that  they  would  not  be  able  to 
impact  or  to  benefit  from  that  as  much  as  they  would  like,  and 
that,  not  ^only  would  they  not  be  Canying  out  the  total  purpose  of 
the  provisions  of  the  legislation,  but  it  also  would  make  these 
'    pople  prime  candidates  for  Jeaving  the  classrooms  and  going  into 
business  and  industry. 

Summer  institutes -can  be  an  appropriate  means  for  staff  devel- 
opment when  they  are  well  designed,  when  they  involve  groups  of 
teachers  rather  than  individuals,  when  they  have  appropriate  fol- 
iowup  activities  at  the  school  site,  and  are  recc^nized  as  part  of  a 
teacher  s  continued  growth.  . 
Let  me  move  next,  and  toward  the  end,  to  the  section  that  we 
,  believe  ^is  the  central  component  of  title  V,  and  that  is  part  E,  insti- 
;  tutional  assistance  for  teacher  training  and  school  improvement.  It 

.    f  ^J^^^f^^r  in  terms  of  language  and 

tundmg.  We  have  a  recommendation  to  share  with  you  on  that  in  a" 
moment.  . 

But  it  is  the  foundation  iipon  which  all  the  other  parts  depend 
Unless  we  can  be  assured  that  all  preservice  teacher  education  pro- 
grams are  of  the  highest  possible  quality,  reflecting  ^d  exemplify- 
ing the  most  current  research  on  teaching  and  learning,  balanced 
in  subject  matter  and  pedagogy,  even  4-year  scholarships  would  not 
attract  the  best  and  the  brightest.  Without  a  strong  institutional 
coinmitment  to  professional  teacher  education,  our  colleges  «nd 
umversiti^  cannot  be  the  resource  for  staff  development  and  ongo- 
in^research  that  our  schools  systems  require. 

The  higher  education  community  is  committed  to  continued  revi- 
talization  of  programs  to  prepare  teachers.  The  NCES  statistic  that 
has  been  widely  publicized,  I  think,  bears  evidence  of  that.  Ninety- 
tour  percent  of  schools,  colleges,  and  departments  of  education 
have  made  some  change  in  recent  yearfe  in  their  programs. 

Research  of  the  196^'8  and  1970^s  increasing  the  knowledge  base 
of  teacher  training  has  helped  a  gneat  deal  in  this  regard.  Mile  we 
feel  that  there  is  a  great  deal  yet  to  be  ^one,  we  believe  that  the 
track  record  is  beginning  to  look  pretty  good,  and  ^e  believe  that  - 
the  motivation  and  desire  to  do  even  more  are  certainly  there.  Pro- 

fams  such  as  Teacher  Coifps  and  Deans  Grants,  funded  under  part 
of  the  Ekiucation  of  the  Handicapped  Act,  brought  modest 
amounts  of  money  to  colleges  and  universities,  but  did  a  great  deal 
m  the  way  of  prt^ram  improvement  and  modifieaydn  addressihg"^ 
the  serious  problems  that  existed. 

Your  subcommittee  and  the  House  Committee  on  Elementary, 
Secondary,  and  Vocational  Education  have  been  given  strong  bipar- 
.  tisan  support  on  behalf  of  adeqiiatd  fimi^g  for  elementary,  second- 
ary and  post^ondary  education,  and  know  better  than  most  of  us 
the  extent  to  which  we  haye^gufifered  losses  in  the  Federal  program 
support,,    r  '  > 

However,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  previous  title  V  prt^ams  - 
into  the  chapter  2  block  grant,  and  accompanying  cuts  in  other  per- 
sonnejpreparation  programs,  during  the  last  4  years,  Federal  sup- 
port fbr  teacher  training  has  declined  over  25  percent.  C^^upled 


with  this  is  a  situation  documented  by  Peseau.and  Grr  in  1980  and 
highlighted  in  the  report  by  the  Merit  Pay  Task- Forcer  profe^ional 
schools  and  departments  of  education  are  traditionally  funded  at 
significantly  lower  levels  than  other  higher  education  programs. 

i  read  just  a  day  or  so  ago  that  that  probably  is  the  best  explana- 
tion of  why  we  have  almost  1,300  institutions  with  teacher  educa- 
tion programs;  because  It  takes  so  Jittle  money  to  get  one  started, 
according  to  the  popular  view.  ,  . 

We  believe  that  modest  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education 
to  stimulate  program  chajage  will  generate  long-term  benehts.,  Ihis 
strategy  has  been  used  sudCessfuHy,  w&  submit,  by  FIPSE,  and 
through  the  deans !  grants  under  the  Handicapped  Education"  Act. 

I  can  testify  personally,  if  you  would  like  for  me  to,  concerning 
the  impact  to  the 'modest  grant  that  our  institution,  called  the 
deans  grant,  made;  in  terms  of  a  program  change  that  we  are  stiU 
capitalizing  on  and  beriefited  from  manyfold  in  terra|^ofwhat  you 
would  expect  for  a  fairly  modest  amount  of  money.  FIPSEjrants 
are  another  example  of  that.  They  average  between^$75,000  and 
$100,000  a  year,  and  the  deans  grants  average  $50,000  a  year,  but 
they  require  that  the  deans  be  project  directors  and  put  the,  respon- 
sibility, as  you  knbw,  in  that  office  to  make  the  program  changaj. 

Even  if  the  Appropriations  Committee  would  fund  part  E  at  the 
full  $15  million  authorization  level,  this  would  only  translate  to 
two  or  three  awards  per  State.  The  elements  for  change  m  pur 
school  systems  are  present  in  H.K.  5240.  However,  we  believe  the 
emphasis  is  out  ot  balance.  This  is  Uie  recommendation  that  1  al- 
luded to  earlier.  '  ^    i,    -o   1  •  ■     U  1 

Substantial  resources  will  be  necessary  for  the  Perkins  scholar- 
ships and  $75  million  is  proposed  for  staff  development  activities, 
yet  only  very  modest  sums  are  suggested  for  the  institutional  pro- 
grams that  bind  the  other  parts  together.  The  foundation  ot  the 
teacher  preparation  system  isn't  the  place  to  skimp  on  resources. 
We  recommend  that  the  subcommittee  look  closely  at  this  imbal- 
ance and  adjust  authorisation  levels  for  parts  E  and  F  accordingly. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Simon^d  members  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  yotr 

[Prepared  statement  of  Robert  Saunders  follows:] 

Prepakkc  Statkment  of  Dr.  Robkrt  SAUNoiExs,  Dkan,  Coumgk  of'  Education, 
Memphis  S?^^^^  TN.  on.Bkhau'  0»-  Akwucan  Councii.  on 

Education 

s      Good  afternoon  Mr.  Chairnmn  and  members  of  the  Subcprnmittee.  I  am  I>r. 

-RS^undot^.  Dean  of  the  G^H^e of  Ed.uo«t»n^at  M^^ 
am  pleased  to  be  with  you  to  dmxm  provisions  in  H.R.^524p  to  reauthonze  l^tle  V 
of  tfc  Higher  Education  Act.  I  am  president-elect  of  the  American  A^waation  of 
Colleges  for  Teacher  Education,  however  my  t^timony  t<Siay  is  abo  on^behalt  ol  the 
Arnen^  Council  on  fiducation  and  reflecti.  the  views  of  tie  higher  education  com- 

™  We*TbeUeve  that  a  new  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education- Act  should  focus  on  pre-' 
^ibice  teacher  education  and  profeseions]  development  activities  with  an  emphasis 
on  school-college  and  univereity  partnerships  for  program  design  and  implementa- 
tion^e  highir  education  community  ha^  developed  a  position  paper  that  reflect^ 
our  consensus  and  I  would  like  to  share  it  with  you  as  an  appendixto  my  testimony. 

Lt  S  Smend  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  niembert,  oftto  Subcomniatitee  for 
your  leaderehip  in  the  development  and  consideration  of  this  legislation.  It  reflect 
an  uStancfing  of  the  profoems  surrounding  teacher  recruitmen^  pr^^ 
Sd  retention;  and,  it  is  a  statement  that  thfe  Congres"  of  the  United  State,  believes 


•  ■  ■22S 

.        .   '  ,  ,•  ' ', 

p™^rf'HVlS?^L?,'hfvL2°''"^l,"  '"P??™'-  We  coDtar  with  the  implicit 

To  adequately  address  thewe  needs  will  require  the  cooperation  of  teachers  admin- 
eScf  h£f  "t^'^^^f'  fef«m!7ovemment*.  It  will  ^dre  SSSm 

muSi^   ^     education  ^ud  our  colleague*  in  the  elemental^  anS  secondary 

^  *^  ^  no  ai;guroent  that  we  muat  attract  additional  bright  young  people 

LrS,Sr«n^  F'".'^'^.      for  student*  with  an  interertin  tSSgTa? 

propnate  and  a  good  strategj-.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  traditionally  the 
wJ^„^f  «*"«'tiOn  community  has  been  that  student  aarisE  sho^dhi 

based  upon  need.. However,  we  believe  that  in  this  situation.  schoIarsWpefor  st?^ 
dent«  with  a  commitment  to  teach  should  be  based  on  academic  S 
financial  need.The  Carl^).  Perkins  Scholar^hipe  outlmed  in  Part  Aof  Title  A^piS 
vide  an  excellent  mechanism  to  attract  people  into  the  p«,fe«ion  2»d  ti  hwior^S 
achievements  of  outstanding  high  school  irtudents.  «»~t»i  a»a  w  nonor  «ie 

-iirn^"*  "oiversitieB  cannot  and  should  not  be  expected  to  graduate  pi^fes- 
sionally  mature  teachers.  Rather,  they  should  be  expededto  gradulteSi^  wS 
have  entry  level  preparation  adequate  to  thwTcaieer  But^ow^rff  S 
p,^fes«iona^ly  and  how  content  tf«y^^  ii  S^L^fiLSns  ofti-^i^ 
job  traimng  profe«ional  nurture,  and  the  availabUity  and  quality  of  iiServioe  mt 
&  believe  thatsunu^ri^^  as  d«Kn^bld  in  P^C^aSdS^nSS^ 
sional  activities  described  in  Jaxt  D  establish  a  good  fraimwork  for  the  deUve^^ 
staff  develoiroent  opportumtie*.  *      ^  -^ww*  lor      oeuvery  ol 

Re^qtly.  questions  have  been  raised  about  the  usefuhifiw  of  th^  National  Science 
Foundation  Summer  Institutes  conducted  in  the  late  JSSOa  and  «irly  IwJSd 
Se^Nste^""*^  c^eervations  on  th«ie  institute,  with  you.  iCty-irji^ 
the  NSF  program  was  designed  to  update  teachew'  scientific  background.^uildT- 
f^J^L-'flf*"**'  ""P'^e  "wnnnmicatitm  between  teachers  ind  re^earche™. 
S^*^^^  *'J^"'"«^  academic  departments  of  science,  the  empE^as 

upon  advanced  subject  matter  trmning.  . 

^^^^  «  roatheraaUca  or  science  or  history 
a^  traAtionally  organized  to  prepare  researchers  and  sclwlars  rather  than  teadi- 
Tn.tl^^f^"^^'^^^  ^  institutes  was  the  lack  of  a  peSgS  ' 
wmpoftent  Consequently  when  these  teachers .  rettimed  to  the  classroom  thS 
5]^]i?i^*»*j"'*^'°.°;*  >°°*i«^«  *«>  -dvanced  for  all  the  bl^S  Si 
l^Kl^'^^u'^  further,  the  teachai*  had  acquii^i  no  new  pracSS^K 

te"-*^^^P^^  *^"^J?°*"^^0''  Wghschod»tud^^  • 
»tL  %  ^  uutatutes  pnmded  no  incentives  for  teams  of  teacher*  from  a  school  to  . 
attend.  When  only  one  individual  from  a  school  or  district  perticipste»  in  this  kind 
^  activity,  ,t  is  very  difficult  for  that  *per«oo  to  sulwequen^  im^e^nt  new  brS 
^ams  or  ideas.  In  addition,  thfesr  teacher,  must  hav^  a  commiLent  fi^m  t£S 
schools  to  support  innovations.  Change  is  oflen  slow  and  is  more  easily  effected  by 
groups  of  people  than  individuals.  uy 
JKie  involvement  of  both  school  of  education  and  arts  and  seipnces  faculty  and  ad- 
ministi^ns  m  plwinxng  and  foU^^ 

■  fr^^^i^T^^^^^'^K'^^'^^^^^  I*i«nnenn  demen™o7Scon^ 
ary  .schools.  To  conduct  instatutes  that  prov^  only  advanced  work  in  a  particu^ 

^f^.fel'^if  of  producing  frustrated  teaci^n  who  ai*  hig^^ed 

these,peopIe  will  then  become  prime  candidates  t^  iMW^the  classjoomftTpSS  - 
m  business  or  mdustry.  i^m.  i>imuva» 

.       ate  foUow^ip  .activitiw  at  Ihe  school  aite,  and  ai«  iBcogniwd  as  pax^  of  a  teSr's 
^       contmued  growth  rather  than  the  sum  of  it,  r«»  oi  a 

msbn'ngswte 

i^.irliT!f^Mf''lJe**?^^''  and  School  Impiwement,  It's  a  raSr 

small  part  of  the  bill  both  in  terms  of  language  and  .funding,  but  it  is  th^f^n^. 

tion  upon  wluch  all  the  other  parts  deperZ  Unles.  we  caTS  assured  tl^^ 
service  teacher  educatioa  programs  are  of  the  highest  possible  quality  reflecting 
.    ■  *»£i5«'"Pi^>-^  i*^b  on  toich^ 

students,  Without  a  stroag  institutional  commitment  to  professional  teadwr  educa- 

Q ■  .■:     ■„,, ,  ,-.  .         ,  ,;,  ,  ■   '  . 
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tion  our  collies  and  universitia*  cannot  be  the  reBOunre^or  ataff  .development  and 
ongoing  research  that  our  school  systems  require.  ^  ; 

'  The  higher  education  community  is  committed  to  continued  iwitalization  of  pro- 
grams to  prepare  teachere.  A  recent  NCES  report  indicated  that  94%  of  schools,  col-  - 
l^es  and  department*  of  education  had  inade  changes  in  ttieif  teacher  preparation 
programs  within  the  last  five  years.  This  is  in  large  measure  the  r^ult  of  an  c?x- 
panding  Juiowledge  base  undei^firding  teaching  and  learning;  R^earch  of  the  1960s 
and  19Y0s  has  helped  institutions  initiate  program  innovations  that  make  teacher 
education  of  today  considerably  different  from  teacher  education's  decade  ago. 
Much  of  this  was  a  result  of  stimulus  from,  and  support  by,  the  federal  government. 
Programs  such  as  Teacher  Corps,  and  Deans  Grants  funded  through  Part  I>  of  the 
Education  of  the  Handicappt4ed  Act,  brought  modest  amounta  of  institutional  sui>- 
port  to  help  us  design  and  institutionalise  new  rnii  innovative  programs. 

Your  Subcommittee  and  the  House  Committee  on  Elementary,  Secondary  and  Vo- 
cational Education  have  been  given  strong  bipartisian  support  on  behalf  of  adequate 
funding  for  elementary,  s&ondary  and :  postsecondary  education  and  know  better 
tha«  most  the  extent  to  which  all  of  us  have  suffered  losses  in  federal  program  sup- 
port. However,  with  the  inclusion  of  the  previous  Title  V  programs  into  the  Chapter 
;  2  Block  Grant,  *uid  accompanying  cuts  in  other  ]piersonnel  preparation  programs, 
^  during  the  last  four  years  fedeiral  support  for  teftjfher  traiiiing^  has  declined  over 
'■'25%  Coupled  with  this  is  a  situation  documented  by  Peseau  and  Orr  in  1980  and 
highlighted  in  the  report  by  the  Merit  Pay  Task  Force:  professional  schools  and  de^ 
partments  of  education  are  trsuiiUonaUy  fimded  at  significantly  lowe  levels^  than 
other  father  education  programs.  ,      .  .     i  x 

/  We  believe  modest  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  education  to  stimulate  program 
^change  will  generate  long  term  benefits.  This  strategy  hto  been  used  succe^ully  by 
FIPSE,  through  the  Education  of  the  Handicapped  Act>  and  under  Titl^  VII  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  Such  grants  might  support  cooperative 
efforts  between  faculties  of  liberal  arts  and  faculties  of  education  to  revise  and 
strengthen  general  studies  and  professional  education  pn^anis;  they  could  be  used 
to  develop  alternative  profe^onsl  prei^ation  programs  for  non-traditional  teacher 
•    education  students,  such  as  adults  who  are  interested  in  career  changes;  or,  they 
could  be  used  by  constoria  of  iiistitutions  within  a  re^fion  to  coordinate  teapher  edu- 
cation pn^rams.  1/      ^  r 
FIPSE  Grants  are  between  $75,000  and  $100,000  per  year.  Deans  Gr^  averaged 
$50,000  per  y^ar  for  each  of  five  years.  Even  if  the  appropriations  comnfittee  would 
fund  Part  E  at  the  full  $15  million  authorization  level,  this  would  only  translate  to 
two  or  three  awards  per  state.  The  elements  for  change  in  our  school  systems  are 
present  in  H.R.  5240,  however  we  believe  the  emphasis  is  out  of  balant^.  Sub»tantiaj 
resources  will  be  necessary  for  the  Perkins  Scholarships  and  $75  million  is  profK»ed 
-   for  staff  development  activities,  yet  only  very  modest  sums  are  sogg^^  for  the  in- 
stitutional  programs  that  bind  the  other  parts  tc^ether  The  foundation  of  the 
teacher  preparation  system  isn't  the  place  to  skimp  on  resources.  We  recommend 
diat  the  Subcommittee  look  closely  at  this  in^»aia^i^  and.a^just  authorxxation  levels 
^r  Part  E  and  F  accordingly. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Simon  and  members  of  the  Committee. 
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American  Association  of  ColiegeV for  Teacher  Education  > 


'  ^    '  '    TITLE  V  .■  '     ■  I  ' 

•  A  ■  '  .   •  .■    ■  ■  .  ., 

Pr«servic«  and  continuing  teacher  education  is  a  cooperative  effort 
that  ausb  recognize  the  n«eds  of  5tudent5,  .-p*r«nt«,  teachara?  and 
principals,  as,  j«n  as  and  the  capabilities  of  coUpges  and 
universities,  school  districts,  and  ^oveinment  to  la^t  tl^e  needs. 
The  higher  education  comaunity  believes,  that  a- new  Title  V  of  the 
Higher  Sducation  Act  s^wuld  fpcus  both  on  presvvioe  education  and 
professional  devdlbpment  activities  with  an  emphasis  on  school,  college 
and  university  partnerships  tc^  program  design  and  lapleweatation. 
Discussion  of  |trategia»  for  educational  r^t^  within  thia  fr»ae«>rk 
■follows* 

mn^o^Hsm  and  school,  COLLKG^  akd  isjiv^esitt 
.  vmnmm?  act         .  . 


4. 


Part  A  -  Data  CoUecUiWi  and  Research. 

..  (1)  The  SecreUry  shall  utiXig&e  the  legislative  authority  under  the 
General  Education  Provisions  Aot,  Part  A,  Sec*   ^06  (b)  to  aimually 
assess  current  and  future  supply  ani  <i«sand  for  teachers  with 
particulai*  attention  to:    lowg-terw  and  short-term  shortages  of 
personnel  in  various  areas  of  speoialixati on,  shortages  in  particular 
states  or  n&gioiw,  and  the  xnaber  of  j^norities  and  woseo  entering, 
teaching.    This. analysis  »ay  include  assesa»«0t  of  other  educational 
needs  identified  by  the  Congress  such  as,  for  Bxaaple,  the  need  for 
instructional  equlpo^t  and  swterials  in  eleaentary  ax)d  secondary 
schools  and  in  postsecondary  institutions.    These  data  should  t^en  be" 
used  to  direct  federal  resources  for  progra*  iaprovejwit  activities 
described  in  Part  B  of  this  Title  and  for  sdiolarship  and  loan  prograas 
describe  in  Part  £•    In  i8>dertaiang  the  data  collection,  the  Secretary 
shall  take  action  to  reduce  reporting  burden  through  voluntary 
responses  and  , saapling  tecJmiques.    The  Seore^arj^  »ay  reimburse 
respondents  for  any  extraordinary  costs  incurred  in  the  provision  of 
infortsation  to  aa^iist  the  Secretary.  In  oc^plying  with  the  data 

-rrnllection .4iBder  >WU»;-Part> .  •      -   ... — ^  

(2)  The  Secretary  of  E;&ication  is  authorized  to  a$#ard  grants  for  - 
reseircOi  consistent  with  programs  authorised  in  this  Title* 
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'  <3)  At  lea3t  5$  of  the  furKjjj  alloo»t«d  Tor  this  Titl*  sh*ll  be  reflwrvtd 
j   for  «>tiviti«3  diwcrib^d  in  thia  ?art.    .  ;  ^ 

Part  B  -  Inititut^pnAl  Support  for  Teiwiier .Educaticoi  Fro^raa* 

i    The  Secretary  of  Education  i«  Authorized  to  aake  grants  to  ,  inatitutiana 
!    of  hisber  education  to  encourage  high  ataixJarde  of  aurflity,  a 
;    cooaitoent  to  prpfe$aional  teacher  education,  and  rigoroua  adaiasion 
i   .for  eotry  3tanderd»  into  tei^er  pre{>aratic«i  progra«»,  ■ 

'/  ,  •     ■      '  •     ■  ■■  .  '  ■  ■     ,     ,  ■ 

;   "  sxa^ples  of  auch  prograas  include-,  for  example:  .  - 


.  e  designing  ai^  i»ple«entins  programs  with  rigorous  adaiaaioa 
standards;  and  iij  attracting  taleuated  atudenta  into  tbe^e 
.  -programs;'  •  —  «  ,    ,  ■ 

■  ■  .     ;  f 

e  de^ignin^  teacher  education  prograae  involving  oonaortia  tT 
institutions  to.  help  menbers  of  the  oonsortiua  diveraiiy  and 
r«dimct  teacher  education  prpgraias  and  currioula;    .  : 

e-^'uppor ting  cooperative  ef feasts  involving  facultiesjjf  libeml  arts 
^  and  faculties  of  education  to  revise  and  strengthen  general  v 
stud(tes  and  professional  education  prograifts  including,  for 
exaiopre:    strategies  to  incorporate  clinical  experiences 
throi«hout  the  preparation  pi^graa,  awJ  extensic»a  of  teacher 
preparation  programs  beyond  the  tradiU<ml  fau'-ye^r  period? 


e  integrating  current  research,  inoXudi^  practiti<;^er  identified 
research  ,1  %or«  rally  into  teacher  education  prograjsa  and  sharing 
such  i^^earch  with  eleaeaitary  aod  eecoBiEJary  education  teachers  and 

■  adi^ini^trators;    \  ;.  . 

e  developing  alternative  professional  preparation  programs  for 
,  non-traditional  teacher  educ^gtion  students; 


e^reparin^  teachc^rs  for  shortage  .areas  idmiUfied  ixa  Part 


e  designing  and  Xaplemaiting  staff  developcierit  projects  for  faulty 
-meishers  of  collegiate  departjoents  of  education  to  acquaint  faulty 
with  new  research  on  teaching  and  learn ii^g  and  iiwvaUve  teaching 
prat^tices;  '  ,  ,\ 


> -aligning  aTiJ  'ifflpiBB«3tingii«e<Jhe'r^^^  ge^^  to.^  

aeet  the  needs  of.  historically  under  representated  populations  and 
institutions  with  larg;e  nuabers  of  such- populatiigjrtS  as  id^tified 
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;  •  deveroping  prosraaw  to  train- ©aOiitlas  or'  roh  school  paraomifti  in 
new  tecOwwlogifs.  ,  . 

.      •         P^t.  C     SuMW  IwjtituUa 

The  Feiieral  goveniacnt  shall  inaugurate  *  proi^rM  of  a«ow«r  instltuUa 
for  eaucators       the  «I«^tary,  eecoadary,  ajjd  po3t»ecwidary  levels  to 
include  advancad  instruction  in  sut^ect  matter  and  teaching  teclmiquea, 
^r--^^^^^^^"^  research  on  stud^t  learning,  effective  teaching,  and 
^•schooUsite  iisprovenant.    Tha  auaner  institutes  are  intf^ded  to  provide 
staff  developiaent  opportunities  for  education  profcasionals  as  weU  as 
to  provide  an  opportunity  for  non-educators  \^  are  se«kins  entry  into 
the  profession  to  earn  the  credits  necessary  for  a  position  as  an 
elea^itaryor  a  secondary  scbool  taacher.    The  institutes,  which  will 
include  t?oth  subject  matter  ahdL  teaching  skills  ooaponrnts,  are 
intended  to  coapleaent  not  nplace  an  undergraduate  or  graduate  program 
of  studies,  Bu»t  iseet  or  e«o<tod  the  acad«aic  standards  of  the 
Institution  or  institutions  #t  which  they  are  obnducted,.  and  should 
expand  state  aix2  local  efforts  rather  than  duplicate  or  replace 
existing  prograto,    instituU  grants  shall  be  awarded  to  institutions 
Of  higher  education,  consortia  of  colleges  and  lajiversities,  or 
.    constor.ia  that  include  institutions  of  higher  education  sr>3  appropriate 
state  agencies  and/or  local  professional  ^4«velop»ent  units., 

Fart  D  -  School,  College  aui  University  Fartnerships 

Federal  -funds,  through  a.  syiSte»  of  discretionary  grants  fro«  the  ' 
Secretary  of  Education,  shall  be,  awarded  to.  serve  as  a  catalyst  to    '  ^ 
encourage  and  facilitate  school,  college  and  miyersity  partnerships  to 
focus  on^a  number  of  critically  ia^JorUnt  areas/        :    ■  • 

These  grants  shall  be  used  to  iiupport  jointly  developed  and  executed 
projects  involving  schools,  local  s<^ool  distriots  and  institutions  of 
higher  education  that  deisonstrate  partnership  in  a^Mressing  teacher 
preservice  and  staff  cteveio;wnt  needs.    It  is  the  intent  of  this  Part 
that  these  par U>ersbips  not  be  liadted^to  institutions  of  higher 
,  education,  schools,  and  and  school  districts,  Uit  ai^:  also  include 
teachers,  adainistrators  and  appropriaU  state  agencies.  Partnership 
awards  under  this.  Part  are  established  under  three  broad  categories  of^ 
activities;    IHE  focused  grants;    LEA  focused  grants;    and  other 
partnership  awards. 

-  ■.       ,  ■', 

p)  IHE.  focused  grants.    Awards  under  this  sectic^i  shall  be  awarded  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  programs  xieveloped  and 
adainistered  in  partnership  with  local  educatftn  agencies  and  othSJ^ 

-  eligible  groups  as  descrit^.  above.    Projects  supported  under  this  Part 
Wight  include,  for  exajcple,  joint  arrangdaents  between  eleaentary  cr 

_^secondary  s<^PQls  ,ai)d,^instXtiitlo^  of  4ii^er-ed«cationHo'  -prorida-— 
programs  of  assistance  for  begirtfjing  teachers;    joint  arrang^^ts 
between  elementary  or  secondary  schools  and  IHEs  to  provide  expanded  - 
clinical  experiences  for  teacher  education  oiwdidates  at  the  school 
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site  while  usin^  teachers,  frcw,  those  iscjhooXs  to^  work^wlth  education  >  .  -"'z 
studenta  at  the  oolXe^e  or  university;    design  and  conduct  of  staff 
deveXcpment  units  to  allow  teams  of  teachers /and /or  administrators  an  . 
opportunity  to  work  together  on  school-site  projects;    and,  projects 
involving  oollese/university  aiii  eleacntary/secoodary  sjjhool  faculty  in 
the  practical  application  of  educational  research  aiid  evaluation 
.  fiadiASs.  ■    .  \  -    ^  ^  .'•  • 

(2)  UU  foeiised  grants*  .  Awards  under  this  section  would  be  ta  local  "  , 

education  agencies  for  prograjaa  developed  and  administered  in  ^  4 

partnership  with  institutions  of  higher  education  and  ,pther  eligible  ^ 
,grpups  as  described  above.    Grants  could  be  used  to  create  professional 
dfevelopa^t  centers  for  teachers  which  would  encourage  exploration  and 
shying  of  new  resaarchy  ideas  and  jaaterials  to  be  applied  in  the 
classroom.    Such  centers  wDuld.bring  together  a  variety  of  resources^ 
includir^s  teachers,  froi  various  school  sites  and /oi*  school  districts 
serving  as  resouroes  for  their  colleagues,  collaborative  activities  .  ...  .w^ 

between  K- 12  teachers  and  faculty  at  institutions  of  higher  education,  •/  ^  M 
aixJ  a  variety  of  institutional  a»2  coisisunity  resources  *<l>ich  could  be^  .  ^ 

applied 'to  ioprovins  instruction*  ■ 

•  ■'■  ^-  ^      7  •  "  .  ■ 

<3)  Other  Partnership  Grants,    Awards  MPder  this  section  would  be  to  U 
•  institutions  of  higher  educationt  schools,  or.  local  educational 

.  agencies  in  partnership,  with 'other  appropriate  educatiort  agenteies  or 
uiii'ts  to  conduct  educati^on  policy,  studies j    Ose  tioely  research  and 
developacnt  data  to  design        is>ple»ent  <5urr4^«lua_  iaprovements;.  ■  •  " 
conduct  conat>orative  research  involving  imiv^rsity  facul 
classroom  teachers  iind  school  site  ad«inist raters;    and  upgrade 
instructional  systeaas  and  technology  in  schools  and  local  school 

"districts/  '  '  '.■  ■  .  '  . 

•     ■    ^   ■      ■    ■,■  ■■  ;     "  ^^  '  -  "  *  ■  ■ 

■part  E  -  Teachiw*  Eecrui'twBnt  ,  .  ,  '  '  ,' 

■  ^     '  Scholarships 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Pi^t  to  csake  laerit^ba&ed  grants  available  to 
outstandings  high,  school  graduates  and  college  students,  who  desonstrate 
an  interest  in  teaching  to  enable  and  encourag^  t hos6  individuals  to  "  • 

pursue  elofljentary  or  secondary  teaching  careers/  Up  to  10,000  grants 
will  be  made  available  with  awardees  selected  froia  the  top'IOj  of  high 
school  graduates,    i^unds  for  these  awards  shall  be  allocated  to  a  state 
on  the.  basis  of  the  ratio  of  persons  in  that  state  to  persons  in  all  > 
states.    Awards  to  indivduals  will  be  made  by  the  state*    The  aaount  of 
such  grants  shall  be  based  on  need  and  aay  not  ex^ed  an  amount  etiual 

'  to  tuition  and  fee  expenses,  exclusive  of  other  scholarships  or  awards , 
of  any  recipimft  for  up  to  four  aoadeaic  years  and  way*  be  paid  only 
upon  proof  of  satisfactory,  achievewent  the  preceding  acadeaic  year/ 

•  Students  are  encouraged  but  not  required  to  attend  a  college  or 
university  the  state  wher9  the  grant  is  awarded*    ^  .  "  •  -1 

e  ■    • .  -  ■.  .  ■    ,  ■ 

^Within  ..five-yuars  a/ter  ^pleting^^^t^^^  post  secondary  education  for  _ .  ■  ■  ' 

which'^the  grant  is"  aiade,  i^biVie^ 

elea^tary  or  secondary  school  in  any  Stat6  for  a  period  of- not' less  > 
■  than  one  year  for  each  year  of  financial  assistance  iindft*  this  title*  ;  '-^ 
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T«acii«r  FcUowahip3     ...  , 

To  aicouragf  aut3lan:3ins  teachers  to  remain  in  a  school  3yst©«/a  • 
program  of  talented  .Uacher  fellowships^  wpuXd  be  established.  Two 
^fellowships  wsuld  be  awarded  to  public  school  ttachers  teaching  in  each  '  ^" 

Congressional  district  of  tb«. United  States,    Stlectiou  of  awardoos 
would  be  made  by  a  natioaal  panel*  ; 

Sach  outstai^ing  t«acUer  >»yld  be  given  one  year'3,  sabbatical  and  a  i    .  . 

$5000  stipeod*    These  stipends  may  b«  used  for  study,  research ,. travel , 
consultation  with  other  school  districts,  deyelopramt  of  special 
programs^  development  of  nwdel  teacher  programs,  or  other  activities 
related  to  the  ■  individual's  professional  assignamt  aiid  needs  of  the  '     '  " 

school  system.    School  districts  would  be  reia^'ursed^for  the  actual     .    .        -  ■'  . 
cost  of  the  teacher»s  salary  Ouriog  the  year  that  teacJier  is  absent  '  ' 
from  his/her  duties.      .  ' 

.  Fellowship  recipients  will  be  required  to  return  to  the  saae  school  *  ' 

district  to  teach  for  at  Uast  two  years  foUowing  the  one-year 
.  fellowship.  /'    :    .         *        .   -  .        .  . 

,part  F  -  Authorization  of  Appropriations  for  ,.P;arts  A,B,C,I>,  aad  £ 

There  are  authorize^  tp  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  " 
for  the  conduct  of  rfrograas  authorisied  in  parts  A,  B,  C,J>.  aai  E  of  ' 
this  Title.  1  : 

AACTE-;  '  ,'  '■: 
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Mr.  Simon.  Our  finai  witness  is  Dean  Pat  Graham,  Harvard 
University  Graduate  School  of  Education. 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICIA  ALBJERG  GRAHAM,  DEAN,  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OP  EDUCATION 

Ms.  dw^U^Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  a  pleas- 
ure to  beo^Enere. 

I  thought  what  I  would  like  to  do  today  is  to  summarize  ve.ry 
briefly  the  observatipns  that  I  gave  in  a  little  greater  length  m^  my 
prepared  testimony.  I  would  like  to  talk  first  a  little  bit  about 
teaching,  and  then  talk  a  little  bit  about  how  I  think  that  the  pro- 
posals you  have  in  title  V  are  addressing  those  issues. 

Overall,  I  am  delighted  to  see  title  V.  I  think  that  it  speaks  in 
very  persuiisive  ways  to  a  very  important  problem  we  face  in 
America  today. 

I  would  like  to  b€«in  by  saying  that  I  think  that  teaching  itself 
in  this  country  is,  at  this  moment,  more  difficult,  teaching  is 
harder,  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in  your  history.  I  think  it  is. 
harder  for  three  reasons.  First  of  ail,  it  is  harder  because  we  now 
expect  eiementiary  students  and  high  school  students  to  master  a 
greater  body  of  materml  on  a  greater  variety,  of  subjects  than  we 
iave  expected  in  the  past.  ,      •  . 

Second,  and  most:  importantly,  we  no /longer  expect  just  a  few 
children  who- are  academically  proficient  to  master  it,  but  it  is  vital 
for  the  welfare  of  oiir  ^iety  that  all  cjiildren  master  it,  even  those 
who  have  in  the  found  mastery  pf  academic  material  very  dif- 
ficult, and  teachers— particularly  high  school  teachers— have  not 
been  at  their  best  in  the  past  in  helping  youngsters  who  have  not 
done  well  in  school  begin  to  reverse  that  pattern  in  high  scjtiool. 

Third,  teaching  today  has  lower  prestige  than  it  has  ever  had  in  ■ 
the  past.  One  of  the  reasons  that  teaching  has  lower  prestige  is 
that  itjio  longer  benefits  from  thfe  discrimination  that  has  existed 
in  this  society  that  has  kept  teaching  a  haven  for  minorities  and 
women.  Teaching  got  by  in  the  pastl)y  beiiefiting  from  what  the 
society  was  depriving  the  rest  of,  of  the  talents  of  women  and  mi- 
norities, and  no  longer  does  an<},  therefore,  teaching  itself  is  much 
maligned. 

These  three  factors  tc^ether  seem  to  me  to  make  teaching  more  . 
difficult  today  than  it  has  been/in  the  past. 
.    I  would  lilse  to  make  six  gen^ral^  points  that  I  think  are*esaential 
for  a  comprehensive  plan  for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  this 
country's  teachers.  '        '  , 

:'  -  The  first  that  I  WQtild.  argij^:js-that:a  farpT-based  liberal  educa- 
tion is  the  sine  qua  non  in  th^  academic  training  of  teachers,  buch 
a  liberal  education  provides  insight  into  the  world  and,  at  its  best, 
challenges  our  assumptions  about  it;  It  ,expc»e§  teachers  to  a  dis-, 
ease,  and  l  think  it  is  a  disease  that  I  hope  is  both  contagious  and 
enduring,  and  that  disease  is  r^mely  a  rigorous  curiosity. 

A  good  case  of  rigorous  curiofeity  about  the  world,  its  humanistic 
endeavors,  its  scientific  and  t^hiiological  activities,  its  artisitic 
components—rigorous  curiosity  about  those  matters  Qan  and  should 
result  from  a  liberal  educ^ionj  ^d  such  rigorous  curiosity  can  en- 
hance a  teacher's  likelihood  of  b^ing  eCfective,  especially  if  that  ng- 


orous  curiosity  remains  contagious.  For  pereons  planning  to 
become  specialists  subject  matters,  intensive  training  in  Siljse 
subjects  is  essehtial  as  well.  .  * 

So  our  first  argument  is  for  cont^ious  liberal  education. 
'  fewiond,  I  believe  that  beginning  salaries  are  at  rock  bottom  and 
must  be  raised  immediately  in  order  for  teaching  to  become  com- 
petitive with  other  fields.  I  think  that'  is  a  point  that  is  welTunder- 
stood  by  many. 

j^l'-  ^i^ii"^^  ^^^^  career  ladders  for  teachers, 

^  ,  i^^y^l^  ^^^r  ladders  for  which  there  should  be 
differential  pay  for  differential  kindf  of  work.  This  is  an  issue 
which,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  considered  in"  your  task  force 
atsometirae.  \  '-.f.''^-  ^^'^ 

I^oprth,  I  would  argue  tJjat  we  need  to  encourage  nontraditional 
candidates  to  go  into  teachi%,  including  both  midcareer  orofession- 
als  who  are  often  eager  for\such  opportunities,  as  well  as  Ihose 
young  people^who  might  exc\l  in  the  classroom  for,  say,  4  or  5 
yeara  before  they  might  go  on  taksome  other  field. 

This  year  at  Harvard,  we  arl  beginning  a  program  of  teacher 
training,  which  we  haven't  doile  in  a  while  and  are  Mck  doing 
again  for  midcareer  math/seiei4e'tiBachers.  We  are  finding  that,  in 
this  hrst  year  of  a  pilot  progrtm,  we  had  over  300  inquiries  for 
-  about  8  spaces  m  that  program  |)f  people  who  are  experienced  engi- 
neers and  scientists  who,  at  tie  age  of  50  or  55,  are  eligible  for 
early  retirement  from  their  coinpany  and  believe  that  they  would 
hke  to  pay  back  a  debt  to  a  s<|biety  that  gave  them  a  good  educa- 
■Si  ^  ^  successful  in  their  company. 

We  find,  on  the  basis  if  this  year's  experience,  thkt  the«e  people 
have  the  capacity  to  be  outstanding  teachers.  They  rank  very  high 
m  academic  preparation,  and^  they  have  a  commitment  to  try  to 
.  iBavjf  to  be  effective  in  the  classroom  with  children,  which  we  find 
very'appealmg.  And  they  also  have  a  great  deal  more  experience 
with  the  wide  world,  which  we  think  is  an  added  virtue  to  bring  to 
the  schools  as  well.  .  ^ 

I  am  also  extremely  enthusiastic  about  having  gifted  undergrad- 
uates of  the  kind  provided  for  by  th^  Carl  Perkins  scholarships 'to' 
enter  teaching.  We  at  Harvard  are  beginning  to  try  to  put  together 
a  pro-am  for  undergraduates 'at  Harvard  to  be  able  to  do  this  as  ' 
P^/  °li       undergraduate  education  program.  We  believe  that  is 
a-teasible  alternative  for  a  number  of  undergraduates,  but  probably 
many  of  them  will  not  intend  to  stay  in  teaching  forever,  but  that 
they  should  get  good  preparation  for  it  as  part  of  their  undergradu- 
ate program,  ,  . 

Fifth,  I  think  we  need  io  consider  requiring  admioiatratom  to 
spend  p^rt  of  their  day  teaching.  That  I  recognize  is  a  controvereial 
observation..  I  make  it  simply  because, .  if  the  working  conditions 
issue  for  teachers  is  very  important,  there  is  no  way  that  I  know  " 
and^withm^most  schools  today  to  get  leverage  to  improve  wbrku 
conditions  like  having  administrators  to  hav6  to  work  there/-fov 
.Ihat  provides  an  opportunity  for  a  unified  front  between  teachers 
and  administrators  that  has  not  always  existed  in  the  public  atten- 
tion m  the  last,  decade  or  so. 
finally,  given  the  choice,  I  think  that  we  need  to  focus  greater- 
attention  on  the  development  tf  high-quality^  attractive  and  perti- 
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neat  inservice  teacher  prc^ams,  rather  than  concentrate  all  of  our 
resources  at  the  preservice  level.  We  have  sometiines  tended  to  be?- 
lieve  that  preservice  teacher  training  had  the  quality  of  a  vaccina- 
tion, in  which  once  you  go  this,  you  got  it  for  life.  I  believe,  rather, 
it  is  like  a  flu  shot;  it  may  help  you  the  first  year,  but  you  need  get 
"  something  again  the  next  year  you  are  into  it.  So  I  believe  that  it  is 
very  important  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  inserve  part  of  the 
dimension.  ,  .       ,  t 

You  will  recognize,  of  cdurse,  that  these  general  points  that  I 
have  made  about  teaching  are  very  well  dealt  with  in  your  bill. 

Part  A,  which  talks  about  scholarships,  seems  to  me  to  be  an  ex- 
cellent idea,  although  I  share  the  view  that  was  expr^sed  earlier 
today  that  it  might  be  wise  to  think  about  the  top  10  percent 
rather  >han  the  top  5  percent  in  terms  of  eligibiMyJor  these  fel- 

"  One  way  of  dealing  with  the  in-State/out-of-State  question,  that 
also  deals  with  whether  I  year  versus  2  years  is  the  proper  pay- 
back period,  is  to  say  it  is  1  year  each  year  you  teach  in  your  State, 
2  years  for  every  year  you  teach  out  of  your  State.  oner  that  for 
th^  consideration  of  all  of  the  bodies  who  must  think  about  this. 

I  am  delighted  to  see  part  B  on  the  Talented  Teacher  Program, 
which  certainly  has  my  endorsement,  and  is  sunilar  to  som^  of  the 
concen»~df  ihe  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task-Force  on  Elementa- 
^   ry  and  Secondary  Education  policy,  on  which  I  serve. 

1  am  delighted- to  see  also  parts  C  and  D  wjuch  will  fund  summer 
institutes,  workshbj®,  and  other  avenue  for  teachef  development, 
and  highlight  the  importance  of  the  in-service  State  development 
approach  which  I  just  discussed,  and  with  th^  provision  to  act  jomt- 
ly  with  schooly^ystems.  I  think  the  day  is  long  gone  when  those  of  ^ 
us  in  the  universitiiBS*can  think  that  we  can  provide  answejrs  for 
the  soiled  beknighted  practitioner.  The  practitioners  and  the 
university  people  have  a  great  deal  to  say  to  each  other,  and  foster- 
'  ing  that  kind  of  commimication— which  is  not  always  easy  to 
achieve— fostering  that  kind  of  communication  through  Federal 
funds,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  very,  very  worthy  task.  _ 

1  am  glad  to  see  part  F,  including  data  collection  and  evaluation 
activities,  8<iiam  pleased  to  see  this  material.       ,  -  , 

Let  me  just  conclude  by  saying  that  I  beheve  that  the  wit  jmd 
character  of  the\American  people  are  this  Nation's  most  valuable 
resource.  While  many  institutions  in  this  society  have  responsibil- 
ity for\urturing  such  wit  and  charact*-,  the  preemineiit  responsi- 
bility for  fostering  the  development  of  wit  and  character  of  the 
American  people  t-este  with  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities.  1^0  government  can  affortf  to  ignore  i^ 
cious  resource,  particularly  when  there  is  ample  evidence  bs  there 
is  now  that  that  resouce  is  not  being  adequately  developed. 

Therefore,  to  protect  and  to  promote  this  basic  respurce,  the  wit 
and  character  of  the  American  people,  I  believe  that  the  Federal 
Government  must  increase  its  efforts  in  education  in  general,  and 
•  in  teacher  programs  in  particular,  and  I  believe  that  title  V  does 
. .  this,  ■  . 

Thank  you  very  much.  _         -  «      i  . 

,  [Prepared  ,statement  <>f  Patricia  Albjerg  Graham  follows:]     ,  . 
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F>au?juuuo  SrATitioiNT  or  Patkicu  AuuKJiC  Gkaham,  Dkan,  Harvaiui  Gkapuatk 

School  OF  EDUCATiON 

•     My  liajiie^is  Patri^^^  am  the  Charleij  Warren  Prof^r  of  the 

ni»U>ryj>r  America  MncHUon  m^^  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  EducaUon  at 
Harvard  Univerwty.  I  would  like  to  thank  the  Subcomuiittee  for  the  opportimity  to 
t^tiiy  on.fi  topic  so  important  to  u«e  all,  to  our  country  as  a-whola. 

I  do  not  need  to  ren^nd  uixyone  here  today  that  over  the  past  year  We  have  wit- 
nessed another  round»  profound  criticism  of  our  public  school  system.  l>urinR  this 
time  the  pubjic  ha«^Ltpld  in  a  dozen  well-publicized  reports  and  a  half  dozen 
widely  reviewed  (if  ndWiid)  books  that  the  American  high  school,  and  its  teacheiu 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be^denired.  Beginning  with  the  National  Commission  qn  Excels 
lence  fervent  report,  A  Nation  at  Risk,  and  moving  to  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
assessment  of  federal  elementar>^  and  secondary  education  policy,  Making  the 
Cxrade,  the  documenta  acculumated  and  proliferated  throughout  the  summer  The 
College  Board  told  us  wh^t  the  essentials  of  the  high  school  curriculum  were  The 
Education  Commission  of  the  Stat^  group  included  both  state  and  business  leaders 
and  expressed  grave  concerns  about  current  educational  practice  in -the  high 
schcwls.  By  Labor  Day  the  National  Science  Board  Commission  i^vealed  that  extant 
niathematics  and  science  instruction  was  inadequate  in  American  schools 

In  fact,  one  of  the  several  common  threads  runnii^  through  these  reports  is  that 
t4?achers  are  botli  the  root  of  the  diiTiculty  and  the  primary  means  ot^lvxng  the 
problem  ol  poor  student  achievement  Another  commonality  among  thiieporta  is 
the  view  that  principals,  the  heros  of  the  efTecUve  school  literature  of  the  latelOTOs, 
niust  become  instructional  leadens,  not  just  bureaucratic  managers.  Their  role  in 
the  current  reports  generally  appears  less  central  than  that  of  teachers. 

To  a  remarkable  degree,  however,  the  focus  of  tlie  reports  is  upon*  teachers  In 
previous  years  we  have  hesitated  to  square  our  slK)ulders  forcefully  and  say  that  in 
teachers  lay  both  the  failure  and  the  solution.  We  have  looked  either  to  curriculum 
or  techno!^,  either  ^parately  or  together,  to  compensate  for  the  "teacher  prob^ 
iem.  In  these  reports  we  recoghiee  that  without  the  support  of  teachers,  no  funda- 
mentaJ  improvements  wUl  occur.  Jt  is  noteworthy  that,  say,  75  years  ago.  teachers 
were  criticized  for  being  too  fornialistic,  too  rigid,  too  strict,  and  not  compassionate 
enough  with  their  students;  rarely  were  they  criticized  for  a  lack  pf  academic  com- 
petence Now  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  moral  fiber  of  teachers,  as  we  were  in 
earlier  decades,  but  rather  with  their  working  conditions,  their  ««nitive  achieve- 
ments, their  pedagogical  skill.  .  ' 

Another  common  eleii^nt  in  the  current  reports  which  represents  a  sharp  depar- 
ture trom  prior  analyses  and  efYorts  to-enbaiice  our  educational  arrange«ients  is  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  improving  the  education  of  all  children,  not  jusldhe  college 
bound  or  technically  talented/This  time  the  academic  deficiencies  are  jieen  as  more 
tundamental,  aO^ecting  the  entire  population,  embedded  more  deeply  in  the  society 
than  were  the  problems  of  the  past.  Previously,  as  in  the  late  IQSOs,  remediation 
could  foci^  .on  one  segment,  namely  the  scientific  and  technical  personnel,  while 
generally  improving  the  college  preparatory  curriculum.  Now  we  worry  at  least'as 
much,  it  not  more,  about  the  repairman  who  is  a  high  school  graduate  but  who  is 
unable  to  read  his  instructional  manual.  He,  too,  must  receive  a  better  lugh  school 
.education,  as  well  as  those  high  school  valedictorians  wboee  SAT  scortaj  are  lower 
than  those  of  their  predecessors. 

This  additional  and  appropriate  concern  makes  the  solution  or  improvement  of 
schooluig  immensely  more  difficult.  Before  the  attention  concentrated  upon  youngs 
sters  who  in  general  were  not  disaffected  from  schob^^Kho  were  acctistomed  to 
doing  reasonably  well,  if  not  well  enough.  Now  we  are  undertaking  efforts  to  reach 
sUidenta  for  whom  schppi  in  general  and  often  high  school,  in  particular,  has  been 
an  unsatisfactory  and  disheartening  eaitperience.  That  is  an  aJtc^ethef  different  task,: 
}^J}t^P. :  t«  iearn.  eflkrtiyely,  and.  requires. njany.  luore  jiilkthan-simky  ixm^ 
missjon  of  academic  material.  The  challenge  to  educators,  and  especially  to  teach- 
ers, is  immensely  greater  than  simply  developing^ a  curriculum  for  cluldren  wIkj 
nave  already  been  successful  in  learning.     ^^^^  4 

^  The  issue  for  the  future^  therefore,  rests  upon  rWbgnizing  the  centrality  of  teach-^ 
ers,  and  not  believing  that  ihey  can  be  obviated  through  curriculum  -reform  or 
tncky  technologies,  poth  improved  curriculum  and  technolc^  can  augment  their 
effectiveness,  but  mih  muMt  be  oriented  to  augment,  not  obviate. 

Further,  we  have  heariy  two  and  one^half  million  teachers  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  IS  the  height  of  folly,  to  believe  that  only  the  "best  and  the  brightest''  cmi  be 
recnnted  to  teaching.  To  expect  t^^  recruit  and  keep  the  best  and  the  brightest  in  a 
field  that  is  rqjularly  maligned  through  criticism,  where  average  annual  salaries  for 
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experienced  persons  with  nutter's  degree*  are  than  $20,000  and  where  the  work 
is  ver>'  hiard  strikes  me  a  highly  unlikely.  We  mu^t  be  able  to  acti\^Iy  recruit  able 
pen»oiw&  to  the  field  of  teachujg,  not  necewsarUy  expecting  all  tp  remain,  for  their 
entire  professional  liv^.  Moet  of  all,  we  must  provide  working  conditions,  including 
forms  of  career  ladders,  that  will  make  teacWng  substantially  more  attractive  for 
the  long  career  than  it  nov^  is.  One  simple  but  effective  incentive  for  improving 
working  conditions  of  teachers  would  be  to  require  that  all  administrators  spend  a 
portion  of  their  day  in  classroom  teaching.  This  is  an  unorthodox  notion,  tp  be  sure, 
but  one  which  1  am  equally  sure  would  focus  greater  attention  upon  the  problems  of 
teacher  working  conditidte,  and  lead  to  their  more  rapid  resolution,  than  has  oc- 
curred in  the  past. 

There  are,  broadly,  six  points  which  1  would  advocate  as  easiintial  U)  a  comprehen-  ^ 
sive  plan  for  improving  the  quality  for  our  nation's  teachers: 

(1)  I  believe  that  a  broad-based  liberal  education  if  the  sinevqua  non  in  the  aca- 
demic training  of  teachers>  Such  a  liberal  education  nrovidi^  insight  into  the  world,  • 
,  and,  at  its  best,  challenges  our  assumption  about  it  It  exposes  teachers  to  a  disease 
tliat  we  hope  is' both  contagious  and  enduring,  namely  rigorous  curiosity.  A  gpod 
case  of  rigorous  curiosity  about  the  world,  its  humanistic  endeavors,  its  scientific 
and  technol(%icaI  activities,  its  artistic  components— rigorous  curiosity  aboat  those 
matters  can  and  should  result  from  a  liberal  education  and  such  rigorous  curiosity 
enhances  a  U^cher's  likelihoixi  of  being  effectiver  especially  if  that  rigorous  curiosi- 
ty remains  contagious.  For  ftersons  planning  to  become  specialists  in  a  subject,  in- 
tensive traiiypWg  in  that- subject  is  ,  ^  -  T.  ,  T 
-  (2)  Begitrfung  salaries  are  at  rock  bottom  and  must  Ife  raised,  immediately,  m 
order  for  teaching  to  become  competitive  with  other  fields,  _  ^ 

(3)  We'need  to  develop  career  ladders  for  tea^^rs,  with  differentaai  pay  structures 
for  various  activities.  .  ,  "    .  , 

(4)  We  need  to  encourage  nontraditional  candidate*  for  teaching,  including  ^tn 
midcareer  professionals  who  are  ofteri  iager  for  such  opportumties^as  well' as  those 
young  people  \yho  might  excell  in  the  classroom  for,  say,  three  to  five  years,  before 
movmg  on  to  other  occupations,  I  will  return  to  this  point  later  iil  my  testimony. 

(5)  We  need  to  consider,  as  I  have  previously  mentioned,  requiring  administrators 
to  spend  part  of  their  day  teaching.  \     i         *   c-l.-  u 

(6)  Given  the  choice,  we  might  focus  greater  attention  of  the  development  of  high 
quality,  attractive,  and  pertinent  in-service  prc^ams,  rather  than  concentrate  all 
our  resources  at  the  prenservice  level  I  fully  agree  with  my  colleagues  at  the  Har- 
vard  Graduate  School  of  Education  Harold  Howe  II,  when  he  notes  that.  We  tradi- 
tionally divide  efforts  to  improve  learning  by  helping  te^wrhers  into  pre-service  and 
in-service  categories.  Both  ar^^mportant,  but  for  the  next  ten  years  in-service  train- 
ing is  more  important.  A  very  high  proportion  of  the  teachers  m  today  s  classroom 
will  be  there  ten  yeare  from  now— probably  cloe^  to  70  percent." 

.  Turning  to  the  reorganization  of  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19b5 
'*-n>vhich  .has  recently  been  introduced  as  H.R,  5240),  I  congratulate  Representative 
Shnon  and  his  consponsors  for  ih^  thoughtful  manner  in  which  they  have  construct 
ed  the  propoiied  reauthorization,  which,  balance  legitimate  federal  concerns  with 
the  opportunity  to  address  longstanding  issues  thwarting  real  advances  m  our  na- 
tionV  teacher  training  agenda,  _  ^  o     t     i..   tx._„       a  't^i 

Although  Parts  A  and  B,  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Scholarship  Program  and  the  Tal- 
ented Teacher  Fellowship  Progranlv  ra»pectively,  will  likely  garner  much  of  the^  pub- 
licity* I  believe  most  educators  will  recognize  the  value  and  import  of  the  remaining 
sections.  Part  E,  for  example,  in  addressing  'Institutional  Assistance  f(^  Teacher 
Training  and  School  Improvement,"  will  allow  schools  of  education  to  strengthen 
their  programs,  establish  innovative  models  of  teacher  training^  and  improvement, 

 and  allow  for  much  needed  opportunities  to  4aveIop^  scljod-coll^ 

likewise.  Parts  C  and  D,  which  will  fund  summer  institutes,  workshops  and  other 
avenues  of  teacher  development,  highlight  the  importance  of  the  m-servjce  staff  de^ 
velopj^ent  approachn  mentioned  previously,  with  provisions,  I  am  pleased  to  note, 
to  art  jointly  with  local  school  systems  in  applying  research  findings  to  Classroom 
settings  (see  Part  I),  Sec.  582(aX3)I  Part  F  also  emphasizes  vajuj^le  data  collection 
and  evaluation  activiti^.  '  ,    -     .   ..^  '^^ 

I  am  aspeciaUy  heartened  that,  on  the  whole,  the  prpposec^  reauthorization  of 
Title  V  implicitly  endorse©  and  encourages  many  of  the  newer  mitiatives  we  have 
implements  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  Over  the  past  several 
years,  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  has  established:  (a)  a  Principal  s 
Center,  which  seeks  to  overcome  the  often  debilitating  isolation  of  school  pem?nnel 
by  fostering  communication  among  school  administrators,  all^wing^them  self-struc- 
tured means  to  exchaiige  ideas  abd  engage  in  prof^jsional  growth;  (b)  a  treraendous^ 
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ly  innovative  Mid<:;areer  Science  and  Math  ProKraxn,  a  certification  program  which 
allows  ostaWiahed  profeswonala  in  technical  fields-thi?  nontraditional  teaching  c»n^ 
didates  to  whom  I  referred  ©arIier--~to  bring  Uieir  expertise  into  the  clasgiwm  in 
key  academic  areas  marked  by  nationwide  ahortagea.  This  program,  I  might  add.  is 
coordinated  m  coiyunction  with  other  faculti^  at  Harvattl  University;  (c)  a  variety 
of  summer  insUtutes  for  auperintendei^tA,  principal*,  classroom  teacHera,  and 
ciaiista,  which  allow  them  to  renew  their  eathuttaam  ibr  education  while  leaminff 
new  skills  and  up-to-date  content.  - 

The  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Education  is  quite  proud  of  these  initiativc«, 
which  we  beheve  are  consistent  with  both  the  spirit  of  the  national  reports,  and 
with  an  awarenesa  that  we  in  the  universities  do  not  have  the  only  anaweiTs  to  the 
n©^  of  the  practitioner,  Ifcpefully,  over  the  past  twenty-fiv©  years  or  ao  we  have 
imally  learned  that  the  lasues  are  more  complicated  than  we  originally  thought 
and  that  siroplistac  solutions  or  even  complicated  onet  devised  in  our  libraries  in- 
quire substantiaJ  modification  in  the  arena  of  practice.  Collaboration  between  re- 
s^chera  and  practitioners  in  the  understanding  and  resolution  of  dilemmas  of  edu- 
cation practice  IS  never  easy,  but  it  is  nectary.  To  the  extent  that  the  propotJed 
litle  V  furthers  this  essential  concepUorf  ia  strengthening  teacW,  and  I  believe 
.  that  it  does^  I  appraud  its  direction  and  emphasee. 

Wth  regard  to  Parta  A  and  B,  both  have  the  potential  to  rejjivigorate  subetantial- 
ly  the  teaching  profession.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task  Force,  of  which  I  was 
a  member,  propoeed  a  pnjgram  quite  similar  in  all  e^ntiak  to  the  Talented  Teach- 
er Fellowship  Program.  As,  presently  structured  in  the  proposed  l^islation,  Ihis 
Part  has  the  added  advantage  of  fostering  valuable  ^ctool-based  improvement 
project^.  - 

The  scholarship  program  in  Part  A  is  a  valuable  model,  tbough'it  might  benefit 
from  some  mmor  adliustments.  Certainly  it  i«  ea^ntial  to  attract  academically  sound 
candid^t^  to  the  teachmg  prof^pn.  Yet/^it  is  not  to  denigrate  the  judgment  of 
high  school  seniors  or  their  advisors  and  counsellors  to  think  that  their  interests 
and  those  of  the  teaching  profession  itself,  might  be  better  ^served  by  delaying  a* 
final  decision  on  entering  the  field  of  teaching  until  one's  sophomore  or  junior  year 
m  collie.  By  that  time  a  student  has  been  exposed  to  the  wide  range  of  possibilities 
present  m  their  college  or  univeraity  curriculum^  and  therefore  make  a  more  in- 
lormed—ajid  firm— decision.  I  would  also  add  that  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to 
broaden  the  base  of  eligibility  for  this  scholarrfiip  from  the  top  five  percent  of  a 
graduating  class  to  the        to  the  top  ten  percent  of  that  group.  Granted  both  are 
somewhat  arbitrary  measurai  of  achievement,  but  1  believe  a  more  inclusive  figure 
runs  less  risk  of  a  divisive  stigmatizing  of  talent  and  ability. 

To  conclude,  the  wit  and  character  of  the  American  people  are  this  nation's  most 
valuable  resource.  Many  institutions  in  the  society  have  r^ponsibility  for' nurturing 
them—famihes,  communities,  religious  organizations— but  the  preeminent  re^ponsi-- 
biity  for  fostering  the  development  of  the  wit  and  character  of  the  American  people 
r^ts  with  teachers  m  our  schools,  collies,  and  universitias;  No  government  can 
atlord  to  ignore  lU  most  precious  r^urce,  particularly  when  ther^  is  ample  evi^ 
dence  that  the  resource  is  not  being  adequately  developed.  Such  is  now  the  circum^ 
stance  for  the  federal  government ^m  illation  to  its  educational  institutions.  To  pro- 
tect and  to  pi:pmote  this  basic  resourofe,  the  wiyi|i  character  of  the  American 
people,  the  federal  government  must  increase  ita'aMHir  education  in  general  and 
m  teacher  programs  in  particular.  That  federal ^iKport  for  American  schooling 
should  suoplement,  not  supplant;  state  and  local  eflorta 'm^^  ita  need  no  less 
pr^mg.  Only  the  federal  government  can  assert  and  emphasize  the  nation^  inter- 
est m  teachers  of  high  quality  and  in  assuring  that  all  children  have  accet»  to  them. 
The  wit  and  character  of  all  Americans  need  support,  and  the  federal  government 
-has  the  responsibility  to  provide  asftigtance  to  ^clftrif  m  ineet&ig  this  preemixient 
national  need.  \. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  ail  three  of  you. 

Incidentally,  this  is  not  the  poiut  of  what  we  are  doing  herp,  but 
Mike  your  suggestion— it  is  the  first  time  J  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned by  aijyone  in  your  kind  of  petition— of  havii^  administra- 
tors teach.  .  >  , 
;  I  have  been  on  two  college  boards;  and  I  pushed  for  having  a  col- 
lege president  teach  1  hour  a  week,  siniply  to  keep  in  touch  with 
what  is  going  on.  ' 


May  I  ask  the  three  of  you,  did  any  of  you  start  off  after  getting 
out  of  collie  as  either  elementary  or  secondary  teachers? 
[Show  of  hands.] 

Mr.  SmoN.  All  tlyee  of  you.  OK  / 
When  did  you—and  I  realize  this  is  the  quick  Gallop  Poll  here 

now— when  md  you  decide  to  become  ^,  teacher,  if  I  may  ask  each . 

of  you?  "  . 

Ms.  Graham.  I  will  begin. 

I  decided  to  become  a  teacher  wheh  I  got  engaged,  when  I  was  18 
years  old,  and  realiztd  I  was  going  to  get  married  as  soon  as  I  grad- 
ual from  college,  and  I  thought  I  better  have  some  means  of  sup- 
porting my  husband  through  graduate  school.  ~ 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  decided  between  the  sophomore  and  junior  year 
when  I  had  a  15-month  stay  in  Japan  in  occupation  duty,  and  I  was 
trying  to  put  my  transcript  t<«ether  and  sort  out  my  interests.  It 
was  then  I  decided  I  wanted  to  D6  a  teacher..  - 

Ms.  Robinson,  My  decision  was  very,  very  pragmatically  moti- 
vated. Ifaxx  the  eldest  of  fjv6  children.  I  entered  college  intending 
to  go  into  pharmacy,  and  then  I  realized  the  prospect  of  graduate 
requirements  and,  knowing  that  there  were  two  others  following 
quickly,  I  thought  to  find  a  training  program  that  would  afford 
entry  into  a  job.  That  is  the  reason  I  decided  to  go  into  teaching. 
,  Mr.  SiiHON.  The  reason  I  ask  you  is  you  made  the  suggestion,  Dr. 
Robinson,  that- we -open  up  this  Perkins  Fellowship  .also  to  fresh- 
rmen  or  sophomoreis  in  collie.  Two  of  the  three  of  you  would  have 
not  made  the  decision  to  become  teachers  prior  to  graduation  fron^.' 

Let's  just  assume  we  take  that  suggestion— J  guess  I  will  toss  this 
to  any  of  you— right  now.  we  have  the  top  5  percent  and  some  of 
you  are  suggesting  it  ought  to  be  the  top  10  percent,  how  do  we 
make  siire  we  are  Teally  getting  the  superior  freshman  or  sopho- 
more in  college?  What  kind  of  standard  do  we  devise? 

Ms'.Grah AM.  There  are  lots  of  poesibiUities.  _ 

Ms.  Robinson:  Grade  point  average.  Looking  back  at  reqmriijte 
some  application  process  which  requires  docuihentation  of  a  wide 
range*  of  criteria,  such  as  demonstrated  leadership  potential,  dem- 
onstrated commitment  and  interest  in  working  with  young  people, 
working  in  more  oj  less  public  service  enterprise.  I  think  we  woiild 
have  to  generate  a  bit  of  creativity  in  order  to  develop  some  stand- 
ards that  would  be  flexible  enough  to  be  broadly  applicable,  but  I 
think  it  could  be  done.  _      ,  „  . 

Having  to  make  that  kind  of  long-terra  decision  at  16,  17,  or  18  is 
a  pretty  formidable  kind  of  prospect,  and  just  to  open  it  up  a  bit 
would  just  give  us  access  to  more  potential. 

Mt.  'Skvmms.  'l  would  like  to  suggest-that  wer  need  to  keep  ail 
the  doors  open  if  we  can.  I  think  that  it  is  not  going  to  be -highly 
efficient  immediately  for  us  to  attract  high  school  seniors  unless  we 
can  get  the  image  of  education  to  the  higher  level  of  respectability 
and  get  it  more  money.  That  is  not  going  to  come  very  quickly. 

We  are  making  at  our  iitstitution,  for  example,  a  conscious  effort 
now  to  attract  people  out  of  the  arts^and  sciences  into  a  pic»t-bacca- 
iaureate  training  model  in  teacher  education,  based  on  the  premise 
'  that, Ms.  Graham  mentioned  here  just  a  moment  ago  of  ^e  ex- 
treme importance  of  a  good  soimd  liberal  arts  on  which  you  Build  a 
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good,  strong  pedagogical  preparation  program,  not  unli£e  what 
medicine  and  law  have  benefited  from  through  the  years.  That 
gives  you  a^Ionger  period  of  time  to  observe  student  prt^ess,  it 
giv^  you  a  better  data  base  to  use  in  selecting  those  who  truly  are 
arllfor  18^        ^  opposed  to  making  that  decision  when  they 

As^  we.  I  guess,  all  know,  in  many  insUtutions,  ours  incauded,  the 
attrition  rate  is  very  high  as  they  are  coming  in,  both  from  the 
standpoint  of  mterest,  sometimes  financial  problems,  and  some- 
times academic  limitations.  So  if  we  can  elevate  the  preparation 
prograin,  have  a  better  data  base  to  select  people  from,  and  benefit 
more  trom  a  better  baccalaureate  base  than  wfe  have  in  the  past.  I 
think  that  we  will  be  making  some  prt^ess. 

•  Scholarships,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be  available  for  those 
peoi^  who  decide  as  a  junior  that  they  want  to  direct  themselves 
toward  teacher  edueation~^r  as  a  senior,  even  if  they  have  been 
out  several  years,  to  come  in  then  and  attract  those  people,  with  a 
good  sohd  academic  base  as  a  prerequisite.  ' 
^Ms.  Graham.  I  would  agree  with  the  notion  that  we  ought  to  be 
thmkuig  im^natively  about  how  to  recruit  good  people  into  teach- 
.  mg  at  aU  different  stages  of  the  game.  ^ 
•  ^  that  on  the  particular  instance  of  the ' 

Carl  Perkins  Fellowship,  that  one  way  to  think  about  it  might  to 
be  to  say  that,  if  one  is  going  to  use  grade  point  averages  for  high 
-school  graduation,  one  might  use  also  grade  point  averages  for  col- 
lege^and,  instead  of  5 . or  10  percent  of  rank  in  the  high  school,  one 
might  say  m  the  top  20  percent  of  the  college  \:Iass  that  one  i&  then 
eligible.  r 

Mr.  Simon.  The  two  of  you— witnesses  to  either  side  of  you— sug- 
gest that  we  make  it  1  year  instead  of  2  years  on  the  repayment. 
Do  you  have  any  reaction  to  that,  Dean?  • 

Mr.  Saundeks.  I  think  we  need  to  find  whatever  way  we  can  to 
make  tfie  scholarship  a  delayed  one— at  least  for  the  next  few 
yeara^to^  elevate- the  compensation  so  that  we  will  actually 
people  out  of  preparation  progiWs  into  the  profession  and  " 
them  there. 


I  think  that  perhaps  the  higher  the  scholarship  level  and  «c 
more  quickly  they  can  xepay  that  will  be  viewed  as  an  incentive 
and,  therefore,  will  be  encouraging  for  those  people  to  go  into  it. 
I  hope  I  am  answering  your  question  on  that, 
Mr.  Simon.  I  think  you  are. 
Mr.  Coleman. 

..^  Mr,  CouiMAN.  Could  you  respond  to  the  phenomenon  that-  teach- 
ers gomg  into  teacher  education  gravitate  toward  teaching  careers 
m  physical  education,  music  and  art,  areas  where  there  seem  to  be 
a  large  number  of  teachers,  and  hot  just  gen^FaX  preparation  for 
elementary  or  secondary  teaching?  Why  do  you  suppose  that  is? 

Mr.  Saundeks.  1  think  there  tend  to  be  more  specialized  areas 
Phj^ical  education  requires  different  kinds  of  interests,  different 
kinds  of  skills,  diffesftit  kinds  of  preparation.  Many  elementary 
teachers  really  do  not  want  to  deal  with"  physical  education,  and 
they  do  not,  according  to  my  ol^rvations— thyere  is  just  generally 
free-play  in  many  cases. 


Commumties  have  been  reluctant  to  fund  the  specialist  at  the  el- 
ementary level,  and  you  see  physical  education  in  elementary 
schools  many  times  in  a  very  subpax  status.  , 

It  is  more  of  an  aptitude,  it  is  more  of  a  psychomotoi— -music  the 

same  way.  '      '   ' " 

r  thinkthatisthebest  lcan  do  with  it.  ,       .  xr 

Ms.  Robinson.  I  recently  net  the  Alaska  Teacher  of  the  Year, 
Who  is  an  elementary  PE  coordinator.  This  teacher  was  e?tplaimng 
his  program,-  and  /^e  prospect  in  this  small  community  would  be 
that  he  would  ha^  these  childrin  for  -6  .years  because  he  is  the 
only  PE  coordinat^>4»-  the  school  district.  The  prc«ram  ranges 
large-ball,  sm^ll-bal^  afctivities,  to  swimming  in  a  community  pool 
•not' in  the  same  buildjlig  with  the  school,  and  just  a  wide  variety  of 
activities.  "  "       ■   '  '  /  '  , 

I  listened  to  this  teacher  explain  the  prc^ram  and  the  activities, 
,  and  I  was  enthralled  by  thaAinds  of  techniques  used  to  manage 
th^  large  classes  with  div^yse  activities,  and  I  was  intrigued  with 
the  precision  with  which  he  was  addr^sing  learning  objectives  and 
the  precision  that  he  used  in  describing  wh^  lie  was  doing  wth 
these  students.  I  was  saddened  a  bil  because  T  was  concerned  that 
not  many  people  would  understand  what  he  was  doing.  I  thmk  that 
there  might  be  some  intuitive  appreciation  for  what  he  was  doing, 
and  probably  a  good  deal  of  commtmity  support  based  on  the  kmd 
of  equipbent  that  he  had  available  and  that  sort  of  thing.  ^  , 
.  But  I  wish  that  more  people  could  understand  that  .and  experi- 
ence that.  I  wish  there  were  ihore  hke  him,  more.people  who  were 
willir«  and  who  had  the  kind  of  support  to  do  that  kind  of  job. 

He  had  a  set  number  of  students,  all  the  students  m  that  comrau- 
inity,  but  he  was  able  to  describe  what  he  was  doing  in  a  way  that 
conveyed  the  enthusiasm,  not  just  for  the  learhihg  objectives,  but 
for  the  recc^ition  and  respect  for  those  students  and  what  they 
could  accomplish.  It  was"  a  very  gratifying  experience  fo^^f  •  ^ 

But  I  don^t  think  many  people  understand  all  that  th^t  entails 

■  and,  therefore,  you  kind  of  shrug  your  shoulders  when  you  thjnk  ol 

*^Mr.  CtoLKMAN.  I  am  all  for  a  strong  bo<fy,  but  I  think  we  ought  to 
have  strong  minds,  too.  And  if  we  are  riot  somfehow- attracting 
people  who  are  going  to  be  teachers,  who  have  made  that  commit- 
ment because  of  the  size  of  the 'salary,  low  pr^tige,  and  ail 
-other  things  that  you  mentioned,  I  would  like  to  attract,  them  mto 
areas  that  are  a  little  bit  more  critical  perhaps.  It  -seems  like  we 
have  a  number  of  people  going  into  these,  shall  we  say,  nonhard 
science  and  mathematic  areas,  languages,  and  so  forth-  . 

I  jiat  wondet,  do  you  thin3t  we.bughf  to  geir  some  of  the^  BChoK 
arships  toward  more  critic^  ar^  instead  of  funding,  lets  say— 
. '  theoretiS^ly,  we  could  havd  lO.OOftscholarships  gomg  to  PE  m^ors 
arid  riolwiSy  eke.  Should  we  break  E  down?  ShaU  we  try  to  channel 
this  into^different  directions?  ,  „      .  '  u  *  • 

Ms.  SoBJNSON.  'I  would  just  respectfully  pomt  out  that  what -is 

■  going  on  in  the  development  of  very  young  learners  physic^ly  is 
an  important  foundation  ia  preparation  for  what  wiU  follow  m 
terms  of  their  academic  preparation.  While  I  appreciate  the  con- 
cecJi— and  we  are  all  concerned  about  the  nefed  for  more  academic 


rigor  at  some  point  in  these  students'  careers—it  is  very,  very  im- 
portant to  have  those  students  prepared-—*--  -  V 

Mr.  COLKMAN.  These  are  also  secondaiy  teachers,- 
■  I  am  just  concerned  that  we  not  just  attract  bright  people  in  cer- 
tain segraents;^of  education.  Perhaps  we  can—if  you  want  to  say 
this— manipulate  people's  responses  through  public  policy  to  at- 
tract them  into  areas  of  need. 

,  Ms.  Graham.  I  suspect  that  if  "the  scholarship  are  given  to  stu- 
dents who  are  rankmg  with  very  high  grade  point  averages,  wheth- 
er^ they  are  high  school  or  whether  they  are  in  college,  the  people 
who  receive  those  scholarships,  by  determining-them  on  that  basis, 
will  be  very  different  in  their  academic  orientation  than  is  the  case 
with  a  number  of  the  people  who  are  currently  in  teacher  training 
programs.  As  you  have  been  listening  to  all  this  testimony,  you 
know  that  the  people  who  go  into  elementary  and  secondarv  school 
teaching  right  now  are  not  people  who,  as  a  group,  rank  high  aca- 
Meraically.  ^ 

I  suspect  that  one  otthe  reasons  that  some  of  these  people  go 
mto  the  fields  of  physical  education,  music  and  art  is  that  those 
Jields  are  themselves  less  academic,  which  is  not  to  denigrate  them, 
-  but  simply  to  recognize  that  they  call  for  different  sets  of  skilla 
than  calculus  or  foreign  language  or  science  or  lit^i^  analysis. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Very  good.  ^ 

Ms.  Gkaham.  Therefore,  I  think  that  if  the  group  is  selected  on 
the  ba^is  of  success  in  schooling,  they  are  likely  to  be  successful  in 
st'hooling  in  the  academic  subjects,  not  just  in  these  others, 

Mr,  Colkman.  Good  point,  and  you  were  very  diplomatic  in  your 
response, 

Mr.  Saunders:  I  want  to  add  one  oWrv^ion,  I  thipk  that  when 
you  get  outside  the  teacher  education  population  and  look  at  uni- 
versity population  in  general,  you  will  still  the«e  kinds  of  dispara- 
ties  that  you  were  talking  about.  You  will  find  some  programs  pro- 
ducing many  more  graduates  in  what  you  might  call  the  soft  areas 
as  opposed  to  the  hard  ones, 

Mr.  Coleman.  Right. 

Mr.  Saundeks.  That  is  not  unique  to  teacher  education,  I  sus- 
.pect.  ■  ■-./■■■■,■. 

Mr.  Coleman,  Dr.  Robinson,  in  your  testimony  you  mention 
teacher  professional  development  centers.  I  wbnder  how  you  would 
envision  these  being  set  up  and  administered,  such  mundlne  things 
as  would  teachers  be  taken  out  of  the  classroom  for  it,  would  they 
have  a  leave  of  absence,  would  i^,  be  before  or  after  class?  Gould 
you  elaborate/  on  how  you  might  perceive  these  things  might  be  set 

 _   ;  

Ms.  Robinson,  i  think  a  teacher's  work  day  should  include  iime 
for  instruction  and  time  for  planning  and  time  lor  professional  de- 
velopment and  time  for  community  service.  So  the  day  would  in- 
clude all  of  those  functions,  or  the  contract  Or  the  job  includes  all 
of  th«se  functions. 

But  as  it  is  presently  organized,  the  public  views  teachers  as 
being  paid  tq^conduct  instruction  within,  the  confines  of  the  class- 
room or  the  hours  the  schools  are  in  prq^ess. 

If  we  use  the  teacher  centers  as  an  example  of  the  model  or  the 
concept,  the  time  that  the  programs  are  available  would  be 
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planned  for  times  the  teachers  find  convenient,  after  school,  on 
weekends,  and  so  forth.  That  is  not  the  desired  way,  that  is  prob- 
ably the  way  it  will  happen  first  as  the  most  practical  way  of  pro- 
viding access. 

The  teachers  would,  through  some  proc^,  select  those  to  repre-. 
sent  them.  They  would  conduct  needs  assessment.  They  would 
work  with  the  higher  education  community  and  administrators  to 
identify  resources  that  might  help  address  some  of  those  needs. - 
'  They  would  organize  jm^am  opportunities  and  make  those  oppor- 
tunities known  to  theiAcoUeagues.  _  . 

Further,  they  could»f1er— teachers  would  offer  to  support  the 
center  by  offering  to  devote  their  talents  and  their  expertise  ^to 
.,  others,  and  they  would  share.  They  could  provide  opportunities  for 
^  issue^minars,  which  would  be  sessions  for  teachers  to  come  and 
discuss  matters  of  instructional  importance,  they  could  share  ideas 
and  learn  from  one  another  and  learn  in  an  informal  way.  It  would 
be  a  place  that  fosters  professional  growth  in  a  wide  variety  of  ac- 
\  Itivities.  Some  of  them  could  be  very  formal,  some  of  them  could  be 
very  informal.  .  ,  ■  '  ,  xi. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  may  take  the  Chair's  prerogative,  one^of  the 
points  you  made,  Dr.  Robinson,  was  that  we  do  not  defme  edu^- 
tor."  I  have  just  been  checking,  and  you  are  correct,  we  do  not.  Jt 
could  be  school  board  member,  it  could  be  any  variety  of  things. 

I  would  be  interested  in  your  putting  something  together  for  us 
to  defme  "educator."  All  right? 
Ms.  Robinson.. Yes. 
•:     Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  - 
I  am  interested  in  learning  more  from  each  of  you  about  the  ade- 
•  quacy  of  current  teacher  education  programs.  Why  don  t  we  jiist 
'  start  with  that.  Then  I  want  to  ask  ara  follow-up  how^you  feel  the 
credit  load  per  teacher  education  program  should  compare  to  the 
credit  load  in  other  areas.'  /  .  , 

Ms.  Graham.  Let  me  begin  by  saymg  I  have  iconoclastic  view  on 
this  subject  which  is  not  shared  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  teacher  educators.  I  should  warn  yoo.of  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  Penny.  I  found  from  the  testimony  in  your  presentation  that 
it  seems  to  conflict  "with  some  ^timony  in  Dr.  Saunders'  ,  presenta- 
tion. Maybe  it  doesn't,  but  I  anigust  going  to  give  you  a  chance  to 
explain  where  you  think  the  mix  ought  to  be.  ,  « 

Ms.  Gkaham.  My  sense  is  that  the  most  important  thmg  for  a 
^     teacher,  before  that  person  begins  teaching,  is  to  have  mastered  an 
1     academic  body  of  knowledge  that  is  taught  at  school.  Therefore,  1 
~  believe-  that  that,  is  .impe;rative  for  a.  high  school  teacher  who  is  ex- 
pected to  teach  aii  academic  subject,  and  I  would  argue— and  mis  is 
part  of  my  idiosyncrasy— that  an  elementaty  school  teacher  should 
have  mastered— by  mastered,  I  mean  having  majored  m— an^aca- 
.    demic  subject  that  is  taught  at  the  elementary  school  level,  wheth- 
er that  is  geology  or  English  or  history  or  some  mathematics— not 
psychology  and  not  education:  \~  \  .       .  ^rl  ^ 

The  reason  that  I  would  argue  that  as  the  first  issue  is  that  a 
teacher  needs  to  have  had  the  experience  himself  or  herself  of 
having  become  truly  competent  in  one  academic  area  They  need  to 
have- had  that  experience  of  feeling  they  really  got  to  know  one 
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thing  well.  That  is  why  I  push  for  that  rather  than  coverage,  which 
is  the  justification  for  many  programs.  Their  argument  is  that  the 
elementary  school  teacher  has  to  teach  everything  and,  therefore, 
they  have  to  have  a  little  of  this  and  a  little  of  that  and  a  little  of 
the  other.  t 

I  think  that  if  they  have  learned  how^if  they  really  become  pro- 
hcient  in  one  subject,  they  can  learn  other  things  as  well— maybe  a 
■  "wf  something  else,  but  I  would  argue  for  that  kind  of  proficiency. 
,  Now,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  notion  that  just  a  bright  under- 
graduate can  go  be  a  teacher  and  begin  to  learn  on  the  job.  I  don't 
^  oeheve  that.  I  think  that-and  I  would  agree  with  the  testimony 
that  has  been  given  earlier  this  afternoon--over  the  last  20  years,, 
we^  have  learned  an  enormous  amount  from  educational  research— 
sprae  of  It  funded  by  the  Federal  Government  I  am  happy  to  say 
the  National  Institute  of  Education— about  how  children  learn  and 
how  teachers  can  teach  more  efflectively.  We  have  not  yet  codified 
that  mformation  that  we  hafve  gotten  from  research  and  incorpo- 
rated it  as  thoroughly  as  we  might  in  teacher  education  procrama. 
but  it  is  there  to  do.  ' 

I  would  commend  a  paper  done  by  David  Berliner  of  the  Univer- 
^sity  of  Arizona  to  the  Arizona  State  Legislature  to  you  in  talking 
about  how  this  can  be  done. 

So  I  would  argufe  that  we  should  have  preservice  education  cours- 
es. But  my  own  judgment  is  that  they  probably  do  not  need  to  take 
up^as  many  credit  hours  as  currently  exist  in  some  institutions. 

Now  I  am  a  very  ^heavy  believer  in  a  teacher  who  has  experience 
teachmg  coming  back  and  studying  in  a  university  setting,  or  some 
other  kinds  ot  settings  as  well,  because  at  that  time,  a  teacher 
knows  what  he  or  she  doesn't  know,  and  then  is  in  a  mood  to  learn, 
that  most  undergradiiat^  are  not  in  a  mood  to  learn.  Certainly  in 
my  experience—I  started  teaching  in  1*955  and  have  been  teaching 
all  but  2  or  3  years  since  them  at  one  level  or  another— my  experi- 
ence is  that  it  is  the  person  who  has  had  contact  in  the  classroom 
day  m  and  day  out  who,  if  that  person  is  a  good  teacher,  is  desper- 
ate to  learn  how  to  be  more  effective.  That  is  the  moment  when 
they  are  the  mo&^  fun  to  teach,  and  not  the  bright  undergraduate 
who  thinks  that  he  or  she  knows  it  all.  You  got  to  do  a  little  some- 
thing with  them.  But  the  person,  when  they  are  really  in  a  position 
to  learn,  is  when  they  know  what  some  of  the  problems  ai'e  they 
are  facing.  . 

,  Mr.  Saundbbs.  I  don't  ^ee  any  substantial  disagreement  in  our 
presentation  on  that 

- -  .  A.  minor  point  is  I  don't  know-  how  many  elementary  teachers 
are  going  to  feel,  comfortable  with  a  respectable  major  in,  say,  geol- 
ogy, when  they  have  to  teach  music,  art  and  physical  education 
and  arithmetic  and  those  things,  too.  As  a  grandparent,  I  might  be 
real  pleased  with  you  in  teaching  to  my  grandchild,  biit  not  like 

♦    the  way  you  are  handhng  language  art. 

It  is  an  interesting  phenomenon,  I  think,  in  this  country,  in  hoW 
we  view  methodology  in  teacher  education— or  in  any  profession 
Every  profession  that  I  know  of  has  methodology  built  into  it  I 
guess  they  are  wiser  than  we,  they  doii't  call  it  toat  But  it  is  in- 
herent in  every  profession. 
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If  methodology  is  not  taught  well  in  teacher  education,  it  ought 
to  be,  and  we  ought  to  come  down  very  hard  6n  that.  I  don  t  thxnk, 
•  frankly,  that  we  have  come  down  hard  enough  on  it.  But  again, 
I      with  1,300  approaches  to  it,  various  degrees  of  commitijient,  and  so 

i fortbj  you  have  problems  ifi  that  area.  .  , 
It  inakes  a  lot  of  difference,  also,  at  where  the  student  is  m  what 
you  are  trying  to  do  from  a  methodological  standpoint.  If  we  "are 
teaching  at  the  sophompre  level  dealing  with  many  marginal  stu- 
dents, again  from  the  standpoint  of  commitment  to  academic 
achievement  up  to  that  point,  and  you  are  trying  to  teach  learning 
theory,  it  is  going  to  be  extreniely  difficult  to  make  that  a  highly 
sophisticated  course  and  to  deal  with  highly  sophisticated  concepts. 
Yet,  they  are  there  and  they  could  be  dealt  with.  \t. 

If  you  are  dealing  with  that  at  the  graduate  level,  after  the  ; 
person  has  been  in  the  classroom  for  a  while,  or  you  are  dealing 
with  it  in  a  good  sophisticate!  MAT  program—which  I  like  person- 
,  ally— then  you  can  deal  with  it  differently.  That  methodology,  I 
would  submit,  would  be  every  i)it  as  sophisticated  as  the  methodol- 
ogy you  find  in  'medicine,  in  law,  in  business,  in  engineering,  m 
journalism,  in  any  of  the  professions.  _ 

3ut  wfe  are  dealing  with  different  populations  many  tomes  on 
that,  and  I  think  we  tend  to  overlook  that.  ^  , 

Ms.  Robinson.  The  NEA  sidestepped  your  question,  but  we  an- 
swered another  one  that  we  thought  was  important.        .  v 

We  answered  the  question  of,  what  is  it  that  the  bggmning  teach- 
er must  be  able  to  do  well?  By  a»swering  that  questionv  we  went  on 
to  describe  some  standards  of  a  program  that  would  likely  equip 
the  person  with  the  knowledge  and  skill  necessary  to  do  these 
things  well.  So  we  listed  the  skills  and  the- knowledge  base  that, a 
beginning  teacher  must  have,  then  we  developed  program  stand- 
ards And  now  we  are  saying  to  the  institutions  of  teacher  prepara- 
tion "You  develop  the  program."  Rather  than  tread  on  their  turt 
and  teU  them  how  many  courses  and  credits  you  need  m  human 
growth  and  development  and  that  sort  of  thing,  we  have  identitied 
the  learning  outcomes,  based  on  what  teachers  say  you  n^  to  be 
able  to  do  when  you  go  .into  the  classroom.  These  are  standards  for 
beginning  practice,  safe  beginning  practice.  _  r  j  f' 
There  are  also  standards  that  we  believe  provide  a  foimdation  tor 
^continued  professional  growth.  They  provide  the  foundation  that 
will  allow  one  to  recognize  areas  of  need  and  issues  upon  which 
you  might  want  to  embark  on  some  concerted  effort  to  develop  a 
knowledge  base  or  whatever.  ,        ^i.       .  • 

So  what  we  have  tried  to  do  is  not  prescribe  to  ;the  vmous  insti- 

;          tutions  the  precise  program,  but  w  have  attempted  to  develop  the 

program  standards  that  we  think  are  important,  the  standards  that 
would  lead  to  the  knowledge  and  skills  which  define  the  profession. 

We  also  say  that  th^  ijrogram  has  to  be  supported  with  a  compr^ 
hensive,  continuous  assessment  procedure  that  will  result  m  a  kind 
of  profile  on  every  Student  who  is  going  through  the  prc^am,  the 
profile  designed  to  identify  those  who  are  approaching  precision 
with  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  base,  those  who  are  not  so  that 
.  they  might  be  counsele4.  to  pursue  some  other  options.       ^  v  ^ 

&)  we  didn't  really  an^er  your  question,  but  we  approached  it  a 
,  different  way. 
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Mr.  Pi^NY.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  meeting)  those  standards;  we 
could  have  a  tremendous  variance  from  one  cimpus  to  another  in 
terms  of  the  number  of  credit  hours  they  require  in  order  to  accora- 
phsh  those  proficiencies. 

Ms.  Robinson.  Well,  the  completion  of  the  program  is  supposed 
to  enable  one  or  make  one  eligible  for  a  certificate.  That  certificate 
IS  offered  by  the  State.  And  we\are  saying  that  the  State  should 
take  a  much  greater  interest  in  ttie  integrity  of  that  certificate  by 
making  sure  all  the^rograms  meet  a  set  of  uniform  standards,  and 

we  should  Jet  students  know  thos^  programs  which  fail  to  meet 
those  standards  are  programs  which  wiU  likely  not  allow  thfem  to 
be  eligible  for  certification.  -  \ 
^  We  are  not  pleased  with  the  level  \f  vigilance  and  commitment 
and  concern  States  have  shown  for  th  A  integrity  of  the  license,  and 
we  have  offered  a  proposal  to  address  that  as  well 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you  for  your  answej 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr,  Gundei^n. 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairiiian, 

Thank  you  all  for  your  testimony.  ^  .  ,  , 
..  I  just  have  one  question  that  I  think  hks  ndt  been  totally  ad- 
dressed m  the  discussions  and  questioning  that\  followed.  That  is 
that  title  V,  as  it  is  written  in  the  bill,  really  cAlls  for  about  five 
.  .  diff^ent  things.  It  calls  for  scholarshij^  to  students  pursuing 
teaching  degj^,  scholarships  for  current  teaihers,  institutes, 

workshops,  pro^Msional  development  resource  ceniers,  and  institu- 
tional assistance  to  teiuihers  colleges.  1 

I  would  be.  interested  in  your  ranking  of  those  different  elements 
•  m  terms  of  priorities,  Are  there  any  of  those,  in  your  opinion,  that 
•      are  more  knportant  than  the  others? 

It  sure  il>  fun  to  be  questioning  rather  than  taking  the  exam. 

Ms.  ORAkAM.  Speaking  for  my  institution,  we  need  the  last  ones, 
bpeakmg  for  the  field  of  education,  I  think  the  Perkins  scholar- 
.  ships  are  the  most  important.    '  ' 

Mr.  Saunders.  I  think  part  E— I  will  be  suspect,  I  am  sure  on 
that  one— but  1  think  part  E  is  terribly  idiportant  The  scholarship 
program  is  v^ry  important.  I  would  put  those  at  the  top.  I  dom 
know  that  I  could  sort  the  others  in  1,  2,  3. 1  could  eventually,  but  I 
don't  think  I  want  to  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

Ms.  Robinson.  You  probably  won't  believe  this,  but  it  is  not  just 
■  because  our  members  are  practicing  teachers,  but  I  really  do  be- 
lieve  that  we  need  to  help  those  who  are  in  the  profession  to  do  a 
better  job.  That  is  a  critical  heed  as  of  this  very  moment.  I  think 
_^   those  procedures  such  as  part  D  and  the  internship  would  help  u& 
■    l'see''thatWa  priority;''" 

I  also  see  almost  competing  right  there,  ijip  and  tuck,  really,  is  a 
need  to  help  the  institutions,  ^  need  to  provide  incennves  and  sup^ 
port  and  recognition  to  teacher  training  so  that  it  is  enhanced  in 
terms  of  its  capacity,  but  also  in  terms  of  its  stature  among  the 
higher  education  entity.  .     '  - 

Mr,  Saunders.  Could  I  just  come  back  just  a  moment  on  that? 

Mr.  GuNDER*o|r.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Saundeks.  I  would  put  professionai  development  in  there  in 
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I,  think  we  tend  to  overlook  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  the 
beginning  teacher  is  a  beginning  teacher-  While  you  want  that  be- 
ginning teacher  to  be  absolutely  competent,  we  know  that,  typical- 
ly, that  is  expecting  too  much.  No  other  profession  holds  the  begin- 
ning person  as  accountable  for  the  hardest  part  of  the  job  from  day  • 
1  as  education,  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  our  shortcomings. 

If  I  might  take  just  a  moment  to  illustrate  that.  Once  when  we 
were  having  commencement  and  we  were  graduating  about  85  law- 
yers that  day— and  this  wag  back  when  the  young  people  were 
dressing  in  ways  that  bothered  some  of  the  older  people— the  engi- 
neering dean  leaned  to  me  and  said,  "Bob,  if  you  got' in  serioiis 
legal  difficulty,  would  you  hire  one  of  these  people  to  defend  you?" 
I  thought  about  that  for  a  bit  ^d  I  said,  "No,  not  likely.  I  would 
look  for  an  experienced  person  who  had  learned  on  the  job,  irre- 
spective of  where  their  training  had  been,  a  person  who  had  estab- 
lished a  reputation,  someone  who  had  experienced  success  and  fail- 
ure and  who  had  learned  from  it." 

But  what  do  we  do  with  the  beginning  teacher?  We  put  that  be- 
ginning teacher  typically  in  the  toughest  classroom  where  the  most 
skillful  person  would  be  required,  and  we  hold  that  person  every 
bit  as  accountable  as  we  do  for  the  20-year  person  who  has, 
through  the  seniority,  been  able  to  get  a  little  choicer  assignment ' 
perhaps  or  something  like  that. 

So  the  professional  development,  the  nurture  that  a  person  goes 
th/bugh,  the  attention  given  to  that  importance,  is  seriously  over- 
looked, I  tfcdnk,  in  our  business. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  i^ee  with  both  of  you  in  that  regard. 

I  use  the  analogy  of  a  medical  facility  not  too  far  from  my  home, 
where,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  a  new  young  doctor  just  out  of 
medical  school  who  knows  all  of  the  latest  state  of  the  art  in  medi- 
cine. There  also  is  a  very  experieijced  doctor  who  has  done  little  or 
no  continuation  in  termis  of  stugies  and  update.  Of  those  two,  I 
would  take  t^fe  younger.  I  think  profi^ional  development  is  abso- 
lutely key  to  maJte  experience  a  worthwhile  asset. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  . 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you.  And  we  thank  the  three  of  you  for 
your  testimony. 

This  concludes  our  hearing. 

[Whereupon,  at  3:05  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATiON  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  . 


THUKSDAY,  MARCH  29,  im  ' 

HoU3K  OF  REPKESEKXATIViiS; 

CoMMiriTO  ON  Education  AN»  Labor^  * 

SUBCOMMITTiaS  ON  PoSTSfiCpNDABY  EDUpATION, 

,  •  -  Washington,  DC. 

ool.r.^^'^^^  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a.ni,,  in  roora 

2261,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hofl,  Paul  Simon  (chairman  of 
the  subcommittee)  presiding,  / 

Members  present:  Representatives  Simon  and  Gunderson. 
^  Staff  present:  William  A.  Blakey,  staff  director;  Marsha  Wice, 
.  le^lative  assistant;  and  John  Itean,  Republican  assistant  counsel 
Mr,  Simon.  The  subcommittee  hearing  will  come  to  order. 
I  will  enter  my  statement  in  the  record, 
[Opening  statement  of  Congressn\an  Simon  follows;^ 

OFwmci  Stat£mkj^t  or  Hon.  Paul  Smox,  a  Rrp&^icntativsjin  GoNG^ise  From 

TH^  bTATK  OF  UXINOIS  AND  ChAIKMAN,  SvnCOUMXTTMXi  ON  PosraKCONOASY  EdUCA- 
,  TION  ■ 

tt'^^  njprning  we  are^  cpntinuing  our  hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  MucMtion  Act  of4965.  The  focus  of  today^  hearing  federal  fiupport  for  srrad- 

'  uate  education;  ^  •  - 

r  "^^^^  ^t?^  H.Jl  5240  addrvsaerf,  a  number  of  the  needs  of  graduate  education  out- 
lined in  the  report  of  the  National  Comraission  on  Student  Financial  Asisi^tance, 
bignfi  of  Trouble  and  Erorion:  A  Report  of  Graduate  Education  in  Xmerica." 
The  re^rt  of  th«  Subcommittee  (Shaired  by  Dr.  John  Brademaa  warns  that  the 
nunaber  of  minority  and  women  graduate  student*r  ^i*  rfirinking  not  growing.  The 
Oniduate  and  FVofe»sior^  Opportunities  Prt^am  is  d^ned  to  meruit  these  tal- 
ented studentam  to  field*  in  which  they  are  undetrepresented.  The  reauthoruation 
Will  raise  the  fellowship  award  from  $4,500  to  $9,000,  with  priority  giveia  to  fetud^tfi 
with  greatest  financuil  need. 

^  In  addition,  the  bill  designates  the  National  Graduate  Fellowships  as  the  Jacob 
Javits  Fellowships  to  honor  the  former  Senator  and  champion  of  education.  The  fel- 
lowship will  be  raised  to  |9,000,  and  extended  to  gtiidents- in  the  art*,  humanities, 
social  sciencesi  and  other  ^reas  of  National  interest,  " '  , 

The  CLEO  and  the  Law  School  Cinical  Programs  of  Title  IX  will  be  extended, 

z...^.^^}^^^  specifically  targeted  for  graduate  education,  other  titles  of  H.R.  . 
5240  extend  aid  to  jrraduate  students.  The^^e  include  the  preaumption  of  self-suffix 
ciency  (independence)  for  graduate  students,  allowing  graduate  student  ehgibility  ' 
■^nt^'m  ^^'^^         ^  limit*,for  guaranteed  student 4oan»,        ■^.™  ^- 

^he  bill  also  increases  support  for  college  and  univ^itAr  libraries,  a  prt^am  of 
great  interest  to  graduate  students  and  faculty.  * 
.  Today^s  witness^,  are  particularly  able  to  comment  on  my  approach  in  this  hUl 
The  first  witness  is  Dr.  John  Brademas,  President  of  Ni^  'Xork  University  and 
Chair  of  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Financial(fcistance  Subcommittee  ' 
that  reported  Jiigns  of  trouble  and  erosion  in  graduate  edpcafion. 

The  panel  that  follows  includes  Dr.  Craufurd  Goodwin,. Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  Duke  Univer^ty,  tk.  Jakne  Rodriguez.  Dean  pf  the  Gradu- 
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ate  School  of  the  Univemty  of  California  at  Irvine;  and  Dean  Helen  Cairns  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Queejifi  Collie  of  tJhe  City  University  of  New  York. 
X  welconw  you  today,  and  I  look  forward  to  our  teatioai^  .     ,     •  ,  .  ,  _ 

Mr,  Simon.  The  report,  **Signs  of  Trouble  and  Erosion,  a  Report 
on  Graduate  Education  in  America/'  really  outlines  where  we^re 
headed  and  why  we  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  graduate  educa*  * 
tion  in  the  United  Stat^,  and  what  we're  attempting  to  do  in  the 
Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act,  is  to  focus  more  attention 
in  very  practical  wavs  on  higher  education,  on  graduate  education. 

And  we're  pleasea  to  have  our  witnesses  here.  I  might  say  that 
the  first  witness  was  scheduled  to  be  John  Brademas,  the  president 
of  New  York  University,  and  former  member  of  this  subcommittee. 
But  John  is— the  weather  kept  him  from  coming.  He  was  at  the 
airport  this  morning,  I  talked  to  him  on  the  phone  this  morning, 
and  he  extends  his  reg;rets,  ,and  we  moU  try  to  work  in  his  testimo- 
ny lat^r. 

We  will — our  panel  consists  of  Dr,  Craufurd  Goodwin,  the  vice 
provost— do  you  pronounce  it  provost? 
Mr,  GooDWW,  Ves. 

Mr,  Simon.  OK.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  they  pronoimce  it 
prah-vust,  .  ' 

Mr.  Goodwin.  We  accept  either  one. 

Mr,  Simon.  Either  one.  OK.  And  dean  of  the  graduate  school  of 
Duke  University,  Dr.  Jaime  Rodriguez;,  the  dean  of  the  gradiiate 
school  at  the  University  of  California  at  Irvine,  where  a  frequent 
witness  to  our  hearings  -here,  Jack  Pelteson,  who  is  going  to 
become  the  chancellor,  axffi  Dean  Helen  Caimes  of  the  graduate 
school  of  Queens  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 

We're  pleased  to  have  all  three  x^f  you  here  arid  we'll  have  some  . 
wisdom  from  Nprth  Carolina  first  here.  ^ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Craxifurd  Goodwin  follows:] 

^  Pm'AEKD  Statkiuknt  of  Ckaufuhd  D.  Goodwin,  J>xan  of  thk  G&aduatk  Scuoou 

DuKK  Univkssity 

I  am  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  concerning  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  of  1  will  address  priacipiaUiy,  but  not  entirely, 
i»6ue»  raised  in  connection  with  Title  JV  and  Title  IX^ 

My  discipUne  is  economias  and  I  cannot  help  seeing  the  qu^tions  you  have  before 
you  through  un  economist's  eyes.  I  perceive  the  function  of  graduate  education  to  be 
substantially 5  the  contruction  of  human  capital,  the  foundation  on  which  our  future 
^  economic  an^  cultural  growth  must  rest,  jne  graduates  of  our  roaster's  and  doctoral 
programs  this  year  will  become  the  collie  teachers  of  Jtoihorrow,  the  brains  behind 
our  scientific  and  technical  advances,  the  public  servants  who  will  make  and  admin- 
ister enlightened  public  policy,  and  the  custodians  of  cultural  traditions  and  values. 
The  question  must  be  asked,  however  will  not  the  market  work  satisfactorily  with- 
out Federal  intervention  to  arAnge  for  tlie  training  of  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
]>e.rsQnK  in  the  nght  way?  Will  not  the  ijniyersitief  supply  the^right  amount  of  grad-.^ 
uate  educatioh  for  those  who  want  to  purchase  it?!  think Ihe ^answer  is  clearly' 
**no/'  Graduate  education,  if  left  alone,  Would  not  take  piaCe  at  a  pace  which  is  best 
for  our  society/  This  is  a  serious  case  of  what  economists  call  ^'market  failure/'  cslII- 
ing  foxi-public  intervention  through  the  kind  of  pn>grams  you  haye-iupported  under 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  Let  me  suggest  some  reasons  why* 

First,  just  as  today  we  worry  about  the  reindustriajization  and  recapitalization  of 
America,  and  in4;entives  are  appropriately  provided  to  encourage  this  process,  so  we 
should  worjy  about  the  revitalization  of  the -intellectual  base  on  which  this  growth 
will  occur.  The  market  is  sbw— too  slow— to  generate  the  signals  which  will  attract 
the  young  scientists  and  engineers  we  will  surely  need.  The  contributions  which 
graduate  education  and  research  make  to  Qur  industrial  growth  and  modernization 
,can  hardly  hf  exaggerated.  I  see  these  contributioBs  and  work  with. them  every  day 
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in  th#  vibrant  ItesearehTnangle  of  North  Carolina.  There  the  state  and  private  in- 
<iu«try  work  c  uwly^with  the  graduate  school,  of  the  thiw  research  univenuSi  ia. 
thei^Qn.  But  the  Federal  Government  makes  essfential  cont 

-  The  second  rswoii  why  the  Federal  Govermnent  should  be  present  in  Graduate 
Mucatiojj  la  to  help  the  univer»iti«i  sustain  area*  of  scholarly  inquiry  which  for 
reasons  of  fashion  do  not  attract  private  support  yet  are  of  unquestioned  soda! 
"^K*"  "^'iJf  I  include  at  this  point  in  our  histo^.  the  humanities  knd  the 
gether  with  jwrt«  of  the  social  sciences  and  some  profeisional  ai«as.  If  we  allow  the 
advanced  study  of.  say,  history  or  phUowphy  to  decline  in  our  culture  we  will  all  be 
uapoverishfld  as  a  result.  ^    *  an  «; 

Finally  I  believe  there  is  an  exceptionally  strong  case  to  be  made  for  Federal  as- 
sistance, to  Graduht*  Schools  for  the  education  oT  women  and  minority  studentj 
groups  m  our  society  which  have  not  traditionally  participated  fully.  Affirmative 
*^.K°.'**t  «'™i"t'"ent  of  most  graduate  schools,  as  it  is  ofmy  own.  but  programs 
Si^^irSdaJ  exceptionally  hard  to  find,  from  intonJa 

Let  me  now  review  for  you  the  major  challenges  that  face  us  in  the  graduate 
schools  on  a  daily  basis,  Two  seem  to  dWarf  all  other*.  The  first  is  how  to  maintain 
the  equipment  and  other  support  systems  which  are  absolutely  essential  for  an  up- 
todate  graduate  education.  The  firet  part  of^this  problem  involves  scientific  "instnT 
mentation  It  mak^  no  sense  to  train  a  graduate  student  in  science  or -engineerinir 
on  incomplete  or  «b«J|et4r  equipment;  yet  in  many  fields  the  base  price,  rate  of  oh»^ 
le«»nce,  and  coot  of  maintenance  of  this  equipment -are  simply  impoessible  for  us  to 
cover  from  our  own  reeource..  Some  large  research  grants  and  generous  private  do- 
nations help  tojase  the  mstrwnentation  problems.  But  such  sources  by  themselves 
are  unpredictable  and  can  skew  the  teaching  programs  in  directions  which  may  be 
und^irable,  A  m^jor  federal  commitment  to  support  instrumentation  in  graduate 
•chool  of  researdi  univemtiee  must  have,  in  my  yiew,  a  very  high  priority. 
_  The  sky-rocketing  caits  of  libraries  produce  for  the  humanities  and  social  sciences 
the  equivalent  of  the  instrumentaUon  crisis  in  the  sciences  and  engineering  Multi- 
raillion^  volume  r^rch  librariew  have  long  been  th»  glory  of  the  best  American ' 
StSfiJhS iSid  ar»  al«>  Uke  an  open  vein.  We  find  ourselve*  sUpping 

Second,  we  have  heartbreaking  needs  today  for  additional  student  aid.  At  Duke 
we  have  approximately  1500  student*  enrolled  in  our  Graduate  School  and  practical- 
ly none  of  them  receives  support  equivalent  to  what  we  fmd  to  be  genuine  "ne6d." 
Very  nearly  all  of  them  are  truly  independent  from  their  parents  and  in  conse- 
mience  they  live  in  varying  d^rrees  of  poverty  or  increasing  indebtednesB  This  is 
the  reason  for  greatest  anguish  and  frustantion  for  a  graduate  dmn.  Durimg  these 
months  of  spring  we  roam  around  our  institutions  begging  and  cajoling  our  adminis- 
t^auve  coUeagues  to  cut  looee  just  a  UUle  more  ui^r^y  hai^oney,  to  place  a 
few  more  advanced  graduate  students  on  the  undergraduate  teaching  budget,  to 
allow  us  a  litUe  more  accese  to  loan  funds,  and  so  on.  On  the  one  hand  we^  our 
continuing  graduate  student*  forced  either  to  withdraw  or  slow  their  course  because' 
of  the  lack  of  funds.  On  the  other  hand  we  see  perfecUy  splendid  potential  new  en- 
trants dMcouraged  from  entering  graduate  school  because  of  fear  of  fmancial  pree- 
sures  and  the  far  more  attractive  opportunities  elsewhere. 

"cllf^t  .  onlUant  applicant  to  computer  science,  who  with  advan<»d  training 
might  lielp  to  develop  the  fifth  generation  of  computers  for  American  industry,  drift 
on  into  a  routine  job  in  business  with  a  bachelor's  degree,  We  see  the  spectacular 
young  hiolog^  who  might  help  to  give  this  nation  the  edge  in  biotechnSogy  take 
employment  in  banking  or  inaurance.  We  see  a  young  pemm  who  might  help  us  to 
understand  the  nature  of  mternaUonal  conflict  or  the  breakdown  of  the  world  econ- 
omy become  yet  another  of  the  burgeoning  entrants  to  law  school  Repeated  first 
hand  exposure  to  what  I  think  is  such  a  national  misuse  of  yeiy  scarce  and  precious 
tal«it  IS  prhape  the  mpst-dwcouraging feature  of  m^   '  -  ---  -  -  - 

federal  progratos  of  support  are  without  doubt  one  of  the  few  bright  spots  in  the 
bleak  picture  of  support  for  graduate  students.  Both  loan  and  coflWre  work-study 
tunds  play  very  important  roles  in  our  capacity  to  keep  our  students  going.  Overall 
about  fifteen  oercent  of  our  students  at  Duke  are  able  to  continue  only  fccause  of 
these  funds.  Three  of  our  truly  ex<»llent  programs  at  the  master's  level,  in  health 
admmistration,  physical  therapy,  and  public  policy  studies,  would  be' severely  jeop- 
ardized by  disappearance  of  the  loan  programs.  Upward*  of  half  the  students  in 
these  propams  are  dependent  upon  either  NDSL  or  GSL  loans  or  a  combination  of 
*^J"  sfveraj  of  our  Ph.D.  orograms  a  common  pattern  is  for  students  to  be 
.supported  in  their  early  years  on  loans  funds  and  in  later  years  on  r«»arch  granta. 
Many  of  our  program^  ^w»e  college  work  study  fund*  to  accomplish  a  variety  of  criti- 
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«U  teaching  and  research  imkM  while  supporting  their  graduate  students  at  the 
sonie  time.  .  . 

In.  order  to  give  you  >some  first-hand  feeling  for  just  how  important  the  federal  . 
fund*  can  be  to  individu^  student*  I  picked  out  virtually  at  random  the  records  of 
two  students  who  have  made  excellent  use  of  thaie  fundi.  -The  first  i«  a  female  com- 
pleting a  Ph.D.  in  For^try  and  Environmental  Studiee.  She  decided  to  come  to  9ur 
high-co«t  private"  university  because  of  the  unique  program  we  have  in  this  field. 
She  ia  now  completing  a  doctoral  dissertation  on  how  pine 'trees  can  be  made  to 
gnjw  in  wetland  areas.  She  had  already  accumulated  over  six  thousand  dollars  in 
NDSL  and  GSL  loan  obligation*  as  an  uncki^aduate.  After  payiag  tuition  »he  re- 
ceives $67  per  month  ixpt  from  the  stipend  the  university  is  able  to  award  her.  In 
consequence  loans  are  essential  and  she  has  accumulate  over  i&OOO  additional 
NDSL  loan  c^ligatioii^  during  her  gr^uate  years.  She  will  graduate  and  take  her 
first  job  in  teaching,  res55arch,  government,  or  the  fore»t  industry  with  a  loan  obliga- 
tion of  more  than  $15,000. 

The  second  student  is  a  minority  female  in  our  truly  outstanding  graduate  pro- 
gram in  religion.  Like  most  scholars  of  religion^he  M»  Jiad  a  loi^  road  to  travel 
through  undergraduate  college,  seminary,  and*he  Ph.D.  prc^am.  She  will  emerge 
with  a  superb  capacity  to  enable  us  to  understand  our  religious  heritage,  but  also  a 
ctunbined  debt  of  approximately  $40,000.  , 

1  regard  both  these  dedicated  students  as  boundon  a  course  which  will  yield  bene- 
fits to  our  society  far  in  excess  of  the  cost  to  socirty  of  their  training.  I  am  also 
virtually  certain  that  they  could  not  have  accompUshed  their  goals  without  tl^e  loan 
programs  authorized  under  the  Higher  Eflucatiojt  Act  of  1065.  Accordingly,- 1  consid- 
er the  reauthorization  of  the  Act  to  be  abeolutelv  essential  to  the  national  interest.- 

I  would  like  finally  to  offer  a  few  comments  about  particular  features  of  the  pro- 
poeed  feautborization.  I  have  already  implied  my  strong  support,  for  Title  II  and  I 
have  reported  how  much  we  depend  now  oti  J^lfeL,  GSTU  and  College  Work-Study 
authorized  under  Title  IV.  I  would  welcome  an  increase  in  the  loan  limits  for  gradu- 
ate study  and  an  increase  in  the  availability  of  workstudy  funds  for  graduate  stu- 
>Ki  dehts.  1  support  the  propoeed  statutory  definition  of  independent  student  which 
J*^  comes  far  closer  to  reality  than  does  the  present  definition.  I  also  favor  the  provi- 
s ion  for  loan  consolidation  and  flexible  loan  repayment  Although  I  was  not  asked 
specifically  to  addresf^  myself  to <Title  VI  I  have  spent  much  of  my  career  concerned 
with  international  education  and  I  would  have  to  endorse  enthusiastically  the  far- 
sighted  program  contained  therein.  I  have  recently  ifompleted  a  study  for  the  Insti- 
tute of  International  Education  on  the  value  of  study  abrpad  and  I  am  more  per- 
suaded than  evA  of  the  immense  value  of  exchange  pn^mms  at  both  student  and  .  , 
faculty  levels.  The  federal>fsupport  for  foreign  langiiage  and  international  studenta 
is  es«»entiai  for  the  maintenance  of  our  national  competence  it;  this  area.  Title  VIU 
strikes  me  as  providing  an  excellent  pn^am  of  infrastructure  support  which  would 
help  us  to  respond  to  some  of  the  problems  I  have  mentioned  above*  .  - 

In  Title* IX  I  would  have  to  give  top  priority  to  Title  C  which  is  the  b^t  device  I 
can  think  of  to  attract  back  to  graduate  schools  the  absolutely  first-rate  talent  . 
which  thi»  nation,  needs  s^d  deserves.  Title  B  is  a  good  prt^am  which  I  would  like 
to  see  continued.  Title  A  is  an  imaginative  scheme  which  should  be  given  a  period  of 
trial  "  * 

Finally  let  me  oiler  my  ^uthusiastic  support  for  FIPSE,  authorized  under  Title  X.  . 
This  fund  has  provided  us  at -Duke  with  seed  money  for  probablv  the  most  innova-    ^  ^ 
tive  program  in  our  graduate  school  over  the  last  decade,  a  broiidly-based  masfers  of  / 
liberal  arts  degr^.  aimed  at  the  exceptional  populatioi?  of  adult  professiormls  in  the 
Research  Triungre  area. 

It  is  hard  for  me  to  think  of  a  piece  of  legislation  whose." reauthorization  is  more  . 
important  for  the  national  welfare  than  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  J  am  most  - 
-  -    .  gratdlilfo^-th&^portm  my:'commenta^upon.iL   :  ..^   

'      STATEMENT  OF  CHAUFURD  GOODWIN,  VICE  PHOVOST  AND  DEAN  . 

OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL,  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  - 

Mr,  Gcx)dWin.  Thank  you  very,  much* 

Mr.  Simon.  Yes,  let  me  just  add,  yes,  however  you  want  to  ap- 
proach this.  We  wiil  enter  your  full  statements  in  the  record:  If  you  ■ 
want  to  sanxmarke  them  or  expand  or  however  you  wish  to  ap- 
proach  it. 

Mr.  Goodwin,  thank  you  very "tiMirh/Mr,  Chairin^^^ 
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First  let  me  say  how  pleased  I  am  to  be  here.  It's  a  great  privi- 
*  1  ■         testify  in  this  important  reauthorization.  - 

I  thmk  It  may  be  most  useful  for  me  simply  to  supplement  my 
prepared  statements  rather  than  to  read  segments  of  them,  or  even 
to  summarize,  hi  fact,  I  thought  it  might  .be  most  interesting  for 
you  to  hear,  some  impressions  from  the  trenches,  so  to  speak,  reac- 
tions of  a  graduate; dean  at  this  particular  season  in  our  school 
year,  to  give  you  some  sense  of  what  it's  like  out  there  and  the 
impacHhat  the  Federal  legislation  has  upon  it,  and  I've  picked  out 
a^  number  of  impressions  that  have  come  to  me  over  the  last  sever- 
al weeks.  » 

The  fn-st  is  with  respect  to  undergraduate.  Most  of  us  who  teach 
graduate,  students  also  teach  undergraduate,  and  that's  certainly 
the  case  with  me.  I  m  very  struck  at  this  season  to  be  writing  refer- 
ences and  to  be  discussing  with  our  very  best  undergraduates  their 
entry  to  law  school  to  business  school,  and  to  employment,  directJy 
after  their  bachelor  s  degree. 

This  is  in  very  sharp  contrast  to  the  situation  I  can  remember- 15 
years  ago,  when  the  top  students  in  my  own  discipline,  which  is  ec- 
onomics, would  typically  be  talking  about  graduate  school.  We 
sadly,  seldom  see  that  thes^  days.  And  I  think  that's  one  important 
impression  I  bring  away.   .  . 

A  second  impression  comes  from  serving  on  the  fellowship  com- 
mittee at  my  university,  where  we  looked  at  the  very  best  appli-  ' 
;  cants  who  come  to  us  and' apply  for  our  top  fellowships,  which  I 
think  will  be  tlie  c^quivalent  of  the  fellowships  you  envisage  under 
title  IX  m  terms  of  prestige  and  importance. 

We  have  about  15  of  those  to  bestow  each  year,  through  the  en- 
dowment we  have  for  that  purpose.  We  have  37  graduate  programs 
and  we  have,  I  would  say,  something  like  150  absolutely  first-class 
appheants  in  those  various  fields,  and  it's  truly  a  heartbreaking  ex- 
perience to  have  to  go  through  those  150  applicants  and  try  to  iden- 
tify lo  who  should  be  picked  out. 

Now,  I  don't  know  what  hiippemSd  to  the  other  135,  but  I  suspect 
that  a  substantial  proportion  drift  off  into  otlifer  occupations.  And 
again,  it's  a  sad  situation. 

My  third  impression  is  with  respect  to  our  continuing  graduate 
students,  those  who  are  working  on  their  degrees  and  approaching 
completion.  This  is  the  time  of  year  when  we're  trying  to  piece  out 
their  survival  thrmigh  another  year,  and  we  have  to  do  this  with 
the  greatest  cunniftg  and  cleverness.  We  put  them  on  undergradu- 
ate teacl^ing  budgets.  We  find  scraps  of  money  here  and  there;  We 
allow  them,  frequently,  to  reduce  their  course  load  so  that  they  can 
tiike  employment.  In  some  cases  we  see  them  drop  out. 
"  So,  it's  a  sad  situation  and  a  tinie  bf  great'aiiguish  tortus,  to  try 
to  work  with  these  students. 

The  ilext  impression  I  bring  away  is  of  some  of  our  programs 
which  have  §i  long  history  and  a  distinguished  history,  which  are 
now  striving  to  maintain  some  sort  of  critical  mass  of  graduate 
study,  I  spe-dk  of  departments  like,  our  language  department,  clas- 
sics, philosophy,  which  have  s.uch  small  groups  of  graduate  stu- 
dents that  it's  very  difficult  for  them  to  keep  alive  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram. And  I  think  .this  is  anothei'  subject  of  real  concern 's|or  us 


The  next  impression  is  with  respect  to  the  sciences  mainly  where 
1  see  almost  daily  a  time  of  great  struggle  to  maiTitam  instrnmen- 


tation.  We  see  frustration  from  our  scientists,  both  m  their  teach- 
ing and  in  their  research  in  operating  at  the  frontier  of  their _disci- 
pline.  They  come  to  me  regularly,  looking  for  university  funds,  , 
somehdw  to  buy  that  extra  piece  of  equipment,  to  match  funds  that 
^re  provided  by  industry,  in  some  way  to  catch  up.  And  the  sen^ 
that  many  of  them  have  is  that  they  are,  falling  steadily  behind. 
"  jFinally;  I  would  point  out  the  last  impr^on  and  that  is  the  dit- 
ficulty  we  have  in  pursuing  our  affirmative  action  goals,  and  that 
is  to  increase  the  number  of  women  and  minorities  in- our  pro- 
grams, with  the  funds  that  we  have  available.  At  Duke  we  have 
five  fellowships  reserved  particularly  for  minorities,  and  we  try  our 
very  best  to  find  funds  elsewhere  for  them.  _ 

But  with  the  pressures  for  teaching  assistants,,  for  particular  par- 
ticipation in  research  programs,  we  have  very  little  loose  money 
that  we  can  direct  to  this  purpose,  and  the  concern  is  very  real^and 
we  feel  that  we  aren't  making  anything  like  the  press  we  should  m 

that  direction.  ,  .         .     ,  \  t'j  n 

Now,  the  place  of  the  Federal  programs  m  this  is  what  I  d  like  to 
just  very  briefly  mention,  I  think  that  some  of  the  few  bright  spots 
that  we  see  on  our  horizon  come  from  the  Federal  prt^ams  that 
are  available  to  us.  First  of  all,  the  loans  About  IS^percent  of  our 
students  are  genuinely  dependent  on  NDSL  s  and  UbLs  and  i 
think  that  if  anything  were  to  happen  to  those  programs,  at  least 
that  proportion  of  our  students  would  disappear.  ^ 

Our  college  work-study  is  another  extremely  useful  program  tor 
us.  It  enables  us  to  ke^p  many  of  the  students  going  at  a  higher 
level  of  activity  t^an  would  occur  otherwise.         ,      .  . 

The  few  remaining  training  grants  we  have,  mainly  in  the  medi- 
cally related  biological  sciences,  permit  us  to  attract  absolutely 
first-fate  students.  But,  unfortunately,  they  are  small  m- number 

and  defining.   ,  .  ,  ,     ■<  i    j  • 

And  finally,  I  would  mention  FIPSE,  which  has  helped  i^  in  our 
particular  case  with  innovation  in  the  graduate  school,  iuid  at  this 
time,  when  we're  so  short  of  funds  for  support  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, to  have  a  little  loose  money  for  innovation  is -remarkably 
valuable.  I  think  the  most  inter^ting  innovative  program  w^ 
had  in  the  last  decade  or  so  has  been  assisted  with  a  FlPSi- grant 
which  we  received  2  years  ago,  for  a  new  degree  program.        /  _ 

So,  maybe  I  can  just  then  summarize  what  I  think  we  need  m 
the  years  ahead.  First  of  all,  I  think  we  need  the  means  to^attract 
the  very  best  graduate  students  to  graduate  schools,  m  relatively 
modest  numbers,  and  I  think  the  proposal  in  title  IX. is  absolutely 
-  first  rate -on  that  point  X  think  we  needi  second,  th^  m^ans  to  sup- _ 
port  the  population  of  graduate  students  who  are,  perhaj^,  not  oi 
that  preeminent  quality,  and  I  think.that  the  loan  programs  and 
.college  work-study  do  that  particularly  well.     ,  . 

Third,  r  think  the  instrumentation  and  library  problem  is  really 
critical  for  us,  and  J  applaud  your  attention-to  that     the  reau- 
•  thdrization.  And  th^h,  finally,  f  want  again  to^mention  th^^^ 
tunity  that's  presented  through  mnovation.  Whether  HFbi!.  is  the 
only  mechanism,  I  wouldn't  like  to  say.   ;  ;  ,  ■  . 
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^  But  I  thmk  that  this  is  a  time  when  we  can  be  creative  and 
imaginative  in  graduate  education,  and  T  think  that  if  any  means 
.  can  be  alforded  to  help  us  with  that,  that's  very  worthwhile.  I  refer 
particularly  to  the  opportunity  for  new  degrees,  which  can  appeal 
to  a  changing  population  of  older  Americans,  for  example.  That,  in 
particular,  is  what  FIPSE  enabled  us  to  do,  to  be  very  creative  in 
that  direction. 

^Cooperative  degrees  with  professional  schools,  we  have  attempted 
that  for  the  first  time,  oves  the  last  several  yters,  to  tap  into  the 
student  body  that's  going  into  the  professional  schools  and  kind  of 
wean, them  away,  indirectly. 

And  finally,  cooperative  activities  with  industry  and  other  parts 
of  the  private  sectat  I  think  that  if  we  have  the  means  tq  experi- 
ment m  that  direction,  there  are  opportunities  that  we  am  pursue- 

Thank  you  very  much.  ' 

^   Mr.  Simon.  Great/Thimit  you  for  your  testimony.  '  . 

Dr.  Rodriguez. 

'[Prepared  statement  of  IJr.  Jaime  Rodriguez  follows:] 

PEKPARKi)  StATKMKNT  OK  pRO>%  JaiMK  E.  RoDHJGUKZ  "l>KAN  OF  GraI^UATK  StUOU;s" 
V.  AND  RiCSKA«teH,  UNIVi:JtSiTY  OF  CajJFORJ^IA,  IsvINK  , 

My  nani6  is  Jaime  E.  Rodrigueij,  aiid  I  am  botMDean  of  Graduate  Studies  and 
Kesearch  and  Professor  of  History  at  th0  University  of  California,  Irving;  The  Uni- 
vemty  of  Califorma  ts  a  nine^ampus  system  which  enrolls  over  130,000  students 
and  13  recc^nized  internationally  as  the  largest  university  in  the  world  and  a  lead* 
ing  insUtutipn  in  the  areas  of  graduate  education  and  research.  As  you  are  aware, 
tederai  assistance  is  a  vital  and  integral  part  of  the  nation's  graduate  and  profes- 
sional educational  system, ^particularly  in  th^  axea  of  doctoral  preparation,  the  area 
upon  which  I  intend  to  focu^  my  comment*.  - 

^  The  Irvine  cainpuii  of  the  University  of  California  is  located  45  miles  south  of  Los 
Angeles  in  the  cjty  of  Irvine.  Total  enrollment  i^. approximately  10,600  student, 
which  mciudes  8,o00  undergraduates,  500  medical  students,  and  approximately  1,500 
graduate  student*.  My  n^ponsibilities  include  the  oversight  and  administration  of 
over  36  graduate  programs  which  span  the  range  of  traditional  disciplines  as  well  as 
innovative  mli  tidisciplinary  programs,  I  am  also  responsible  for  the  administration.  • 
ot  the  capfipus  research  functions,  UCI  conducts  approximately  $26  million  of  re- 
^arch  each  year  and  as  of  the  1980  Natioijal  Sciqnce  Foundation  survey,  ranked 
f>7th  among  major  research  universities;  Graduate  education  and  research  are  cloee- 
}y  hnk^  and  interdependent,  and  therefore  have  vbeen  combined  in  the  Division  of 
Graduate  studies  and  Research.  JMy  responsibiliti^  as* Dean  of  Graduate  Studies 
.  and  Research  at  Irvine  provide  me  with  the  perspective  necessary  to  evaluate  poten^- 
tial  impact^!  of  studiiint, support  decisions  at  both  theistate  and  federal  levels. 

The  importance  to  the  nation's  health  and  welfare  of  graduate  educatioiL  in  all  ^^ 
tields  and  specifically  doctoral  preparation  cannot  be  overstated.  Graduate  r^arch 
educalion  provides  the  training  required  for  future  generatiohs  of  scholars,  scien- 
tists, and  professionals,  and  is  the  principal  source  of  new  scientific,  technical,  and 
cultural  knowledge.  There  is  a  raisperceptibn  on  the  part  of  some  legislators  and 
agencies  at  both  the  state  and  federal  level  that  the  university  is  producing  more 
^holars  and  researchers  than  society,  demands.  The  vast  m^ority  of  graduate  stu- 
i^nt^i^  are  m  fields  of  high  denwrd  fcy  employers.  The  University  of  California  has"  ^ 
shown  considerable  flexibili^  in  meeting  th$  changing  needs  of  the  state -and  • 
nation:  graduate?  enrollment  figures  for  theiast  decade  show  that  changing  demands 
have  been  met;  and  continue  to  be  met.  by  responsive  shifts  in  enrollment  from 
some  discipline*  to  others,  rather  than  new  resource  demand?.  The  state  and  nation 
have  been  well-i^erved  as  a  result  of  their  support  of  graduate  education.  Direct  ben- 
efits stemming  from  graduate  education 'in  the  natural  science  agriculture,  emn-  / 
aeering.  social  sciencas,  the  arts,  and  the  humanities  are  widely  rect^ized. 
.   It  IS  important  for  the  Commission  to  understand  the  nature  of  graduate  edUcd-  " 
tion  at  the  doctoral  level  and  to  distiniguish  it  from  Master's  pn^an^s  and  profes- 
sional  education.  Doctoral  research  training  require  sustained  effort  over  an 
tended  period  of  timfe,  and  must  be  approached  mtensively  if  the  student  m  to  sucr 
ceed,  WTiile  Master  s  prc^ams  admit  part-time  student*,  doctoral  study  by  rxatuxe  is 
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fulUUne  iitudy  with  uivinteKra] 
.  prograiiis,  such     enginyeriug  md  computer  science,  train  Ph.D.s  Imd  passers  the 
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It  is  also  important  to  comment  at  th«  out^t  on  the  current  clinoate  of  support  of 
graduate  education.  While  the  statements  which  follow  are  specific  to' the  Universi- 
ty of  Cahfoniia;  they  more  than  likely  apply  to  research  univemties  nationwide, 
both  private  and  public.  The  climate  of  support  for  graduate  education  can  be  char- 
acterized by  diminishing  federal  direct  support,  federal  cutbacks  in  research  which 
-fund  a  good  number  of  research  as&i^tant«hips  and  training  grants,  diminishing  sup 
'  port  for  graduate  education  by  the  California  state  legislature,  and  intense  competi-  . 
tion  for  the  be$t  studenti?  resulting  from  a  limited  pool  of  applicants.  Competition  . 
for  qualified  students  interested  in  pursuing  graduate  work  is  particularly  acute  ^ 
/  '  with  regard  to  minority  applicant*.  To  some  degree,  the  s^hortagd  of  potential  stu-" 
dents  is  a  result  of  the  lack  of  emphasis  qji  graduate  education  within  our  society. 
Increasingly^  however,  individuals  cite  high  cost  and  a  difficult  job  market  as  m^gor 
reasons  for  not  continuing  their  education.  It  is  alaniijiig  that  many  of  the  very' l^^ 
students  do  not  pursue  a  rh.D.  because  of  high  costs  or  lack  of  suiBcient  support.  To 
^,  the  extent  that  this  occurs,  the  individual  lo«*«j,  and  society,  as  well,  because  our 

\  brightest  citizens  are  not  reaching  their  full  potential. 

The  federal  goveniment  plays  a.  key  role  in.tWIknterlocking  structure  of  .graduate 
student  support  in  that  resources  can  be  applied  in  meaningful  amounts  to  those 
areas  which  need  them  most  and  for  which  substitutes  are  not  readily  available. 
This  applies  to- public  as  well  as  private  institutions  in  that  most  public  institutions 
like  the  University  of  California  are  ^te  assisted,  not  state  supported.  Less  than 
half  of  the  University  of  California's  budget  conies  from  stat«  general  funds.  The 
federal  government^  through  support  of  research  and  various  education  programs,  * 
.  plays  a  major  role  in  non-state  supporjt.  Without  federal  support,  significant  pro- 
grams would  crumble.  Since  the  Commission's  topic  is  , student  financial  assistance,  - 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  students  at  the  Uni verity  of  California  also  contribute 
a  substantial  amount  to  the  costs  of  thpir  education. 

I  am  pleased  to  ^see  that  the  federal  government  is  concerned  about*the  implica- 
tions  of  its  actions  in  student  financial  support  and  that  it  has  created  this  Cotnmis- 
sion.  to  carry  out  fact-finding  activities.  With  the  above  points  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  address  the  range  of  questions  po^  b>  the  Commission  and  the  implications  of 
:     any  significant  cluinges  in  graduate  student  sflpport  by  the  federal  government, 

1.  What  is  the  xondition  of  graduate  edtu:atwn  in  your  systeT^ 

would  you  as^es^  the  health  of  the  various  disciplines?  » 
^  ^,        .  Generally,  at  the  University  of  California,  Irvine  and  throughout^the  system  as  a 
whole,  the  quality  of  graduate  progmnm  has  been  maintained.  This' is  borne  out  by 
the  series  of  recent  reporti*  published  by  the  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Re-  • 
search  Councils,  which  assesjsed  research  doctoral  programs ,  across  the  United  . 
States.  UCI  is  particularly  healthy  in  its  area^  of  specialization.  There  is  solid  ap^^ 
cant  demand  for  UCIs  graduate  programs  and  for  graduates  of  thoee  programs.  To 
sustain  quality  requires  continued  supix>rt,  however,  and  it  has  become  clear  that  in  - 
the  Univeniity  of  California  and  in  other  research  universities  we  are  reaching  the 
crisis  point.  Further  iruts  in  support  are  certain  to  adversely  affect  the  quality, 
breadth,  and  depth  of  oUr  university  graduate  education  pn^ams. 

2.  Has  the  quality  of  graduate  education  in  your  sy^tem/iYtstitution  suffered  in 
recent  years  in  tenns  of  the  type  and  number  of  students  being  attracted  and  the pro- 

/.        graw  being  offered?  If  so,  what  have  been  the  causes?  Have  certain  fields  been  affect-  '■■  .  ^ 
.    k    V  ed  mare  than  others,  e,g.,  the  social  sciences  and  humanities? 
.  f  '      The  quality  of  graduate  education  within  the  University  of  California  has  been 
maintained  to  date  but  it  is  increasingly  more  difficult  to  attract  outstanding  stu- 
<  .  dents.  I  believe  this  situation  exists  Uiau^e  fewer  individuals  are  deciding  to  enter 

graduate  school  and  there  is  intense  competition  for  thoe^  qualified  students  who  do  ^ 
decide  to  avail  themselvetj  of  the  opportunities  for  a  graduate  education.  Although 

  the  ahortage  pf  excellent ^aduate  students  is  a^|;enerai  problem,  it  is  particularly^  

"   "    '     "acute  in  the  ^cajS?  of  nnhd        THe  student^  decision  on  where 

school  is  often  depend^t  on  the  package  of  financial  assistance  avaiUibli;.  There  is 
r  evidence  that  some  of  the  very  best  students  are  not  entering  graduate  schools  be-'  . 
cause  of  the  high  cost!  This  is  widely  evident  in  all  fields  but  is  particularly  acute  in 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  In  response  ^^to  the  crisis  in  the  humanities^ 
the  Mellon  Foundation  has  just  established  the  National  Fellowships  in  the  Human-  ; 
ities,  on  whose  selection  comhiittee  I  serve.  In  sorne  fields  such  as  engineering  , and 
computer  science  an  inverse  set  of  problems  exist  in  that  rewards  are  so  significant 
and  immediate  that  few  students  pursue  graduate  studies  beyond  the  Bacheior^s  and 
Master's  degrees.  As  a  r«»ult»  in  order  to  maintaiii  quality  graduate  prc^am;^  and 
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excellence,  univertiitie^  have  turmsd  to  higher  enrollments  of  foreign  stu- 
dents. It  x«  important  to  underiore  the  fact  that  this  problem  is  not  one  of  increase 
iiig  foreign  enrollments  but  ond  of  decreasing  numbers  of  U.S.  students  who  want  to 
attend  graduate  school.  The  nit  Ipss  to,  the  United  States  in  advances  in  science,  . 
-technolc^,  innovation,  and  schplarship  attributable  to  its  own  citizens  is  reason  for 
serious  concern.  1  < 

Hnally,  it  is  important  to  pojjit  but  at  this  juncture  that  the  current  level  of  tjtate 
support  and  the  quality  of  graduate  progmms  in  the  University  of  California  ha;s 
been  sustained  because  other  parts  of  the  system  have  borne  the  cost  of  maintaining 
graduate  programs  by  various  cutbacks.  For  eatanople,  faculty  and  staff  have  fore- 
gone*  cost  of  living  increase  in  recent  years.  While  this  shows  commitment  to  gradu- 
ate education  on  the  part  of  the/institution,  these  are  cacditions  which  clearly 
caimot  continue  to  exist. 

S,  Ha^  the  pattern  of  support  for  graduate  stmfents  shifted  in  recent  year^  in  your 
«>«/em/iwf/4ari4?n?  H%a^  have  been  the  effecU  o^K  the  size  and  quality  of  your  pro- 
.  grams?  - 

The  pattern  we  have  noticed  within  the  University  of  CWifomia  is  that  students 
are  receiving  leas  grant,  fellowship,  and  work  study  support  and  are  relying  more  on 
loans.  This  loan  aid  is  becoming  more- expensive  to  the  student  us  interest  rates  in- 
crease and  payback  periods  and  foi^veness  clause  decrease.  The  result  is  that 
those  students  who  pensevere  and  attend  graduate  schools  are  accepting  greater 
amounts  of  indebtedness  which  they  will  find  difficult  to  repay.  The  implication  of 
this  situation  for  the  future  is  that  graduate  education  will  continue  to  diminish  in 
attractivenm.  The  damage  to  the  size  and  quality  of  our  programif  h«iS  not  yet  been 
too  greai^  because  the  University  has  placed  high  priority  on  graduate  pn^rams  and 
sustained  theno  Uirough  various  subsidies.  We  are  approaching  some  very  difficult . 
times,  however,  if  incentives:  including  creative  federal  gradu^  student  support 
progran>s,  arfe  not  restored* 

I  have  two  comments  about  specific  federally-supported  loan  pn^ams.  One  alter- 
native proposed  for  graduate  and  profei^ional  student  financial  aid  is  the  ALAS  pro- 
gram, requiring  the  repayment  of  interest  on  student  loans  by  the  student  during 
the  in-school  period.  Graduate  students  have,  as  a  group,  even  more  limited  re- 
sources and  greater  financial  need&  than  undergraduates,  li  is  unreasonable  to 
^expect  a  graduate  student,  who  qualffles  for  loan  aid  on  the  basis  of  financial  need, 
to  make  high  interest  payments  while  in  school.  I  do,  however,  support  the^ew  Op- 
tions program,  anotJier  proposal  which  is  not  only  creative  in  its  utiliaation  of  avail- 
able loan  rc^urces,  but  also  practical  By  supporting  the  consolidation  of  a  student's 
outstanding  loans,  Options. oners  appropriate  means  for  the  management  of  individ-  - 
ual  student  indebtedness,  and  enhances  the  availability  of  loan  funds  for  other  stu- 
dent* and  programs*     .  -  .  \ 

4'  What  dv  you  consider  to  be  the  appropriate  federal  role  in  financing  graduate 
education?  Are  alternative  sources,  e.g.,  state  and  corporate  sources  able  to  take  up 
the  nlack  of  reduced  federal  funding'^ 

The  federal  government  .  plays  a  key  role  in  supporting  all  graduate  pn^rams, 
smce  the  education  of  scientii^,  scholara,  "and  professionals  and  the  new  technical^ 
and  cultural  knowledge  that  graduate  r^arch  provides  are  vital  to  the  national  in- 
terest. The  natijre  and  rec(^i2ed  benefits  of  graduate  education  are  nationaa  in 
scope,  and  require  bro^-ba»ed  national  commitment*  which  attend  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  th«  entire  country,  While  California  legislators  are  generally,  con^ 
cerned  with  the  quality  of  graduate  education,  they  have.takeu  the  view  that  bene- 
fits specific  to  the  state  must  be  clear  to  win  their  full  support 

All  major  research  universities,  whether  public  or  private,  aine  dependent  on  the 
federal  government.  When  cpnsideriiig  federal  support  for  public  institutions  such 
^  ns  the  University  of  California,  it  is  important  to  re^mphaSize  that  these  institu- 
tions are  state  assisted  and  not  state  supported  At  this  time^  the  state  of  CWifomia 
is  seriously  coiisiderifng  reduciiig  support  for  graduate  education 'and  the  private  . 
y       sector  has  not  demonstrate  a  wiilingj;ess  to  take  up  the  slack     either  state  or 
\      federal  funding,  even  in  areas  such  as  ezigineering  and  computer  i^iience  where 
clear  and  direct  benefits  obtain; 

S.  Are  vertain  types  of  federal  support,  e^.,  fellowships,  research  assistantshipSr 
loans,  niore  appropriate  for  $ome  fields  and  types  of  study  than  others  (eg,  arts  and 
\$ciences  comparea  to  professiofial  sch^ls,  scieruies  compared  to  humanities,  nwster's 
compared  U>  Ph.D.  students)? 

,With  respect  to  Ph.D.  programs  in  all  fields  at  research  universitiaj,  federal  sup- 
port should  be  granted  as  research  assistantships,  fdliowships,  and  loans,  in  that 
order.  Research  assistantships,  whether  in  the  humamties  or  the  sciences,  are  the 
1. — ,n^Qrt,  rieHirabl^.  ly^uuise  tboy  Iwad  the  ctudcnt  toward  involvement  ix\  iiw  T^SrOh 
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that  is  the  sub^taiice  of  graduate  «3ucation:  Such  f(^^  agencies  as  the  iNiation^^ 
Institujpj  of  Health  and  National  ^ence  Foundation  have  made  considerable  fund- 
ing avfilable  for  research  asAustanis  through  their  ongoing  research  support  pro- 
grams. Similar  structures  and  support  mechanisms  need  to  be  created  in  such  agen- 
cies as  thfe  National  Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the  National  Endowment  . 
for  the  Arts/ These  institutions  should  begin  to  focus  their  attention  more  dn'  sup- 
port to  graduate  education  rather  than  public  performing  arts  arid  exhibitions 
which  ar«  ar^  that  have  recently  eiyoyed' increased  support  from  the  private 
sector.  Again,  I  emphasize  the  necessary  orientation  of  graduate  education  to  full- 
time  study,  and  the  difficulty  of  self-support  in  unrelated  work/ It  is  important  to 
point  out  that  research  assistantships  are  not  only  integral  to  the  educational  proc- 
ess, but  also  ma^  be  considered  self^upport|of  the  mo^  positive  kind.  Be^rch  as- 
sistantiihips  provide  essential  overlap  of  work  and  soidy  and* should  he  supported  by 
the  federal  government  in  one  way  or  another  in  all  fit?lds.  Fellowships  are  also  an 
important  and  useful  source  of  graduate  student  financial  assistance;  but  they^'do 
not  provide  the  educational  and  self-help  benefits  of  research  assistantships.  Since 
the  financial  rewards  in  many  fields  are  not  ipreat,  loans,  particularly  if  utilised  as  a 
significant  component  of  student  financial  aid,  often  fuiictioa  as  a  disincentive  to 
seeking  graduate  training,       -  ' 

ft  To  whut  extent  should  students  be  rsjspomibk  for  financing  their  gmduak  edu- 
vatipn?  What  part  should  loanB  play  in  tbh  fifumcing'^  Has  the  growth  in  graduate 
student,  indebtedness  (Siused  your  institution/system  prvblenis  in  terms  of  attracting 
arid  keeping  able  graduate  students?  ' 

As  noted  above,  doctoral  study  requires  full-time  attention.  Unlike  the  majority  ol' 
underjpraduate  students,  most  graduate  stiuients  are  independent  adults  and  respon- 
sibie  forHheir  own  support.  Graduate  students  are  already  living  at  or  below  the 
poverty  level  and  many  have  loan  indebtedness  related  to  their  iindergraduat^  edu< 
cation.  Loans  should  pky  a  minor  role  in  their  iiup]k>rt  and  when  given,  they  should 
be  low  interest  w^th  long  payback  periods.  For  i|joee  ftelds  which  meet  certain  na- 
tional interests,  loan  agreements  should  have  foi^iveness  clauses  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  enter  research  and  scholarship  fields  >frhich  are  important  to  the  nations 
breadth  and  depth  of  s<;ience,  scholarship,  and  other  intellectual  pursuits.  The 
present  loan  situation  is  having  deleterious  effects  on  the  acct^ibility  of  graduate 
education  to  many  s^?ments  of  :pur  society.  To  the  extent  t^t  minorities  majce  up  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  group  most  dependent  on  financial  aid,  small  changes  in 
the  conditions  pf  financial  aid,  acct^  and  cost  will  have  disproportionately  large 
imp^t  on  minority  graduate  studentij.  Small  changes  at  the  margin,  therefore, 
shoialchi^  carefully  evaluated  given  tixis  differential  impact  r  . 

7.  WKat  programs  or  efforts  have  your  system/institutiori  found  most  effective  in  < 
the  revruitment  and  training  of  minority  and  fenidle  graduate  students?  What  role  ' 
should  the  federal  government  play  in  this  effort?  , 

This  is  a  difficult  problem  and  one  which  the  University  of  California  m*s  wres- 
tled with  for  a  number  of  years.  Much  attention  has  been  given  to  minority  student 
reci:uitment  but  less  attention  has  been  given  to  minority  student  retention  and  suc- 
cess, particularly  at  the  doctoral  level.  Mor0  money  and  more  support  programs  will 
not  solve  the-  problem.  Mechanisms  are  needed,  which  build  the  minority  student 
into  the  academic  mainstream  and  ensure  tliorough  a«)d  intimate  involvement  with 
research.  It  is  this  grounding  in  research,  writing,  analysis,  and  scientific  inquiry, 
that  will  give  minority  graduate  students  the  oppprtunity  not  only  to  find  a  job: 
"  upon  graduation  but  to  aspire  along  with  their  non-miuority  counterparts  to  impo>r 
tant  positions  as  scientists,  scholaj^,  and  educators.  '      .  \ 

At  the  linivei^ity  of  California,  Irvine,  we  are  conducting  an  experinjental,  three- 
year  pilot  program  designed  to  addr^;  this  central  coiicern  of  noinority  retention 
and,  success  at  the  graduate  level  The  project  js  called  "A  Faculty  Mentor  Prcferam 
^  for  Minority  Graduate  Studeatij''  and  is  being  supported  by  a  grant  from  the  Fund 
Tor  the  lmprovement  of  Poet^Secoiidaryriidncation.-JDuring  "each  year  of  the  jwjeet,  . 
minority  student  mehtees  in  their  second  year  of  Ph,D,  preparation  are  paired  with 
faculty  mentors  bast^  ^on  theix^  mutual  research  interests*  The  mente>e  s  Research 
Assistant  salary  is  paid  by  the-^  project  for  the  first  year  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
student  will  develop  essential  writing  and  analysis  skills  as  weU  as  a  better  under- 
staiiding  of  the  academic  milieu.  A  desired  short-term  outcome  of  this  collaborative 
relationship  is  a  high  quality  research  p^per  potentially  acceptable  to'  a-scholarly 
journal. addition*  it  (s  hoped  that  the  student  will  continue  as  a  research  "bassist- 
ant  on  the  mentor's  funded  research  projects  and  maintain  close  productive  involve- 
ment with  research  activities  over  his  or  her  entire  educational  career.- 

While  fellowship  support  is  an  imjwtanLj^^of  mi^^^^ 
'^portpi^faini^^  aiigmeated.by  research  assistantsbip 


suppgrt.  If  this  is  mt  dom;  the  fellowship  support  niay  become  a  disincentive  to  thi. 

mechanism  the  federal  government  can  use  in  aiding  all  graduate  students  witli  the 
S»S"^hf  ^  ^^'^''^  educations.  This  is  even  more  im^ortaHTm"  h  r^ard  to  iSrIy 
students  because  without^encouragement  and  incentive,  more  minori^^tudente  wiS 
thl  f the-^ntjal  experience  of  research  involvement  FinaUy  to 

■  itv  c^K  '"'H  r^uce  the  feeling  of  alienation  on  the  part  of  rnSor? 

^hose  student*  who  are  successfully  recruited  wiU  have  a  Weater  li^ ell 
hood  ot  being  retamed  and  graduating.  To  facilitate  the  process  of  nStrstudent 
jnvplvement  in  research,  I  suggest  that  the  amount  of  fideral  sup^rt  for  r22S 
assistants  be  increased  in  all  fields  and  that  the  regulations  pertah^S  at  usT^ffel 
uTAnf 'H^^  to-allow  the  redirection  SfTporJon^oftSSnrto  F^^ 

SS^^r^L  tTT'^  Assiatantship  pn^^ams  whenev^  Wtical.  i^ogramTS^ 
eled  after  the  UC  Irwne  pilot  program,  I  believe,  will  mept  the  goals  for  which  the 
-  ^tablished  and  can  raise  both  the  quali>  of  thieduSm  provid^ 

■  ^^f^'^J^^-^^^''^  of  success  achieved  throughout  the  gtaduate's  career 

Mr.  Lhairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the 
Commission.  I  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  quraUo^s.  oeion.  uie 

STATEMENT  OF  JAIME  RODRIGUEZ.  DEAN.  THE  GRADUATE 
SCHOOL,  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNiA  AT  IRVINE 

Dr.  Rodriguez.  Thanlt  you  very  much.  1 

It's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee,  I  have 
been  very  much  concerned  about  the  problems  of  graduate  educa- 
tion  and  research  for  some  time  and  I  would  like  to  echo  some  of 
the  thmgs  that  have  been  said  before.  ! 

Particularly,  1  would  like  to  echo  the  impoirtance  of  innovative 
programs  such  as  J'IPSE.  I,  too,  have  obtained  ia  grant  to  develop  a 
{^ogrgn/onmmonty  students,  and  this  has  h^ped  us  tremendous- 

Today  FflT like  to  talk  about  my  experiences,  Wth  as  a  scholar  of 
i^tm  American  history  and  my  experiences  as  dean  of  graduate 
studies^and  research  at  Irvine.  I  am  interested  in  many  areas,  but  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  thrte.  Title  III  institutional  aid,  title  VI 
mternational  education,  and  title  IX.  graduate  programs. 

Before  going  into  the  details,  let  me  emphasize  that  ^  think  it's 
extremely  important  to' support  graduate  education  and  research  at 
ail  levels,  particularly  in  the  sciences.  But  today  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  disparity  that  exists  between  support  of  graduate 
education  and  of  research  between  the  so-called  hard  sciences  and 
the  social  sciences  and  the  humanities. 

Bo,  I  would  like  to  speak,  first,  about  title  IX,  and  to  applaud  the  ■ 
decision  to  propose  a  national -graduate  fellows  program.  If  one 
compares  the  support  the  sciences  have  for  graduate  education  it's 
startling  to  see  how  well  they  are  supported. 

Now,  I  say  this  realizing  that  science  too  needs  tremendous  sup- 
port But  m  contrast  to  the  support  that  exists  for  the  humanities 
and  the  social  sciences,  science  support  is  munificent.  In  the  area 
ot  humanities  and  social  sciences,  p-aduate  istudents  really  are  be- 
coming second-class  students.  Typically,  In  the  area  of  sciences  and 
biological  sciences  and  medical  sciences  and  physical  sciences  and 
engineering,  a  student  can  expect  to  receive  fellowship  support  re- 
search assistanceship  support,  and  oftentimes  dissertation  research 
support.  A  student  is  part  of  the  research  enterprise  of  that  area 
so  that  typically  the  students  that— at  least  the  leading  doctoral  re^  ' 
search  universities— may  expect  more  or  less  full  support  in  the 
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area  of  the  sciences.  This  is  very  different  than  in  the  hiimaniti^  - 

ahd  in  social  sciences.  .  ,    :         i  i  *i. 

Typically,  the  humanities  and  social  scienc^  have  only  the  sup- 
port that  is  available  from  their  own  institution  and  ^  support 
at  the  level  of  teaching  assistanceships.  Now,  this  is  extremely  im- 
port because  most  of  our  graduate  institutions  rely  on.graauate 
itudents,  both  for  research  support,  as  research  assistants,  and  ?lso 
for  teaching  support  as  teaching  assistants.  ^ 
:  not  proviSe  the  same  sort  of  cntical  support 

f  for  graduate  education  that  research- assistanceship  do^.  In  the 
"  are^  where  there  are  research  assistanceships,  those  students  are 
directly  related  with  the  research  enterprise.  They  re  moving  di- 
rectly into  their  doctoral  research.  They're,  m  tact,  moving  to 

^nX^oth^SS' after  a  year  or  3  years  of  teaching  assistance- 
ships,  those  students  have  learned,  more  or  less  what  they  can 
learn  as  teaching  assistants.  Thereafter,  they're  providmg  relativ^ 
Iv  low-paid  labor  for  our  graduate  prt^ams.  And  this  means  that 

•  tWr  own  graduate  study  suffers.  It  means  that  m  the  areas  of  hu- 
manities id  social  sciences  it  is  typical  for  $Uidents  to  spend  b  to 
m^lSsin  graduate  study,  as  opposed  to^4  to  Wars  that^s  tyP^^^f. 
in  the  sciences,  so  that  not  only  are  students  taking  much  longer, 
to^^e  incurr  ng^^  c  some  ways, 
they're  rSeiving  a  second-<;lass  education;  because  they're  having 
to  spend  so  much  of  their  time  simply  supportmg  themselves. 

Iiiaddition  to  that,  the  support  that  is  available  for  graduate  stu- 
dents in  tKenc^ 

support  that  is  available  for  graduate  students  m  tSeTumamties 

'        Irfer!  for "ex^ple,  to  CTOP  fellowship  support  for  minority- 
students,  comparing  the  training  grante  that, are  ava^^^^^ 
such  institutions  at*  he  National  Institutes  of  Health,  and  NSF  and 

°*Aga?m  tlie^ea  of  humanities  an^d>cial' sciences,  one  fmds 
that  tm  ninkgran^^  are  not  uncommon  in  the  sciences,  are 
noneStentrl)  ^at  when  graduate  deans  or  graduate  progranis 
STSsUpiSt  both  for  research  and  for  graduate  training,  m 
thlVrewSeWanities  and  social  sciences,  we  fmd  that  this  is 

^  And^y^^c'Sfy,  the  defmition  of  what  is  supported  varies  widely. 
For  example,  the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  I.  spent  y ester- 
dZ  telS  with  the  National  Science  Foundation,  supports  the 
a?ea  of  fecSiomics.  But  it  supports  only  some  aspecfs  of  economics. 

•  It  does  not  support  other  critical  aspects  such  as  economic  history 
-  -  or-the  study  of  certain  aspectg,of  $coixo.mic  policy.     .  ^       ... ..^^ 

I  tSSnily,  in  my  owT scholarly  interests,  am  concerned  with 
the  m:ent  evekts  in  Mexico  and  am  developing  a  research  program 
n  thS  area.  But  it's  difficult  to  fmd  support  from  the  NationJ Jci- 
ence  Foundatiori,  which  suppoj$s  economics,  or  from  the  National 
Endowment  of  Humanitiesf  wlftch  would  support  hi^ry.  because 
the  suDoOrt  of  the  two  are  so  different.  j  j 

So  thS  I  think  it's  important  not  Only  to  support  graduate  edu- 
cation in  the  areas  of  humanities  4md  «>cial  sciences,  but  also jm 
some  m^^ingful  way  to  provide  the  kmd  of  support  that 
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;rable  to  those  in  the  area  of  sciences^  because"  we  Tiave  e^^^ 
students,  but  students  are  beginning  not  to  consider  these  areas, 
simply  because  not  only  is  it  more  costly,  not  only  are  they  second-. 
class  citizens,  but  they're  being  told  that  there  is  no  room  for  them, 
•later,  when  they  complete  their  degrees.  _ 

I  am  particularly  concerned  because  I'm  also  a  member  of  the ^ 
Committee  for  the  Mellon  Foundation  on  Humanities.  And  I'm 
struck  by  the  high  quality  students  who  really  do  wafit- to  study  the 
humanities,  and  are  fmding  it  very  difficult  to  do  so. 

.     The  second  area  that  I'd  hke  to  talk  about  briefly  is  the  area  of 

1.  international  education  in  title  VI.  International  education  and  re- 
search typically  comes  iirthe  form  of  grants  to  the  national  re-- 

,  source  centers  and  to  the  foreign  language/ area  study  fellowship 

;  programs.  Both  of  these  programs  should  be  expanded,  if  the 
United  States  is  to  maintain  adequate  knowledge  of  the  world.  And 
as  the  Brademas  report  indicates,  there  is  a  tremendous  la3k  of 
knowledge  m  many  areas  of  the  world,  not  only  in  areas  that  are 
little  known,  but  even  in  the  areas  that  are  supposedly  well  known. 

I  speak,  for  example,  of  the  fact  that  we  have  a  shortage  of  spe- 
cialists on  the  Soviet  Union,  a  shortage  of  specialists  m  such  areas 
as  Latin  America,  where  I  have  expertise. 

,  ;  Part  of  the  problem  is  not  simply  that  there  is  little  support  for 
international  programs,  but  alsa  that  inany  of  these  international 
programs  are  linked  with  special  restrictions.  For  example,  right 

.  now  ^iority  in  area  programs  is  given  to  those  programs  which 
have  unkages  between  language  and  area  studies  and  professional 
schools.  This  means  that  the  area  of  study  centers  across  the  coun- 
try, whether  they  be  Latin  American  study  centers,  whether  they  : 
be  Asian  study  centers,  are  being  encouraged  not  to  train  profes- 
sionals m  the  different  disciplines,  but  really  to  train  people  who 
are  going  to  become  professionals  in  business  and  other  areas, 
where  there  is  already  adequate  support,  qr  w^ere  support  can  be  / 

.  found  in  the  public  sector.  <^ 

So  that  when  a  crisis  occurs  in  feome  part  of  the  world,  we  fmd 
that  we  lack  specialists  in  economics  and  history  and  sociology  of- 
these  countries. 

In  addition  to  distorting  the 'academic  purposes  of  the  area  study 
centers,  these  restrictions  also  have  'another  effect,  which  is  that 
•they  emphasize  little-known  languages.  In  my  area,  Latin  America, 
for  example,  the  emphasis  is  on  developing  expertise  in  little- 
knowm  Latin  American  Indian  languages,  such  as  Nowat  in  Mexico 
and  Kechua  m  Spanish.  Now,  these  languages  are  important.  But 
its  not  important  for  large  niifnbers  of  people  to  specialize.  Tha 
critical  language  in  the  area  is  Spanish,  or  the  second  critical>w!^ 
is  Portuguese,  and  yet  because  of  restrictions  in  these  programs  it 
isTery  difficult  to  obtain  support  Tor  them."  "  '  7  '  ~  "'r" 
But  most  inmortantly,  these  programs  are  really  very  inad- 
equately fundeer  For  example,  I  stepped  by,  to  visit  Mr.  Joe  Bel- 
monte,  who's  in  charge  of  the  area  programs  and  he,  unfortunate- 
ly, had  a  difficult  time  talking  toj  rae,  because  he  lacked  a  secre^^ 
-tary.  There  is  ver>-  little  support  of  his  office.  He  almost  has  diffi- 
culty reading  proposals.  That's  nqt  to  ^>ay  that  he's  not  extremely 
upportive.  Its  just  that  there's  a  I  limit  that  a  person  can— to  the 
-amount  of  work  ih&t  a;  pergon  can  /  do.  — - — ■ — — — 


.....1 .     iiiy-opinion,-the  support  of-intemationat  programs  is  ciriticai-: 
and  I  think,  that  for  reasons  that  are  totally  unclear  to  me,  we 
seem  to  be  abandoning  international  programs  and  we  waiver 
greatly  ini  their  support.  . 

■  If  international  Jprograms  are  developed  in  institutions,  institu- 
tions have  to  expert  some  consistency  in  the  supp9rt.  It*s  unreason- 
able  to  expect  that  an  institution  will  invest  resources  in  the  form 
of  faculty  positions,  in  the  form  of  space  and  equipment^  and  then  ' 
suddenly  tJie  next  year  be  told  they  will  not  be  funded.-  This,  for 
example,  just  recently  happened  because  of  cutbacks  in  interna-: 
tional  programs  so  that  in  the  area  of  I^itm  American 'studieiS  a 
joint  program  between  Yale  University  and  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut ceased  to  be  funded.         >  '  • 
- — —In-the-Utiited  States  there  are  no'federally  funded  asea  studies 
programs 'in  New  England, -for  ^xample.  That  seems -to  be  totally 
unreasonable. 

Related  to  this  question  is  the  title  III,  part  A,  the  strengthening 
of  institutions  prograan,  which  will  provide  grants  to  eligibile  insti- 
'tutions.  This  aid  has,  in  the  past,  been  used  to  support  historically 
*  black  institutions.  It's  encour^ng  to  me  to  see  that  the  revised  act  . 
provides  a  $10  million  set-aside  for  Hispanic  institutions.  * 
I  believe  that  support  of  historic  blapk  institutions  must  be  con-  •  . 
.  '    .  tinned.  But  it's  also  important  to  support  institutfons  where  His- 
panics  are  to  be  found.  It  is  sad,  but  nonetheless  beneficial,  that  as 
a  result  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  past,  a  seri^  of  black  en- 
dowed black  colleges  and  universities  developed.  These  institutions 
have  supported  the  black  community,  have  provided  trained  profes- 
sionals and;scholars.  No  such,  institutions  exist  for  the  Hispanic 
community,'at  least  in  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  .  ^ 

The  Hispanic  community  is  very  underrepresented  in  higher  edu- 
cation. Less  than '3  percent  of  graduate  enrollments  are  to  be  found 
amongst  Hispanics,  and  less  than  1.5  percent  of  Ph.D/s  awarded  go 
to  Hispanics.  In  fact,  there  are  almost  as  many  Ph.D/s  awarded  to  ' 
foreign  Hispanics  as  there  are  to  American  Hispanics.  This,  is  im- 
portant to  emphasize.  Support  for  American  citizens  of  Hispanic 
ancestry  must  be  increased,  and  itis  misleading  to  confuse  Spanish  .  . 
Americans,  who  have  grown  up  in  Spanish  America,  who  have 
been  educated  in  Spanish  America,  with  our  American  Hispanic  . 

community.  i.  " 

It  is  striking  to  see  how  little  the  American  Hispanics  are  to  be 

■  \        found  in  higher  education.  There  are  only  two  Hispanic  graduate-' 
'  deans  in  the  whole  country,  for  example.  I  am  one  of  therA  ^nd  ■ 
wherever  I  go  people  know  of  me  because  I  am  one  of  the  onlies.  v 
'        But  even  more  striking  is  how  little  we're  doing"  now.  The  Uni- 
>,   versity  of  California,  on  its  nine  campuses,  which  is  one  of  the  larg- 
— est'doctrinal  institution's  in  the  world,  graduates  thousands  of  mas-  — — 
ters  and  doctoral  students,  every  yelr.  In  1982,  according  tb  th^  fig- 
ures that  I  have,  19  Hispanic  graduate  students  received  Ph;D.'s  in 
all  of  the  programs  of  the  University  of  California.  This  is^not  a 
■.  great  advance.  ■  ■  .  ''^   i^'":  y 

■"'  ■     '     So  that  this  setraside  is  extremely  important,Jti  my  view.*-.     <  ? 
In  addition  to  that,  however,  I'd  like  to  express  concern  about  , 
how  this  set^ide  is  being  allocated.  I'm  concerned  that  only  a  li^V 
ited  number  of  institutions  have  been  chc«en  forrthis-se^ 
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mostly  in  Puerto  Hico  and  ii  few  mainland  institutions.  What  this 
means  ii^that  the  lai^ajiispanic  population  in  the  Southwest  and 
;     the  West 'and  ili  other  parts  of  the  country  may  not  have  siupport  of 
these  areas.       '\  V  -  . 

In  my  view;  the  closest  Hispanic  apalogs  to  the' hist^ 
'  college  system  are  the  area  studies  programs,  including  Chicago 
.studies,  Puerto  Rican. studies,  Cuban  studies^  Mexi^ 
(  Latin  American  studies.  These  are  programs  which  have  developed 
;       m  the  last  few  decades  and  which  provide  the  American  Hispanic 
.        community  with  strong  support.  It.  would  seem  to  me  that  these 
f     programs  are  appropriate  beij^ficiaries  of  the  set-aSide  and  should 
^.    be  considered  in  them. 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  in  all  of  student  sup^ 
port  legisktioh  under*  consideration,  graduate  study  and  research 

•  should  be  supported^as  fufly  ^  pc^ifale.  It  is  clear  that  graduate 
.  :^  students  are  shouldering  education  costs  entirely  out  of  proportion 
%\  to  the  expected  lifetime  earnings.  Ij>  addition,  the  limited  support 

they  a^  receivmg  is  not  tailored  to  the  different  stagtes  of  doctrinal 
,     study.  Support  for  graduate  students  is  not  only  support  for  a  na- 
,    tion  s  research  capability  but  critical  to  the  Nation^s  future,  since 
graduate  students  of  today  become  the  researchers  and  scholars  of 
•        tomorrow,  '  , 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman:  ,  - 

Mr.- Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much. 
'        And  do  you  pronounce  it  Cairns  or  Carns?    ^   .  / 
Ms,  Cairns.  Cairns,  . 
Mr.  SIM0N."'^mls.:^^an  Cairns.  ^ 
.[Prepared  stateJhpht  of  Helen  S.  Cairns  follows:] 

PusyARKO  Statkmknt  OK  HnucN  S,  Cajjins,  Deax  of  Grapuatb  Stupixs  anu 

J      Helen  CaimB,  Dean  of  graduate  Studied  and  Research  at^Queens<k>llc«e  of 
.    the  City  University  of  JMew  York,  and  I      delighted  to  be  invited  by  Congressman 
^  bmon.to  speak  to  this  subcommittee  in.  support  of  the  incorporation  of  tJbe  following 

propbeals  into  tJie  legisiation  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act: 
^L^There  i»  a  need  for  increased  financial  aid  for  graduate  student^i.  The  extension 
or  the  Fell  Uraiit  I^ogram  to  first-ye^  graduate  students  would  help  meet  thi« 
•    ■  need.  ,  «     ■     -    .        ,  ' 

2.  A  set^aside  of  College  Work  Study  funds  for  the  use  of  graduate  students  would 
provide  further  assistance-  *  * 

a  The  Cooperative  Education  program  is  of  great  potential  benefit  to  graduate 
■     students,  especially  those  in  master's^level  pri^ams,  and  I  would  support  the  exten- 
sion of  such  programs  to  make  them  more  widely  available  to  gracfuate  students.  - 

will  speak  in  favor  of  these  three  proposals  from  my  particular  experience  at 
Queens  College,  but  I  feel  confident  that  the  poeitions  which  I  articulate  «u£shared 
•by  my  colleagues  ^t  all  CUNY  colleges  offeriii^  graduate  programs, 

A  brief  descriptwn  of  Queens  College  and  its  students.  Queens  College  is  one  of  the 
,   four,  old  aemor.  Cirflia^     of  th^  City -University  System,- which  no^  incJudesr-1^  in- 
stitutions. The  college  is  the  recipient  of  a  Title  III  strengthening  award  for  devtlop- 
.       .  •  ing  instiUitions,  and  about  a  third  of  «ur  undergraduate  students  receive  Pell 
-  (  awards.  This  Spring  we  have  15,934  students,  of  which  2,762  are  graduate  stuAints 

\  enrolhid  in  masterVlevel  study*  2,023  of  whom  are  matriciilated  m  49  prwfrtms 

.    ^;leadmg  to  various  master's  dc^ees  and  advanced  t^rtificates;  Only  about  10  percent 
'X250)  of  our^aduate  students  attend  full-time,  the  remainder  being  part-time  ^u- 
dents.  Our  «®denta  are  far.fronrtiffluent.  A  recent  survey  indicated  that  75  percent 
work  more  than  20  hours  per  week  (including  45  percent  with  full-time  jobeX  The 

•  same  survey  revealed  that  low"  tuition  is  one  of  the  primary  reasons  for  chooeing 
Queens  for  40  percent  of  the  responde^its,  and  professional  and  financial  advance^ 
,ment  is  the  primary  reason  for  the  mirsuit  of  gr^uate  study  for  92  ^rcen^  Tuitw© 
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and  fe^  for  New  YorH  HUi^  r^ident^  are^iwt  Hnder  $1,000  per  »eme*iWr  (or  $81  per 

credit  hour).  ^   -i  */      r    -      s  ' 

Queens  has  a  number  of  high-^ality,  well-ijubscnbed  profmxonai  prqfrairis 
which  offer  a  ''terminal"  master's  "aegree.  By  this  we  mean  tliat  a  prt^am  js  self- 
contained  dealing  with  an  autonomous  set  of  skills  or  domain  of  knowledge  which  is 

.   profesfiionally  'usijfu!  to  thoe^^  students  who  do  not  plun  to  »eek  a  higher  degree.  - 
Among  Qur  strongest  programs  are  our  M.FA,  in  painting  and  sculpture/our  offer- 

^ings  in  tlie  Aaron  Copland  School  of  Music,  programs  to  train  speech-language  pa-^ 
thoiogista  and  audiologists.  and  a  host  of  excellent  programs  in  our  School  of  Educa- 
tioh  and  in  computer  and  information  sciences  (one  of.  our  largest  and  fastei^grow- 
ing  programs).  A  new  FIl^SE-funded  project  to  train  teachers  of  literacy  and  LbL  xs 
a  great  success,  and  Queens  has  the  only  public^  Library  School  in  the  metropolitan 
«  area.  The  CUNY  Law  Schooi  at  Queens  College  is  in  its  first  year  and  has  as  its 
emphasis  public  service  law.  We  participate  in  doctoral  education  through  a  consor- 
tia! arrangement  with  the  CUNY  Graduate  Center.  About  a  third  of  our  faculty  are 
active  in  doctoral  programs,  and  many  doctoral  students  work  at  Queens  as  teach- 

-  ing  assistants?  and  in  reseai;ch  labs  (the  Graduate  a?nter  has  no  laboratory  facih^ 
ties)  I>octoral  programs  are,  however,  Jidministratively  hoiised  at  the  Graduate 
CifenU'r  in  Manhattan,  and  doctoral  students  i^^gister  and  receive  finaiicial  aid 
through  the  tJra^uate  C/enter.  .         ,       r        ^  ^ 

The  inw>ge  of  Queens  tliat  I  would  like  to  leave  you  with  xs  that  of  a  major  urban 
commuter  college  providing  high-i^uality,  low  c<^t  professional  education  to  upward^ 
ly^mobile  people  from  lower  middlW!"  working  class  backgrounds,  borne  will  go  on 
to  doctoral  programs,  but  a  suUtantial  majority  will  either  move  from  their  present 
jobs  to  higher-level  ikjsitions  or  will  move  up  in  their  present  organizations.  A  mi^or 
problem  for  this  r^i?ulation  is  tluit  in  the  absence  of  adequate  financial  aid  pro- 
grams they  mu^t/vork  to  firiatice  their  graduate  educations.  This  means  that  they 
must  be  parf-time  students  and  extend  the  time  it  takes  to  earn  a  degree.  Obviously, 

■  this  significantly  reduces  their  life-time  earning  level  as  well  ^is  the  period  of  time 
which  both  Uiey  and  the  society  can  benefit  from  the  fruits  of  their  education. 

Financiai  aid  prograrii^  aMlable  to  graduate  students  at  Queens^  We  offer  only 
about  one  hundred  scholar^jiips  and  assistantships. awarded  through  individual  de- 
partments. Our  available  fmancial  aid  prs^rams,  in  addition  to  the  guaraJiteed  stu- 
*  4ieht  lo;m.program,  are  the  following:  m  i  ,  i 

1.  The  Tuition  Assistance  Prc^ram  (TAP):  This  is  a  state  program  available  only 

■  to  full-tin*  students,  based  on  income  from  tl^e  previous  year.  The  maximum  award 
is  $iU>fl  per  year. 

2.  The  National  Direct  Stude^  Loan  (NDSL)  program 

;i  Ck^llege  Work-Study  Program  (CWSP)  ..^.^rv       .    i   a   ^  - 

i  Partial  tuition  waivcft  This  is  a  fund  provided  by.  the  CUNY  Centra!  adminis- 
tration to  provide  need-bascd  partial  tuition  waivers.  This  year  Que«ns  received 
$83,mK)  in  tuition  waiver  funds  for  graduate  studentii.  The  fund  proyides  a  JfoU  i^oW 
tuition  waiver  j?er  semester.  .  ,   r,-         c  j 

When  a  student  applies  for  fmancial  aid,  our  fmancial  aid  ofiice  performs^a  needs 
analysis  bus4»^  op-  estimated  budget  figured  (different,  of'COursc%  for  independent  and 
depi^ndent  students,  but  l>oth  notoriously  meager),  tuition  and  fees,  and  either  stu- 
dent or  family  income.  The  resulting  need  level  will  determine  the  students  ehgibil- 
'  ity  for  the  aid  programs  disbursed  through  the  college  (2,  3,  and  4  ^bove),  as  well  as 
the  of  aid.  The  reality  i»  that  a  student  earnings  much  over  ?i),(XK}  a  year  will 
have  a  compute^  level  of  need  too  low  to  allow  eligibility.  The  low-income  student  is 
thus  in  a  catch«22  stuatlon.  He  or  she  must  work  to  be  able  to  stay  m  school,  live, 
and  fret]uently  support  a  family;  yet  even  a  modest  amount,  of  work  P^«>cludes  the 
XQceipt  of  even  a  pittance  of  financial  aid.  Only  a  small  percentage  of  our  ^,(^0  ma- 
"triculat4?d  graduate  students  receive  any  sort  of  financial  aid  tincmdmg  Ti  graran-  - 
teed  student  loan).  This  is  because  it  is  only  the  full  time  students  (around^. jO)  and 
the  students  who  are.  working  less  than  20  hours  a  week  who  have  any  reaf  pfbspect 
of  being  eligible.  An  estimate  of  the  number  gf  students  served  by  the  various  pro- 
grams in  the  1983-H4  academic  year  follows.  . 

Of  the  258  students  who  filed  for  CUNY-awarded  programs  (2  3  and  4  above^ 
.   were  deiiied  aid  of  an^^ind.  Of  the  remaining  236.  91  received  NDSL  awards,  b4 
received' college  work-^tHy,  and  210  were  given  partial  tuition  fivers.  Nmety-tour 
'    '     received  TAP  awards,  and  71  took  out  guarant4?ed  student  loans 

A  total  of  226  TAP  awards  were  made,  for  an  average  of  $mM  Pf  J  y*?a^»  a  total 
of  $86,21^2  liemember  that  only  full  time  students  are  eligible  for  TAP  awards,  so 
this^source  of  funds  is  not  available  to  about  90ipe/cent  of  our  students, 
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^^.^i  •"!f^**i"'^*'"V""A''  "^^^^  secured  hy  392  (20%)  of  our  graduaUj  studente,  for 
vAef  \  ^^'"^         of  $l,irf9,632.00.  The  91  sludente  who  received 

«DbL  loans  incurred  an  indebttidness  of  ?15(;,200. 

There  is  a  major  UM^^^  need  for  financial  aid  among  the  graduate  studenU  at 
Queens  CoIlege^Of  the  p  student*  for  whom  a  needs  analysis  wa«  computed  by  our 
financial  aid  office,  only  ol%  of  the  total  need  was  met  Twenty-two  students  ^re^ 
r^Snf        ^"i  K*""-'  received  full  aid.  We  must  assume  that  the  otJ»er  students 
receiving  TAP  also  have  substantial  unmet  need,  since  the  TAP  award  does  not 
c^fl".  TAP  vmr"  ^"f  «  «t«dent  must  present  a  very  bleak  financial  picture  to  re- 
ceive TAI  .  M>SL  and  GhL  riscipients  are,  of  course,  tr^inu  a  temporary  (and  un- 
doubtedly piirtial)  reduction  of  need  for  future  indebtedn^  ^  • 
A^f!           ^fi"?^           ^P*?";^  that  of  its  approximately  2,000  doctoral  stu-  - 
dents,  1700  applied  for  financial  aid,  but  only  1,000  awards  were  made.  We  can 
.   tnu^i,  conclude  that  unmet  need  is  not  unique  to  CUNY  master's  students,  but  is  a 
s^fnificant  problem  for  doctoral  students  s  well.  »,       »  »  . 
'  How  an  iwrease  in  the  Pell  program  could  fielp.  Not  refiected  in  'any  of  the  fig- 
ure given  above  IS  the  number  of  students  who  never  enroll  in  graduate  procran^ 
or  who  are  forced,  to  drop  out  for  financial  reasons.  Increased  support  of  graduate, 
stiidente  through  the  Pell  pn«ram  could,  therefore,  increase  access  to  jiraduate  pro- 
grams for  the  neediest  of  potential  students.  For  the  students  who  manage  to  come 
despite  financial  hardship,  mcrea^  financial  aid  could  allow  them  to  take -more 
credits  per  semester,  thus  Jmishing  their  degrees.in  a  more  timely  fashion.  It  is  not 
unusual  for  part-time  students  to  take  four  or  five  years  to  complete  a  master's  pro-  ^ 
gram).  For  some  Pell  assisianc*  would  allow  theni  to  attend  as  full-time  students.sa  ' 
the  award  would  have  the  double  value  of  allowing  them  to  be  eligible  for  the  stiite  ' 
lAP  award.  In  many  of  our.  graduate  programs,  the  m^or  portion  of  the  work  ^ 
toward  a  degree  can  be  completed  ui  one  year  of  full-time  work.  Thus,  an  award  of 
just  one  year  could  encompass  a  m^uor  portion  of  the  graduate  education  of  a  mas- 
ters-level student,  In  the  case  of  doctoral  students,  frequently  the  first  year  is  cru- 
cial in  terms  of  assistance,  with  pr^jram-based  or  grant^related  funding  becomiixK 
available  in  subsequent  years.             ■  ^  .  ^ 
•  Thus,  the  extension  of  the  Pell  program  to  graduate  students  would  serve  your 
stated  goals  of  expanding  access  to  graduate  prt^ams  and  improving  torwrram  elTi- 
ciency.  An  increase  in  allowable  Pell  funding  from  60  to  75  percent  of  educational 
expenses  would  clearly  be  drairabie  for  our  students.  With  tuition  levels  of  $1,000 
per  semetiter,  our  students  would  be  eligible  for  the  maxiiuum  Pell  award  only  if  75 
percent  were  allowed.  It  would  indeed  be  ironic  to  set  a  level  such  that  the  very 
students  who  need  assistance  most,  i.e.,  those  at  low-tuition  public  institutions,  are 
not  allowed  to  receive  the  maximum  award.  ^                   ■  v 

I  w^ould  like  to  argue  against  the  plan  to  limit  graduate  Pell  awards  to  students 
who  have  had  fewer  than  five  years  of  Pell  support  as  undergraduates.- Again,  such 
a  constraint  would  harm  the  very  population  the  legislation  is  designed  to  serve 
Low-mcome  students  typically  require  longer  pfcriods  of  time  to  complete  an  under-, 
graduate  degree  than  do  their  more  affiuent  "peers.  Our  Kegistrar's  office  twtimates 
that  upwards  ot  70  percent  of  Queens  undergraduates  are  in  school  for  more  than 
J^^  suspect  that  tJiis  figure  would  be'about  the  same  or -even  higher  for  . ' 

other  LUPs  Y  colleges.  Since  a  sulwtantial  majority  of  our  grj^duate  students  received 
their  undergraduate  degrees  from  Queens  or  another  CUNY  college,  the  five  year 
limit  would  probably  disqualify  a  substantial  number  of  our  graduate  studentB. 
mdeed,  the  neediest  among  them.  '  ^ 

I  would  also  ur^e  that  the  "first  year  of  graduate  school"  be  defined  in  sucTi  a  way  Jf 
that  It  is  .a  itfil  year  equivalent  {e.g.  tlie  first  12  credits).  Otherwise,  the  workingW 
part-time  student  would  be  eligible  for  Pell  aid  for  a  feX*^  number  of  credits  than 
would  tlie  (pofeibly)  more  affluent  full-time  student,  \ 

How  a  1 0  percent  set-aside  of  Collef>e  work-study  fwuis  ukild  help  gruduate  stu- 
dents.  Queens  awards  16  percent  of  its  College  work-study  mo?jey  to  graduate  stu-  ' 
tf'.^.ii^^u*^  current-academic  year-04  students- received  an  Iver^'e  award  of  " 

Ihe  Graduate  tenter  had  110  doctoral  students  receiving  work-study  (since 
.they  have  only  graduate  students,'  this  represents  im  percent  graduate  awards) 
Thus,  a  set-aside  would  not  provide  a  higher  level  of  CWS  funding  than  these  two 

tions  currently  eryoy.  I  do,  however,  understand'  that  many  colleges  limit  eli-  ' 
gibjlity  for  CWS  funds  to  undergraduates.  Our  experience  clearly  indicates  that  ' 
graduate  ^students  do  need  such  assistance  and  will  avail  thepiselv^  of  it  if  given  an 
opportunity.  A  setaside  is  probably  not  needed  but  rathel**" clear  indication  to  strnd- 
uate  schools  tliat  graduate  students  are  eiigible  and  can  make  excellent  use  of  this 
prt^ram.  .  . 
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Gmdmte  letH!l  Cooperutiv€  EduCQiiwiat  Queens.  For  just  over  two  Wrs.Qu^ne 
College  has  had  a  cwp^jrative  ijducaUon  prt^am  for  graduate  students,  funded 
through  Title  VIII  Although  the  program  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough  to 
evaluate  it«  full  potential,  it  is  clearly  a  sucoe^.  To  dat^  over  200  graduate  student^i 
have  been  **erved  in  some  zi^anner,  as  the  program  provides  a  wide  range  of  services 
such  as  career  counseling  and  guidance  in  resume  writing  and  interview  skiUs.  Ap- 
proximately 50  student*^  have  been  placed  in  academically  relevant  jobs  for  which 
they  earn  both  salary  and  course  credit.  Although  numerous  other  students  await 
placement,  we  feel  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  avail^ie  population  of  studentn  has 
yet  been  served.  A  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Coop  Ed  staff  revealed  that  75  ' 
percent  of  the  respondents  would  be  interested  in  a  coop  placement;  ,58  percent 
would  be  willing  to  travel  to  a^pt  wch  a  position;  and  30  percent  «ven  indicated  a 
willingness  to  relocate.  \     r>  r       j     ■  j 

Cooperative  Educatioa  has  typically  been  thought.trf  as  a  program  for  undei^raci- 
uates— and  frequently  for  more  technicallyK)riented  institutions.  Such  a  pr^am 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  for  graduate  students  ^ch  ^  those  at  Queens,  however.  A  sub- 
stantial majority  must  work  anyway,  itfo  the  opportunity  to  do  so  withinan  academi- 
cally relevant  placement  that  will  increase  the  student  s  employabihb^Wter  gradua- 
tion  is  very  attractive.  It  is  essential  that  graduate-level  coop  be  conceptualized  pn- 
marily  as  an  academic  program,  as  oppostni  to  a  source  of  financial  aid.  In  such  a 
prograuj,  however,  a  profefi«ionally  ojientod  graduate  student  can  simuitanoously 
earn  needed  dollars  ai^d  acquire  a  competitive  edge  in  a  t^ht  jc*  market  I  would 
urge  your  committee  to  adopt  apy  proposals  that  would  incre^  a<»^  to  coop  pro- 
grams for  graduate  students,  , 

A  recent  report  by  the  Graduate  Education  Subcommittee  of  the  National  Com^ 
mission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  and  a  position  paper  by  the  Council  of 
Gradi^te  Schools  have  emphasized  the  importance  to  th^  nation  of  improvmg  access 
to  graduate  education  via  increased  federal  support  for  graduate  student*.  The  im- 
plementation of  the.proposals  di»cu«ied  here  would  constitute  an  important  step  for- 
ward to  provide  support  for  just  that  s^ent  ofour  graduate^  population  which  has 
"the  most  serious  financial  ne>ed.      .  ^  c,v^ 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  to  your,  subcoinnnttee.  Should  you  need  any 
further  ,  data  regarding  finanJbl  assistance  or  cojPperati^|^ucation  for  ,grad\iate 
students  at  Queens  ColWe,  c#nDt  hesitate 

STATEMENT  OF  HELEN  S.  CAIRNS,  DEAN,  THE  iJRADUATE 
SCHOOL.  QUEENS  COLLEGE/CITY  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
Ms,  Cairns.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Chairman.  I/too,  am  delighted  to  be 
here.  Thank  you  for  inviting  me.       %  \.       r  t 

Let  me  first  tell  you  n  little  bit  about  Queens  College,  because  1 
think  it's  rather  different  from^e  institutions,  the  other  institu- 
tions, represented  here. -t  ^  ^ 

We  are  a  large,  urban,  commuter  institution.  We  have  only  ma^ 
ters  level  programs.at  Queens.  While  the  City  University  of  New 
York  has  a  graduate  center,  located  in  Manhattan,  where  the  doc- 
torar  programs  are  institutionally  housed/  we  have  many  of  onr 
faculty,  about  a  third  of  our  faculty,  are  doctoral— members  of  doc- 
toral faculty,  and  we  have  doctoral  students  working  on  campus  in 
'our  labs.  But  have  no  doctoral  programs.  All  of  our  programs 
are  masters  prc^aras  and  the  students  that  we  have  to  be  worried 

-  about  providingVlnancial  ^  f or  are  mastera  students^  .  

Queens  has  a  l|tle  III  grant.  We  also  have  a  recent  and  very  ex- 
citing FIl^E-funded  program  for  training  literacy  teachers.  We  ve 
also  got  a  lot  of  programs  m  teacher  educaticai,  |peech  and  hearmg 
.sciences,  computer  sciences,  We  have  the  o»Jy  public  library  school: 
^  ih^  a  very^  large  geographical  area.  We  have  teacher  trammg  tor 
English  as  a  second  language,  and  we  have  very  fine  programs  in 
painting  and  sculpture  and  music.  So,  we  have  a  wide  variety  ol 
masters  ievel  programs. 


-  students  are  not  affluent.  They  are  from  low-  and 
middle-mcome  families.  A  third  of  our  undergraduates  do  receive 
Pell  grants,  and  our-  graduate  students  come  to  us  not  just  because 
our  programs  are  good,  but  bebaiise  we  have  a  very  low  tuition, 
Just  about  a  thousand  dollars  a  semester  for  New  York  State  resi- 
dents. .  ■■ 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  particularly  today  about  niy  concerns  about 
the  lack  of  financial  aid  for  our  students,  and  in  particular,  I 
wanted  to  addressyour  ideas  for  a  graduate  level  Pell  program,  for 
the  College  Work-Study  Program  for  graduate  students,  and  also  to 
expand  the  Cooperative  Education  Program  to  include  graduate 
students  whenever  possible. 

We've  got  about  2,700  graduate  students  at  Queens  out  of  1,600 
registers  students.  About  2,000  of  those  are  matriculated  students. 
"We  ve  got  49  masters  programs  in  which  they  matriculate. 

Now,  a  mjyor  problem  for  these  people  is  that  they  have  to  work 
in  order  to  pay  for  their  education.  About  70~we  had  a  recent 
survey  that  demonstrated  that  about  75  percent  of  our  students 
work  more  than  20  hours  a  week  and  only  a  few  over  10  percent 
are  able  to  attend  full  time. 

So,  this  part-time  status  is.  a  major  problem  because,  obviously,  it 
extends  the  tttne  it  takes  them.  It's  not  unusual  for  a  student  to 
require  4  or  5  years  to  finish  a  30-  to  4a<credit  masters  program. 
We  have  no  way  of  really  measuring  the  number  of  students  who 
want  to  come,  would  be  accepted  into  programs,  but  simply  don't 
give  it  a  shot  because  they  don't  have  the  money,  or  people  who 
have  to  drop  out  for  fmanCial  reasons: 

We  have  foui;^majof  financial  aid  programs:  There's  the  NDSL, 
the  College  Work^dy,  and  then  we  have  two  local  programs. 
There's  the  tuition  assistance  program,  which  is  a  State  program, 
but  its  avaMable  only  to  full-time  students.  So,  most  of  our  stu-  - 
denta  aren't  eligible. 

Then  we  have  a  CUNY-funded  partial  tuition  waiver  program, 
base^  solely  on  need.  Now,  the  reality  is  that  when  you  do  a  needs 
assessment  for  our  students,  since  tuition  is  low  and  the  budget 
levels,  allowed  budget  levels,  are  low,  even  a  modest  income  from 
working  prevents  students  from  being  eligible  for  any  kind  of  fi- 
nancial aid.  Consequently,  only  about  .25  to  30  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents receiVe  any  kind"  of  aid. 

-  To.  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  proWem^  this  year 
258  students  had  needs  assessments  computed  for  them  by  our  fi- 
nancial aid  office.  Only  57  percent  of  the  totaS  computed  need  was 
met  for  these  students.  None  of  them  received  full  aid  and  several 
of  them  received  absolutely  nothing.       .  ' 

.  Furthermore,  about  ^0  percent  of  our  stiidents  "incurred  debts  fof  " 
the  Guarant<?ed  Student  Loan  Program  of  about  $1.2  million,  which  ' 
is  a  .Very  high  level  of  debt  to  be  incurred  by  students  -of  this 
income  level,  whe  really  don't  expect  very  high  salaries  in  the 
future,  ^' 

Now,  the  expansion  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  to  first-year  grad- 
uate students  would  represent  a  major  opportunity  for  students 
such  as  oui^,  especially  with  an-  increase  on  the  jialf^gost  provision. 
More  students  would  have,  access  to  graduate,  programs.  The  pro-' 
grams  w6uld  operate  more  efficiently  in  that  students  would  be 


^le  to  finish  in  a  more  timely  fashion.  And  for  a  few  students  the 
award  would  have  the  double  value  of  allowing  them  to  be  fulUime 
students  and  thus  eligible  for  the  State  tuition  assistance  prc^am 
award.  •  '  ■ ,  - 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  since  our  neediest  students  do  take  a  long 
time,  frequently,  to  fiiiish  their  undergraduate  program,  the  5th 
year  restriction  would  render  ineligible  some  of  our  most  needy 
and  worthy  students.  Also,  Td  like  to  suggest  that  the  first  year 
graduate  school  be  defined  aa  the  fir^t  full-time  equivalent  year,  or 
24  criedits.  A 

rWe  award  about  16  percent  of  our  college  work-study  money  to 
graduate  students  at  Queens,  That's  our  masters  students.  So,  we 
constitute  proof  that  graduate  studettts  will  avail  themselves  of 
these  funds,  if  given  an  opportimity  to  do  so.  T  understand,  and  I 
only  jiist  found  out,  that  recently,  that  a  lot  of  colleges  don't  even 
have  graduate  students  eligible  for  college  work-study  funds.  And 
so  I  would  suggest  that  what  you  need  is  not  so  much  a  specific  set- 
aside,  but  a  clear  statement  of  graduate  student^  eligibility  for  that 
program. 

Now,  we  also  have  at  Queens  a  cooperative  education  program 
for  graduate  'students,  funded  under  title  VIlI.  I  think  ours  is.  the 
first  purely  graduate  program  ever  funded.  Other  graduate  pro- 
grams are  scfrt  of  offshoots  of  undergraduate  jJiograms.  We  hiiven  t 
yet  been  able  to  evaluate  its  full  potential  because  it's  new,  but  it's 
very  successful.  We've  served  over  200  students  and  career  counsel- 
ing and  that  sort  of  tbing.  .Over.  50  have  been  placed  in  academical- 
ly relevant  jobs,  for  which  they  earn  both  salary  and  coyra^  credit.. 

Now,  co-op  ed  has  traditionally  been  thought  of  as  the'prc^ram 
for  technologically -oriented  undergraduates,  and  it  has  had  great 
success  for  that  population.  But  it  also  makes  a  lot  of  sense  for 
graduate  students,  like  the  ones  we  have  at  Queens,  since  a  sub- 
stantial miyority  have  to  work  anyway.  The  opportunity  to  do  so 
with  an  academically  relevant  placement  that  Will  increase  the  stu- 
dent's employabiiity .after  graduation  is  very  attractive.  So,  I  would 
urge  you  to  do  anything  that  you 'can  do  to  increase  the  access  of 
co-op  programs  to  graduate  students.  \ 

We  all  know  that  recent  reports  by  the  Brademas  committee  and 
by  the  Council  of  Graduate  Schools  have  emphasized  the- impor- 
tance to  the  Nation  of  improving  Federal  support  for  graduate  stu- 
dents, and  I'm  delighted  to  see  that  this  committee  has^  its  goal 
doing  just  that.  Thank  you  very  much.      ,     /         /  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much.  On  the  Pell  ^ant,  and  you 
—made  a  couple  of  points  that-I  h^  we  can  modify  ^iie  proposal  dn^ 
■■  and  I  think  make  a  great  deal  pf  sense,  in  general^  ,as  you  look  at 
the  legislation,  how  d*  we  help  that  part-time . student  more,  if  i 
can  ask  you  to  be  more  specific?  /'        ^„  ^ 

Now,  you  have  already  suggest^/d  that  we  go  to  the  FTE  for  th^t 
fifth  year  and  I  think\hat  would  clearly  be  a  help. 

Ms.*  Cairns,  Yes;  because  a  part-time  student,  1  year  for  a  part- 
time  student,  is  going  to  be  less  than  1  year  for  a  full-time  student. 
'  Mr.  Simon.  Rjght.  Yes.  But  are  ther^  other  ways  that  we  can  be 
of  assistance  to  that  part-tihie  student  or  the— my  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  r|fers  to  it  regularly  as  the  "nontraditional  student. 


■  Ms.  Caikns.  Well,  the  P^li  grants  are  available  to  part4ime  stu- 
■  .  oents.     ■    ■ '  .  •  ■>  .  .      .      •    '  "  ■ 

Mr.  Simon,  Right 

Ms.  Cairns.  Right?  So,  Fm  suggesting' that  that  would  provide  fi- 
uancial  assistance  for  that  population. 
Mr.  Simon.  Right.        *  • 

Ms.  Caikns,  Whereas  our  State  prc^ajn  does  hot  ^ 
Mr.  Simon.  Yes. 

♦v  Ko^riguez,  I  appreciate  your  testimony  also.  This  has  nothing 
•  to  do  with  why  you  re  here  today,  but  just  out  of  curiosity,  here 
you  re  a  specialist  in  Latin  American  history.  I>oes  anyone  from 
the  btate  Department  ever  consult,  as  Latin  American  policy  is  for- 
nmlated,  witli  anyone  with  any  knowledge  of  Latin  American  his- 
tory.' 

Sometimes.  I  have  not  been  consulted  but  I  know 
ot  colleagues  that  have." 

Mr.  SiMON.  All  right.  Well,  there  ^s  a  glimmer  of  hope  there  for 

us.  .  .. 

Dr.  RoDKiGUEZ.  I  should  point  out  that  many  agencies  of  the  Fed-  ^^/^ 

eral  Government  hire  people  who  have  been  trained  in  the  area 
studies  programs,  and  over  the  last  few  years  what  has  happened  is  ' 
vthafc-many  students,  people  with  Ph.D. 's,  whom  I  have  known  per-  • 
sonally,  who  have  n6t  been  able  to  obtain  positions  in  colleges  and 
universities,  have  ejitered  Federal  elnployment,  are  working  for 
private,  institutions  such  as  banks,  private  companies,  as  wide  rang- 
ing as  Avon  and  Ford  and  other  areas  right  now.  I  just  learned 
that  Ford,  which  is  going  to  open  up  a  plant  in  Mexico,  is  seeking  • 
trained  scholars  on  Mexico,  ,to  assist  their  specialists. 

So  that  area  studies  are  important  The  problem,  I  think,  is  not 
so  much  that  there  isn't—that  the  Federal  Government  and  other 
institutions  do  not  seek  information.  It's  just  that  there  aren't 
enoTjgh  people  who  are  trained  am^ypically,  when  something  hap- 
pens we  discover  that  that^s  an  area^that  we  haven't  emphasized. 
Mr.  Simon,  And  that  leads  me  to  your  comments  on  title  VI,  and 
strong  advocates  of  title  VI.  I  join  you -in  that. 
1  his  IS  an  area  where  I  hope  Cdngress  will— we  face  this  constant 
uncertainty  where  an  administration  saya  we're  going  to  zero  this 
out  and  then  we  go  back  and,  fund  it,  but  fund  it  woefully  inad- 
,  equately  compared  to  the  need,  and  you  mentioned  Soviet  studies, 
dust  a  lew  weeks  ago  I  heai-d,  and  I  have  not  checked  out«the 
validity,  of  this,  but  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  it's  not  valid,  that 
there  i^  no  place  where  Albania  is  now  being  studied.  I  have  no 
reason  Jto  l^lieve  that  Albania  is  apmg  to  emerge  into  the  head- 

-iinesr  But  Albania  has  an  old -leader, -who  isn't  goin^  to  iiv6  too"  

much  longer.  Who  knows  what's  going  to  happen?  And  we  simply  . 
.  are  not  developing  the  resources  tojiofie  with  what  may  emerge  in 
that  very  important  part  of  the'worldV  "  ' 
So,  I;:appiaud  your  corafiWuits  there.  " 

Hispanics  in  higher  educdttion.  we  have  had  a  series  of  hearings 
-on  this  whole  question,  the  first  m  the  history  of  Congress.  But  you    -  ■ 
are  correct  that  we  have  not—and  here  all  of  you,  anything  that 
can  be  done,  whether  at  Queens  or  Duke  or  the  University  of  Call- 
forma,  that  can  be  done  to  encourage  grater,  participation,  is  de-  '''^ 
sirable.''     ,  ■     ■    ...       v, ■  ■  ■ 
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One  of  the  things  that  we  need,  looking  at  it  from  ^  provincial 
perspective  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  is  a  faculty  and  administration 
presence  of  Hispanics  so  that  Hispanic  students  feel  §fime  comfort 
in  being  on  a  campus.  I  just  had  checked  at  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity with  about  40,000  students,  we  have  one  Hispanic  instruc- 
tor, in  a  State  with  a  very  substantial  Hispanic  population. 

So,  we  clearly  have  a  Jong  way  to  go  there. 

You  mentioned.  Dr.  Goodwin,  your  various  problems.  What  is  the 
endowment  of  Duke,  if  you  happen  to  know? 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Well,  you  can't  answer  that  easily.  The  university 
has  an  endowment  which  I  think  is  about  $250  million  now.,Btft  it 
also  has,  by  right,  access  to  ^  portion  of  the  Duke  endowment, 
which  is  a  separate,  private,  philanthropic  foundation,  set  up  by- 
Mr.  Duke  himself.  So,  if  you  add  the  imputed  value,,,  it  probably 
comes  to  betwetm  $350  million  and  $400  m^Iljon. 

Mr.  Simon.  So  that  Duke  would 'be  among  the  top  lO^  or  15 
schools  in  the. Nation,  probably,  in  terms  of  total  endowment? 
Mr,  Goodwin.  Down  toward  the  bottom  of  that  list,  yes, 
Mr.  Simon.  OK.  But  clearly,  if  Duke  is  having  problems,  then 
other  schools  are  having  even  more  severe  problems,  in  conlVonting 
"  the  very  kind  of  probtems^at  you're  talking  about?  - 
Mr.  Goodwin.  I  have  no'doubt.'  • 
Mr.  Simon,  We  had  a  witness  yesterday  who  mentioned  the  prob- 
lem, and  he  was  speaking  specifically  in  the  field  of  engineering, 
but  the  decline  in  the  quality  of  faculty.  Is  this— we  are  addressing 
really  primarily-^we've  been  addressing  the  quantitative  problem. 
Is  there  a  qualitative  problem  that  we  somehow  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressing in  this  legislation,  or  is  there— I  guess  the  most  basic  ques- 
tion, the  more  basic  question,  is  there  a  qualitative  problem,  and  if 
there  is,  should  we  be  addressing  this  in  some  way  that  we  are  not? 
If  I  may  address  that  to  all  three  of  you?"  - 
Ms.  Cairns.  I'm  sure  we  all  three  of  us  want  to  comment.  , 
Mr.  Go<^uwin,  I  think  there  is,  undoubtedly,  a  problem,  and  I 
really  tried  to  imply  that  when  I  talked  about  how  we  see  so  few, 
relatively,  of  our  ver>-  best  undergraduates  selecting  entry  to  grad- 
uate school  as  opposed  to  entry  to  one  of  the  professional  areas 
now.  I  think  at  the  same  time  you  are  addressing  it  in  title  IX, 
through  the  fellowship  program  that  you're  proposing,  and  I.  think 
that  would  go  some  distance  toward  attracting  some  of  these  abso- 
lutely first-rate  students  back  to  graduate  school  and  then  into  the 
teaching  professions.  .  '  " 

-  More  could  be  done  but  I  think  that'p  a  marvelous  first  step. 

Dr.  RoDKlGUSZ^  That's-a  very  criticau  problem         has  a  small, 
school  of  engineering.  We  are  seeking,  as  in  all  our  programs,  to 
obtain  national  standing.  And  it  is  very  difficult  for  three  reasons. 
First,  the  question  of  instrumentation.  Despite  the  fact  that  we're  a 
'  new  institution,  haying  existed  for  only  20  years,  our  equipment  is' 
>  woefully  obsolete,  we  lack  virtuailjr  everything.  >        ■*  , 

The  laboratories  of  .private  ,  industry  are  so  much  more  advanced 
•than- ours,  as,  parenthetically,  are  the  laboratories  in  foreign  coun- 
tries.. We  have  situations,  where  faculty  from  Irvine,  and  graduat* 
■  istudents,  for  example,  are  going  to  Switzerland  to  do  experiments^ 
and  so  we  have  faculty  who  have  to  wait  in  line  in  major  interna- 
tional laboratories  to  do  exi^riments. 


;  That's  a  very  serious  problem  and  I- think  that  if  the  question  of 
instrumentiition  could  be  addressed,  that  faculty  could  be  attracted 
to  the  university. .  ,  -  . 

.  '^he  very  best  engineering  Ph.D. 's  will  want  to  go  where  they  can 
40  the  best  work.  And  if  it's  the  case  that  private  industry  provides 
them  more  opportunities,  they  will  go  to  private  industry.  Of 
eourse,  there  s  the  added  incentive  that  private  industry  pays  so 
ijiuch  more.  '  ■  ^ 

'  :  /The' second  probtem  is  the  jproblem  of  graduate  students.  I  just 
recently  had  a  discussion  with  a  professor  of  engineering,  who  is 
-developing  a  program  to  support  engineering  students  atlrvine.  He 
has  been,  promised  funds/from  local  engineering  firms,  to  provide 
«on^5S"P®  for^engineenng.  students,  "at  the  level  of  $15,000  to 
ip^O.OOO  a  year,  because  that's  the  only  way  that  he  feels  that  our 
school  of  engineering  can  be  competitive  with  private  industry. 

People^  with  bachelor  s  degrees  in  engineering  can  earn  more 
money  than  associate  professors  at  our  institution.  So,  that's  a  very 
senoils  problem  and  that  means  what  we  have  to  do  is  invite  for- 
eign prolessors.  ,We  have,  out  of  a  faculty  of  about  27  enginesermg 
professors,^we.<have  about  5  people  who  received  then-  traimng 
abroad,  and  who  are  not  American  citizens.  - 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  students.  In  order  to  keep  our  pro^ 
grams  functioning,  and  one  of  the  realities  of  graduate  education 
-and  _  research;  18  that  one  cannot  develop  a  graduate  program  and 
suddenly  cut  it  in  half  as  far  as  student  enrollment  is  concerned, 
because  graduate  students  are  integral  to  the  graduate  and  re- 
search^process.  If  a  school  of  engineering  or  of  any  other  area  sud- 
denly has  a  massive  drop^m  the  number  of  graduate  students,  that 
school: IS  gomg  to  crumble.  And  4he  only  way  for  engineering 
•people  to  support  their  programs  is  to  allow  an  mcrease  of  foreign 
studente.  So,  our  problem  is  not  too  many  foreign  students. 

Mr;  Simon.  If  I  could  move  aside  from  engineering,  you  asked  the 
same  question,  it  we  have  a  problem  with  the  quality  of  faculty  and 
IS  there  some  way  we  should  be  addressing  it  that  we're  not,  forget^ 
tmg  engmeermg  for  a  moment  ~  < 

Dr.  RoDttiGUKiZ.  I  don't  believe  there  is  an  overall— at  least  from 
the  University  of  Cahfornia  and  the  other  institutions  that  I  per- 
sonally know,  I  don  t  believe  there  is  a  specific  problem  of  quality 
right  now,  that  is,  in  the  areas  of  sciences.  I  think  we  still  have 
oiitstandmg  faculty  in  the  humanities  and  in  the. social -sciences  we 
do  as  well. 

*i.'^¥  P^*'^!^^  ^  ^he  future.  That  is,  right  now,  particularly  in 
the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  but  also,  to  some  degree,  in 
other  areas,  we  are  about  to  lose  an  entire  generation  of  scholars, 
•people  who  have  obtained  their  Ph.0.;  people  whor  have  done  their 
first  work,  and  I  could  give  you  a  very  personal  exampla  My  vCife 
has  a  Ph.D.  m  economic  history.  She  has  just  had  her  first  bpok 
accepted,  which  won  a  major  prize.  She  hps  an  appointment,  a  tem- 
porary appomtment,  which  will  come  to  an  ^nd  at  the  end  of  this 
year.  There  are  _no  faculty  positions  available  for  her  and  she  has 
to  make  a  decision  on  whether  she's  going  to  continue  as  an  aca- 
demic ^r  enter  private  business.     •  -  •< 

I  fear  that  she  will  probabl^  have  to  enter  private  business.  And 
that  IS  true  of  a  very  large  ^umber  of  outstanding  people.  Part  of 
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this  has  to  do  with  'the  cutback  in  support.  The '  Federsd  Govern- 
ment  is  too  intricately  involved  iii  graduate  education  and  research 
and  many  areas  have,  for  years,  sup^rted  Ph.D.  scholars  in  the  re- 

search  areas.  >  / 

..  At  Irvine,  for  example,  particularly  in  the  physics  and  the  other 
areas,  we  have  a  large  number  of  people  who  are  scholars,  but  who  . 
do  not  have  faculty  jjositions.  They  have  research  appomtments  \  , 
and  those  research  appointments  are  sustained  through  grants. 
There  are  people  who  are.  world  class  scholars,  equivalent  to  full 
professors  at  our  ijistitiition,  but  who  do  not  have  a  faculty  posi- 
tion. They  have  research  appointments  and  they  are  happy  td  do  so 
because  they  are  able  to  work  in  their  research.  ,  * 

These  kinds  of  supports  have  been  able  to  keep  a  large  number  ; 
of  scholars 'in  the  research  and  - in  the  graduate  enterprise  without  ;  : 
the  institution  having  to 'have  faculty  positions.  That  sort  of  sup- 
port is  being  reducfed,  and  that  sort  of  support  has  never  existed  m  ' 
the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  So  that  in  a  very  real  sense 
we  face  a  crisis,!  would  say,  in  the  next  5  to  10  years. 
Ms.  Cairns.  About  the  problem  of  quality  of  engineermg  faculty.  - 
Mr.  Simon.  Yes?    V  ;  .  .  .  _  .  ' 

Ms  Caikns.  We  don  t  have  an  engmeermg  school  at  Queens,  the 
school  pf  engineering  is  located  at  City  College,  ftit  the  City  Univer-  ; 
sity.'But  we  do  have  a  computer  science  department,  and  computer 
science  in  the  doctoral  program  is  part  of  engineering.  However, 
we  are  getting,  now,  there  has  been  authorized  a  new  doctoral  pro-  -r 
gram  in  computer  sciences.  .       .  .  . 

. :  Mr.  Simon.  If  I  may  interrupt,  I'm  not  so  much  interested  jUst  m  _  '  ■  _ 
engineering,  as  such,  as  I  am  in  the  overall  problem-.  i 

Ms.  Caiuns.  ok.  Let  me  talk  about  that.  The  problem  is  not  so 
ntuch  quality  as  it  is  quantity.  We  can  Jiever  get  enough  computer 
science  faculty,  The  computer  sciena?,  department  is  the  one  de-  ^ 
partment  that's  always  hiring.  We  had  a  review  committee  dowiv  k 
'  not  too  long  ago.  They  jwere  absolutely  horrified  at  the  number  of 
students,  and  at  the  teaching  load  that  our  computer  science  facul- 
ty has  to  contend  with.  The  students  are  absolutely  overrunning 
us  I  don't  know  how  many  undei1?raduate  majors' we  now  have, 
but  we  now  have  ^^00  masters  students  in  computer  Science,  and 
every  semester  the  applicants  are  just  booming. 
,     Now,  this  means  that  the  faculty,  even  though  they  are  perfectly 
fine  faculty,  they  cannot  realize  their  potential. in  terms  ot  quality 
because  they  teach— we're  talking  about  people  who  teach  a  three- 
course-per-seniester  teaching  load.Ho  lijrge  numbers  oi  students, 
lots  of  international  students,  lots  of  advisement.  r 

So.  the  problem  is  that  we  can't  really  develop  the  quality  ot,  the_ 
potential  of,  the  faculty,  Because'  they'are  overworked:      r  ■  - 

Now,  what  you  could  do  about  that,  I  don  t  know.  Wfe  also  have 
an  infrastructure  problem.  We  don't  have  enough  computers  tor  all 
these  kids  to  study  computer  science,     .  ,  . 

.      But  in  terms— you  know,  I  guess  the  most  importont  thing  you 
.  could  do  is  something  about  reducing  the  jteachmg- load. ^ut  how 
could  yau  possibly  reduce  the  teaching  bad?  The  students  are 
there  and  they  have  to  be  taught.  It's  veryi'  very  difficult  to  recruit 
adequate  num'bers  of  faculty,  '  \  • 

Mr- Simon.  Mr.  Gunderson.  '  . 
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Mr.  GuNDKKsoN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  thank  all  of 
you  lor  your  testimony.  I  was  listening  to  the  questioning  and  re- 
WV^^^^^.  of  your  prepared  testimonies  while  you' were  talking- 
'Id  like  to  ask  just  one  question  that  deals  with  the  issue  pf  fellow- 
shii^,  and  it  looks  like  there  will  probably  be  some  new  initiative 
m  the  whole  area  of  fellowships  for  postgraduate  work.  What  ought 
they  be  based  on?  Should  they  be  based  on  merit?  Should  they  be 
based  on  fmancial  need?  Or  should  they  be  based  on  field  study? 
Mr.  Goodwin.  Would  you  like  roimdrobin  again?  -  ■ 
Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Sure.  • 
^Mr.  Goodwin.  This  is  simply  a  personal  judgment.  I  think  that 
this  program  should  be  based  entirely  on  merit.  I'd  let  the  students 
select  the  field  into  which  they'd  like  to  go.  I  think  that  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  justification  for  the  other  criteria  you  mentioned  in 
other  programs.  I  d  like  to  see  these  kept  strictly  on  the!  grounds  of 
merit.  .  ■  -.  ■  . 

Dr.  Rodriguez.  I  agree  about  the  importance  of  meritj  I  think,  in 
general,  that  the  Fellowship  Program  ought  to  be  based  on  merit. 
1  here  should  also  be  other  sorts  of  support  based  on  need.  It's  diffi- 
cult to  judge  the  quality  of  the  graduate  student.  I  am  convinced, 
alter  being  graduate  dean  for  4  years,  that  graduate  record  exams, 
that  grades  are  really  not  very  good  predictors  of  success. 

So,  when  we're  admitting  students,  we  are  betting  that  they  will 
succeed.  And  merit  is  a  guess,  an  educated  guess,  but  it's  a  guess, 
to  be  sure; 

^  In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  problem  that  many  students, 
both  majority  and  minority  students,  both  men  and  women,  do  not 
necessarily  obtain  the  best  undergraduate  education,  either  be- 
cause they  were  not  mature  or  prepared  enough  for  it  when  they 
were  undergraduates  or  because  they  attended  institutions  which 
were  inferior  or  did  not  provide  them  the  kind«f  support  that  they 
should  have  liad,  so  that  later,  when  they  discover  their  vocation 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  change,-  and  this  is  one  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  IJnited  States.  Most  other  countries  that  I'm  fa- 
miiipr  with  do  not  provide  their  citizens  with  an  opportunity  to 
recoup  ft-om  earlier  mistakes  or  from  poor  education;  We  have  done 
an  excellent  job  in  that  area  and  I  think  we  have  to  have  a  pro- 
gram which  supports  needy  people,  who  may  nothave  had  the  best' 
ot  grades  to  compete  in  this  merit  area,  V  " 

The  reason  that  merit  is  critical  is  that  sometim^  the  most  mer- 
itorious people  are  the  people  with  the  best  potential,  may  either 
not  need  a  specific  need  base  as  "need  base"  is  defined  and  what 
we  have  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  need.base  is  defined  in  a  very 
strict  way  so  that  the  best  students  may  just  miss  qualifying- for 
tiiat,  ;If  need  is  the^riiicipal  criteria,  many  of  diir  studentii  might  ' 
not  qualify. 

I  think  that  students  are  the  best  judgeTof  the:  field  and  it's  my 
impression  and  also,  I  think,  a  fairly  widespread  feeling  among  aca- 
demics that  students  are,  in  fact,  making  the  best  choices.  We  don't 
have  massive  concentrations  in  areas  tliat  are  not  of  interest  both 
to  the  public  and  to  the  students. 

Ms.  CArnxs,  I  think  this  is  a  real  challenging  question  because, 
clearly,  we  would  all  want  these  fellowships  to  be  based  on  merit.  I 
mean,  you  don't  want~I  mean,  this  is  a  merit  program.  On  the 


other  hand,  you  don't  want  students  accepting  these  programs  who 
could  have  been  living  off  of  clipping  coupons,  you  Icnow.  • 

So  I  really  think  that  the  challenge  to  you  is  to  figure  out  an  in- 
telligent combination  of  merit  and  need  criteria  because  it's  like 
Jaime  said,  a  real  needs  assessment 'where  you  set  a  needs  base 
very,  very  low  and  say  this  is  a  program  only  for  meritorious, 
needy  students  is  hot  the  way  you  want  to  go.  Neither  do  you  want 
to  say  that  this  is  for  very  hieritorious  students  ignoring  their 
.  '"need. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  to_  develop  some  rational  balance  so 
that  you  really  get  the  highest  quality,  students  you  can  find,  but 
you  make  sure  that  they  really  do  have  some  reasonable  level  of 
financial  need.  In  other  wonis,  you  want  to  find  good  students  who 
,  couldn't  make  it  without  the  prc^am  or  who  could  only  make  it  by 
going  very,  very  deeply  in  debt  «r  students  who  might  otherwise 
^ave  gone  to  private  industry  and  left  academia,  the  lost  genera- 
tion that  Dean  Rodriguez  was  speaking  of. 

But  I  don't  think  that  it  should  be  bas^  on  discipline.  1  agree 
that  the  idea  is  to  find  the  students  that  we  might  lose  in  all  disci- 
, .-    piines— high  quality,  high  potential  students— and  then  try  to  help 
them  and  let  them  choose  their  areas.  _ 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  I  find  your  responses  interesting  and  challeng- 
ing because  I  am  not  sure  I  agree.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we 
'    are  promoting  learning  for  the  'sake  of  learning  then  what  all  of 
'   you  have  said  is  absolutely  correct.  But  I  think  if  you  must  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  table  and  look  on  Government's  role  as  establishing 
programs  and  policies  which  serve  the  greatest  public  good.  Be- 
cause, after  all,  what  is  the  justification  of  our  involvement?  Is  it 
;  just  learning  for  the  sake  of  learning?  Or  do  we  have  to  have  a  con- 
^  cerri  also  about  the  greater  public  good?  I  don't  know  how  we  can 

ignore  field  of  study.  .  -.,10 

I  agree  with  the  chairman.  He  has  challenged  me  over  the  last  ^ 

yeare  that  we  iieed  to  look  at  areas  where  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
our  country  and,  hopefully,  our  world  that  we  make  sure  that 
V  those  areas  do  not  go  by  t^e  wayside, 
^  I  must  ask  you  all  again  from  a  public  policy  perspective  now, 
not  a  dean  of  a  graduate  school,  if  you  were  a  Member  oR  the  Con- 
gress, would  you  not  take  a  little  bit  different  angle  in  your  re- 

..  sponse?  ,  ,  ,  ,       ■  ■  ■  , 

Ms.  Cairns,  But,  Mr.  Gunderson,  just  sitting  here,  what  disci- 
plines would  you  select  as  not  .socially  useful?  I  mean,  what  disci-. 
,._plines  would  you  select  as  the  disciplines  that  we  <:an  allow  to  die? 
jTmeaiv^e  have  spoken  just  todaj^  about  the  sciences,  we  have 

 Jalkfid.  about  engineering  and.  technical  programs,  we  have  talked 

about  the  social  sciences,  we  have  talked  alx)ut  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  language  studies  and  international  studies  of  various 
kinds. 

I  don't  think  we  have  missed  a  single  academic  discipline  just 
this  morning,  except  the  arts  and  I. would  like  to  put  in  a  word  for 
the  arts,  [Laughter.]  .  .  .  . 

,  ■  Mr. ..Gunderson.  OK.      ■  |.      ,  '  '  ; 

Ms.  Cairns.  So.what's  going"  to  go? 

Mr,  Gunderson.  Well,  my  concern  is  tlmt  some  fields  of  study 
'  ^  have  adequate  participation  because  they  are,  quote,  "fat."  They 


-  .271       ^  ; 

•  tl^       thing  of  the  times.  I  mean,  look  at  the  high  tech.  I  don't 

think  that  we  need  to  encourage  people  to  get  into  high  tech  right 
.  now.  Eveiybody  wants  to  get  into  high  tech.  That's  the  neat  thing 
tobem.  .       ,  , 

I  think  the  chairman  brought  up  Albania.  I  think  you  can  look 
at  a  lot  of  foreign  languages,  a  lot  of  foreign  countries.  If  America, 
frankly,  had  had  jmoi^Binterest  in  Iran  in  the  1960's  and  iBTO's  we 
probably  never  ^JSinZflwe  had  the  Iran  hostage  crisis  and^certain- 
ly  not  one  that  America  didn't  understand  and  didn't"  know  how  to 
respond  ,to.  ' 

There  are  many  areas  like  that.  The  areas  that  are' not  popular 
may  be  the  areas  where  there  is  a  role  for  Government  to  provide 
an  incentive  that  equates  to  that  choice  among  the  students  " 
'  ^  Mr.  Rodriguez.  Could  I  ask  for  a  clarification?  When  you  are  re- 
iexrmg  to  fields,  I  assume  you  are  talking  about  the  National  Grad- 
uate bellows  I^rograms,  which  I  understood  is  for  study  in  the  arts, 
humanities  and  the,  social  scienci^.  Now  were  you  suggesting  areas 
within  that  or  those  areas?  ^^'^^  . 

Mr.  GONDERSOK  Oh,  within  those  areas.  The  question  sti^^ 
with,  what  ought  the  criteria  be?  Ought  it  be  merit?  Ought  it  be 
need?  Ought  it  be  field  "of  study?  You  all  pretty  ihuch  .came  dowh 
m  -the  area,  first,  of  merit  and,  once  in  a  while,  a  little' bit  of  need 
I  guess  I  felt"  a  little  bit  uncomfortable  .with  that  going  back  to  my 
rural  constituents  in  western  Wisconsin  and  sayings  "We  are  ^oing 
to  pt-ovide  X  amount  of  dollars  for  fellowships  in  areas  that  there  is  • 
all  kinds  of  interest  in  today  and  we  are  going  to  give  to  people 
who  have  no  financial  need,  but  a  lot  of  interest  and  are  pretty 
smart.  I  think  from  a  public  policy  perspective  I  could  defend  the 
program  and  the  ft'eed  to  do  it,  if  we  also  included  this  area  of  field 
of  study.  .  ■       .  ■    .  • 

■        Mi:,  Goodwin.  Could  1  say  a  word  or  two  on  that? 
Mr.  GuNDKBsoN.  Sur^.  . 

Mr.  Goodwin.  I  understand  your  motivation  and  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  .for  it.  I  think  the  principal  difficulty  is  in  identi- 
fying what  these  fields  will  be  at  the  time  the  students  come  out  of 
the  pipeline  and  I  think  that  the  history  of  bur  attempts  to  identify 
.  these  fields  has  suggested  to  us  that  it  probably  can't  be  done  and 
perhaps  the  best-guide  is  the  tastes  of  the  students  themselves. 

•  ^  These  are  students  who,  to  begin  with,  Will  be  the  brightest  stu- 
.  dents  at  the  undergraduate  level.  They  will  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  understand  the  field  to  some  degree  and  what  they  may  well 
be  responding  to  is  the  excitement,  the  opportunity  that  lies  in  dif- 
ferent areas.  My  expectation  is  that  those  stuients  will  probably  be 
better  guides  than  a  committee  of  deans  or  a  committ?^  of  Federal  ^ 
einploye^^  or  any  other  groiip  that'wili  attempt  to  say  that  applied 
mawiematics  is  going  to  be  what  we  need  10  years  from  now  as  op- 
posed  to  econometrics.  .  /  - 

-      I  think  that  it's  a  fundamental  problem  of  forecasting  but  I  think 
that  this  device  of  allowing  the  student  to  pick  is  probably  as  good 

,  ;  as  we  have  got.;.. ,  .  "    ,  .  ,  ,       ?".„  ,, 

Mr.  Rodriguez.  If  J  may  clarify  my  answer.  I  was  answering  * 
from  the  assumption  that  there  would  be  no  change  in  the  general 
definitioij  of  the  areas  for  the  national  graduate  Mlowships.  I  don't 

•  feel  that  these  fellowships  ought  to  go  to  the  sciences,  for  example. 
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The  sciences,  relatively  speaking,  are  well  supported  in  comparison 
to  the  arts,  humanities  and  the  social  sciences.  So  I  would  support 
^restricting  these  national  fellowships  to  those  areas.  But  within 
those  areas,  I  ^ee  that  we  caimot  really  be  the  best  judjges. 

The  record  of  students,  I  think,  is  fairly  strong.  They  nave  gone 
into  the  lareas  that  appeared  to  be  the  areas  of  greatest  need  and 
greatest  demand- 
Mr,  GuNDERSON.  I  appreciate  your  insight.  One  very  quick  final 
question.  I  think.you  can  all  give  me  quick  answers  to  this. 

^^an  you  give  n!fe  a  breakdown,  percentagewise,  of  the  type  of 
graduate  student  at  your  school?  How  many  would  you  sav  are 
tl>ere  as,  quote,  ''academic  professionals?"  How  many  would  be 
there  for  profejjsional  training  or  retraining?  How  many  are.there 
purely  for  personal  enrichment''^  Are  we  looking  at  one-third,  one- 
third,  one-third?  Fifty,  25,  2^?  How  would  you  break  down  those 
three  areas  of  your  graduate  students?  .  * 

Mr.  Goodwin.  Could  you  clarify  the  first  two?  Is  the  first  catego- 
ry scholar?  , 

Mr.  GuNDER^iL  I  would  use  the  doctor's  wife  as  the  example— 

« right  now^  I  thinlFhe  would  allude  to  her  as  an  academic  profes- 
sional and  r  mean  that- in  the  most  positive  *sense.  I  would  say/, 
however,  that  someone  who  is  working  at  Control  Data  and  goes 
back  for  specialized  training  in  computer  science,  :mathematics, 
that  type  of  science  as  a  part  of  their  profi^ional  role  in  the  pri- 
vate' sector;  a  doctor  who  comes  back  for  graduate  study  would  be 
one  who  is  there  from  a  prof^ional  i^eed  rather  than  there  fpr 
studying  academics  {or  the  purpose-r —  ■ 
Mr.  GoODWhV.  Well,  in  our  case,,  we  are  predominantly  the  first 

-category  and  I  would  say  maybe  10  percent  of  each  of  the  latter 
two."-  '  " 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  OK.  ; 

^  Mr>. Rodriguez.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the, University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Thfe'  State  of  California,  as  you  may  know,  has  the-  three-tier 
system  and  the  St^Jte.  university  provides  masters  level  programs. 
The  University  of  California  principally  emphasizes  doctoral  pro- 
grams with  only  a  few  masters  levels  programs.  I  believe  we  have 
about  29,000  graduate  students  and  I  would  say  that  of  thc^  80 
percent  are  doctoral  students  who  expect  to  be  either  academics  in 
the  sense  that  they  will  go  to  other  institutions  to  teach  or  re- 
search or  who  exjpect  to  be  research  professional  in  private  or 
public  labomtories. 
Ms.  Caiens- I  happen  to  have  data.  ♦ 
Mr.  GuNPERSON,  Aha.  [Laughter.] 

- "  Ms.  X^mm.  Our  -  cooperative  -  education  program  .,  conducted  a 
survey  of  our  graduate  students  and  the  respondents  look  demo- 
graphically  pretty  much  like  our  whole  population.  So  here  you  go. 
For  professional  licensing,  27  percent.  This  is  lots  of  teachers, 
which  is,  by  the  w>iy,  something,  we  hawn't  talked  about  today 
that's  awfully  important,  and  that  is  graduate-level  teacher  train- 
ing. So,  these  are  people  who  hej^  to  get'  their  masters  d^ee  to 
keep  their  teaching  jobs.^ 

Then/  upgrade  my  "  career  *  potential  |financially,  26  percent. 
Career  change,  15  percent.  Entry  into  car^r,  21  percent,  Intellectu- 
al challenge  and  enjoyment,  8  percent     I  .  . 
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''Mr,  Gu*sjbE}iSoN,.  Thats  astounding.  If  I  calculated  corj?ectl}5,> . 
that's  about  8G  percfent  of  your^  that  would  be  in  the  area  of  profes- 
sional training  and  retraining. 
^    Ms;  Cairns,  Right  '  •  . 

'  V        Mn  GuNDKKSON- GK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman!,  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  If  I  could  just  make  one  comment  on  the 
merit  versus-  need  thing,  Jn  fact,  when  you  get  to  graduate  school, 
/<  .     the  status  of  the  students  is  such  because  of  age  and  other  factoid 
that  they  are  classified  as  ''indei^|^nl -students"  and,  Bven  if 
their  parents  may  happen  to  be  they,  in  fact,  would  qual-^ 

,ify  as  needy  students.  So  that  eveiiH|ogram  like  th&  JaVits  Fro- 
..  .   .  gram  that  is  a  merit-based  prog^a^,I^l  will,  iii  fUct,  primarily  over- 
,  0  '  whelmingly.be- helping  students  who  gjpuld  be  classifed  as  needy, 
students.  So  that  when  we  get  to  gradi«{?  programs  the'^Stinctioli 
between  what  is  a  needy  student  and  whtifis  a  merit^based  student 
^        probahly  gets  to  be  a  pretty  fuzisy  kind  of  a  delineation. 
^  Ms.  Caikns.  Coaid  Tspeak^o  that  point  because  that  whole  issue 

;       is  also  important  for  women?  Womert  fr^uently— so.you  have  a 
wealthy  husband  and -that ''makes  you  lopk  nat  needy*, Maybe  you 
'[  '     wpuid  like  to  leave  him,  you  know.  You  would  at  least  like  to  have 
'  the  option.  So,  ypu  know,  it  really  is  very  difficult  when  you  have— 
ypu  cited  an  example  of  a  statutorily  needy  student  with  a  wealthy 
family.  You  can  also  look  unneedy 'when  really  you  are  judged  by 
your  own  merits.  So  if  s  real  tricky,  - 
Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  the  threfe  of  you  very,  v^ry  much,  h 
'  ^      And  since  we  don't  have  any  hearings  this  afternoon,  the  hear- 
ing stands  adjourned.  •  " 
thank  you,      \  ^  ' 
[Whereupon,  at  10:51  dpi.,  on  Thursday;  March'gQ,  1984,  the  svib- 
'     committee  was  adjourned  J                      .  . 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusioix.in  the  record  follows:] 

*        Amjckjcan  Mjpioix.  Association, 
,    ,         '  Chicago,      Appil  25,  1984. 

Hon.  Paul  SxMON,  -  .  ^ 

^     Cfidirmaru  SubcommitU^  on  Fo^t^Secondaiy  £!ducatio]ti^  Committee  on  Education  and 
^  ^       lAiiH}r,  US  Hoiise  of  Repre^^  ^ 

D'fcAicrf^HAiRMAN  SiMON:  Thc  Aitierican  MtJdical  As£K>ciation  is  plfeased  to  submit 
the  enclosed  staUjinent  for  the  record  of  the  recent  hearings  (Concerning  financing 
for  pofit-secondaryj'  education.  *  .        ^  *   ^  * 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity,  to  express  our  view  suxd  urge  you  to  carefull>|  con- 
sider our  commeftts'  '        \  ' 
^      Sincerely,                        *  • 

Jamics  H.  Sammons,  M.D  , 
^  /         ■  Executive  Vice  President 

Statkm)£nt  of  thk  AAiKKicA>f  Mkdicaju  A^iwcution 

The  American  Medical  Association  tak^  this  opportunity  to  submit  its  commfents 
for  the  record  of  the  recent  hearings  concerning  the  financing  of  post-secondary  edu- 
'  dation.  The  focus  of  our  remarks  is' on  the  importance  of  contirtlied  availability  of 
federal  fmancial  support  for  students  seeking  careers  in  medicine  to  ensure  that 
qualified  individuals  are  not  deprived  of  a  cliance  to  putsup  a  medical  career  be- 
cau^  of  insufficient  financial  r^ources, 

^  '    ^'  GKNEKAL  COMMENTS  ^  *if 

Medical  education  today  is  very  expei?^ve.  The  costa  that  an  individual  can  incur 
can  be  overwhelmiiig  to  ail  but  thiEt,iVkJt|^    Medical  school^ tuitioji  can  cost  as  much 
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n»  $7<'>,(K)0  ov/?r  a. four-year  period.  That  amoupt  d<ies  not  include  ancillary  costs  and 
Hying  exi>qn^^  and  costi^  incurred  in  obtaining  an  undergraduati*  degree.  Moreover, 
it  is  likely  that  t}u»  cost  of  a  rnt»dical  education  will  continue  to^ri^p^in  conjing  /ears 
medical  jschool^'  cost«  increiise. 

^  The  "AM  A  believer  that  access  to  a  medical  txiucation  must  be  available  to  quali- 
fied.  per^ms  ftonv  all  ttocio-^onomic  biickgroends. -The  medical  profession— and 
^   indeed  ali  of  society  —benefit  from  a  diversity  of  economic  as  well  iis  cultural  and 

-  ethnic  backgrounds.  In  order  to  ennpre  that  mt»dicine  doi^s-not  become  the  p^vince 
of  the  wealthy,  a  broad  array  of  nnancial  'assistance  programs  must  be  available  for 
qualified  medical  studt?nts.  We^y  believe,  however,  tliat  in  light  of  the  earning  po- 

^tenfiai  of  pbysiciahs  federal  i^tudet)^  i\3»ii?tance  should  as, a  general  rule  he  in  the, 

^  form  of  loans  W^ii  loan  guarantees  rather  thaai  grants.  - 
\  ^  •        *  ■       *  f  • 

■aUUARANTKlCO  STUQENT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

",..*'  ,     '  J      "       ,      ~      •        *  ■ 

Currently,  a  primal^  source  of  financial  aid  far  medical  students  is  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Ixxuv(OSL;  program.  Duf  ing  tlie  1982v8^^  ac;ademic  year,  nearly  58%  of 
:  mt*dical  studeixts  relied  on  GgL  funds  iuid, these  funds  provided  approximately  half 
o'f  all  financial  aid  tp. medical  students.  *  *  /  ^ 

\  The  AM  A  strongly  supports  adequati^  funding  for  theGSL  program -and  'believes 
that  metiigLjl  student*  should  "be  ailowt^J  t(^  continue  to  participate  in  the  GSL  pro-  "* 
.  .  •  gram.  The  ftiture  of  our  health  care  systenf ..depends  largely  ^n  the  ability  pf  medi- 
cal  schools  id  attract  the  most  qualified  students  regardless  of  economic  background. 
If^nt^dical  students  were  e>Jcluded  from  the  GSL^jirogram,  tin;  opportunity  to  pursue 
'        a  medical  tniufat k?n  would  b<»  put  out  of  the^uth  of  many  students  jwho  iack  pri- 
'  vate  financial  rescTurces.        ,    »      ^       ' ^  Ji 

r?240  would*reautJiorize'aKd  amend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19155,  and 
tl>%i  statement  will  connnent  upon  a  provision, of  the  bill  which;  re pr^^sents  a  signifi- 
cant change  from  exist  ii>g1a>v.  '    »  ^  ^ 

•  •    ♦*  '  ^     ^  «  LOAN  UMITS'.*- ^   ,  f  •  '1 

*      .  ^Currently  (JUallficd  medical  students  can  borroV  a  maximum  of  $5,000  aimually 
*  and 'an  aggregate  amount  of  ?25,0()0  during  their  school  career  {including  GSL  funds 
.  borrowcHl  as -an, undergraduate).  ILK.  5240  would  raise  the  maximtuu  aimual  limit  , 
to  $7,000  thoug|i  it  would  keep  the  aggregate  loan 'limit  constant.  " 

yhe  AM  A  supports  raising^tlte  current^minual  loan  limit  from  $5,000,  to  $7,000  per 
year-  The  annual  limit  has  not  been  ^increased  in  a  number  of  years.  During^his 
period  medical  school  tuition  has  increased  Jay, between  5  to  IQ^jper^'ear.  Thus  the 
.  •  AMA  believes  thatj^in  increase  in  t^e  annual  limit  i^rnijeded  to  eiisure  thai  the  GSL 
'.program  continues  to  be  a  primary  source  of  fmahcial  aid  for  medical  students.  We 
also  believe  that  ifti  order  for  the  increased  annual  limit  to  be  meaningful,  the  aggre-^ 
gate  limit  should  also  be  raised.  Otherwise  it  is  likely  that  many  medical,  students" 
*       will  use  all  pf  their  GSL  elgibility  before  they  afe  able  to  finish  medical  school. 

OT}ii:K  FEDERAL  F^NAKCL^L  ASf^ANCK  I^KOGKAMS 

The  AMA  also  suppoiHs  reauthori^tion  of  and  adequate  funding  for  the  Health  ^ 
.  ....  -  Prof4}*sioni^  Student  Loan-program  Mnd  the  IIijaftbjiiycatitm-As^iianc^'IiOaii  pro--.  - 
gram.  These  J^rograms  provide  vaJwble  financial  aid  Tor  many  medical  students. 
-Finally,  the  AMA  supports  the  continuation  of  the  National  Health  Service  Corps 
'      with  adequate  field  strength  to  assure  the  aVailability  of  health -care*  in  shortage  - 
\   'areas.  While  ^'e  do  not  support  funding  of  new  NTISC  scliolarships,  siiice  other  tech- 
■  ftiques"(i.e.  loan  forgfvenefc,  voluntee^s-'etc.)  could  be  made  available  to  better  ad- 
vantage, vve  support  continued  funding  for  persons  currently  in  the  pipeline.  The 
4^  AMA  would  also  support  a  program  ^of  loaii  forgiven©*?  as  a  recruitiB^t  technique  i 
in  order  to  meet  future  field  strength  requirements  of  the  Corps. 

*  •  COJ^CLUSJON  .  .      \  • 

Tlie  A^lfA  believes  strongly  that  aualified  persons  regardless  of  their  economic 
faackgT*ound  should  bo  afforded  the  opportuhity  to  pursue  a  career  In  medicine,  We 
:    urge  you  to  continue  federal  financial  support  of  medical  education  through  the 
'GSL  and  other  federal  financial  as^stance  programs  as  indicated  above  to  ensure 
that  qualified  students  have  such  an  opportunity. 
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Pw^PARm)  STATiaisiNT  or  pE,  John  Bkaxumj^,  PRK&ioKWT,  Nkw  Yokk  Univ^ty 

Mn  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittwv  1  should  like  at  the  outset  of 
my  t^timony  to  extend  a  warm  greeting  to  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  Uii*  Sub- 
committee  and  my  valued  friend  of  many  yeare/Con^ret««»an  Paul  Simon  of  Illi- 
noii?,  and  to  all  the  Members  of  the  Subcommittee. 
It  i^^  of*a3ur«e,  a  particular  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today  because  as  you 
-  iuiow,Jor  ihe  entire  length  of  my  own  service  in  the  House  of  Bepn^ntativ^--^ 
twei^ty-two  ye^rs-I  a  ^Membey  of  this  Subcommittee,  tlnd,  if«vou  will  allow  me 
to  say  so,  I^Jce  continuing  pride  in  having  worked  withsome  of  you.and  all  of  your 
prWecessors  dynng  those.  yeai;s  to  shiipe  tW  policie*^  o^our  national  goverument  in 
support  of  higher  oducatbn.    ^    .    *  ^  f  * 

Now  that  1  have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  for  nearly  three  years  as  President 
of  Aew  York  University,- one  of  the  foremost  urban  Ainiversities  m  the  nation  and 
one  of  the  largest,  i^nvate  universities'  in  the  world;  !  must  tell  you  that  I  am  even 
.  more  convmced  of  thte  wisdom  of  the  judgments  tJiat  you  and  I  and  our  predecessor 
made  over  the  Ia*t  quarter  of  a  century  in  adopting  these  policies> 

You -will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  1  have  not  Ic^t  my  concern  *iibout  public 
policy  for  higher  education-a  concern  that  goe«  beyond  the  nk^'  and  interests  of 
^ly  own  lamversity.  During  the  i^t  two  years,  1  served  on  the  National  Commission 
on  btudent  Hnancial  Assistance,  and  chaired  the  Gradu^ite  Education  Subcommit- 
tee ol  the  Lommission.  As  you  know,  the  Commission  last  DecembeV"  issued  its 
report  on  graduate  education  with  the  unanimous  support  of  its  12  members*. 

This  ntonimg  T  should  like,  tli^t,  to  report  to  this  Subconitijittee  on  the.fmdii>gs 
and  recommendaUons  of  our  Commission  with  respect  to  graduate  education 

I  should  then  like  to  put  the  , report  in  the  perspective  of  the  current  leeislative- 
prop<?sa!s  put  forth  by  Chmrman  Simon  as  this  Subconuuittee  considers  the  reau- 
thoruation  ot  Uie  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965/  , 

THK  COMAIISSIDK 

^Beibre  summarizing  the  findings  and  reco^nmendations  of  our  Commission,  I  want 
pnetiy  to  describe  its  structure. 

The  Commission  was  creat^  by  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980.  Its  twelve 
S^*'^.'^'*^^^^^'''^  four  each,  by  President  Reagan,  Sjbeaker  O^Neill,  and  thl 
President  Pro  Tenjpore  of  the  Senate,  Senator  Thurmond:  My  colleagues  on  t>fe 

.  Commission  included  Members  of  Congress,  leaders  in  higher  education/ business 
and  the  professions,  Repubiicans  and  Democrats.  I  was  one  of  Speaker  O'Neiirs  ap^ 
pointees.  (A  complete  list  of  the  t^mmission  memberihip  is  appended  to  this  ta^iti- 
jnony).  ^  W  f 

*  The'ODmmission  was  charged  by  Congr^  to  examine  some  pf  the  most  pressing 
issues  that  affect  Federal  student  financial  assistance  arid  to  recommend  tnodifica- 
txons  in  existing  prt>graias.  The  Subcommittee  on  Graduate  Education  focused 
mainly  on  m'aster  s  and  doctoral  prc^rams  in  the  arts  and  sciences  because  innova- 
tions and  n^w  knowledge  depend  most  heavily  on  them.  We  also  treated  the  ques- 
tion of  student  financial  assistance  in  the  context  of  graduate  enteilSirise  as  a 
whole  because  research,  training  and  teaching  are  inseparable  activiti^ 

During  the  course  of  a  year,  our  Subcommittee  gathered  testimony  from  witnesses  ' 
from  universities,  industry,  government  and  foundations.  We  commissioned  research 
papers  and  solicited  temmenU  from  a  wide  rabge  of  higher  education  groups  and 
professional  associations.  ^ 

TMK  findings:  SIGNS  OK  TBOtJBlJS  AJVD  EK0«a6N  , 

Our  inquiri^  led  the  Commission  to  several  unanimous  asnclusions/  Firsts,  we' 
were  convinced  that  the  schoIarship,>*kills,  trained  intelligence  and  historical  per- 
spectivO"  that  our  univenrities  yield  are  vit^  to  ^ur  national  interests  in  three  areas; 
security  and  diplomacy,  economic  srrowth  arid  the  quality  oY  American  life.  Let  me 
touch  briefly  on  each  of  thase  dimensions.  ^ 

Projected  defense  spending  over  thanext  five  yeai^  of  nearly  $2  trillion  will  gen- 
erate a  gargimtuan  demand  for  advanced  scientific  knowledge  and  capabilities  It  is 
doubtful  that  such  a  demand  caii  be  easily  tmt  The  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  for  example,  warned  in  April  1982  that  '\  .  ,  criti-  ' 
cal  ahort^es  in  a  variety  of  skills  continue  to  plague  the  mllitaiy.  Greater  engineer-- 
ingshartfalls  m  th^  future.wili  likely  harm  the  U.S;  defense  poetur^-' 

Purthemiore,  American  military  strata  and  technology,  as  well  as  our  intelli- 
gence operations,  dep&nd  on  graduate-trained  experts  in  a  best  ojf  specidltiess,^ot 

'  ^    '  ' 


■  ■■    ■  •  .  ■  ■       ^      /  ■  ■ 

only  in  science  and  en^eering  '^jut  in  the  lai^fuag^  cultures,  geography,  hi^ory, 
literature  and  religions  of  other  peoples  of  the  world. 

Graduate  r«jearch  and  training  are  also  major  sources  of  the  new  ideas  and 
inventions  that  drive  our  economy.  Waiisily  Leontief,  Nobel  Laureate  in^econpmics 
'and  prpfesiior  at  New  York  Univensity,  testified  bef org  t>ie Ck)mmission  on  the  needs 
of  the  economy  for  men  and  wonien  with  advanced  training.  He  told  m  that,  be- 
cause of  the  ■  characteristics  of  modern  technology,  our  requirements  for  highly 
sldiled  scientists,  engineers,  managers,  public  administrators  and  teachers  will,  in 
the  future,  grow  even  faster  than  the  economy. 

^  With  respect  to  the  quality  of  AJiierican  Hfe,  universities  have  contributed  to  our 
health  and  nutrition,  to  the  organia:ation  of  oiir  domestic  and  work  lives,  and  to  our 
civic  and;  aesthetjic  culture.  The  soljitions  to  our  niost  pressing  prc^lems  in  areas, 
such  as  poverty,  public  education,  enei^  and  mass  transportation  in  large  measure 
will  come  from  university  graduates. 

Even  as  tjie  Commission  became  convinced  that  the  nation's  well-being  depi?nd& 
on  its  institutions  of  advanced  education,  we  heard  testimo.ny'that  led  to  our  secxjnd 
unanin^oys  conclusion:  America's  graduate  prograxias  in  thtf  arts  and  sciences  are  in 
•""trouble;    -  /       ^  •  • 

;(    The  Commission  detected  signs  oi  trouble  and  eixision  thmighout  the  graduate 

ente^rprise.  For  ejtample: 
\-;\.  Betw^n  1069  and  198 1»  the  total  number  of  stipends  for  graduate  study  awarded 
i  "'by  Federj^l  agencies  fell  from  %  nearly  80;000  to  approximately  40,000!  During  the 
■  'saxne  penbd,  tuition  and  feesimore  than  tripled. 

^     Majiy  highly  talented  students  ^re  not  purjiuing  advanced  decrees  in  the  arts  and 
\  sciences— leading  universities  repqrt  that  applications  for  graduate  schools  have  de-  ^ 
clincxJ  sharply  In  both  quality  and  quantity. 

Women  continue  to  oe  dramatically  underreprejRfnted  among  doctoral  recipients 
in  the  sciences  and  engineering,  as  are  minorities  in  all  fields.  For  duunple,  blacks, 
who  compose  12  percent  of  the  popuiation*  r«*eived  only  3  percent  jpf  the  doctoral ' 
,  degrees  awarded  in  1981.  ' 

,  Universities  are  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  need  to  renovate  and  replace  out- 
d^ed  facilities,  leading  knowledgeable  phseryers  to  descjribe  the  condition  of  tmiver- 
sity  laboratorietj  as  *'pathetic^'. 

During  the  1970s,  despite  a  "knowledge  e^olosion,"  tscalatin^  costs  compelled  \mi- 
*  versity  libraries  to  cut  tneir  acquisition  rate  oy  20  percent- 

Our  capacity  to  train  experts  in  foreign  language  and  cuitiires  at  the  graduate 
level  is  deteriorating  at  a*  perilous  pace. 

There  xs  an  exodus  from  the  campus  to  corporation  of  some  of  our  best  students 
and  teachers  in  fields  such  as  en^^ineering  and  computer  science. 
)      A  depressed  employment  market  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  porteiidis 
the  lo^  of  a  generation  of  ^ciM)iar«^  / 

Those  and  other  signs  of  erosion  and  distress  led  to  the  Commission's  thyti  unani- 
.mous  conclusion:  Urgent  Federal  action  in  support  of  graduate  research  and  train* 
^    ing  is^',required  to  avert  a  crisis  that,  endangers 'our  national*  well-being. 

AJtHough  financing  graduate  education, is  not  the  sole  responsibility  of  any  onfe 
sector  o|  our  societp^,  ^t  is  the  ^ptacial  obligation  of  flie  Federal  government  to  ensure 
stable  and  continuing  support  of  graduate  research  , 
In  the  words  of  Simon  Kamb  of  TRW,  Inc.  chairman  of  President  Reagan's  Tran- 
-V  trition-Task- Force  on  Science  and.  T«chnolo^r  -"The  govemmtot,  #ndH[K)t  ^mp©titiv« 
.  industry,  is  the  propegr  and  natumi  so^urce  for  funding  university  basic  research.  Be^ 
cause  it  benefits  all  citizeiis  in  the  end,  it  Is  4ight  for  all  citizens  to  share  its  costs.^'* 
^  ^  :  IHie.  Commission  formulated  an  agenda  of  ten  goals  for  Federal  action  on  behalf  of 
.^aduate  education.  Let  me  review  first  those  that  affect  university  training  and  re- 
.  '  search  generally.  Then  I  sbairtuTO  to  the  recommendatiws  on  student  financial  as- 

V  -  "^iststnce. ■  •  ^ *  ' 

The  Commission  urged  the  Federal  government  actively  to  support  th«  research 
■  function  of  univensiti^  in  three  areasr  -  *  ^ 

First/grants  frotn  the  Federal  governipent  for  Sasic  and  applied  research  at  col- 
,v  ^leg^  Oi^d  universities  should  be  increased  at  a  rate  sufficient  to  keep  pace  with  in- 
;    .{ktion'.  Moreover^  becaw  ^uncertainty  about  anticipated  support  can  seriously  mjf. 
derniine  the  en^.  research  effort,  granting  policie$  siiould .  ensure  stable,  multi- 

V  year  funding         •  '   x  }     •       •  . 

Second^  the  Commission  recommended  that  the  Federal  government  substantially 
increase  funds  in  eidsting  p^^ams  to  improve  university  lliboratories,  equipmentt 


'     fu^  jnstriunentation.  Private  business  and  industry  should  also  be  encou^aced. 
through  tax  mcentjvps,  to  donate  new  and  used  equipment  tp  univerai'ties. 
■  .v,n      '   ,  government  should  increase  grants  for  operating  support  to 

•  ^^^L^  university  libranes.  it  should^  also  encourage  contribution? to^liSSiS 
"  business  and  industry,  and  should  continue,  to  assist  libraries  in  their  effort*  to 

^  unprove-thejf-research  services,,  preserve  materials  ai*J  increase  access  to  them 
In  the  area  of  faculty  development,  the  Commission  recommended  that  the  Feder- 
al government  provide  support  to  univereities  in  the  form  of  multi-year'  soiary  sti- 
pends to  attract  and  retain  promising  young  scholars  in  all  fields.  Jhe  participation 
of  nuDonty  and ^vomfcn  faculty  membera  should  be  especially  encouraged^ 

^I^^I^  «h»uld4dso  be  directed  toward  ensuring  that  our  ?ijivereities  sxe 
able  to  njeet  national  requirements  for- highly  trained  experts.  In  particuiarTfunS 

'    £ouI?STn'>re^"'''"        ''^'^'^  ^  foreign^'languag^  aS'^^ 

In  preparing  its  report,  the  Commission/ound' that  there  was  very  little  basic  in- 
formation  available  about  graduate  students,  how  they  finance  theiradmacS 
study  and  their  career  patterns.  To  enable  universities  aid  goJ^^eni  tS  deTeS 
sound  policies,  Commission  members  recommended  that  the  appropriate  Fedei^ 
^encies  gather  the  data  needed  to  monitor  the  overall  condiUon  5  g?aduaW  3^ 

•      In  addition,  the  Commission  urged'  the'Federal  government  to  establish  a  process 
evaluation  of  the  effect  of  Federal  decisions,  especially  budStSr?^^ 
on  the  'nation's  need  for  graduate  trained  men  and  women^ ^'EdudatS  hnS 
statements"  would  enable  universities,  business  and  industry  to  meetaioS^ 
mands  more  readily,.  '  .  ue- 

%turrr  now  to  the  recommendations  affecting  student .  financial  assisl&ce  Com- 
mission ^lemfaere  were  convinced  that  the  quality  of  our  jjradupte  schtTls  depends 
most  directly  on  their  being  , able  td  attract  and  sustain  highly  talentSLtud^nto 
rherefore,  we:  were  most  concerned  by.evidence  that  Federal  support  Sradvahced 
5!?tc  arts  and  science^  is  eroding  rapidly,  and  that  women  and  minority  stu- 

dents are  especially  disadvantaged  by  this  trend. 

,     In- light  of  the^Tindings,  the -Commiijsion  made  the  foUowmg  recommendations 
for  action  fay  the  Federal  government;  ^  ^^umi^um , 

Both  the  number  mid  atripend  level  of^'science  and  engineering  fellowahipe  in  var- 
ious agencies  should  be' mc'reased.  ^ 
■  1250  new  f^lowships  and  dissertation  awards  should 'be  created  to  support  stu- 
dents m  the  arts,  humaniti«i  and  social  sciences. 

^e-number  of  research  assistantship^  . 

The  College  Work  Study  program  should  be  substantially  expanded,  with  a  sizable  ~ 
portion  of  additional  funds  directed  to  graduate  study.  " 

Graduate  students  should  he  given  increased  acce^.to  Federal  student  loan  oro- 
.grams.  _  ^'  .  ,  *^ 

Fellowships  and  research  assistants^ip  programs  for  women,  and  minorities 
should  he  increased,  especially  m  fields  in  which  they  are  presently,  underrepresent- 
ed.- At  the  very  lea^st,  all  existing  prt^ams  in  NSF.  NEA,  NEH,  lilH  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education  that  did  minority  and  women  students  «hould  be  maintained 
.  bupport  should  be  expanded  in  those  fields  for  undei^aduate  prt^rams  that  helu  ' 
women  and  minority  students  prepare  for  advanced  work. 

The  Federal  government,  universities,  and  colleges  should  work  t<«ether  to  dis- 
semmate  nxfQniiaiiQatiii»Qth-wainen.and  minoritie*  about  opportunities  for  gradu--  - 
.  ate  support.  '  y 

Let  me  make  clear  here  the  Commission  did  ^ot  regard  these  recommendations 
tor  l-olerai-acUon  on  student  M.  of  the  more  general  on&s  I  discussed  earlier,  as 
measures  that  would  create  an  ideal  world  of  scholarship.  Bather  \hese  steps  are 
minimal  measures  that  must  be  taken  prompUy  to  protect  and  enhance  the  re-  ' 
search  and  training  functions  of  our  universities.  \  '  ' 

Let  me  turn  now  to  examine,  in  light  of  the  recommendations  offei^d  by  our  Com- 
mi^ion,  the  bill  introduced  by  Chairman  Simon.  u«  v^ui-,  . 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  applaud  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Simoh  in  introducing  this  ' 
bUl.  As  one  who  served  on  .this  Subcommittee  for  nearly^  quarter  of  a  "century  I 
share  Paul  Simon  s  commitment  to  the  goals;  of  assurijig  broader'opportuaity  for 
higher  education  while  at  the  same  time  enhancing  its  quality:   '  ^  . 

In  my  comments.  I  will  proc^  through  the  legislation,  title  byiitle,  noting  those 
»«Sptions  relevant  to  the  noeds  of  graduate  education. 
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Title  11— StmigthenirigUbraryr^uJV^^  .  ' 

•  Excellence  nn  knraduate  trainhig  aM  research     impc^ible  without  first-rate  fa- 
cilities: Yet  our  univewty  libraries  are  fcjtruggling  to  keep  up  with  the  explo«on  of 

■  published  knowledge  and  maintain  access     their  collecti^ps.  For  several  r^asonf, 

•  libraries  also  find  it  difficalt  to  tak»  advantaKe  of  new  technologic  for  bibhographic 
and  indexing  improveoentij  and  for  cooperative  arrangements*  to  create  networkii  ol 

,  ifTirvwledce  •  '  ^ 

TiUe  II  of  the  propoeed  legudation  addr^se*  these  prddems  in  a  numbe^  of  key 

First,  this  legislation,  by  establishing  a  Library  Unit  within  the  Office  of  Po6^'- 
ondary  Education  upgrades  the  status  of  all  higher  education  hbrary  pr<«Tams  and 

■  riev<rrsGS  a  trend  toward  neglect;        .        ,,.  ^ 

Second,  funding  for Warch  libraries  wou  d  increase;  . 
/*      Third,  the"  bill  places  more  emphasis  oh 'developing  technologi^  and  strengthen- 
ing minority  prwrraros,  two  direct  concerrie  of  our  Ck)mmjsfiion;  and 
,  .      IWh,  a  foreign  language  periodical  system  would  be  authon^ 

quisition  and  lendiim.  of  these  expen^ve  niatcrials.  [This  uutaative  wJl  then  be 
transferred  to  Title  Vl,  internatioaaLedueation  ]  -  ^ 
'  -  Although  I  anj  encouraged  by  lhese  provisions,  I  still  want  to  underscore  Uie 
urcenl  need  for  substantially  more  funding  for  Iibi|iries  l' or  example,  the 
"Strengthening  Research  Library  Rawurces"  pn^rara,  on  which  m^or  research  li- : 
.  braries  throughout  the  nation  rely  to  maintain  and  exW  their  collections,  was 
funded  in  1983  at  the  pitifully  inadequate  level  of  $6  million  fof^the  entire.nation. 

•  The  Federal  goverhnient  should  expand  its  efforts  in  this  area.  ,  -  . 

Title  IV— Siudml  firmtwial  assistance 

As  1  have  said,  the  Cornmission-  was  particularly  concerned  with  the  fall-off  in 
Federal  assistance  for  graduate  students.  I  roust  emph^iae  that  withdrawal  ot  ti- 
nanciiU  support  represents  more  than  aij  inconvenience  to  the  student  Graduate 
training,  thrCommission  observed,  i/intiraately  linked  to  rt»earch.  It  is  not  possi- 

•  .  .ble  tofkuce  support  for  students  Without  thereby  threatening  the  basic  research 

d  avor  *  ' 

^"as^vou  are  no  doubt  aware,  the  College  B«urd 'recently  reported  that  posteecond-^ 
&rs  student  aid  from  governmental  sources,  after  increasing  dunng  the  1^  ajnd 
.  "  1970s,  has  declined  by  over  10%  in  the  last  three  years.  This  trend  would  be  suffi; 
cient  cause  for  alarm,  but  the  Co^iraii&ion  found  the  specific  figures  on  I-ederal  sup- 
-   .    port  for  graduate  study  still  more  dii^ti^ing.  ^      ^  j  '        j    -  „  +i,^ 

The  number  of  Federal  stipends  awarded  for  graduate  study  rose  dunng  the  ■ 
^     1960s,  but  since  1970  has  decreased  fay  nearly  50%.  Morepver,  the  humanities  and 
social  iclenees  have  been  afflicted  much*  more  by  this  dowBSwnig  than  the  sciences. 
.  ■      The  sciences  benefit  from  Federal  research  assistantships,  which  have  actually^  in- 
creased in  recent  years,  while  the  humanitias  and  social  scioices  rely  on  fellowships 
and  traineeships,  which  have  decreased  by  66%  inj:he  last  15  years.  . 
'      One  area  of  graduate  study  recognized  by  the  Commission  of  sp^!  naV^i^r^"!: 
■     -  terest  was  foreign  languages.  Yet,  according  to  figiires  in  J^lav  P^likan  s  Carne- 
Kie  Foundationltudy  onthe  state  of  American  scholarskip,  the  proportion  of  foreign 
language  students  in  doctoral  prt^ams  supported  Ay  the  Federal  government 
-    dropped  from  14.2%  to  5.5%  between  1978  and  1981-5  dechae  ol  two-thirds  in  just 

*^Sre^^another  differential  impact  hidden  by  .the -overal}  figures.  Woraenjnd 
minority  students  are  concentrated  in  the  fields  hit  hardest  by  the  d^lme  in  l-eder- 
aliunding,  so  precisely  the;  studehts  who  most  lieed  sa^T  assistance  are^  most  j^- 

*  vert*eiv  aiTectcjd  *  ^      -  ^ 

The  increased  reliance  of  advanced  degree  students,  on  student  loan  programs  i# 
directly  related  to  the  decline  in  Federal  support  for  gradu^  study..  Figures  from 
.     Pennsvlvania  indical*  that  three^im«B  as  many  graduate  and^^^ 

•  borrowed  under  the  Guarantefed  Student  1^  Prograin  in^  ISS-^  as  in  1976.  ^  T^^^ 
S^ragrtctal  indebtedness  .TO«e  in  this  period  from  ?4,882  to  If 10,244,  an  effect  not 

.    only  of  the  decline  "f  F^eral  funding  but  of  the  increased  cost  of  graduate  educa- 

^^"The  Commission  was  concerned  about  this  trend  both  because  it  discourages  the 
'mosi  talented  students  from  graduate  study  and  because  minorities  and  women  are 

■  SSt  Ssldvantaged  by  it-  -The  shift  from  aid  through  research  grahta.  fellowships 
tmin^shipe  anf  asslstantships  to  loans  penaliz^  ^  who  choose  tQ.pursue 

•  '  study  with  a  burden  of  debt.  It  should  not  be  suronsmg  that  many  of  the  ]>e8t  stu- 

■  dent»  are  moving 'directly  ijito  business  and  industry.  Pinancu^  graduate  study 
SJSighToana^iierks^^  hardship  on  women  and  minority  students  because,  for 
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a  variety  bf  reasons,  they  generally  take  longer  to  complete  advanced  deuiw  oro- 
grams  and  hence  accmnulate  a  larger  debt  burden.  ^ 

Let  me  here  then  summarize' the  mAjor  causes  of  concern  that  our  Commission 
taembere  concluded  affect  student  financial  assistance  for  graduate  study  in  the  arts 

■  and  sciences.  «>    ..  ,j  *« 

Kiret.  there  has  been  an  abtwlute  decline  in  Federal  stipend  support  at  the  same 
.  Ume  that  national  needs  for  advanced  research  and  expertise  are  rismg 

becond,  there  has  been  a  shift  from  student  aid  through  research  irrante  fellow- 

■  S^?*'*  assistantehipe  to  loans,"  a  shiltitbat  dissuades  many  of  the 
best  students  from  pursumg  graduate  degrees.  -      ■   c;<  . 

ateworic^'^  especially  discourage  Minorities  and  women  from  gradu- 

In  light  of  these  concerns  I  offer  these  ^^lments  on  Title  iV/of  Mr.  Simon's  bill: 
*   -if-f  ;  bill  would  permit  any  stident  up  to  five  ye^  of  Pell  Grant  eli- 

gibility  4^  an  undergraduate  and  eligibility  fbr  the  first  year  of  graduate  or  profes- 
sional school  This  proposal-was  hot  a  subject  of  discussion  before  our  Comn^Sion^- 
theretore  I  can  only  give  you  my  own  view  on  Uie  matter.  Although  one  cannot  be 
sure  of  the  impact  of  allowing  graduate  students  to  qualify  for  Pell  Grants,  such  a 
change  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  general  thrust  of  measures.  create^Tby  Con- 
,  gress  in  the  last  fifUjen  years  to  provide  mgre  assistance  to  able  but  needy  students 
Of  course/  I  need  not  remind  memfaei;?  of  this  Committee,  with  respect  to  rfe^ 
«>urceg  for  higher  education  there  must  be  tradeoffs.  The  resources  conm^itt«i  to 
Pell  Grants  must  be  weighed  against  the  need  for  increased  funds  fbr  iellowshics 
and  research  support.  . 
.    Colhse  work  storfy  -The  proposal  calls  for  a  nexible  10  percent  set  aside  of  col- 
lege work  study  tunds  for  ;i8e  by^aduate  students.  Currently  graduate  students 
may  participate  m  college  work  study,  but  the  set-aside  will  establish  a  floor  for  al- 
lotment of  prcpam  - funds.  The  Commission's  report  calls  for  increased  funding 'of 
mSu"  ^  sizable  portion  uf  additional  funds  direct^  to  graduate 

Guaranteed  student  loan  program.~Several  of  the  changes  proposed  in  the  GSL 
pn^am  would  aid  graduate  student^  ' First,  the  limits  would  be  riused  on  the 
annual  ,junounts  that  students  may  borrow-from  $5,000  to  $7,000.  The  Commission 
expressed  the  concern  that  without  some  such  modification  of  loan  limits,  students 
will  tind^  themselvw  unable  to?continue  graduate'  work.  The  amounts  students  are 
allowed  to  borrow  should  keep^pace  wth  costs. 

Further,  the  legislation  would  allow  graduate  students  to  consolidate  loans  and 
stretch  out  repm^ment  at  more  realistic  intertet'  rates.  ' 

Fmally.  Mr.  Simon's- bill  is  responsive  to  J  concern  of  the  63mmissipn  The  bill- 
changes  the  definitidn  of  "independent  student"  to  ..allow  graduate  students  to 
borrow  immediately  upon  entering  graduate  school  even  if  tliey  were  dependent  on 
their  parents  In  the  previous  yeat.  ' 

Campus-based  block  grants.—Vnder  Mr.  Simon's  proposal,  graduate  students 
would  continue  to  be  eligible  for  campus-based  grant,  work  and  loan  assistance. 
7V//e  VI-— International  education  ■  "  ■< 

In  its  report  the  Commission  highlighted  certain  areas  where  the  shortage  of 
hightJy  tram^  experts  threatened  our  national  interest.  One  such  Urea  was  a  seri- 
ous and  growing  lack  of  expertise  in  foreign  languages  and  cultures 

We  heard  testimony  from  former  CIA  directors  Williaih  E.  Colby  and  Stansfield 
X-umer,  who  attributed  shortcomings  in  our  past  intelligence  on  Vietnam  and  Iran 
taony  deficiency  of  exp^  in  both  areas.  They  went  bn-<to  caution  thh  our  iwio- 
rance  of  Latin  America  is  "almost  boundless".  '  . 

As  the  author  qf  the  International  Education  Act  of  1966,  I  have  long  been  con- 
vinced that  our  nationaj  capacity  to  understand  and  communicate  with  other  peo- 
ples IS  seriously^  undermined  by  6ur  ignorance  of  the  languages  and  (ailtures  of 
other^nations.  And,  of  course,  the  vision  and  intelligence  with  which  Paul  iSiown  ■ 
has  written  and  k^iskted  ,in,  this  area  have  marked  him  as  a  national  leaderon  ' 
this  issue.  *        *  ' 

In  the  face  of  these  findings,  J  am  pleased  but  not  Surprised  to  nofe  that  Mr"' 
»imqn  s  bill  maintains  and  esplhds  support  for  Title  VI,  particularly  for  the  re- 
source cehters  that  provide  graduate  and'faculty  research  support  at  majqr  univerai- ' 

Chairman  Simon's  bill  also  conUuns  several  new  mitiatives  for  mUjmational  edu- 
cation that  are  m  ime  with  the  Commission  recommendations,  including  study'' 
abroad  programs  fpr  faculty*aiid  graduate  students.  - 
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The  Simon  bill  al»o  calls  for  a  Center  fpr  International  Education  to  be  estab-  W 
iished  within  the  Department  of  Education  to  provide  strategic  plwnmg  fo^area 
and  foreigri  languiige  studies,  to  ittf?sess  the  trends  and  needs;  f 
.  languages  and  cultures,  and  to  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  M^rmataion  regarding 
financial  support  for  exchanges  and  foreign  language  study.  , 

To  the  extent  that  such  a  Center  raises  the  level  of  visibility  for  international  ,< 
educatiw  programs  both  within  the  government  and  among  the  public  at/ large  and 
stimulates  increased  financial  support  for  such  programs,  i  favor  it.  I  mo  agree  , 
t|!at  such  a  Center  as  outlined  in  the  Simon  bill,  could:  monitor  prt^pram^  and 
advise  the  Secretary  of  Education  on  trends  ,  .  .  that  might  portend  shortcomings  m  ^         .  * 
■future  ixx)ls  of  regional  experts  and  language  specialists;  the  impact  of  international 
education  programs  on  international  business,  foreign  policy  and  educational  needs;    ,     '  - 
and  laiiguages  and  areas  of  the  world  ...  of  special  concern  to  ..the  nauonal  seipu- 
rity 

Havirig'said  thi^  I  must  reiterate  my  conviction  that  international  education  will  , 
only  come  into  its  own,  budgetarily  speaking,  when  the  American  peopk-and  ttjeir 
representatives  in  Congress  understand  that  nothing  less  than  our  nation  s  security 
"and  economic  progress  depend  on  increasing  our  knowledge  of  other  peoples  aiid 
culturfcfs  Organizational  changes  such  as  the  propel  Center  can  be  most  helpful  m  ^  , 

this  pr^ess  of  enlightenment  but  in  the  final  analysis  is  no  substitute  for  ^equate       , , 
funding  of  existing  prt^ams.  In  fact,  we  must'  be  careful  to  avoid-  ihterpretmg  orga- 
nizational  changes  as  solutions  to  tlie  problem.  -  ^  \  ' 

Title  Vtl—doiisiruktion^  nxonstructioriy  and  rt-novation  of  academic  faciHties  ^ 

The  cmtB  of  maintaining  adequate, 'up-to^ate  research  facilities';  specially  in  the       ,  • 
sciences,  can  be  staggering.  A  recent,  survey  of  fifteen  institutions  cpncluded  that 
fheir  ne^s  for  scientific  equipment  over  the  next  three  years  are  almost  twjc6  what 
they  wotild  have  spent  in  the  last  fout  years.        o  .        ^*  * 

As  the  Commission  stated  in  its  report:  Our  investment  m  such  sophisticated,  ex- 
'  pensive  and  powerful  equipment  and  interests  is  inadequate.  It  is  not  simply  a 
matter  of  not  keeping  pace— our  penury  has  led  to  a  situation  in  which  many 
structional  laboratories  and  much  of  the  equipment  and  instrumentaUoij  currently 
available  are  obsolete  and  insufficient  toi the  tasks  at  hand.:       'm,    ,   ^       ^  • 

Mr  Simon's  bill  prop<^  to  authorize  "such  bums  as  necessary  '^or  low-mterest 
loans  to  institutions  of  higher  education  for  construction,  rehabilitation  or  renova- 
tion of  academic  facilities  and  $100  million  a  year  over  5  years  for  matching  grants 
to-eligible  institutioiis  to  purchase  laboratory,  research  or  other  instructional  equip- 

^While  important,  such  proposals  should  not  be  construed  as  a  fmal  resolution  of 
this  problem,  The  need  is  far  greater.  Over  18  years  agg,  a  National  Science  Board 
study  concluded  that  $200  million  was  needed  at  that  time  for  new  instrumentation. 
The  accumulated  cost  today  would  probably  be'&  times  that  amount  r  '    -l  "  '  * 

^  It  should  also  bo  not^,  however,  that  various  departments  and  agenci^  through- 
mt  the  Federal  government  and  not  only  the  Department  of  Education  have  statu-, 
tury  authority  to  provide  grants^  loans,  and  subsidised  nrivate*Ioans-for  construction 
of  facilities  and  purchase  of  equipment.  In  fact,  the  National  Science.  Foundati(m 
and  the  Departments  of  Defense  and  Enei^  have  recently  begun  to  expand  their 

activities  in  this  area.  I  would  applaud  the  efforts  of  Chairman  Simon  as  well  as 
these  other  agency  initiatives  and  urge  continued  and  inci*eased  support  to  stem  the 
deterioration  of  tbe. infrastructure— the  laboratorit^,. equipment  an«  instrumenta- 
tion—that supports  graduate  research.  . 
--Wle  IX— Graduate  educutpn 

Enrollments  of  talented  graduate  students  in*  the  arts  and  sciences  are  declining. 
Tlie  reasons  are.  several:' ^e  depresscd.state  of  the  academic -job  market,  a«i£^  ^ 
^aphic  changes,  rapidly  m^alating  casts  and  reduced  financial  aid. 

As  a  resultvmany  students  who,  thirty  years  ago.  would. have  pursued  advanced 
studies  now  aV^id  graduate  preparation  because  they  see  little  future  in  it  alongside 
opportunities  in  law,  medicince,  business  and  industry,  ^  "I 

The  Icxis  of  talented  students  is  especially^marked  among;  mmontic^  an<|  women. 
Both  groups  are  still  seriously  underrepresented  at  the  doctoral  level.  , 

Blacks,  Hispanics  and  Native  Americans  constitute  19  percent  of  the  population 
but  are  currently  awarded  only  S  percent  of  the  doctoral  degrees.  Minonty  graduate  .  t 
■'students  are  heavily  concentration  education,  and  modest  gains^  m  other  helds 
during  the  early  1970s  are  being  rapidly  eroded.  Although  women  compose  half  the 
Sition,  they  nfceivcd  only  32-^rcent  of  the  Ph.D.s  awarded  in  19S1;  m  the 
physical  sciences  and  engineering,  they  receive  only  a?  percent  and  1.2  percent, 
gpectively,  of  the  doctoral  degrees  conferred. 
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ti!^^*^Ii  ^'^^^l  EdJcatidn  Act  is  .sjxxiificaily  directed  to  graduat*  educ«. 
tiwr  The  title  provides  for  grants  to  .  institvatioM- of  higher  education  to  mnmUnn 
If^T  ^^."^t'  P^«f«»^«n«i  ao^d-  public  service  progrST  M?.' 
Siraoiv*  bill  would  authorize  "such  sums  as  n%  be  necessary"  for  this  purpose  re- 
th^Sloff^       °"       iix^horijEatious  that  Ims  been  in  force  for  fistSl  isS 

Jacob  ^.  JaviUs  Fellowship  Program.^The  Gommission  made  a  number  of  retom- 
f'^  wl'""'  .increase  fdipwsbifte  and  assure  that  sufficienrnuiS.  df 

talented  young  people  enter  graduate  study  in  all  disiciplines.  We -believe  such  sup^ 
port  vital  and  Mr.  Simon's  bill  rcsportds  io  this  need'bV  c^stablishi^g  and  authSS 
ll!fn'?"£  f  f  ^'^'^.^.^  Fellowship  Program  named-after^on^  oftK- 

■  S^SSolTjaeS.       -^--r'-"-^^'  Senator  from 

'  Jour  hundred  and  fifty  "davits  Fellowships*'  would  be.aVarded  annually,  for  grad- 
uate >tudy  m  the^arts,  humanities  and  social  »ciencefe  and  areas  of  national  interest 
as  d^isn,^  by  your  proposed  Graduate  Fellowship  Board.  The«.  f^SSp^  a%  to 
.  be  awarded  on  the  basiSyOf  merit.  ^  w 

•.ft^^'^r^}^  awafds  /uch  as-  those  proposed  in''  Mr.  Simon's  fail},  .^re  crucial  to 
.offset  the  dechne  in  Federal  support  that  been  underway  for  over  a  decade  Pai- 
ticularly  important  is  the  provision  of  fellowships  in  the  ^ar4  humanitieslnd  s4ial 

rS^Sr*"*^""^"*"^^  enrollment,  threaten"  the  loss  of™ire  fields  ofknowSe 
fvf^  ^  '""l".*"!-''?!'^'"  would  also  follow  another  recommendation- ofXr 
■&«m?rPf'fpf"^^*- ''l^^'^-  ^  .Graduate.  Professional  Opportunities 
f^n^S^^P'  ^^"^^r  ^T^^^  to  minorities «nd  women,  and  in  raising  the  size 
of  a  GPOP  fellowship  from  $4  500  t*  $9,000.  This  increak  brings  the  stiS>nd  St 
ipore  realistic  level,  and  one  that  is  comparable  to  other  Federal  prograni.  These 
fellowships  will  be  awarded  on  merit,  with  universities  to  direct  awards  to  tlie  need- 
iest sludents.  .    •  ■  UCW 

-""H  "^"^      support  pf  programs  that  enhance  minori- 
ty ^tudent  participation  m  professional  studies.  . Mr.  Simon's  bill  propoees  increases 
for  Assistance  for  Training  in  the  Legal  Profession  (CLEO).  authorikiSIs  million  in 
fiscal  1986  and  adding  $1  mdlioneach  year  thereafter  for  tiieTiext  four-yeara  ■ 
"■tin^iiy  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  allow  me  "to  summarize  my  tcs- 

foUowing  tayi"""^'*  ^^^^  tiirectly  responds  to  key  concerns  of  the  Comjnissio»  in  the 

•    1;  It  reverses  the  trend  of  declining  Federal  support  for  graduate  students  by  pro- 
viding for  new  BederajJeUowships.  %  targeting  spme  college  work-study  funds  for 
graduate  students         by  altering  Federal  „{oan  Program  arid  eligibility  rules  to- 
make  it  easier  tor  graduate  students  to  borrow  and'tepay.    ■  ^ 

Furthermore,  Mr-  Simon's  bill  attempts  to  sjiift  support  from  loans  to  student  aid  ' 
which  18  unportant  in  order  to  a)  attract  the  b^t  students  to  pursue  graduate  de- 
gree, and^l^)  lessen  the  burden  on  rninofities  and  women  ~  ,  ^ 

2.  Mr.  Simoh's  Bill  expands  the  grant  progranis  available  to  women  and  minori- 
ties who  pursue  graduate  and  professional  degrees.  ' 

3.  The  Simon  bill  maintains  and  expands  support  for  internatidrtal  education  pro-^ 

the  need  for  highly  trained  experts  in  "foreign  languages  and  cul- 

4.  The  Simon  bill  recognizes  a  Federal  commitment  to  ensurtf  that  gi-aduate  lab- " 
oratones  and  hbranes  are  of  high  ^uaiity.  AltUougil  the  proposed  levels,  of  funding  - 
are,  stjll  to  my  inind,  inadequate,  to  maintain  and-  enhanw  university  f^ilities  1 
recognize  that  only  part  of  the  problem  can  be  aadreased  in  the  programs  under  the ' 
jurisdiction  of  this  Subcommittee. '  '      .  ""°er  me 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  report  on  graduate  education,  the  National  Commission  on 
btudent  financial  Assistance  notes  the  cTiallehges  facing  our'nation  that  call  for  a 
reinvjgorated  graduate  enterprise  and  asks  the  ijuestion:  "Are  we  ready*?" 

M<-.  Chafrman,  today  we. are  not.  But  the  passage  of  the  legislation  voii  oroDose 
would  give  me  hope  that  we  can  be,      .     ,  ■  .  *^ 
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FRIDAY,  MARCH  30,  1984 

House  OF  Reprjesentatives, 
COMi^iTTEii;  ON  Education  AND  Labor,  ' 
%  .       ■        Subcommittee  on  Postsecondaby  Education, 

,  ,  '  SC  Loms^  MO. 

'w3?y''^?'^'1i5fxf  1=^0  p.m.,  in  Lopata 

Hall,  bt.  Louis,  MO,  Hqn.  Paul  Simon  (chairman)  presiding. 

,   Members  present:  Ifepresectatives 'Simon  and  Coleman.     -  ' 

^  Staff  present:  Marsha  Nye  ^ice,  legislative  assistant;  ^ohn  Dean, 

Republican  assistant  counsel;  and       DiNapoli,  Republican  legisla' 

Mr:  Simon.  The  subcommittee  hearing' will  come  to  order. 
_^II1  simply  enter  my  opening  remarks  in  the  record.  But  let  me 
add  it  s  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  at  Washington  University  once 
again  for  me.  I  dont  know  that  our  subcommittee  has  formally 
ever  held  hearings  here,  but,  Mr,  Chancellor,  we're  pleased  to  l>e 
,here._  I  m  particularly  pleased  to  be  with  my'coUeague  who  is  the 
ranking  Republican  on  our  subcommittee,  Tom  Coleman,  who's 
been  a  very  constructive,  solid  roember  of  our  subcommittee,  and  of 
the  blouse  of  Representatives. 

And  we  appreciate  the  contribution  that  he  is  making,  and  for 
those  of  you  maybe  from  ,  his  district  that  you're  making  throiich 
^  him  to  educational  policy.      /  , 

When  we  talk  about  higher  education  we're  really  talking  about 
where  we  re  gomg  as  a  country.  And  we  are  in  that  process  now  of 
stertmg  to  move  on  .reauthorization  pf  the  Higher  Education  At* 
The  question  is  where  do  we  gp.  Do  we  just  tinker?  Do  we  do  some 
dreaming?  Do  we  do  the  kinds  of  things  that  need  to  be  done  "to 
really  move  this  country  ahead?  Or  do  we  just  kind  of  drift  with 
the  status  quo?    '  ^ 

 ^ft'sidnd  Of— those  are  the  kmd  0^^^  But  ' 

we  also  face  very  practical  problems  for  those  of  you  who've  seen 
our  bill  I  don  t  know' how  many  pages  long  it  is. 

Ms.  WiCE.  It's  only  350.        -  *  :   -  - 

.Mr,  Simon.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  long.  "You're  talking 
about  a  lot  of  details  that  are  very  important  and  so  we're  pleased 
to  be  here  to  have  your  testimony. 
[Openmg  stateraent  of  Ck)ngressman  Pauf  Simon  follows:] 

(2S8) 
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THK  Stats  ok  Iixn^ois  ahd  Chaikuan,  SuBcoMiirrnNe  on  Posts»x)ndahy  Ksuca- 
.*noN  '  ,  :  '  \  ^ 

I  am  pleased  to  be  m  St.  Louis  today  to  Chair  this  hearing  on  the  Higher  Educa-^ 
tion  Act  Reauthoriiation,  Today*s  hearing^  continues  hearings  that  we  began  in 
Washington  this  week^  and  my  colleague  Tom  Coleman  has  arranged  a  ver>*  well 
balanced  and  compr€^ensiye  schedule  of  t^tijncKiy.  .^^ 

While  Tona  reWesents  the?  minority  position  on  the  Pobt^econdaxy  Education,  we 
have  always  worked  t^^ether  very^  closely  in  developing  legislative  initiatives.  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  hi«  inte}!^  and  pohtical  prowess.  I  am  extriemeiy  pleased 
too,  tiiat  we  repre^nt  two'^rreat  midwestern  »tat««,  Dlinois  and  Mi^url  I  believe 
that  we  truly  XiBpresent  the  neart  of  America. 

I  am  looking  forward  ^to  hearing  today's  Witneeaei  and  I  am  especially  interested 
in  receiving  recommendations/egarding  the  pppbsais  in  H.R.  5240  that  make  modi- 
fications in  federal  student  financial  aid  prc^atos,  including  mating  the  Pell  Grant\ 
program  an  .entitlement,  msrging  SJEOG,  NIjSL  and  SSJG  into  campus-based  block 
grant. ' 

I  am  also  verj^'  much  interested  in  an  assessment  of  my.  proposals  for' faculty  and 
,  student  study  abroad  and  for  support  of  international  education  pn^ams.   '  ♦ 

il.R.  5240  addresses  a  number  of  the  needs  of  graduate  education  outlined  in  the 
report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance.  *'Signs  of  Trou- . 
ble  and  Erosion:  A  Report  on  Graduate  Education  in  America."  !  am  interested  in 
hearing  the  testirtjony  on  th^  proposals,  as  well  as  the  additional  institutional  sup- 
port Tom  Colenia»  is  sugg^ting  for  graduate  education.  ^  n. 

in  addition,'  I  an)  interested  in  hearing  suggestions  of  addiUonal  programs- that 
should  be  included  ih  tKe  reauthorization.  — 

Afja|n,  Vm  pleased  to  boTiere^  to  see  many  of  my  old  frie»ds  .  from  the  St.  Louis 
area  and  across  Missouri,  and  especially  those  of  you  from  Washington  University, 

Mr,  Simon,  l-et  me  just  say  to  all  the  witnesses  before  I  call  on 
my.  colleague,  that  your  forixial  statements  will  all  be  entered  into 
the  recordMf  you  wish  to  read  them  you  may.  If  you  wish  to  sum- 
marize we  can  devote  more  time  to  questions.  That  frequently  is 
helpful. .  ^ 

Mr-  Coleman,  do  you  ^ash  to  add  anything  here?       ' , 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  TOU  COLEMAN^A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  MISSOURI  ^ 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  Mr.  Chairnian,  I  thank  you  fqr  those  kind 
words.  I  wrote  them  down  to  remiild  you  when  wd  get  back  to 
Washington.  \  ^\ 

It's  a  special  privilege  to  have  our  headings  today  on  ^e  campus 
of  Washington  University.  ^  a  gradyate.of  the  law  school  here,  I 
spent  3,  which  seemed  like  10  years  at" the  time,  shor&vy^rs  in  law 
school.  P  met  Marilyn^my  wife^on  campus  here  as  an  undergradu- 
ate student.  -  ^ 

So,  we  have  many  fond  memories  of  the  school  and  of  the  people 
involved.  It's  aiso  appropriate  that  I  was  able^to  attend  this  law 
school  !a&  a  result  of  student  ^d  and  assistance,  which,  a&  yoii  know 
alsp,  >I  have  paid  off  in  the  meantime.  But,  I  am  a  product  of  the 
very  work  th&t  we^'e  here  to  heiar  from  you  about  today,  / 

Paul  mentioned  Wme  of/the  obvious  concerns  that  ytfu  have  and 
that  we  have.  I  think  all  bf  our  remarks  toda^  and  our  questions,  , 
and  indeed  our  very  legislating,  is  being  done  in  an  atmc^phere  of 
budget  restraint.  We  simply  do  not  have  adequate  funds  to  do  all 
the  things  that  we  jall  know  that  are  necessary  in  higher  education. 
Therefore,  our  wish  list,  while  it  might  not  be  very  long,  is  going  to 
have  to  be  somewhat  restrained  by  circuifstances. 

Especially  today  we  are  going  to  hear  about  graduate  educar 
tion— about  foreign  language  training  in  sp^ 


^i^LlKu^^^  very  enjoyable  for       to  work  with  Paul 
Bmon  and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for^the  last'  4  yeSs  - 

^So,  I  thank  him  for  having  our  hearijjgs  here  today/and  he  did 
.askif  we^wanted  to  come  out  to  Missouri  and  I  said  "vi  I'd  ike  to  • 

If  uis.-So  t^t's  why  we're-here,  rd  I  tSi  yoU  fo^  '  / . 
tins,  opportunity  to  hear  from  people  in  this  coiftmunity.  And  I  wS 
'  ««o  submit  my  statement  fo?  the  record;  ^  .^lui  wiu 

Mr.  Simon,  I  mentioned  at  a  luncheon  meeting  we%ere  at  Tom 

*  Wtimt  ^^^"^  of  every  .school  we  viiit.  I  want  you  S  < 

•  'klZ^  ;^^oducU>xy;  vexmrj^  we're  pleased  ti>  call       Dr.  Shaila 
^  Board  for  Higher  Education  from  Missouri. '  ^i^^iu» 

^^^I^^SJ^^^^  aery/commis^ioner  of  higher 

MJhbOURI  ' 

^  My  comments, today,  introductoiy  co5iments,  will  be  limited  to 
the  areas  of  special  mter^t  to  the'State  Higher  Education  Execu- 
tive.Officers  Group,  referred  to  as  SHEEO.  "^"^""n  f^ecu 

•  '  nn^lTo  ^""^  °f  ccincems  that  are  unique-  , 

only  to^  certain  Stetes  and  no  one"  position  can  address  all  these 

fSft?^'''''^^"^      L^^^  ^"^"^  °f      common  conS  . 

^  that  we  have  and  use  M^uri  as  "an  example  where  possible. 

fn^t  fKr^"^  fP^EO  goal  in-  this"  whole  reauthorization  is  to 
'  ■      S  *f  .^^  ?^  J^^e  historical  balance  of  the  Federal  and 

.IS  not  to  say  the  Federal  Government- 
does  not  hay^  a.  role  m  msuring  access  to  post-secondary  education. 

'  S|S2io4*  priSi^'^'"  i^^,  and  promos  , 

-  '  ■   thPS.^  f  ^TII";  ^o^ever,  among  SHEEO  that  the  balance  of 

-  the  Federal  and  State  relationship  may  have  been  eroded  to  the 
"  •  n^'^T^  «f  the.States.lt  is  the  State. Higher  Edu^toSeoitive 

■=  -S'ShSve^^^^^ 

-  .         1)  Consistent  as  well  as  equitable  access  to  student  financial  as^ 

•  2)  recogni^tion  of  ihe  xespon&ibiHty  of  the  Stat^^^^ 

.    ordinate  the  provision  of  higher  education  within  their  boundaries, 
including^th^  establishment  of  priorities  unique  to  each  State;  and  '  • 
.iSJ^l&:^^  promulgiition  of  rules.  arid  reguil^tions  that  : 
allow  for  the^^-diffefences  among  States'  and^  the  .limitations  thev 
ments^       attempting-  to  respond  to-  changing  'Federal  require-    ■  ;> 

Missouri  Boord^and'  'Other  State  higher  education  agencies !  " 
have  responsibilities;  that  m.ust  >  integrated  with  FederaThigher 

ERIC       ■  ■     '  -   .  ■■:^^-r'^:^^^^  0:--^^^^^^ 


education  legislation  to  insUre  that  Federal,  programs  are,  m  fact, 
consistent  with  the  concept  of  the  FdPfcl/State  partnership),  and 

•  the  primacy  of  the  Statjis-iji  providin^^^ft^on,  - 

The  role  of  the  State  Higher  EdUcati3R*iaiicy' should  be  consid- 
"    erfed  as  each  Federal  program  is  evaluatedrwhile  there  are  clearly 
prc«rams  for  which  ^tate  involvement  is  unneces^y,  it_  is  the 
.SHEEO.  position  that  certain  of  the*  existing  High^  EducaUon  Act , 
'prc«rams  require  ^ore  direct  involvement. 

As  the  State  officials  responsible  with  the  oversight  and  coordi- 
nation of  higher  education,  the  member  of  SHEEO  do  hot  seek  the 
displacement  of  Federal  Gpvernment.  Rather,  our  proposals  are  in- 
tended to  bring  the  relatiopship  between  our  agencies  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  into  harmony  that  is  required  for  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  agreed  upon  objectives.  •  ^  .     ^'  *,  ^i.  ^  . 

Statewide  boards -  have  the  unique  responsibility  for"  both  state- 
wide planning  in  the  States,  and  as  an  instrument  of  public  policy. 

■  They  serve  an  important  role  pf  informed  lay  spokesman  for  the 
public  interest  with  regard  to  higher  education.  Even  in  the  m^t 

"^-stable  of  times,  it  is  a  difficiilt  task  ta^recommend  public  polities 
4hich  address  a  State's  needs  for  higher  education,  to  accurately 
forecast  those  needs,  and  to  develop  an  adequate  State  pinaster  plan 

'to  meet  those  needs.  This  task-hecoffies  particularly  difficult  m  a 
time  of  change  and  uncertainty.        ■■  . 

Shifting  demographic,  changing  enrollment  pattems,^changing 
programmatic  demands,  amd  disc^  constraints  have  to  be  accom- 
mpdated  in  the  stateWise  planmng- process.  The  fundamental  shitt 
in  the  environment,  1  believ^^ires  that  higher  education  is  op- 
erating in  requires  an  equalfSPi4amental- shift  m.  higher  educa- 

:  tion  policies  and  practices  atl^State  and  Federal  level.  And  let 
me  use  Missouri  as  an  examplfe  here.  ^         .  . 

r  To  af  fect  a  positive  change  in  th^  trends  that  we  re  seeing  m 

■  Missouri  and  to-improve  Missouri's  economic  future.  Will  retire  a 
significant  amount  of  work  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Estate  s 

•  citizens  in  general,  and  on  the  part  of  the  higher  education  in  par- 
ticular. Affecting  a  competitive  future  of  Mi^uri  will  require  both 
of  the  following  responses: '  v     .       "vl         ,  .  \.  , 

An  improvement  in  Missouri's  capacity  tp  fmunce  higher  educp-  • 

■  tion  with  targeted  investments  by  the  State  to  respond  to  the 
State's  needs  for  research  and  development,  manpower,  and  tech- 

— — nol^  transfer,  and  to  assist  the  institutions,  or  ^pblic  institutions 
with  inflationary  increases.  .   '  \      ^  ^  / 

..  .  -  r-g^y-^-  pl^-jj^  YeMIiacatioris  b^^  ^ 
sources  in  priority  proafams  and  to  achieve  a  greater  diversity  m 

-      oUr  State^ssystem  of  higher  education;^  ^  ^  .  .  ^-     -c  lu^^ 

The  Missouri  Board  has  identified  'the  following  objective  if  the 

•  State  is  to  build  a  more^  positive  future  than  is  depicted  by  the  cur- 

^^hicreasSg  the  knowledge  and  skill  level  of  a  smaller  entering 
work  force  by  improving  the  rates»  at  which  all  young  people,  and 
V  particularly  minority  youth,  complete  high  school  and  enter  and 
'  complete  pbst^ondary  education; ,  .    x-.  x.      *  . 

Improve  the  ability  to  Missouri  higher  educaUon  institutions  to 
recruit  and  retain  the  most  capacity  faculty; 


iSfu^^?^^^  °^  Missouri's  agriculture,  business.  a«d  in- 
dustry  to  both  basic  and  apphed  research  and  state  of  the  art  tech- 
nology transfer  opportunities;  ^^^'-^^^ 
of  the^Wo"k%rc?^^*^  ^  efficient  retraining  for  the  older  portion 

To  maintain  the  structural  afid  adequacy  of  our  physical  plants: 
,    And  to  provade  the  library  r^urces  and  yistructional  equipment 
necessary  to  the  above.  ;  v^^^ui. 

Wifh  th^goalTin  mind  and  with  the  information  provided  me 

t^i^'^^ii  ^^^?  I       address  only  five  of  Se 

,  titles  today,  and,  £^ain,  because  ofAhe  importance  tb  the  State  of 

wS'rf^J  ^so  tecause  what  we  believe,  and  I  certainly  beUeve 
f  outstanding  need  for  simplification  and  clarification 

ot  the  national  policy.  And  some  coordination  ^ith  the  State's  role 
.  m  eancatiph. 

itWh  ASipn^^"^  '1^^  1  woi4a  like'to.kddress  very  briefly.  And 
Its  the  SHfiEO^tion  that  the  purpose  of  this  title  should 
remain  mtact  and  that  attentipn  and  resources  should  be  focused 
on  strengthenmg  our  investment  in  research  libraries.  . 

_In^Missouh  we  are  developing  library  networks  for  the  purT)ose 
ot  shanng  .  resources  between  our  academic^and  public  libraries, 
and  kind  ot  federal  incentive  funding  to  encourage  such  networks 
would  be  ah  appropriate  use  of  expenditures.  ' 

With  regard- toHitle  ni,  institutional  aid,  the  SHEEO  position  is' 
that  It  IS  time  to  simplify  institutional  aid  with  fewer  categories  of 
assistance  and  to  provide  the  aid  to  the  institutions  which  fionaress 
intended  to  fund. .  ^ 

.  MisTOuri  curt-ently  has  give  predominantly  black  or  historically 
black  institutions  which  would  directly  benefit  from  the  proposals 
.  establish^.  In  the  fall  of  1983,  38  percent  of  all  students  enV^ 
m  ttiese  live  institutions  were  minority  students.  Because  of  the 
changing  needs  of  the  State,  it  is  important  that  applicantr  institu- 
tions^ be  remjirei^  to -demonstrate  that  ^eir  proposed  ^  of  title  III 
assistanceji^  consistent  with  the  existing  Stdte  plans  and  authoriza-  ^ 
^  tii>ns,  orihat  an  'apphpation  for  authorization  is  pending  t^re  the 
btate  Higher  Education  Agesncy.  •  - 

In  title  IV,  _student  financial  assistance— and  I  know  that  the 
wanellater  will  address^this~we  have  a  panel  of  experts  to  address 
this,  but  the  student  financial  aids  are  an  important  part  of  financ- 
mg  higher  education.  And  the  Missouri  Department  of  I^her  Edu- 
'catioui^a  coordinating  board,  has  both  the  Guarante^  Student 
Loan  Jft-ogram,  and  tlie  Missouri  Grant  Program. 

-We  iiave  had  a"  f  apid  ihci-ease  in  fec«  in  our  State  in  the  last  3 
years.  Oyer  70  percent  m  the  public  4.year  institutions,  and  over  50 
percent  m  the  public  2-year  institutions.  Our  students  have  become 
more  and  more  reliant  upon  financial  aids.  . 

The  total^  yoliime  of  loans  in  Missouri  Student  Loan  Program 
which  was  begpn  in- October  19-79,  is  approximately  $423  million'  - 
The  success  of  this  loa»  program  is  cfirectly  Mlated  to  655  Missouri 
lenders  who  provide  the  cai^tal  for  our  studenH;  although  we  know 
that  students  are  becoming  heavily  reliant  dn  loans,  and  nhe  need 
.to  examine  other  alternatives  to  the  loan  prc^am  ^ 
^^One  existing  alternative  is  the  Missouri  Student  Grant  Pro-am 
We  have  approximately  118,000.  grants  over  the  last  iO  yea^  Of 


the  total,  58  percent  have  gone  to  students  in  the  public  sector,  and 
41  percent  have  gone  tt/students  attending  Missouri  s  mde^ndent 

•  In  terns  of  dollars  awarded, '$13  miUion  have  gone  to  s^^^ 
attending  public  ins|ttutions,  and  $40.9  million  to  those  ^attending 

independent  institutions.      -   •  .       ■     ,     ,   „n  *.  e  '^u^ 

In  the  current  year  we  were  able  to  find  only  20  percent  oi  the 
.  eligible  students  for  the  grant  program  because  of  limited  re- 

•  sources;  In  addition,  I  would  say  that  if  higher  education  is  to 
remain  a  viable  option  for  Missourians,  the  Fell  Grant  awards  need 
tovbe  increased  so  that  the  balance  between  loans  and  grants  is 

With  regard  to  loans,  I  want  to  congratulate  Representative 

-  Simon,  and  I  extend  ray  support  to  the'elimination  of  the  5-percent 
origination  fee,  Wjgher  loan  limits,  extended  repaymea^  terms,  and 

%  the  consolidationlaf  all  Federal  loaiy)f'<^ams.  „ ,  ^ 

The  legislative  improvements  proffesed  tor  the  collection  ot  loans  _ 
-  is  also  important  and  necessary  in  controlling  the  costs  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  program.  I-know  that  the  student  finmicial  aid  panel  will 
more  specifically  address  the  following  itei^,  but  ^  would  encour. 
age  younot  to  reduce  th^  special  allowance  provided  lenders  m^the 
interim  status  of  guaranteed  student  loans  All  0^%^  J^^," 
"  •  souri  are  made  from  private  commercial  lenders.  Nothing  should 
be  legislated  to  diminish  those  taxpaying  organizations  froijn  par-  . 
ticipating  in  the  loan  prc^aqj.  ,  ,^  mpmwtp'^ 

.      I  would  also  encourage  you  to  review  and  analyse  JNLtitubrs 
proposal  for  needs  analysis.  Students  with  family  mcomes  over  . 

-  |65!000  should  not  be. automatically  elimmated  from_  the  student 
loan  pro-am.  In  today's  world  of  the  necessary  two  income  lami- 
lies,  both  incomes  may  be  high,  but  that  does  not  necAsarily  mean 
that  $6,000  to  $14,000,  or  mora^per  student,  can  be  set  aside  to 
meet  the  high  cost  of  education.^On  the  othtc  hand,  it  also  se^s  . 

.  unreasonable  to 'ask  for  an  institution  to  have  to  complete  , a  needs 
SyS  f^  an  income  of  less  than  $10,000  to  dete^^^^ 

Also- included  in  the  .  bill  is  a  proposal  to  eluninate  SSIG  iunds 
and  create  campus-based  block  grants.  While  the  idea,  of  block 
grants  is  extremely  attractive,  I  must  reaffirm  that  the  elimination 
of  Federal  funds  Would  result  in  the  elimmation  of  ,the  Missoun 
.  Student  Grant  Program.  And  without  the  Federal  mcentiye,.  there 
would  be  an  attempt  to.,  target  the  State  dollars  provided  for  the  .,v 
grant  prc^am  for  other  purposes*  The  importance  of  the  grant  pro-  \ 

tram  in  Missouri,  mid  to  the  Missouri  boafdV  goals;  and  to  the 
tate  goals,  is  maintain  diversity  that  we  "have  m  Missouri  higher  -- 
education,  and  through  the  independent  institutions.  ^ 
^         To  go  one  step  further,!^ 
'     be  provided  to  States  fcf  a  State  administered  college  work  study 
program.  In  Missoui-i  such  legislation  has  a  very  good  chance  ot 
pacing  this  year„.but  with  few  available  dollars  not  enough  stu- 

'^'And!'iS^^^^  to  title  IV,  your,  efTorts  to  simplify  the 

.      student  tihan^dal  a^ograms, , and  establish  a  mastor^^^ 
should  reduce  the  piMc's  confusion,  and  is  to  be^appl^^^ 

Title  Vn  on  academic  facUities:  The  proposed  changes^  for  aca-  ^ 
demic  facilities  will  not  meet,  the  nee<ft  in  Missoun.  The  State  has 
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;  r^- ;  n^^^  maintenance  atid  feDair  needs  in  rii>nf 

■  the  ability  to  provide  .xShingmc^  ^^  V 

^    '      aJS^^Sf  iiX'^'^nr '"^^  P"^^^^  4>year  iiistitutions  only  ?  , 

>  \       approximately  $46  million  m  critical  nimnt^nance  projtjcts  with  ho  * 
/  ,.       iyndmg  in  sight  for  Jiscal  year  1984.         -    :  ' 

;  ^  ,  .  .  Jf^would  appear ^^^t^^^  in  title  VU  would  have 

institutions  provide  a  50  percent  mat€h  from  Sta^ 
;  , .    to  reach  the  low-interest  loan,  and  tew  of  our  institutions  in  Mis- 
souri could  avail  themselves  of  this  ojjtion,  •  Wi«Uil»Al*- 
Although  tMere  is  a  niention  of  the  study  conducted  by  the  Asso-  ■ 
.       cmtign^^  o^                                     the  draft  paper,  the  proposa/  ' 
does  not  sufficiently  address  the  lack  0^ 

ernize  science  and  eng^eering  facilitieg.  One  hundred  million  dol- 

•    ■  ^^^"""^  ^        ?  and  graduate  education,  the  e^tenSiorf^bf 

;  .  gfaduate  program  funding  with  an  emphasis  on  targeting  tfc 
doUars^to  group^traditioiiaily  not  pursuing,  graduate  degrees  is  iS 
.    .  ^  support  your  efforts  and  believeHfor,  these  groups-having 

.    other  resources  of  aid^avm^^^^ 

r     tives  t<|*iave  more^ovien  and  minorities  atiain  post-graduate  dfe# 

nn  Missouri^the  minority  population  has  leveled  'off  in  the  1970's  ^ 
^Ss  incre^s^         g^-a^uat*  programs  and  women's  participation    ,  ' 

I  am^  also  concerned,  however,  that  all  students  have  financial 
a(jge^to  graduate  programs.  Currently,  the  primary  source  of  fi- 
■      f  anciaj  assistance  for  most  graduate  students  in  Mi^uri  is 
'        SSmfi  i^kf  provided  in  title  IV,  which  could  mean  a. 

:     ^u,uuu  debt,  or  higher  if  loan  limits  are  increased.  Monthlv  bav- 

ments  for  these  large  debts  can  be  as  high  as  $5tK)  per  monthfre- 
quiring  an  income  exceeding  $60,000  if  one  assumes  that  education-  * 
\  •  ai  debt  comprises  15  percent  of  the  pretax  income.  >  ^ 
t     there  ^is  also  m  this  concern  for  students  from  mid«le-income    '  . 
^  tamiiies  meeting  the  high  cost  itf  graduate  education.  Loan  sources 
not  meet  the  total  cost  of  edfiCation,  Wljich  creates  the  need  for 
:    prental  financial  support.  If  the  students  receive  parental  supportl  * 
.    loan  eligibility  can  he  hampered.  AnJ^this  circular  criteria  for 
meeting  ehgibUity  results  in  stiidents  deciding  not  to  attend  gradu- 
ate education,  and  can  be^  particularly  difficult,  I  think,  if  we  do 
 .J^^V^^^o^^^-^ethisin  the  fie% 

ture  research,  health,  and  computer  science.  We  think  i 
need  to  be  provided  m  these  fields  if  we're  to  lose  our  best  or  new  •  - 
teachers  and  researchers.  "  - 

,  In  closing  then,  SHEEO  believes  there  is  a  need  for  clarification  • 
ot  purp<>se  arid  priorities  of  the  Pedefal/ State  relationship  in  edu-    '  '  ; 
c;4tion.  As  we  have  found  in  Mis^uri.  our  student  populations  and       ' " 
their  needs,  aiid  our  State's  investment  needs  in  higher  education,  ' 
.i    have  change  drastically  over  the  past  5  years.  ^ 

-   In  Missouri  we  believe  that  higher^ucation  is  riot  only  a  worth- 
while public  value,  but  also  that  the^investment  in  higher  educa-  ■ 
■  tion  iS  absolutely  essential  to  future  economic  growth  in  our  State 
As  our  Nation  and  State  undergo  important  structural  changes  in 


the  economy  we  will  need  more  and  better  education  to.  mcreaae 
owr  Nation's  productivity  and  competitive  advantage.  For  institu-- 
tions,  that  meann  they  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  '-business 
as  usual/'  .  ^  *  p 

For  the  Federal  and  State  governments,  it  means  we  must  con- 
tinue to  invest  in  higher  edi^cation  but  with  greCater  clarity  of  pur^. 
poses  and  priorities.  ^  - 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Shaila  Aery  follows:]  ,  ^ 

PfcWJUUUJ  SxATWUtNT  OF  DK,  SuMtA  A»V,  MlSSOUIU  COMMISWONKK  OF  HiGIUCS 

,      Education,  St.  Louis,  MO  • 

My  ffomrafet*  will  "be  limited  to  &Tem  6S  special  interest  to  the  State  Higher  Edu- 
ction Executive  Officers  (SHEEO).  There  are  concerns  that  are  unique  to  individual 
states  and  no  one  position  can  addrw»  all  of  them/but  there  are  areas  which  are 
common  to  aU  states.  1  shall  focus  on  th^  couunSn  concerns  by  using  Miasoun  as 
an  example.  i. 

An  important  SHEEO  goal  is' to  foster  the  restoration  of  the  historical  balance  of 
the  federal-state  relationship.  Tim  is  not  *to  say  the  fed^  government  does  not 
have  a  role  in  ensuring  access  to  postsepondary  education,  supporting  the  mainte- 
nance of  quality  and  innovation,  and  promoting  national  iprioritie*^  Hiere  is  a  con- 
cern, however,  that  the  balance  of  the  federal-state  relationship  may  have  eroded  to 
the  detriment  of  the  statee.  It  is  tjje  SHEEO  position  that  federal  high^  .education 
policy  should  seek  to  achieve:  (1)  j^nsistent  as  w6ll  as  equitable  ^Cess  td  student  fi- 
nancial assistance;  (2)  recogniteon  of  th©  rSponsibility  of  the  slates  to^lan  and  co- 
'  on^ate  the  provisidp  oILhigher  ediication  within  their  boundaries,  including  theses-, 
tablishment  of  priorities  unique  to  each  state;  and  (3)  flexibility  in  the  promulgation 
of  laws  and  and  regulations  that  allow  for  the  diffenenc^  among  the  states  and  ttie 
limitations  they  face"when  attempting  to  respond  to  changing  federal  requirements. 

The  Miseouri/Coordinating  Board  for  Higher  Education  (CBHE)  and  other  state 
higher  education  agencies  (SHEA)  have  responsibilities  that  must  be  ink^ted  with 
federal  higher  education  l^uriation  to  ensure  that  fedei^  programs  ar^  ik^t  con-  \ 
'sistent  with  the  concept  of  the  federal-state  partnership  and  the  pnmacy  of  tJ^ 
statas  in  providing  education.  The  role  of  the  state  higher ^ucation  agency  should 
be  considered  bs  each  federal  program  is  evaluated^  While  there  are  clearly  pro- 
grams for  which  state  involvem^t  is  unnec^sary^  it  is  the  SHEEO  position  that 
certain  of  the  existing  Higher  Education  Act  programs  require  more  direct  mvolve- 
ment.  As  the  state  officials  responsible  with  l3>e  oversifi^t  and  coordination  of 
higher  education,  the  members  of  SHEEX)  do  not  aeek  the  displacement  9f  federal, 
government.  Bather,  our  proposals  are  intended  to  bring  the'relationriMp  between 
our  agencies  and  the  federal  government  into  the  harmony  that  is  required  for  tJie 
eirtabliflhment  of  agreed  upon  dbjectives,'       .    ^    ^    ,   .  .  .     .  . 

.  Statewide  boards  have  the  unique  respoiisibility  for.  both  statewide  planning  in 
the  States  for  higher  education  while^  serving  and  as  an  instrument  of  public  policy. 
They  serve  an  important  role  of  informed  lay  spoi^esman  for  the  public  interest  with 
regard  to  higher  education.  Even  in  the  best-and  most  stable  of  times,  it  JS  a  dip- 
CuTt  task  to  recommend  public  policies  which  ^drses  a  state's  needs  for  higher  edu- 
cation, to  accurately  forecast  those  needs,  and  to  envelop  an  adequate  state  marter 
plan  to  meet  those  needs.  TTiis  task  becomes  i^cularly  difficult  m  a  tune  of 
"change  wd  iiricerta^  p«^ttem^ 
changing  programmatic  demta^,  and  fiscal  constraints  have  to  be  accommodated 
in  the  statewide  planning  process.  The  fundtoiental  Jhifl  in  the  environment,  I  be- 
lieve, requires  an  equally,  fundamental  shift  in  higher,  education  policies  attd  pr^- 
tices  at  the  state  and  fed(^ral  level  I^t  me  use  the  state  of  Missouri  as  an  example. 

To  affect  positive  change  in  tl^  current  trends  and  to  improve  Mi»ouri  s  econom- 
k  future  will  require  significant  effort  on  the  part  of  the  state's  citiatens  in  general, 
and  OR  the  part  of  the  higher  education  institutions  in  particular.  Af&cUng  the 
,  competitive  niture  of  Missouri  will  require  both  of  the  following  rfespons^: 

An  improvement  in  Missouri's  capacity  to  finance  higher  education  with  targeted ' 
investmenU  by  the  state  to  respond  to  the  state's  needs  for  r^earch  and  4evelojp- 
n^t,  manpower,  and  technology  t^wsfer,  and  to  assist  the  institutions  with  annual 

inflation,  .  . 

Planned  reallocations  by  institutions  to  concentrate  resources  in  priority  pro- 
"  grams  and  achieve  greater  diversity  in  the  state's  system  of  higher  edu<;^tion. 
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TJie  .Missouri  Board  has  identifiwi  the  flRwing  objectives  if  the  state  is  to  build  a 
more  positive  future  thaii  is  depicted  in  the  current  trends  aiid  projections 
Increasing  the  knowledge  and  skill  level  of  a  smaller  entering  work  force  by  jm- 
l  *"  rates  at  which  ull  young  people,  and  particularly  niihoritj  youtli.  com- 
plete high  school  and  enter  and  complete  postaeojndaiy  education-  ■ 
thi  ra'S'^Mb  "^"^""^  institutions  to  recruij  and  retain 

Increase  the  acc&s  of  Misa6uri's  agriculture,  businesS,  and  industry  to  Ijoth  basic 
and^pplied  research  arid  state  of  the  aj*  technology  transfer;  opportunities; 
F^vide  effectaye  and  efficient  retrainiagibr  the  older  portion  of  the  work  force- 
Main^m  the  structural  and  functional  adequacy  of  the  physical  plant- 
Provide  the  library  resources  and  instructional  equipment  necessary  ti>  the  above  ' 
.1  am  addressing  five  titles  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  in  niy  remarks  because  of 
^'^J^^:^'"'}^^^V^'^  of  Missouri,  and  because  of  the  outstandirig3^for  . 
simphfication  and  dariTiCation  of  a  national  policy  coordinated  with  the  5at«s'  role 
m  education-  . 

■    /_  ■  .         ■       ^       Trnjs  u—umuxiss^ 

position  is  that  theVurpoee  of  this  title  should  remain  intact  ^d 
that  attenU»n  and  resources  should  be  focused  on  strengthening  our  investment  in 
nf^'y^'"^'^",^""'  developed  libra?^  networks  for  the  puTi^' 

of  shared  resources  between  our  academic  and  public  librariai.  Federal  incentive 
fuiidmg  to  encourage  networks  is  an  appropriate  expen*itur«s.  "i«;«uve 
■  ■  ,   ,   ,   .   ^       ,   ,     .  J 

TITLK  III— INSnTtrriOJJAI,  AID  V- 

The  SHJJEO  position  is  thijt  it  is  time  to  simplify  mstitutional  aid  with  fewer  cate- 
gories t)f  assistance  and  to  provide  the  aid  to  the  instituUons  which  Congress  intend- 
irT"''!-!^  five  predominantly  or  historically  black  institutions  which 
would  directly  benefit  from  the  proposals  established  in  the  bUl.  In  tie  fall  of  1983. 

percent  ofulUtudents^nrolled  at  these  five  institutions  were  minority  students 
Because  of  the  changing  nwds  qf  stat^  it  is  important  that  applicant  institutions  be 
required  to  demonstrate  that  their  proposed  use  of  Title  III  assistance  is  consistent 
With  the  existing  state  plans  and  authorizations,  or  that  an  application  for  authori- 
zation IS  pendmg»  before  the  state  higher  education  agency,  if  such  would  be  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  prt^am.  *  «uuiu  re- 

TlTUf  IV— STUBKNT  yiNAJJCJAL  ASSISTANCS 

Student  fuiancial  aids  are  an  important  part  of  tha  financing  of  "higher  education.' 
With  the  rapid  increase  m.fees,  Missobri  students  have  had  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  fin^cial  aids.  The  total  volume  of  loans  in  the  Miwouri  -  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  IS  approximately  $423  milUon.  The  success  of  the  loan  program  is 
directly  related  to  the  6&5  Mi^un  lenders  who  participate  in  the  program.  Stu- 
dents have  had  to  rely  so  heavily  on  loans  that  we  are  be^nning  to  see  students 
accumulating  long-term  debt  We  must  continue  to  examine  alternatives  to  loan  - 
programs  One  existing  alternative  is  the  Missouri  Student  Grant  Pn«ram.  Ap. 
proximatelv  118  428  grant  awards  have  been  made  in  the  ten  yejjni  of  this  program: 
Of  the  totajt  5S.4%  have  goi^to  students  in-the  public  sector,  and  41.2%  hav^^gone 
o    -n-  Missoilns  indepednent  collies.  In  terms  of  dollare  awanled, 

piJ.^  million  have  gone  tOjdbdents  attending  public  institutions  and  $40.9  million 
to  those  attending  indei»BaWt  institutions.  In  the  current  year,  approximately  20 
percent  of  the  eligible  sludents  were  awarded  grant*  because  of  Umited  state  re- 
source If  higher  educataon  is  to  remain  a  viable  option  for  Missourians,.  the  Pell 
-  Gra*^wardr  net^-to  be  IncreaswJ  \Sm  thelwlance  T»tw^n  loans  "and  grante  is 
reat Jirmed.  Grants  should  especially  be  availaWe  to  students  attending  the  first  two 
years  of  poetsecondary  education.        '         .  ™^  - 

Repre^ntative  Simon  is- to  be  congratulated  arid  I  extend  my  support  to  tJhe  elimi- 
nation, ot.  the  0  percent  origination  fee,  higher  loan  limits,  extended  repayment 
terms,  and -4ije  consolidation  oSall  federal  loan  programs.  The  legislative  improve- 
nienU  proposed  for  the  collection  of  loans  is  also  important  and  neaassary  in  con- 
. trolling  the  costs  of  the  student  loan  pr<^a»i.  Although  the  student  financial  aid 
panel  wiU  more  specifically  address  the  following  items,  I  encourage  you  not  to 
reduce  the  special  allowance  provided  lenders  in  the  interim  status  of  giiaranteed 
student  loans  All  loans  made  in  Missouri  are  from  private  commercial  lending  in- 
stitutions. Nothing  should  be  legislated  to  diminish  th^  tax-paying  organiaafions 
from  participating  in  the«guaranteed  student  loan  program,  ■ 
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:  I  also  encouraire  you  to  review  and  analyze  NCHELFs  propofial  for  a  needs  analy- 
sis. Students  with  faraik  incomes  over  $6o,000  should  not  automaticaUy  be  ehnnnat- 
ed  from  the  student  loan  program.  With  tolav's  reality  pf  necessary  two-income 
families,  boUi  incoroes  may  Ije  high,  but  that  does' not  nec^nly  rn^n  ?e,000  to 
$14,000  or  more  per  student  can  be  set  aside  to  meet  the  h^h  cost*  of  educaUonJOn 
ihe  otMer  hand,,  it  also  seems  urihiasonable  for  an  institution  to  Complete  a  nmte 
analysis  for  an  income  of  lessHhan  $10,0(X)\o  detcrnnne  GSL Jjgibijjty  NCHELPs 
recomjTiendations  fairly -address,  these  coocerns  while  requiruig  students- to  demon- 

ASiln^uded  in  the  bill  is  a  proposal  to  eliminate  SSIG  funds  and  create  C^ipus 
Based  Block  Grants.  While  the  idea  of  block  gfrants  is  extremely  attractive,  I  must 
reaffinn  that  the  elimination  of  the  federal  funds  could  result  in  the  elimination  ol 
the  Missouri  Student  Grunt  Prc^rara.  Without  the  federal  incentive,  there  could  be 
an  attempt  to  target  the  state  dollars  provided  for  the  grant  pr(«ram  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  is  especially  true  in  a  time  of  fiscal  constraint.  .  -  . 

To  go  one  step  further,  I  ^ould  like  to.suggest  that  federal  funds  be  provided  to 
states  for  a  State  administered  college  workistudy  program,  Missouri,  such  ejiis- 
lation  has  a  very  good  chance  of  passing  this  year,  but  with  few  available  doilap, 
not  enough  students  will  be  assisted.  Your  effoH*  to  simphiy  the  student  fmdncml 
aid  programs  and  establish  a  master  calendar  should  reduce  the  public  confusion, 
and  is  to  be  applauded.  '  .. 


TrrUC  VU— ACADiMIC  FACIUTIKS 


The  Bfoposed  chiinges  for  academic  facilities  will  not  meet  th^  needs  m  Missouri. 
The  state  has  not  been  able  to  fund  msjiRtenance  and  repair  ne«^  m  recent  year^ 
let  alone  hava  the  abOity  to  provide  matching  funds  as  provided  m  the  proposed 
Title  Vn.  There  currenflx  exist  in  Missouri's  public  institutions  approximately 
million  in  maintenance  projects  with  iio  fundinifm  sight  for  ¥\  ^^Jf-^, 

It  appear  the  new  emphasis  in  Title  VJI  would  be  Whave  iiistitutions  provide  a 
50  percent- match  from  state  or  private  funds  to  r«:eive  a  low  interest  loan,  tew 
'institutions  in  Missouri  could  avail  themselves  of  this  optionv  Although  there  is 
mention  of  the  study  condijcted  by  the  Association  of  American  Universities  m  the 
S^p^r,  the  proisa't  d^  not  sufficiently  addre^  the  lack  of  available  resourcas 
to  mijdernize  sciencTand  engineering  fadUties,  One  hundred  million  doUara  of 
matching  funj^  simply  will-not  begin  the  task  at^hand.     ,  . 

TITUC  IX— GHAnUATE  EDUCATION 

<     The  extension  if  graduate  prc^'ram  funding  with  an  emphasis,  on  targeting  th^ 
dollars  to  groups  traditionally  not  pursuing  graduate  degrees  is.important  I  suppwt 
.  your  etforte  an^  believe  for  these  groups  Wing  other  sources  of  aid  available^ 

li6m  loans,  will  provide  incentivjes  to  have  more  «f.™*H  ^''f  J'nff  in'^^TO^ti 
graduate  degreesr  In  Missouri,  minority  participating  leveled  off  m  the  ii)70  8  in 
irraduate  programs  whereas  women's  participating  increased.         •■  '  '  ^    '  u  « 
^  However  I  a^also  concerned  that  all  students-haye  financial  f  t«|#r^uate 
progiwms.  Currently,  the  primary  source  of  financial  assist4ince  for  most  graduate. 
ffiS  is  through  the  iSm  pr^rams  provided  in 'mie  IV  w^^f  "Jf 
'   $40  000  debt,  or  higher  if  loan  limits  are  increased.  Monthly  payments  for  these 
large  debts  can  be     high  as  $500  per  month  requiring  a  sWirting  income  exceeding 
$60  000  if  one  assumes  that  educaUonal  debt  compns*^  15  percent  oi  the  pre-tax 


Tliere  i*  also  the  concern  for  students  from  middle  income  famihesmeeting  the 
high  cit  of  graduate  education.  Loa?i  sources  do'  nor  me?t  the  total  cost  ^of  educ^  - • 
tion  wh  ch  creates  the  n<kl  for  parental  financial  support.  If  the  student*  receive 
narentai  support  loan  eligibility  may  be  hampered.  This  circular  cntf  na  for  meet- 
Sg  eiSbrnty^rV^ulTin  studente  deciding  not  to  attend.  Graduate  education  must 
.  be  particularly  encouraged  in  the  fields  of  engineering  agricu  ture  research  health, . 
S^fiomputer^science.  Incentive^  must  be  provided  if  these  fields  are  not  depleted  of 
future  teachers  and  researchers.  ;  .         ,    ^  i     i     *  i 

Therrfs  a  need  for  clarification  vf  purpose  and  priorities  of  the  federal-state  rela- , 
tionshi?  fn  education.  As  we  have  founrin  Missouri,  our  student  populations  and 
.     Iheir  ne^,lnd  our  state's  investment  needs  in  higher  education  fiave  change^ 
■  SicaUrover  the  past  five  years.  In  Missouri,  we  believe  that  higher  edu^aUon  ^ 
'     nKS  a  Xthwhilf  public  mlue,  but  also  that  the  mvestment  m  higher  educ^- 
.    tioul  absolutely  essential  to  future  economic  growth  m  our'sUte.  A*  our  nation 
and  rfbte  undergo  structural  changes  irt  the  economy,  we  will  need  more  and  better 
©ducaUon  to  increase  our  nation's  productivity-and  competitive  advantage,  tor  insti- 
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tutions,  that  ineanij  they  can  no  longer  afford  the  luxury  of  "business  as  usual.''  Tor 
,  the  federal  and  state  Kovernnients.  it  means  we  must  continue  to  invest  in  biaher 
education  but  with  greater  clarity  of  purpose  and  priorities.  / 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.        '  i  * 

Dr.  Aerv.  I  apologize.  I've  had  the  flu  and  I  didn't  think  I'd  mikke 
it  through.  ,  ,  I 

^  Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Let  jmt  comment 
bnefly  on  two, of  your  suggestions.  And  wsiwill  be  weighing  Vouc 
other  suggestions.  ,  .  -o^  « 

Wip  have  not  moved  very  heavily  ,  into  the  academic  facilities,  and 
the  scifence  and  engineering  aspects  of  it.  Simply- because  you're 
talking  about  huge  dollars  and  we  are-the  package  we  put  togeth- 
er ^already  IS  being  criticized  as  too  heavy  in  the  dollar  area.  We 
recognize  particularly  the  severe  problem  in  the  science  and  engK, 
neenn^  area  but  ourjppe  is  that  NSP  may  pick  up  soiiie  of  tW 
burden  there,  and  that  we  won't  have  to  weigh  down  our  bill  with 

•  The  other  point  you  make  that  is  a  very  valid  point,  and  that  is 
increasing  the  knowledge  and  skilMevel  of  those  who  are  frequent- 
ly dropping  out  of  school  now,  making  sure  that  they  go  on.^Very  ' 
interesting  as  you  look  at  the  dem(«raphics  is  right  now  we're  pro- 
jectmg  roughly  a  20^percent  drop,  probably  a  litUe  iess  than  tHat 
over  the  n^xt  10  years.        ,  •  '  - 

But/' if  we  had  the  same 'percentage  of  Hispanics,  blacks-,  and 
women  who  graduate  from  high  school  who  would  go  on  to -college 
as  we  do,  white  males,  there  would  be' no  drop  in  the  student  fe]^-  ■ 
rollment-in  thp  next  .10  years.  Wha!  w^  dearly  have  to  do  is  to  give 
more  peoRte/i  chance  to  make  sure  th^y  can  get  to  college.  And  if, 
on  top  of  that,  we  could  diminish  the  dropout  rate,  particularly  in 
the  Hispanic  population,  wJiich  is  very  heavy. 

Black  population  also  has  a  hot  quite  as  bad  as  Hispanic  popula- 
tion, but  a  fairly  high  dropout  rate,  too.  If  we  could  lift  those  levels'  . 
and  here  w£  re  obviously  talking  about  elementary/ and  secondary ' 
programs,<that  also  obviously  would  have  a  major  impact  on  the 
Nation.  * 
.  Tom..'  ^ 

.  Mr.  CoLKMAN.  Dr.  Aery,"  thank  you  for  your  statement.  What  do 
you  thiAk  Missouri's  legislature's  feeling  would  be? . 

You  said  that  under  the  facihties  section  ttiat  you're 'not  able  to 
come  up  with  matching  funds  in  any  form.  What  if  thecg  was  a 
Federal  merit;based  :Student  scholarship,  program  wl^ftti-  would  rcr . . . 
quire  a  matching  base  of  25  percent  from  a- local  government? 

,  Do  you  think  that  Missouri  would  participate  in  such  a  program? 

*Dr.  Aerv.  Yes;  I  think  the  General  Assembly  would  favor  such  a^  ' 
program,  but,  we're  talking  about  the  same  kind  of  thin^  of  limited  *. 
resources,  I  think  it  would  be  moved  from  some  other  i>art  of  the 
higher  ttiucation  budget.  And  T don't  know  what  tradeoff  we  would 
make  there. 

Mr  JCblESjAN,  But,  you— —  '       _  ' 

Eh*.  AEKY.TBut,  I  think  they  would  be- —  * 

Mr;  CoLiJMAN  [continuing].  You  think  tliat  they  would  be—-~" 

Dr.  Aeky.  Yes,  I  do.  " 

Mr:  Coleman  [continuing].  Responsive  to  that  sort  of  thing?  ^ 
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Ciould  you  give  me  one  outstanding  ejfample  of  how  higher  ediica* 
iiOG  in  Missouri  has  reacted  to  this  renewed  intere^  in  ex;cellence 
education?  What  would  you  point  to,  with  pride,  that  has  hap- 
pened in  this  State  within  the  last  several  years  that  encourages 
excellence  in  our  institiitioris?         ,  v 
Dr.  Akry.  I  think  there  are  several  very  good  examples.  The  one 
'   that  comes  first  to  my  mind  within  bur  public  4-year  sector  is  at 
Northeast  Missouri  State  University  in  Kirksville,  what  we  call  ,  a 
Value  Added  Program,  and^  how  jfchey  have  demonstrated  over  the 
last  4  years  particularly  how  much  they  have' been  able  to  add  to. 
the  learning  of  our  students  and  the  outcome  measures.  It  is.  an 
outcome  measure.  ^  '  *  •  ■  , 

We  always  focus  on  process  in  education,  and  much  less  looking 
at  outcome  measures.  And  we  are  looking  more, and  more  in  that, 
'   but  there  are  also  efforts  with  elementary,  secondary,  raising  ad- 
'  mission  requirements.  The  University  of  MissouriTtas  just  finished 
reexamining  their  agknission  requirements  which  will  have  i»eredi- 
^'    ble  effect  upon  the  public  school  systeni  when  the  University  of 
Missouri  changes  their  admission  credits. 
Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  Simon.*  We  thank  you  very,  very  much. 
Now^,  we're  going  to  hear  frofti  a  panel  of  college  and  university 
•  presidents?  First,  our  host.  Dr.  William  Danfonth,  the  chancellor  of 
VVJfeshington , University,    V  '  . 

.STATEMENT  OE  WILLIAM  H.  DANFORTH,  CHANCELLOR, 
(        ■  WASHINGTON^  UNIVERSITY  ;  , 

Mr,  Danforth.  Chairman^  Mr.  Coleman,  thank  you  very  jnuqh,, 
g  It's  a  great  pleasure  to  weIconi%  the  tw6  of  you  back  to  Bt.  Ix)uis 
and  Washington  University.  It  ia  a  particular  delight  to  welcome 
Tom  Coleman.  And 'if  there  is  any  doubt  about  his  graduation,  4:he 

legal  counsel  of  Washington-'  

Mr.  Simon.  Serious  doubt.  ^ 

Mr.  Danforth,  Well,  if  there's  any  challenge  from  any  other  in- 
stitutions that  .would  like  to  claira^him,  the  l^al  counsel  here  is 
going  to  come  and  testify  before  this'-committee.  An4  it's— 

And  it's  a  pleasure  also  to  welcome  back  Cha|rma*h  Simon  who 
has  been  on  our  campus  before,  and  isf  well  known  as  a  great  friend 
of  higher  education,  and  a  man  of  great  insight  ipto  the  needs  of 
educating  our  citizenry.  And  I  just  might  undemrore  his  dedication 
'   to  foreign  language  study  which  has  meant  a^iot- to  us  ^  Washing- 
ton University.  / 
I  appear  today  as  chancellor  of  an  institution  with  64  percent  of 
'  our  undergraduate  and  |t  large  number  of  our  graduate  and  gr^du- 
|Qte  professional  studente^op  financial  aid,  I  am  very  interested  in 
khe  work  of  this  committee.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more  important 
'lo  Washington  Uwversity^  or  the  long  run  interests  of  tfie  Nat(fn. 
My  testimony  is  an  overview.  Later  on  you  will  be  hearing  from 
i  Mr.  Ben  Sandler,  the  director  of  student  financi^  aid,  and  Dr. 
Edward  Wilson*  dean  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and^Sdences, 
-  both  of  Washington  University,  who  are  more  expert  thart  I  on  var- 
iqus  aspects  of  the  bill.  *       .  * 
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^  comment  .tofly  on  title  IV,  the  centerpiece  of  the 
Higher  Ekiucation  Act.  The  parts  of  title  IV  express  Federal  policy 
that  supports  access  to  higher  education,  and  also  some  degree  of 
choice  among  institutions  for  students  who  require  fmancial  aid.  ' 

The  array  of  Federal  programs  designed  t«  secure  these  goals 
were  sometimes  thought  to  be  very  confusing.  But  they've  been 
carefully  and  painfully  hammered  out-  to  take  into  account  both 
the  needs  of  families  and  the  differing  types  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  _  '  ■ 

In  tjie  public  sector,  a  large  portion  of  the  cost  of  education  is^of 
course,  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  Avithout  regard  for  stu- 
dent need. 

In  the  independent  sector  of  higher  education,  for  the  most  part, 
State  tax  funds  are  not  available,  and  tuition  charges  have  had  to 
climb  rapidly  to  meet  mounting  cc«ts. 

As  this  has  happened,  the  gap  between  the  tuitions  .charged  by 
the  public  sector,  ife  the  independent  sector,  has  widened  over  the 
last  decade  or  so.  ,        '  ■ 

We,  of  course,  don't  ever  expect  the  gap  to  be  filled  by  financial- 
aid,  but  the  programs  have  achieved  a  balance  that  helps  not  only 
to  insure  access,  but  to  meet  these  differing  institutional  require- 
ments, and  maintain  some  choice, 

I.  think  the  balance  in  the  programs .  have  really  feerved  their 
goals  quite  well,  and  urge  caution^n  majfong  change  in  the  existing 
program  structures-  And  *L  am  for  improvement  and'  not  for  the 
status  quo,  I  think  we  could  do  things  better,  but  I  do  like  the  es^ 
sential  framework.  *    ■  . 

"  The  key  tch^e  framtjwork  is,  of  course,  the  Pell  grant,  primarily 
designed  for  access  by  needy  students.  Also,  we  have  the  campus- 
^|sed  programs  that  paralleHhe  Pell  grants.  • 

These  operate  effectively  on  both  public  and  private  *eampuser, 
e^^-xrt^®^^  impact"  on  independent  higher  education  is  criti(^. 
SE^,  NDSL,  College  Work  .  Study  Programs,  are  instruments  of 
choice.  They're  allocated  to  institutions  in  such  a  way  that  each 
can  make  the  wisest  use  of  the  funds  in  completing  realistic  award 
puckilges  for  needy  students. 

-  Uhe  i^nportance  of  balance  among  all  these  progi^ams  I've  been 
trying  to  emphasize.  To  complete  the  backdrop  we're,  of  course,  all 
afvare  of  the  Federal  budget  and  the  cloiid  that  hangs  over  the  Fed-- 
wal  budget  in  the  form  of  the  deficit.  If  there  weren't  aqy  concerns 
about  the  level  of  Federal  funding  we  wouldn't  have  to  pay  so 
^lich  attention  to  balance  among  programs.     -  ^     - -  ■ 

The  Pell  Grant  Program 'could  be  financed  at  a  level,  high 
enough  to  sqlve  our  problems/  but  given  finite  resources,  it  seeme 
to  me  a  carefully  constructed  ♦mix  is  hecessary  to.  achieve  our  long- 
range  goals.  ■  ■  .  ■' 

I  am  in  the  view,  in  the  light  of  budgetary  constraints,  Mr. 
Chairman, .  somewlpt  concerned  about  the  advisability  of  making 
Pell  grants  an  entitlement,  or  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  cost 
that  they  are  permitted  to  meet.  I  applaud  the  motivation  for  theBe 
suggested  changes,  Pell  grants  are  obviously— the  draft  bill  m  de- 
signed to  make  Pell  grants  more  meaningful  for  the  neediest  stu- 
dents, and  to  assure  the  adequate  appropriation  of  funds.     '  ' 
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^he  fear,  hopefully  unfounded,  if  this  goes  through  would  he  that 
the 'pressure,  then  would  be  put  on  the  other  ^udent  aid  programs, 
and  they  might  receive  a  depressed  level  of  funding  as  we  discussed 
at  lunch  time.  * 

I  have  some  concerns  about  njaking  campus-based  programs  a 
block  grant.  The.  creation  of  block  grants  might  mak^  a|i  easier 
target  for  reduced  appropriations.  And  the  separate  programs  also 
are  easier  to  defend.  They  offer  more  possibilities  for  sensible  ad- 
justments among  the  programs  by  Congr^  froiA  year  to  year.  J(nd 
each  type  of*N;anipus-based  program  gives  a  different  instruinent 
which  may  be  differently  apportioned  or  differently  used  .among  in- 
stitutions and  among  States  from  tim^  to  time  to  meet  fecial  cir- 
cimietances. 

I  do  emphasize  again  the,  in  my  view,  the  present  balance  works 
quite  well.  Not  perfectly,  and  that  it's  a  good  framework  on  which 
to  begin. 

•On' the  Guaranteed  Studefit  Loan  Prc^am  I  reluctantly  urge 
that  the  maximums  on  the  loans  be  increased.  They  are  just  less 
and  less  aSle  to  provide  for  the  peeds  6f  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
al aa  inflation  in  the  past  has  crept  up  and  the  costs  have  contin- 
ued to  increase.  To  compensate  in  part-fCTr  the  increased  costj^i  of 
raising  the  ceilings  I  support  an  increase  in  the  minimum  monthly 
payment,  and  the  applitation  of  a  rigorous  needs  test  for  aH  pro- 
spective borrowers,  not  jus't  those  with  incomes  over  $30,00£h  *  . 

At"  the  same  time  I  share  Dr.  AeryV  concern  about  putting  an 
arbitrary  limit  on  GSL' support  to  students  whose  families  have  in- 
comes under  $65,(K)0.  Msmy^  families  with  income  Qver  $65,000  do 
have  demonstrable  need  for  GSL  support.  I  think  a  more  flexible 
approach  might  work  better.  . 

I  support  the  concern  that's  been  expressed  about  student  faroily 
debt.  One  indispensable  mechanism  for  managing  student  debt  is  a 
loan  consolidation  and  repayment  extension  program  like  the  one 
recently  managed'  by  the  ^^tudent  Loanf  Marketing  Association.  I 
applaud  this  provision  in  the  draft  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  like  to  emphasize,  as  you  and  others 
have,  the 'importance  of  retaining  and  streiigthening  the  programs 
of  special  assistance  to  disadvantaged  students,  the  Trio  Programs. 
-  At  the  graduate  level  we  at  Washington  University  have  been  es- 
pecially impressed  with  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Opportuni- 
ties Program,  the  G-POP  Program,  as  being  a  valuable 'way  of  en- 
-  -couraging^  women  ■  and  minorities  -to  ^nter  new  ^fields-  of .  study. 
We've  been  very  proud  of  our  students  and  believfe  that  the  institu- 
tional support  has  been  well  developed.  v 

Ijdo,  of  course,  give  great  importance  to  the  support  of  students 
and  resources  for  graduate  and  professional  education. 

Graduate  student  aid  ought  to  be  the  area  where"  merit  is  recog- 
nized along  with  need.  It's  terribly  important  to  get  some  of  our 
most  able  youhg  people  into  graduate  programs.  A  variety  of  pro- 
grams might  be  considered.  -  *  ' 

Ckjmpetitive  fellowship  programs,  programs  like  the  old  NDEA 
fellowships  with  allocations  to  good  graduate  d^iartments,  seem  to 
me  particularly  important.  ^  • 


So2ne  programs  would  fit  best  within  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
Others  should  be  the  purview  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
or  research  'supportive  Federal  agencies, 

We  generally  support  the  recommendations  of  the  Brademas 
Committee;  certainly  training  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It's 
good  training  to  be  president  of  a  university.  _  . 

I  note  a  very  able  person  whos  done  a  great  job.  He  has  under- 
scored the  need  for  noV  only  graduate  student  support,  but  also  the 
(jo^mplimentary  needs  for  improving  facilities,  laboratories,  and 
equipment  which  are  critical  to  graduate  education. 

Otber  initiatives  have  been  proposed,  as^you  know,- for  restoring 
the  researdb  capacity  of  American  universities,  and  the  budgets  of 
the  research '  supporting  Federal  agencies  ^  should  reflect  these 
needs; 

Continuation  of  academic  facilities  authority  in  title  VII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  and^he  renewal  of  its  funding,  could  aid  in 
the  adaptation  of  older  laboratories  to  the  demands  of  more  sophis- 
ticated coatemporary  research,     i  ^  , 

There  are  other  programs  that  really  Jiave  to'be  mentioned.  The 
administration's  proposed  1985  budget  has  no  new  fundirig  for  col- 
lege libraries  and  research  libraries.  We  believe  that's  a  shortsight- 
ed view,  and  hope  the  proposals  for  reauthorization  contain  a  dif- 
*if^eht  course. 

'  Among.your  proposals,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  attracted  to  the  Carl 
Pei;kins' scholarship  to  encourage  bright  high  ^hool  students  to 
:  enter  teacher  training  programs*    v 

Most  particularly,  all  of  ,^igher  education  has  for  years  appreciat- 
ed your  efforts  to  remedy  deficiencies  in  the  foreign'  language 
slulls.      ^  V  V 

As  I  noted  earlier  in  the  proposed  title  VI  on  international  edu- 
cation, will,  I  am  sure,  be  widely  supported. 

Thi^k  you  for  this  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  today. 

[Prepared  statement  of  William^H.  Danforth  follows:]    "      "  '  ^ 

Prepajuxd  Statkme^t  of  Wixxi4jM  H.  Daxjx>kth,  Chancxxlor, 

*    Wasjuxcton  Univiumsity,      ^  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great  deal  of  ple^ure  to  welcome  this  subcommittee  to 
St.  Louis  and  to  Washington  University,  It  is  a  particular  delight  to  welcome  Chair- 
4man  Simon  'and  Representative  Coleman,  Representative  Coleman  is  returning  to 
the  ^campus  where  he  received  his  law  degree.  Chairman  Simorrhas  long  been  a 
friend  of  Washington  University  and  is*  known  nationally  as  a  gmit  friend  of  higher 
education.  Both  have  displayed  a  high  level  of  bipartisan  cooperation  In  forwarding 
the  vital  work  of  this  committee.  The  issues  in  th«  reauthori2atioi3  of  the  Higher 

Education  Act  are  worthy  of  careful  study.  ^ .        . ._  .  ^  

""  I  j^appeaf  today  as  Chancellor  of  an  institution  with' 64  ^percent  of  the  undergradu- 
ate and  m^y  graduate  and  ^duate  professional  students  receiving  fmahciai  aid.  I 
am  deeply  interested^  My  presentation  will  be  an  overview.  Later.  Ben  Sandler,  the 
director  of  student  financial  aid  at  this  university,  and  Dr.  Edward  Wilson,  Dean  of 
the  Graduate  School  of  A^t&  and  Science  at  Washington  Umver^ty,  will  speak  to 
you  on  their  areas  of  expertise. 

Title  IV  remains  the  centerpiece  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  progTGms  in 
Title  IV  are  the  expression  of  a  federal  policy  that  supports  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion, and  the  opportunity  for  some  degree  of  choice  amoqg  institutions,  tor  students 
with  fmancial  need. 

The  array  of  federal  programs  designed  to  f^&hij^  those  goals  has  been  carefully 
thought  out  to  take  int^tJ  account  both  the  needs  o$  families  and  the  dilferang  types 
of  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  the  public  sector,  a  .v^ery  large  portion  of  the 
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cost  of  education  is  paid  by  the  taJtpayers  of  the  state,  without  regard  to  student 
need.  In  the  independent  sector  higher  education,  for  the  most  part^  state^taat 
funds  are  not  available,  mxd  tuition  charges  must  play  a  much  more  important  role 
in  meetnig  coets.  ^  , 

As  costs  of  all  institutions  have  risan,  tuitions  in  the  independent  sector' have  h^ 
to  rise  to  meet  those  costs.  As  a  result,  the  gap  between  tuitions  charged  in  the  inde- 
pendent sector  and  tuitions  or  fees  charged  in  the  public  sector  has  become  larger 
and  larger.  Although  this  gap  will  never  be  filled  by  federal  student  fmancial  aid, 
the  existing  programs  of  federa^aid  to  students  have  been  delicately  balanced  to 
help  .maintain  not  only  access  to  higher  education  for  student*  in  need*  but  also 
some  choice  of  institutions,  public  and  independent  -  , 

This  important  balance  has  produced  a  system  of  student  financial  aid  which  has 
served  it«  purposes  quite  well  I  theitjfore  urge  caution  in- making  if^jor  changes  in  . 
the  existing  prc^am  structures.  Realizing  ^at  there  are  areas  where  technical 
and  substantive  changes  could  usefully  be  made,  I  urge  that  the  essential  frame; 
work  be  maintained,  - 

The  foundation  of  this  framework  is  the  Pell  Grant,  primarily  designed  to  secu: 
access  to  higher  education  by  needy  students.  The  Pell  -Grant  Pro-am  is  paralleled, 
however,  by  pn^ams  that  are  often  called  ^^campus-based." 

These  campus-based  programs  operate  effectively  on  both  public  and  independent 
campuses,  but  their  impact  on  independent  higiier  ^ucation  is^sxtremely  critical.  , 
These  pn^ams,  the  SEOG,  NDSL,  and  Collide  Work^tudy  Prc^ams,  are  the  in- 
struments of  choice.  Hh^y  art  allocated  to  institutions  in  such  a  jvay  that  each  insti- 
tution may  make  the  wisest  ;ise  of  the  funds  in  completing  realistic  award  packages 
for  needy  students.  i  * 

The  importance  of  balance  among  all  these  pn^rams  is  a  necessary  b;ickdrop  for 
the  concerns  I  want  to  ex$)resfi  about  $ome  of  the  contemplated  changes.  To  com- 
plete the  backdrop,  a  word  must  be  said  here  about  the  federal  budget." 

As^ou  know,  we  are  considering  student  financial  aid  prc^rams  in  an  era  of  ex* 
traordinary  budgetary  difTicuity  for  the  United  States.  The  shadow  x>f  the  deficit 
hangs  over  iny  discussion  of  bixdget  issues.  If  there  were  no  concerns  about  the  level 
of  funding,  one  would  not  have  to  pay  a^  much  attention  to  the  problems  of  balance 
among  pfc^rams.  The  Pell  Grant  Prc^rnun  could  be  financed.at  a  level  high  enough 
ito  solve  our  problems  in  the  tuition  gap  between  public. and  independent  institu- 
tions. But,  given  finite  resources,  it  seems  t6  me  a  carefully  constructed  rpix  of  pro- 
grams is  necessary  to  continue  efTortS  tj^achieve  access  and  choice. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  budgetaly  constraints  make  me  concerned  about  the 
advisability  of  making  Pell  Grants  entitlement  grants,  or  of  increasing  the  percent- 
age of  cost  that  they  are  permitted  to  meet.  I  understand  the  motivations  for  these 
sugg^ted  changes,  to  make  Pell  Grants  more  meaningful  for  the  neediest  students 
and  to  assure  the  adequate  appropriation  of  funds.  But  in  the  present  budgetary  en- 
vironment, I  fear  that  these  changes  might  well  force  other  student  aid  progranis  to 
a  depressed  level  of  funding.  This  outcome  would  severely  disrupt  the  balance 
among  student  aid  programs  whose  importance  I  noted  earlier,       .  ^  n  ^ 

My  concern  about  making  campus  based  programs  a  block  grant  pn^ram  follows 
too,  Mr.  Chairman,  from  what  I  said  above.  I  believe  the  creation  of  block  grants  to 
replace  existing  programs  would  offer  an  ^ier,  sii^le  target  for  reduced  appropria- 
tiolis.  Ti»e  separate  programs  are  not  only  easier  to  defend  but  offer  more  poB^bih- 
ties  for  sensible  adjustments  of  programs  fay  Congress.  Each  type  of  campua-based 
program— Supplemental  Grants,  Work-Study  jobs  and  Direct  Student  Loans— gives 
-  a  dmerent  instrument  which  m^y  be  differently  apportioned  _amo 
states  from  time  to  time  to  meet  special  circumstance.  > 

I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  reauthorization  process  the  Congress  focus  pn 
improving  the  essentials  of  the  system  which  irf  in  place  and  working  reasonably 
welL  ' 

'  Another  critically  important  element  in.  Title  IV  support  for  federal  student  'aid  is 
the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. >  As  college  costs  rise,  the  present  annual 
and  aggregate  borrowing  maximums,  for  both  undei^raduates  and '  graduata^N^ 
less  and  less  able  to  pro>^de  the  support  they  provided  in  the  past.  I  ui^  the  Con- 
gr^  to  increase  these  maximumj§.  To  cxjmpe1i»at«  in  part  for  the  increased  coet  to 
the  Treasury,  I  support  an  increase  in  the  minimum  monthly  payment  and  the  ap^ 
pUcation  of  a  rigorous  needs  for  all*  prospective  borrowers,  not  just  thpeft.with' 
incomes  over  $3C,000.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  tell  Son  that  I  would 
hesitate  to  limit  GSL  support  to  students  who«e  fanaUies  have  incomes  under 
$65,000.  Many  families  with  imcomes  above  this  level  have  a  demonstrable  need  for 
GSL  support  when  their  children  attend  higher-^wt  colleges. 
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Some  of  these  suggestions  raise  the  issue -of  student  debt,  and  I  support  the  con- 
cem  that  has  been  expi-essed  about  this  i&sue.  One  indispensable  mechanism  for 
ipanagu^student  debt  is  a  loan  consolidation  and  repa3Tnent^t€nsion  prwrrara 

1  the  oHe  recently  managed  by  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association.  I  ap- 
provision  in  your  draft  l^i&lation,  Mr  Chairman.  ,  ' 

3}r  Ghainnan,  I  want  to  enaphasi^e,  as -you  and  others  have,  the  importance  of 
retaining  and  strengthening  the  prograw  of  special  assistance  to  disadvantaged 
'  students^the  so^alled  Trio  programs.  At  the  graduate  level,  the  Graduate  and  Fro- 
feseional  Opportunities  Prograra  (Q-POP)  has  been  valuable  in  encouraging  women 
r  and  minonties  to  enter  new  fields  of  study.  I  am  proud  of  the  students  attending 
thifi  university  wnderlG-POP  and  believe  our  institution's  programming  for  thSse 
students  has  been  very  good.  ,  °  ^ 

Next  to  the  oven^elming  national  priority  for  undergraduate  student  aii  I 
would  place  support  for  student*  &M  resource  for  graduate  and  professional  educa- 
tion. ^^'^^^  ^*  i- 

Graduate  student  aid  ought  "to  be  the  area  whereVmerit  is  recognized  ^ong  with 
ne«i.  A  variety  of  pr^gran:^  might  be  considered.  Competitive  fellowship  pn^rams 
and  programs  like  thft  old  NDEA  fellowships  with  allocations  to  good  graduate  de- 
partments should  be  femployed.  Some  programs  would  fit  best  within  the  Higher 
Education  Act;  others  sliould  be  in  the  purview  of  the  NSF  or  i^feearch  suonortive 
federal  agencies.  ' 

I  commend  the  report  of  the  Brademas  Committee  of  the  National  Commission  on 
btudent  Financial  Assistance.  Former  Congressman  Brademas,  now  President  of ' 
New  York  Umversity,  with  insights  drawn  from  both  experiences,  has  undewiored 
the  need  for  not  only  graduate  student  support  but  also  the  complimentary  needs 
tor  improving  .facilities,  laboratories  and -equipment  which  are  critical  to  graduate 
education-  Other  initiatives  have  been  proposed  for  raring  the  reeeariJh  capacity 
ot  American  univemtie»,  and  the  budgets  of  the  research-^upporting  federal  agen- 
cies should  refie<^  those  needs.  However,  K>ntiriuation  of  academic  facilities  author- 
ity^^ Ti^e  VU  of  the  iiigh^f  Education  Act  (and  a  renewal  of  its  funding)  could  aid 
in  the  adaptation  of  colder  laboratoriA  to  the  demands  of  more  «)phisticate<i-«ontem- 
porary  research.  ^ 

_  In  this  brief  survey  certain  other  programs  must  be  mentioned.  The  administra- 
tK>ns  propc»ed  FY  1985  budget  has  proposed  no  new  funding  for  a)lleg6  librariec 
ami  research  hbranes.  This^is  a  shortsighted  view  of  a  major  national  resource,  and 
i  hope  proposals  for  reauthorization  contain  a  different  a?urse. 

Among  your  proposals,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  attracted  to  the  Girl  Perkins  Scholar* 
ship  to  encourage  brighr  high  sdaool  students  to  enter  teacher  training,  programs, 
^  Most  particularly,  all  of  higher  «iucation  has  for  y^iars  appreciated  your  efTorts, 
Mr.  Chairmaii,  to  remedy  deficienries  in  the  foreign  language  skills  of  bur  students, 
^^^roposed  Title  VI  on  International  Education  will,  I  am  sur^,  be  widely  sup- 
Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  this  afternoon/  If  you 
would  like  additional  comment  on  any  of  the  issues  affectLng  reauthorization,  I 
should  be  mogt  happy  to  attempt  to  comply  wi^  your  request:  \ 

Mr.  ^m^.  Thank  you  very  much,  chancellor.  ' 
Next,  Father  Robert  Weiss,  the  president  of—that's  in  your  dis- 
trict, isn  t  it? 

Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  no.  But  I  did  go  there  for  a  yearr 
Mr.  Simon.  I  think  I — 

Mrv  Coleman.  It's  not.  in  roy  districtil>ut*I%ouid  like  to  ciaim'it; 
Mr  Simon.  All  right.  Well,  Father  Weiss,  the  president  of  Rock- 
hurst  College.  It's  vety  close  to  your  distxict  / 
Mr,  Coleman,  It's  in  Kansas  City. 
Mr.  SiMONv  OK.  '  . 

.  '    .  ■       /x..,  ■  '  ■  -  . 

STATEMEOT  OF  FATHER  ROBERT  WEISS,  PRESIDENT, 
ROCKHURST  COLLEGE 

Father  Wjiiss:  Mr.  Chairnifiuj.  Mr^  Coleman,  I  appreciate  very  ' 
much  your  opening  remarks.  Tfib  is  a  v^ry  crucial  time  for  higher 
education  and  it's  a  great  opportunity  for  us  to  be  aSle  to  present 
this  t^timony  for  which  Vm  very  grateful. 
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,    RcwkKurfet  College,  erf'  which  I  am  president,  is '  bne  of  the ,  28  , 
Jesuit  colleges  and  universities , in  the  United' States.  It  s  one,of  the 
largest  independent  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  ^tc  of  Missouri. 
We  have  .an  enrollment  of  approximately  ,3, 200r^hich  includes 
1,550  in  the  day  classes;  almost  all  bf  them  are  full?  time.  And  about  •  - 
830  evening  students,  and  SOO  in  oiir  graduate  programs,        v^  .  > 

For  the  most  part,  our  students  are  ffom' middle  income  farnilies, 
and  we  have  a  significjant  number  who  ^re  f^ancially  disadvafl-  , 

The  two  decades  since  the  passage  of  the  Higlifer  Education  Act - 
of  19G5  Rockhurst  has  benefitted  substantially  from  various  Feder- 
al aid  programs.  Ail  three  of  our  residence  halls,:  our  library,  and 
our  physical  edtjcatiow  ceriter,  were  built  with  Federal  loan  funds. 
The  quality "  of  education  ■  at  :  Rockhurst  has '  been,  very  much-  en- 
hanced by  the  wide  Variety  of  supportive  Federal  programs. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  the  help  that  we  have 
gotten  from  th'e  Federal  programs^  has  helped  our  raising  ot  gmds 
from  private  sources.  Durkg^thelost: 6  years,  for  example,  Rock- 
hurst has  raik'd  qver  $13  million  >^  ^  private  funds. '  And  I  don  t 
think  that  would  have,  Iteen  possible  without  the  incentives  and  the 
help  we^  have  gotten  along  the  line  through  the  Federal  programs. 

Moredver,  the  Federal  .Financial  Aid  Program  for  students  have 
been  an  indispensible^  resource.  Without  these  funds  many  of  them,  , 
.  especially  the  minot^ity  and  disadvantaged  students,- would  never  ' 
have  been  able  to  attend  Rockhurst.  . 

The  cutbacks  in  Federal  funds  have  put  a  special  strain  on  our 
.own  resources.  For ^ekample,  in  1980-81  our  students  received 
$544,000  in- Pell.  Griants;  In  the  current  year.,  1983-84,  the  amount  - 
Was  $447,000:  We  have  tried  to  compensate  for  that  reduction,  and 
rediictions  in  other  Federal  programs,  by  increasing  our  institu- 
tionally funded  aid  from  $55G,006  to  .$759,000,      ^       ■  . 

Incidentally,  our  day  enrollment  during  that  time  actually  m-  ' 
creased  from  1,40(5  to  1,557.  But  the  percentage  of  ramonty  stu- 
dents decreased  from  13.^  percent  to  10.4,  and  percentage  ot  blacks 
from  10.2  to  0.4.  Obviously,  because  of  less,  funds  available  tor  those 

poorer  students.  '  '     '         .    ,    xi  x  t      j  i.u 

It  is,  therefori^,  with  a  great  deal  of  gratitude  that  I  read  the 
draft  of  the  reauthorization  legislation  which  renews  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government  to  higher  education.  The  state- 
ment of  purpose  at  the  begnning  of  title  IV,  I  think,  expresses 
very  well  the  goals  of  the  Federal  Student  Assistance  Programs, 
and  I  thoroughly  subscribe  to  those  goals.  ,       ,  , 

Among  the-TOGommendations-for-which  Federal  guppftrtcan  ..be|t„ 
be  to  strengthfsn  our^postsecondary  institutions,  Id  like  to 
single  out  three  areas.  Any  new  legislation  certainly  must  continue 
to  have  as  its  highest  priority  the  Student  Financial  Aid  Programs. 
These  programs  continue  to  assure  access  to.  a  college  educatjon  tor 
all  qualified  stude»ts,  and  the  possibility  for  a  choice  of  the  iQsUtu- 
tiort  which  a  student  wishes  to  attend.  "      ^  _^  ■      „  - 

I  think  it  is  impossible -to  overestimate  the  importance  ot-lhese 
aid|programs  in  opening  the  doors  of  opportumty  to  a  large 
Mber  of  our  young  citiiiens.  .        ,   ,    •      1  j 

But,  second,  the  Federal  Government  must  nOt  only  be  involved , 
in  those  programs  to  assist  the  economically  disadvantaged  sty- 


dents  to  attend  collie,  but,  i't  has  to  support  the  institutions  so 
that  they  can  provide  the  services.  And  that's  why  I  think  Upward 
Bound  m  the  tutoring  programs  and  TRIO  Programs  are  so  impor- 
tant.,  '  .  . 

I  think  that  the  Government  certainly  has  to  have  a  national  in- 
terest m  providing.assistance  for  research,  especially  in  science  and 
technology,  and  in  Pther  whys  of  helping  institutions  to  provide  the 
.services, 

Then,  third,  in  terms  of  the  priorities,  it  does  seem  to  me  impor- 
tant that  the  Federal  Government  play  a  role  in  promoting  the 
qu^ity— the  high  quality  of  education  to  various  forms  of  assist- 
ance to  the  institutions  themselves.  ^ 

In  your  comments  to  Dr.  Aery  I  realize  perfectly  well  the'prob- 
lems  of  funding  renovation,  and.  upgrading  of  physical  facilities, 
support  of  equipment  PW^ases,  library  holdings,  and  so  forth. 
And  yet,  to  completely  ^itfiaraw  from  that,  it  just  seems  to  me  it's 
.gomg  to  very  much  weaken  the  underpinnings  of  the.qualifcy  of  our 
education.  It  won't 'do  much  good  to  get  students  there  if  we're  not 
able  to  give  them  a  good  education  when  they  come. 

My  second  area  of  comments  on  the'propc«ed  modification  in  thh 
Federal  Student  Financial  Aid  Program.  This  legislation  certainly 
provides  many  advantages  for  students  ^d  for  the- colleges  them- 
selves. The  increase  in  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  to  $3,000,  and  the 
allowance  for  nontuition  expenses,  would  result  in  much  larger 
grants  for  many  of  our  students  at  Rockhurst.  <-• 

Moreover,  the  merging  of ^the  campus-based  prc^ams  into  a 
single  block  grant  with  the  institution -having  the' authority  to  use 
these  fundB  for  grant  and>l>|an  purposes  would  allow  touch  greater 
flexibility.  And,  of  course,  th?Tncrease  in  the  GSL  mavirn»m  would 
provide  more  loan  funds  to  students.  / 

,  However,  my  concern  is  with  possible  unanticipated  consequenc 
es,  particularly  if  these  programs  are  not  fully- funded.  I  tried  to 
ponder  this,  but  I  simplv  am  not  completely  clear  ^  to  the  affect  of 
the  prop(»ed  change  in  the  half  cost  provision  to  75  percent-on  the 
allowance  for  nontuition  expenses,  ■ 

The  low  fee  structure  for  public  institutions  in  Missouri  caus§j> 
difficulty  for  both  ^he  public  institutions  in  that  their  income  is 
thereby  kept  low  and  highly  dependent  upon  State  funds,  and  for 
the  independent  institutions  is  that  the  tuitioK'differential  is  so 
great  even  for  colleges  like  Rockhurst  th^  charge  relatively 
modest  tuition  that  it  just  is  a  tremendous  gap,  and  there's  no  in- 
-centiye,  1  think;  in  tliis  type  of  program  ta  'get  those  fees  iip. "  ' 

Tuition  fees,  for  example,  at  the  University  of  Missouri-Kansas 
City  are  $1,332  per  year.  The  same  costs  at  Rockhurst  are  $4,160.  ' 

If  the  Pell  Grant  Program  were  fully  funded  a  Rc»ckhurst  full 
need  dependent  student  living  on  campus  would  recUve  a  $3,000 
Pell  Grant  plus  $2,000  in  living  expenses.  The  UMKC  student 
would  receive  a  total  of  $3»000.  The  Rockhurst  student  would  need 
$2,160  in  additional  aid,  not  counting  books,  additionaMiving  ex- 
penses, and  so  forth.  The  UMKC  student  would  need  $330. 
.  What  would  happen  if  the  Pell  Grants  were  not  fully  funded?  As 
far  as.  I  can  see,  the  draft  legislation  does  not  really  address  this 
question.  Therefore,  it  is  impc»sible  to  determine  the  extent  of  the 


disruption  in  this  current  public-private  balance,  if,  as  jseems  very 
likely,  the  program  were  not  fully  funded. 

A  similar  question  arises  in  connection  vrith  the  three  campus- 
based  programs.  Would  the  propel  institutional  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram simply  facilitate  the  elimination  of  these  relatively  small,  but 
extremely  important  programs?  Particularly,  as  Chancellor  Dah- 
forth  has  pointed  out,  for  independent  institutions.  ' 

The  increase  in  the  maximum  GSL  loan  is  certainly  necessary.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  other  provisions  are  currently  satisfactory,  al- 
though I,  again,  support  the  objections  to  this  $65,000  limit. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  there  were  some -opportunity  forj^t^  stu- 
dents, or  their  parents,  who  do  not  qudify  for  a  G^OToan  to 
borrow  money  at  an  unsubsidized  rate  of  interest,  but  wifh  the  pro- 
vision that  interest  paynient  and  and  principle  repayment  need  not 
begin  iintU  after  the  studeriJ^has  graduated.  The  problem  with.the 
parent  loan  now  is  that  repayments  have  ^o  begin  immediately  or 
within  60  days,  6  months  of  the  incurring  of  the  loan,  and  I  find 
many  families  that  are  simply  not  able  to  handle  that.  They  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  full  interest  rate  so  it  seems  to  me  there'§ 
need  for  some  kind  of  a  loan  prc«^-am  for  those  who  do  not  qualify 
for  GSL  that  do€»  not  put  an  undue  burden  on  the  family  to  repay 
immediately.  *  ,   .  .  , 

Then  I'd  like  to  make  some  comments  on  the  adnamistration  s 
fiscal  1985  proposal.  As  you  know,  the  analyses  say  that  the  real 
cuts  in  financial  aid  appropriations,  if  you  take  inflation  into  ac- 
count, have  already  amounted  to  a  decrease  of  26  percent. 

Our  estimate  at  Rockhurst  on  the  effect  of  the  administration  s 
fiscal  1985  budget  as  compared 'with  the  preliminary  allocations 
which  we've  received  for  fiscal  1985  would  result  in  Pell  Grants 
being  in  approximately  the  same  amount,  ^ 

Work  study  funds  would  increase  by  50  percent  according  to  the 
propc«al.  In  our  caseMhat  vrould  be  an  increase  from  $197,000  to 
$295,000.  However,  that  $98,000  increase  would  be  offset  by  the  loss 
of  $184,000  in  SEGG  and  NDSL  funds,  not  to  mention  the  elimina- 
tion of  SSIG  funds,  and  the  possible  consequences  on  the  $685,000 
received  by  Rockhurst  students  under  the  Missouri  Student  Grant 
Program,        '  ^  , 

Since  most  of  the  students  currently  receiving  work  funds  at 
Rockhurst  are  already  working  the  maximum  allowed,  I  think  the 
real  loss  would  be  much  greater.  And  if  we- were  to  lose' the  Missou- 
ri Student  Grant  Program  it  would  simply  be  of  disastrous  propor^^ 
tions  for  Rockhurst,  and  for  the  other  independent  instdtution9  in 
'Missouri.  '  ~    "  "  "   ~  ^   '   •  -•'■r-    -  - 

Our  students  at  Rockhurst  r«:eive  the  third  largest  amount  of 
aid  under  the  Missouri  Student  Grant  Program  of  any  of  tR&-s^ 
all  the  colleges  public'  and  private  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and 
veiy  close,' ^tuaily,  to  the  amount  of  Washington  U,  which  is 

other  types  of  education  support-— the  Special  Services  Programs 
for  Disadvantaged  Students  are  addressed  in  tflfe  proposed  reau- 
thorization legislation,  I  think  these  pr<^ams  are  extremely  lin- 
'portant,  and  I  think  the  reductipns :  in  the  funding  for  Upward 
Bound  really  has  resulted  in  a  reduction  in  the,  number  of  cities 
which  these  programs  are  offered.     '  '  ' 


We  had  an  Upward  Bound  Program  at  Rpckhuj^t  for  17  years 
continuously  since  the  begaWRiHg.  It  was  a  successful  prograjaa.  but 
.  was  not  funded  this  year^liecause  apparently  a  lack  of  funds. 

The  other  Special  Services  Programs  are  also  important  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  students  in  college  and  enable  them,  to  graduate  from 
college.         '  '  /  ^ 

We've  talked  about  the  question  of  renovation  and  upgrading  of 
Jfacilities.  A  lack  of  funding  has  really  been,  I  think,  very  detrimen- 
tal in  an  area;  for  example,  the  access' for  hajtidicapped  students.  In 
spite  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  there  have  been  no  funds  allo- 
cated to  assist  institutions  to  remove  barriers  to  handicapped  stu- 
dents on  campus,  and  that  has' just  beep  an  extra  burden  put  on 
.  the  institutions. 

The  same  thing  with  regard  to  energy  conservation.  This  has 
been  promoted.  Legielatipn  has  been  passed,  but  there  have  not;. 
.  been  reasonable  funds  allocated  for  that  purpose, 
'  The  renovation  of  facilitie«  and  the  replacement  of  equipment, 
especially  scientific  equipment,  it  seems  to  me  is  important  if  we're 
not  going  to  be  borrowing  against  the  future,  and  simply  weaken- 
ing our  institutions,  and  hot  being  aware  of  it. 

If  the  Federal  Gk)vemment  wishes  to  maintain  a  positive  role  in 
hy^her  education,  and  the  benefits  that  vwU  be  produced  not  only 
...-^r  the  individual,  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  it  miist  not  only 
R»^pl;o  ensure  that  a  student  is  financially  able  to  attend,  Imt  it 
,m||st  continue  programs  that  allow  the  disadvantaged  student  to 
attend  and  complete  collie.  And  it  must  give  the  assistance  to  the 
institutions  so  that  thejr"  can  have  adequate  facilities,  equipment, 
and  materials  to  teach  /in  an  atmosphere  conducivie  to  learning. 
■  I  would  suggest  that  grants  requiring  institutional  matching 
.  would  provide  a  means  both  to  make  funds  available  to  the  institu- 
tion, and  to  give  Un  incentive  to  the  States,  and  to  the  institutions 
to  improve  their  facilities  and  equipment,  r 

Federal  support  in  the  past  has  been  an  impqrtanTTdetor  in 
strengthening  libraries,  and  in  "emphasizing  aread  of  particular 
■^    need  such  as  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  science  and  raath^at- 
ics.  Such  an  investment  of  Federal  funds,  in  my  opinion,  has^id 
substantial  dividends  in  the  aeluevement  of  our  scientists  and  intel- 
■  i  lectual  leaders,  Ti^  quality  of  «lucation  certainly  can  and  must  be 
enhanced  by  this  land  of  continued  support. 
.  In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  urge  that  the  total  legislation-^and 
I  have  not  seen  the  drqft  of  the  other  titles  ',  other  than  three,  four, 
and  five— I  would*  like  to  suggest  that  care  be  given  to  be  sure  that 
— these  titles  are  geared  to  the  needs  of  smali  institutions,  lis  well  as 
large  institutions,  and  to  independent  institutions,  as  well  as  puWic 
institutions.  .         ,  '         >  "    '  i 

For  example,  I'm  concerned  about  the  tying  of  library  support  to 
Pell  Grants  withqjit  regard  to  institutional  needs.  That  kind  of  tie- 
in,  it  seems  to  me,  can  really  benefit,  very  low  co^t  institutions,  and 
not  be  aware  of  the  heeds  of  bth^r  institutions.     '  v 

One  of  the  jftioposals  for  intematiwial  programs,  T  think,  would 
tend  to  favor  existing  programs  in  tile  larger  institutions  without 
much  regard  for  the  smaller  liberal  arts  colleges.  So,  I  hope  in  the 
final  drafting  of  this  legislation  that  the  small  Md  the  independent 
J    institutions  are  not  overlooked  in  the  balance. 


I  thank  you  very  mujph,  Mr-  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity. 
[Preparai  statement  of  Father  Roht^rt  Weiss  follows:] 

Fmspamssx)  Statsmjent  or  Riv.  Rcmirr  F.  Wixss,  S.J:»  Piuc^micNT,  RocmiuB&T 
Cknxscs,  Kansas  Cmr,  MO 

This  is  a  crucial  time  for  higher  education,  and  1  appreciate  very  much  the  oppor- 
tunity t43  present  this  testimony  to  the  suboommittee.  The  collie  of  which  1  am 
president  is  one  of  tfae,twenty«eight  Jesuit  colleges  and  univeruties  in  tl^  United 
States  ajid  one  of  the  largest  inckpeiMkjnt  liberal  arts  colleges  in  the  state  of 
ri.  Our  enrollment  of  approximately  3,200  inclu(k«  1,560  students  enrolled  in  day 
classes,  almost  all  of  whom  are  full-tizx)e,  students.  In  addition,  we  have  about  850 
evening  student*  *id  about      in  our  gi^uate  business  p 

Our  students  are,  for  the  most  part,  from  middle-iiic^me  familias,  and  a  signifi- 
cant number  are  financialJy  disadvantaged.  The  average  of  the  composite  ACT 
scores  of  this  year's  entering  fre«hnian  class  was  22.6,  compared  to  the  national^  av-- 
erage  of  18.3.  According  to  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  Rockhurst's  percent- 
age of  Black  students  102  percent  oompami  to  3.7  perc^t  at  university  of 
Missouri  in  Columbia.  ,  ^  '  V 

In  the  two  decade  since  tl^  passage  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  Itock- 
hurst  ha«  benefitted  substantially  from  various  federal  programa.  All  three  of  our 
residence  halls,  our  library,  and  imr  physical  education  center  we»e  built  with  feder- 
:  al  loan  funds,  The  qiiality  of  our  education  has  been  enhanced  by  a  wide  variety  of 
supportive  federal  programs.  On  the  other  hai^,  these  federal  fUnds  have  attracted 
much  more  substantial  Support  from  the  private  sector.  During  the  last  sis  years, 
\.  for  example,  Rockhurst  has  rais^  over  $13,000,000  in  private  funda. 

The  federal  financial  aid  profttams  have  bee^  an  indispensable  resource  for  our 
students.  Without  th^  Tunds,  many  of  them,  estpecially  minority  and  disadvan- 
,     taged  studenta,  would  not  have  been  able  to  attend  Rockhurst.  Even  though  Rock- 
hurst  was  among  the  fifty  iolle^es  singled  out  nationwide  by  Changing  Times  maga- 
.  asine  as  above  average  in  quality  and  below  average  in  tuition  and^^other  charges, 
about  70  percent  of  our  stiuienta  require  aome  form  of  financial  aasistance  in  order 
to  attend  Rockhurst,  -  - 

^  The  cut-backs  in  federal  funds  have  put  a  special  strain  on  our  resources-  For  ex^ 
ample/ in  1980-81,  our  students  received  $544,000  in  Pell  grants;  in  the  current 
year,  19K^-'84,  the  amount  was  $447,000.  We  have  tried  to  compensate  for  that  re- 
duction and  others  by  increasing  our  instituti(jnally  funded  aid  from  $556,000  in  80- 
81  to  $759,000  in  83-84.  Our  day  enrollmpjHluring  that  time  has  actually  increased 
from  1,406  to  1,557,  But  th^  percentage  of  minority  students  decreased  from  13,9 
percent  to  10^4  percent  and  the  percentage  ol*  Bladu  from  10,^  percent  to  6.4  per- 
'^rent  ^ 
.  =  It  is^  therefore,  with  profound  gratitude  that  I  read  the  dmft  of  the  reauthoriza- 

tion legislation  which  renews  the  commifcownt  of  the  federal  government  to  higher 
education.  The  "Statement  of  Purpose"  at  the  be^imng  of  Title  IV  *itpressea  very 
well  the  goala  of  the  federal  sti^mt  assignee  pn>gramsl^  and  I  thoroughly  sub- 
scribe to  those  goak 

I.  iOCCOMJifNttATXONS  TOE  WHiCH  fSDOAh  SuVpOBT  CAN  BK8T  UK  USED  Tp  ShLZHOTUXS 

OUR  PO«T  S»OONnA»y  INSTTTimONS  ^ 

1.  It  seems  very  evident  to  me  that  any  new  legislation  must  continue  to  have  as 
V„    .  its  higheat  priodty  ihe  atudent  financial  aid  .  programs,  Thase  programa  iiasure . 
access  to  a  college  education  for  all  qualified  students  and  the  po^iibili^^for  a 
choice  of  the  institution  which  a  student  wishes  to  attend.  It  ia  impowible,^  1  think, 
to  overestimate  the  importan<»  of  these  aid  programs  in  opening  the  doors  ol  oijpor- 
timity  to  a  large  number  of  our  young  citizens*  / 
•  .        2.  The  federal  government  must  not  only  continue  to  be  involved  in  ph>grams 
which  assist  economically  disadfvan taged  students  to  attend  collie  it  must  also  sup- 
port programs  such  ^  Upward  Bound  a«d  tutoring  plans  which  help  the  learning 
disadvantaged  students  to  enter  college  and  especially  to  complete  a  «)l%e  d^rt^. 
Through  its  involvement  in  higher  education,  the  federal  government  has  the  oppdr- 
;  tunity  to  promote  the  naUonal  interest  thi^ugh  the  educationaE  sy^ 
ment  must  also  continued  pnwi<te  assistance  for  research  in  many  areas  but  ©spe- 
cially in  science  and  technology.  Another  important  segment  of  higher  education  in 
which  the  federal  government  can  have  a  significant  impact  is  in  science  eduction 
.  and  in  teacher  .training.  .  ' 

.  '.'  ■  . 
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'i-^^/^*^^**^  Kovenmi^nt  has  an  importaftt-nile  to  play  in  promoting- a  high 
quality  of  education  through  various  forms  of  assifii^rice  to  the  institution*  thenj- 
selves.  Support  for  the  renovation  and  upending  of  physical  facilities,  matching 
grants  tor  the  purchase  of  equipment,  especially  j^cientific  equipment  for  instruction 
and  research,  and  for  library  holdi^s,  to  mention  just  a  few. 

.   li.  COMMITS  OF  THE  PROI»oaKl>  MQUmcATION  IN  THK  yKU^JUl.  STUDKNT  FINANCIAL  AID 

PHOGRAMS 

A»  I  Study  the  propo«>ed  JegWatiSn  concjfning  student  financial  aid,  I  can  see 
many  advantages  for  students  at  my  institution  and  for  the  College  iteelf  Obviously 
th^  increa^ie  \n  the  niax;imuni  Pell  grant  to  $3,000  and  the  allowance  fur  non-tuition 
cxp^n»es  would  result  in  much  larger  grants  for  niany  of  our  students.  Moreover 
the  mergmg  of  the  campu»-ba^  pn^ams  into  ^  single  Block  Gra*)t  with  the  insti' 
tution  having  the  authority  to  me  these  funds  for  grant  and  loan  purposes  similar 
to  the -preceding  program  would  allow  much  greater  flexibility,  And,  of  course,  the 
increase  in  the  GSL  maximum  would  provide  moi^  loan  fun^  to  student*. 

However,  my  concern  is  with  possible  unanticipated  consequences,  particulsrly  if 
thej#e  programs  are  not  fully  funded,  ram  not  completely  clear  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  propotied  change  in  the  half  co»t  provision  to  75  percent  and  the  allowance  for 
non-tuition  expenses.  . 

fhe  very  low  fee  structure  for  public  institutions  in  Missouri  causes  difficulty  for 
both  public  institutions  in  that  their>iiia>me  m  thereby  kept  low  and  highly  depend- 
ent  upon  state  funds,  ahd  for^^the  independent  institution  in  ^hat  the  tuition  diSfer- 
eiUiai  is  so  great  eVen  folS3f^]ataveIy  modeet  tuition  institutions  like  Rockhur«t  Tui- 
tion and  fees  at  the  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City  are  $J,332  per  year  and  the 
same  co«t«  at  Bockhurst  are  $4,160  per  year. 

If  the  prc^ram  would  be  fully  funded,  the-8bckhur8t  full-need  dependent  student 
hying  on  campus  would  receive  a  $3,000  Fell  grant  plu«  12,000  in  living  expenses 
The  UMKC  student  woukj  receive  $3,000.  The  Kockhurst  student  would  ueed^2,160 
m  additional  aid-Cnot  counting  books, -etc.),  the  UMKC  student  would  need  $330. 
;  yhat  would  happen  if  the  Pell  grant*  were  not  fully  funded?  The  draft  legislation 
does  not  Iddrfes**  this  question.  Therefore,  it  is  impoe»ible  to  d«tenrdne  extent  oif 
the  disruftion  in  the  cun^nt  public-pri 

sj^ii^lar  question  arises  iniconnection  with  the  three  campus-based  progranm. 
Would  the  proposed  institutional  blockirrant  program  simply^  facilitate  the  elimina- 
tion of  these  relatjveJy  small,  but- extremely  impo 

The  increase  in  the  maximum  GSL  loan  is  currency  necemiy.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  oth^r  provisions  are  currently  sati^actory  with  r^ard  to  loan  programs.  It 
would  be  helpful  if  there  were  »ome  opportunity  for  those  students  (or  their  parent*) 
who^do  not  qualify  for  a  GSL  loan' to  borrow  money  at  an  unsubsidized  rate  of  inter- 
est, but  with  the  provision  that  inter^t  payment  $aid  principal  repayment  need  not' 
b^in -until  after  the  student  has  gr^uated.  - 

lU.  CbMAlKjm  ON  rax  ADMIJ^XSraATION'S  mCAX*  VSAa  PKdPOSAtS 

According  U>  several  analyse  I  have  seen,  the  real  cuta  in  financial  aid  appropria- 
tions, taking  inflation  into  account,  h^e  already  amounted  to' a  decrease  of  26% 
Our  ^imate  of  the  effect  on  Rockhurk  student*  bf  the  administration's  pjroposed 
•  rl^it^^^^^^  compared  with  the  preliminary  allocations  for  FY  85  would  r^Mlt 
in  Pell  grants  of  approximately  the  same  amount  (with,  of  course,  no  provision  to 
cover  increased  tuition  and  fees).  Work-study  funds  would  indl*^«e  by  K)%  accord- 
-W  J?  -  propofial  - In  -i3ur-case,.  thai  would  b<>  an  incr©^  fr<Hh  im^KW  to 
|2y5,000.  Howevei;  that  $98,000  increase  would  be  offset  by  tWtees  of  $184,000  in 
SEOG  and  NDSL  funds,  not  to  mention  the  elimination  of  I^IG  funds  and  the  posfii- 
ble  consequences  on  the  $685,000  received  by  Rockhiirst  students  under  the  Missouri 
Student  Grant  Program,  Since  moet  of  the  students  currently  receiving  work-«tudy 
funds  are  working  the  maximum  allowed,  the  reJ&J  loss  woulcf  be  much  greater,  and 
if  the  Missouri  funds  were  also  lost,  would  be  of  disastrous  proportions  fos  Bock- 
^rst  and  our  sister  inde^ndent  instituti^is  in 

IV.  CgUM&iT^  OK  0TH£H  TK^%8  OF  HIGHER  ZDVCATIOS  SUPPOKT 

The  Speciiil  Services  Prc^rams  forjbisadvantaged  Students  ar^  addressed  in  the 
proposed  reauthpnz^ion  legislation,  Rockhurst  was  informed  last  spring,  on^  week 
before  our  Upward  Bound  Program  wa^  tp  begin,  that  we  would  not  be  umded  even 
though  our  pr(^ram  had  operated  continuously  and  successfully  for  17  years.  The 
reason  given  was  insufficient  .funds.  This  left  the  Kansas  CSty  area  with  no  Upward 


Bound  prograni^at  all  Reduction*  ixi  the  funding  for  Upward  Bound  prc^rams  has 
apparently  led  Jo  a  reduction  in  tlie  number  of  citiw*  in  which  those  proj^rams  have  . 
been  aWe  to  be  offered.  This  in  turn  will  eventually  lead  to  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  learning  disadvantaged  students  who  are  able,  in  fact,  io  ent^r  collie. 
Important  also  are  the  special  service  programs  iu  terms  of  keeping  students  in  coJ- 
lege. 

Some  method  of  assisting  institutions  with  the  renovation  and  uj^ade  of  facilir 
ties.iA-also  essential.  A  lack  of  funding  has  had  its  effect  in  the  area  of  access  for 
handicapped  students.  In  spite  of  the  requirements  of  the  law  no  funds  have  been 
allocated  to  assist  institutions  to  remove  barriers  to  handicapped  students  no  cam- 
puses.  ■  ' 

Ener^  conservation  has  also  been  promoted  and  legislation  passed  to  assist  insti- 
tutions in  fmding  .wavs  to  conserve  eneiw,  but  these ''programs  have  not  been 
funded  at  any  reasonably  adequate  level.  Tne  same  is  true  for  the  renovation  of  fa- 
cilities and  the  replacement  of  equipment,  especially' scientific  equipment.  If  the  fed- 
eral government  wishes  to  maintain  a  positive  role  in  higher  education  u\id  the  ben- 
efits produced  not  only  for  the  individuals  but  for  the  country  as  a  whole,  it*  must 
not  only  help  to  ensure  that  a  student  is  able  fmaucially  to  attend  an  institution, 
but  it  must  also  continue  the  programs  which  have  allowed  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dent to  attend  and  complete  college.  We  must  also,  maintain  the  jRnancial  assistance 
'  to  the  institutions  that  will  enable  colleges  to  have  adequate  facilities,  equipment, 
-and  materials  to  teach  the  students  in  an  atmosphere  conducive  to  learning.  CJrsmts 
requiri^ig  institutional  matching  would  provide  a  means  to  raise  funds*  and  to  im- 
prpveiacjlities. and  equipment.  .  \ 

Federal  support  in  the  i>afit  has  been  an  important  factor  in  strengthening  librar- 
ies and  ii?  emphasizing  areas  of  particular  need  as  the  preparation  of  teachers  of 
science  and  mathematics.  Such  an  investment  of  federal  funds  has  paid  'substantial 
dividends  in  the  achievement  of  our  scientists  and  tnteliectual  leaders..  The  quality 
of  education  can  and  must  be  enhanced  by  this  kind  of  contlniied  support.  - 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  prasent  this  statement. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you,  Father  Weiss.  Did  Father  Weiss  break 
the  machine  over  there? 

Dr.  Jafnes  Olson,  who  has  been  a  frequent  witness  before  our 
subcommittee  and  we're  pleased  to  have  him  as  president  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  who's  going  ttf  be  retiring  a&pf  July  1. 

Welcome;  .  / 

'     STATEM^T  QF  JAMm  C  OLSON,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 

,  Mr.  Olson.  Chairman,  Mr.  Coleman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  am 
delighted  to  have  this  opportunity  to  appear  fc^fore  you  once  again 
to  discuss  the  very  real  and  financial  needs  of  higher  education,  I 
think  all  of  us  here  today  would  agree  that  it  is  absolutely  e^n- 
tial  that  the  Federal  Government  continue  to  support,  and  support 
well,  America- s  institutions  of  higher  edtication  and  their  students. 
Mr,  Simon,  Fine. 

Mr,  Olson.  You  have  it  for  the  record.  I  am  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  whiat  weVe  doing  though  in  teiros  of.thi^miUen^^^ 
of  the  y^ar  2000.  You  know,  the  people  iX^ho  mil  be  in  petitions  of 
leadership  at  that  point  are  in  our  ^institutions  today.  And  we  need 
to  be  concerned  about  the  ability  c*  our  institutions  to  provide  op- 
portimities  for  them.  *  / 

-  It  seems  to  me  that  student  financial  aid( really  must  continue  to 
be  the  cornerstone  of  Federal  support  of  higher  aiucation.  It's  flexi- 
ble and  equitable  and  it  helps  to  strengtheiX^^  variety,  the  diy«- 
sity  of  our  institutions.  And  that,  of  course^  V  one  of  tida  I^ation's 
great  strengths.  f 

I  am  concerned  about  the  administration's  prop«Bals  with  respect 
to  J985  that  would  reduce  aid,  I  have  submitted  a  document,  aloftg 


with  my  written  testimony  that  will  explain  in  some  detail  what 
the  effect  wcAild  be  on  a  l^irge  State  university,  the  University  of 
Missouri.  ^  . 

Mr.  SiMON.  That  stal^ent  will  be  entered  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Olson.  Thank  you  veiy  mAch,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  has. been  suggested,  fees'and  tuition  at  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions have  been  going  up.  At  the  University  of  Missouri,  we've 
had"  no  choice  but  to  raise  student  fees  more  than  50  percent  in  the 
past  4  years  m  large  part  because  pf  a  decline  in  State  support. 
This  endangers  the  ability  of  the  institutions  to  provide  opportuni- 

Now,  I  personally  favor,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  prop<^11^o^erge 
the  various  aid  programs  into  one  block  grant  for  each  institution. 
Each  institution  is  different  as  is  its  student  body,  and  it  niakes 
sense  to  address  the  student  aid  requirement  of  individuals  at  the 
institutional  level,  within 'the  expressed  intent  of  the  authorization 
of  Congress.    •  •  * 

The  problem  with  that*  of  course,  is,  as  has  been  suggested,  there 
is  the  fear  and  perhaps  the  dahger  that  the  merger  of  these  pro- 
grams will  result  in  a  reductionCin  total  support.  And  Dr.  Aery  has 
mentioned- th«r  problem  of  the  Missouri  Student^  Grant  Program, 
and  I  would  hope  that  these  kinds  of  problems  could  be  taken  into 
account.  I  support  we  want  l?oth.  We  fa^  flexibiUty,  hut  we*  do 
need  ^e  funds.     .  ' 

I  do  support  the  increasing  the  maximum  amount  for  the  Guar-' 
anteed  Student  Loan  Program  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  per  year.  This 
IS  obviously  necessary;  at  the  saine-feinnsl  think  we  have  a  problem 
m  saddlmg  students  with -too  greats  a  bu\den  of  debt  aijd  this  is  a 


problem  of  bahmce  that  we  have  to  work  with. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  I  am  scheduled  to  appear  before  you  again 
m  the  day  to  discuss  graduate  education  so  I'll  not— I'll  defer  my 
c<wnments  on  graduate  education  until  that  time.  I  would  also  like 
to  suggest  that  specific  support  be  given  ,to  improving  teaching  at 
the  postsecondary  level. 
^  A  relatively  small  investment  cOuId  well  pay  significant 'divi- 
dends in  the  form  of  more  effective,  more  effident  'instructicm.  And 
we  do  need  to  give  our  best  thought  to  ways  in' which  we  improve 
teaching.  -     ,  •  ^ 

Further,  T  recognize  that  the  matter  b^  facilities,  4nstrumeiita- 
^n,  are  not  necessarily  before  the  oemmiftee,  and  I  recc^ize,  Mr. 
(Aairmari,  the  problems  expressed  in  tyour  comments, 

 But  I  do  want  to  be  on  the .  record  as  urging  ^t^-somehoW  4;he 

Federal  Government  find  a  way  -to  return  to  the  support  of  facili- 
ties. Under  the  specific  grants  or  a  number  of  years  agoyyinder  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing,  we  had  that  mechanism,  and  I  |imuld  like  to 
hope  that  somehow  we  can  find  another  mechanism  because4his  is 
one  of  the  m(»t  critical,  areas-  as  we  seek  to  maintain  quality  aijd 
preserve  our  institutions,  baiause  unfortunately  today's '.higher 
education  is  something  we  can't  conduct  in  a  simplft  builaing  or 
with  a  good  teacher  oh  ope  end  of  the  log  and  a  sttident  on  the 
other,  .  . »  ■  ^  ;'. .  ■ 

I  would  like  to  also  call,  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  soAetim^ 
overlook  in  our  discussion  of  what  is  needed— we  overlook  what  we 
•  have.  As  we.have  a  large  core  of  dedicated  teachers  who  are  work- 
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ing  for>€latively  low  wages  and  who  are  working  under  conditions 
43f  considerabk  frustration  and  as  we  approach  th(?*  problems  of 
supporting  higher  education,  we  need  to  keep  that  core  of  peopleTh 
mindvain^fcoritinue  to- think  of  ways  in  which  we  can  help  Iheni  to 
iulfiil  their  mission.  -  '  .     ■  , 

But  I'm  optimistic  with  the  continued  leadership  of  persons  stich  % 
as  yourselves  that  we  can  continue  to  go  forward,  and,  Mr.  Chair-, 
'man,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  appreciation 
for  the  services  you  have  provided  and  you  have  given  in  your  ca- 
pacity in  ihe  House  of  Representatives  as  you  are  leaving  the 
House.  And  I  think  all  of  us       you  a  great  debt  of  gratitude. 

Thank  you,  , 

[Prepared  statement  of  James  C,  Olson  follows:] 

/FtoAlOU)  STATiyMLENT  PF  JAKKS  C.  OlSON,  PkKSIDILNT,  UnIVSRSOT  or  MJSSOUiU,  STv 

Louis,  MO 

Mr.  ChaSrmaii,  Mr.  Coletnau,  I  am  gratified  to  have  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few 
word*  $i>oui  the  ve?y  r«?aV  fmancial  needs  of  higher  education*  I  believe  that  all  of 
us  here.agrije  it  is  ^eential  that  the  Federal  Goyernnjent  continue  to  support,  and 
support  well,  Americ^^s  higher  education  institutions  and  their  students.  ♦ 

fiigher  education  has  always  representat^jd  not  am  expense,  but  an  investment— 
not  just  for  the  individual,  but  for  society.  Today  *as  we  stand  on  the  thr^hold  of 
the  2l8t  century,  (be  new  nxillennimn,  that  is  truer  than  ever.  Those  who  will  lead 
this  country  in  the  next  century  are  in  coU^e  today. 

America  should  lead  the  world  toward  a  bright  new  future,  a  world  where  tech- 
nol(^y  will  make  our  lives  richer  and  longer.  Many  of  us  take  for  granted  things 
like  daik-top  computers,  laser-based  supermarket  check-out  systetns,  and  ^vices 
such  as  '*cat"  scanners  found  in  m^gor  medical  centers.  The«>e  time^ving,  labor- 
saving*  life-saving  new  technologies  ail  re»t  on  a  hidden  foundation,  higher  educa- 
tion. Consider  this:  ■  ^  ' 

Higher  education  does  much  of  tHe  basic  research  on-  which  such  advances  are 
based;  higher  education  does  much  to  disseminate  new  kiiowledge-to  all  who  can  use  ^ 
it;  and,  most  impbrtant>'t>igher  education  trains  tij^  men  and  women  who  wUl 
jensure  the  process\f  technological  and  social  advan(^ment  continut^  in  the  future. 

ThatTwhy  Congi^ss  must  see  to  it  that  higher  educatio;i  gets  the  support  it 
yieeds— not  to  benefit  a  relatively  small  number  of  individuals  or  institutions,  but  to 
benefit  ail  Americans,  of  every  race,  creed  and  color,  in  every  walk  of  life.  ^ 

Student  fi^iancial  aid  should  be  a  cornerstone  of  that  support..  Such  aid  is  one  Of 
the  most  flexible,  equitable  approaches  to  maintaining  and.  sti^ngthen^^ 
ty  of  higher  education  establishments  that  characterize  this  Nation.  That  variety^  1 
'  feel  is  one  of  education's  great  strengths.  (But;  as  you  know,  the  administra^taon  has 
proposed  changes  for  fiscal  ye^ar  1S85  that  would  reduc^  aid.  I  have  submitted  a  doc- 
ument along  with  m)f  written  testimony  that  describe  how  such  chan8;es  would  ^ 
unpact  on  our  university  and  its  stiidents.)  /  .  ' 

Student  aid  has  become  more  important  than  ever  because,  as  you  are  aware,  tui- 
tion at  public  and  private  colleges  and  universities  has  risen  dramatically  of  late. 
Nationally,  median  tuition  at  state  colleges  and  universities  has  lumped  24.6  per^ 

 cent  in  the  past-two  yearn.  At  the  University  of  IMissouri^ivevehaAjio  £hoice.b^  to,.. 

r^ise  student  fees  iiyre  than  50  percent  in.tbe  past  four  yeari,  in  la«e  part  be^^use 
6f  a  decline  in  state  support.       ^         ,    .'^  ,  '   -  w 

But  rising  fees  are  putting  higher  education  out  of  x^h  of  many*  even  m  puDUc 
institutions  which  historically  have  sought  to  provide  educational  opportunity  to  all 
who  seek  it  and  can  benefit* from  it,  regardl^  of  their  financial  situation.  That; 
why  tkfe  Federal  Government  must  maint«in  a  firm  caninnt;»ent  to  stwtent  fxnan- 

..  cial  aid,  in  all  forn^j-  ;      ..   \   ,  .  .^  ct^rxn  iw7\ct  . 

I  personally  favor  Representative  Sunon's  propoeal  to  merge  the  SSOGr  NIfeL 
and  SSIG  aid  pr^ants  into  one  block  grant  for  each  campus.  Each  institution,  is 
different,  as  is  the  student  body/  It  makes  sense  to  me  to  addi^  student  aid 
cjuirements  of  individuals  at  the  campus  level,  within  the  espiessed  mtent  of  the. 
authorization  of  CongTi^.  ■     .  *  *       -  i 

But  we  favor  this  approach  only  so  long  as  meii;er  of  these  programs  into  a  single 
•block  grant  will  not  result  in  their  being  cut.  We  favor  flexibihty,  yes,  but  we  also 
need  funds  to  sjipport  needy  students,  y 
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graduate  and  professional  student*  who,  as  you  have  recWS  Jf,T^i 

I  al^  *  "^^l^  ^         "PP^  help"  approach  to  student  aid 

1  aiflo  beheve  we  cannot  continue  to  saddle  students  with  },i,oo^Ijvr  o  JT-   T  ,  .  ' 

A$  you  may  be  aware,  f  am  scheduled  to  appear  before  vou  latPr  in  t>i«  a^^ 

cant  divdends  m  the  f%«j  of  more  effective,  more  efficientTiLtSra 

master  we  should  pat  ^  premium  on/further  honing  thT^k  oSr  faS  ^5 
dovelopmg  new  approaches  to  learmn«..After  all  W^owe  it^tmr  ^^.aS^ 
the  taxpayers  to  offer  the  best  edu3onwe  tSsiWy  ?S  at  ^^ShSlTJ  a 
;Px«^am  to  6npmveteachteg  would 

-      ^  atl^jS  IfSS  "  • 
mch  of  the  nation  s  Kasic  research  is  carried  gut  in  univereitiM  Indeed  acaiiA. 

>aijon»  upon  whicbGnuch  of  America's  economic  vigor  ultimately  rests 
We  find  ouradves  in  the  situation  today  where  aany  Sg^^^ivei^tv  l^h.  « 

^  deficient  in  i«dus4u  ternS^Jt  tS^iTinfSS^  • 
good  Ivgh  school  facilities*  We  have  let  ti»  physSunderSSLThSL^eS 

deteriorate.  I  do  not  know  ho'wwe  will  be^^i^ver^XtS  • 

Science  has  already  answered  most  of  the  easy  questionTlf  wel^e  to  Sin,,^  to 
advanc^fac^ty  niembers  and  graduate  studente  SiSS?e&^  SS^S"they 
&^cA^         ^  univemties  c^t  hope 

.Ja^K^  ^^^^  education  demands  more -than  simple. dairooms  where  student 
mPnS  it  <Wnds  modem  laboratories  and  oSeTsSSn        •  ~ 

^ItiX^'^SeLt  ^"^^  '''''  *^  professional  education,  SSfaS^X,  .. 

I      P^^^^PS  ^  ™"ch,  in.  these  few  minutes  about  what  hisher  ediica- 
^-S.^SUL^'^'''  ^  to.mention  something  higher  iSLS'aSSS    .  / 

ed^^i^^^^^  ^ 
SS^tSr^^  ^  ^tead,  ^SrjSp^  . 

Those  in  higher  education  know  that  this  task,  thouch  alwava  chall«n<rina. 
frustrating  (as  in  these  difficult  economicTim^iS 

mSll^ttef  plS°^  ^"^r*  "  ^  helped  mitethe  world  i 

With  the  continued  leadership  of  persons  such  as  yout«eIves,  higher  education  can  ■ 
continue  to  produce  the  sk  Hed  minds  and  trained  hands  aW^^ 
.  I  th^yT*'  '"'^        advantage  of  the  opportunities,  the  Zm^r^tm  SS^. 

U>nvia«TYorMiS8ousi,OmcK'OFScHoi^  (• 

Skrvjcjs,  Columbia,  MO 

The  following  comments  concern  the  potential  impact  of  the  remitlv  DroDos*^ 
Reagan  Administration  FY  1985  Budget  on  theUniveS  of  M^uri  ^  Proposed  ■ 
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The  administration  propcees  to  dramaticaily  modify  the  curnint  Pell  Grant  pro- 
'    gram  into  a  self-help  grapt,  This  is  the  same  proposal  which  the  administration  at- 
\^  tempted  to  pass  last  year.  While  the  maximum  LTant  for  any  mdividual  student 
♦  would  be  incn^sed  from  the  current  I l,90gito  $3,000  per  year,  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements would  be  modified  in  such  a  Way  as  to  decrease  the  total  number  ot 
^w*^ds.  In  addition  the  administraUon  wou^  restrict  the  mtyonty  of  all  available 
funds  (S0%  of  the  total  amount  appr^prikted)  to  families  w^th  . incomes  under 

$12,000.  '  -  '  ^  .  .    ;    ^   *  . 

^  Effect  on  the  University  of  Mim)uri     -     '         ^      v.  .„. 
During  1982-83  the  four  campuses  of  the  University  made  available  $6.9  million 

■  in  Pell  Grant  awards  to  7,450  studenUs.  The  AVERAGE  aw^ard  last  year  was  $9p. 
Slid  on  the  studS  who  applied  foT.aid  this  year'-a983^S4).  only  27%  of  the  stu- 
dente  had  incomes  under  $12,S.  If  this  change  in  the  pr^am  was  adopted,  over  1 
70%  of  all  UM  students  would  probably  be  e  imraated  f  rom  the  pn^am  even  f 
though  they  still  denlonstrated  need.  The'averago  incoa>«^parents  of  o«r  de^nf  " 

■  ent  studente  was  $24,875,  thus  putting  them  above  the  maximum  m  the  administra- 

.  tion's  propc«al.  .  -  ,•  . 

SUPPIXMKNTAI,  OPTOKTONi  nf  GRANT  PROGRAM 

-    '    The  administration  proposes  to^.  completely  eliminate  the  SFX)G  j)^£*ram  next 
year.-  ,    *,    .  .V 

Effect  on  the  Uniiyensiiy  of  Missouri  .   cr.r^  r 

*  "The  University  of  Missouri  received  slightly  over  $1.1  million  "?SEC>G  if^d^^t 
year:  About  3,0*  students  shared  in  the.prognim  with  an  AVERAGE  grant  of  lM9o^ 
At  the  Univemty  we  utilize  these  funds  for  the  very  need^  studente-the  ones  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  sufficient  funds  to  enrol  or  stay  m  school  Thejoss  ojtim 

.    crSl  program  would  damage'our  ability  to  assist  these  very  high  need  students.. 
■     ifaTditfoTthSe  students  te^d  to  be  minority  or  disadvantag.ed  stude^^^^ 

the  loss  of  this  proferanJ  would  afTect  the  enroliroent  opportunities  of  these  students^ 

III.  NATIONAiTdISECT  STUPSNT  iOANS— KUMlNAnON  or  THJE  yKBKXAL  CAPITAL 
,  ♦  CONTRIBUTION 

The  federal  Rovernmerit,  since  1958,  has  provided  seed  money  U)  make  loans  avail- 
*bte  to  needv-collcKe  and  university  students.  The  admmistratipn  proposes  to  com- 
•  pleLS  ehmLte  tie  alnual  Federal  Capital  Contribution  for  all  institutions  this 
Sng  year.  Tlierefore,  we,  Would  have  only  the  revolving  funds  to  reallocate  to 
.    needy  students. 

Effect  on  the  University  of  Missouri'  '  .    t,^     i  '  ^ 

This  current  year  (19815-84)  the  four  campuses  received  $2.2  niilhon  m  Federal 
Capital  Contribution  in  the  ND^L  program-  This  «f       J^H."  ^'^^^^^^^ 
ments  and  available  cash  is  used  to  make  new  loans  this  year. ,  If  we  do  not  receive 
new  federal  funds,  then  younger  campuses  such  as  St,  Louis 
.    fund  if  Se  small  will  have  few  dullai^  to  make  available.  At  the  older  campus«J 
such  as  t^lumbia,  while  the  revolving  fund  is  larger,  it  coyld  not  sustain  the  cur- 
rent leirel  of  twrrowiitg  by  students  under  this  prc«ram.  ■  ,  ,      J  . 
V    We  nml  to  continul  d  have  new  funds  in  t>>ellDSL  pr^am  so  that  needy  stu-  . 
dente  Srborrow  funds  for  education.  The  AVERAGE  loan  last  year  (1982-83)  on  all 

 Shh^  was-about  $900- At  thu  time  when  the  administration  is  suggesting  the 

elimination  of  most  programs  for  needy  students,  we  must  raaintam  this  program.  ^ 

.  -  I  ■   '  *     ■      ■■  \ 

■   ■  ...  V  IV.  ST  ATB  STITDKNT  ItiCKNTlVS  GRANTS  fSsm> 

The  Stat*!  $^dent  Incentive  Grant  program  provides' money  tf  Jt«^     ^j^f  ^ 
na  ion  who  hS^  established  their  own  grant  programs  for  needy  students  In  ■ 

■  «>uri  the  program  provides'  ess  then  $2  million  dollars  of  the  total  amount  ot 
moSy  made  ayiable  to  students  through  ^ 

Effect  on  the  University  of  Missouri  ,  '  '  ,     r„r  .  j    *  •» 

.        While  the  elimination  of  this  progrfun  would  jiot  directW  , 
would  indirectly  reduce  the  aid  -available  During  19^'^  H.  fo^^f 

$690,000  in  grant  funds  from  the  Missouri  St^  Grant Jrogram.  It  ^  our       £  the 
SSIG  ftin^  were  eliminated  that  the  Genera^Asserably  nmy  elinnnate  the^^^^^^^ 

•  GraSt  program.  While  this  State  grant  does  tend  to  go  to  private  institutions,  the 
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1,^  UM  fltudente  who  received  funds  from'  the  program  were  some  of  the  meat 
needy  students  enrwlled  at  the  University.  *^  ^  w  lue  muw 

./^.P^^  should  be  retained  even  though  it  has  achieved  its  desired  affect- 
that  of  encouraging  states  to  begin  their  own  graht  programs.  In  states  such  as  Mis- 
»oun.  the  ehmmation  of  this  relatively  small  progrCuts  only  $76  Sl^Sn  iTtS 
could  reverse  the  partacipation  of  states.  j  f      jf"*""  w 

-  V.  COUulCGK  WOEK  STUDY  PKOGliAM  <CWfiP) 

•  ti!^  Study  Program  is  the  only  program  in  which  the  administra- 

tis^ increase.  The  administraUon  has  reqiiested  an  increase  from 

$5^  millionto|850  mUIion  for  FY  1985.  The  administration  has  SicatedtLt 

Tiul  E^^c^^'^J}^  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  pn^am,  or 
.  utilue  up  to  $100,000  for  cooperative  education,  adult  literacy  programs,  orjob  l^. 
tion  and  development  centers.  ^  r  *  juu  iu«» 

Effect  on  the  University^of  Mi$souri 

^  At  the  University.  of^Missouri,  we  provided  last  year  (1982-83)  over  $22.1  million 
cJ^^wZ^^%  ^pS^'^^'H'i^  my  $2^  milhon  of  this  money  c^  frSJrSS 
♦•Lf^'f  ^''^^^"'^^  K^^'  ^mfmixig  $19.9  million  came  from  general  oper- 
ating funds.  Even  with  a  54%  increasTin  appropriations  in  the  pr^im^he  Uni- 
versity wo;^d  not  receive  sufficient  funds  to  eltJ«r  make  up  the  d^Sce  hi  iS^t 
fn/v^;n"^  n,-£^^^ ^1'^  ^  theSupplementaI,Educational  Opportunity  Grant 
and  National  I>irect  Student  Loan  Program,  nor  would  it  seriously^uce  the  dol- 
lars  the  University  provides  from  General  Operating  funds  ^  ^ 

We  of  «»uree  support  the  inci^  in  the  CWSP  program  funding,  but  not  at'the 
expense  of  the  other  equally  vital  programs.  ■  « 

VI.  cuAJtAN-raep  studknt  loan  PiuxtiLui— tjxiVgjt&rrv  xtfrr 

i«S^.^^i*!'^"^"Ji*^  P^'^PSS^  ^  Guai^teed  Student  ixxan  Program 
become  Completely  need-based.  That  is  before  any  student  could  receive  any  loan 
tYom  the  program,  he  or  she  would  have  to  demonstrate  need  for  the  loan.  By  this 
iiniversal  needs  test,  the  administration  hopes  to  reduce  the  coet  of  the  procram 
The  «»t  of  the  prograin  is  due  mainly  to  the  current  interest  rate-if  the  interest 
*  ^  V  ^P^^  °^  ^  prt^rain  to  the  government  is  r^luCed.  It  is  estimat- 
^iri  «im  !?^ir  ^^^^  ^  the^prime  rate,  the  government  must  pay  an  addi- 
pi^am     '^^^^     ^  special  allowance  paid  to  lenders  who  participate  in  the 

Effect  on  the  University  of  Missouri 

The  effect  on  the  Univeraity  would  be  minimal  because  most  of  our  students  will 
deroonsti^te  need  anyway.  The  effect  at  lower  cost  public  schools  could  be  more  dra- 
matic, since  their  costs  are  loVfer,  their  students  could  be  eliminated  entirelv  from 
consideration  under  this  progr^.  j  ^ 

.         vu.  TRIO  ruNuiNQ 

'  The  pUO  programs  are  _tKree  programs  pa^  during  the  1960's  and  are  de- 
^ed  to  encourage  educationally  disadvantaged  students  to  attend  postsecondary 
education.  Theee  pn^aros  have  attempted  to  prepare  high-risk  students  for  college, 
to  ^°So!r  vroi?Q6ed  a  50%  reduction  in  the  program  fi;om  $165  millicm 

'Effect  oh  the  VhiversifyofMiigouri'  ~   -  -  -  -  -  -       .-^  ----  - 

Three  campuses  of  thTbniversity  have  TRIO  funding  (all  except  Rolla  have  a  pro 
ft™;^^  sinall,  but  have  been  reasonably  effective  ' 

}<r^^^c^^}^  reduction  m  campus  budgets,  especially  for  student  serv- 
ices, the  1  RIO  funding  has  become  more  important.  The  programs  continue  to  serve 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  mtended— that  is  to  provide  sducationaUy  disad-. 
vantanged  students  a  chance  for  upward  mcAdlity.  ■  . 

Vin.  JCOUCATIONAi  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 

The  achninistration  has.  again  proposed  the  establishment  of  educational  savings 
accounts,  simiJsr  to  IRA's.  This  proposal  would  allow  families  to  contribute  up  to 
$1,000  per  ctald  per  year  mto  a  specific  savings  account  with  the  interest  and  divi- 
dends being  tax-free.  The  proceeds  of  the  savings  account  cquld  be  used  to  ONLY 
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pay  for  tuition  and  room  and  board  directly  to  a  a)llt!«e.  Only  fulMimi;  undei^adu- 
atefi  between  the  ages  of  18  and  26  could  benefit  from  the  prt^ram. 

Effect  on  the  University^cf  Missouri 

,  .,The  initial  effect  on  the  University  would  probably  be  small  The  program  first 
would  not  allow  parents  io  save  a  great  deal  of  money  and  second  would  not  benefit- 
fami^^es  under  ?20,000  per  year  income  who  do  not  now  have  the  ^>iUty  to  save 
$1,000  per  year.  The  administration  sees  this  pro^ift-as  aiding  the  middle  income 
families,  yet  our  experience  shows  that  these  famili^  generally  receive  lower  in- 
comes during  the  early  years  of  a*  child's  life,  and  by  the  time  they  can  bt^  to 
save,  the  child  has  already  entered  or  is.  about  to  enter  college.  / ,      ,    ^ ^_ 

^  If  the  program 'Were  b^n  it  could  encourage  some  parents  tp  save,  but^tne  $2^5 
million  price  tag  per  year  should  not  be  .funded  out  of  other  more  immediate  and 
needed  federal  student  financial  aid  prc^rams. 
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Mr.  Simon.  I  thank  you,  £^d  I  might  add  we  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  retiring  President  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  not 
only  for  your  leadership  here  in  Missouri  but  for  your  willingness 
to  help  out  with  your  insights  on  the  national  scene. 

J"^^^'  ^  ^  constituent  of  yours,  is  fhat  cort-ect? 

Mr.  Coleman.  He  is.  / 

Mr.  Simon.  All  right. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Some  would  lilce  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Simon.  I'm  going  to  defer  to  my  colleague  from  Missouri  to 
introduce  Dr.  Webb  here.                      -          1*  - 
,  Mr.  Coleman.  Dr.  Webb,  I  think  this  might  be  your  fxrst  time  to 
testify  before  our  subcommittee,  and  we  welcome  you  from  Trenton 
Junior. College..  ..  ......:_,„._... .  „ 

Trenton  Junior  College  probably  has  a  different  view,  at  least 
one  that  needs  to  be  expressed  since  we've  hftd  some  of  the  titans 
of  the  community  here  before  us  in  numbers  and  in-  wealth  as  far 
as  endowments. 

■  And  .I  think  that  we  would  like  to  hear  from  the  junior  coUeges 
regardmg  reauthorization.  *^ 

Dr.  Webb. 
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STATEMENT  OF  r5bERT  JL  WEBB,  PRESUJENT,  TRENTON  JUNIOR 

COLLEGE  ^ 

Mr.  Webb,  Thank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Simon*  Mr/ Cole- 
man,  •  '„  - '     '  ' ■  •  ■ ' 

Being  last  is  npt  really  unique/to  nie  witH  a  name  starting  with  a 
*'W"  and.  working  for  a  college  that  starts  with  a  is  sort  of 
?omes  that  way,  you  know; 

Just  to  give  you  a  little  bit  of  backgwund,  and  you  do  have  some 
prepared  remarks  in  front  of  your— but  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a, 
little  bit  about  our  particular  campus  and  bur  particular  school 

We  are  unique  to  the  fact  we  are  the  only  school  district  in 
the  United  States  that's  actively  working  today.  We  have  what  we 
cali^  I  guess  it  s  been  referred  to  me  a  few.  times— is  we  take  them 
from  birth  to  death.  We  start  them  at  3  years  old  in  our  early 
childhood  prograip  and  our  oldest  student  in  our  college  this  year 
is  94,^ 

So^  we  feel  like  we  do  have  a  wide  ranjf e  of  people  involved  in 
our  college,  .  ♦ 

^   We  have  about  2,3(K)  students  altogether  in  thc^  varied  pro- 
''grams,  and  we  work  about  an  $S  mifikin  budget  so  we  have  ia  varie- 
ty of  programs  we're  looking  at/ 

^  Basically,  I  didn't  understand  quite  frankly  the  total  bill  to  read 
it  and  comprehend  it,  so  Tye  prepared  some  remarks  relating  prob- 
ably to  my  particular  institution  and  to  some  feedback  ^at  I 
.wanted  to  give  in  the  sense  of  how  it  has  a^ected  us  and  some  spe- 
cific comments  relating  to  Ttenton  and  a  few  of  the  other ;  commu- 
nity colleges  in  MiagourL 

In  doing  so,  I  have  prepared  some  comments  relating  to 
PREGO's  report  for  strengthening^  the  pc^tsecondary  schools:  Modi- 
fication of  the  student  financial  aid  progtam^  and  a  brief  comment 
on  the  self-help  propc^al  by  the  administration's  proposed  budget 
for  1985. 

There's  a  number  of  support  yrograms  from  the  Feder^d  Govern- 
ment, One  or  two  or  three  I  would  like  to  comment  on  is  title  II 
specifically,  title  II-A  relating  to  libraries. 

It  just  goes  without  saying  to  me,  and  I  think  to  mast  ediic^rs 
that  the  heart  of  your  whole,  institution  whether  it's  small  or  large 
is  your  library.  And  you've  got  to  continue  support  in  that  area.  I 
just  think  it's  essential  that  you  4o  that. 

Another  area  that  is  very  important  as  that  is  vocational  educa- 
tion. In  my  capacity  as  administrator  of  a  district  that  deals  not 
^  only  with  -elementary  and  secondary  but  Isighef  ^ucatioii;^  welt 
as  people  that— adult  programs  coming  back,  we  fintLthat  one  of 
the  most  essential  parts  of  our  program  is  that  of  vocarfonal  educa- 
tion. Starting  with  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  in  1917  has  been  very-es- 
sential that  educational  programs  at  elementary  and  secondary,  as 
well  as  ppstsecondary  and  now  vocational  schools  be  funded  in  a 
sense  that  it  does  leid  them  into  direct  job  training  forces  as  soon 
as  they  are  done. 

We  find  in  Missouri,  according  to  the  Missouri  Department  of  El- 
ementary-Secondary Education  profiles,  that  Missouri  public 
schools  tor  1982--83,  56.8  of  the  graduating  seniors  do  not  continue 
on  with  their  higher  education  when  they  get  out  of  high  school. : 


_  Therefc^fe,  if  we  de-emphasize  or  do  not  emphasize  enoUjgh  voca- 
txonal  education  ^  if  our  Missouri  statistics  are  equal  to  that  of 
the  rest  of  the  ^tion  we  are  not  funding  the  educational  needs 
that  we  need  in  the  United  States. 

problem  in  working  with  it  everyday  th^t  I  see' with  vocational, 
education  if  we  do  not  determine  the  needs  assessmfents  before 
we  place  students  in  that  pmticu)w  program'we  get  to  dealing 
with  out  there,  with  what  we  call  tenure  laws  and  we  get^to  deal- 
,ing  with  people  and  teachers.  And  we  start  in  those  programs  plac- 
ing students  where  the^achers  are,  not  necessarily  where  the 
needs  are  in  the  job  market  when  we  get  done  with  those  students 
with  our  prc^ams.  1  - 

,„^other  area  I'd  like  to  speal  on  federal  support  is  that  of  title 
ni.  We  currently  in  Trenton— I  might  back  up.  Trenton  has  been 
around  smce  1925  with  a  junior  college.  Not  iintil  1982  had  Tren- 
'  ton  ever  received  a  Federal  dollar  in  support,  besides  that  of  the 
elementary  program  that  would  come  funneled  through  the  State 
on  block  grants  and  these  types  of  things. 

But  in  our  postseconda^  school  it  was  the  philosophy  of  our 
board  and  other  people  in  that  community 'all  the  way  tlirbugh  to 
operate  that  college  ^vithout  Federal  supjbrt  And  we  Continued  to 
do  that  until  that  particular  period  of  tiriae  and  then  we  felt  that 
we  had  some  opportunities  to  do  some  strengthening  and  some 
growing  at  our  college  that  we  wanted  to  do,  andVwe  needed  some 
outside  resources  to  do  that.  '  \ 

We  currently,  at  that  time,  we  applied  for  a  title  III  grant,  ob- 
_^ned  that  title  III  grant  in  the  amount  of  only  ^500,000,  but  to  us 
it  was  a  major  amount.  Representative  Coleman  spent  a  lot  of  time 
heipmg  us  to  get  that  approved,  It  has  offered  us  the  «[-owth  that 
we  needed  m  that  particular  ,  area,  even  though  we'r^out  in  the 
rural,  were  out  in  the  country,  we  have  compaterprobltois.  » 

Computer's  a  big  thing  that's  coming  today.  That  givedus  the  op- 
portunity to  expand  into  those  particular  technol(^  praams  and 
smce  then  it  also  helfis  our  commimities  by  offering  thele  types  of 
programs  to~the  people  in  that  area. 

Title  III  has  offered  us  that,  and  I  would  hope  that  continued 
!  support  in  title  III  prt^ams  would     there  in  the  future." 

D^ussing  some  areas  of  student  aid  programs,  I  would  like  to 
speak  a  httle  bit  about  increasing  the  Pell  Grant  frorii  its  current 
ratio  to  $3,000.  In  doing  so,  as  higher  education  cost  increases  th(^ 
needs  for  students  also  increases  fortincreased^funding. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  would  encourage  a  stronger  needs-based ' 
program  in  granting  those  awards,  fmding  0iit  for  sure  ^e  need  is  - 
•there  before  that  award  is  granted. 

Another  area  of  changing  the  Pell  Grant  Program  to  an  entitle- 
ment program.  I  appreciate  your  efforts  in  the  entitlement  pro- 
gram and  mjaking  funds  available  to  eveiyone  that  particular^ 
wants  them..  ,    .  '  ...  :  .  .  . 

But  I  find  it  a  little  hard  to  support  that  program  hecause,  to  me, 
entitlement  progran^  are  cost  programs  that  you  get  locked  into 
eyen  though  this  may  be  a  small  entitlement  program  along:  with 
another  small  entitlement  program  locks  us  into  what  I  feel  is  a 
m^'pr  part  of  our  national  debt  that  we're  dealing  with  today. 


With  that  I  would  sugg^t  that  we  look  at  the  Pell  Grant  from  a 
year^ticHyear  basia/on  appropriations  and  maybe  keeping  th?  same 

and  increasing,  of  course,  if  we  can  do  that. 

But  on  a  stronger  needs-based  program,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,, 
at  the  same  time  in  talking  about  lifting  the  support  from  a  half- 
cost  provision  to  the  75-  percent  cost  provision,  I  support  that. 

But  at  the  same  time  I  would  suggest  that  we  look  at  some  kind 
of  sliding-scale,  family-based  incpme  foij  that  to  be  establish^  as  it 
goes  along  with.^-aising  from  60  to  75  percent  ; 

In  other  words,  the  greater  nped  the  more  money  you  can  get, 
and  establish  some  kind  of  sHding  scale  to  establish  that  to  work 
with  the  lower  and  middle  income  families  and  students  alohg  that 

"line,  '    \  "  '    ■  ^  • 

In  talking  about  increasing  thev  maximum  amount  of  the  student 

-  loan  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  and  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  I  wpuld  en- 
courage in  that  program  also  and  testify  in  favor  of  that  because 
the  needg  of  these  students  are  increasing;  Therefore,  their  aid— 
the  services,  if  our  education,  in  other  wbrcfe  is  increasing,  there- 
fore the  aid  needs  to  be  increased  also.  , 

But,  at  the  same  time  I  would  suggest  that  yoi^  look  at  extending 
the  amount  of  time,  a  pay  periodTi  believe— it's  what?  10^  or  It 
years  at  the  present  time?  '  . 

Increasing  that  from  5  to  7  more  yeai^  to  maybe  10-  or  20-year 
period,  somewhere  in  that  area.  One  of  the  problems  that  I  see 
with  that  is—and  it^fects  directly  with  our  people,  and  I'm  sure  it 
does  throughout  the  Nation*  is:  Here's  a  student  enteriitg  college. 
They  receive  this  loan.  They  get  a  loan,  let's  say  for  3  or  4  years, 
and  they  come  up  with  a  debt  of  $10,000  or  $8,000  or  $12,000,  what-^ 
ever  that  may  be,  when  they  get  but  of  college,  the  first  thiiig  they 
have  is  that  debt  looking  at  them  when  they  get  out  They  also 
want  to  look  at  maybe  getting  married/ TheyVe  going,  to  look  at 
buying  a  new  car.  They're  goin^  to  look  at  et  cetera,  et  cetera--the 
daily  living.  Therefore,  that's  a  problem  in  getting  it  paid  back. 
They  don't  have  enough  income,  especially  if  they  go  into  the 
teaching  field. 

They  don't  have  enough  income  to  pay  it  back  immediately. 
Therefore,  their  priorities  become  now— to  the  family  and  to  them- 
self  not  to  paying  back  the  student  loan.  They  want  to  do  it,  gener- 
ally, 1  would  say,  in  general  terms, 
'  Most  of  them,  want  to.  pay  nt  back,  and  most  of  them  do.  But  at 
the  same  time  you  have  that  problem  of  what's  more  important  to 
me  right  now'  And  so,  by  giving  them  a  chance  to  extend  that, 
making  their,  payments . less. per.  month . over  the.  period  of  longer 
time,  would  be  maybe  one  solution  t^)  consider,. 

Merging  4he  campus-based  progralns  to  campus-based  block  pro- 
grams, I  don't  believe  I  could  testify  Un  favor  of  that.  Smaller  insti- 

-  ttitions  of  my— as  myself  and  the  oye  'that  1  work  in  and  maybe 
others  that  may  not  have  the  matchmg  resources  to  match  this  15 
or  EO*percent  to  get  the  work-study  programs.  To  get^some  other 
programs,  I  don't  believe  that  would  be  an  a^et  for  our  community 
colleges. 

Metropolitan  Community  College  in  Kansas  City,  for  example,  in 
talking  with  them  in  the  last  few  day^  have  expr^ised  to  me  the 
concern  that  I  make  note  to  you,  Chairman  Simon,  that  they  would 


probably  ioee,  from  their  best  estimates,.6roimd  $96,000  if  this  par- 
ticular block  grant  is  put  into  effect.  > 

.         And  we  feel  like  that  we  would  lose  partiqular  raoney  also,  but 
not  as  great  as  they  would  and  maybe  some  of  the  other  colleges. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
administration's  fiscal  year  1985  recommendation  on  the  self-help  ^ 
proposfil  have  taken  in  first  going  from  the  work-study  program 
and^  then  into  the  loan  program  ^nd  into  the  Pell  Grant  Prc^am. 
And  m  very  short  and  simple  terms  iq  me  that' is  putting  the 
burden  nght  back  on  the  middle  income,  and  lower  income 'pepEk 
Forcing  thefti  into  debt  before  they  get  out  of  college;  forcing  t^^nw 
m  the  long  range  of  les^  payment  to  the  student  loan  program,  and 
I  just  feel  jike  at  would  be  a  negative  effect  on  those  students,' and 
they  would  not  go  on  and  advance  their  higher  educatioii  program, 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  and  to  come  and  talking  with  you, 

and  hope  I  get  to  do  it  again,  Mr.  Coleman/ sometime. 
Mr.  CouKMAN.  Thank  you. 

IPreparedstatement  of  Robert  M.  Webb  follows:]  ' 

Chainoaa  Simon,  ^mejcobers  of  subcbminittee  on  Pastaecondaiy  fitlucation,  I  appr^-^ 
ciate  the  opportunity  to  give  testimony  relating  to  legislation  reauthorimg  the 
^Kher  Education  Act  and  th^  Adnainittration  fwcal  year  1985  bvKlget,  ' 

1 11  ciake  remarks  relating  to:  Federal  support  in  «ti«ngtheiung  poitaecondary 
V    education;  proposed  nuxiificationa  in  the  fedWal  student  financial  aid  pr«ram*  the 
admmwtration  fiiKjal  year  1985  budget  i«»|j«findationiK  and  student  aid  '^aelf- 
help  proposal, 

-    .The  federal  goyeniment  has  many  support  progranis  for  education 
three  programs  I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  about  and  eiM»urage  continued  sup« 
port.  .  . 

Title  II-AvfH^herEduaitim  Act  of  im  'V  ^  . 

The  library  is  often  referred  to  as  the  heart  of  the  school  It  is  the  guiding  re^ 
source  not  only  for  the  student,  but  for  tabbing  staff  as  weU,  FeaeraJ  support  fii 
iitle  ll-A  of  the  Higher  Eklucation  Act  emphasizes  a  concern  about  quality  in  edii? 
cation*     -N.  ^  ---^ 

Voditiowl  erfwca/ionT— According  to  the  Missouri  Department  of  Elenientary  and 
-  Secondary  Education  **profil^  of  Missoitri  Public  Schcx?ls  1982^^^  56.8%  of  Mis^ 
soun  s  ly»^  high  school  gr^uates  do  not  immediately  go  to  college  after  graduating 
from  high  school  and  this  figure  is  ojnsistent  for  the  paat  five  years.  Smc©  the  pas^ 
sage  of  the  Snnth-Hughes  ^  in  1917,  the  lAjective  Of  vocational  educational  pro- 
grams is  to  prepare  <he  high  school  graduates  and  graduates  of  vc^ 
go  immediately  mto  the  work  force.  Without  Mving  National  statistics  available,  if 
-  r-     '  the  Miasoun  statistics^ a^ 

in  vocational  funding  from  the  federal  government  would  Item  that  the  federal  gpy- 
-ernment  is  not  funding  programs  that  n^  the  educational  needs, 

A  problem  with  vocational  education  programs  is  "needs  ssseiwment''  of  where 
»    the  jobs  are  in  the  cdmmunitifti  and  where  training  is  needed  is  not  perfonx^ 
before  students  start  ffieir  education.  Vocational  programs  place  stunts  where 
teacheni  and  slots  ar^  available,  not  where  the 

Title  III  Imtitutional  Aid  Program  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 

The  purpo^  of  the  Title  m  profiprams  is  to  offer  oppprtunities  to  collie  and  uni- 
veraities  to  strengthen  their  educational  programs.  In  doing  ik),  coU^e  and  univexsi- 
ties  develop  education  programs  that  not  only  strengtten  the  college,  but  provide  a 
needed  sjervice  to  the  job  market  in  producing  better  educated  individuals. 

er!c  ,  ^  ;  ;  ,    334  . 
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Trenton  Junior  College  ha*  received  and  in  currently  receiving  «  grant  from  the 
federal  government,  and  I  can  testify  first-band  that  this  program  benefiting  our 
collie.  -  " 

ContiifUfid  support  i»  nec^sary  and  ii  another  way  the  federal  government  can 
•upportypoit^econdary  education. 

7  FtUOKNT  AUD  PROGRAM  .  < 

Incr^ing  Pell  grant— I  would  testify  in  favor  of  increaaiiig  the  Pell  Grant  to 
$3,000,  As.  the  -co^t  of  higher  education  increases,  the  students  need  for  addiUo«l 
aid  increase*.  At  the  same  time,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  establishing  stronger  need 
base  programs  in  order  for  students  to  receive  benefits  of  the  Pell  Grant, 

Changing  the  Pell  gnAt  pn^mm  to  on  entitlement  pn)gmm.-^l  ^ppmriata  the  ef- 
forts in  Representative  Simon'f  Entitlement  Program  in  trying  to  make  funding, 
available  to  all  the  students  that  were  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant,  and  not  how  many 
Pell  Grants  can  be  isAked  depending  on  how  much  Congress  decide  to  appropnate 
for  this  program.  However,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  cotld  support  the  Entitleme;it  Pro- 
gram because  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  have  fuwal  control  of  how  much 
money  would  be  appropriated  to  fund  the  Pell  Grants.  I  also  believe  that,  in  its 
small  way,  this  Entitlement  program,  along  with  other  entitlement  pirogranu^  that 
*  Congrees  passes  legidation  on,  contributes  to  our  national  debt  It  seem*  vWith  an 
entitlement  program,  you  get  locked  in  and  have  to  fund  a  program  year  after  year. 

It  is  sug|i«tea  that  an  increase  i*the  Pell  Grant  Entitlement  year  after,  yeat  be 
considered  on  a  need  basis  and  fiscal  control  would  be  maintained.  ^'^ 
1  would  te«tify  in  support  of  Ufting  the  half<qst  provision  for  Pell  Grant  recipx- 
'  ents  to  a  provision  that  does  not  exceed  75%  of  their  total  ojst  of  aUending  an  insU- 
>lt«tion,  only  on  the  provision  that  students  are  eligible  and  must  show  a  nefed  for  the 
ext^ded  benefit.  A  sliding. scale  based  on  family  income  could  be  established  with 
beifi^ts  from  50%  to  75%  to  be  determined  at  each  level  of  income  and  this  could 
p'rovPe  giiMiter  benefits  to  the  lower^and  middle  .income  stpdent,  also,  it  would  pro- 
vide then^be  opportunity  to  ciK>ose  from  a  broadeij.  base  of  collies  and  universi- 
■  ties    "  *• '  '   ■  ■  '  ^  ■ 

^Increasing  the  maximum  annual  loan  amount  in  ths  M^^^.^^^^^J^^P^ 
gram  from  $'^500  to  $3,000  for  undergraduate  students,  and  $5,tX/0  to  ^/,WU  for 
graduate  and  professional  students.—l  would  testify  in  favor  of  increasing  the  maxi- 
mum loan  amount  simply  because  the  cost  of  the  educational  servic^  that  thofe 
students  are  purchasing  are  increasing.  Therefor^,  as,  the  services  increase,  yUje 
amount  of  the  loan  needs  to  increase  In  order  for  these  students  to  Keep  pace.  At 
the  same  time,  I  would  encourage  extending  the  repayment  penod  on  these  loa^ 
from  five  to  seven  years,  ptdvidirig  the  student  1^  of  a  burden  after  graduation  .to 
pay  off  the  loan.  .  ,  t       u  * 

Merging  campus-based  programs  to  campm^based  block  would  a-stifj 

against  the  idea  of  merging  cainpus-based  programs  such  as  the  Supplemental  Mu- 
cational  Opportunity  Grant^lkhe  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program,  and  the 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  program  to  a  campus-based  block  grant  Under  tins  ^  / 
provisioi^,  snmller  colleges  and  universities  do  not  have  matching  r^urc^  equal  to  y 
the  15  percent  or  20  percent  match  in  order  to  receive  a  grant  and  would  be  losing  J 
student  aid  resources.  Students  from  middle  income  families, would  suffer  the  most  j 
under  this  proposal  because  of  the  reduction  of  their  availability  of  fui^  to  advmice.  / 
*    theit  education.  Sourtfos  from  Metropolitan  Community  ^^"^^  "^  Kansas^  ipty,  / 
Missouri,  indicate  that  th^y  estimate' they  would  lose  as  much  as  ?%,000  it  the 
block  grant  merger  goes  into  effect.  / 

- '     '       "     -TKK  ADMiraOTaATlOI^'s  flSCAJL  Y»Ut  198$  BUOOXT^pOOMMJtKOATtON^       -  / 

Student  did  selfhelp  proposaL-^^l  would  testify  against  the  propofial  that  would 
require  students  to  turn  first  to  the  Federal.Work-study  Program,  and  then  to  loan 
praams  before  receiving  a  Pell  Grant,  Becaiise  I  believe  it  would  have  a  negaUve 
effect,  on  the  middle  income  student  The  Self-help.  Proposed  forces  studentB  into  a 
loan  program  and  puts  the  students  into  debt  before  they  graduate  from  colli^  and 
'  have  ^  means  to  repay  the  loan.  This,  I  believe,  would  have  a  negative  effect  on  the 
•  number  of  students  that  would  be  willing  to  assume  this  debt  and  advance  ti^ 
^ucation."  '  \  '  •      _  / 

Mr/ Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Webb/ Y^^ 
yourself  very  well  with  all  these  Titam  here-  I  want  you  to  know 
that-  ' 
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Mr.  WsBff.  I  was  a  little  nervous. 

Mr.  Simon.  Yeah.  Let  me  just  comment  just  on  a  couple  of  things 
here,  and  then  I  Have  a  few  cjuestions  to  all  of  you. 

First  of  all/the  wor4  "entitlement,"  I  think,  is— you  and  I  are  in 
agreement,  Dr.  Webb,  on  your  concluding  statement  that  the  Pell 
grant  ought  to  be  the  basis.  The  diffiodlty  right  now-  is  that  the 
Lruaranteed  Student  Loaiy  Program  is  akentitlement.  -  - 
•  Mr.  Webb.  R^ht.      /  ^ 

Mr.  Simon.  'That  means  that's  iii  the  law,  and  you  can  get  it. 
And  its  not  subject  to  appropriations.  I  happen  to  believe  that  that 
grant  program  for  the  kids  who  need  it  the  most  ought  to  be 
really—if  I  had  a  choice  between  a  GSL  being  an  entitlement  or  a 
Pell^ant,  I  wAild  prefer  the  Pell  grant. 
^  _  Now,  I  don't  want  to  make  that  choice,  I'm  not  suggesting  that. 
But  what  we  have  done  becaua^  we  have  ^lot  had  Pell  grant  an  en- 
titlement, we  have  shifted  more  and  mdVe  into  the  loan  areas  Dr 
Olson  was  talking  about.  :  ;..  -  . 

And  that  is  warping  what  students  do.  Whether  they  go  to 
school,  where  they  serve  when  they  get  out  of  school-  and  so  that's 
the  idea  of  the  entitlement  is  we  want  to  get  that  hsise  established 
a  little  more  §t>lidly  and  move  in  that  direction.  . 

I  also  think,  and  I  recognize  that  this  whole  block  grant  thing  is 
controversial.  We  face  a  very.. practical  prbblem,  and  that  is  we 
hear  from  your  school  saying  you  want  more  flexibility.  The  stu- 
dents are  falling  through  the  cracks.  But  as  soon  as  we  suggest 
flexibility*  you  say,  well,  don't  give  it.  to  us.  Arid  I  guess*  thinking— I 
don  t  know  who  did  the  calculation  over  in  Kansas  City,  but  I  donH 
thmk  they  calculated  correctly  and  I'd  be  happy  to  have  someone 
fr«m  there  talk  to  me  about  it. 

But  I  don't  know  where  we're  going  on  this  cause  obviously  if  the 
schools^don  t  want  it  We're  not  going  to  give  it  to  you.  But,  ideally, 
It  does  seem  to  me  the  more  flexibility  we  can  give  you  at  Rock-- 
hurst  and  Trenton  and  every  tother  school,  the  better  off  you  are 
'  and  your  students  are,  so  that  we  don't  have  these  students  who 
fall  between  the  cracks. 

Dr.  Olson,  if  I  may  specifically— I  like  your  suggestion  but  I  want 
you  to  be  more  specific.  If  I  may  quote  you? 

"I'd  also  like  to  suggest  specific  support  be  given  to  improve^ 
teaching  at  the  postsecondary  education  level.  Relatively  small  in- 
vestment here  could  well  pay  significant  dividends  in  the  form  of 
more  effective,  more  efficient  instruction."  How  do  we  do  that? 

Mr.  Oi^N.  It's  a  good  question.  I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  provide  a 
satisfactory  answer.  But,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  could  be  pro- 
gmms  to  encourage  institutioiis  to-  prOvitle,;fdr  example,  dftvefe 
mental  leads  beyond  the  Yegular  research  leads  which  would  h^ 
teachers  improve  themselves  as  teachers. 

At  the  University  of  Missouri,  for  example,  we  have  a  very  small 
program  of  that  kind  of  lead.  And  we  find  that  it's  a  good  one.  If 
there  were  the  encouragement  of  federally  funded  programs  along 
these  lines  I  think  Could  be  helpful.  That's  one  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  take  a  small  step  in  that  direction -by  encourag- 
ing  faculty  teaching  and  studying  abroad. 
Mr.  OiioN.  Yes. 
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Mr,  Simon.  Which  one- 


Mr.  Oijson,' That's  correct 
Mr;  Simon  [continuing].  One.  1  might  add  that  one  of  the  things 
that  is  discouraging^  as  you  look  at  American  higher  education  is 
that  a  decreasing  percent^e  of  our  faculty  are  studsdng  and  teach- 
ing abroad  which  obviously  ^cannot  be  a  healthy  trend. 

Any— as  you  Avho  look  at  this^  thing,,  and,  incidentally,  I  might 
say  that  our  bill  is,  this  is  not  the  law  of  the  Med^  and  the* Per- 
sians. It  is  we  are  eager  for  your  sugg^t ions,  and  as  you  reflect  on 
this,  I  agree  with  what  you  have  to  say,  but  Vm  not  sure  I  know 
how  to  get  there.  -  \ 

,And  I  figure  anyone  who's  ^wise  enough  to  be  able  to  retire  as  ^ 
president  of  the  University  of  Missouri  oi^ht  to  have  the  answers 
'    for  that.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Olson.  Til  try  to  fmd  it  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  |^ wouldn't 
,    want  to  disillusion  you, 

Mr.  Simon.  Father  Weiss^  I  concur  completely  orv  the  idea  that 
we  want  to  encourage  the  small  and  indei>endent  schools.  *  \ 
In  fact,  one  of  the  things  we  were  talking  about  at  lunch  tbday. 
What  has  happened  m  the  last  3  years?  We  have  moved  toward 
segregating  American  higher  education  by  economics.  And  that 
cannot  be  a  good  thing. 

Vxn  going  to  ask  Marsh  to  make  sure  vou  get  a  copy  of  the  full 
bill.  I  would  like  you  to  just  to  go  through  that  and  look  at  it  from 
the  viewpoint  of  Rockhurst  Ctollege.  Where  are  places  wb  can 
change  the  bill  lo  more  fully  meet  what  you're  talking  about.  I'm 
not  suggesting  we're  going  to  be  able  to  accept  all  the  changes 
you've  made  but  J  would  be  very  much  interestea  in  that 

Your  increase  in  institutional  aid,  Father  Weisp,  went  from  556 
to  759.  That  meant  money  that  came  from  faculty  salaries,  librar- 
ies, and  other  things,  right?  * 
,    Father  Wkiss.  Well,  partially  money  that  we  had  raised  specifi- 
cally for  that  purpose  through  raising  an  endowment  for  student , 
aid. 'But  it  is  true  we  are  putting—mc^t  of  it  came  from  actually 
institutional  funds  and  thaf  s  right,  it*s  being  taken  from  Other  pos- 
sible, for  faculty  salaries  or  library  material. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  I  don't  want  to  be  putting  words  in  your  mouth, 
but  when  the  Federal  Government  doesn't  come  along  with  ade- 
quate assistance  for  student  aid,  what  happens  at  Rockhurst  Col- 
lege or  Washington  University  or  the  University  of  Missouri  or 
Trenton  College,  is  that  you  have  to  use  thc^  funds  for  student  as- 
\  sistance,  and  there  is  a  qualitative  impact  on  your  campus.  Is  that 
\ '  correct? 

.  t  Father  Wsiss*  Absolutely.    . 

*\  When  the  financial  aid  officer  com^  to  me  and  says  that  we 
have  this  many  students  whc^  need  is  not  being  met,  and  we  are " 
simply  not  going  to  be  able  to  bring  them  here  unless  we  meet  this 
need,  and  we  need  $50,000  more  in  student  aid,  well,^^  say  we 
have  to  forego  something  else  in  the  budget  and  shift  tfi^t  money 
to  student  aid.  -  ■  / 

I  think  that's—and  Vm  sure  that  the  rest  of  the  instityftions  have 
that  same  experience. 

And  it's  unfortunate  we  have  not  put  in  the  kinds  of  increases  m 
our  library,  for  example,  anywHert?*  near  the  increases  in  student 
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•  aid,  'even  though  the  book  budget  should  be  increased.  But  we 
^  simply  have  neglected^that  and  .shifted  the  money  to  student  aid. 
Mr,  SiMON.  On  your  question,  what  would  happen  if  Pell  Grants 
were  not  fully  funded?  Under  the  entitlement  program,  ther^iis  no 
question.        ^  '  ■ 

•       Father  Weiss.  There  wouldn't  be  any.  Yeah. 

Mr.  Simon.  Yeah.  There  is  no  question  on  that.  '  ! 

.        Let  me  ask  all  of  you  one  of  the  most  controversial  questions. 
^       And  that  is  oO  percent,  75  percent,  where  we  ought  to  be-^and  this  " 
^    ^  is  really,  I  frankly,  I  have  asked  John  JBrademas,  the  president  of 
'       New  York  University,  to  pull  together  a  small  group  of  college 
presidents,  both  public  and  private,  to  see  if  some  practical  compro- 
mise can  be  worked  out,  because  if  we  go  to  the  floor  with  the  pri- 
vate and  public  schools  'fighting  each  other,  we're  not  going' to  get 
what  needs  to  be  done  for  this  country. 
If  you  vvere  just— and  I'm  just  going  to  ask  each  of  you  to  give  . 
•    me  a  percentage— if  you  were  just  to  give  a  percentage,  you 
•i  •     could  write  that  figure  into  the  wall,  what  would  you  make  it? 
"  Father  Wkiss:  Well,  it's  hard  to  answer  tiiat  question  without 

solving  the  question  of  the  entitlement. 
Mr.  Simon.  You're  right.  Yeah. 

Father  Wkiss.  I  tlpik  if  r  were  sure  that  you  would  have  the  en- 
titlement, I  would  say  75  percent  would  be  satisfactory.  But  my 
concern  is  that  we  get  the  75  percent  in,  'and  theqi  when  it  gets  to 
Congress  and  they  see  the  price  tag,  what  this4g  going  to  ^ount  ' 
_  to,  they're  going  to  say,  well,  it  can't  be  ah  entitlement. 

We're  only  going  to  appropnate  this  much  faaoney,  and  then 
we  ve  got  75  percent  in.  Thajs  going  to  cut  out  a  lot  of  students 
,     that  would  get  it  if  they  were  fully  entitled.  So,  as  far' as  I  can  see 
for  our  own  students,  a  75  percent  with  the  $2,000  would  be  veiy 
helpful.  .  ' 

Mr.  SmoN.;  As  long  as  you  had  the  entitlement?  ^ 

Father  Weiss.  As  long  ^  it  were  fuUy  funneled  through  the  entir 
tl.ement  program.  - 

Mr.  Dantokth.  I  agree,  in  i)4rt,  with  IVesident  Weiss, 

I  thiiik  that  what  we  have  nojy  is  a  carefully  hammered-out  com- 
promise among  the  private  and  public  universities, 

As^ou  know»  that  took  an  enormous  amount  of  time  and  effort, 
and  it's  a  complicated  kind  of  construction,  and  you  can't  pull  out 
one  thing  very  easily  and  say  that's  ideal  unless  you  look  at  the 
wholething. 

And  ther-basically ,  the  thing  that  some  of  us  worry  about  is  just 
that.  If  one  unravels  the  package^  little  bit  without  a  whole  new 
^orked-out  package,  that  it---thereYare  unforeseen  changes  that, 
for  example,  there's  a  m^Oi*  shift  of  students  with  large  numbers 
. ,  —    going  to--^m^we  worry  ^bout;  from  the  higher  tuition  sector  to~ ; 
the  lower  tuition  sector^  which,  in  the  long  run,  doesn't  save  " 
anyone  ainy  money  because  then  there  are  new  capital  costs,  and 
you  have  to  build  up  a  whole  new  sector. 
SLjI  think  it's  hard  to  answer  not  only  without  knowing  whether 
tnere'd  be  an  entitlement,  but  without  knowing,  too,  what  the 
funding  of  the  cajnpiis-based  programs  >vould  be  as  well.  , 
Mr.  Olson.  I  agree  with  Chancellor  Danforth,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
have  worked  q|^t  ov^the  years  an  arrangement,  an  accommoda-  , 
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tion  and  I  am  concerned  about  upsetting  it  unduly  in  a  period  of 
fiscal  restraining  high  deficits  and  other  elements.  ' 

Mr.  SiMON-  If  I  can  just  add  by  way—and  you  testified  for  the  75 
as  I  recall? 

Mr.  Weibb.  Only  on  the  basis  of  a  graduating  scale  of  getting 
there;  >  . 

Mr.  Simon.  Right. 
Mf.  Webb.  If  not,  stay  with  the  50, 

Mr.  Simon.  Yeah.  We  go  through  this  every  time  we  reauthorize 
and  it  is  a  very— it  gets  really  to  the— and  it's  a  very  carefully  con- 
structed—the 75— right  now  the  iaw^and  because  we  kind  or  froze  . 
ourselves  in  1981.  Though  70  perci,*nt  of  $2,600,  that*s  why  wh^  we 
moved  to  $3,000  we  moved  to  75  percent  figuring  that's  in  a  line 
with  the  tradition  of  the  compromise.  But  we're  going  to  oSviouisly, 
we're  going  to  have  to  work  this  thing  out  very  carefully  and  I 
think  working  it  out  is  in  the  works,  It  doesn't  mean  that  it's  going 
to  happen  but,  I  think  it  is  obviously  essential  that  it- — - 

Father  Weiss;  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  a«^  with  regard  to  the  • 
block  grant  is  there  anyway  pf  putting  some  provision  in  that 
would  guarantee  that  this  would  have  to  be  funded,  you  know,  tie^ 
it  to  the  funding  level  of  another  program.  I  know  that  Congress 
.  very  much  opposes  any  kind  of,  you  know,  trigger  mechaniwis  that 
would  guarantee  that  this  should  funded  at  a  level  at  least  equal 
to  the  previous  levels/ * 

Mr.  Simon.  Yeah.  The  only  way  we  could  do  that  would  be  to 
make  an  entitlement.  Now,  what  we  do  have  is  a  grandfather 
clause  in  there  so  that  we  make  sure  that  we  do  not,  because  of  a 
change  in  formula,  there  isn't  all  of  a  sudden  Rockhurst  doesn't 
lo<^  out  as  you  did  iifi  your  Upward  Bpund  Program. 

Incidentally,  you  in  that  connection  also  inentioned  another 
factor  that  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  and  I.  would  be  pleased  at 
any  suggestions  of  any  of  you  mi^ht  have  or  anyone  else  here,  And  ^ 
that  is,  we're  trying  to  get  the  assistance  a  little  more  need  based,^ 
Because,  frankly  as  we  have  studied  the  results,  for  example,  col-  ^ 
:  lege  work  study.  The  original  desigft  for  nee'dy  students.  That's  not 
what  has  happened  with  college  work  study.  And  so  we\e  tied  in 
the  Pell  Grant  But;  we  do  not  want  to  be  discriminating  against 
schools  like  yours  or  tq  shift  things  too  radically  in  any  other  direc- 
tion. That's  why  we  have  a  90  percent  guarantee  in  that  portion. 
^  Let  me  ask  one  final  question  then  I  will  get  to  my  colleague 
here.  The  $65,000~and  *-b^d  another  question  or  two  for  Chancel- 
lor Danforth  if  I  can  find  n\jr  notes  around  here.  But,  I  think  you 
were  one  of  those  who  mentioned  the  $65,000  limitation.  What  we 
have  done  there  is  frankly  takfen  what  is  now  the  regulation  and  ' 
^simply,  put  it  into  the  statute.  Js  that  $fi5^QfiO.Iimitation^a.prQbl^^ 
for  you  now  at  Washiij^gton  University? 

Mr,  Danforth.  Yes.^ut  I  cari't  comment  very  authoritatively  on 
that.  Ben  Sandler  will  be  On  a  panel  later,  Mr.^  Chairman,  and  can 
give  you  more  precise  information  than  I  catn. 

Mr.  Simon.  Arty  other  comments  from  any-rDr.  A^ry,  the 
$65,000  limitation,  is  that  causing  a  problem  now  for  many  people? 

Dr.  Aery.  I  would  have  to  rely  on  Dr.  Sandler  again  but,  i  would  " 
say  frpm  the  Staters  point  it  causes— it  has  caused  some  problei 
But  I  cannot  give  you  exact  figures.  But  mo:;g^  so,  it's  just  havii 
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to— having  to  have  that  cutoff.  There's  more  need  fpr  flexibility  in  ■ 
that  than  just  $65,000,  Chancellor  Danforth,  in  your  remark. 

Father  Weiss.  We  have  a  parent  that  called  me  just'the  other 
day  that  has  three  students  in  college.  One  in  law  school  and  two 
■in  college.  He's  got  an  income  above  ^65,000  and  he  just  simply 
not  have  the  cash  available  to  pay  this  kind  of  tuitiori  and 
there's  no  sdurce  of  assistance  that's  open  to  that  person,  except 
for^  yoii  know,  a  high  interest  type  of  loan  and  it  just  seems  very 
unfair  tiat  that  person  should  be  ^  arbitrarily  eliminated  frona 
access  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program. 

Mr.  Panfokth.  Ctould  I  jiist  coniment  on  one  earlier  point,  Mr. 
Chairman?  /  / 

t.  ,.       ..  Mr.  Simon.  Yesi     ■  .  / 

Mr.  Danforth.  And  that  is  to  express  appreciation  again  for 
your  conceit  about  that  and  to  imderline  something  Father  Weiss 
said  about  Rockhurst.  Washington  University  and  the  percentage 
of  our  tuition  and  income  and  the  fact  that  it's  going  back,  into  fl- 
.  nancial  aid  now  has  risen  in  a  3-year  period  around  20  percent  to 
around  27  pfercent.  Arid  that  totals  the  cost  of  about  $2  million  so 
that  the  squeeze  on  the  financial  *aid  budget  is  extremely  severe. 
And  it  takes  away,  as  you  know,  the  faculty  Varies,  library,  and 
•from  many  other  things  from  the  ui^rading  of  equipment  and  fa- 
cilities that  we  should  Ibe  doing.  And,  therefore,  I  know  I  speak  for 
all  of  us  in  expressing  appreciation  fpr  your  interest 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Colemari, 
_  Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  ybu,  Paul.  A  lot  of  the  material  tiat  I 

wanted  to  review  has  been  covered-  I  don't  want  to  beat  this  horse 
to  death  [sic],  but  I  do  think  that  I  need  to  point  out,  that  we  recog- 
nize the  problem  about  the  sensitive  balance  between  publics  and 
privates  and  we've  discussed  it.^  I'm  laying  the  groundwork  as  to' 
,  .     why  I'm  not  sponsoring  this  bill  at  the  pr^nt  time  with  Paul  : 
^    Simon.  And  that's  one  of  the  fundamental  reasons  is  that  I  agree 
with  you.  Dr.  Danforth,  that  we  have  created,-!  think  all  of  you 
agree,  publics  and  private,^  a  very  sensitive  balance  between  the 
two  systems  and 'to  go  forward  into  a  reauthorization  program 
without  an  agreement  and  an  imderstanding  as  to  where  we're 
V       .    going  to  end  up,  I  think  is  a  very  difficult  proposition.  Arid  it's  not 
J&ry  constructive  when  we  end  up  having  and  I'm  glad  that  yon  all 
fmd  not  engage  in  this  today,  of  dividing  the  community  among 
itself  I  hope  that  when  you  leave  the  room  that  it  \yon't  happen 
either.  I'm  sure  it  won't.  But,  this  is  very  difficult. 
Mr.  Simon.  If  my  colleague  would  yield  for  1  minute.  One  of 

: — -  the— I  don't  mean  to  disagree  but,  we  do  disagree  once  in  a  while."  " " 

Mr.  Coleman.  We  do  disa^ee  on  this  one.  " 
Mr.  Simon.  But,  I  think  inevitably  this  c6me  down—you're  not— 
you're  never  going  to  agree  in  advance  on  this.  We're  going  to  have 
-     to  come  down  to  that  fmal  deadline  and  then,  and  this  is  what's  , 
happened— I've  only  gone  through  this  one  time.  But  this  is  what 
happened  before.  And  I  think  it's  what's  going  tof  happen  again, 
that  we're  not  in  advance,  nobody  wants  to  concede.  It's  a  little  bit 
like  .labor  -itaanagement.  You've  got  to  get  down  dose  to  that  dead- 
line before  you  reach  an  agreement  and  I  think  that's  where  we 
;       are  in  the  private-public.  Excuse  me.  i 
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Mr.  (^LEMAN.  The  question  is  "about  funding  and  entitlementeSsT 
think  it's  very  healthy  to  hear  from  those  who  would  be  helpied  and 
assisted  by  malting  this  an  entitlement  program.  I'la  hearing  some 
things  i  heard  i  last  night  at  my  town  meeting  in  my  district  in 
.which  peopl||^0te  concerned  about  the  deficit,  the  budget^and  in- 
terest rat^s.  Thk  entitlements  is  the  area  where  we've  almc^t  lost 
control  by  the  Congress  on  the  fiscal  side  of  .things  in  Washington. 
So  I'm  encouraged  byi  the  healthy  signs  that  you  show  of  recogniz- 
ing that  it  might  be  ^^ood  for.  y^ur  institutions,  it  might  be  very, 
self^-serving,  but  we  haVfe  lai^er  cdn^uences  and  a  larger  agenda 
in  thi§  Nation  that  we  have  to  look  at  and  I  congratulate  all  of  you, 
^Father  Weiss,  you  mentioned  it  would  be  nice  to  receive  this  but 
are  we  not  raising  false  hopes  if  we  don't  fully  fund  it?  And  I 
would  be  very  very  shocked  if  not  extremely  surprised  if  the  Cpn^ 
gressSvere  to  fully  fixnd  any  entitlement  programs  that  we  would 
pass.  The  appropriations  process  is  much  different  than  the  process 
we're  going  through  here.  We^re  simply  writing  the  parameters  - 
and  then  the  Congress  has  to  pass  the  actual  dollars^  And  I  don't 
suggest  and  don't  think  that  they  will  pass  the  doll^  to  fulfill  any 
authorization  that  we  might  make.  So  isn't  it  creating  false  hop^ 
on  how  we  would  instruct  a  student  to  even  fill  out  the  Mms  cor- 
rectly knowing  what  that  family  might  receive  under  vaifous  sce- 
narios of  what  CJongress  nught  do  on  a  year-to-year  basi^.  Again, 
and  ,  this  is  no  reason,  these  are  disagreements,  but  I  think  that  I 
would  hope  they  could  be  rec(^nized  and  reconciled  before  the  end 
product  comes  into  existence.  [        ^  ' 

Dr.  Danfbrth  mentioned  the  desire  for  a  competitive  fellowship 
program  and  we  have  y^terday  introduced  a  bill  which  woul4  do 
that.  And  I  think  rpaybe  Dr.  Olson  will  address  some  of  those  con- 
cerns  in  his  remarks  flater.  We've  heard  a  lot  about  the  administra- 
tion's proposal.  The  information  that  I  have  is  that.tlje.ciirrent  law 
funded  about  $2,8  billion.  And  we're  not  talking  afeKjut  GBh%  we're 
talking  about  Pells  and  the  campus  based  programs.  The  admimft- 
tration's  prcp(^  would  be  between  $2,5  and  $3.7  billion.  CBO  Con- 
gressionai  Budget  Office  figures  depending  on  participation.  Cton- 
^gressman  Simon'Aproposal  was  estimated  at  about  $5.4  billion.  Dr. 
Olson  has  ^dressM  this  in  his  handout  1but,  Fd  like  to  ask  him 
some  specifics.  Wh^  would  the  effect  of  the  President's  prop(^— 
self-help  prqposal-^here  a  student  would  make  a  $500  or  40  per- 
cent contribution  up  front  and  then  be^  qualifi^dhfor^kjp-ant  after? 
Dr.  Olson,  you  have  indicated  in  your  attacmnents  some  hiformar 
tioh.  I  would  like  to  have  you  if  yoii  could  supply  me  with  a  little 
bit  more  specifics,Tor  e  talk  aboiit  how  much  avmlable 

you  have  now  imder  Pell  Grant  awards.  $6.9  million.  You  say  that 
70  percent  of  the  students  would  be  negatively  impacted  but,  you 
don't  give  me  a  dollar  figure  on  that  change.  ( 

Mr.  Olson.  May  I  provide  that  to  you  by  letter?  \ 

Mr.  &)u:man.  Please. 

Mr.  Olson.  Yes,  indeed.  j 

Mr.  Coi^EMAN,  And  the  same  situation  We 'note  in  the  college 
.  work  study  program,  you  indicate  that  it  would  go  up.  By  how 
much. 

Mr.  Olson.  pK. 


^  Mr.  CotRMAN  [continuing].  I  guess  the  bottom  line  I'm  suggesting 
IS  that  maybe  the  total  awards  would  not  be  that  much  than  what 
they  are  currently  but  just  would'IBte  from  different  sources.  If  you 
could  supply  me  that  I  would  really  be'  appreciative'of  it. 
Mr.  Olson.  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so.  , 

Mr.  CoLEMAJ*  Would  any  of  you  oth^r'Presidents  care  to  address 
the  i)hilosophy  Ipr  the  concept  of  the  administration's  proposal,- 
■  albeit,  not  goinjftoo  far  too  fast  on  self-help?  Any  takers  here? 
r  Mr.  Webb.  Well,  I  did  in  my  comments.  I  did  address  it  briefly, 
and  to  me  it's  a  negative  effect  on  the  higher  education  process  be- 
cause I  just  feel  like  with  the  middle  and  lower  income  students 
that  they  just  will  not  take  advantage  of  that.  They  can't  ajfford  to 
take  advantage  of  th^t,  thejefdre,  they  just  don't  go.  That's  where 
it  is.  • 

Mr.  CoLBajAN.  Including  an  increase  in  work  study  goes  with  it. 

Mr.  Webb.  That's  right. 
/    Mr.  Danforhh./I  think  I  tend  to  agree  with  that  We— our  direc- 
tor ot  financial  aid,  Ben  Sandler,  will  be  testifying,  and  he  is  closer 
to  this,  and  we  can  get  a  more  considered  opinion  to  whether  he 
has  studied  it  and  respond  today- Will  do  so.  ^ 

Father  Weiss.  You  know,  I'm  hot  sure  that  I  have  all  the  facts 
accurately  enough  in  mind  to  respond,  but  the  problem  I  <hink 
with  the  lowest,  income  student  is  that  frequently  they  need  what- 
ever resources  they  can  muster  in  terms  of,  you  know,  work  during 
the  sumpier,  arid  that  kind  of  thing  to  help  their  families,  and  to 
just  manage  to  live. 

Now,  when  you  talk  about"  taking  from  them  a  certain ,  amount, 
you  Enow,  of  s^lf-help,  I  think  it's  just— it's  not  the  same  as  a  stu- 
dent, who  is  from  a  pretty  solid  middle-class  family  that -can,  you 
know,  cajQ  afford  to  cut  out  that  amount  of  self-help  and  go  on  from 
there.,  So  I  think  that's  a  difficulty.  It  doesn't  really  m'eet  the  needs 
of  the  really  poorer  students,  and  there' are  a  lot  of  them  around. 

And  the  problem  with  putting  ail  the  emphasis  on  work  study 
and  loans  is  that  I  tl^ink  we've  come  to  the — pretty  much  at^our 
place  a  maximum  that  wp  can  handle  on  the  work  study. 

Now,  I  am  not  against  some  increase  in  the  work  study  program, 
but  a  drastic  increase  is  going  to  be  very  hard  to  accommcsSate  and 
to  really  use  beneficially.  The  students  are  working -the  maximum,* 
and  the  jobs  are  tak^n  up.  Then  I  think  we  begin  to  get  into,  you 
know,  artificial  ways  of  creating  jobs,  and  I  don^t  think  .that's  very 
helpful  either.  ^  ,  ' 

Mr.  Coleman.  All  of  you  mentioned  support  for  increasing  aid  to 
facilities.  How  would  you  envision  that  program,  to  operate  on  a 
inatching-  basis?  Could  you  just  briefly  address  that?  ' "    '    ' * 

Father  Weiss.  I  would  envision  a  matching  basis,  which  I  think 
would  be  a  very  healthy  way  to  encourage 'institutions  to  do  things 
that  need  to  be  done  for  the  handicapped,  for  enei^;  .for  ne^ed 
types  of  refiovations  and  updating  of  scientific  and  otlier  instruc- 
tional equipment  au.d,  facilities.  And  I  think  the  matching  would 
give  us  an  incentive  to  go  out  and  raise  iaioriey;  and  for  tiie  public 
institutiofas  to  go  to  the  legislature.  • 

Mr.  Coi^MAN.  Everybody  substantially  agrees  with  that? 

Dr.  Olson,  recently  the  Missouri  legislature  had  before  it  a  bond 
proposal  and  maybe  still  does.  I'm  not^ure.  I  get  my  information  a 
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little  late  in  Washington.  Were  any  of  the  facilities  in  the  campus 
part  of  thatTbond  construction  proplosal? 

Mr.  OtsoN.  Oh,  yes.  A  very  substantial  amount  of  the  funds  were 
to  be  made  available  through  the  sale  of  bonds;  would  go  to  higher 
education.  All  the  public  institutions  in  Missouuri  would  benefit  and 
the  Univereity  of  Missouri  very  substantially. 

Mr.  C0LKJMAN*4a:ihat  propel  still  alive  in  the  legislature? 

Mr.  Olson.  It^s  still  alive,  but  there  doesn't— I U  defer  to  Dr. 
Aery,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  great  ^al  of  chance  ttxat  it 
will  be  moved  forward  in  this  s^sion  of  the  legislature; 

Dr.  Aery.  It  is  said  in  the  law  that  of  the  renovatioii  and  major 
construction,  36.3  percent  of  it  rou^t  go  to  higher  education*  It  is— 
-we  have  had  175  million  or  so  bonds  issued  It  does  not  look  like 
this  session  we^ll  have  any  bonds  issued.  < 

Mr.  Olson.  If  I  may.  That  would  provide  specific  incentive  if 
there  were  a  Federal  program.  You  know;  the  old  program  of  pro- 
viding spe<?ific  funds  for  specific  projects  was  a  good  one.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  did  assist  many  institutions  in  building  facilities. 
The  program^  was  in  effect  before  revenue  sharing  attempted  to 
take  that  over. 

Dr.  Aerv*  T  would  hope  though  that  any  jpolicy  like  that  we 
woqld  look  at  renovation  and  maintenance  before  we  look  at  new 
building  in  this  kind  of  facility,  \^ 

Mr.  Coleman-  In  the  clt^ing  I  Vill  ask  some  questions  of  your 
student  aid  officers.  But  Tm  intrigued  with  your  suggestion  about 
having  some  escape  valve  for^^ijetpple  who  do  not  qualify  for  any  of 
our  loan  pifegrams;  that  they  oe  made^at  an  unsuteidized  rate  to  be 
paid  back  after  the  attendance.  Vxn  glad  you  made  that  point  Fm 
going  to  explore  it  ^further. 

Father  Weiss.  It  seems  to  nde  that  that  \y6uld  be  relatively  inex- 
pensive to  the  Federal  Government/ Now,/Obviously  there  is  a  guar- 
antee and  that  sort  of  thing.  But  it  really  wtJuld  help  families  like 
the  one.  that  I  mentioned  before  that  simply  have  a  cash  problem 
and  there^s  no  way  they  can  finance  the  kind  of  education  that 
^  they  would  like  to  give  tq  their  children.  They're  willing  to  pay  for 
it,  but  they  have  to  have  some  access  to  the  funds- 
Mr.  COlkman.  Thank  you  very  much,  all  ofyou. 
Mr.  TSiMON.  If  I  can  just  add  one  more — ^you're  getting  a  mini 
debate  of  what  will  take  place  in  the  committee.  Let  m^  just  re- 
spond very  briefly  to  a  couple  of  comments  of  my  colleague,  for 
whom  I  have  great  respect.  And  I  think  there's  stUl  a  very  real  pos- 
sibility we're  going  to  end  up  with  a  bipartisan  bill  that  we  can 
agree  on! 

But  as  far  as  confusing  anyone,  this  reauthorization  bill  applies  ^ 
to  fiscal  year  1986.  We't^  not  talking  about  ^ytMng  ihatV  goi^^^ 
to  ajtoiy  in  the  immediate  future.     -  . 

,fl|y|a  false  promises  to  people;  if  we  don't  dream  a 

little,  and^  reach  a  little  in  what  we  ask  for,  what  we're  going  to  get 
is  going  to  be  minisciule.  Anff'rm  not  sugg^ting  that  I  m  going  to 
get  everything  we  have  iii  this  bill  that  s  introduced.  But  if  we 
don't  start  with  some  goals  that  are  fairly  sulxjtantial  goals,:  weVe 
gdi«g  to  end  up  with  almost  nothing,  > 

,  I  would  also  point  out  that  the  shift  in  more  toward  grants  than 
to  loans  ultimately  saves  mon^y  for  the  Federal  Government  be- 


cause  we  do  not  end  up  with  those  long  periods  of  subsidized  loans. 
:  And  Ithink  that  that' is  important. 

And  then,  finally,  on  the  cost  that  has  been  estimated  T  would 
simply,  point  out  we  have  had  the  drop  according  to  the  college 
board  of  approximately  $2  billion  in  assistance  assistance  for 
higher  education,  and  the  preliminary  estimate  from  CBO,  and 
we  re  going  to  get  a  more  refined  estimate  soon,  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  if  the  reauthorization  bill  that  I've  introduced  were  to 
pass  there  would  be  an  additional  500,000  young  people  going  to 
college.  An  additional  500,000  people  going  to  college  would  be  a 
•  treraendo^^  plus  to  this  Nation,  and  I  have  calculated  even  assum- 
ing you  iron"'t  an^^^nflation.  They  would  repay  just  in  tax  incre- 
ments about  $20  for  every  dollar  we  mvest,  not  counting  what  hap- 
pens to  the  economy;  not  cpunting  what  we  do  otherwise  to  lift  this 
Nation,  ;  _ .  ' 

^  So  1  hope  w^  don't  become  too  shortsighted  in  what  we  want, 
-whfere  we  want  to  go  anyway.  - 

That's  the  end  of  my  speech.  All  right.  And,  I,  again,  thank  the 
live  of  you  for  your  testimony,  and  I  tmnk  we'll  include  you  as  one 
of  the  Titans,  too,  now.  Dr.  Webb.  All  right 
Dr.*  Webb.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  It's  l^n  suggested  we  take  a  5-minute  break  and  we 
shall  do  so,  and  renew  the  hearing  again  in  5  minutes. 
■  piecess.J  .  ■  ;, 

Mr.  Simon.  We'will  resume.  Mr.  Robert  Brooker  of  Southern  Illi- 
nois'University  is  the  witness  at  the  end  of  the  scheduled  program. 
We  are  switching  around  because  of  schedule  complications  for  Dr. 
Olson  and  have  the  graduate  education  panel  next.  J  regret  to  say  I 
hav£  to  grab  a  plane.  I'm  i\pt  going  to  be  able  to  hear  all  the  wit- 
nesses but  I  -will  be  reading  your  testimony  and  getting  your 
wisdom  indirectly^  but  it's  not  the  same  thing  as— as  hearing  you 
personally  and  I  apologize  for.  that.  I— and  I'm  going  to  turn  the 
chair  over  to  my  colleague,  Tom  Coleman,  who  again  has  contribut- ' 
ed  a  great  deal  and  I'm  grateful  to  him.  Tom,-it's  all  yours. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  spending  the  time  here  today, 
with  us.  I  appreciate  your  kind  comments.  Again,  we're  on  title  IX 
so  if  anybody's  following  our  program  here  we're  on -graduate  edu- 
cation to  try  to  help  people  with  their  scheduling  problems  ako.  So 
I  guess  our  first  witness  will  be  Dr.  Barbara  Hansen  from  Southern 
Illinois./Now  I  don't  know  how  these  people  from  Southern  Illinois 
got  in  here  but  they're  represented  here  today. 

Ms.  Hansen.  We  have  pull. 

vMr.  GbLEMAK.  Dean  of  the  graduate  school"  at  SlU  euad  welcome, 
Dr.  Hansen. 

Ms.  Hansen.  It's  not  on.  ' 
Mr.  Coleman.  It's  not;  an  amplified  mike.  It's  to  tie  in  witii  the 
■  ■  recorder. 

Ms.  Hansen,  "Oh. 

.  ^  Mr.  Coleman.  We're  somewhat  limited  in  time  and  all  of  your 
formal  statement  will  be  made  a  matter  of  record.  And  if  you  want 
to  condense  or  abbreviate  in  some  fashion,  we'd  be  mc^t  happy;  and 
try  to  limit  it  to  5  to  10  minutes  if  you  could.  Thank  you. 
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Ms.  Hansen.  I'll  be  happy  to  abbreviate.  We  did  provide  you  full 
written  comments  and  I  did  hear  the  debate  and^  discussion  of  the 
last  half  hour  or  45  minutes.  So  Tm  going  to  just  highlight  a  few 
thingB  that  may  not  have  been  hit  qiiite  as  firmly  or  th™  you— 
might  be  of  particular  use  in  formulating  of  your  plans,  ^fce  ex- 
amples that  you  might  be  able  to  use.  SIU  has  approximately  100 
graduate  programs:  Most  individuals  are  not  aware  that  such  com- 
prehensive universities  exist  outside  of  major  cities.  We  have 
almost  4,000  graduate  students  and  as  you  knpw  no^wo  students, 
evfr  complete  the  exact  same  graduate  program  no  matter  what 
they  come  in  as.  And  I  think  that's  one  of  the  key  things  that 
ought  to.  be  considered  when  looking  at  graduate  education  fund- 
ing, that  it's  intimately  tied  to  the  research  and  the  scholarly 
needs—scholarly  activities  of  the  faculty  themselves.  And,  of 
course,  that's  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  personally  am  in  favor  of 
seeing  campus  based  fellowship  prograiiis  that  will  permit  the  cam- 
puses to  cietermine  where  the  strengths,  the  research  priorities,  the 
academic  priorities,  the  strength  of  their  faculty  and  their  offerings 
are:  We — we  have  72  percent  instate  students,  13  percent  out-of- 
'  3tate  from  within  this  country  and  another  15  percent  from  foreign 
countries  and  we  are  one  of  the  bigger  international  educators  so 
we  do  have  quite  a  conc'fern  with  the  international  ed  bit*  But  I  will 
pass  that  on  to  a  later  part  of  the  hearing.  We  are  concerned  about 
the  library,  title  IIC— former  title  IIC  piece  of  funding;  Research  li- 
braries have  proven  a  m^jor  resource  for  this  country.  Our  univer- 
sity happens  to  have  the '49th  larg^t  university  libraryl)ut  it  is 
the  9th  in  tending  books  and  periodicals  to  other  librariesL  Vd 
repeat  that,  49th  in  the  country,  9th  in  lending  and  I  make  that 
strongly  because  it  proves  that  we're  such  a  regional  resource,  that, 
we  provide  resources  to  all  kinds  of  other  libraries  in  the  region. 
And  I  think  that's— that's  a  key  kind  of  service  that  a  university 
can't  afford  to  pay  for.  We  have  to  be  looking  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  support  and  assistance  in  keeping  the  re^arch  quality 
of  our  library.  I  know  that  this  title  has  notHi>een  too  much  orient- 
ed toward  facilities,  Tve  talked  with  Paul  Simon  about  it.  He  feels 
that  research  facilities  ought  to  come  out  of  the  mission  agencies, 
so  to  speak.  I  think  there's  a  piece  missing  however  and  that's  aca- 
demic facilities.  There  really  at  this  point  is  no  place  to  go  fpr 
major  renovations,  for  upgradings  in  the  academic  side,  in  the  com- 
puter laboratories  fc^  instructional  purposes.  We  have  some  special 
entitlements  to  getfthe  m^jor  computer  moneys  from  NSF  but 
'  thaf  s  not  meeting  the  instructional  heed  iSad  i  hope  you  will  at 
least  consider  that  area.  We— we  certainly  are  concerned  about  the 
lack  of  fellowship  support  in  the  humanities,  the  arts  and  hope 
that  you'll  find  some  nice  compromise.  Por  example,  the— including 
areas  of  national  iaterest  in— in  that  line  that  will  allow  some  s^- 
nificant  iilcrease  in  support  in  thc^  areas/ We— we  are  also  con- 
cerned about  the  debt  limit  of  graduate*students.  Our  new  faculty 
are  coming  on  at  extremely  raod^t  salaries.  I  have  aii  example  for 
you.  We  have  a  new  assistant  professor  who  is  receiving  a  salary  of 
$2,005  per  month.  He  did  his  PkD,  in  7  years  which  happened  to 


be  what's  required  by  his  program  in  a  major  university  in  this 
country  and  has  a  $16,000  debt  at  this  point.  And  he's  paying  10 
percent  of  Ijis  income  per  montJi,  10  percent  per  month,  10  percent 
per  month,  and  it'll  take;  him  10  years  to  pay  off  his  debt.  That's 
the  kind  of  debt  that  we  are  having  a  hard  time  dealing  with.  Lan- 
guage study  and  fellowships  in  the  area  of  languages  and  area 
studies  we  believe  .are  important  and  certainly  an  area  that  has 
not  received  sufficient  emphasis  and  I  think  it's  not  even  sufficient- 
ly emphasized  as  it  currently  stands  in  this-^in  this  bill  Our  stu- 

-dents  borrowed  $2.6  million  in  1  year,  that's  this  past  year/ And 
that  emphasizes. that  independent  status  of  graduate  students, 
realize  the  problems  of  medical  schools  and*  some  of  the  piofessions 
that—and  the  concerns  that  they  have  but,  in  fact,  even  the  major- 
ity of  medical  students  are,  in  fact,  independent  despite  some  of  the 
comments  by  a  small  group  of  medical  schools.  Finally  I'd  just  like 
to  emphasize  our  concern  with  the  availability  of  merit  fellowships. 

:  Entitlements  are  needed  for  undergrad  and  if  we  have  unlimited 
resources  certainly  we  would  welcome  them  at  the  graduate  leveL 
But  graduate  education  is  not  something  to  be  spread  evenly  across 
the  masses. but  to  be  using  the  means  to  attract  the  highest  quality 
and  the  most  meritorioiJ^  students.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  this  group.  -  ^ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Barbara  Hansen  followsrr 
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iLUNOis  UNivsjRfirrv 

.  Mr.  Chairman.and.the  Subcommittee  on  Poet  Secondary  Education,  the  Graduate 
School  at  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Carbondale  appreciataa  this  opportunity  to 
testify  on  the  propsoed  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education- Act  of  1965  and  the 
Administration's  fistaJ  vear  19S5  budget;  . 

^  I  want  to  discuBs  today  the  nature  of  graduate  ^education  as  it  is  carried  out  at 
Southern  Illinois  University  and  the  contribution  that  federal  progranis  and  federal 
»HPR?J  ^  ^he  successful  completion  of  the  graduate  and  prof^onal  educa- 
tion  of  4,X37  studentj^  at  Southern  Illiniois  University*  As  you  undoubtedly  are 
aware,  graduate  education  has  a  variety  of  components  to  it  and  no  two  programs 
and  seemingly  no  two  students  and  their  projpram  needs  are  precisely  alike.  Many 
of  these  needs  and  prt^ams  are  developed  and  support  in  consultation  with  faculty 
and  graduate  education  and  research  are  linked.  So  much  of  the  character  of  gradu- 
ate education  is  shaped  by  research  pitJirr^fts  in  the  fields  and  disci|Jlinjes  wh£i  we 
embrace  at  the  University, 

Southern  Illinois  University  offers  22  Ph.D.  prc^rams  and  73  master's  degree  pro- 
grams in  addition  to  graduate  pn^ams  leading -trfl^rees  in  law  and  medicine.  To- 
gether, these  pn^ams  have  an  enrollment  of  approximately  4,1S7  of  graduate  stu- 
dents and  in  a  recent  year  May  and  August  (3983)  we  awarded  176  Ph.D/s  and  723 
master V  degrees  tq^dividuals.  Of  these  d^rees,  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  for 
citi2ens  of  the  Stat^fof  Illinois  although  we  do  have  a  substantial  nuiftber  of  foreign 
studenta  and  out-of-state  students  *w  that  our  total  enrollment  picture  is  72  percent 
m-^tate  and  i3  percent  outof-state  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  15  percent 
foreign  students.  The  fpreign  students,  of  course,  are  not  eligible  for  any  federal  aid 
program^  but  for  the  rest  qf  our  student  body  the  federal  aid  prc^ams  provide  a 
vital  and  necessary  addition  to  the  mix  of  support  programs  that  are  available  at 
Southern  Illinois  University.  I  want  to  come  back  and  speak  at  some  length  about 
studimt"  financial- idd  prt^amsrbut"  first  1h  addition  toTinahclaJ  aid  pn^ranos. 
Southern  Illinois  University  benefits  from  other  federal  support  dollars  that  follow 
through  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  have  a  substantial  investment  in  our  Li- 
brary on  campus  and  this  investment  has  been  supported  in  part  over  the  years  by 
federal  support  in  Title  II  for  library  servicesf^d  construction.  Unfortunately,  this 
money  has  been  cut  severely  over  the  past  severil  years.  No  university  can  continue 
to  provide  front-line  research  ^ctiviti^  without  sobstantial  investment  in  library  re- 
source, materials  and  the  new  technoloigi^rthat  sui^port  more  rapid  access  to  iijfor- 
mation  contained  in  various  source  materials.  The  continued  proposals  to  eliminate 
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federal  support  of  librari^  and  research  librarit^  m  a  disservice  that  should  be  rem- 
edied as  quickly  as  potwible.  Our  library\serve»  not  only  as  a  r^ource  for  our  gradu- 
ate studenta  and  faculty  but  for  iim  entire  area  of  the  country  and  our  st^ent  body 
jind  service  area  comprise  a  good  portion  of  at  least  three  4jtates  and  what  we 
should  be  doing,  in  my  opinion*  is  expanding  access  to  the  re^arch  materials  that 
are  available  and  federal  support  would  aid  this  effort.  In  terms  of  facilities,  as  you 
well  Iffiow,  Southern  Illinois  University  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  twenty  years. 
Some  of  the -growth  was  assisted  by  tie  Federal  government;  currently/no  new  con- 
struction is  uiider  way  with  federal  support  on  our  «impus.  The  needs,  however, 
remain  great  and  our  funding  from  the  State  has  not  always  been  what  we  wish  it 
to  be;  on  the  other  hand,  the  State  of  Illinois,  too,  has  certainly  helped  us  to  expand 
to  meet  the  nee^s  of  our  citizens.  What  is  now^  needed,  however,  is  a  different  kind 
of  facility  support  than  that  we  Jiave  received  in  the  past.  In  the  main,  we  ^ve 
most  of  the  buildings  we  may  need  mth  the  exception  of  modernized  laboratory  fa- 
cilities, but  what  we  need  to  do  now  is  to,  in  many  casetj*  renovate  and  technologi- 
cally upgrade  our  various  academic  and  r^arch  facilities  in  ordei:  to  .take  advan- 
tage of  technological  advances  that  have  taken  place  over  the  last  two  decades  in 
order  that  we  may  provide  our  students  and  faculty  with  tlie  most  up-t<HJate  physi- 
cal facilities  tci^upport  their  intellectual  efforts.  Quite  simply,  we  kre  falling  further 
behind  every  x^ar.  Some  kind  of  facility  support  for  both  new  facilities  and  renovat-' 
ed  facilities  and  increased  research  laboratory  facilities  neodi^  to  continue  to  come 
from  the  federal  government.  Now,  it  is  quite  appropriate  that  these  grants  and/or 
loans  be  available  on  a  competitive  basis  but  we 'should  see  further  initiatives  and 
further  federal  support  in  this  area  ^ 
^  Letnne'shift  now  to  a  discussion  of  federal  support  of  gi^uate  programs  and  the 
variety  of  problems  that  our  graduate  school  and  graduate  students  face  at  South- 
.  ern  Illinois  in  1984.  Our  enrollment  levels  have  held  reasonably'$teady  over  the  past 
number  of  years.  We  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  success  in  recruiting  minority 
students  to  our  graduate*  programs  and  somewhat  higher  level  of  success  in  recruit- 
ing women  to  participate  in  our  graduate  prc^ams.  Financial  aid  and  the  questions 
of  financing  graduate  education  once  again  now  becoming  a  significant  barrier  to- 
further  growth  in  the  enrollment  of  minorities  and  women  and  are  posing  questions 
for  graduate  enrollment  in  general.  We  are  simply  not  able,  to  provide  support  for 
all  of  the  graduate  students  who  apply  and  indicate  financial' need  at  Southern  Illi- 
nois University.  What  happetxfi  to  th^  students  has  a  gneat  deal  to  do  with  the 
future  of  this  country.  I  have  yet  to  see  projections  of  any  kind  in  any  area  that 
Suggest  we  will  need  less  talent  and  leas  intelligence  and  less  advanced  education  io 
deal  with  the  problems  that  will  confront  our  nati<?n,  our  national  economy,  our  na- 
tional defense,  and  our  national  interests  overseas  without  the  minds  and  talents  of 
a  future  generation  to  bring  to  bea|  on  all  these  potential  problem-areii^,  and  yett 
the  current  policies  in  federal  financial  aid  at  least  in  graduate  education  seem  to 
be  going  in  exactly  the  opposite  direction.  The  last  four  yeans  has  seen  a  continuous 
stream  of  proposals  to  end  or  reduce^fmancial  aid  proprams  in  the  are^  of  paduate 
studies.  Most  of  these  propotsuls  have  not  become  law,  out  their  persistence  has  to  be 
of  some  note  and  has  to  have  an  overall  cumulative  effect  in  the  plans  undergradu- 
ate students  make  concerning  graduate  education.  I  believe  that  is  why  we  see  such 
a  tremendous  increase  in  enrollments  in  the  professional  programs  where  the  guar- 
anteed income  or  rafher  whore  the  return  on  the  inv^tment  of  one's  time  and  one's 
money  in  advanced  education  is  moet  clearly  to  be  paid  off.  However,  the  country 
needs  individuals  of  greatest  talent  and  commitment  scattered  throughout  the  fields 
and  disciplines  of  graduate  education.  As  you  well  know,  not  all  of^tnose  fields  pro- 
vide more  lucrative  financial  remuneration  particularly  if  those  fields  involve  teach- 
ing and  ureas  of  research  in  the  arts  and  humanities  and  social  science.  In  fact>. 
what  I  believe  we  are  developing  is  a  two-track  kind  of  support  for  graduate  educa- 
tion—those students  who  are  in  |^rt)fessional  areas  or  who  are  in  the  natural  scienc- 
^  cs  and  mcfit  . fields. of. the  health  sciences  are.  able  to.rec^iye  generous  levels. 0f  sup- ^ 
port  from  the  variety  of  ftxJeral  agencies  and  graduate  education  and  research  in 
those  areas  continues  to  be  largely  unaffected  by  federal  funding  cutfecks.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  almoet  complete  ^>sence  of  support  for  graduate  study  in  the  arts, 
humanities  and  most  areas  of  the  social  scienc^means  that  increasingly  students 
in  these  areas  have  had  to  turn  to  the  guarantmi  student  loan  prc^ram  or  other 
forms  of  loans  and  work  as  a  way  of  financing  their  grad*«*^rtkication  and  their 
opportunities  for  research  and  for  advancement  and  for  ii^t  solid  thinking  time  are 
therefore  diminishing.  This  suggests  that  priorities  in  tiie  direction  of  federal  sup- 
port of  graduate  education  need  some  amount  of  revision.  We  must  reconsider  bur 
priorities  as  they  are  expanding  our  support  of  graduate  prc^rams  in  graduate  fel- 
lowsliips  in  natural  sciaac^  and  in  the  heal tli  sciences  area  and  at  the  same  time: 
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cutting  them  b«ck  or  proponing  to  dimiRdt^  sujpport  in  the  arts,  humaniti^  and 
social  sciences.  The  fellowihip  prognuns  and  the  research  support  pn^ams  that 
are  m  the  minion  ^encie®  of. the  federal  government  while  they  did  absorb  initially 
^mecuta  in  the  early  WWfi  have  since  regenerated  and  b^jun  to  expand  to  take 
up  the  nation's  need  for  advanced  education  in  all  of  th^  ar«as.  In  arts,  humto- 
ities  and  social  sciences  and  in  thotie  progframs  that  hava  their  federal  patH^  of  SMt> 
port  funneled  through  the  Department  of  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  prograins 
have  beeu  cut  back.  Proposals  continue  to  persist  in  the  fiscal  year  1SS5  budget 
eliminate  support  for  ja'aduate  fellowships  in  the  Title  VI  International  program 
area;  HI  the  Title  H  library  area  and  in  the  Title  iX  graduate  fellowship  area.  We 
must  reverse  this  course.  Otherwise,  graduate  debt  levels  will  continue  to  rise  and 
the  opportunities  for  graduate  education  in  fields  cmtside  of  the  so  called  **hard  sci- 
ences" will  continue  to  wither  in  the  winds  of  .the  fed^rar  support  process.  Wl^t  is 
netted  is  a  combination  of  developments  and  Mr  Simon's  reauthorization  proposals 
which  begin  at  least  to  speak  to  all  of  these  areas  As  I  have  indicated,  previously, 
we  do  need  additional  federal  support  for  libraries,*  research  libraries,  and  research 
facilities.  This  will  go  towards  rebuilding  our  r^earch  capacity  in  all  areas  of  the 
University.  We  also  need  new  fellowshi^rograms  and  expanded  fellowship  pro- 
-ams for  minorities  and  women  such^jdlthe  opportunities  for  advanced  graduate 
education  continue  to  grow  for  all  segments  of  our  complex  multi-racial,  multi-cul- 
tural society.  In  addition,  to  increased  support  levels  for  existing  prc^ams,  we  also 
need  some  new  programs.  There  are  two  suggestions  brought  forward  by  the  subh 
committee  that  have  been  m^e  that  I  want  to  commend,  and  I  ui^e  that  these  op- 
portunities be  expanded  if  at  all  possible.  The  fii^  of  these  is  the  continuatioh  and 
actual  appropriations  for  the  National  Graduate  Fellows  Program.  Adding  a  federal- 
4ly  financed  fellowship  program  in  areas  of  national  need  and  particularly  in  the 
^reas  of  the  arts,  humanities  and  social  sciences  will  give  us  a  core  of  support  for 
the  very  best  students  in  these  fields  and  these  fields  need  to  be  nurtured  now  par- 
ticularly when  they  are  not  in  high  favor  in  the  economy.  I  sctn  convinced  that 
talent  will  be  needed  in  these  areas  in  the  future  and  this,  of  course,  includes  the 
areas  of  language  study,  and  area  studies.  We  must  increase  our  hard  knowledge  of 
the  language  and  culture  of  areas  throi^hout  tbe  world  We  are  just  not  doing 
enough  in  this  area. 

The  second  program  that  the  reauthorijEation  proposals  discuss  is  the  notion  of 
adding  graduate  students  to  the  Pell  Grant  prc^am  for  the  first  yeaaspf  graduate 
studies.  In  my  opinion,  this  addition  of  a  need-based  grant  program^  the  current' 
array  of  federal  financial  assistance  programs  at  the  graduate  level  will  substantial- 
ly increase  graduate  opportunities  for  those  individuals  who  are  reluctant  to  assume 
large  debt  burdens  in  order  to  pursue  advanced  levels  of  education  and  of  course, 
implicitly  by  supporting  both  of  those  j^rograms  I  am  indeed  also  supporting  any 
initiative  that,  the  federal  g6vemment  might  take  to  reduce  graduate  student  debt 
levete.  Graduate  students  at  the  Southern  Illinois  University  at  CarbondaJe  bor- 
rowed some  $2.G  milUon  dollars  in  giiaranteed  student  loans,  This  is  an  enormous 
sum  of  money  and  to.  think  that  these  graduates  go  out  into  the  world  with  'new 
degrees,  new  skills,  and  ^tart  new  careers  with  this  burden  is  astoniahing  to  me; 
but,  clearly,  with  no,  other,  kinds  of  financial  assistance  av^lable,  this  is  whartjir 
students  are  doing.  This  argues  that  their  comniitnient  to  learning  new  stflTls  tor 
thenjselves  and  for  the -needs  of  the  nation  are,  in  fact,  extraordinary  and  we  just 
should  be  doing  somt^ning  more  to  support  th^  individuals.  We  also,  mention  the 
question  of  independent  student  status  for  graduate  students.  Most  graduate  stu- 
dents that  we  have  at  Siuthem  Illinois  University  are  financially  independent  from 
their  parents.  I  commenli  Mr.  Simon  for  his  .recognition  of  this  fact  and  for  his  pro- 
posal to  make  graduate  students  independent  by  definition. 

- 1  thwisk  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  I  commend  your  efforts 
to  achieve  increased  levels  of  support  for  graduate  education  in  the  next  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Graduate  education  was  largely  left  out  of  pre^ 
vious  reauthorization  exercises  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  participate  in  this  hear- 
ing policy  developing  process  that  you  have  brought  to  St.  Louis  today,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any^^u^tions  the  Committee  might  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you  and  ril  reserve  my  questions  until  the 
entire  panel  presents  their  testimony.  Dr,  Mward  Wilson,  dean  of 
t^e  graduate  school  htTe  at  WasWngton  Univem^ 
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Mr.  WifcSON.  Thank;  you,  Representative  Coleman  and— and  to 
Representative- Simon  for  the  op;portunity  given  me  to  speaJk  here. 

'I'll  try  and  follow  your  guidance  to  summarize  for  a— a  number  of 
things  and  to  elaborate  in  more  detail  in  written  testimony.  The 
recent  proposals  for  reauthorization  contain  a  hc^t  of  very  welcome 
changes  and  innovations  in  Federal  assistance  to  graduate  study 
but  rm  going  to  limit  my  remarks, to  four  areas  where  I  believe  the 
need  is  especially  critical.  The  top  priority  is  one  touched  on  by  Dr. 
Hansen,  that  being  fellowships  for  graduate  students.  The  second 
one  has  been  discussed  at  some  length  here  today  are  funds  for  im- 
provement of  research  libraries  and  research  facOities.  The  third 
which  was  alluded  to  in  the  last  panel  incentives  for  new  programs 
for  teacher  training  and  then  the  various  title  IV  programs  as  they 
apply  to  graduate  work.  I  think  all  of  us  are  quite  well  aware  of 
the  huge  success  of  the  NFS  and  MDA  prt^ams  in  building  up 
graduate  studies  in-  the  late  sixties  and  early  seventies  and  the 
equally  unfortunate  "drop  in  both  num)||rs  and,  more  painful,  qual- 
ity as  well  with  the  reduction  in  those  programs.  I  haven't  heard 
any  graduate  dean  argue  that  it's  appropriate  to  build  the  enroll- 
ments back  to  what  they  were  in  the  sixties  but  .we  are  very,  veiy 
concerned  that  we  not  see  a  continuing  decline.  The  current  ab- 
sence of  any  f«ierally  funded  fellowship  program  in  the  human- 
ities is  very,  veiV  unfortunate.  It  does  send  a  signal  to  our  talented 
undergraduates  in  the  area  that  it's  not  one  where  the  Nation  sees 
high  priorities  and  that's  regrettable.  For  that  reason  I  then  .was 
very,  very  pleased  to  see  the  propt^al  by  the  chairman  to  create 
under  part  C  of  title  IX  the  National  Graduate  Fellowship  Prograni 
providing  merit  fellowfhi^  to  students  of  the  arts  and  humanities, 
social  sciences,  as  -well  as  areas  of  national  need.  I'm  aware  that 
Representative  Coleman  has  recently  sugg^ted  a  fellowship  pro- 

•  gram  which,  instead  of  creating  portable  fellowships  would  create 
institutional  fellowships  in  a  variety  of  areas.  And  I  very  strongly 
support  the  notion  of  institutional  fellowships  as  did  Df.- Hansen. 
Perhaps  one  might  ,  really  envision  a  double  structure  with  a  little 
bit  of  both.  My  one  concern  is  that  th^  proposal  put  forward  by 
Representative  Coleman  ^  the  limitation  in  areas,  particularly 
the— the  absence  of  the  humanities.  It's  quite  true  that  by  compari- 
son with  the  humanities  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  is 
being  pretty  well  funded.  I'm  a  mathematician  a^ipdTsome  numbers 
that  I  ve  seen  recently  are  very,  very  disturbing.  I'll  quote  them 
briefly.  From'  1973  iip  till  last  year  we  saw  a  drop  of  41  percent  in 
the  number  of  FhlD.'s  in  mathematics  awarded  to  U.S.  citizens. 
The  absoliite  number  lis  774  down  to  455rThat  gets  hidden  when 
you  look  at  enrollment  figures.  It  doesn't  show  anything  like  a  40- 
percent  drop  in  mathematics  enrollment.  The  reason  is  that  in  the 
same  period  we  had  a  corresponding  increase  from  22  percent  to  39 
percent  in  the  number  of  mathematics  Ph.D.'s  awarded  by  institu- 
tions in  this  country  to  foreign  students.  We  are  very,  very  fond  of 
our  foreign  students  and  they're  delightful  but  that  drop  in  domes- 
tic Ph.D.  s  is  one  that  should  be  a  matter  of  some  national  concern. 
And  it's  for  that  reason  that  I  certainly' do  Support  initiatives  in 
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various  directions  for  merit  fellowships  as  well  as  research  assist- 
^t-  ships  in  sciences.  The  disproportionately  small  percentages  in 
minorities  and  women  in  many  areas  of  graduate  study  remains  a 
matter  of  national  shame  and  it's  therefore  extremely  regrettable 
tha^^^^S^OP  is  the  only  national  fellowship  program  addressing 
those  shortages  and  it's  been  threatened  repeatedly  with  abolition 
and  contimied  only  with)  inadequate  funding.  G-A)P  programs 
hsive  suffered  from  some^ther  drawbacks,  iiotably  from  adminis- 
trative problems  that  I  allude  -to  in  my  testii^iony  ,and  the  stipend 
level  is  frozen  at  4,500  per  year.  That  frozen  stipend  level  has 
served  to  create  in  the  mmds  of  some  the  impression  that  the  pro-' 
graiii  is  a  second  rate  one  and  that's  highly  undesirable.  And  there- 
fore I— I  strongly  approved  of  the  suggestions  of  both  the  chairman 
and  Representative  Coleman  for  increasing*  the  stipend  level,  8,500 
or  9,000- are  the  numbers  frequently  talked  about.  It  would  also  be 
hopeful  within  the  future  tluit  the  administrative  procedures  for 
the  program  might  be  a -little  closer  to  those  employed  by  the  NSF 
Program.  Til  skip  over  my  conmients  on  rt^arch  libraries  and  fa-^ 
cilities  because  that  topic  has  been  quite  well  txjVered.  The  last? 
panel  did  describe,  or  did  touch  on,  mechanisms  for  Federal  assist- 
ance to  teacher  training.  In  my  testimony  I  talked  about  a  couple 
of  ideas  that  we've  had  here  that  are  still  under  discussion.  J  think 
they  suggest  a  sort  of  wide-ranging  initiatives  that  I  think  we're 

foijjg-to  Tiiid  in  the  next  few  years  throughout  tha  country.  I  don't 
tunk  we're  ready  yet  to  suggest  any  countrywide  program,  but  it 
would  be  entirely  appropriate  gnd  it^s  my  hope  that  the  authorized 
bill  will  mclude  strong  support  for  initiatives  wherever  they  arise. 

My  final  comments  concern  the  use  of  title  IV  money  for  gradu- 
ate purposes.  There  we  have  found  the  use  of  college  work  study 
mone3t  for  graduate  students  to  be  enormously  heljpml  and  we  ap- 
plaud tht^proposed-  rewording  of  the  reauthorized  legislation 
milking  ejpicit  the  appiropriateness  of  these  funds  for  undergtadu- 
ate  and  .gi*aduate  activities.  It  has  been  suggested  that  t|iere  should 
be'  a  mandate  in  the  legislation  of  a  10-percent  set-aside  of  college 
work  study  money.  We  do  not  see  ttie  nci^l  tor  the  10-percent  set- 
aside.  At  this  institution  we're  currehtly  spending  well  in  excess  of 
10  percent  of  the  institutional  CWF  allocation  for  graduate  activi- 
ties. We  have  a  slight  fear  that  a  mandate  of.  a  set-aside  might  sug- 
gest to  some  that  it  is  inappropriate  to  use  considerably  more  and 
think  that's  something  that  should  be  an  institutional  decision.' We 
hope  the  C-ongress  wOl  continue  to  yiew  with  approbation  the 
entire  college  Work  Study  Program  and  continue  to  fund  it  in  a 
way  commensurate  with  inflation.  The  "use  of  Pell  Grants  for  first 
year  graduate  students  would  certainly  be  a  value  to  many  deserv- 
ing -students.  However,  I  would  not  be *abletto  favor  that  approach  - 
if  the  result  were  to  be  an  inability  to  meet  the  other  financial 
needs 'that  I've  discussed  abovei  It  would  greatly^d,  of  course,  to 
the — the  cost  of-the  entire  Pell  Grant  Program/i:^  suggestions  of 
the  chairman  for  iji^provements.  in  the  GSL  Pro-am  by  ehmina-  . 
tion  of  the  origination  fee  and  raising  of  the  loan  limit  t^  $7,0^ 
per  year  for  graduate  students  are  extremely  vvrelcome.  In  my  wri^ 
ten  testimony  I've  included  some  tables  noting  our  current  unmet 
need  at  graduate  levels  for  more  CWF  funds' arid  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing GSL  loan  amount  that  we've  seen  ,  in  r^ent  years.  And  I 


agree  ^ with  others  who  are  suggesting  that  in  the  short/^^  wc  be- 
lieve it  would  be  |ppropriate  to  maintain  GSL  rougEIy  in  current 
terms  while  simultaneously  using  alternative  support  means  to  de- 
crease the  dependence  on  loans  Jby  graduate  students.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  CoLEMAi^.  Thank  you,  doctor.  . 
X^^Prepared  statement  of  Edward  N.  Wilson  follows:]  > 

Akts  AKD  ScijaHCis,  Washington  Ukivk^tc 

Thimk  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  yp«rih»ve  given  xne  to  discuss  iny 
perceptions  of  current  funding  needs  in  graduate  education:  The  recent  propcjsals  by 
the  Chair  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educatidn  Act  of  1965  contain  a  hp^  of 
extremely  welcome  changes  and  innovations  in  federal  assistance  to  gtadijateJtudy- 
In  the  in4:eriB»ta  of  brevity,  I  irfudl  lixnit  my  remarks  of  tto  fgdiowing  aiiteas  I 
believe  the  need  i»  especially  critical.  "Su  ^  ^ 

1,  Merit-based  Fellowships  for  Graduate  Student»,T  ^  . 

2.  Federal  Aid  for  Improvembnt  of  Re&^^h  Libraries  and  Research  Facilities, 
.    ,  3.  Incentives  for  New  Programs  in  Teachef  TrrfKing. 

4.  Applicability  to  Graduate  Work  of  the  Coj2^e  Work  Study  and  Other  Title  W/ 
Programs.  .        /    '  .  ' 

The  success  during  th^  late  60s  aiflS  earl/7(^  of  the  S[SF  and  NDEA  Fellowship 
Proiframs  in  attracting  large  numbers  oHttgh  quality  students  to,  undertake  gradu- 
ate study  has  been  well  document^(J.,*aS{e  reduction  in  these  Fellowship  Hr%rams 
over  the  past  ten  years  has  contributed  to  an  equally  well  documented  naticmal  de- 
cline in  both  graduate  enrollment  and  quality  of  graduate  students.  Few  would 
angue  that  it  is  appropriate  to  build  enrollments  back  to  the  levels  of  15  years  ago. 
However,  immediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  avoid  continuing  decHn^i  in  enrollment 
and  quality.^  Merit  Fellowship  programs  underwritten  by  the  federal  government 
can  provide  a  much  needed  signal  of  national  priority  on  the  worthine^  of  graduate 
^education  and  an  incentive  for  talented  imd€j^graduate«;to  pursuex^  academic 
interests.  The  current  absents  of  any  federally  funded  Fellowship  prqsram  in  the 
humanities  is  especially  unfortunate.  At  W^mgton  University,  we  have  been  able 
to  establish  a  harfdfui  of  pr^ate^y  fun^  Special  Fellowships  in  certain  areas 
within  the  humanities;  these Jtove  proved  to  be  sucoaasful  in  attracting  a  number  of 
extremely  well  Qualified  mii&iculanta  to  our  pitgrams.  Although  we  continue  to 
seek  private  lufiding  for  special  fellowi^ips  In  other  areas,  it  is  most  unlikely  that 
|we  will  be  able  to  meet  all  of  our  fu|!iding  needs  in  such  diverse  areas  as  foreign 
^langu^es,  Asian  Studies,  Cbmparatiye  Literature,  and  creative  writing.  For  these 
reasons,  the  propoi^al  by  the  Chairmfei  to  create  under  Part  C  of  Title  IX  a  National 
-Graduate  Fellows  Program  providintjg  merit  fellowships  to  students  of  th^  arts,  hu- 
manities, social  sciences,  and  other  areas  of  national  need  is  esp^Erially  welcome.  I 
believe  an  ideal  structure  might  involve  a  combination  of  portable  fellowships  and 
institutional  fellowships.  It  woul^'therefore  be  doubly  welcome  if  Uhe  program  pro- 
posed by  the  Chairman  were' matched  by  another  program  of  merit  fellowships  allo- 
cated to  Institutions  through  a  competitive  process.  By  comparison  with  the  human- 
ities, the  physical  and  biological  science©  are  currently  wellfunded.  However,  at  thjiT^ 
institution  and  elsewhere,  thef  impact  of  enrollment  drops  in  th^  ai^as  has  b^n 
n^asked  by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  studenta  For  example^  in  my 
own  discipline  of  mathematics,  the  41%  drop  from  774  Ph.D.s  awarded  to  U.S,  citi- 
zens in  1973  to  455  such  Ph;D^  ,last  year  has  been  compensated  by  a  corresponding 
increase  from  22%  to  39%  in  the  number  of  all  mathematics  Ph.D.s  awarded  by 
U.S.  institutions  to  foreign  students/ Phymcs  and  engineering  have  seen  a  similar 
phenomenon.  For  this  reason,  I  strongly  support  the  sugg^ions  made  by  Senatoi«  ^ 
Danforth  and  Eagleton  in  their  blueprint  bill  on  University  K^^ch  Gapacihr  Res- 
-  ioration  far  an  increase  in  ihe  number  of  merit ^eiiowsiup^  and  research^Bi^tant-  ^ 
ships  awarded  in  the  sciences. 

The  disproportionately  small  percentages  of  minorities  and  women  in  many  areas 
of  graduate  study  rernain  a  matter  of  national  shame.  It  is  therefpre  extremely  re- 
grettable  that  G^-POP,  the  only  national  Fellowship  Program  uniformly  addressing 
the  shortages,  has  been  threatened  with  abolition  repeatedly  in  recent  years  and 
has  ultimabelv  been  continued  with,  very  inmiequate  funding.  The  G-POr  program 
has  suffered  from  additional  drawbacks:  —  , 

(i)  Stipend  levels-frozen  at  $4500/year  and  serving  thereby  to  foster  the  impres- 
sion  that  the  progtam  has  a  sdCond-rate  aura;  (ii)  late  award  scTieduIes  greatly  in-  . 
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hibituig  the  usefulness  of  the  fellowships  for  recruiting  purposes;  (iii)  restriction  to 
«t  jnofcJt  SIX  program  areas  supoorted  by  G-POP  at  any  given  institution;  and 

The  proposal  by  Chairman  Simon  to  increase*  the  U-POP  stipend  level  to  $9000  is 
one  I  strongly  support.  In  general,  1  believe  the  prc^am  would  be  greaUy- strength- 
ened by- an  effort  to  keep  $tiDend  levels  and  administrative  procedures  compatible 
with  those  employed  by  the  NSF  Fellowship  Program.  In  particular/ administrative 
.  c|ianges  serving  to  establish  an  early  award  schedule,  eliminate  pn^m  restric- 
lions,  ehminate  a  need  t^t  for  recipients,  and  clarify  award  crit^jria  would  be  bene- 
ficial. ,         .      \  .  . 

Aside  from  securing  qualified  facultyV  the  most  difficult  task  for  graduate  institu- 
tions IS  to  provide  the  funds  neces^ry  to  maintain  up-tcndate  n^arch  libraries  and 
r^arch  equipnient.  There  is  currently  a  need  nationwide  for  very  large  9%mndi-' 
tures  in  these  areas.  The  ability  of  graduate  institutions  to  provide  well  trfced 
scholars  for  the  future  and  to  continue  to  supply  the  basic  r^arch  demanddl  by 
mdustry  depends  to  n  large  extent  on  our  meeting  this  need/ 1  therefore  strongly 
support  the  proposals  of  the  Chairman  and  Senators  Danforth  and  Eagleton  to  pro- 
vide federal  funds  for.  this  purpose. 

Our  national  attention  has  recently  been  focused  on  instructional  and  curricular 
inadequacies  m  our  secondary  schools.  Title  V  of  the  proposed  reauthorized  Higher 
Education  Act  proposes  several  welcome  mechanisms  for  federal  assistance  in  these 
areas.  By  way  of  illustration,  I  will  briefly  mention  two  pn^am  ideas  discussed  at 
some  length  this  year  at  Washington  Uliiversity  The  first  idea  was  to  initiate  a 
^  summer  enrichment  institute  for  local  high  schooi  mathematics  teachers  stressing 
I  concrete  techniques  appropriate  for  the  integration  of  computers"  into  the  teaching 
'^of  upper-level  high  school  mathematics  courses.  Preliminaiy  contracts  with  local 
schools  suggested  the  existence  of  considerable  interest  in  this  proposal  on  the^part 
of  teachers.  However,  efforts  to  secure  needed  funding  from  private  sources  for  an 
institiUe  this  coming  summer  failed,  arid  we  are  therefore  forced  to  delay  implemen- 
tation of  this  idea  for  at  least  another  year.  Our  second  program  idea  is  to  create  a 
teaching-internship  prc^am  for  graduate  students  willing  to  ^xploi^  the  career  pos- 
sibility of  secondary  school  teaching.  This  would  be  a  two-year  Master's  program  in- 
volving a  combination  of  graduate  coutse  work,  teaching  assistantshipe  in  freshman- 
level  collie  courses,  and  two  or  three  sem^^ters  of  part^ime  teaching  in  secondary 
school  In  order  to  attract  very  high  quality  students,  the  University  would  provide 
full  tuition  scholarships  for  students  and  would  »eek  to  provide  outside 'support  for 
student  stipends  compatible  to'those^ffered  Ph.D:  students.  Several  local  school  dis- 
trict superintendents  have  expressed^  willii^ajs  to  provide  part  of  th^  stipends 
in  return  for  teaching  services  rendered  in  their  schools.  Hej6ce  we  have  the  ingredi- 
ents for  one  of  the  much  discussed  school-college  partnerships.  However,  to  complete 
funding  of  stipends  and  to  provide  additional  support  for  current  teachers  desiring 
to  .take  a:  year's  sabbatical  leave  for  advanced  study,  a  third  partner  is  needed.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  reauthorized  bill  will  provide  strong  support  for  a  v^iety  of  initia- 
tives such  as  these  in  teacher  training. 

My  final  coixjments  concern  the  current,  and  proposed  use  of  Title  IV  support  for 
graduate  purposes.  We  have  found  the  u^e  of  College  Work-^tudy  money  for  gradu- 
ate students  to  be  enormously  helpful  and  applaud  the  propo*^  rewording  of  the 
reauthorized' legislation  making  explicit  the  appixipriateness  of  these  funds  for  both 
under^aduate  and  graduate  activities.  Since  we,  along  with  many  r^arch  institu- 
tions, currently  spend \well  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  our  institution's  CWS  alloca- 
in*»duate  activiti^  and  fear  that  a  mandate  of  a  10  percent  set-aside  in 
CWS  for  graduate  students  might  convey  to  some  a  sugg^tion  that  it  was  inappro 
priate  to  use  a  considembly  larger  percentage  for  this  purpose,  we  believe  that  opti- 
mal institutional  flexibility  can  b^  maintained  without  set-aside  stipulation.  It  is  my 
liope  that  the  Congress  v^ill  continue  to  view  with  approbation  the  entiij[cws  pro" 
gram  and  will  in  the  future  make  increases  in  its  buQget  commensuralfiwith  infla- 
tion. While  the  use  of  Pd|  grants  for  firi^yeiir  graduate  students  would  undeniably 
be  of  value  to  many  deserving  student^O  do  not  favor  this  approach  if  the  result 
were  to  be  an  inability  to^  meet  the  other  financial  needs  I  tave  discussed  above. 
The  suggestion  of  the  Chairman  for  improvements  in  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  by  elimination  of  the  origination  fee  and  raising  of  the  loan  limit  to  ?7000/ 
year  for  graduate  studeiits  ;are  very  welcqpie.  In  my  written  testimony  I  have  in- 
cluded tables  indicating  oi^r  current  use  of  Title  IV  monies  for  graduate  purposes. 
Par^icualrly  noteworthy  ^jS^he  unmet  need  for  CWS  funds  and  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing average  GSL  loan.  I  echo  the  conclusions  of  others  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
txiaintain  the  GSL  I*r(^am  at  roughly  its  current  budgetary  level  in  the  short  run,  . 
while  simultaneously  using  alternative  support  programs  t^  decrease  the  depend- 
ence on  loans  by  graduate  students. 
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Think  you  again  for  making  it  pcwaifale  for  me  to  »pe^Jfc-*rt^^u  on  theM  mat- 
tew.  I  wiji  be  £ppy  to  mpond  to  i|ny  questions  you  inay  have. 
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AMNOIX 1:  FEDERAl  FUNDS  USED  BY  WASHINGTON  UNIVEfiSllY  GRADUATE  STUDEIJTS " 


prognw  (GTOP) 


1979^,„  

$307,654 

■124 

^  145,440 

16 

494.275 

m 

203,324 

.■  23  ■ 

693.170 

191 

17S,50O 

^22 

€17,912  ■ 

153 

%2m 

'  2J31 
3,629 
4.03? 


755,128 
409,878 
377,46s 


157  ■ 

$2,744 

"  $65,500 

.   29  ■ 

■■■  K,258 

235 

3,213 

106,460"" 

33 

'  2,0OS 

124. 

3,297 

89,250 

44 

;  ■  2,02S 

102' 

3,701 

,  n5<750 

45, 

I  2,572 
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APPENDIX  2: 1982-83  USE  Of  FEDERAL  LOW  fWGRm  BY  WASHINGTC^  UNIVERSITY  GRADyATE 
: ,        ;  '■.  ,    STUDENTS'"  „  ■  '       ;     -  ^ 


Anttfopofc©  '     '   'I  57,500  2  ;?,500..... 

Art.Jndircheofc©  -'■   -  -  1    ,  2.500  

Bioiogy  and  biomidiui .  .  ' . 

sOHftes...,.   16  .55,703  ™ 

Ownijtiy                           1  .2,500'  /     <  19,005  — 

a»»ic$...:                          I  •  ••■   2,500    -.. 

towatiw iiteatufe...„.  .  .t.  4,000  2  6,300.- 
■  Earth  and  pl»e(*y  * 

soence  :  :.._,.:.-.;.,...:....-.„...l,.-.:.„:.,    _  3,  .9,000 

Ecwwfflcs  -  :     ■       ,  :    :  2,300'  «  12  .  ^.ISS 

.EduMtiCfi  ,........„.:             14  31,200  19  7J,631 

■  pii^tam                           I  •     2,500  .  9  38.433 

Gwmw'  ,       .  1  ,    .  m    :.     •  .   2.  ,  .  9,700 


1 

ittwmUs.....,.-    -™  •■ ,  ■  1 

Mwic...,  6   .       15,400  .        12^  ■  ■  ,41 

ftgaiWil)(ioai>W8wor„.„    ™....:.....   2  ■  B.sao  ^.....^^  ,.  H 

mssoftrf...  -  :             ■  .  I          4,500  •         10,.  40,433  I    -  ,  3,000. 

Riysics,,..                 ■          2          6,500  3  J5.000    . 

Witbl'sciMces,....            -      2       •  5,000  2  '  7,000..-...,.:   — 

■ftycWlw;:.                     .3,."    :  7,500  .         31  138,098    

R«i»nc8i»gu^                  .1          5,000  .1  2,500    

.Soon  wifii  ;  ...:...„-.-   .  6  26,000  ..:  , 

Sockko  ,,                        2  "         3,600'  ■  -    ■  ■  5  21,784-  ' 

SpucJi  iwd  healing.  ,       :     1     -     2,500  -  '    1  5,000   ' 

3«ak5.;„.:.,.„...,.  ■..     .       2   ■  ■    7,500  ,-4     -  is^ifeg ■..„..._   .... 

Wan  adnwlslfitoi  :  -        1  3,500  


Total   '45        115,750    ■         153     .  'fin.giSv  2  6,000 


Mr.  COLE34AN.  Doctor  Olson,  would  you  care  to—-: 
Mr.  Mr.  Ckjleman,  thank  you  very  much.  I  cTeeply  appreci- 

ate the  opportunity  to  speak  t*ice  before  your  committee.  Anid 
again  Fve  summarissed  iny  Written  statement.  I  do  talk  a  little  in 
my  statement  about  the  importance  of  graduate  education  and  re- 
search as  national  resources  and  I  am  pleased  to  see  the  committee  , 
recognizes  that  in  the  approach  you're  taking.  One  of  the  major 
concerns  it  seems  to  me  is  that  we  need  to  provide  continuing  sup-  • 
port  in  graduate  education.  And  that's  one  reason  why,  for  exam- 
ple, I  share  my  colleague's  concern  about  the  first-year  graduate 
■entitlement  "in  the  program.  It's  a  good-rit's  a  good  idea  but  what 
'is  needed  really  more  would  be  xoritiriuing  support  ' for ^e^for 
the— for  the  graduate— graduate  student.  There's  a  number  of  stu- 
dents who  do  pot  attend  graduate  school  because  of  high  costs— the 
number's  great  and  it  varies,  of  course,  among  departments.  For 
example,  the  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,,  agrftultural  engi- 
neering identified  20  students  who  did  not  enter  its  program  in  the 
fall  of  1988  because  of  high  costs.  The  department— 4;he  College  of 
Veterinary  Medicine  identified  a  loss  of  graduate  ^^cations  pri- 
marily because  of  the  high  level  of  salary  currently  ^d  to  veteri- 
narians, so  it  varies-  And' it's  true  of  engineering  too.  It's  difficult 
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to  get  baccalaureate  engineers  into  graduate  prc^ams  because  of 
the  high  sallies  they  can— they  can  get.  But  in  every  instance  vir- 
tually  all  who  attend  graduate  schools  at  University  of  Missouri 
U)iumbia  have  need  of  some  kind  or  another  and  about  one-quar- 
ter of      the  graduate  or  professional  students  on  the  Columbia 
campus  of  the  University  of  Missouri  rely  on  the  GSL  Program  for 
support.  And  reliance  on  loans  to  too  great  an  extent  can  pose  a 
senou^Tmahcial  .burden  particularly  for  those  people  who  are-^ 
who  are  interested  in  and  motivated  in  the  direction  of  teaching  for 
the—for  the  opportunities  that  have  been  suggested  for  repayment 
are  not  great.  And  because  of— of  the  financial  constraints,"  we' 
are— we  are  finding  that  an  increasing  portion  of  our  graduate  stu- 
dent population  is^made  up  of  Ibn-U.S;  citizens.  For  example,  at 
the  University  of  Missouri  doctor's  degrees  awarded  in  engineering 
have  dechned  considerably  and  the  increase'  in  the  total  number  of 
graduate  students  who  are  not^U.S.  citizens  has  been  substantial. 
More  than  half  of  our  engineering  graduate -stadents  are  not  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Well,  all  of  these— all  of  th^. problems  lead  me  to 
look  with  particular  approbation  upon  your  own  initiative,  Mr. 
Cx)leman.  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  you  have  introduce^  legisla- 
tion under  title  IX  that  would  provide  'institutional  support  As  I 
understand  it  the  legislation  would  provid"^  $9,000  in  financial  sup- 
port each  year  for  I  believe  it's  a  period  of  3  years  as  Fve  under- ^ 
stood  the  legislation  to  graduate  students  in  certain  categories  and 
also  provide  institutional  support  fpr— to  the  departments  or  to  the 
universities.  This— this  kind  of  support  to'  underwrite  the  very 
•  {j^Vy  cosi;  of  graduate  work  remindr-me  of  the  very  successful 
SSI  A  ^  number  of  years  ago.  One  of  the  problems  with 

NDEA  programs  was  that  it  encouraged  the  establishment  of  new 
proi^ams  there  and  did—did  encourage  us  to  hav^  some  programs 
that  perhaps  we  wish  we  did  not  have  now.  But  as  I  understand 
your  legislation,  you  are  limiting  it  to  established  programs. 
Your— your  proposition  I  can  tell  you  is  a  very  good-^a  very  good 
■  idea.  I,  too,  would  like  to  hope  that  the  areas  to  be  covered  could  be 
increased  somewhat.  I  understand  the— can  .underatand  the  prob- 
"lem  but  somehow  or  other  we've  got  to  find  the  way  to  encourage 
young  people  in  the  liumanities  and  certain  of  the  social  sciences 
to— to  go  to  graduate  school.  And  I— I— but  it— a  conibination  of— 
of  the  current  merit  fellowships  and  your  program  might  do  that. 
I— I  don  t  know  b.ut  i  would  hope  that  as  you-— as  you  work  this 
through  that  you  can  find— ^nd  a  way  to  add  to  it.  r  also  would 
hke  to  Urge  the  continuation  and  more  adequate  funding  of  the  G~ 
POP  program.  It  has  been  a  good  pr£%ram.  We— we  send  too  few 
signals  to  women  and  to  minorities"  about  oppoi^umties  for  gradu-  ' 
ate  work  and  this  is  one  way  in  which  we  can  effectively— effective- 
ly do  that.  We  are  strongly  in  favor  of  increasing  the  size  of  the 
stipend  and  Id  like  to  suggest  that  the  areas  of  eligibility  be— be 
broadened.  Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  for  the  recofd  in  this  session 
as  well  as  in  the  earlier  session  that  somes  how  or  other^we  have 
got  to  find  a  way  to  enable  institutions  to  improve  their^braries, 
to  bring  their  instrumentation  up  to  date  and  to  improve  their 
graduate  and  research  facilities.  It  may  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
particular  committee,  this,  particular  area  of  concern,  but  it  &  a 
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matter  of  great  concern  to  all  of  us  in.graduatie  institutions.  Thank 
you  very  much.  ■  '  • 

Mr.  Golem  AN.  Thank  you.  Well,  I  appreciate  you  reemphasizing 
those  comments  and  Tli  let  our  l^ist  ^tness  testify  before  getting 
into  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  points  that  you  all  have  raised.  Ms.  . 
Patricia  Boone  who  li  a  G-POP  fellowship  ^recipient  here  at  Wash- 
ington University  is  bur  next  witness  and  Vm  delighted  to  have  her 
here  and  hear  fijstiumd  from  somebody  whq  has  gone  through  this 
te*rrihiy  ordeal.        ;  >  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  PATRICIA  BOONE,  G-PGP  FELLOW  IN  ^ 
CHEMISTRY,  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

*  Ms.  Boone.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  ad- 
dress the  committee.  I'd  like  to  speak  briefly  on  my  experiences  in 
graduate  school  and  the  need  .that  G4K)P  fills  for  me.  I  must 
admit  I  felt  odd  becoming  a  G'-K)P  fellow.  Educated  and  capable,   •  ' 
rve  never  \;ieen  knowingly  deprived  or  subj^ted  to  any  type  of  dis- 
crimmation.  I  knew  there  were  not  many  minority  chemists  but  I 
thought  the  opportunities  were  there  if  you  looked  for  them  and 
grasped  them.' I  soon  realized,  hov^ev>r,  that  if  I  was  t(^  moldi  this  . 
opportunity  into  a-career,  Vd4iave  to  learn  more  than  just  science. 
I  would  have  to  magically  acquire  that  what  call  professional  pa- 
nacheT  the  confidence,  independence,  creativity,  and  forcefulness — 
that  emanates,  frpm  successful  scientists  as  well  ub  what  seejned  to 
be  a  hundred  ancillary  skills^  J  was  drained  just  with  coping.  I  * 
didn^t  seem  to  be  heading  aiiy where.  I  know  you  can't  make  a  hard 
task  easy'but  was  it  really  supposed  to  be  this  difficult.  Why  did  it 
seem  harder  for  nie' than  for  the  other  chemistry  students?  ^ 

Mr-  Coleman.  I  asked  tl^at  same  question  wlven  l  was  in  law 
school/  •  ^  „  :  "  ■ 

Ms.  Boone.  And  I  really— I  wonderedaf  I  was  supposed  to  be  in 
graduatfi  school  or' npt^Tie  doubts  were  destroying  ifty  belief  in- 
njyseif  and  my  dre^gmB/^re  dying.  But  gradually  as  I  listened  to 
G*-POP  speakers  ^■Hffked  with  other  G-POP  fellows,  I  realized  it 
was  not  me.  The  yHKr  chemijstry  students  may  not  liave  been  expe- 
riencing ray  difficulties  but  the  other  G-POP  people  were.  The  edu- 
cation and  upbringing  which  had  taught  us  to  dreams. and  to  strive  ^ 
had  not  provided  the  tools  we;,  needed  to  achieve  our  goials.  For 
myself,  I  was  the  first  of  my- family  to  enter  college,  muiih  less  /  • 
graduate  school.  While  my  friends  were  normal  folks,  having 
friends  and  family.  I  had  few  role  models  and  no  one  outside  of  G- 
.  POP  really  understood  and  could  help  me  understand  myself  G- 
POP  supported  me  .a^  I  struggled.  G-rPOP  funding  kssened  my 
-  duties,  in  -  the,  department-  giving,  me  .  njpr£?.-.  .time.  ana  energy  ^tCL„  -.^^.^ 
devote  to  my  work.  I  am  veiry  proud  t6  say  I  will  graduate  this  . 
sunjmer.  I  don^t  know  if  I  would  have  graduated  without  G-POP's 
support  but  I  do  know  that  G--PbP  helped  me  retrieve  my  dreams 
and  ij^^lled  in  me  a  desire  to  work  toward  the  time  when  G-POP 
progA*  are  obsolete.  But  Vm  stiU  amazed  when  I  recall  my  na- 
iveteWR)  ye^ns  ago..!  who  had  felt  odd  being  a  G-^POP  fellow  had    -  • 

needeo^it  most  of  all  How  jnaay, others  don't  know  they  need  it?-L^  _ 

suspect  as  G-^POP  continues  it  will  have  to  expand  if  it  is  to  fill  the 
need  tliat  is  uixexp^tedly  revealed.  I  hope  it  does  so.  ■ 


Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you  very  much,  - 
[Prepared  statement  of  Patricia  Boone  follows:] 

P»ipAiuu>  STATsautsrr  or  Patjucja  Boons,  G-POP  Vvjuow  m  CHjauarRv 

Waskinoton  Univkssjty  '     .  . 

r.M^h^^'Tu'  Patricia'Boone.  I  was  one  of  Washington  University's 

♦l^ r^'Ji  ^"^^  °°  experience*  in  graduate  school  and 
the  need  that  G-POP  filled  for  me:  ^ 

^ I  must  adAiit  I  felt  odd  becoming  a  G-POP  fellow/Educated  and  capable,  I'd  never 
been  knowuigly  deprived  or  subjected  to  discrimination.  I  knew  there  were  not 
itSJted'them**^      '^^^       -  felt  the  opportunities  were  there  for  thoue  who 

I  socn  realized,  however  that  if  I  was  to  mold  this  opportunity  into  a  career.  I 
would  have  to  learn  more  than  sicence.  I  would  have  to  "magically"*'  acquire  "profes- 
sional panache. -the  confidence,  independence,  creativity  and  forcefulness  that 
emanates  from  successful  scientist*,  as  well  as  what  seemed  to  be  a  hundred  ancU- 
iajO' skills.  My  enerijy  was  drained  just  with  coping.  Proifres*  was  invisible  to.  my 

u  1*601  G^i^l.  '  *  ,  . 

•  ^6u  cannot  make  a  W  task  easy,  but  was  it  really  supposed  to  be  this  difficult? 
Why  did  It  seem  harder  ^for  nie  than  the  other  chemistry  students?  Maybe  I 
shouldn  t  be  in  graduate  school?  The  doubt*  were  destroying  my  belief  in  rnvseJ-  mv 
dreams  were.dyin«.  .  ^jm^,  aiy 

Gradually,  as  Ilistened  to  G-POP  speakers  and  talked  with  other  G-POP  fellows, 
^'^^^  ®*i^-®':^i«'"«^ry  students  may  not  have  experienced  my 

difficultii*  but  my  fellow  G-POP  students  were.  The  education  and^ upbringing 
which  had  taught  us  to  dream  and  strive  had  not  provided  the  tools  we  needed  to 
achieve  our  goals,  F^r  myself,  I  wm  the  first  of  my  family,  to  enter  college  much  less 
graduate  school.  While  my- friends  were  "normal"  having  jobs  and  famUiw,  I  had 
few  role  models,  and  no  one  oMside  of  G-POP  who  really  m^tood  and  who  could 
heU)  me  understand  myself. 

G-POT  supported  me  as  I  struggled.  G-POP  funding  leswned  my  duties  in  the 
department  giving  me  more  time  and  eheiw  to  devote  to  my  work.  I  am  very  proud 
to  be  able  to  say  I  will  graduate  with  my  doctorate  this!  summer.  1  don't  know  if  I 
would  have  graduated  without  G-POP's  support,  but  I  do  know  G-POP  helped  me 
,retneve-myjlreams  and  instilled  in  me  a  desire  to  work  toward  a  time  when  the 
need  for  G-POP  programs  will  be  (Aeolete. 

,  t  ^  ?t^^L^™fff^  when  I  recall  my  naivete  of  five  years  ago.  I,  who  had,  felt  odd 
bemg  a  Xjr-POP  fellow,  had  Aeeded  it  most  of  all.  How  many  others  don't  know  they 
need  it?  I  suspect, as  G-POP  continues  it  will  have-to  expand  if  it  is.to  fill  the  unex-, 
pected  need  that  18  revealed.  I  hope  it^does  so. 

I  have  tried  to  provide  some  of  the^infarmation  yoU  are  seeking:  if  not  I  will  be 
pleased  to  try  dnd  answer  your  question*. 

Mr,  ^UKMAN,  Most  of  you  have  made  laudatojy  comnients  re- 
garding our  proposal.  It  has  been  suggested  that  we're  trying  to 
channel  our  effort  into  certain  areas  of  critical  need,  I  wonder, 
since  we  do  have  to  establish  priorities,  if  we  are  just  presenting  a 
wish  list  again  and  that  you  really  do  recognize  the  limitations 
placed  on  us  in  the  funding  side.  Now,  Dr.  Wilson,  you're  a  mathe- 
matician. Are  yoii  suggesting  that  the  dire  need  is  not  as  great  as 
we  perceive  it  is,  or  that  thei-e  is  enough  money  already  out  there 
\^  soiwe  otth^.  critical,  areas,  or  would  you  just  like.to  -openJt  iip  • 
to  humanities  more  in  general?  Could  you  give  me  a  Uttle  bit  more 
dptail  on  that?  ' 

Mr.  Wilson.  It's  hard  to  talk  about  numb^.  What's  especially 
regrettable  now  is  that  we  simply  have  no  Federal  programs  in  the 
humanities.  I'd  likp  to  see  us  get  started  with  one.  My  comments 
on  numbers,  drops,  and  so  forth  in  mathematics  suggests  that  we're 

jn  great  shape  in  mathematics  either  and—and  that  can  be  ex- 
tended  a^jwas  noted  bv  mv  colleague  to  engineering^aTid  to  physics. 
So  we  certamly  need  something  there.  The  model"  ^  be  debated 
whether  it  s  more  felloivships  or  whether  it's  more  riesearch  assist- 
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antships.  And  some  of  the  scientific  disciplines  we  certainly  could— 
could  do  quite  well  with  more  NSF  research  assistantships.  A  few 
more  fellowships  wouldn't, hurt.  I  hate  to  see.  us  go  forward  w;ith 
more  money  in  the  sciences  and  nothing  at  all  in  the  humanities. 
That's— my  colleagues  in  the  humajiities  are  very,  very  severely 
depressed  about  the  State  of  affsiirs  and  I'm  afraid  that'd  be  a 
si^al  of  more  bad  things  to  come. 

Mr.  Coleman.  So  you  re  being  a  good  soldier  today? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  in  my  current  position  I'm  supflpsed  4o  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  needs  all  over. 

Ms.  Hansen.  He's  got  witnesses. 
.  Mr.  Wilson.  I— I'd  be  quite  interested  whether  my  colleagues 
share  what  1— ray  views.  . 

Ms.  Hansen.  I  think  I  said  so  in  my  comments  so  certainly. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Just— jwst  speak  up.  Right.  And  I  know  Dr,  Olson 
echoed  those  same  thoughts..      .  .  • 

Mr.  Olson.  I  echoed  the  sanTe  thing.  I  recogni^  at  the  same 
time,  Mr.  Coleman,  the  dilemma  you  face  and  thatyou  have  ta  get 
started  some — somewhere  and  I— I  don't  know  where  one  make§^ 
that  judgment.  I'd  hope  you  would  jiot  have  to  give  up  too  early 
ron~on  some  of  these  programs.  And  perhai^  there  could  be  a 
degree  of  flo>dbility  built  in  the  legislation  so  that  perhaps  the  Sec- 
retary whoin  I  assume  to  be  administering  this  program  cfuld  from 
tiine,  to  time  identify  areas  of~of  need  that  would  be  

Mr.  Coleman.  Right,  it's  more  discretion. 

Mr.  Olson.  More  discretion  and  not  so  much— not  so  mjuch  re- 
strictive—restrictive  language  in  the  legislation.  That  might  be 
.helpful.  You  know,  to— to  recall  in  the  experience  of  the  NDEA, 
when  the  NDEA  started  out,  it  was  quite  restrictive  in  the  legisla- 
tion. Very  few— I'm  probably  the  only  person  _in  this  room,  who  re- 
members how  they  worked  from  personal  experience  but  gradually 
they  were  broadened  to  include  the  humanities  and  the— and  the 
socuil  sciences  and  therefore  they  were  a  stronger  program.  But 
they  did  stiirt  out  on  a  fairly  limited  basis.      -  . 

Mr.  Coleman.  Yes.  I  recall  going  through  that  process  15  years 
ago.  Can  you  tell  me  basically  if  the  problems  with  attracting  the 
best  and  the  brightest  is  that  we  want  to  attract  them  to  all  the 
fields.  Are  we  getting  those  people  notwithstanding  your  remarks 
about  salaries  some  times  siphoning  off  people  in  some  -of  these 
areas?  Are  the  best  and  brightest  going  to  graduate  school?  If  not, 
could  you  give  me  one  or  two  reasons  why  they're  not?  Is  it>ne 
load,  is  it  the  cost?  ,  ./ 

Hansen.  Well,  certainly  the  best  and  brightest  are  ddtag  ag- 
gressive things  but  some  of  them  are  going  into  business,  *i^me  are 
going  to  professional  "schools.  Certainly  if  you  4ook  at  OTiication 
rates,  at  least  in  my  university  application  rates  are  fajjgugher  for 
professional  schools  than  they  are  for  say  humanitiesrSo  I  thmk 
you  would  find  that  in  general  though  not— no  individual  cases 
would  pertain,  the  high^the  mentality  the  more  they  re  going 
into  highly  competitive  fields  as  opposed  to  fields  where  there's  no 
fellowship  support.' 

Mr.  Coleman;  Yes  ; 
'    Mr.  Wilson.  The  job  market  is  not  good  and  hasn  t  been  good  tor 
some  years  and  we  don't  have  clear  expectations  that  it's  going  to 
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turn  pp  until— well,  some  time  in  the  nineties.  That's  the  problem, 
there  s  just  no  getting  around  that  and  for  that  reason  what  we 
saw  in  the  sixties  when  the  best  and  brightest  were  flocking  to 
graduate  students  in  great  numbers,  I  just  don't  see  that  we're 
gomg  to  get  back  to  that.  But  I  think  we  can  get  a  little  bit  back 
p^rt  way.  We  can  offer  ah  option.  When  we—now,  as  we  frequently 
do,  we  tellan  outstanding  student  in  the  social  sciences  or  the  hu- 
manities that  your  choices  are  to  go  to  graduate  school,  add  to  your 
debt,  get  your  degree,  satisfy  your  intellectual  interests"  and  then 
we  don  t  know.  That's  one  option  versus  go  get  the  MBA  of  go  get 
the  law  degree  and  then  have  much  better  chances.  It's  just  not 
terribly  surprising  which  way  they  go.  All  we— alj  our— all  we  can 
hope  for  and  I  think  what  we're  suggesting  Is  that  with  the  merit 
le  lowship  we  at  least  don't  add  to  that  debt  and  that  we  at  least 
allow  someone  who  has  tlie  interest  to  come  to  grad^iate  school  for 
^a  lew  years,  satisfy  the  academic  interest^,  write  the  dissertation 
and  then  hope  that  a  job  will  be  available.  At  least  they  won't  have 
to  start  off  with  a  huge  debt  that  we've— we've  discussed. 
,  Mr.  Coi4:man.  Well,  what  percpnt  of  your  graduates  from  gradu- 
ate school  who  receive  degrees  go  into  teaching  in  some  form?  Do 
you  know? 

Mr.  Olson.  It  varies  from  discipline  to  discipline.  I  woifld  say 
that  m  many  of  the  humanities  and  social  sciences  most  of  the  stu- 
dents want  to  go  into  teaching.  Their  problem— the  problem 'is 
they  re  difficult  to  get  through  becai^  of  lack  of  financial  aid  and 
,  then  the  opportunities  at  the  end.  It'SThat  combination.  And  one  of 
the  problems  they  face  is  tliat  by  the  middle— college  population 
will  probably  increase  again.  And  you  know  for  people  to  be  fully' 
prepared  and  }»ave  just  a  ^tle  experience,  thev.  have  to:  begin  grad-> 
uate  school  now.  And  we  may  face  a— a  rather  critical  problem 
in— m  providing  for  adequate  instructional  numbers  at  that  time. 

Ms.  Hansen  It  varies  by  discipline.  In  physiology  at  least  80  per- 
cent end  up  in~in  teaching  though  "more  and  more  of  our  gradu- 
ates are  seeking  opportunities  in  industry  and— and  thiit's  to  be  ap- 
pkuded  too.  Industry  looking  more  to  doctbrately  prepared 
people  than  it  ever  used  .to  and  perhaps  that's  part  of  the  job 
■  market  evidence^.^But  it  isn't  the  poorer  students  that  end  up 
going  to  iudusliy^lps  not  the,  ones  that  education  didn't  snap  up. 

>;?;tF^^^^'^™'  your  testimony  you  indicated  ihai 

G-POP  treed  you  up  giving  you  more  time  and  energy  .to  devote  to 
ypur  studies.  '        "  ^ 

Ms.  Boons.  Yes.         -  ^ 

Mr.^ Coleman,  Were  you  doing  campus  and  lab  work, 
Ms.*  B(X)NK.  In  the  chemistry  department  you  are  required  to 
-  ttfach  four  semesters  and  I  was  only  reqciifed  to  ti'uch  two  uostead  ~ 
oi  four. 

J  Mr.  Coleman.  Oh,  I  see.  Well,-  thank  you— thank  you  all  1  prom- 
ised Jim  Olson  I'd  get  him  out  of  here  by  3:45  and  it's  about  5  to 
spare,  so— — ■ 

,   Mr.  OLStm.  Tliiink  you  very  much.  |  - 

'   .Mr.  CoLKMAN.  Thank  you  ail  very  much  for  being  here. 
•  [Recess.]  •  . 

Mr,  Cor.KMAN  Onr  first,  witness  is  Mr.  Richard  Sharp,  the  vice 
president,  consumer  loan  operation,  at  Comniunity  Federal  Savings 
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&  Loan  here  in  St.  Louis  County,  Welcome  and  we  appreciate  your 
coining  over  this  afternoon.      *^  * 

STATEMENT  OF  KICHARD  SHARP,  VICE  PRESIDENT.  CONSUMER 
LOAN  OPEI^TION,  COMMUNITY  FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 

.Mr.  Sharp.  Thank  you.  very  much,  Mr.  Coleman.  I'm  very 
pleased  to  be  here  and  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  express  our 
viewpoint.  I  must  apologize  for  not  having  a  written  testimony  to 
present  at*this  time.  We  received  the  text  of  the  actual  bill  this 
morning  alid  thought  it  wise  to  spend  some  time  and  analyze  it 
before  we  shot  from  the  hip.  I  do  not  have  to  take  too  much  time, 
however,  to  talk  about  the  special  allowance  or  one  other  m^jor 
concern  that  is  having  a  cumulative  effect  on  leaders  I  think  all 
over  the  country  which  is  that  th?  loan  product,  itself,  that  we  are 
concerned  with  here  isi.not-a  itable  product.  We  go  through  this  re- 
authorization process  continually.  Every  thne  we  go  through  it,  the 
last  time  I  can  remember  scurrying  around  adding  computer  fields 
to  our  records  and  changing  procedures  and  trying  to  figure  out 
how  we  were  going  to  deal  with  individual  loans  made  to  one  bor- 
rower whichlbalf  of  his  balance  was  under  one  special  allowance 
formula,  you  know,  the  second  half  under  another  special  allow- 
ance formula  and  how  we  handle  students  wheii  deferment—half 
of  those  loan  balance  was  subject  to  a  p<^tdefermeht  grace  -period 
and  the  other  loan  balance  was  not  and  how  we  explain  to  these 
individuals  as  we  go  along  why  we're  doing  what  we're  doing  and 
why  we're  requiring  what  we're  requiring  of  tJhem.  This  effect  on 
the  lender  is  that  every  time  we  go  through  this  process  there's 
this  outright  fear  that  something  is  going  to liappen  that  will  affect 
'  what  we've  done  in  the  past  in  tsfrms  of  the  loans  We've- made  and 
how  they're  going  to  be  process^  asil  our  ability  to  generate  more 
loans' f»r  the  same  borrowers.  So  I'd  just  like  to  stress  that  all  con- 
sideration that  can  pc^ibly  be  given  be  given  to  the  fact  that  what^ 
.  ever  is  done  does  not  affi^in  any  way  Joans  that  are  already  on 
the  books  and  borrowers  that  are  already  on  the  books.  It  a  of 
utmc«t  concern  sand  I  thinlcxmaybe  it  might  be  appropriate  to  ,ex- 
.  plain  a  little  bit\  about  some\of  the  lender's  philosophy  in  student 
lending  anyway.  \There  is  ri^ht  now  a  terrific  push  for  lenders  to 
get  into  student  lending  a/you  may  know.  When  we  first  entered 
the  market,  we  ivere  akme  in  this  area.  Now  we'ce  fighting  for 
loans.  The  competitoja^rejaut  there,  they^re  soliciting  if  t^t's  the 
right  tornfi  highwsehool  seniors,  those  kinds  of  things.  You  know, 
give  us  your  loan,  give  us  your  business.  And  the  reason  for  this  is 
that  these  rates— these  loans  are  interest  rate  sensitive.  As  interest 

 /rates  go  Aip  in  general,  the-  yield  on  student  loans  go  up.  as  the  -T-. 

bill  goes  up  as  we  all  know.  The  availability  to  lenders  of  other 
products  that 'do  that  to  this  point  has  been  very  slow.  Usury  rates 
'  in  most  States  have.— have  wiped  out  variable  rate  loans  in  the  con- 
'  '  sumer  lending  side  and  Federal  regulations  until  the* last  few  years 
have:  even— for  example,  the  typical  30-year  mortgage  loan  with 
fixed  payment,  fixed  rates.  The  rates  were  locked  in  and  as  the 
rates  we  pay  for  money  to  savers  fluctuates,  many  lenders  in  ,the 
entire  savings  "and  loan  industry  found:themselves'  with— paying 
rates  higher  to  savers— more  to  savers  than  they  could  get  back 
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from  loans.  So  therefore  the  student  loan  is  hxi  extremely  attractive 
alternative  to  th^  fixed  rate  loans  that  we've  had  in  the  past.  And 
lenders,  even  though  we  grumble  among  ourselves  about  the  in- 
creasing complexity  of  the  Student  Loan  Program  and  continuing 
every  time  we  reauthorized  to  have  to  process*  thi^^ld  loans  and 
new  loans  and—and \are  beset  with  fear^  of.  what  n%  be  coming 
next,  the  alternatives\hiiven't  been  good.  However,  im  situation  is 
changing.  We  now  haVe  federally  atithorized  loans  through  savings 
and  loan  associations  and  banks  that  allow  variable  rates  on  mort- 
gages. In  fact,  the  adjustable  rate  mortgage  loan  has  become  very- 
very,  very  prominent  in  the  marketplace.  There  is  legislation  pend- 
ing now  m  the  Missouri  House--iu  fact,  I  believe  it's  passed  the 
Missouri  House  aliowing  variable  rate  consumer  loans  in  many  re- 
.spects. 

These  loans  as  they  come  to  market  will  compete  head  on  with 
student  loans  for  dollars,  OK.  The  yields  from  these  loans  are  very 
competitive  and  they're  very  attractive.  For  example,  our  associa- 
tion  right  now  can  eliminate  and  adjust— or  eliminate — essentially 
^originate  an  a^'ustable  rate  mortgage  loan  at  12  percent,  OK,  say  a 
$50,000  loan.  The  borrower  will  pay  up  front  all  the  origination 
costs  in -terms  of  points  or  origination  fees  or  whatever  it  costs  us 
to  pijt  that  loan  on  the  books.  In  order  to  get  that  much  money  out 
in  the  student  lending  side  I  have  to  make  20  $2,500  student  loans. 
The  yield  rigbt  now  would  be  about  13  percent.  The  Simon  propos- 
al says  essentially  while  those  loans  are  in  school  I  would—yield 
the  same  12  percent  I  would  get  on  my  one  $50,000  mortgage.  The 
risk  to  me  in  that.one  $50,000  mortgage  is  less  than  the  known  ex- 
pense of  servicing  those  20  student  loans  No.  h  No,  2,  I'm  used  to 
dealing  as  a  lender  with  interest  rate  risks  and  with  the  possibility 
of  loss.  I'm  used  to  judging  loss.  I'm  used  to  dealing  with  that.  I'm 
not  used  to  dealing  with  the  uncertainty  and  to  iiow  the  program 
and  the  operational  procedures  and  those  thing^re  going  to  be 
changed  in  2,  3,  or- 4  years  with  this  other  thing.  I  don't  know  how 
to  judge  that  and  how  to  rate  for  that  so  I  would~I  would  almost 
rather  take  on  the  possibility  of  loss  on  a  mortgage  loan,  than  deal 
with  the  uncertainty  that's  inherent  in  the  student  loan  process.  So 
I  think  the  main  point  I'm  trying  to  make  here  is  the  way  I  see  it  I 
really,  sincerely  believe  that  maybe -8  years,  maybe  sooner,  you'll 
see  lenders  start  pulling  out  of  the  Student  Loan  Private  Program 
as  it  is  set  up  now.  Not  entirely,  they're  still  going  to  service  their 
customers.  They're  gtill  going  to  need  that.,  But  a  significant  por- 
tion of  the  dollare  will  begin  to  start  being  diverted  into  other 
kinds  of  interest-rate-sensitive  loans  that  are  better  alternatives  to 
the  lender  because  those  alternatives  are  coming  to  the  forefront, - 
Tiierefore  I  think  the  real  issue  here  is  to. start  thinking  about  the 
total  revamping  of  the  pro^fram  with  an  eye  to  simplicity  in  the 
loan  mechanism  itself,  to  simplicity  No.  1,  stability  No  2.  Certainly 
we're  going  to  have  different  budgetary '  problems  from  year  to 
year,  there  s  no  question  about  that.  But  those  things  need  to  be 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  rates  and  built-in  adjustable  features  of Hhe 
programwWe  can't  run  around  changing  mechianisms  every  4  years 
and  saying  OK,  this  one's  in  place  for  these  guys.  Now  we're  going 
to  add  d  new  mechanism  this  time  and  cumulatively  over — over 
the  year*  that  just  weighs  down  the  lender  and  mak^  it  less— less 
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attractive  for  him  to  stay  in  the  program.  What  you  want  to  do  is 
.       just  sell  everything,  get  out  of  it  and  go  put  your  money  someplace 
else  because  you  get  to  the  point  where  you've  got  so  many  people 
and  so  many  mechanisms  and  so  many  old  rules  that  apply  to  so 
many  dilTerent  parts  of  the  portfolio  that  it's  very  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  it.  Suggestions,  like  I  said  I  haven't  had  a  lot  of  time  to, 
think  about  this,  but  one  attractive  suggestion  I've  heard  would  be 
to  head  more  toward  a  line  of  credit  concept.  Perhai»  when  a  stu- 
dent goes  to  an  institution  the  first  loan  is  processed  similar  to  the 
way  it  is  now,  we  establish  a  line  of  credit  for  the  time  between  " 
now  and  when  that  student  becomes  a  senior.  Each  additional  ad- 
vances—each  additional  advance  would  thfen  perhaj®  have  a  , 
streamlintHi  procedure.  Maybe  I  don't  need  to  go  through  the  guar- 
antee agent  for  each  advance.  I  merely  go  to  the  school  and  verify 
that  acacicmic  progress  has  been  made,  those  kind  of  things,  -and 
then  I  advance  th^  checH.  directly  to  thfe  school  and  don't  Jiaye  all 
this' rigamarole  every  time  I  make  an  advance.  One  more  thing  is 
we  think  that  there  are  a  fair  number  of  loopholes  that  cost  the^ 
Federal  Government  a  significant  afflount  of  money  that  need  to  be* 
addressed.  An  example  of  one  of  those,  for  example,  we  have  what 
almost  happens  to  us  a  fair-^a  fairly  large  percentage  of  the  time 
Vd  say,  we  have  a  freshman  who  gets  a  $2,500  loan.  He  goes  to 
school.  The  administrative  office  th^e  hands  him  the  $2,500  check. 
The  school  takes  only  the  fees^hat  are  due  right  now.  The  loan 
period  is  for  the  full  year,  two  semesters,  but  we  take  only  the  tui- 
tion or  whatever  is  due  at  this  .^resent  time,  usually  that's  $500  or 
less  at  a  pi^blic  institution.  The  student  is  given  back  $2,000.  We  go 
3  months  and  the  student  drops  out,  OK,  $2,000  dollars  is  gone,  the 
student  doesn't  have. to  make  his  -first  payment  until  the  grace 
period  expires  6  months  later  and  at  that  time  if  he  defaults  we 
have  $2,500  to  recover.  If  the  school  had  maintained  all  of  the 
funds  thtit  were  expected  to  be  due  to  them  during  the  course  of 
the  school  year  and  only  disbursed  the  amount  tliat  is  necessary 
for.  diving  expenses  and  those  other  things  that  the  student  deals 
with,  we  would  have  less  to  recover,  less  to  charge  off,  less  for  the 
Government  to  have  to,  try  to  recover  and  pay  interest  on  during 
that  period.  That  seems  to  us  to  happen  a  l0t.  We,  in  fact,  see 
■abuses  that  we  know  for  sure  afterwards  that  is  simply  a  student 
has  discovered  this  process,  goes  through  the  student  loan  process, 
enrolls,  gets  his  money,  selects  the  school  tKat  will  select,  take  the 
rest— the  least  ^mpunt  from  him,  droi^i  out  and  kceys  the  money. 

We  see  this  all  the  time.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  

..  Mr-XouiatAN.  Ikjyou  rep^  _  

Mr.  Sharp,  Do  we  reftort  those?  •  . 

Mr.  CohkMAS.  Those  pe^le?  .  - '  . 

■  Mr.  Sharp.  Those  obvious  things,  like  that  we  pass  to  the  guaran- 
tor, yes.  . 
"  Mr.  toLEMAN.  Yes,  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Sharp.  Certainly.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  CoLKMAN,  Rosemary  Woolley,  who's  the  dean  of  services,  St. 
liMiis  Community  College  here. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROSEMARY  WOOLUCY.  PH.D..  ST.  LOUIS 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE,  DEAN  OF  SERVICES  ^ 
Mr.  Woolley  Thank  you  very  much.  As  you  know,  my  name  is 
Rosemary  Woolley  and  I  am  Dean  of  Student  Services  at  St.  Louis 
Community  UUege  at  Florissant  Valley.  And  J  also  am  chair- 
person of  our  distnct  financial  aid  committee  that  recommends  poli- 
cies imd  mterpretation  on  Department  of  Education  and  has  inter-  ■ 
pretedyour  legislation  to  our  chancellor.  We  appreciate  the  oppor-  ' 
tunity  to  testify  before  you  today  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a 
little  bit  about  St  JLouis  Community  CoDege.  We're  a  muiticampus 
college  servmg  approximately  35,000  students  training  for  careers, 
beginnmg  work  for  advanced  degrees,  sharpening  academic  skills 
and  discovering  directions  for , their  careers;  Our  student  population 
IS  as  diverae  as  the  St.  Louis  community  itself  and  ranges  from  the 
lb-year<)ld  freshman  to  the  inature  retired  adult:  Their  average 
age  IS  ^c;b^and  nearly  three-quarters  are  part-time  students  with 
car^r  and/or  family  responsibilities.  To  serve  the  students'  averse 
needs,  the  college  offers  courses  during  the  day  and  evening  on 
carapus  -and  at  other  convenient  locations  in  the  comnlunity.  Our  ■ 
academic  programs  are  both  as  contemporary  as  high  tech  and  as 
traditionally  collegiate  as  the  classics.  Based  upon  some  of  the  com- 
ments I  have  already  heard  this  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  diverge 
£r  little  bit  from  my  prepared  text  and  simply  make  the\comment  , 
that  I  am  a  realist  and  I  understand  that  in  talking  abduVtitle  IV 
we,  orcourse,  must  represent  our  institutions,  defend  ourMnstitu- 
tions  if  you  will,  whether  they  be  2-year,  4-year  pubUc  independent. 
However,  as  Chairman  Simon  remarked,  L  like  to  dreaJn  dreams 
also.  And  m  those  dreams  I  would  hope  that  we  could  keep  upper- 
most m  our  minds,  the  students  that  we  need  to  assist  rather  than 
the  institutions  that  we  need  to  ^lasist  when  we  talk  about  title  IV; 

^P'"?^^^^^  College  needs  and  welcomes  the  partnership 
ot  the  federal  Government  as  it  serves  the  diverse  student  popula- 
tion that  I  have  mentioned  that  is  engaged  in  pursuing  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  For  maiJy  of  these  students  it  is  truly  the  American 
dream  because  they  come  from  families  that  have  nevei?  entered  a 
college,  froin  families  in  some  cases  that  are  truly  illiterate.  During 
the  1983-84  academic  year,  over  6,000  of  our  students  receive*!  over 
4  million  in  Pell  Grants.  As  you  know  that  year  is  not  yet  com- 
plete. We  recognize  the  difficulty  in-writing  legislation  that  meets 
the  diverse  needs  of  our  constituency.  For  this  reason  I  do  urge  you 
to  provide,  some  authority  and  flexibility  to  institutions  in  the  de- 
livery system  of  financial  aid.  Let  me  speak  now  to  some  of  these 
prop(»ed  modifications.  Pell  Grant  Programs.  We  applaud  the  lift- 
ing of  the  half  cost  provision  to  75  percent  with  an  allowance  for 
nontuitiQD  expenses.  As  I  know  now  there  is  currently  an  allow-  - 
ance  for  nontuition  expenses  that  has  remained  the  same,  I  believe, 
since  the  inception  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  And  costs  hAve  gone 
up  considerably  since  then.  While  I  recognize  there  is  the  difficult 
balance  again  between  the  public  independent  2-year,  4-year  sec-  ■ 
tors  that  we  offer,  again  let  us  keep  in  mind  the  students  that  we 
serve  when  we  talk  about  this  provision.  We  do  not  concur  with  the 
inclusion  of  graduate  students  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  unless 
again  the  undergraduate  students  are  fully  funded  with  all  t^he  en-  '  . 
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titienknts  under  the  proposed  legislation  and  I,  too,  find  this  'might 
be  vety  difficult  given  the  deficits' that  Congress  ne^ 
We  do  not  concur  with  the  administration's  proposal  of  a  self-helb 
■  concept.  ■  "  • 

To  require  our  students,  many  of  whom  are  academically  as  well 
as  financially  disadvantaged,  to  provide  ev«n  $500  or  40  percent  6f 
expenses  is  not  foible  even  with  work  study  or  loans.  Such  stu- 
dents should  norhave  a  loan  burden  irfitially  and  St.  Louis  Com- 
munity C!ollege  does'  not  receive  a  college  work  study  allocation  to 
meet  such  a  requirement.  I  will  speak  to  this  a  little  bit  later  and  - 
I'm  sure  that  St.  Louis  Community  College  is  not  alone,  especially  ' 
among  similar  type  institutions  throughout  the  country.  We  do  not 
concur  with  section  404^the  limitation:  of  5  academic  years  of  eligi- 
bility. With  academic  standards  now  required  at  our  colleges,  this 
'  provision  is  unnecessary.  Moreover,  a  student  at  St.  Louis  Commu- 
nity College  pursuing  an  engineering  science  associate  degree  on  a 
full  time— 12  credit  hour— basis  as  defiried  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  need  6.08  semesters  or  more  than  3  years  to  earn  the  as- 
sociate degree/ This  only  leaves  him  or  her  less  than  2  years  to 
achieve  his  B.S.  degree  in  thjs  building  at  Washington  University  I 
might  add.  This  is  highly  unrealistic.  At  this  .point  let  me  digress     „  . 
slightly  to  point  out  the  average  completion  of  a  bachelor's  degiree, 
even  at  a  4  year  college,  is  usually  more  than  4  years.  You  should 
remember  t1iat  the  traditional  pool  of  college  aged  students,  18  to 
.22  years  old,  is  declining  and  aid  directed  only  to  that  group  falls 
short  of  the  need  by  nontraditional  groups.  Let  me.  point  out  that 
Community  Colleges  across  the  country  served  over  SG  percent,  this 
was  in  1980,  of  all  students  in  this  country.  And  all  students  m-  ' 
eludes  graduate ^d  professional  as  well.  When  considermg  only 
undergraduate  peculations,  it  could  be  that  well  over  one-half  are 
enrolled  at  2-year  institutions.  A  great  proportion  of  those  student^  * 
in  community  colleges  are  not  the , traditional  pool.  We  plead  with 
you  to  keep  uppermost  in  your  mind  that  for  many  of  us  tradition- 
al college  is  no  longer  the  norm  as  when  most  of  us  went  to  college 
in  4  years  or  3  years  or  5  years.  The  college  workxstudy  program.  : 
We  are  very  pleased  with  the  college  work  study  proj^ram  and  de- 
spite what  the  Chancellor  from  Washington  University  stated  m  - 
denoting  that  the  college  work  study  program  is  a  program  of  r' 
choice,  we  believe  it  is  a  program  of  acce^  as  well  because  without 
the  work  study  program  at  our— at  our  institution  the  student  has 
access  through  the  rell  Grant  PsTogram  and  is  able  to  live  because 
of  the  work  study  program.  So  Ijecause  of  the  work  study  program 
they  might  they  might  not  very  well  be  able  to  attend  . even  with  a 
full  Pell  Grant  in  order  to  eat  and  provide  shelter  for  themselves. 
And  this  is  where  our  comments  ispeaking  to  .  the  adequacy,  of  the  .  .  J",,.. 
funds  we  receive.  We  currently  receive  $876,000  some  odd  in  Feder- 
al contributions  for  college  work  shidy.  As  you  can  glean  frohi  the 
fact  that  we  disburse  over  $4  million  in  Pell  Grants,  a  payroll 


slightly  in  excess  of  $1  million  clearly  can  not  meet  the  needs  of 
our  students.  We  applaud  the  siihplicity  of  allotments  to  institu- 
tions in  the  committee  print  and  believe  it  will  provide  a  more  eq- 
uitable allotment  than  our  curi^ent  State  formulas,  I  must  admit 
that\I  congratulate  Chairman  ^imon  on  even  putting  this  in  the 
draft  legislation  since,  as  I  mehtioned  earlier,  I  am  a  realist  and 


recognize  that  within  Congress  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
there  are  many  parochial  interests  and  the  State  formulas  address 
this  mterestjery  definitely.  Block  grants.  We  concur  with  the  pro- 
vision of  institutional  flexibility  accompanied  by  reduction  of  regu- 
latory burden  and  complex  distribution  formulas.  However,  we  do 
need  to  caution  you  that  the  15-percent  requirement  from  non-Fed- 
eral sources  could  very  well  be  a  burden  that  many  institutions  are 
not  ablest©  bear.  This  requirement  may  eliminate  institutions  with 
the  mosViieedy  students  from  participation.  Fortunately  I  do  not 
believe  fet.  Louis  Community  College  would  be  among  one  of  those 
institutions,  , 

_  If,  in  fact,  we  were  to  cuixently  receive  the  very  same  ambunts 
that  we  receive  now  in  the  SCOG  program  which,  for  us,  is  the 
Program  we  could  really 'talk  about  as  far  as  the  programs 
Identified  for  the  block  grant  prc^am,  since  the  SSIG  funds  we  re- 
ceive are  not  enough  to  fill  your  petty  cash  drawer  based  upon  the 
current  orogram  m  Missouri.  However,  based  upon  the  funds  that 
we  curif  ntly  received  in  SCOG,  which  is  close  to  $300,000,  I'm  sure 
that  a  roughly  $dO,000  amount  that—that  St.  Louis  Community 
GaUege  would  need  to  come  up  with  could  possibly  be  available  but 
this  might  not  be  true  to  other  institutions.  Guaranteed  student 
loans:  At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  what  I  believe  to 
b&  the  appropriate  balance  between  loans  and  grants.  Philc^phi- 
cally  we  believe  the  loan  portion  of  a  student's  financial  aid  award 
should  increase  as  he  or  she  progresses  toward  meeting  an  edura- 
tional  objective.  It  is  unportant  to  develojp  less  reliance  on  loans 
and  greater  emphasis  on  grants  and  wctfk  programs.  These  pro- 
grams, serve  lower  income  students  best  by  assuring  access  in  the 
.short  run  and  by  reducing  defaults  over  the  long  term.  It  is  no 
secret  th4t  many  major  metropolitan  community  colleges  no  longer 
participate  m  the  NDSL  program  due  to  higlTdefault -rates.  Hind- 
•  fi?"^  tells  us  we  contnbuted  in  part  by  settmg  unrealistic  criteria 
tor  high  need,  high  credit  risk  participants.  We  have  a  potential  for 
developing^  the  same  problem  with  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Frogram.  And»  at  this  point  T  would  like  tcf  address  what  Mr.  Sharp 
stated.  I  think  the— in  the  sense  that  current  relations  allow  for  ' 
the  occurrence  of  what  Mr.  Sh^rp  was  talking  about.  Students,  iii 
fact  and  very  few  I  must  admit,  but  it«is  a  m^jor  problem  I  think, 
do  take  advantage  of  that  and  do  bonvow  the  full  $2,500.  And  for 
our  institution  they  pay  their  tuition  of  $255  and  then  take  off.  It's  ' 
easy  money.  But  regrettably  for  a  very  small  apple,  a  rottten  apple  . 
m  a  barrel  of  a  thousand,  let's  don't  destroy  theiarogram  because 
ot  that.  Let  s  tighten  up  t|ie  Ibopholes  instead.  At  this  point  I  will 
turn  my  attention  to  specific  improvements  for  delivery  of  student  _ 
hnanciai  aid  programs.  According  to  the  1984-85  payment  process 
developed  by  the  Department  of  Education,  institutions  such  as  St 
Louis  Community  College  will  see  students  in  its  registration  arena 
trying  to  pay  for  classes  before  we  have  received  funds  from  the 
Federal  Government,  Because  of  the  checking  account  payment 
procedures,  some  students  with  eligible  student  aid  reports  may 
not/ be  able  to  registieV.  St.  Louis  Community  College  does  not  nor 
shquld  it  have-a  $1  million  cash  flow  to  disperse  Pell  Grants  to  stu- 
dents in  anticipation  of  receipt  of  Federal  doilare  some  4  to  6  to  8 
weeks  m  the  future.  The  Secretary,  that  is  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
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tion,  is  telling  us  that  significant  management  improvements  have 
been  realized  with  the  institution  of  a  new  processing  system  for 
the  1984^S5  application  cycle.  !  quote,  "In  this  inst^ce,  however, 
students  and  institutions  are  receiving  better  quality  services  , at  be; 
tween  $9  and  $12  ra'illion  less  than  under  the  previous  coijtract. 
This  is  a  quote  from  the  Dear  Colleagues  letter  we  received  m 
March  of  1984.  What  is  not  noted  is  the  greater  administratiye 
burden  in  costs  on  institutioiis  created  by  those  signiticant  im- 
provements. Much  of  this  might  be  alleviated  by  sending  the  Pell 
Grant  authorizing  eligibility  information  directly  to  the  xnstituUon 
'rather  thaii  just  to  the  student.  .    _     ■  ...    .  „^ 

In  closingi  we  again  appreciate  your  invitation  to  participate  and 
urge  you  to  keep  uppermost  in  your  thoughts  that  the  traditional 
college  progression  is  no  longer  the  norm.  Remember  our  more  tyyh 
ical  student  lij  aged  26,  employed  with  family  responsibilities  and 
taking  an  average  of  7.4  credit  hours  per  semester.  A^d  is  critical  to 
these  students  >and  we  hope  procedures  are  developed  that  can  ben- 
efit all  our  constituency.  Thank  you.  ,  „  ^  V  • 
[Prepared  stattepient  of  Rosemary  Woolley  follows:] 

PRia»*HSD  Statsmsnt  OK  Roe«iA8Y  WooLi^KY,  fti.D.,  St.  Lopis  Commonitv  Colucgs 

My  name  is  Koeemary  Wtiolley,  Dean  of  Student  Services  at  St.  Louis 
ictv  Co  Se  at  JTwissant  Vallev  and  chairpet^n  of  our  District  Fmancial  Aid  Com- 
mUte^^  St  liuis  Community  College  appreciates  the  opportumty  to  testify  before 
you  todiiy.  St.  Louis  Community  ColU?ge  is  a  multi-campus  college  _servnig  approxi- 
mately 35,000  studente  training  for  careers,  beginning  work  for  advanced  degree^ 
sSning^adeJnic  Skills,  aul discovering  directions  for  the»r  wireers.  They  ^re  as 
'  diveST^  the  St.  Louis  community  itselfand  range  from  the  18-yeiir-old  fr^hmto 
just^t  oflitigh  school  to.the  mature,  retired  adult.  "Their  average  age  is  26,  and 
nearly  .jhreiMiuartep  are  part-time  students  with  career  and/or  family  responsibil- 

•*^To  serve  the  students'  diverse  needs,  the  College  offers  courses  during  the  day  and 
•evening  on  campus  and  at  other  convenient  locations  m  the  '''""5»>""»t>';,^«,,^^- 
demic  programs  are  both  as  contemporary  as  high  tech  and  as  traditionally  coUegi^. 

""^^I^u^^Smnunitv  College  needs  and  welcomes  the  partnership  of  the  f^er^ 
Government  as  it  seiVb  this  diverse  student  population  engaged  jn  pursuihg^ the 
Wricati  dreain.  During  the  81^-B4  academic  year,  {5,113  student* -  liave  received 
S  $f  mimoif  n  PeU  Grants.  We  recognize  the  difficulty  in  wnting.iegislation  that 
m^ts  the  divert  needs  of  our  constituency.  For  this  reason  I  ^urge  you  to  provide 
Srauthority  and  nexibiiity  to  institutions  in  the  delivery  system  of  fmancml  aid. 
Let  me  spt^ak  now  to  proposec^odifications. 

/.  Pell  Gmnt  l^gmms         .  '''~"^«( 
A.  We  applaud  lifting  of  the  "half  cost"  psovision^  TS  percent  with  an  allowance 

'^°b'' Weif nofc™  with ihcKision  of  graduate  students  in  the  Pell  Grant 
program  unless  undergrad{iate  student*  are  fully  funded  with  all  entitlements 

Administratioh's  proposal  of  a  self-help  concept  Jo 
■ "   reouirv  our  students,  many  of  whom  "are  aciidemically  as  well  -as  fKiancially  disad-  ■ 
SSI  to  provide  $500  or  40  percent  of  expenses  is  not  feasible  even  with  work 
Sv  oT'loans  Such  students  should  not  have  a  loan  burden  initially  and  St.  Louis 
Sanity  a;iSe  does  not  receive  a  College  Work  Study  allocation  to  meet  such  a 

''T  W?do  not  concur  with  Section  404-the  limitation  of  5  acadenjic  years  of  eligi- 
bility wftha^Ldmicstoidards  required  at  our  colleges  this  provision  is  unnecos- 
£rv  Monger  a  student  at  St.  Louis  Community  College  pursuing  an  Engineermg 
•  &knce  Associate  Degree  on  a  full  time  (12  credit  hour)  basis  will  need  B.pS  senies- 
Sre  or  moTtS  3^  to  earn  an  Associate  Ilegriie:  This  only  Jfav^  him  or  her 
iS  thani  y^re  to  achievfe  hjs  B.S.  degree.  This  is  highly  unreabstic.  At  this  point, 
wf  me  di^slighUy  to  poSt  out  that' average  completion,  of  a  bachelor  degree:^ 
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even  at  a  4-year  coiWe^is  more  than.four  yeara.  You  should  i^member  that  the'' 
i^Uionai  poorof  college  aged  students  (18  t^  U2  years  old)  k  depSg  mid^'d 
.  rected  only  to  that  group  falls  short  of  the  need  6y  nm-tr^^^^LTSZ 
point  out  that  Community  CoUeges  served  over  36  ^r^nt  (SSSSubetraSl 
ISl  t"th"?  '"i?'^  country.  When  considering  o^y  undei^duaSpo?uliSoS 
^  TJ^      r^v  rone  half  are  enrolled  at  twc^year  institutions  A  great  pro^ 

■       i    -fy,  tho^.studg^  in  comaiumty  colleges  are  not  the  traditional  pool.  We 
KlSerThe  nol?^ "^""""^  '"^'^  tradition^liege 

Colkge  work  study  '  ,  - 

'    in^f  ^FKT^  "^'^  the  college  work-study  program  and  applaud  recommended 
increases  to  the,  program.  However,  the  adequacy  of  the  funds  we  receive  is  very 
qut^taonable.  We  currently  receive  $876,876  in  federal  contributions  for  t^ll^e 
study  As  you  can  glean  from  the  fact  thai  we  disburee  over  $4  million  in  Pell 
Sfr^S^Lf  "J     excess  of  ?1  million  clearly  can  not  meet  the  needs  of 

our  students  We  applaud  the  simpbcity  of  allotments*  to  institutions  in  the  Commit: 
tee  Prmt  <8howmg^draft  language  for  a  Higher  Education  ^Act)  and  beheve^niU 
provide  a  more  equitable  allotment  than  our  current  state  formulS 
Block  grants 

"J^'^L*^^  iTOvision  of  institutional  flexibility  accompanied  by  reduction 
':*«i^5toO'  burden  s»d  complex  distribution  formulas.  However,  we  need  caution 
you'^that  tha  lo  percent  iVquirement  from  non-federal  sources  could  very  weH  be  a 
fn"I-f  I-  many  institutJpns  are  not  able  to  faear.'Thife  requirement  may  eliminate 
institutions  wiUi  the  most/eedy  student*  from  partidp^tioa  ' 
4-  Gmranteed  student  Icam  '  *  .  ^ 

•  At  this  point,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  what  I  believe  to  be  the  appropriate 
balance  between  loam  and.grants.  Philosophically,  we  believe  the  loan  portion  of  a 
J"''","'^.^'^  award  should  increase  as  he  or  she  progresses  toward  meeting 
an  educational  objective.  It  is  importent  to  develop  less  radiance  on  loans  and  great* 
er  emphasis  on  grants  and  work  prt^ams.  These  programs  serve  lower  income  stu- 
dent* best  by  assuring  access,  in  the  short  run,  and  by  reducing  defaults  over  the 
long  term,  it  is  no  secret  that  many  nuyor  metropolitan  community  colleges  no 
longer  participate  m  the  NDSL  program  due  to  high  default  rates.  Hindsight  tells 
ua-  we- contributed pm^t  by  setting  unrea^tic  criteria  for  high  heed,  high  credit  ■ 
risk  partjcipaiits.  We  li^>  a  potential  for. -developing  the  iame.  problem  with  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Ixian  prc^fram.  ;  v.  .  - 

At  tWs  point,  I  vvill  turn  my  attenUon  to  specific  improvements  for  delivery  of 
student  financial  aid  prognuris.  \  ■     .  ^ 

I.  According  to  l9»l-»5  payment  process  developed  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion institutions  such  as  St.  Uiuis  Community  College  wOI  see  studehts  in  its  regis- 
tration arena  trying  to  pay  for  classes  before  we  have  received  funds  from  the  feder- 

^;f^l1v•Kf'l^^^^f  ^^''^^i*^'^"^^"^^^  payment  procedure  system  students 
wi  h  eligible  Student  Aid- Report  may  not  be  able  to  register.  St.  Louis  Commuiiity 
College  does  not\  nor  should  it  have  a  million  dollar  cash  flow  to  dispenjc  Pell 
Grants  to  students  in  anticipation  of  receipt  of  federal  dollars  some  4.  to  6  to  8  weeits 
in  the  future.  •■  ■  ■! 

The  Secretaiy  is  telling  us  that  signiMt  management  impnivementa  have 
been  realized  with  the  uistilution  of  a  hew  processing  system  for  the  84-85  applica- 
tion  cycle.  In  this  instance,  however,  student*  and  institutions  are  receiving  better 
Quahty  ^services  at  faetwcen4a-and^i2- million -leas  than- under  the  previous  con^-  - 
tract.  In  the  Dear  Colleague  letter  of  March  19S4,  quoted  above,  wliat  is  not  noted""  • 
IS  the  greater  administrative  burden  and  costs  on  institutions  created  by  these  si»- 
nUidant  improvements.  Much  ef  this  might  be  aUeviated  by  sending  the  Pell  Grant 
authoring  I'iigibiHty  information  directly  to  the  institution- 

In  closing,  we  again  appreciate  your  invitation  to  participate  and  urge  you  to  keec 
upperiiKsst  m  your  thoughts  that  the  tradiUbhal  college  precession  is  no  loiter  the 
Remember  our  more  typical  student  is  aged  26,  employed  with  family  respon- 
sibilities and  taking  an  average  7.4  credit  hours  per  semester.  Aid  is  critical  to  th^ 
students,  and  we  hope  procedures  are  developed  that  can  benefit  all  our  constitu-  ■  > 
ency.  ^  .   •  ,        ;  ,  .  • ,  .      ,  ■    .  ■ 
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STATEMENT  OF  BENJAMIN  S.  SANpLER  DIRECTQR  OF 
/     FINiVNCIAt  AID,  WASHINGTON  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Sandler.  Financial  aid  officers,  Representative  Coleman,  are 
contentious  lot  and  it's  tempting,  I'm  sure.  And  so  it's  tempting 
for  me  having  the  luxury  of  speaking  third  on  I  guess  it  s  going  to 
be  a  four-person  panel  to  comment  on  DpJVoolley  s  testimony.  I  m 
going  to  be' ethical  about  it  though  an/  comment  only  on  a  couple 
of  points  she  mentioned  with  whichi  Agree  and  that  I  want  to  rein- 
force. ThI  way  Pell  Grants' are  administered  is  a  joke.  It  s  a  joke 
.  because  the  Department  of  Education  persists,  for  reasons  that  are 
not  in  the  legislation,  in  getting  Pell  Grant  eligibility  to  the— infor- 
mation to  the  college  through  the  student.  They  persist  m  produc- 
ing student  eligibility  reports  that  are  mailed  to  the  student,  the 
student  brings  them  to  the  college,  sometimes  after  a  considerable 
delay.  Sometimes  they're  lost.  Sometimes  they  are  dropped  on  the 
sidewalk.  And  then  a  whole  cycle  of  returns  to  the  Pell  Grant  cen- 
tral processor  has  to  begin.  If  the  document  is  erroneous  m  any  one 
of  a  number  of  respects,  the  college  can't  communicate  directly 
with  the  Pell  Grant  processor.  The  college  has  to  send  the  docu- 
ment back  to  the  student  and  the  student  has  to  communicate  with 
the  Pell  Grant  processor.  There  is  nothing  legislatively  to^  prevent 
the  Department  of  Education  from  behaving  more  rationally  which 
would  mean  sending  from  approved  Federal  processors,  like  the 
American  College  Testing  Program,  College  Scholai^ip  Service, 
under  rigidly  prescribed  Federal  guidelines,  Pell  Grant  information 
directly  to  the  colleges  and  universities  that  the  students  indicate 
they  want  the  information  sent  to.  Second  point,  comment  on  work 
study.  Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  work  study  pro-am 
today.  Yet  everybody  has  nothing  but  good  to  say  about  it  and  I  am 
beginning  to  fear  that  it's  getting  taken  for  granted,  a  little  like 
Cordelia  in  King  Lear,  you  know,  the  good  sister.  The  sister  that 
everybody  assumes  is  going  to  be  around  and  is  going  to  be  reiiabie 
and  who  gets  short  shrift  as  a  result.  Even  the  authorized—even 
the  aathorization  numbers  in  Congressman  Simons  proposed  legis- 
latioTthe  number  for  1987  is  only  $600  million,  only  $5~;only  $50 
million  more  than, what  we  have  now.  No  program  that  we  ve  got 
works  as  well  as  that  program' does,  administratively  and  m  a  way 
that's  consistent  with  what  most  of  lis  agree  is  the  American  ethic. 
All  of  us  could  use  more  money'' ^d  use  it  very  well  and_  I  hope 
very  much  that  as  the  deliberations  continue  whether  its  m  a  re- 
authorization context  or  m  a  less  formal  reauthorization,,  context, 
simply  changing  the  law  and  fighting  for  additional  funding,  I  hope 
that  you  will  consider,  as  we're  going  to  have  to  ask  our  own  lobby- 
-ists*in- Washington,  to  pay  more  attention  lo  this. too,  th^t.the^work 
study  program  works,  that  we  could  use  more  money  in  that  pro- 
gram and  that  iagk  of  comment  on  it  is  no  indication  ttiat  we— we 
don't  care  about  it.  ,     ,    ,    ^  ! 

-  Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you  for  that  lack  of  comment.  ,  ^ 
Mr  Sandlkk.  I'm  not  finished  with  my  lack  of  comments  because 
i— I  want  to  say  something  about  the--the— some  of  the  issues  that 
were  mentioned  in  the  President's  panel  earlier.  There  is  a  misun- 
derstanding—there  is  a  $65,000  misunderstanding  afoot  and  it 
needs  to  be  corrected  and  I  think  it  can  be  corrected  easily.  Con- 


gressman  Simon  apparently  believes  thiat  the  $65,0(K)  limitatioiOn 
his  draft  legislation  on  GSL  eligibility  is  an  innocuous  sugg^jsfiou 
becape  it  simply  repeats  what's  in  the  law  now.  What'^s  ill  the  law 
now  is  a  $65,000  income  cap  on  students  who  can  qualify  for*  guaJr- 
anteed  student  loans  thronagh  the  look  up  tables  through  the,con- 
gressionally  mandated  look  up  tables.  Students  with  incomes— with 
tamUy  incoiines  above  $65,000  can  and  do  qualify  in  large  numbers 
at  a  schodl  like  ours  I  can  guarantee  you,  qualify  for  guaranteed 
student  loans  utilizing  the  uniform  methodology,  the  alternjite 
need  analysis  system  that  the— that  the  current  law  provides  for. 
And  .so;I~I  hope  that  misunderstanding  is  corrected.  If  the  $65;O0O 
cap  thaf  s  in  Congressman  Simon's  legislation  were  to  find  its  way 
into  final  law,  the  effect  for  institutions  like  Washington  Universi- 
ty Would  be  devastating.  You— you  asked,  Ciongressraan  Coleman, 
earlier  this  afternoon  about  a— a  response  to  the  administration's 
proposal  for  a»r-a  self-help  requirement  of  some  kind  in  the  Pell 
Grant.  Program  and— and  ob^rved  that  any  Ic^  of  Pell  Grant 
funding  in  that  area  could  be  compensated  for  by  the  administra- 
tion's admirable  jproposed  increase  in  the  work  study  appropria- 
;tion.  _ 

^  Mr.  CoLKMAN.  Before  you  at|;ribute  some  of  that  to  me,  I  was 
simply  trying  to  present  fiie  administration's  proposal. 
Mr.  SANDLEK.  I  know. 

Mr.  Coleman.  In  as  objective  terms  as  I  could  sp^  

Mr  Sandler.  Certainly. 

Mr,  Coleman.  1  have  a  disagreement  some  times  with  the  admin- 
istration. "  - 

Mn  Sandlek.  Fair,  enough.  Fair  enough.  The— the  notion  of  turn- 
ing the  pell  Grant  Program  into  an  entity  that  requires  self-help 
from  the  .poorest  students  who  want  to  attend  the  least  expensive 
school— school  makes  a  sham  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  and  what  , 
it  means  and  what  it  ought  to  mean.  Washington  University  has  no 
vested  interest  in  making  this  point,  but  as  private  citizen  and  as 
an  educator  I  do.  The  Pell  GraJtit  Program  ought  to  be  an  avenue 
for  access  for  the^  poorest  kids  who  want  some  kind  of  education. 
There  ^-ought  Aot  to  be  any  self-help  strings  attached.  And  I— I 
think  it's  wrong  for  the—the  administration  to  try  to  legitimize 
that  point  of  view  by  instituting  a  selfhelp  Pell  requirement. 

The  notion  thijt  leases  in-^^iii  the  Pell  Grant  area  for  individual 
students  can  IJe  compensated^  for  by  the  increase  in  the  work  study 
appropriation  is~is  a  Trojan  horse.  The  administration  advocates^ 
an  appropriation  of  $851  million' I  believe  for  the  work  study  pr<^. 
gram  jit  also  advocates  the  elimination  of  the—Ihope  Tm  right 
herej^e  existing  work  study  program,  the  SEOG  Program  and  the 
SS|/&  Prpgrani.^  So  we  take  the  th^ee  canipus-based— those,  three 
^progranfis  as  they  exist  "now^  worli  study;  SEOG  ^d  B^^^  col- 
lapse them  in  effect  into  one  super  work  study  programJ  The 
reason  r  want  ,  to  call  it  a  different  work  study  program  or  ^uper 
work  study  ,  program  is  because  there^s  lots  of  fiexioility  that  the 
administranon  wants  to  extend  to  us  in  the  use  of  that  money.  We 
couid/;  for  example^  take  50  percent  of  the  institutional  allocation 
and  use  if  for  SEOG's.  The  hard  reality  though  is  that  this  year  in 
1984--85  from  fisc^al  year  1984  appropriations — I  begvyour  pardon^  in 
1983-84  from  fiscal  year  1983  appropriations,  w6  have  nationally 
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about"  $990  milliori  appropriated  and  being  used  in. t^e  work  study— 
program,  and  in  the  SEQG  Prog.ram  and  in  the  SSIG  Program.  The 
numbers  I've  -got  .here  aren't  exact.  .They're  $550  ,milhon  wqrk  . 
'studv.-  $370  million  SEOG,  $70  million  SSIG.  I  may  be  off  a  little 
bit,  b\i^*«i  not  off  by  much.  The  bottom  lihe  is  that  the  adminis- 
tratio™^ting  us  t& trade  $990  million  for  $851  million.  That>  a    ,  . 
15-perc5^8rop  and  no  matter  how  you  slice  it  kids  are -going  to  - 
get  hurt,  iiKtitutions  will  get  "hurt  and  students  will  :get  hurt.  So ' 
unless  ;the  administration  is  willing  to  match  its  honeyed  promises  . 
of  greater  flexibility  and  simplification  with  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head, I  don't  think^it  makea  any  sense  for  uss  to  provide  an  ounce  of 
support  for  that  proposal.  I  may  have  taken  ijiy  10  minutes,  Mr, 
Chairman,, commenting  on   •  *.         ,     '  * 

Mr.  CoiJJMAN.  No,  go  ahead.  We  do  have  lbt«  of  time  but  go 
ahead  and  make  the  high  points-of  evei^lbing  you  want, 

Mr.  SANDUiR.-There— as  the  only  itnancial  aid  officer  on  the. 
• .-      panel,  my— my  vision  originally  had  been  to  nottalk  about  parti- 

*  '  sifiti  issues  or  issues  that— that  1  knew  other  people  would  touch  on, 

but  to  talk  instead  about  a,  couple  of  .very  important,  relatively 
technical  njatters^elivery  system  issues  that  t^  often  get  too 
little  attention  Jl^fcussions  like  these.  They  are  outlined  in  my 
testimony  and  iBHBr if  y«"'^^^^^o^  ^t^^^^ 

the  last- of  the^WHBtecuity  that  exists  in  the  current  Federal 
■    application  proc^WpPuse  of  the  co^nflict  that's  created  between 
.  the  desirability* for  getting  accurate  information  from  the  student  . 
and  the  desirability  of  providing  financial  aid  informati&iJ  to  ™ 
student  in  a  timely  manner.  This  tension  is  ps|«cially  paih(ul  m 
-  the  high  school  senior  year.  As  you  know  this  is  one  of  those  cru- 
,    cial  points  at  which  financial  aid  has  what  it  is  designed  to  have,  a  '' 
major  impost  on  college  and  career  choice  if  the  aid  is  anspunced 
to  the  sttitfent-in  a  timely  way.  For  example,  consider  the -high 
school  sofiior  next         who  plans  to  enter  college  in  the  .fall  of  . 
1985.  She  believes  that  eup*iVate  college  can  best  serve  her  academ- 
ic and  personal  needs  butlhe  and  her  family  cannot  possibly  afford 
the  costs.  Thev  have  been  led  to  believe  in  the  promise -of  financial 
'aid  but  aid  is'so' critical  a  part  of  their  decision  that  they  want  to 
.  *       know  what's  available  as  early  as  November  or  December  1984  so 
they  can  begin  pianriing.  If  they  can't  know  until  Mar^  or  April 
1985,  the  possibility  of  attendance  at  a  private  college  grows  famt- 
'  ✓    er— I'm  on  page  G  of  my  testimony— and  her  attention  begijtis  to 

-     turn,  understandably,  to  the  lower  cost  college  that  she  and  her  . 
'  '    family -can  more  easily  affiord.  Sadly  the,  current  application  proc- 
ess  is  designed  Iso  produce  exactly  this  unfortunate ^oiitcome.  The 
. .  -ye^eral' 'application  form  repeatedly  raises  dire,  warnings  about  the  -  - 
risks  of  completing  the  application  before  the  family's  IRS  return  ^ 

•  :  is-  comulet^.  Thusi'evenuf  the  colfege  encourages  an  earlier  appli- 

•  /  cation,  there's  ajpowerfui  press'urd  on  the  student  to -postpone  ap^  /. 
vs.  plying  for"fma#jal  aid  until  after  her  family's  1984  IRS  return  has 

*  been  filed.  This  v^n't  be  sotmer  than  February  198.^iid  k  may  not^ 
-be  until  April  15.  At  least  one  more  month  will  pa^'before  the  coi-  ; 

/     lege  evQji  knows  her  need,  let  alone  makes. an  award.  She  and  her 
/      family,  meanwhile,  find  it  increasingly  difficult'  to  sustain  realistic  , 

interest  in.a  college  they  know  they  can't  afford  without  a  finan-  . 
:.    .  ^ual  aid  comi^itment  that  consists  of  money  in  hand,  not  a  bro-  |^ 
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chure's  vague  rhetorical  promises.  There  is  a  reasonable  solution  to 
this  dilemma.  If  would'^allow  a  student  tifapply  for  Federal  student 
aid  as  early  as  the  fall  of  her  senior  year.  The  key  understanding 
would  be  that  no  Federal  student  aid  award  could  be  considered 
final  and  binding  until  the  information  on  which  it  is  based  has 
been  verified  through  reference  to  the  schedule  1040,  Although  this 
means-that  .the  application  process  t:ouid  not  end  until  late  spring 
or  early  summer  preceding  the  start  of  the  next  school  year,  noth- 
ing would  prevent  the  process  from  beginning  much  earlier.  Colleg- 
es could  havf  students  file  tentativc-SISprications  at  any  time 
during  the  high  school  senior  year,  issue  tentative  awards,  aijd  con- 
firm them  later,  after  the*  schedule  1040  is  available.  In  one  sense 
this  arrangement  complicates  the  process  because  it  means  that 
every  student  would  have  to  apply  twice  for  financial  aid.  In  reali- 
ty, though,  the  second  application  would  be  only  a  schedule  1040, 
nothing  else,'and-the  need  foi*' a  timel:^J  ihitial  announcement  would 
have  been -served.  I  want  Mr.  Simon  to  know  thatt  am  grateful  for 
the— and  Representative  Coleman,  for  the  jbngoing  congressional- 
concern  of  getting  financial  aid  information  into  the  hands  of  hig*» 
school  students  and  their 'families  as  early  as  possible.  In  Mr.' 
Simon's  draft  - legislation,  I  note  not 'only  the  continued  support  for 
preliminary  financiat^d  estimates  in  section  483(c),  but  the  estab- 
lishment in  section  491  of  a  National  Centei;  for  Postsecondary 
Educational  Opportunity  whose  sole  purp<^  is  the  development  of 
better  financial  aid  awareness  among  younger  students  and  their 
parents.  If  this  Center  is  foimded  and  made  a  productive  reality, 
what  it  produces  could  have  as  great  a  long-range  impaction  Col- 
lege attendance  as  the  programs  and  dollars  in  current  legislation. 
My  message  toda3%however,  is  that  %\\  the  eai^^Hmates  in  the 
world  won't  help  unless  they  are  supported  l|^PRderal  applica- 
tion procedure  that  delivers  timely  information  m  the  senior  year. 
Thank  ydu  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  and  for  ^our 
attention.  mt  „. 

■  Mr.  COLKMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  your  other  suggestions 
are  equally  as  interesting.  I'm  going  to  take  this  and  read  it.  Hope- 
fully we  can  translate  your  frustrations  into  some  changes 'olr  a  re- 
appraisal of  some  of  thes^,  as  you  say,  more  mundane  aspects  of 
this  that  we  don't  see  that  much  of  .  and  you  see  plenty  of  Thank 
you  very  much.  ... 

Mr.  Sandler  I  know.  "Thank  you.  f 

[Prepared  statement  of  Benjamin  Sandlef  follows:]  '  * 

. ,  rtiKjl'AK^IJ  SrATKAlI£J>JT  OV  BkMJAMIN  S,  SaNDLKK,  DiRJCCTOB  OK  FlNAJiCtAL  AjI», 

WASHlNGTOhf  UNI^KKSJTV 

StIMMARY;  SUM^  ASPSCTS  OF  TUK  ttaVSLAl.  STUKEKT  AID  DKUVSKV  SYSTSai 

1.  The  famiS-  co;itj:ibution_forniula  for  Pell  Graiit*.  and  the  correspondiiig  forraw- 
la  for  all  other  need-based  federal  funds,  sliouJd  reujain  le^fislatively  separate  and 
distinctJi'om  one  another.  •» 

2.  The  non-Pell  Grant  faiiwly  contribution  formula  should  be  prescribed  in  Titie 
IV  legislation  only  in  genera]  outline,  not  in  specific  detail. 

3.  Tell  Grant  eligibility  information  should  be  delivered  to  studentftOvi  iiistitu- 
tions  directly  by  fedcrally-ripproved  application  processors.  ' 

4-  The  student  application  noctm  should  be  redesigned  to  eliminate  the  present 
conflict  between  a  timely  application  and  an'  application  with  accurate  family  infor- 
mation. '  ., 


Good  afternoon.  My  name  is  Benjamin  Sandler.  I  huve  been  Director  cj  Financial 
Aids  at  Washington  University  for  eleven  years.  My  perspective  on  the  mues  we^re 
discus^irtg  today  is  that  of  a  line  manager  of  the  financial  aid  process  at  the  imjtitu- 
tional  level:  Line  managers  can  certainly  become  narrowly  myopic  in  their  vie>^'s, 

?reoccupied  with  bureaucratic  detail  at  the  expense  of  a  broader  policy  perspective, 
et  bureaucrats  often  are  the  best  eye-witne«se«  when  well-intentioned  and  elegant- 
ly-designed policy  founders  on  the  shoals  of  insinuate  implementation  mecha- 
nisms. Ill  the  current  fmahc^l  aid  idiom,  many  oN^i«*e  mechanisms  are  loosely 
gathered  under  something  called  the  ^'delivery  system.^^ 
Today  1  would  liHe  to  discuss  throe  of  ih^ae  mechanisnwThey  are: 
(1)  The  federal  teed  analysis  system  that  determin*^  how  much  fuiajicial  aid  a 
student  can  receive;  (2)  the  way  in  which  Fell  Grants 'are  delivered  to  students;  and 
(3)  the  application  process  for  students.- 

1.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  major  federal  student  aid  prc^rams  should  be 
need-bas4?d,  but  thc^  programs  can  be  strengtJiened  or  sabotaged  by  the  way  in 
which  nt^od  is  determined,  because  it's  the  need  calculation,  more  than  anything 
tshe,  that  determines  whether  students  and  famiJi^  fe^  the  impact  of  federal  aid 
prt^ams  as  the  Congress  intends.        .  ' 

The  mo6t  critical  and  hotly  debatable  part  of  any  need  analysis  formiila  is  the 
element  thdt  determines  the  family  contribution.  Today  I  want  to  argue  two  points 
about  family  contributions.  The  first  is  the  fundamental  necessity  for  two  formuls^: 
ne  for  Pell  Grants,  and  the  other  for  other  need-based  prc^ams.  This  »ep4V|gtion  is 
upported  by  Representative  Sitnon*8  draft  legislation,  but  I  still  want  to  dScu&s  it 
here  because  there  are  many  in  the  financial  aid  conmsunity  who  continue  to  be 
seduced  by  the  specious  simplicity  of  a  single  formula  for  all  federal  pn^ams.  The 
secotid  point  is  the  importance  of  prescribing  the  non-^Pell  formula  in  the  >jtatute  in 
general  terms  .only,  without  the  imposition  of  constraining  detail,  This  quality,  is 
present  to  aome  extent  in  Representative  Simon's  draft  legislation,  but  not  as  much 
ag  Ibelieve  it  should  be.  *  . 

T«  reason  for  creating  separate  Pell  and  non-Pell  formula^  is  that  the  two  for- 
mulas are  asked  to  perfonn  very  different  tasks.  The  Fell  Grant  formula  establishes 
eligibility  for  Pell  Grants  only.  Its  results  may  raise  ur  lower  the  Pell  Grant 
amount^  but  the  totality  of  a  student's  aid  won't  be  affected.  The  formula  for  the 
other  federal  programs,  however,  Has  a  much  more  daunting^chalienge,  for  it  must 
try  to>measure  what  families  actually  are  able  to  pay  toward  their  children's  educa- 
tion. sT^e  non-Pell  fonnuia  fixids  itself  in  this  unenviable  poi^ition  because,  if  a  stu- 
dent'i*  award  contains  even  a  single  dime  of  need-based  federal  student  aid,  the 
entire  award,  no  matter  how  non-federal  its  other  components  may  be,  must  not 
exceed  the  ceiling  of  financial  need  that  the  family  contribution  deternnnes.  If  con- 
tributions rise  too  much,  the  need  and  total  award  ceilings  will  drop— perhaps  to 
the  point  of  making  collj^e  attendance  impossible^  for  too  niany 'students  at  too 
many  coUegs^.  If  contributions  fallrfederal  funds  are  spent  inetficiently  and  the  for- 
mula's creoibility  could  sufifer  irreversible  dam;]^e. 

P^or  eauimple,  a  high  school  senior  may  hope  to  attend  a  college  whose  cost  of  at- 
tendanci?  is  $10,000.  Her  parents,  whOse  income  is  around  $30,000  and  who«e*assets 
are  modest,  are  willing  to  contibute  something  toward  these  costs,  but  they  can't 
afford  to  pay*  the  whole  bill  If  her  non-Pell  family  contribution  is  calculated  at 
$3,000,  her  need  is  $7,000.  $7,000  becomes  the  ceiling  of  aid  she  can  receive,  from  ail 
sources.  If  she  gets  $7,1^,  she  and  her  parents  must  then  ask  them^lv^  thejast, 
crucial  qu^tion:  can  they  come  up  with  the  remaining  $iJ,000?  If  the  formula  were 
harsher  and  produced  a  higher  contribution,  she  might  be  unable  ta  attend  her  col- 
lege choice  bt?cause  her  family  couldn*t  come  up  with  the  additional  money.  If  her 
contribution  calculation  were  lower,  the  resulting  higher  need  might  produce  an  at- 
tractive award  for  her>  but"  would  reprieserit  a  wast^»ful  use  of  federal  student  aid 
and  perhaps  raise  public  questions  about  the  formula's  credibility. 

Ideally,  then,  the  non-Pell  family  contribution  formula  should  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween expecting  reasonable  sacrifice  from  the  parent  alid  studi^nt,  without  expecting 
sacrifice  that  will  make  college  attendance  a  financial  ijffposstbility.  It  caimot  be 
"made  vulnerable  to  ahort*term  political  pressures  or  idec^i^^al  ^qss^  that  want 
to  make  a  particular  kitid  of  federal  aid  more  available  of- 1^  avaitable  to  certain 
economic  classes  of  famili^.  it  must  always  have  its  eye  fixed  firmly  on  its  central 
mission:  to  measure,  with  as  much  justice,  fairness  and  impartiality  as  it  can 
muster,  what  families  can  truly  contribute. 

This  ^oal  is  best  achieved  and  maintained  bv  prescribing  the  non-Pell  formula 
only  in  general  outline  in  Title  IV  legislation.  Its  correct  to  enumerate  the  broad 
categories  of  a  family  s  economic  situation  to  which  the  formula  should  attend.  It*fi 
unwise,  though^  in  my  opinion,  to  stipulate  that  eqpity  in  a  home  should  be  omitted 
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entirely  Irom  the  formula,  or  that  businm  assets  sliould  be  handled  in  a  certain 
•  way,  not  bccaufeK?  these  judgement*  are  wrong  but  becau^  they're  judgements 
valu«j  with  no  immutable  claim  to  rightnest*.  When  they  are  written  intothe  iaw, 
they  erode  tne  nexibility  that  ailowi*  the  formula  to  adjust  to  year-to-year  chaiu?«s 
nrtamiiy  cxrcumijtances  and  the  discoveries  of  ongoing  e^nomic  and  financial  aid 
rm^arch.  The  Congress' can  fully  meet  iU  r^ponsibility  by  a  clo«e  and  systematic 
niomtormg  oi  the  Department  of  Education's  annual  bexichmarks,  Within  these 
benchmarks,  the  non-Pell  formula  needH  all  the  flexibility  it  can  get  in  order  to  per^ 
form  itfi  rt»sponbibility--~the  calculation  of  wimt  families  can  truly  afford  to  pay 
towarcj  college  costs. 

n  u  f'^^^^'t  ^fHV^''^  system  iiisue  that  warrant*  diiscussion  is  the  means  by  which 
1  ell  brant  ehgibUity,  once  calculated,  is  delivered  to  students.  The  current  delivery 
mechanism  ha^  a  single  glaring  and  crippliijg  deficiency.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion  insists  upon  producing  Pell  Grant  eligibility  notices  itself,  sending  these  notices 
to  the  student  (not  the  college),  and  relying  on  the  student  to  bring  the  eligibility 
notice  to  the  college  financial  aid  office.  ^  ^ 

This  procedure  is  m  enormous  waste  of  time  and  energy,  and  h  major  source  of 
the  delay  experienced  by  maJ^y, students  in  obtaining/their  Pell  Grants.  The  Depart^ 
ment  of^bducation  can  maint^m  all  the  control  it  legitimately  seeks  by  relying  on 
approved  studtnit  aid  pro^^  like  the  American  College  Testifig  program  and  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  to  produce  Pell  Grant  eligibility  calculations  and  for- 
ward this  uiforniation  djrectly  to  participating  collegt!«.  Then,  a  student  could  apply 
for  all  types  of  financial  aid,  not  only  through  a  single  form,  but  tiirough  a  single 
priK'ess,  "  :  *  •» 

The  final  delivery  system  issue  I  would  like  to.  discuss  concerns  the  tension  in 
the  student  application  process  between  accuracy  and  timeliness--:Tbetween  the  ne- 
cessity lor  verifying  the  accuracy  of  faijily  information  that  is  provided  on  a  stu- 
dent s  application,  yet  still  allowing  the  student  and  his  family  to  complete  the  ap-, 
jjlieation  early  enough  to  receive  a  timely  award.  This  tension  iB  especially  painful' 
in  t lie  high  school  seniof  year. 

As  you  know,  this  is  one  of  those  crucial  pointii  at  which  financial  aid  has  what  it 
.IS -designed  to  have:  a  major  impact  on  college  and  career' choice— if  the  aid  is  an- 
nouncc>d  to  the  student  in  a  timely  way. 

.1  cc»nsiider  a  high  school  senior  next  year  who  plan>fc». enter  college  in 

the  fail  oi  VMy.  bhc  believ^  that  a  private  college  can  best  ser^  her  academic  and 
persona]  needs,  but  she  uM  her  family  cannot  possibly  afford  the  cost.  Tliey  have 
t^n  IckI  to  beheve  in  the  promise  of  financial  aid,  but  aid  is  so  critical  a  part  of 
their  decision  that  they  Watit  to  know  w?iat  s  available  as  early  as  November  or  De- 
cvmU^r  of  1984.  If  they  can't  know  until  March  or  April  of  1985.  the»ix3e&ibility  of 
attendance  ut  a  ^>rivate  college  grows  fainter/ and  her  attention  begins  to  turn,  un- 
derstandably, to  the  lower^*o6t  college  tlmt  she  and  her  family  can  more  easilv 
aifdrd,  . 

The  current  application  process  is-' designed  ).o  produce  exactly  this  unfortunate 
outcome.  1  he  ftxieral  application  for/n  raises  dire  warnings  about  the  risks  of  corn- 
pieting  the  application  before  the  family's  IRS  return  is  completed.  Thus,  even  if.the 
college  cncouriiges  4n  earlier  applicatipu,  there  is  a  powerful  pressure  on  the  slu- 
dent  to  postpone  applying  for  financial  aid  until  after  her  fannlys  1*JH4  IRS  return 
luis  bei^n  filed.  This  won't  he  sooner  than  February  of  1985,  and  it  may  not  be  until 
Apn  10.  At  legist  one  more  month  will  piiss  before  the  college  even  knows  her  need, 
let  alone  makes,  an  aWard.  She  and  her  family,  meanwhile,  find  it  increii^nglv  diffi- 
cult to  sustain  realistic  inUwst  in  a  college  they  know  they  can't  afford  without  a 
tinancia]  aid  commitment  that  consists  of  money  in  hand,  not  a  brochure's  vague 
rhetorical  promises. 

There  is  a  reasonable  solution  to  this  dilemma.  It  would  allow  a  student  to  apply 
for  Uxieraj  student  aid  .as  £arl^'  .<is  the.iaii  . of  her  senior  y«ar.  Thelcey  understanding 
would  bt»  that  no  ft^iei-al  student  aid  award  could  be  considered  final  and  binding 
until  the  information  on  which  it  is  based  has  been  verified  through  reference  to  the 
1040.  '  - 

Although  this  means  that  the  ap^licatic3n  process  could  not  end  until  late  spring 
or  early  summer  pr^-edibg  the  start  of  the  next  school  year,  nothing  would  prevent 
the^process  from  begmning  Jiiuch  earlier,  Schoolsx^uld  have  students  file  tentative  " 
upplicaiionK  at. any  time  during  the  high  school  senior  year,  issue- tentative  awards, 
and  confirm  them  later/after  the  1040  is  available.  In  one  sense  this  arrangement 
comphcaU^s  the  process,  becausi*  it  nieans  that  every  student  would  have  to  apply 
twice  for  financial  aid.  In  reality,  thoiigh,  the  second  application  would  be  only  a 
1040,  nothing  else,  and  the  need  for  a  timely  initial  mmouncement  would  have  been 
served.  ^ 
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Mr,  Chairnian,  1  kixow  of,  and  I  mii  grateful  for,  the  pngomg  Congret»*ipnaI  con- 
cern for  getting  fHiancial  aid  information  into  the  handi*  of  high  j*chooi  student*  and 
Iheir  faniiUes  as  ^wly  as  possible.  In  your  draft  legislation,  I  note  not  only  the  con- 
tinued support  for  preliminary  financial  aid  ^tiniate^  in  Section  483(c},  but  the^ 
tiiblishment  in  Section  491  of  a  National  CenU»r  for  Postsecondary  Educational  Op- 
portunity whoee  sole  purpose  is  the  develppment  of  better  financial  aid  awareness 
among  younger  studentij  and  their  parents.  My  m^s^age  today  is  that  all  the  early 
estimates  in  the  world  won't  hplp  unless  ^ey  are  supported  by  an  application  proce- 
dure  that  delivers  timely  infonnation  thelenio>year. 

Mr.  Chairman?  I  hope  thei*e  comments  are  helpful  to  you  and  your  colleagues.  I 
rearue  I  have  not  responded  to  several  of  the  important  qu^tions  with  which  your 
staiT  has  challenged  this  panel  I  realize,  too,  that  issues  like  those  I  have  diiwussed 
today  often  seem  comparatively  trivial  b^ide  matters  of  more  fundamental  impor^ 
tanc^-the  amount  of  Pell  Grajtts  and  who  gets  them,  the  structure  ajid  funding  of 
campus-based  prc^ams,  the  amount  and  structure  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 
Delivery  system  issues  are  less  glamorous  and  less  visible.  Neverthel^,  I  believe 
that  delivery  system  redesign  along  the  lines.  Tve  suggested  would  do  much  to 
insure  that  todtral  policy-achieves  its  goals.  . 

Mr.  Coleman.  Our  last  panelist  in  this  group  is  Dr.  Kobert 
Bruker  Trom  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville.  He's 
representing  the  president  of  that  institution. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  BRUKER,  SOUTHERN  ILUNOIS 

UNIVERSITY       ■    ■  \  ' 

Mr.  Bruker,  Thank  you,,  Representative  Coleman,  As  you  men-* 
tioiied,  I  am  from  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsville  and 
in  a  relatively  short  time  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwards- 
ville has  become  the  university  of  the  people  of  southwestern  Illi- 
nois. Just  over  10  percent  of  our  10,000-pIus  students  live  in  univer- 
sity housinfe.  The  others  live  at  home  or  in-off-campus  houjaing  and 
drive  tbsSf^pus  «ach  day  from  as  far  away  as  50  miles.  Wejjlso 
have  a  jarge  number  of  part  time  students,  individuals  who  have 
full-time  jobs  or  family  responsibilities.  The  median«ig^or  our  un- 
dergraduate student  population  is  just  over  22  *years.  The  median 
figure  for  our  graduate  students  is  31.  The  typic^  if  you  will,  stu- 
dients  in  these  age  categories  are  more  likely  to  be  alumni  of  colleg- 
es and  universities  who  have  already  embatked  on  their  careers. 
Because  of  the  unique  characteristics  of,  our  institution  and  of  our 
students,  we  have  a  number  of  concerns  related  to  part-time  and 
commuting  students.  I  would  Hke  to  briefly  enumerate  these  Con- 
cerns. The  current  revision  of  H.R.  5240  contains  language  which 
does  not  correct  the  inequity  ii^  the  Pell  Grant  Pro-am  for  com- 
muter students.  In  the  committee  print  of  the  bilt,  a  $2,000  cost-of- 
living  allowance  was  provided  for  all  students.  As  modified,  the  bill 
now  provides  a  $1,-2D0  cost -allowance  for  students  living  with  their 
parents,  51,600  for  students  living  off-campus,  and  |2,000  for  Stu- 
dents living  on  campus.  The  living,  cost  allowance  of  $1,100  for  c^m-- 
muters,  which  has  been  in  the  program  since  its  inception  m  1972 
and  is  now  being  raided  tp  $1,200,  does  not  seem  equitable.  An  in- 
crease of  only  $100  between  1972  and  1985  hardly  reflects  qtst  in- 
creases faced  by  parents  and  students  for  housing  nor  for  the  j;c»t 
of  gasoline  and  operating  an  automobile  which  has  increiised  in 
recent  years.  At  our  institution,  90  percent  of  all  Pell  Grant  recipi- 
ents are  commuting  students.  The  miyority  live  with  their  parents 
and  would  be  adversely  affected  if  the  living  cost  allowance  is  Imi- 
ited  to  $1,200.  And- 1  cannot  believe  that,  this  condition  could  be 
much  different  at  other  universities-^5:ith  large  numbers  of  com- 
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^  muting  students,  and  it  must  be  even  worse  for  the  community  col- 
lege students.  The  Education  Amendments  of  1980  recognized  this 
inequity  and  permitted  each  institution  to  establish -reasonable  off- 
campus  living  costs  fc^  its'  own  students.  We  support  that  concept 
and  urge  that  reauthorization  address  the  problem.  The  proposed 
year  limitation  for  giving  Pell  Grant  aid  should  also  be  modi- 
fied. At  present  the  limit  is  dependent  upon  a  timeframe  estjib- 
lished  by  each  institution's  satisfactory  academic  progress  policy..  A 
limitation  of  5  years  does  not  sufficiently  allow  for  development  or 
^  remedial  course  work  or  the  impact  of  a  change  in  majors.  It  would 
impose  a  severe  handicap  for  part-time  students.  The  Education 
Department's  example  of  normal  time  frames  for  satisfactory 
progress  is  outlined  in  a  December  21,  1983,  Dear  Colleague  letter 
suggests  t)  years  aM^^orm  for  most  4-year. institutions.  We  sug- 
g^st  "that  the  5  year  limit  be  dropped  from  the  legislation  or  in- 
creased to  6  years.  In  summary,  we  would  like  to  urge  that  more 
assistance  should  be  provided  to- part-time  students.  Restrictions  in 
current  programs  should  be  eliminated  so  that  these  students  may 
be  eligible  for  all  Federal  student  assistance  programs.  Currently 
the.  large  number  of  students,  who  attend  college  on  a  less  than 
half-time  basis  are  not  eligible  for  most  Federal  or  State  stOttetit 
aid.  Part-time  students,  even  when  eligible,  hav^  their  awards  re- 
duced. We  think  this  inequity  should  be  corrected\rhank  you,  Rep- 
restmtative  Coleman,  for  permitting  me  to  commeat  on  portions  of* 
HJl.  5240  which  we  feel  mAy  adversely  affect  a  large  number  of 
■   our  .students.  ]  i        ■  >^  ■  "  ;  • 

Mr.  CoucMANT.  Thank  ypu'verXinuch. 

{Prepared  statement  of  Robert-  Bruker  follows:]  ■ 

l^lipAHKD  StaTKMKNT  Of  ROBldiT^BRVKM.  Ri;jPKKSJt«TING  EaRL  LaZICKSON, 
}\mX>Ul^T,  SOUTHKEN  lUJNOlS  UnIVKRSITY  AT  EuWAKUSVILLK 

My  namt*  is  KobGrt  Bruket,  I  anj  h&re  reprtij^ntin^  Karl  Laz^mon,  President  of 
•  Southt?rn  Illinois  University  at  Edwardsvilje.  Dr.  Lazerson  is  unable  to  be  here  ihik 
aftornyon  duev  to  a  previous  commitment,  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  have 
'  our  view  heard  by  the  representatives  of  the  House  Cominitt^  on  Eduifcation  aiid 
Labor.' 

^  We  wish  to  commend  J?epresentative  Simon,  as'  Chairman,  and  Representative 
Colerw^in,  as  one  of  the  pfincjpal  minority  party  membenj.  of  ^he  Subcommittee  on 
Pd6Uet!ondary  Education  fct  their  efforta  in  behaif  of  higher  education  in  America. 
The  legislation  which  you  imd  the  other  membenj  of  the  jSubcommittet'  have  pro- 
posed repreisents  a  giant  step  on  the  part  of  government  toward  expandiijg  act^, 
|nhancmg  quality,  and  improving  prc^rani  efficiency  while  fulfilling  the  Federal 
Joie  in  higher  education, 

j(0  Southern  Illinois  University  at  Edwardijville  is  the  university  for  the  people  of 
southwestern  Illi^iois.  Just  over  10  percent  of  our  IO,0OO-plus  students  live  in  univer- 
^Uy  housing.  The  others  iive  ^  home  or  in  off-csmpius  housi);!^  and  drive  to  cainpu«  ' 
each  4ay  from  as  far  away  as  50  mlle^.  We  also  hfive  a  large  r^umber  of  part-time 
students— individuals  who  have  full-time  jobs  or  fajmily'responsibilities.  The  median 
£ige  for  9ur  undergraduate  student  population  is  just*over  22  years.  The  median 
figure  for  our  graduate  students  is  The  *'ty pical/^  students  in  these  age  categories  ^ 
are  n\ore  Ukeiy  to  be  alumni  of  Coli^^es  and  universities  airieady  ejnbarked  on  their 
careetTJ-  ■  ■     \    "  ■  • 

Because  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  our  institution  and  our  students,  Pfesi- 

;   dent  I^azerson  has  expressed  a  number  of  cbncerns  related  to  part-time  and  commut-  - 
ings  students.  I  would  like  to  briefly  enumerate  the»i?,  lyncerns. 

.  .1.  The  current  revision  of  HR  Si;40  contains  lan^fu^  which  does  not  correct  the, 
inequity  in  the  Pell  Grunt  program  for  commuter  stiidents,  in  the  Committee  Print 
of  the  bill,  a  $2,000  cost  of  living  allowance  was  provided  for  al^  students. , As  mo^^-^ 


fied,  the  bill  now  provides  a  Sl,2lK)  cost  allowance  for  students  living  with^  parents; 
$1,000  for  students  living  off-campus;  $2,000  for  studenta  living  on  campus.  , 

The  livinR^(;ofcit  uUowance  of  $1,100  for  qomniuters,  which  has  been  in  the  program 
since  its  ii|)feption  in  1972  does  not  seem  equitable.  An  increawe  of  only  $10Q  be- 
tween 197z  and  1985  hardly  reflects  cost  incj'eases  faced  by  parents  aiid  students  for 
lH>utJing^  Further,  substantial  increases  in  the  costs  of  gasoline  and  operating  an 
automobile  in  ret^ent  years  for  commuters  have  not  been  recognized. 

At  SIUE  90  pt^rcent  of  all  Pell  Grant  recipients  are  coniniutijjg  students.^  The  ma- 
jority liv<Ajyith  piU'ents  and  would  be  adversely  affected  if  the  living  cost  allowance 
is  limited  to  $1,200.  X  cannot  believe  that  this  condition  could  be  much  different  at 
other  universities  with- large  numbers  of  commuting  students,  and  it^must  be  even 
worse  for  communaty  college  tjtudents.  The  Education  Ainendments  of  11)80  recog- 
niiti^  this  inequity  and  provided  for  Qixs;h  institutiofi  to  establish  reasoiuible  off- 
caniipus  living  costs  for  its  own  students.  We  support  this  contiept  and  urge  that  lie- 
authorization  address  this  problem.  ^ 

2.  The  propo^jed  five  year  limitation"  for  receiving  Peli  Grant  aid  should  be  modi- 
fied. At  present,  the  limit  is  dex)endent  upon  a  time  "frame  established  by  each  insti- 
tution's "satisfactory  academic  progress"  policy.  A  limitiition  of  five  years  does  not 
sufficiently  allow  for  development  or  remedial  couiWwork,  or  the  impact  of  a 
chi^inge  in  majors.  It  would  impose  a  severe  handicap  for  part  time  students. 

The  Education  Department's  example  of  norhial  time  frames  for  satisfactory 
%jgrogress  in  a  December  21^  1983  '*Dear  Colleague*'  httev  suggests  six  years  as  the 
norm  for  most  four  year  institutions.  We  siiggest  tliat  the  five  year  limit  be  dropped 
from  the  legislation,  or  increased  to  six  y^ars. 

In  summary,  wt>  would  like  to  stress  that  more  assistance  should  be  provided  to 
part*time  students.  Restrictions  in  current  programs  sl^ould  be  eliminated  so  that 
these  students  may  eligible  for  all  federal  student  a^istance  prograans.  Currently 
the  large  number  of  students  who  attend  college  on  a  ajss4han  half-time^^  basis  are 
not  eligible  for  most  federal  or  state  student  aid.  Part-time  students,  even -when* eji- 
gible,  have  their  awards  reduced  unfairly.  We-think  this  incijuity  should  be  cor- 
r^^ted.  / .  '       ■      *  * 

Thank  you  o^'ce  more  for  pi^rniitting  me  to  comment  on  a  portion  mf  HR  524Q 
which  we  feel  may  adversely  affect  a  large  number  of  our  students, 

Mr.  CoLi:MAN.  1  was  going  to  ask  a  question  and  maybe  just  kind 
of  lead  out  of  your  testimony.  About  the  new  nontraditioi^al  stu~ 
dent  that  several' of  you  mentioned.  Would  you  address  some  sped{" 
ics?  I  know  we  talked  aWut-it  in  generalities,  but  we  are  going  to 
have  somA*  sort  of  restrictions,  we  know  that.  How  will  we  address 
this  new  student.  We  see  now  from  the  classroom  more  and  more 
from  the  student  aid  side  of  things? 

Ms.  WooLLEY.  One  of  the  things  where  I  did  address  that  was  in 
the  5-year  limit  written  in  the  draft  of  the  committee  print  of  as- 
sistance and  that,  I  think/ is  a— is  a  lAajor  problem  in  that  area,- 
The  nontraditional  student  rtiay  end  up  taking  15  years  coming 
and  going  and  taking  6  hours  here  and  there.  And  that  could  be 
very  burdensome,  not  .only  limit  the  student  assistance  but  also 
burdensome  to  the  institution  too  to  try  and  keep  track  of  that. 

Mr.  Dean.  May  I  make  one  clarification  on  the  ^year  limitation 
"in  section  404.  It  is  my  reading  of  the  provision  t|iat  the  language 
reads:  "shall  l>e  5  academic  years  or  the  eouivalent/'  So  for  part- 
time  students,  it  artpaiii?'  would  be  10  years.^  •  - 

Ms,  WoOLLEY.  That's  correct.  I  understand  that,  but  in  the  exam- 
ple that  I  gave  with  Our  engineering  science  student,  he  needs  74 
credit  hoUrs  to  complete  his  degree.  For  the  associate  degree  it 
would  take  you  3.08  semesters.  He  has  less  than  two  to  complete 
his  engineering  science  degree  at  Washington  University  at  the 
baccalaureate  level  even 'on  a  full-time  basis.  So  you  equate  th&t  to 
part  time,  it  becomes  even  worse- 

Ms.  WiCK.  You  meant  to  say  3  years,  not^  three  semesters,  right? 

^  Ms.  WooLLEY,  Three  semesters. 
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,       ,  •      z>,  - 

Ms.  W1CE.OK.  ' 

Ms.  WooLLEV.  No,  no,  no.  No,  no,  I'm  sorry,  8  years;  3  years,  12 
hours  per  semester;  OK.  ThanA  you.  The  other  thing  on  the  non- 
traditional  stude^it  which  againSseems  to  be— well,  they  are  older, 
they're  part-time  employed,  nijiybe  full-time  employ^  in  very  low 
leveyow-income  jobs.  They/have  small  children.  Many  of  them 
art?^re  single  with  family.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  are  partici- 
pating in  other  kinds  of  Government  programs,  such  as  fam0y  as- 
sistance, food  stamj»,  et  cetera.  And  they  have  pfobleras  even 
being  transported  to  school,  finding  care  for  their  children.  I  don't 
.  have  ajtiy  answers  to  be  honest  with  you.  I  guess  I'm  simply  asking 
for  recognition  that  most  of  our  students  any  more  are  not  the  1^ 
year-old  that  begins  college  at  18,  completes  her  baccalaureate  at 
22.  Also  mind  that  we  notie  oonstantly  at  least  the  regulations  are 
.  .  written  in  the  baccalaureate^^for  baccalaureate:  No  mention  of— 
we  used  to  have  a  major  problem  at  our  institution  we  thought 
with  the  Pell  Grant  Wrogram  in  that  they  were  limited  to  the  bac- 
calaureate degree.  However,  they  could  stay  at  an  associate  degree 
granting  institution  forever  and  we  could  not  deny  them  the  Pell 
grant  Ausjl  so  that  is  the  other  side  of  the  coin  as  a  major  problem. 
So  I  guess  I'm  encouraging  you  to  recognize  where  a  great  numl^r 
of  the  students  are  in  the  country  to^ay  at  community  colleges. 

Mr,  CtoLEMAN.  What  do  you  think"  about  Mr.  Simon's  suggestion 
on  his  allotment  on  block  grants  tying  in  the  GSL  participation  to 
allotments  made  on  that  basis?  How  would  that  impact  your  insti- 
tution in  general?  If  we  could  just  go  dovyn  the'  line  here,  Mr.  Sand- 
ler? 

Mr.  SANqLEH.  I'm  nftt  sure  how  it  would  irnpact  us  because  every- , 
thing's  relative.  What  matters 'is  our  Pell  Grant  and  guaranteee 
student,  loan  activity  compared  with  everyone  else's  apd— and  then 
we  would  get  some  percentage  of  the  Whole.  So  without  knowing 
what  the  universe  is,  it's  hard  to  say  how  the  proposal  would 
impact  us.  I-f-I  have  a  comment  on  its  elegance.  It  s— Representa- 
tive Simon's  draft  legislation  is  admirable,  I  think,  politically  bold, 
\  some  might  say  politically  naive  in -that 'it  takes  on  the— the  great 
\;usty  old  bear  of  the  Stat«  allotment,  formulas.  It— it  blithely  ig- 
nores them.  I  sure  hope  it  flies  and  I  hope  that  you.  Congressman' 
Coleman,  will  support  their  abolition:  They're  a  powerful  vested  in- 
terest if  you  benefit  whose  States  benefit  now  from  the  State  allot- 
ment formulas.  Unfortunately  they're  in  powerful  States.  Never- 
.thele^  they  distribute  now  fundk  to  some  States  far  in  excess  of 
•the  minimal  funding  needs  in  tl^ose- States  and  in  other  States, 
Missouri  being  one,  there  is  not  even  enough  money  coming  into 
the  State  of  Mi9»ouri>ither  in  th^.  Work  Stud^  or  .  in.  the  SEOG  . 
Programs  to  meet  our  conditionar  guar^tees.  The  thing  I  like 
about  the  current  fair-share  formula,  the  formula  that  distributes 
funds  Tioyv-  within  a  State  once  the  money  gets  there  is  that  it 
mak^s  an  honest  attempt  to  recognize  institutional  ne«d.  It's  crude. 
Yofa  can  poke  a  lot  of  4ioles  in  it,,  but  youVe  got  to  have  some 
system  and  someone's  ox  is  going"'to  get  gored  no  matter  what 
system  you  use.  The  nice  thing  about  the  current  system  is  I\tliink 
it's  a— it's  a  soQ£t^ompromise  between  relative  simplicity  not  a  ter- 
ribly complicated^pplication  to  fili  out,  and  yet  it's  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  try  to  measure  institutional  needs  in  the  aggregate,  And 


that's  why.my  teciimcian's  intuition  is  to  prefer  that  system  to 
Congressman  Simon's  approach  which' is  one  step  further  in  the  di- 
rection of  a  itind  of  arbitrary  simplicity  that  has  even  less  to  do 
with  institutional  need  than'^ke  current  mechanism"  does. 
/Mr.  Coleman.  Briefly,  Ms.  Wdolley,  1  . 

Mr.  Sandler.  Sorry.        '  ,  '  ' 

Ms.  WooLLEY.  OK.  Now  again  without  some  kind  of  simulation 
it's  difficult  to  respond.  But  in  first  reading,  it  was  this  woul^  be  a 
fantastic  benefit  for  the  community  College  because  we  weren't  in 
the  game  years  ago  when  it  was  really  a  grantsmanship  game  of 
getting,  the  funds.  That's  No.  1.  No.  2,  you  "can  see  in  the  amount  of 
work  study  we  currently  get,  primarily  based  upon  the  -State  for- 
mula and  some  of  the  other  things  and  the  amount  of  Pell  grants 
we-  disperse,  -^r  guaranteed  loans  is  $2  million,  something  like 
^at,  that  we  would,  if  the  funding  were  there,,  definitely  it  would 
be  a  benefit  to  our  students.  '  , 

..\  Mr.  Coleman.  You  think  you'd  receive  more  funds? 

iMs.  Woou^Y.  Yes.  Currently  we  receive  close  to  $300,000  under 
what  would  be— well,  that's  what  we  currently  receive  in  SEOG. 

Mr.  CoUjMan.  Mr:  Bruker.        -  -      '  / 

Mr.  Bruker.  No,  I  couldn't  comme;it  on  that. 

■  Mr.  Cx)leman.  We  do  have  a,  very  capable  staff  here.  Any  of  you 
that  would  want  ti)  ask  a  question  of  these  witnesses.  . 

Mr.  Dean.  If  I  could  ask  one  question  regarding  the  disburse- 
ment of  guarante^^d  student  loans.  The  administration  has '^suggest- 
ed that  lenders  be  permitted  to  issue  a  cheek  to  the  educational  in- 
stitution- as  copayee,  !3ow  would  your  response  be  writtijn  into  our 
Education  Act? 

Mr.  Sharp.  I  think  we  would  welcome,  that  in  that  in  some  in- 
.  stances  had  great  difficulty  with  students,  '(jspecially  in  soma  pro- 
prietary schools  whiere  the  situation  hasn't  been  explained  to  stu- 
dents, properly  or  whatever.  W^'ve  had  Checks  stolen  off  ofsome^ 
directors'  desks  when  students  leave  because  we  had  it  in  their 
name  and  those  kind  of  things.  I  think  most  schools— I  think  they 
might  welcome  it.  V      '■  ■      '  • 

«.Mr.  Dean.  Perhaps  we  might  hear  some  comments  trom  the 
schools.  How  about  yours?  .  , 

Ms.  WooLLEY.  We  would. have  a  real  problem  with  it,  more  in  the 
administrative  line  than  anything  else.  If  we  have  a  $2,500  guaran- 
teiKi  loan  cheek  Snd  tuition  is  only  $300'  and  you  have  to  send  it 
through  your  finance  cycle  then  the  burden  is  on  us  for  redoing 
that  check  to  give  to  the  student.  We  require,  at  least  at  St.  Louis 
Community  College,  those  students  who  receive  guaranteed  loans, 
we  require  them  to  pay  their  tuition;  By  law  our  students  must 
have  their  fees  paid  before  classes  begin  and  then  we  will  not  dis- 
burse the  guaranteed  loan  checks  until,  classes  begin.# 

Mr.  De/^n.  How  would  you  address  the  problem  of  the  student 
who  gets  the  $2,500  GSL  and  then  disappears?  '  • 
•  ■  Ms.  WooLl-EY.  Again  the  way  tliat  I  would  suggest  that  would  be 
of  benefit  to  us  and  might  not  "be  to— obviously  to  Washington  U. 
or  higher  priced  institutions.  It's  a  semester  check,  not  a  year.  In- 
stead of  2,;300,  it  would  be  1,200.  ' 
'  Mr.  Dean.  In  Federal  law  as  it  is  written  there  is  no  obstacle  to 
multiple  disbursements  by  the  lenders.  '  . 


-  Ms.  WooLLKY.  That's  correct. 

Mr.'  Dean.  I  gather  that  your  institution  is  giving  out  $2,500 
checks  all  at  once.  Is  there  any  reaison  you  do  that  other  thani'—. 

Mr.  Sharp.  The  difficulty  with  that  is  the  administrative  costs  are 
very  high.  To  a  lender  a  |2,500  loan  is  a  very,  very  small  loan,  es- 
pecially the  \idministrative  costs.  Jf  -you  broke  that  into  tWo  dis- 
bursements, ti^ue  under  the  present  law  we'd  be  paid  special  allow- 
ance  in  interest v  on  the  remaining  1,250  that  we  hold  but  it  in  no 
way  offsets  the  bur4ei;  involved  in  processing  the  second  disburse- 
.ment.  -  , 

■  Mr:  De4n.  U  we  mandated  multiple  disbursements  for  first-year 
students  once  they  went  in  the  second  year,  would  tHs  not  compli- 
cate your  i)rogra:n..  Do  you  think  it  would  drive  lenders  out  of  the 
prograna?  *  ' 

Mr.  Sharp.  Yes.  First  of  all,  there's— there's  a  major  software 
consideration.  Take  a  lender  such  as  Community  Federal  that 
might  disburse  $18  million  a  -year,  I  don't  know  how  many  loans 
that  is,  OK,  but  that's  a  lot  of  loans.  A  lot  of  those  are,  let's  say 
conservatively  a  third,  first-year  students.  Sp  that  means  immedi- 
ately we  need  some  kind  of  software  system^to  process  and  handle 
those  checks  and  that  basically  isn't  there  because  they're  all  going 
to  happen  at  the  same  time  basically  within  the  same  time  fraine. 
Either  that  or  we  hire  every  temporary  person  in  the  city  to  come 
in  and  type  checks,  out  within  a  certain  time.  Tliere's  got  to  he  a.  lot 
of  data  processing  and  it's  very,  very  costly  to  do  that.  And  it  isn't 
applied  only  to  those  loans  then  we  d  have  to,  you  know,  have  two 
pi-ocedures  side  by  side.  -  " 

Mr.  Dean.  Right,  -;        ■  .,  • 

Mr.  Bruhsr.  That  would  have  the  same  type  of  administrative 
problems  as  being  mentioned,  • 

Mr.  Sharp.  I'm  sure  that  we  would  develop-  the  redtape  though 
to.  run  the  students  through  in  order  to  administer  it, 

Mr.  Di^kN.  Well,  you  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Thank  you  alL  We  could  ask  lots  more  questions 
but  unfortunately  we  have  these  time  limitations  so  thank  you 
very  much.  Our  last  panel  today  is  far  from  least  important.  Paul 
Simon  and  I  think  it's  very  important.  It's  on  'foreign  languages 
and  international  education,  Doctor  Etzkorn  happens  to  be  firet  on 
my  list,  he  is  the  associate  graduate  dean  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri here  at  St.  Louis.  Welcome  and  if  you  could  h^ld  it  to  5  to  7 
minutes  we  won't  have  significant  time  problenis. 

STATEMENT  OF  K,  PETEK  ETZK0RN/ASSOCIATE  DEAN  OF  THE 
GRADUATE  SCHOOL  AND  CHAIRMAN,  INTERNATIONAL  IMPLE- 
-   MENTATION  COUNCIL  UNIVERSITY  OF-MISSOURI,  ST.  LOWS 

Mr.  Etzkorn.  All  right.  I  appreciate  having  the  opportunity  to 
present  information  and  testimony  to  the  House  committee.  We  are ' 
dealing- 4iere  in. an  area  \vhere"  the  broad  purpose  is  really  to  be  ap- 
plauded and  the  suggestions  that  I  anv  bringing  to  the  committee 
are  only  in  the  form  of  recommendation.  I  comf)Iiment  the—Mr. 
Coleman  and  Mr.  Simon  for  having  squarely  put  before  the  Oov- 
ernment  into  the  one  area  in  higher  education  where  there  qan  be. 
relatively  little  debate  about  that  the  Federal  Govemmentandeed 
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does  have  a  role  in  this  area  and  that  to  see  to  it  that  the  nation- 
al security  needs  and  the  purposes  of  national  security  of  the  coun- 
.try-  are  being  met.  So  Vm  delighted  about  the  various  "titles  and  sec- 
tions within  the — Titfe  VJ  in  particular,  of  coursp;  the  provisions 
for  providing  support  for  ia^iguage  training  and  for  sensitizing  the 
American  public  to  the  fact  that  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States  are  not  in  Canada  and— pardon  me,  in  California  and  New 
York  but  that  they  are  somewhere  out  there  in  China  and  on  the 
other  side  maybe  in  the  Soviet  Union,  that  east  to  west  and  north 
.,to  south  the  U.S.  interests  are  not  bounded  any  more  by  what  used 
to  be  somehow  the  place  where  the  customs  officers  are.  We  ap- 
plaud the,  dimensions  in  the  bill  that  deal  with  exchange  of  per- 
sons, of  students,  undergraduates  and  graduates,  of  teachers,  of  fac- 
ulty researchers  and  while  Tm  not  sure  whether  the  legislation  as 
Tm  reading  it  may  have  some  conflict  with  existing  legislation, 
such  as  Fulbright  Act  or  Fulbright  deals,  the  intent  of  the  bill  is 
fully  applauded  and  I'm  sure  that  the  details  on  whether  this 
should -be  under  USIA  auspices  or  under  somebody  else's  auspices 
is  something  that  will  be'  worked  out  in  some  form  or  other*  I 
simply  wish  to  emphasize  that  all  of  these  titles  or  aspects  of  the 
bill  have  .the  full  support  I  think  of  the  higher  education  communi- 
ty. I  wish  to  speak  now  about  some  of  the  thoughts  tliat  I  have  or 
that  we  have  where  just  p(^ibly  the  committee  might  wish  to  con- 
sider maybe  amending  the  current  bill,  improving  it,  augmenting  it 
and  these  are  essentially  three  areas,  The  national  endowment  of 
international  studies  is  certainly  most  intriguing  and  we  all  ap- 
plaud the  fact  that  you  will  give  greater  profile  to  the  significance 
of  international  education  by  this  particular  suggestion.  In  the 
tasks  for  the  endowment,  I  would  suggest  that  you  rnight  wish  to 
consider  to  add  something,  and  that  is  a  concern  which  I  have  en- 
countered ainong  many  professionals.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  in  this 
country  find  ourselves^  almost  in  no  position  whatsoever  to  invite 
internatioxial.  scholarly  associations  to  hold  their  meetings  in  this 
country.  The  rather  disturbing  experience  that  many  of  us  have  is 
if  we  are  say  invited  to  present — to  be  present  or  to  present  a 
paper  to  be  present  in  a  undeveloped  country  where  they  hold 
scholarly  associations,  we  find~we  find  that  the  Government  there 
will  roll  out  all  kinds  oi  red  carpet  treatment,  will  make  it  possible 
for  scholars  fi-om  around  the  world  to  come  there.  Usually  those 
countries  have  some  airline  even  and  they  provide  you  with  tickets 
and  they  can  pretty  much- stack  even  the  tiers  of  who  comes  and 
attends  these  kinds  of  meetings.  When  then  some  of  these  individ- 
uals say  well,  why  don't  we  meet  next  time  in  the  U.S.  members  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  will  have  to  beg  off  because  :there^s  no*  way 
where  we  carf  turn  around  and  say  come  to' the  United  Stated.  oAnd 
if  we  invite  people  to  come  to  the,  United  States,  it  means  that  the 
ppofessor  or  university  dean  or  whoever  else  is  there,^  by  tendering 
such  ail  invitation  is  knowingly  saying— committing  themselves  to 
1  or  2  years  of  fund  raising  on  the  private  level  because  we  have  no 
wa^s/ organizing  this  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  national  inter- 
est itNeems  to  me  that  it  is  of  great  significance  that,  first,  we 
bring  ™ople  from  other'  countries,  community  influentials,  or 
scholariyXinfluentials  to  the  United  States;  second,  that  they  come 
under  auspices  which  are  optimum;  third,  that  by  doing  so  our  own 
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people  \bencfit  from  contact  with  these  people  again  in  our  opti- 
mum cireumstaiices.  It  seems  to  me  that  jus$.  possibly  that  might 
be  a  task  that  the  national  endowment  for  international  stu<fies 
might  be  aissigned  to  it  We  currently  to  my  knowledge  have  no 
such  facility.  We  have  some  dollars  in  the  mission  age^ncies,  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  funds  of  certain  very  narrow  target- 
ed activities  of  a  scientific  nature  but  nothing  of  the  nature  Vm 
talking  about.  A  second  area  that  I  feel  you  might  wish  to  give 
some  thought  to  concerns  the  que^on  of  possibly  targeting  the  lo-  • 
cation  of  these  newer  centers  of  language  training  in  international 
studies.  That  may  be  possibly  tied  in  with  some  of  the  provisions  in 
the  title  that  deals  with  the  urban  grant  universities,, It  seems  to 
me  that  the  resources  that  we  hav^  in  the  population  centers  of 
this  country  as  far  as  international  activities  go  could  be  cost  effec- 
tively intci?rated  so  if  we  are  having  shortages  of  Federal  dollars  or 
shortages  if  we  ask  where  do  we  get  the  most  done  for  the  buck.  • 
my. recommendation  would  be  to  look  at  the—tying  it  up  with  the 
urban  grant  legislation  and— and  finding  ways  to  locating  thesa 
centers  in  our  urban  areas.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Fedder,  I  have  seeiK^ 
his  testimony,  is  going  to  say  something  about  how  we're  doin^  " 
things  in  St.  Louis.  Fm  making  sonie  reference  to  an  Organization 
which  I  think  is  one  of  the  most  effective  organizations,  a  nongov- 
ernmental area,  namely,  the  Sister  Cities  International  and  in  the  : 
State  of  Missouri,  both  at  the  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City  • 
and  at  the  University  of  Missouri-St.  Louis  we  have  dovetailed  with  * 
that  organi:^tion  and  really  been  in  a  position  to  strengthen  our 
international  out  reach  through  that  organization's  linkages.  In  the 
CMse  of"  Kansas  City,  with  Set^iUe,  Spain,  and  in  the  case  of  St. 
Louis  where  we  have*  five  sister  cities  with  Lyons,  France,  and 
with— currently  with  Stuttgart,  West  Germany.  We've  alsg  been 
dealing  with  Nanjing,  China,  the  People's  Republic,  and  with  Suva 
in  Japan.  So  there  are. ways  by  which  the  Federal  tax  dollar  can 
really  be  used  to  provide^jncentive  to  the  private  sector.  L  would 
suggest  that  this  might  beN;an  area  where  the  committee  might 
wish  to  explore  further  out  reach. 

The  first— or  the  third  area  is^  somev^hat  ticklish  area  because  ' 
it  deals  with  questions  of  which  I  have  no  great  competence  and  so 
I'm  not  too  confident  in  sugg(?sting  it  but  I  do  feel  obliged  to  do  so, 
•and  that  is  in  the  field  of  State  universities,  as  we  all  know,  there  . 
is  always  a  differential  of  in-state  fees  and  out-s^e  fees.  Interna- . 
tional  students  typically  are  being  charged  the  olat-state  fees.  It 
would  set?m.  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  proper  role  of  the  Federal  ^• 
Governmenj:  to  address  the  question^,  out-state,  fees  for  interna- 
tional students.  If- we  were  to  provide  say'^sdinr^lock  grant^^  to  in- 
stitutions  to  pick  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  out-state  fees  for  inter- 
national students  we  could  eflectively  enhance  the  recruitment  of 
international  students  to  our  institutions  of  higher  education.  Vm 
not  making  a  spec ial^  partisan  plea  for  the  public  sector  becau^  the 
same  amount  on  a  per  capita  oasis  could  be  allocated  to  the  inde- 
pendent schools.  What  it  would  do  in  my  estimation  is  that  it 
would  similar  to  the  arguments  of  our  graduate  deans  provide  the 
schools  with  the  wherewithal  to  select  the  competent  student  and 
not  to  deal  on  an  entitlement  basis  but  rather  to  look  for  those  stu- 
dents who  are  really  most  likely  to  benetit  from  it  and  the  criteria 
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,  of  what  is  the  greatest  benefit  might  be  very—might  vaiy  a  great 
deal  Nevertheless,  the  initiative,  in  my  view/ would  be  given  to  the 
institutions-These  are  three  areas  which  you  might  wish  to  consid- 
^  er  beyond  what  the  draft  propc^l  is  in  the  bill  I  am  grateful  that 
I  had  the  opportunity  to  support  your  very  important  work  on 
.  behalf  of  higher  education  in  strengthening  title  VI  and  providing 
these  oppdrtuixities  to  tjur  institution,  Thank  yoix  for  your  atten- 
.  .  tion.  .  -      -  ^^^ 

Mr.  CoLKMAN.-I^t  me  take  the  time  to  ask  you  a  questu^ 
we  go  on  to  the  next  witness.  It's  a  little  bit  different  format;  In 
your  suggestion  about  international  scholarly  associations,,  are 
you— because  Fm  not  familiar  with  it,  when  you  say  you  must  raise 
funds  for  3  years  if  you  did  it  privately,  do  you  provide  plane  tick- 
ets, transportation  costs  or  hotel,^  meals  here?  What  is  usually  done 
on  t*iat  basis  when  you  go  to  ano'ther  country? 

Mr.  Etzkorn.  When  we  go  abroad,  we  typically,  get  assistance  . 
with  transportation.  We  typically  have  no  per  diem  c(^ts  at  the  lo- 
cation and  we  typically  have  some  kind  of  show  and  tell  wJiitih  is 
.    organized  on  a  very  high  level  They're — expressed  in  cc^t3,  maybe 
they  will  put  you  up  in  a  first-class  hotel,  they  will  have  some  first-- 
class  coaches  with  travel  guides  and  will  shpw  you  around  and  give 
you  some- 
Mr.  Ck)LEMAN.  And  that  is  all  paid  out  of  public  or  private  funds 
in  that  host  country?  ' 
Mr.  Etzkoiw.  In  the  Most  countiy  it's— exatnp^^ 
Mr.  Coleman.  Are  '^ey  private  funds?v  ' 
'     ^    Mr.  Etzkorn.  It's  usually  public  funds.  '  . 

MruCoUf^MAN.  Piinlic  funds.  . 
Mr.  Etzxokn.  i^ublic  funds,  it's  some  kind  of  academy  or  some 
kind  of  governmeintal  arrangement.  And  it  is,  of  course,  extremely 
,  ^.      persuasive  and/t  wouldn't  be  terribly  expensive  for  us  to  do  it  on 
a— —  ' '  :    '  ' 

Mr.  Coleman.  Also  about  the  sister  cities,  Vm  aware  of  one  but  I 
do  not  know  how  they  operate.  Is  it  a  private  foimdation  type  of 
arrangement? 

Mr.  EraKORN.  Sister  cities  is  a— first  of  all,  nongovernmental.  It  s 
the  private  sector  afid  jt's  based  entirely  on  volunteers.  We  have 
a — typically  you  have  xrftty|ilven^  community,  say  Kansas  City,  a 
group  of  citizens  who  fii^Hfct:  Seville,'  Spain,  which  is  your  sister 
city  there,  has  certain  colSj^Ri^exitarities.  As  a  result  of  that,  the 
people  in  Kansas  City—citizens,  civic-minded  individuals,  organize 
themselves,  go  to  their  city  council  and  their  city  council  estab-  ' 
lishes  some  kind  of  a  formal  recognition.  In  Seville,  Spain,  kind  of. 

^  ^  private  Xntiz^n  Initiative,  sometimes  it^  initiated  then  by  the 

mayor  but' at  any  rate/her^'^  this  comparable  kind  of  a  publicly 
spirited  group  in  existence:  As  far  as  the.tmiversity  goes,  Seville 
does  have  a  university  and  niltur^lly  Kansas  City  has  .a  number  of 
independent  schools  plus  the  Univemty  of  >Iissouri  in  Kansas; 
City,  And  so  "by  having  these  academic  communities,  then  both 
sides  students  can  be' exchanged  and  the  students  then  are  not  lim- 
ited to  living  in  a  dormitory  because  the  citizens  in  these  communis 
^  ties  will  take  them  in  their  home  and  there  is  some  range  of  oppor-  - 
tunities.  On  the  national  scale,  all  of  our— we  haye  about  700  cities 
in  the  United  States,  or  communities,  not  alt  of  them  are  big  cities, 
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of  course,  that  do  hay^ffiliations  abroad  whkh  amounts  to  over 
1,100  affiliations  in  aboi|:>80,  roughly,  countri^  aiid  there  is*^quite 
a>pesource  in  our  cities  Aat  can  be  called  uponjby  our  universities, 

J}'^  ^^^^  ^  are  not  sxngui^examples.  Phoenix, 

AZ,  ifs  being  done,  in  Tiijlor,  TX.  ,  ( 
'Mr.  CQWiJi4AN.  Well,  Uxank  you  very  muchjfor  your— 
Mr.  ETZKOiWft,  Jhank  you,  Congressman. 

[Prepared  statement  of  K.  Peter  Etzkorn  follows:]  4 
l^fepARXD  Stat^ent  of  K.  Prm  ihznoiw.  Associate  Dkan  or  thk  Gkaduate 

S<^HCX>L  AND  ChAIRMAMJ,  I^TSaiNATIONAL  ImpURM^NTATION  C/OUNCIL,  UNIVKSSaTY  OF 

^Miajsoum,  St.  ioujs 

^ngressnmn  Simon  and  Congn^man  Coleman  md  other  members  of  the  CJom- 
W  "ame  is  K.  Pet«r  Etdcorn  and  I  am  Associate  Dean*  of  the  Graduate 
SchooI^Kt^  of  Missouri--St.  Louis  where  I  chair  the  University's  Inter- 

national Itapiementation  Council.  In  a  volunteeer  capacity  !  serve 'as 'Director  of 
Sister  Citifc|  International  (Washington,  T),C.),  as  Chair  of  the  Council  of  Sister 
Cities  of  a.slx)uis  and  am  a  Director  of  the  Lyons  and  Stuttgar^St,  Louis  Sister 
Litiet?  C^mittees,  Inc,  I  also* serve  on  the  governing  boards  of  a  number  of  iiitema- 
^onai^^ularly  ^nd  professional  societies  such  as  The  Society  of  Ethnomusicolt^, 
TfiTlnternational  Institute  of  Sociolt^,  MEDIAGULT  and  The  Intc^rAmerican  As- 
s^iation  of  Higher  Educiitxon.    ,  ^ 

UMSL's  International  ImpJementation  Council  coordinatesnhe  activities  of  ad- 
mipiStrative  oiTicers  with  varying  n^ponsibillti^  affecting  international  dimensions 
f^rUniversity  life  such  as  the  Coordinator  of  Student  Services,  the  Director  of  the 
Center  of  Ihternational  Studies,  Directors  of  Finance  and  of  Admissions  and  Regis- 
trar. The  Chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  International  Studies  <Sf  the  Faculty 
Senate-  and  of  the'  Department  of  Modern  Fpreign  Languages  represent  the  faculty 
on  the  Council  As  Chairman  I  represent  the  Campus  at  the  International  Program 
^I^^i  Mid-American  State  University^Association  (MASUA),  Universities 
Field  Staff  International  (Ul^'SI)  and  Int^eraatioma  Programming  in  the -'University 
of  Missouri  system.  \ 

I  am  pleaised.  to  be  here  and  be  given  the  opportunity  to  tell  you  about  the  excit- 
ing opportunities  in. Iligher  Education  for  sustaining  Oie  international  dimension^  ■ 
of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis  international  heritage  is  obvious,  whether  in  the  nances  of  its 
streetij  and  suburbs,  the  founders  "and  conl^rihutors  to  its  cultui:al*^institutioii8,  or  the 
present  day  markets  to  which  St  Louis  manulactni^rs  ship  t^eir  g«>od».  Our  stu- 
dents sometimes  need  to  be  made  aware  of  the  very  imbedd^iness  of  St,  Louis  and** 
the  United  States  in  the  web  of  nations  through  our  heritage  and  contemporarv  iiv 
terdependcncies.  Yet  the  various  .prc^nran^  proposed  in  the  ?iU  to  amend  'and 
extend  thp  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  strongly  dovetail  with  our  local  efforts  and 
would  lend  support  in  areas  in  which  local  resources  fpr  iri^rnational  pr<^rains 'ai^ 
difficuU  to  be  found  when  the  local  and  state  tax  base  is  barely  adequate  to  be^n 
talking  care  of  immediate  regional  needs, 

"N^n  order  to  respond  to  the  mandate  of  the  State  pf  Missouri  and  this  nation  for 
res^^h  that  will  improve  the  quality  of  life,  the  Univensity  o/ Missouri  considers 
that  itis  an  important  part  of  its  responsibiliti^  to  participate  in  carefully  selected 
mternationiil  activities  which:  (I)  contribute  to  the  education  &f  its  students  or  the 
education  of  foreign  students,  or  (2)  involve  research  activities  which  bn>aden  the 
University's  research  capability , or  disseminate  Disults  of  University  research  to 
--^ "Other  institdtic»mi.       "      '  '  ^  i....^.,  — — ^- 

Ih  carrying  out  these  broad  purposes,  thf  University  of  Missouri  midertakes  inter- 
national activities  which:  •  .  .  ^  . 

al  Are  directly  related  to  and  are  supportive  of  existing  academic  programs  of  the 
University;  ib)  can  be  undertaken  with  the  same  commitment  to  quality  that  typi- 
fies the  University's  pr^^ams  and  functions;  and  (c)  have,  potential  for/iong-term 
benefit,  rather  than  be&g  isolated  activities  with  little  continuity  and  prornise  of 

development,   '  ' 

In  my  following  remaris,  I  wish  to  direct  the  Committee's.attention  to  opportuni- 
ties through,  which  Congress  could  strengthen  the  international  prc^rams  of  Higher 
Education.  They  are:  .  ■ 

*  L  Consistent  with  the  rationale  of  the  urban  grant  sections.of  the  Bill,  to  set  aside 
funds  for  urban  based  Center  of  International  Studies.      ^  - 
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2.  For  the  purposn*  of  increasing  contract  with  fonnga  scholars,  to  direct  National  ■ 
Endowment  of  Intt-rnational  Studi€»s  to  support  holding  conferences  of  major  Intt*r- 
nat^nal  Scholarly  Associations  in  the  United  States,, 

aNCcr-^e  purpose  of  encouraging  private  ^H:ior  initiative,  ta' provide  tunds  |o  in- 
stitutions to  Cover  i\\e  non-resident  portion  of  tuition  for  privately  sp<nisored  ijiter- 
national  students. 

Title  VI  of  the  Bill  would  significantly  undergird  the  basic  comniitqients  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  regan-ding  the  roles  of  international  activities  in  itjs  u^adewiic 
program*.  Cxjnsgmently,  I  offer  my  full  support  for  the^  provisions  that  deal  'with 
strengthening  jj^^'paration  of  U.S.  citiztMis  in  the  area  of  International  and  For- 
eign i^nguagl^^^R*s  through  undergraduate  and  graduat^^  centers.  I  would  re- 
spectfully invitfl|BKomnuttee,  howevef /  to  consider  whether  it  might  be  desirable 
to  amend  the  cufTeJu  Bill  so  as^to  assure  that  a  fair  share  of  programs  and  centers 
slated  for  support  from  Ftnieral  funds- be  located  in  principal  cities?  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing reasons:  IntelMtional  Onters  loC4jited  in  urban  commuiiities  can  draw  cost- 
etTei^ively  on  richiriiR'national  resources  in  these  communities*  such  as  ethnic/her-' 
itagCj  societies,  headquarters  of  international  corpoi'ations,  cultural  institutit?ns,  and 
SistA'  Cities  committees.  Jn  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  for  example,  Sister  Cities 
Comniitt^'es  have  assisted  our  University  with  enriching  academic  exchange  pro 
grams  with  partner,  universities  abroad.  These  privatt»  volunteer  groups  assist  with 
ht)sting  foreign  students  and  faculty,  tliereby  multiplying  the  impact  on  the  U.S. 
community  at  no  additional  costs;  their  counier parts  abroad  assist  our  own  student^ 
with'  gaining  a  more  direct,  learning  experience  of  the  foreign  culture.  Through 
these  committees  our  t^tudents  become  involved  in  the  iif^  of  foreign  comn[iunities 
through  home  stays,,  inclusion  in  comit^unity  aiid  blisiness  activities,  rather  than  the 
relative  isolation  of  academic  dormitory  housing-  At  present  few  international 
"^center  programs' are  supported  in  our  urban  public  institutirfns,  although  they  are 
located  where  the  majority  of  U.S.  students  reside:  Amending  the  Bill  in  thi^  direc- 
tion, in  my  5pinion,  would  coiisidera|)ly  strengthen  its  iinj^ct.  The  Board  of  Sister 
Cities  IntenmtionaL  whose  Committee  on  Higher  Education  I  chair,  would  Work 
with  the  Departifient  of  Education  to  promote  this  kind  of  private  sector,  volunteer, 
non-governmental-organizntion  initiative  in  programs  supported  in^Urban  universi- 
^  '  ^^TEt^^  ^^'^  plac^  a  network  of  comma nity-to-comnuinity  n.g.o:  linkages 
xti^  countries,  i  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  your  stalT  should  this  idea  be 
vSpfthy  of  further  exploration. 

The  proposed  National  Endowment  for  Internationa!  Education  wmild  enhance 
the  status  and  improve  the  administration '  of  international  education  activities 
v?ithin  the  Dt-partment  of  I«kiucation.  I  am  also  offering  my  full  support  for  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Hili. 

While  my  following  concern  may  not  be  under  the  rubric  of  the  Endowment  as 
currently  conceived,  1  wish  to  shart>  it  with  the  C^n^mrtt4?e.  It  woufd  appear  to  mt?  to 
'        be  most  ^appropriate- for  International  F^ducation  if  Congress  could  provide  for  this 
Endowment  (or  another  suitable  agency)  to  encourage  and  assist  international  schol- 
arly associations  with  hosting  international  conferences  v^ithin  the  United  States, 
One  of  my  scholarly  associations  is  working  dili^ntly  at  njaking  arrangements  for 
such  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  Seattle,  Washington.  We  have  not  been  able  to  locate 
any  financial -assistance  from  Federal-opStat^^oVemmeijtfd- agencies  toward  assur- 
ing that  the  C(y\ference'will  be  able  to.acquamt  foreign  influenti^  scholars  with 
hands  on  experienc4>s  of  what  the  United  States  has  to  offer.  I  have  been  aii  invited 
participant  ih  numerous  conferences  in  underdeveloped  countries,  in  soiualist  coun- 
'    tries,  i^Jd  in  the  European  Community,  in  every  single  instaiice  the  national  gov- 
.  ernmeji£r>5ssisted  the  inyiting  organization  with  considerable  sums,  allowing  then} 

to  show  ofy  their  way  of  life  along  with  scholarly  accomplishmexits  to  the  foreign 
visitofSwWt  will  be  working  haul  in  Seattle  to  do  our  best  towartig  providing  mod^t 
hospitality  to  our  visitors-  but  it  would  serve  the  national  purpose  and  strengthen 
our  national  security,  if  'we  would  4>e  able  to  .comtJete  with  other  countries  for  the 
blasting  of  Urviver^ty  level  c^nferenc^  in  the  Unit^  States.  If  our  scholarly  associa- 
*  tions  could  count  on  the  iissistaace  of  Congress,  it  would  be  relatively  easy  to  bring 
internationally  inTluential  scholars  to  the  united  States  to  share  their  contributions 
witli  us  and  to  shart^  with  their  cquntrymen,  after  their  return,  their  pc^itivfe  first- 
hand experiences  "With  U.S.  citizens.  At  prt^nt,  U.S.  scholars  typically  are  embar; . 
assed  in  turning  down  opportunities  for  hoidiiig  international  conferences  in  the 
United  States.  ,  ,        .  ,        ,  ^ 

We  simply  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  respond  to  such  mquiru^  unless  we 
are  willing  to  give  up  a  year  or  more  of  productive  scholarly  time  for  fundraising  on 
/    the  private  sector.  Topically,  however,  the  private  secfor  replies  that  international 
activities  are  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  government.  For  purposes  of  the  Bill,  it 
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may  be  nt'cessary  to  channel  supix)rt  for  such  internationai  conferences  in  the  En- 
dowment through  U,S.  host  universities,  rather  than  scholarly  asJtociatjons  Such  a 
^?^\^  ^  "^^^  suiUible.  1  ani  alao  in  full  agreeiaent  \v?th  the  objectives 
-    ot  the  Bill  to  help  internatiohalize  oljr  campuses  bj^  supporting  student  and  faculty 
excnangtti,  .  ^ 

Beyond" the  Bills  provisions,  i  would  like  to  offer  a  suggestiop* on  how  to  enhance 
the  flow  ot  international  students  to  both  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education.  As  you  know,  some  State  Ldg^slatore  alre^jdy  are  reluctant  to  have  out-of^  ■ 
state  studentis  attend  State  institutions  when  being^  charged  only  a  non-resident  tui- 
tion  differentml  They  tend  to  he  assuaged  by  arguments  that  on  balance  the  move- ' 
ment  of  students  among  states  sonifehow  a]3^roxiniates  zero  additional  s:mis  For  • 
uiternational  students,  however,  these  X'gisiators  cannot  be  shown  comparable  sta- 
4?stic$.  Could  the  Bill  periiap^,  provifle  this  non-resident  tuition  dilTerential  for 
'  iMernational  students?  The  national  purpose  would  certainly  be  served  by  such  iui 
^alloidation!  the  result  might  be  t^HlSdte  U-gislatures,  rather  tiian  confrontinj?  Uni- 
versitv  adnunjijtrators  with  accusiitfens  ofViuandering  State  respurces.  might  recog- 
»ize  the  significance.of  contriHutions  of  an  irfternational  student  body  to  tin?  welfare 
^of  their  State  aftd  ths  Nation  both  in  the  short  and  iQng  runs?  Private  institutions 
miRhf  also  bi?  providAi  wtth  Smount^  equi^l'to  the  highest  non-residcHt  tuition  dif-  - 
terentiai  of  public  institutions  in  their  States  so  as  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  tuition 
they  need  to  ^charge  interimtional  ^tudent^?  k  would  «eexii  to  be"  that  such  an.iiisti^* 
tution  based  sup|>ort  progrSm  for  international  Jitudents  would  require  niiniuml  ad-- 

♦  mimstrative  machinery  but  could  produce  considerable  incentives  for  international 
^tudentisito  study  on  vU.S.  campuses.  ITiis  allocation  might  be  restricted  to  those 
mternatiipa^  students  who  privately  ftnartce  tlieir  studies.  Fi^  for  stijdents  under 
governm^^fJt  auspices  would  not  need  to  be  supported  through  this  program.  Need-  - 
less  to  Udd;  si;ch  a  provision  w6lild  ^u^sist  out  efforts  af  the  University  of  Missouri— 
St  Uuis  and  other  MASUA  (Mid-America  State  University  Assocjation)  institutions 
since  we- \vcl0jd  hke  to  be  able  to  attract  ruore  international  studente  so  that  our  ■ 
own  student^^  would  hpve  increased  opportunities  to  interact  and  stu4v'  side-by-side 
with  contemporaries  from  other  cultures. 

As  you  can  see  l  am  app^ative  and  applaud  your  effo/t^  to  provide  Incentives 
ioF  the  higher  education  comj*3unity  towards  meeting  its  obligations  in  the  area  of 
mUrrnationaP^^iucation.  My  suggestion  for  nx^ible  additions  are  made  in  respbnse 

.  to  the  CommitUH?  s  letter  mviting  ideas  for  further  exploration.  Please  call  on  m<*  if 
I  can  be  of  f^ilher  assistance. 

Mr.  Coleman,  Dr.  Fedder  is  the  director,  Center  for  Internatiori-  > 
ai  Studies  here,  at  the  Ufiiversity  of  Missouri-St.  Louis.  .     ^  / 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  H.  FEDDER,  DIRECTOR  CENTER  FOR 
INTERNATIONAL*  IMPLEMENTATION  COUNCIL.  UNIVERSITY  OP 
MISSOURL  ST.  LOUIS  " 

Mr.  Fedder.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  gomg  to  abbreviate 
my  s^tement  although  I  can  end  the  entire  document  as  brief  as  it 
is  to  your  attention.  Let  me  address  two  principal  points.  One  is  a 
strategy  more  than  a  basic  need,  a  strategy  for  attacking  the  whole  . 
question  of  how  to  improve  the  teaching  of  foreigri  language  and 
international  studies,  not  only  at  the  university  and  postsecondar^  ' 
l^el  but  also  K  through  12  because  I  think  this  is  a— an  issue  area 
that  is  SO  important  and  an  area  which  can      tre^ited  by  a  godd 
old-fashioned  American  know  how  which  "is  called  rearranging  and 
some  restructuring  which  we  often  engage  in  but  usually  in  the 
wrong  thing.  This  is  one  area  where  I  think  we  can  do  something. 
The  St.  Louis  community  has  recently  started  ^  new  concertion 
which  has  promise  I  think  where  we're  really  coming  to  grips  with 
this  process.  It's  a  conception  for  international  studies  «iucation  ■ 
with  basic  funding  from  the  Dentwpod  Foundation  described  some- 
what in  my  statement.  It  comprises  all-pf  the  major  universities  in 
the  St,  Louis  area,  the  World  Affairs  Cdlincil  of  the  United  Nations' 
Association,  the  Higher  Education  Center,  the  St.  Louis  community 
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colleges  that  includea  superintendents,  principals  and  teachers 
from  the  St.  Louis  area  schools  K  through  12  and  secondary,  but 
primarily  iecondary.  It  is  a'coricertion  which  will  be  getting  under-' 
wav  with  an  annual  budget  of  somewhere  on^the  order  of  $150,000 
to  $170,000  which  is  not  a  lot  of  money  to  spend  in  a -city  the  size  of 
'St.  Louis..  With  another  $100,000, 1  could  virtually  guarantee  a  very 
fine  delivery  of  service:  And  again  I  say  tliat's  very  little..  All  of  the 
money  that  Vve^e  talking  about  now  is  local  foundation  money 
with  a  lot  of  volunteer  rtirae  by  cijtiitens  in  the  commu»ity  and  by 
university  people.  You  can't  carry  on  a  professional  activity  oyer  a 
long  period  of  time  entirely. by  volunteers  but  there's  no  need  to,  I 
think  this  is  an  area  of  approach  which  deserve^some,  real  atten- 
♦tion  nationally  and  should  be  participated  in  if  1  m  at  all  right  by 
the  Federal  Government  because  i^  makes  a  direct  contribution  X 
would  argue  in  the  area  ot^  national,  defense.  Why  in  the  area  of 
national  ^  defense?  We  bperate  often*  in  Congress  and  in  the  public 
generally  an  tii^  selectiop  of  Presidential  candidates  in  a  vacuum 
without  any  real  opportunity  for  citizens  to  understand  the  kind  of 
foreign  events  that  occur—that  happen.  What  we*  are  trying  to  do 
with  the  concertion  is  not  train  people  in  how  to  think  about  spe- 
cific things  but  give  them  a  sense  of  history  and  geography,  a 
notion,  of  where  the  United  States  fits  within  the  total  environ- 
ment. One  side  reference,  a  couple  of  years  ago  during  the  heighth 
of  the  recession  in  automobiles,  and  you  know  St'  Louis  is  the 
second  largest  automobile  manufacturing  center  in  .tjjie  United 
St^ites,  second  only  to  the  Detroit  area-  We  brought  in  a  group  of  a 
hundred  inner  city,  primarily  bl^ack  liigh  school  students  to  the 
campus  for  a  day's  symposium  on  automobile  trade.  The  students 
went  home  at  the  end  of  the  day  we  did  a  little  survey,  do  they 
favor  protection  or  not  protection  and  we  used  that  issue  through- 
out the  day  with  little  bias  in  the  presentations.  The  students  came 
out  favoring  a  lack— Coring  freer  trade.sind^  it  was  very  interest- 
ing. These  were  kids  who  had  never— never  thought  of  it.  They 
then  came  to  grips  with  the  issue  and  they  s^  how  important  it 
Vas  to  them.  ,  ^ 

We  can  improv^,  I  would^argue,  the  entire  delivery  system  of 
kjiovvledge  in  the  intesnational  area,  in  the  foreign  policy  arena,  in  ^ 
international  trade,  by  a  relatively  simple,  relatively  inexpensive 
device.  And  frankly^I  thiiik  it  should  come  from  the  national  de- 
fense allocation  and  not  from  traditional— because  that  is  where  I 
.  think  the  critical  noai. is.  Let  me  add  one  brief  statement  and  then, 
I'll  keep  quiet  because  it  is  ov^r  and  it— I'm  sorry^  the  day  is  get- 
ting long,  I  list  on  the  third -page  several  items  and  they're  in  an 
drdet  more  or  less  'of  priority.  I  say  by  and  large  our  teachers  and 
institutions  perform  extraordinarily  well  given  the  inadequacy  of 
available  'resources.  1  don^t  create  the  environment  within  the  doc- 
ument itself  to  show  the  .inadequacy  of  the.  resources  but  they  are 
inackHjuate.  We  need  several  things  hinted  at  in  title  VI  but  not 
sufficiently  addressed.  To  cite  a  few:  (1)  Expand  and  expend— 
enrich  and  expand  generic  International  studies  programs  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  (2)  Enrich  and  expand  area  studies  programs 
in  colleges  and  universities.  Historically  we  either  favor  one  or  the 
other,  and  I  t^iink  that's  a  mistake.  (3)  Require  community  out- 
reach thrusts  for  both  of  those  points,  and  1  mean  require.  In 
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other—in  other  ^ords,  the  universities  that  expand  these  programs 
must  get  into  the  question  of  enlightening  and  informing  and  edu- 
cating the  community,  continuing  education,  an  important  thrufit 
of  it.  Elstablish  and  expand  partnership  among  universities  individ- 
ual schools  and  school  districts.  By  this  I  mean  to  establish  re^ 
direct  relationships  -between  iiniversit'ies,*  university  faculty  arid 
particular  teachers  and  particular  classrooms  in  the  schools.  Make 
this  really  a  continuing  process,  not  a  truncated  process.  Pi*o;kride 
for  workshops,  instinites,  and  inservice  training  for  teachers  on-  a 
continjiing  predictable  ba&is.  We  lack  the  predictability  now.  It 
does  continue  but  it  is  very,  very  mixed  in  its  general  foi^t. 
Begin  foreign  language  training  in  prrmary  school  ahd  by  that  I 
don't  rfiean  every  kid  should  learn  a  foreign  language.  But  there 
should  be  some  foreign  languages  being  taught.  The  whole  process 
of  havmg  some  of  youj  friends  or  your  kids'  friends  learn  French 
or  German  helps  the  educational  climate  in  a  school  even  if  all  the 
students  are  not  there.  I  ,said  on  the  whole  our  universities  and 
communities  have  a  reasonable 'understanding  of  what  needs  to  be 
done.  We  think  we  know  where  the  beef  is,  our  question  is  where's 
the  bread. 

Mr.  Coleman.  I  was  hoping  we'd  get  through  the  whole  day. 
■Very  good  suggestions  and  it's  so  exciting  to  hear  you  talk  about 
the  subjects.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question  since  the  hour  is  getting 
late.  Are  you  suggesting  a  matching  fund  type  of  arrangement,  'in 
other  words  eorhe  up  with  an  lEC  concept?  You  come  up  with  some 
money  from  some  source  with  a  Federal  match  of  some  sort?  Is 
that  what  you're  suggesting? 

Mr.  Fedder.  Well,  what  I'm  suggesting  is  related  to  the  matchirig 
grant  but  I  think  it's  even  more  modest.  What  I  would  surest  is 
that  there  be  a  fund  available,  and.  if  a  community  reaches  a  cer- 
■tain  level  of  saturation  with  programs,  meets  minimal  conditions," 
then  they  automatically  are  entitled  to  a  portion  of  tmi  fund  so 
long'as  it  meets  those  conditions  and  delivers  that  process,  maybe 
it's  20  percent  of  the  total  budget.  In  other  words,  if  a  community 
raises  $200,000,  they  can  apply  for  $40,000.  It  wouldn't  be  automat'« 
ic.  They'd  have  to  meet  the  conditions,  but  the  conditions  would  be 
the  kind  of  average  cpriiponent,  the  kind  of  saturation,  the  kind  of 
relationship  in  the  schools,  the  kinds  of  delivery  systems. 

Mr.  CoLKMAN.  Now  you^said  during  1974  through  1976  you  di- 
rected a  project  and  so  fortli.  When  was  it  formed  here?  : 

Mr.  Fedder.  It's  just  being  formed  now.  ^ 

Mr.  Ck)LEMAN.  Oh,  it's  just  being  formed  now?  ' 

Mr.  Fedder,  Right. 

Mr.  Coleman,  And  ybn  say  it's-^ill  volunteer?, 
Mr.  Fedder.  It's  all  volunteer.  I'm  sorry,  we  had— we  do  ^ave  a 
staff  we  are  beginning  to  put  on  line  now. 
M;-.  Coleman.  OK.  .  * 

Mr.  Fedder.  A  professional  staff.      '        '  ,  ,       ;,y ' 

Mr.  Coleman,  Are  you  inventing  the  wheel  here?  Has  this" been 
done  in  other  places? 

Mr.  Fedder.  There's  a  similar  program  in  the  bay  area.  It's  npt  ' 
quite  the  same  thing.  I — —  / 
Mr,  Coleman.  I  assume  you've  utilized  their  experience? 
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Mr.  Feddek^.  Of  course.  Of  course,  we've  brought  in  consulta^te 
from  a  variety  of  places.  We're — we're  doing  this  by— on  the  basis 
of  the  experience  that's  been  gleaned  from  a  number  of  places.  But 
we're  finally  at  the  point  where  we  can  begin  to  see  the  stra;tegy* 
that  will  be  fruitful, 

Mr.  CoLKMAN:  And  how  long  do  you  think  it  taltes  from  the  be- 
ginning to  really  say  that  you're  established. 

Mr.  Fedder,  We'll  start  with  our  first  gro>ip  of  teachers  of—high 
schoolteachers  this  summer  in  a  workshop.  We  will  continue  with 
them  through  the  ye^r.  We  will  expand  that  to  include  another 
group.  This  will  be™the  initial  group  will  be  teachers  from  8  or  10^ 
schools  and  then  8  or  10  additional  schools  every  2  years  over  the' 
next  6  years.  ^  * 

Mr.  C&LEMAN.  -^nd-are  those  teachers— —  ' 
'    Mr,  Fedder.  Now  J  can't  claim  success  for  this  program. 

Mr.  CoLE^vf  AN.  Right. 
^    Mr,  Fbdder.  We^re — ^we^ just  putting  it  underway, 
.  ^r.  Coleman,  Right.  Well,  I  think  it's  an  exciting  concept  and 
let  you  stumble  along  and  then  we  can  come  by  a^d  p^ck  it  up  and 
take  it  to  Kansas  City  and   . 

Mr,  Fedder.  Probably  it  could  miss.  ^ 

Mr.  Coleman  [continuing],  I  'think  it's  really>  great.  You've  got 
some  good  suggestions  here  that^we'Il  certainly  look  at  it  for  title 
VL 

[Prepared  statement  of  Edwin  H.  Fedder  follows:] 

Sl^UDIES,  tlNlVKSSm  OF  M^iSOURJ^Sr,  Loiiis 

Goofl  afternoon  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee^  my  naiitfc  is 
Edwin  ll.  Fedder,  ^  am  Director  of  the  Center  for  Interuational  Studies  and  Profes- 
sor of  Political  Science  at  tihe  University  of  Missouri-St  Louis,  I  am  pleaAed  t^  have 
this  opportunity  to  appear  befote  you  to  comment  on  the  importance  of  improving 
our  p<*opIe's  competency  in  foreign  languages  and  international  studies. , 

During  1974-76,  I  directed  a  project  funded  by  the  Office  of  Education  under  Title 
VI  that  has  had  a  lasting  impact  on  the  University,  our  students,  the  community, 
and  on  our  approach  tu  solving  the  problems  of  laaiguage  and  international  studies 
competency.  We  c»oncluded  that  the  problem  of  parochially-oriented  undergraduate 
sjtudents  could  I  not -be  solved  by  the  ^Uuiveridty  aJone.  Curricular  and  pn^ram^ 
-chi|nget3  at  th^  1  University  were  necessary  but  not  sufficient.  We  had  to  get  out  of 
the  ivory  toweijs  and  eticpurage  secondary  and  primary  school  educators  and  local 
groups  to  teachjabout  international  and  intercuIturalAudies.  "  f 

I  am  presently  co-chair  of  the  St.  Louis  International  Education  Con^f^m  (lEC) 
which  seeks  to  improve  international  and  intercultural  education  4n  ^^^Bf  ^^.^^ 
iich'ool  districts.  The  lEC  comprises  the  Higher  iSducation  Center, -^^^^^ftlTairfi 
C:Jouncil,  United  Nationb  Association,  the  St.  Louis  Commumty  Colle^Bj^lsfhin^- 
ton,  Web8t4?r,  and  St,  Louiis  Universities  and  the  University  of  Misaoun-St.  Louiis 
and  diverse  school  personnel  With  basic  funding  by  the  Danforth  Foundation  and 
supported  by  prodigious  volunteer  efforts,  tliis  program  Bcems  a  likely  model  for  co- 
ordinating university,  community,  school  diiftrict,  cooperative  appn>ache»  to  improve 
the  quality  of  international  cxiucation-for  ^tudetits^ 

The  need  for  improving  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages  and  international  .stud- 
ies has  been  stretiscd  to  the  point  of  triteness.  But  while  the  repetition  may.  be.  trite, 
tjie  nwxi  for  a  better  educati?d  citizenry  i»  profoundly  compelling.  Americans  tend  to 
be  poorly  educated  in  "languages,  hi«t^y  and  gec^aphy  despite  valiant  efforts  by 
teachers,  school  districts  and  univergjties.  ^ 

Americans  lack  the  comprehension  necessary  to  respond  intelligently  to  policy 
'  needs  in  Lebanon,  El  Salvador,  or  the  Strait  pf  Hormuz.  Our  students  barely  know 
where  the  Chesapeake  Bay  is,  much  less  the  Gulf  of  Sidra.  Our  l^k  of  knowledge 
drapes  us  with  an  Albatroes  of  ignorance  where  understanding  is  essential  Few 
among  us  are  ever  exposed  to,  much  less  experience  miiiti-lingual  or  muiti-cuitural 
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'  '  SkfnfW"'*^  i      SfP^^  inhabiting  the  Earth  are  neither  Wfcti  n4t  English- 

thfuS^St^^hv'^-"'^*^^^^  ^"t^^^.       opportunities  confront- 

^L:  f  '■^"^^  States  m  thus  increasingly  interdependent  world.  Issues  of  critical 
■  ini^rtance  such  as  nuc  ear-  proliferation,  environmental  pollution,  tariff  and  nS^^ 
.  ^"E!^'^:  Y'''^.  ^^^fy  unintelligible  to  most  of  our  dtizerS:  S  dXcrat- 
ic  heory  and  political  reality  reoui,^  minimal  comprehension.  As  a  nation  we  £U-e 
failing  to  do  what  must  be  done.  We  are  far  more  successful  at  trainiiur  soaiwTt)^ 
viewers  than  informed  citizens  and  public  officials.  training  soapHipera 

We  must  infuse  education  from  K-12  and  at  postsecondan'  levels  with  enlirfit. 
sw"&f  ^''"f^  content  and  thus  provide  students  with  an  opportunTty  to  Cnder^  ' 
■  «!fi  U.S.  foreign  pcJicy  and  international  events  impact  their  liv^.  Tliis  can 

only  be  accomplished  if  effort  is  supported  by  adequate  resources  made  available^? 
national  and  state  governments  «ft<Jy,  philLthi^pic  foundatiSs  ^d  ciS  grouS^ 
Bv  and  large  our  teachers  and  insJkutions  perform  extraordinarily  we  I  SSixX 
inadequacy  o  available  resources.  We\eed  several  things  hinted  at^in  S  V  but 
not  sufTiciently  addressed.  To  cite  a  few,  ^  ' 

vereitfra"*^^       expand  generic  •international  studies  prt^nuns  ia  collies  and  uni- 

_^(2)  airich  and  expand  area  studies  programs  in  colleges  and  universities 

(3)  Require  community  outreach  thrusts  for  1  and  2  above'  to  the  end  that  their 
'*^fI.''^?Kr  1^;  ^  the  community  at  large  and  not  merely  to  the  participants 
and  schSfdftrid?"    Partnership  programs  among  universiUes,  ii^vldual  schools 

tinuin^.7rSi?t;bTe  bi£^'  '"'"^''"'^       ^"^'^''^  ''^"'"^      tejachers  on  a  con- 
(6)  Begin  foreign  language  training  in  primary  school.  I  / 

On  the  whole,  our  universities  and  communities  have  a  reasonable  airferatandinir 

Wh^e'sth^re^?"  "^^"^       ^'"'^  h^r£oSZ^ont  ^ 

Mr.  Coleman.  And  our  last  witness  is  Mrs.  Prifti,  who  is  director 
ot  the  Vocational  Foreign  E5ichange  Program  in  ike  county,  Higher 
iulucation  Center.  I  don't  know  where  that  is  in  the  county  or  city? 

STATEMENT  OF  WILMA  PRIF^TI,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  VOCATIONAL 
FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM 

Ms.  Pkiftl  Right,  the  Higher  Education  Center  is  the  coopera- 
tive torm  of  five  universities,  six  senior  colleges,  and  three  commu- 
nity colleges. 

Mr.  Coleman.  Oh. 

Ms.  Prifti  It's  here  in  the  St.  Louis  ar6a,  the  metropolitan  St. 
Louis  area  I  direct  an  undergraduate  student  exchange  which  is 
sponsored  by  ATC  and  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  of 
Baden-Wurttemberg,  West  Germany.  We  exchange  business  stu-  ■ 
dents  and  German  students  from  St.  Louis  area  colleges  and  uni-  • 
versities  with  business  management  students  from  the  Berufsaka- 
demies  near  our  sister  city,  Stuttgart.  The  American  students  typi- 
cally are  %)phom  ores  and  juniors.  The  German  students  are  com- 
pleting their  second  of  a  'S-year  program  of  alternating  quarters  in 
the  classroom  and  on  a  job  in  German  industry.  Their  St.  Louis  ex- 
perience constitut<^  a  quarter  on  the  job.  I  woujd  like  to  condense 
my  testimony  and  report  from  my  experience  how 'student  ex- 
change  is  contnbuting  honestl;^  to  our  national  capabilities  in  a  ' 
foreign  language  and  international  Studies.  The  experience  from 
which  I  draw  my  conclusion  is  different  from  other  student  ex- 
changes. Like  others,  it  focuses  on  developed— <jn  development  of 
,  foreign  language  skills  and  an  intimate  understanding  of  another 
culture  but  it  is  not  acadefnic.  During  most  of  the  summer  they  are  - 
immersed  in  the  daily  life  of  the  foreign  country  working  in  an  in- 
dustry, residing  with  the  host  family  and  participating  in  the  life  of  / 
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/that  country.  The  core  of  their  experience  is  an  S^week,  unpaid  m- 
'  ternship  in  the  other  country's  industry  while  residing  with  a  hjst  . 
family/The  German  students  enter  the  exchange'well  prepared^be-  ■  v 
cause  they  haVe  studied  the  King's  English  fon  8  or  more  y^ars. 
During  their  internship  in  St.  Louis  industry,  ti^y  serve  m  various 
departments,  from  export  to  accounting.  Our  employers  have  found 
them  fluent  enough  in  English  to  assign  them  to  a  wide  variety  ot 
important  tasks,  even  handling  customer  complaints.  And  one -ex- 
ample I'd  like  tc^hare,  some  of  these  .German  students  are  flueiiit  ^ 

in  additional  languages  so  that  when  one  St.  Lotus  company  faced 
a  sudden  loss  of  its  Sopth  American  representative  m  mid-summer, 
our  German  student  intern,  who  knew  Spanish  as  well  as  MlQKhsh, 
assist^  at  the  South  American  desk  for.  several  weeks  until  a  re- 
placement was  found.  The  German  students  all  have  evaluated 
their  learning  experience  as  incomparable  mainly  because  their 
foreign  language  education  was  so  extensive.  The  same  results 
have  been  achieved  by  v^ell-prepared  St.  Louis  students  in  their  ,^ 
German  internship  and  home  stays.  On  the  other  hand,  our  stu-  ^ 
dent^  with  more  limited  German  background  faced  much  greater  • 
challenges.  For  them  the  language  barrier  is  very  real  dunng  on- 
ent^ion  and  internship  and  with  their  host  families.  We  try  to 
help  them  overcome  inadequate  preparation  through  a  predepar- 
ture  orientation  program,  including  practice  of  German  customs 
and  some  conversation  and  sharirTfe  the  experience  of  our  exchange 
alumni   Bu^  eten  for  these  with  a  limited  preparation,  the  ex- 
change is  so  rewarding  in  every  way,  including  language  skill  de- 
velopment that  they  return  to  St.  Louis  with  a  new  zest  tor  lite,  a 
new  desire  to  develop  their  foreign  language  "skills  and  a  new  ap- 
preciation of  foreign  culture  and  renewed  appreciation  ot  the 
United  States.  They  will,  I  think,  help  create  a  new  American  ^ 
milieu  in  which  foreign  language  skills  are  mor^  highly  prized  and 
sougliC.  Consequently,  I  believe  that  a  national  policy  of  support  lor 
foreign.  language  and  inttrrnational  studies  through  title  VI  is;  more 
important  thap  ever  to  the  future  of  the  Unit^  States  and  I  wouW 
particularly  support  the  addition  of  the  program  for  undergrada^^ 
exchange  I  have  made  four  specific  recommendations  J:hat  you 
have  before^  you  in  writing  and  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 

testify.  -    \  •        ■      ,         ,  •  o 

Mr  Coi-emIan.  How  long  has  the  exchange  been  going  on/ 
Ms.  Fiun-i.  It  has  been  for  4  years.  We  will  conduct  ou^.  tilth  this 

^"^Mr.  CoLKMAN.  Dot^g  any  money  change  hands  or  do  you  host  and 
they  host  and  therefore  the  balance  sheets  work  out?  ^ 

Ms,.  Pkifti.  Well,  the  German  Government   I  ■ 

Mr.  CoLKMAN,  Except  for  transportation.  ,     ,  . 

-   '  Ms  pRira.  Right,' they  pav  theii^tjwn  personal  air  tare.  1  he 
German  Government  provides  stip^mds  for  our  American  students 
\4nle  they:are  the^e.  We  are  not  able  to  pay  the  German  students.  . 
Mr.  CXji.kman.  Yes.  '    .  '     .  • 

Ms  FuivTi  They  come  over  on  tourist  visa,  ihere  is  no  pay  to 
them'.  Thev  do  not  have  any  course  work  here  so  they  are  h6re  for  .  - 
..  the  unpaid  internship.  -  " 

Mr.  Cow^man,  I  see.  /  ' 
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Ms,  pRiFTi.  The  internship  companies  provide  contributions  to 
the  Higher  Education  Center  to  help  fund  thd  program  and  there 
have  been  other*  community  organizations  such  as  the  Strassenfest 
Corp.  which  has  helped  to  support  it.  # 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Well,  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  look  over  your  ^ 
points,  but  I  will/  " 

Mr.  Dkan,  Let—let  me  ask  one  question  here.        »  i 

Mr.  Coi^iMAN.  :QK. 

Ms.  PiiiFTi.  Sui^.  , 

Mr.  Dean:  That  is  in  terms  of  a  Federal  program  to  encourage 

student  study  abroad  or  student  experiences  abroad  

Ms.Pri%.  Right. 

Mr.  [continuing].  How  would  you  recommend  that  it  be 

funded?  *  * 

Ms.  Prtfti  [continuing].  — -  -  - 

Mr.  Deaj^,  Should  individual  projects  submit  applications  and 
they  be  evaluated  or  how  should  it  work?     .    ^  '      ' . 

Ms.  PmrVL  Xes,  I  think  it  should  be  given  to  the  student.  I  think 
it  should  be  used  as  an  incentive,  financial  aid  of  some  sort,  that 
would  be  giVen  to  the  students  who  participate  in  exchanges  like 
this,  possibly^  to  help  them  with  their  studies  alter  they  return  and 
particularly  those  who  continue  with  a  foreign  language  study.  Ym  ^ 
all  for  incentives  rather  than  requirements.  ' 
Mr.  Coleman.  Well,  thank  you  ver^?'  muck. 
Mr.  COLEMAN.  The  hearing  is  adjourned.  - 
[Whereupon,  at  5:10  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  records  follows:]  ' 

PkKPARKI)  STATlE\fi:NT  OK'WlLMA  i^im,  DiRECTOK  OK  THE  VOCATIONAL  FOHKiGiN 

EXCHANGK  ProORAM  ^ 

My  name  i.s  Wilma  Vriftv;  I  dnecX  an  undergraduate  student  exchange  wjiich 
Hponsprtxi  by  the  Higher  F^ducat^on  Ck^nt*>r  of  St.  Ix)ui^  and  the  Ministry  of  Muca- 
tion  and  (Culture  of  Haden-VVurttemberg,  West  Germany.  We  exchange  business  and 
German  students  from  St.  Ix>uis  area  ctslle^e^i  and  universities  with  bumnesK  man^ 
agement  student^s  from  I^erufsakadeniies^  near  cur  sister  city,  Stuttgart.  The  Ameri- 
can students  typically  are  sophomores  and  juniora.  The  German  students  are  com- 
pletfng  their  second  of  three  years  in  a  program  of  alternating  quarters  in  the  cJiiss- 
room  and  on  a  job  in  German  industry.  Their  St.  Ix3uis  experience  constitutes  a 
quarter  on  the  job.  . 

i  accepted  an  invitiition  to  testify  today  in  order  to  report  from  my  experience  the 
importance  of  improvixi  foreign  Ia;)guage  and  int^^rnational  studies,  p^irticularly  in 
preparing  young  Apiericans  to  increas^e  our  country's  ability  to  participate  in  inter- 
national  market^?.  I  Would  also  like  to  point  out  how  student  exchangt^s  conti-ibute  to 
our^  national  capabUiti^s  in  foreign  lan^^ua^'eanli  InteVnatl^^^  ■  ■      ■   ■  / 

The  exix?rience  from  w^hich  I  <Vaw  my  conclusions  is  differt^nt  from  most  student 
exchanges.  Like  others,  it  focuses  upon  development  of  foreign  language  skills  ^nd 
intimate  under^t^uiding  of  another  culture,  but  it  Ls  not  academic.  Only  for  an  ini- 
tial orientation  wet-^k  do  the  exchange  students  spend  time  on  ciampus.  During  nio<^t  • 
of  the  sun:j|ner  they  am  immersed  m  the  daily  life  of  the  foreign  country-— working:  • 
in  the  indut>try,  living  in  the  homes,  and  participating  in  the  recreationii]  and  social 
Hfe  of  that  country.  The  core  of  their  experience*  is  an  cight-we<»k  unpaid  inten^hip 
in^fhe  other  cpunti7's  industry  while  residing  with  a  boat  fcinily. 

The  German  student^  enter  the  exchange  well-prepared.  Because  Uiey  have  stud- 
ied the  "The  King's  English''  for  yeans,  their  jhitial  language  task  ifs  simply  attun- 
ing then-  ears  and  adjusting  to  the  ^peed  of  American  spee^^i.  Their  ability  to  learn 


quickiy  the  idiomij -rind  sla^g  expressions  that' are  part  of  our  daily  conversation  con-s 
fljrms  their  excellent  preparation  in  our  language,  *  r  ^ 

\During  orientution  week  key  people  in  our  area  and  local  alumni  of  our  exchange  ; 
introduce  them  to  the  geo^aphy,  history,  culture,  business,  industry,  jm-r^ation, 
an^i  Social  life  of  our  hietropolitan  ar«?a.  At  the  en^  of  the  week  their  host  families  * 
meet  them  It  brunch  and  tiike  theni  into  their  homes  for  e^ht  weeks  and  into  their 
faniihes  foMi  lifetime.  >  _I       .  .  ^ 

The  following  Monday  they  begin  their  eight^week  mtejrnshi^j^  m  SI  Loms  indus- 
try. They  serve  in  yari^^»  departments,  from  export  to  ^iWounting.  Our  erapioyers 
have  found  theni  fluent  enough  in  English  tb  assign  them  to  ^  wide  variety  of  im- 
portant tasks,  even  handlin^^customer  complaints!  Some  of  the  German  students 
also  are  fluent  in  additional  languagc^.  When  one  St.  Louis,  c^mpauy  ia<x^  the, 
sudden  loss  of  its  South  Anierican- representative  in  midsummer,  our  Gennan  stu- 
dent intern/who'knew  Spanish  as  well  as  English,  assist^  at  the  South  American 
desk  for  sevarul  weeks  until  a  replacement  was  found.  .   t  t 

Mosf  participating  companies  have  found  .the  experience  so  woijhwhile  to  them 
and  their  employees  that  they  have  provided  substantial  gifts  to  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Center  to  siipport  the  exchange.  The  German  students  all  haVe  evaltiated  their 
learning  experience  "Incomparable/^  A  major  reason  why  they  learned  so  much 
Was  that  their  foreign  language  education  was  enough— eight  years,- of  regular  expo-' 
stare— so  that  they  could  adjust  quickly  to  Hwrnersion  in  our  cui^ 

The  same  results  have  been  kchieved  by  well-prepared  St  Louis  stud<mts  when 
they  r«ach  Germany,  particularly  tliose  who  have  had  the  ©quivf^ent  of  tw\to  three 
years'  university  coursework  in  G^nnan.  They  adapt  readily  to  the  home,  woY^,  and 
community  situation  in  Germany.  They  absorb  new.  vocabulary,  idioms,  slang,^d  • 
*  dialects.  They  catch  on  to  humor  that  consists  of  linguistic  manipulation,  They 
easily  nWnage  the  differences  in  terminult^  used  by  German  business. 

On  Me  other  hand,\our  student^  with  more,  limited  German  backgromid  xace 
much  greater  challeng^Fur  them  the  laxtguage  barrier  is  very  teal  during  orij^n^- 
tion  ^iiid  internship  andVith  their  host  families.  Their  Gennan  listening,  vocabu^ 
lary,  and  speaking  skills  constantly  stretched  beyond  the  limit,  and  assistance 
from  an  English-speaking  na^ye  is  not  always  available  (it  is  a  mytii  thit  English  iS 
tlie  second  language  of  all  Ein^peansX  ^  _ 
We  have  tried  to  overcome  thfesinadeauate  preparation  of  some  students  through 
a  predeparture  orient^ion  pr<^:^^e  provided  them  several  opportunities  to  sup^ 
plement  tlieir  German  coursework,  including- practice  of  .  German  customs^^d  con- 
versation and  sharing  the  experiences  of  our  exchange  alumni.  ^Our  students  devel- 
op a  sense  of  community  and  camaraderie  bo  that,  those  with  better  linguistic  prepa- 
ratrw  r^ach  out  to  help  tho«^  wiUi  poorer  preparation.  The  latter  acquire  a  ^nse  ot 
security  in  the  group  WS,  therefore,  freedom  to  reC^^fuize  their  mistakes  and  reach 

out  for  help.  ,    '  E  ^  .1  .  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  students  with  mtp  language  trainmg  contnbute  more  *to  thp 
'  internship  and  benefit  more  from  th Jfexchange  experience.  For  those  with  limited 
skill,  the  language  may*e  a  struggtf,,but  the  exchange  is  so  rewarding  m  every 
■way,  including  language  skill  developmeat.  that  they  return  in  late  Ai^Ust  with  a 
new  zest  for  life,  a  new  desire  to  develop  their  foreign  language  skills,  a  new  appre- 
ciation  of  a  foreign  culture,  and  reneiWed  appreciation  of  the  United  bta^  of  Amer- 
ica. They  wiU,  I  think,  help  Crcatk^^a  new  American  milieu  in  wliich  foreign  lan- 
guage skills  are  more  highly  prized  and  sought. 

a  consequence  of  contact- with  such  students^  I  believe  that  foreign  language 
'ana  international  studies  are  mor^  important  than  ever  to  the  future  of  the  United 

"  I  believe  that  Americans  and  the  rest  of  the  world's  citi24&ns  will  become  much 
friendlier  toward  one  another  tf^we  show  respect  for  their  languages  and  cultures 
through  a  national  policy  of  support  for  foreign  languaige  and*  international  studi^ 

I  believe  that  our  national  policy  should  strongly  suppoH  foreign  language  and 
internaUonal  studies  at  the  higher  education  level,  where  so  much  of  our  national 
leadership  is  trained,  and  in  our  elementar>'  and  secondary  schools,  where  an- 
guages  are  easily  learned,  where  side  benefits  accrue  to  the  leamnig  of  English 
grammar  and  vocabulary,  and  where  motJt  of  tomorrow's  citizens  can  bo  introduced 
to  the  values  of  other  cultures  and  their  languages. 

To  help  achieve  these  ends,. I  urge  that  our  national  policy  provide^ strong  support 
for  international  exchanges  that  immerse  students  in  'the  daily  life  ot  other  cul- 
tures. Federal  support  of  student  exchanges  would  be  particularly  valuable  if  it  in- 
eluded  four  provisions: 
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1.  Extension  of  federal  finujicial  aid  to  students  participating  iu  international  ex- 
changes after  they  complete  two  or  three  ye^rs  of  foreign  language  at  the  college 
level  or  the  equivalent  .  . 

*  2.  Grants  to  students  for  their  next  imden^raduute  year  as  a  reward  for  6artid- 
i^ting  in  an  exchange  and  as  partial  compensation  for  th^  loss  of  summer  moume 
they  mjgbt  have  earned  during  the  exchange.  Grants  would  be  especially  appropri'^ 
ate  tor  students  who  continue  their  foreigh  laijguage  study  during  the  year  follow-' 
mg  the  exchange      •  J  :     ,  '  *v**ww 

-  .J:  Tl"^^'  grants  to  exchange  leadfrs  who  work  directly  with  exchange  students  m 
that  they  can  eva]^  and  improve  their,  programs  through  occasional  visits  with 
then-  oyonieas  counterparty  and  exojxange  participants. 

4.  Stimulation  of  gifts  from  local  hidustry,  coujmunity^agencies,  and  foundations 
to  exchange  sponsors  through  a  fi^erai  snatching  progrmn.  * 

PKKPASiilP  StaTKMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  AssOCIATIQjJ  FOH  DkVKUJPMENTAL 

Education  '  , 

introduction 

The  National  Association  for  Development  Education  is  the  nation  s  major  profes^ 
suonal  orgaximitipn  for  college  and  university  ^rsonnel  who  work  in  /einedial  de- 

,  velopmental,  and  learning  assistance  programs.  Th^  Associatabn  hm  an  active  na- 
tional  menibership  of  apprBximat^ly  twelve-hundred  (1,200)  college  and  univeryity  ^ 
instructors,  counselors,  and  administrator?.  The  AiJaodation  also  has  nijieteen  (19) 
regional  chaptere  representing  twenty-five  (25)  states  and  an  estiJnated  additional 
tour-thousand  {4,m))  postse<^ndary  education  professionals,  the  i^Eociation  pro- 
duces a  quarterly  newsletter  iThe  NADE  Nfe^sIetter--cireuJa£ion  ap^^imatelv  fif- 
to?n-hundred),  a  quarterly  projf^ional  journal '(the  Journal  of  Developniental  and 
Kemedial  Mucation— circulation  approximately  five^housand),  and  a  series  of  tech- 
meal  reports  and  monographs  (approximate  circulation,  one^thousand  per  issue) 
ihe  Association  also  conducts  an  annual  national  conference?,  regional  conferences' 
and  state  and  local  cojiferences  for  members  and  other  interested  professionals 
i  hrough  Its  publications,  conferences,  and  other  activities  and  services,  the  Associa- 
tion  reaches  nearly  ten-thousand  (10,000)  poistsecondary  education  professionals 
Ihis  represents  approximateiy  forty-percent  (40%)  of  the  college  and  university  W 
sonnel  in  the  United  States  who  are  involved  in  remedial,  developmental  or  learn- 

'  infe  assistance  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  the  active  members  of  the  Association 
in  their  noles  2^  instructors,  counselors  or  administrators,  have*  direct  contact  with 
approximately  850,000  community  college,  college  and  university  students 


ENROLi^ENT  BY  TYPE  OF  INSTfTUTION-FAU  1982 

lijiai  ms^l  h^m '  P  Apprawnak  «mio«mw!  kM)Wifl 

 J  1..   

UnL^tm^   2,153,000  731,000  430,600   "  146  200 

?f^^';   3,024,000  \M,m  mm  349>00, 

^i^.eif  {/istJhjte*   4,520,000  252,000.  IMm  1(K),S00- 

'  fodudmi  fttil  aod     time  stua^its.  "  ^ 

*  ij«ver&I«$.-  -statfi  ui><vw^l*s.  gnidwtc  scftoois,     iM£we,  ^  '  ,  * 

♦^-Year  iAslitutJOos-  ■  jiijwr     C5>mmw>iiy  aSges,  ticijtoi  „  ' 

RdcfBKs.  Survey  of  fa«  iwMm^  m         totwv-m  Hi^iowf  Cwilef  far  iskua^  Sktiste  Ot^fVm  ot  bSuaUot 

PHXIXJSOPHV  OK  TH^  ASSOCIATION 

The  basic  philosophy  of  NADE  is  that  a  dynamic  and  productive  society  requires 
an  ever-mc^easing  number  of  highly  literat^,  thoughfui;  articulate,  knowledgeable, 
and  skjiled  members.  NADE  supports  the  notion  that  American  institutions  of  post- 
sei:ondary  education  should  be  the- primary  vehicle  through  which  advanced  knowl- 
edge, U;aining,  and  skills  are  disseminated  to  members  of  si?ciety.  The  Association 
also  amrnis  the  notion  that  ail  members  »f  society  have  an  inherent  right  trr  partici- 
pate  in  postseconda^  education  to  the  extent  that  their  ability  and  motivaUon  per-  ^ 
mits.  The  Assocuition  defmes  ability  and  motivation,  however,  not  in  terms  of  past 
performance  but  m  terms  of  individual  potential  for  development  As  such  the  /So- 
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ciation  is  committed  to  equality  of  t"dueationa]  Opportunity  and  the  concept  Of  the 
"open  door".  ^  ^  '  ^ 

•  DISCUSSION 

In  spite  of  the  current  national  debate  on  public  education  and  subsequent  efforts 
^  to  improve  its  quality,  it  is  liighiy  unlikely  that  significant  improvement  in  the 
-   basic  skills  of  entering  college  students  will  take  place  until  the  end  of  the  20th  Cen- 
tury--if.  at  all.  Even  if  reforms  currently, being  considered  are  implemented  on  a 
massive  scale,  it  will  be  many  years  before  the  effects  of  these  reformsiwill  be  ob- 
served in  the  quality  of  entering  college  students.  .  ^. 

Furthermore,  according  to  pri^ctically  ail  projections  on  population  demographics, 
t)5e  number,  of  college-age  students  is  declining  and  will  continue  to  decline  until  the 
1990'8.  While  colleges  and  universities  may,  indeed,  attempt  to  raise  their  admis- 
sions standards,  there  simply  will  not  be  enough  welUprepared  coilege-age  studenti^ 
able  to  meet  these  standards.  Unless  coUegoe  and  universities  are  wilUng  to  accept 
amalle^  numbers  of  students  and  a  subsequent  loss  in.  revenue,  there  wilMstill  be 
many  students'*  attending  collie  well  into  the  IQM's  who  are  unprepared  to  do  col- 
lege-level work.  .  ,  ^ 

The  same  projections  which  suggest  a  decline  in  the  college-age  population  also 
suggfest  that  mihority  groups  are  the  most  rapidly  growing  segment  of  American  so- 
ciety. Yet  thpse  groups  are  ^unong  those  which  tend  ,  to  haVfe  the  poorest  level  of 
preparjjtion  for  college-level  work,.  Since  they  will  coinprise  an  increasingly  lai^^er 
percentage  of  the?  pyol.  of  available  college  students,  toinority  groups  are  likely  to 
"  suffer  the  most  negative  impact  of  higher  admissions  standards  coupled  with  inad- 
equate |>reparation  for  college.  If  the  present  trend  towards  higher  admissions 
standards  and  reduction  of  service  for  underprepared  students  continues,  the  gains 
made  in  equality  of  educational  opportunity  during  the  last  two  decades  could  easily 
1be  wiped  ,out  by  the  end  of  the  Century,  , 

A  m^or  challenge  for  educational  policy  makers  in  the  next  decade,  therefore, 
will  be  to  maintfin  academic  standards  and  educational  opportunity  in  a  period 
when  enrollments  are' declining  and  the  skills  of  entering  sj:udents  are  not  improv- 
ing. .  .  , 
'  ^Ixe  professionals  involved  in  Developmental  Education  have  made  access  to  equal- 
ity education  and  the  ability  to  achieve  eiLcellence  a  reality.  This  has  been  partially 
accomplished  through  prx>grams  provided  for  under  Title  III  and  Financial  Assist- 
ance provided  for  byj  Title  IV.  Any  cuts  in  funding  for  either  of  these  Titles  would 
,   be  devastating  to  postsecondary  education  And  consequently  to  pur  country.  That  is, 
•  we  can  either  providij  access  and  oppoixunity  to  all  which  will  allow  us  to  redirect 
ai\d  salvage  individuals  or  we  can  Assume  a  custodial  role  fgr  members  of 
our  socie^'.  \  .y^ 

Collcge^and  universities  must  work  Vilh  the  students  iavilable  to  them.  To 
assume  that  the  problem  may  be  solved  by  arbitrarily  mising  admissions  standards 
is  wishful  thinking.  It  is  unrealistic  and  undemocratic  to  attempt  to  raise  academic 
standard  by  lin^tting  access.  It  is  more  realistic  atjd,  in  the  long  run;  more  cost- 
.effective,  to  raise  academic  standards  by  improving  the  quality  of  learning  that 
takes' place  in  American  colleges  and  universities. 

Ten  years  ago,  very  little  research  wa^  availablcon  Dev^pniental  Education  pro* 
grams.  However,  in  the  past  three  years  more,  although'  not  nearly  enough,  re- 
search has  been  done  and  it  suggests  that  Developmental  Educators  ^  getting  tlio 
job  done  and  are  succi^ul  in  many  areas..  For.  example^  re^eaith  suggests  tl^i^t  I>e-, 
velopmentaJ  Education  is  effective  in  improving  students'  basic  skills  and  student *s 
grade  point.  As  a  result  institutions  experience  improved  retention  and  tjiat  means 
improved' institutional  revenue. 

As  a  profession,  one  of  the  primary  concerns  of  Developmental  Educators  is  the 
leartdng  process.  This  is  due  to  the  varying  levels  of  pni^pareduess  of  individual  stu- 
dents involved  in  Developmental  pnjgrams. 

The  National  Associatlon*for  DeveropmentaJ  Education,  therefore,  wishes  t6  make 
the  following  recommendations  which  the  association  believes  will  strengthen  the 
quality  of  the  nation's  in^itutions  of  postsecondai^  education. 

I,  improving  colle^  leavhing. —Most  efforts  to  improve  academic  standards  in  col- 
■  l^es  and  universities  have  'focused  on  increased  expectations  and  requirements  for 
students.  Such  effort^  igijore  the  fact  that  poor  academic  performance  r^ults  as 
'   often  from  inadequate  t^chlng  as  it  does  from  inadequate  student  skill  develop- 
ment,. Furthermore,,  even  if  students  are  well  prepared  for  college  they  should  have 
'    excellent  teachers  if  they  are'e^pected  to  meet  standards  of  excellence  in  academic 
performance.  v 
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College  teachers,  however,  are  not  well  prepared  by  virtue  of  their  acaderdio 
training  to  provide  excellent  instruction.  Most  academic  training'^at  the  doctoral 
level  is  designed  to  produce  research  scholars,  not  teachers.  Thpee  who  complete 
doctoral  progranjs  in  American  postgx^uat^  institutions  are  well  ^p^n^  in  th©  re- 
i^rch,  literature,  and  inquiiy  of  their  content  areas.  They  seldom  feceive  any  in- 
Aruction  at  all,  however,  in  how  to  teach  others  about  their  content- fields.  Wliat: 
ever  rao«t  faculty  in  American  colleges  and  universities  have  learned  about  teaching 
bas  been  ieamea  informailA  if  at  alL 

If  .the  nation  expects  truPpBteellent  teacfeirig  in  its  colleges  ^d  universities^  th^n 
t  must  make  an  investmentf  in  the  development  of  fsSulty  teadiing  skills.  Such  an 
ihvestmefit  should  include  the  followrng:^  /      .  ' 

\(a)  Establishment  of  a^ational  faculty  development  fund  to  be  administered 
tlirdugh  the  U.S.  Office  of^Sducation  for  the  purpose  of  providing  financial  support ' 
toTacuIty  membere  who  wish  to  improve  their  teaching  skills. 

lb)  Encouragemexit  of  state  and  regional  certification  and  accreditatio»  agencies  to 
consider  the  professional  development  of  faculty  members  in  evaluating  institutions. 

(c)  JSncouragement  of  collegia  and  universities  to  reward  professional  development 
and  improved  teaching  skills  in  the  same  manner  tliat  research  efforts  and  publica- 
tions^are  currently  rewarded. 

The  Association  suggests  that  these  recommi^ndations  be  considered  When  deliber- 
ating on  Part  A  &  B  of  Title  V. 

Expanded  resmpch  an  teaching  and  kaming.-AmpTmed  teaching  tests  on  the 
foundation  of  improved  knojwledge  of  the  ttmching/leaming  process.  Research  on  - 
teaching  aitU  leaniing  has  received  f^vr  attention,  funding,  and  fedeml  support 
than  mcpt  other  areas  of  jinquirv*at  the  collie  level.  WHile  substantial  gains  have 
been  made  during  the  last  Two  decades  in  our  understanding  of  how  students  learn, 
large  gap»  exist  in  our  knowledge  of  this  process.  These  gSps  must  be  closed  through 
research  if  we  are  to  improve 'the  quality  of  learning  ihiaX  takes  place  in- American 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Efforts  to  eJtpand  research  "on  teaching  and  learn- 
ing should  include:  ^""^ 

(a)  .  Expansion  oi  funding  available  to  the  National  Institute  for  Education  to^sup- 
portnnwieafthron  teaching  and  learning. 

(b)  r  Tovision  of  additional  support  to  the  Ftuid  for  the  Improvement-  of  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  for  thq^pyrpose  of  supporting  the  efforts  of  professional  education 
associations,  such  as  NADE,  in  expanding  research  on  teaching  and  learning. 

The  Association  suggests  that  these  recommendations  be  considered  when  discuss- 
ing IHtle  X. 

3.  Improved  support  for  models  of  exce//e;ure —Throughout  American  postsecond- 
ary  educational  institutions,  there  are  outstanding  examples  of  Efforts  to  strengthen 
the  skills  of  underprepared  coll^  students.  Un!ortnat<?iy,  these  eflbr^s  tend  tb  be 
isolated,  lliey  are  frequently  unbiowTi  .even  to  those  on  the  same  oampus  let  alone 
others  throughout  the  country  who  share  ,an  interest  in  learning  improvement. 

This  js  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  working  to  improve  student  learning  skills  is 
not  viewed  as  a  legitimate  activity  in  academe.  Faculty  tend  to  expect  that  students 
will  enter  their  clasaes  with  all  the  ^lls  necessary  to  be  succ^ful.  While  their  ex- 
perience should  liave  taught  them  otherwise,  the  myth  remaines  that  students  in 
college  should  all  be  fully  prepared  for  coHege  level  work.  The  myth  also  exists  that 
i-te^^ching  basic  skills  is  not  an  appropriate  activity  for  college  faculty.  These  myths 
remain  in  spit*?  of  the  fact  that  most  college  faculty  will  acknowledge  that  may  of 
their  students  do  lack  bas'ic  skills. 

It  is  imprtant  to  acknowledge,  therefore,  that  colleges  and  univ^ities  do  hnve  a 
responsibility  for  injproving.  basic  skills  and,  subsequently, .the  quality  orierning 
that  takes  place  in  in  postsecondary  education.  It  is  also  important  to  strengthen, 
reward,  ana  publicize  successful  efforts  to  improve  learning.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is 
recommended  that: 

(a)  National,  regio^l,  and  state  efforts  be  made  to  identify  "pockety  of  excelle;ice" 
in  learning  improvement  and  to  highlight  and  reward  these  efforts.        _  ^        'V,  , 

(b)  Colleges  and  universities  be  encoi^aged  through  accreditation  agencies  to  d^  ' 
velop  and  strengthen  efforts  deskngd  to  improve  learning.  * 

(c)  Policy  statements  at  the  f^i^^  and  state  level  acknowledge  the  importance  to 
improve  leai*ni/ig  as  a  necc^aar>'  and  valid  means  of  paaintaining  academic  stand- 
ards.  .  *  .r      '  '  ' 
/Xd)  Colleges  and  universities  be  encouraged  to  recc^nize  and  reward  the  effort^^  of 
those  involved  in  learning  improvement,         ^  v 

4.  Recognition  of  learning  improvement  as  need  for  all  students  in  postsecondary 
t»£fiira/io7i, —Perhaps  one  negative  consequence  of  efforts  to  improve  learning  for  the 
**New  (Allege  Stuaenf'  in  the  19§0's  was  that  such  efforts  began  to  be  perceived  as 
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appropriate  onlj^o  students  with  poor  ucadeniic  backgrounds.  Remedial,'  develop- 
Hient^:^},  leju-ninpfc^stance,  and  special  servitefi  pn^nuiis  were  soon  looked  upon  as 
services  only  aigr^^ii^te  for  minority  or  underprepared  students'.  Yet  all  college 
f  '(itudentfi  can  pnSfttpp3!^pe^  support  services  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
leuritlng,  "And -the  te^J^Hues  used  to  unprove  the  bkills  of  underprepared  students  ' 
.  ^re  jutft  m  applicable  to  enhancing^ the  skills  of  excellent  students.  It  would  certain- 
ly* seem  appropriate 'to  the  mission  of  American  post-secondary  education  to  pro-^ 
inote  the  aoademi^  dctvelopineiit  of  all  students— not^  just  those  who  are  mediocre. 

It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  the  following*  actions  be  taken  to  promote 
learning  improvemeht  as  a  valid  goal  for  all  students  enrolled  in  *ii3i>titutions  of  . 
postsecondaryeduc^on:     .  ^ 
(a)  Enjphasis  by  national  and  state  . policy-makers  on  thq  iniportaiic©  of  ettorts  de- 
;  signed  to  improve  learning  »for  all  students  emailed  in  coleges  and  universiti^. 
.  '  (b)  Increased  funding  frcjm  thg  U.S.  Office  of  Education  Ibr  dem^onstration  projects 
designed  to  show  how  learning  improvement  techniques  can  be  applied  to  well-pre-* 
pared  in  addition  to  underprepared  college  stud^ts.  '  \ 

(c)  Federal  sponsorship  of  open  fSrums  on  learning  improvement  tat  the  coIljE^e 
and  university  level. 

(d)  Recognition  that  learning  improvemj?nt  for  ail  is  in  the  b^t  inter^jsts  orthe 
nation  afe  well  as      poet^^'ondary  educational  iixstitutions.  ' 

CONCLUDING  COMUENTS  *     '  ^  ^ 

■"American  postsecondary  education  face^  a  critical  challenge  in  the  decade  of  the 
1980*s:  It  is  in  a  period  pf  transitiotL  form  one  baby  boom  to  another. '•It  faces  signifi- 
;  cant  issues  of  acci?ss  versus  exceHet%,  It  must  contend  ^ith  a  short-term  decline,  in 
the  skill  levels  "2>|'  entegmg  college  students  versus  a  potential  abundance 'of  welt''* 
prepared  college  students  in  the  future.  ^    ..  v 

The  Na^bnaJ  Association  for  DevelopnJental  jSducation  ifelieves  that  the  actions 
retfonmiended'here  will  help  the  nation's  institutions  of'postfiecondaryV^^ucation  re-  ^ 
.  spend  successfully  to  the&e  challenges.  By  emphaiwimg  learning  ^iiniirbvement 
thrbugh^hj^r  instruction,  Setter  research;  recognition  bf  outstanding  efforts  to  en- 
hfinte^^^ng,  and  support  of  activities  designed  to  enhance  learning  skills  for  all 
studeMj^itnerican  postsecondary  education  can  only  be  improved.  And  only 
\  througSqPcn  improvement  can  postsecondary  education  in  this  nation  attain  the 
elusive  goals  of  combining  opportunity  for -ail  with  excellence  for  all. 

The  National  Association  for  Developxnental  Edilcaiion  Wishes  to  thank  the  Sub- 
Committee  for  this  opportunity  to  express  the  views  and  concerns- of  11%  members. 
Please  feel  free  to  contact  the  Association  at  the  address  below  for  any  additjonal 
information.  '  _  ' 


H^i^RINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 

■  .     ■  ■  — —    ;  ^  ,    .        ^  • ; 

MONDAY,  APRli  2,  1984 

♦  ■ 

♦  HouSK  OF  Representatives, 

'  CoMMmEK  ON  Education  And  I^VBORt 

Subcommittee  on  Bostsecondahy  Education, 
"  ^         *        '     ^  Flushing,  NY, 

The  subcommitl^  met,- pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a,m,,*  at  St^^  * 
Union,  City  University  of  Ne^w  York  Queens  College,  Flushing,  NY. 
Members  present:  Hon.  Paul  Simon  (chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
"  tee)  presiding.  Representatives  Simon  Ackerman,  and  Owens.  * 
Staff  present:  WilHam'A.  Blakey.  council,  Laurie  Westley,  assist-  *  ' 
^    ant  council,  aiid  John  Dean,  Republican  assis^^ 

^   Mr.  Simon.  The  subcommittee  hearing  will  come  to  ofdex:. 

We  are  pleased  to  be  here  at  Queens  College,  Flushing,  the  City 
University  of  New  York.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  hearings  we  are 
holding  on  the  whole  question  of  where  we  go  on  the  Higher,  Edu- 
I        cation  Act  Reauthorizatipn. 
^     '       There  is  perhaps  no  one  single^  bil^that  is  more  important  for 
shaping  the  Nation's  future  than  where  we  go  in  the  higher  educa- 
tion field,  an^jse  are  pleasedto  be  here  at  Queens  Ctoliege. 
.  Today's  hearmg  contiiitx^  a  dialog  we  began  in  Washington  last, 

•      week.  The  entirifc  seri^  of  hearings  ^will  address  the  spectrum  of 
issues  rebted  to  the  appropriate'  Federal  role  in  higher  education,  . 
the  proper  focu^of  bfir^programniatic  effort,  and  funding  commit- 
ments to  loW-  ana-«kKitiIe-income  studenfe  and  to  postsecondary  in- 
stitutions. ,  *  .  ' 
'-The  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1984,  H.R.  5240,  refo^ 
V,    cuses  student  fxnancijal  aid  on  the  neediest  student  to  ensure  that  .  . 
the  student^,  who  could  not  begin,  or  would  not  complete,  an  educa- .    ^  a 
tion,  because  of  high  costs  and  limited  family^  r^urces,  will  have     -  - 
^  the  opportunity.  •                             ;  '  ^ 
H-R,  5240  simpKfie*  Student  aid  programs  ^  ^ 
work,  and  one  loan  program,  along  with  an  institutional  blocb 
grant  program.  The  student  financial  aid  prc^ams  were  created  by  v 
Congress  over  the  last  two  decade?.  The  purpose  was  to  m^ke  funds  / 
available  to  students  who  had  no  other-way  to  fin^ce  their  educa- 
^  ^      tion.  In  today's  economy  with  nationwide  unemployment  at  7.8  per- 
tent,^youth  unemployment  at  19.3  percent  and  minority  youth  uh- 
'         employment  at  48.5  percent,  it  is  time  to  refocus  these  programs  to 
address  the  need  they,  were  created  to  serve. 
I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  today's  wita^ses  on  the 
\  speci^c  and  the  broad  policy  questions  raised  in  H.R.  5240. 

(88S)  . 

ER?c  *  .     ,     ~       .     r3H'    ■'  . 


I  am  interested  in  receiving  recommendations  regarding  the  pro- 
.posals  in  H.R.  5240  that  make  changes  in  Federal  student  financial 
aid  programs,  including  making  the  Pell  Grant  Progranj  an  entitle- 
ment,  merging  SEOG,  NDSL,  and  SSIG  into  institutional  block 
grant,  the  modification  of  the  half-cost  provision  and  the  **ihde- 
pendent  student''  definition  ainong  other  issues. 

H3'  5240  addresses  a  number  of  needs  of  graduate  education,  in- 
eluding  the  extension  of  aid  to  graduate  students.  The  proposals  in- 
clude a  presumption  of  self-sufficiency  (independence)  for  graduate 
students,  allowing  limited  graduate  student, eligibility,  for  Pell 
Grants,  imd  raising  loan  limits  for  guaranteed  student  loans. 

College  and  universities  nationwide  are  in  need  of  fuijds  to  halt 
the  deterioration  of  America's  university  research  facilities  and " 
buildings  generally.  H.R.  5240  addresses  that  need  for  low4nterest 
renovation  and  cojastruction  loans  and  instrumentation'  grants. 
Today's  witnesses  are  particularly  able  to  comment  on  the  bilFs  ap^ 
proach  to  this  concern.  ^ 

It  is  a  pleasurevtb  be  in  New  York  today  and  I  Ipok  forward  to  a 
varied  and  diverse  set  of  testimony.  I  welcome  e^ch  of  you  this 
morniaig.  ' 

Our  first  witness  will  be  Mr..  Steve  Biklen  of  Citibank. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here,  Mr.  Biklen. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEVE  BlKlJiN,  VIC^:  PRESIDENT  IN  CHARGE  OF 
STUDENT  LOANS.  CITIBANK  ^ 

Mr.  BiKiJSN.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  tha  subcommittees  J  am 
Steve  Biklen,  vice  president  in  charge  of  student  loans  foij  Citibank. 

Tliank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  this  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  draft  language  for  a  Higher  Education  Act  Re- 
ailthorization  Bill.  The  Higher  I^ducation  Act  of  1965  is  extremely 
complex  and  the  committee  is  "to  be  commended  on  its  efforts  to 
simplify  the  bill.  I  hope  that  my  comments  will  be  useful  in  this 
process.  ■  .  ^  ■ 

Citibank  is  currently  the  largest  private  holder  and  originator  of 
guaranteed  student  loans'irx  the  country  with  over  350,000  borrow- 
ers. Of  this  number,  approximately  25  .percent  are  in  New  York 
State.  As  such,  we  have  ieara^d  a  great  deal  about  the  program 
and  while 'my  comments  will  be  limited  to  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program,  I  will  hopefully  maintain  a  beneficial  perspective 
on  the  overall  program.  My  testimony  will  be  broken  into  three 
main  areas.  F^irst- 1  would  like  to  address  some  major  areas  of  con- 
cern  from  the  lender's  standpoint.  Second,  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  several  facets  of  the  draft  bill  that  we  support,  and,  third,  I 
would  like  to  offer  some  comments  on  a  number  of  other  technical 
issues. 

A  major  concern  we  have  with  respect  to  the  draft  legislation  is 
the  proposal  to  reduce,  the  special  allowance  paid  to  lenders.  The 
draft  propose*  that  the  special  allowance  paid  to  lenders  be  re- 
duced froij:!  3  VI'  percent  above  the  91-day  Treasury  bill  to  3  percent 
above* the  same  Treasury  bill  rate  or  a  reduction  of  50  basis  points. 
We  recognize  that  this  proposal  is  being  made  to  reduce  the  overall 
cost  of  the  program  to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  enable  the' 
current  origination  fee  charged  to  the  student  to  be  eliminated,  but 
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we  believe  that  if  this  reduction  is  imposed,  many  tenders  will 
either  drastically  reduce  their  loan  originations  or  stop  originations 
entirely.  As  a  result,  the  students  and  schools  would  be  negatively 

While  lenders  are  currently,  able  to  make  a  profit  on  the  guaran- 
teed  student  .loan  program,  such  profit  margins  are  small.  This  oDt 
servation  is  based  upon  our  own  experience  and  conversations  with\ 
other  lenders.  Therefofe,^y  reduction  in  special  allowance  coul^ 
make  it  untenable  tor  Ien.ders  to  continue  to  offer  the  product. 

Rather  than  reducing  special  allowance,  we  suggest  the  following 
alternatives:  • 

.  Retain  a  portion  or  all  of  the  originatAp  fee.' The  impact  of  this 
oa  students  could  be  partially  offset  if^OO  percent  reinsurance  of 
default  claims  were  instituted,  eliminating  the  need  for  a  guaran- 
tee agency  to.  accumulate  large  reserves,  and  the  insurance  fee 
charged  by  the  guarantee  agencies  t0'borrowei%  was  reduced  or 
eliminated;  If  the  insurance  fee  was  eliminated  or  greatly  reduced 
.  the  student  would  receive  a -siibstantiai  benefit.  '  ' 

Raise  the  base  interest  rate  charged  to  the  student.  The  discus- 
sion draft  proposes  that  the  applitSable  ba^  interest  rate  for  a 
Uscal  year  be  calculated  by  subtracting  4  percent  from  the  previous 
years  average  of  the  91-day -Treasury  bill.  Instead  this  might  be 
changed  to  a  reduction  of  3  ¥2  perce^it  or  3  percent.       '    *  - 

Eliminate  certain  defennents.    '  / 

A  second  area  ©f  concern  is  the  wording  on  page  159  relative  to 
the  powers  of  Sallie  Mae.  The  draft  legislation  authorizes  «allie 
iMae  to  undertake  any  other  activity  which  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  association  determines  to  be  in  furtherance  of  the  programs  of 
insured  and  guaranteed  Student  loans  authorized  or  will  otherwise 
support  the  credit  needs  of  students*  We  believe  that  any  addition- 
al programs  undertaken  by  Sallie  Mae  shoulfl  first  be  approved  by 
Ciongress.  Sallie  Mae  has  numerous  competitive  advantages  over 
private  lenders  such  as  the  ability  to  borrow  funds  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  preferred  rate.  Given  these  advantages,  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  any  new  activity  Sallie  Mae  proposes  to  undertake  be- care- 
fully analyzed  so  that  private  lenders  are-not  placed  at  a  further 
competitive  disadvantage. 

.  As  noted  abgve,  it  would  be  possible  to  offset  a  portion  of  the 
origination  fee  charged  to  the  students"  if  100  percent  reinsurance 
were  implemented.  This  would  eliminate  the  need  for  guarantee 
agencies  to  buildup,  large  reserves  afid  to  fund  those  reserves  with 
an  insurance  fee  charged  to  the  student.  In  this  connection,  it 
'  would  be  possible  to  greatly  simplify  sections  442,  443,  and  444  of 
the  bill  which  deal  with  the  various  insurance  agreements*between 
State  agencies  and  the  Department  of  Education.  With  100  percent 
reinsurance  only  one  simple  insurance  agr,eeriient  would  be  re- 
quired. We  would  endorse  this  as  a  means  of  simplifying  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  overall  program  and  reducing  the  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  through  the  return  of  cun'ent  State  agency 
default  reserves  to  the  Department, 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  proposed  legislation  regarding 
lenders -of  last  resort.  The  draft  language  would  require  each  Itate 
to  designate  a  lender  of  last  resort  for  that  State.  Over  the  pasFfew 
years  numerous  States  have  set  up  lenders  of  last  .resort  through 
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State  legislation  or  other  mechanisms.  It  is  not  clear  that  ther/ is  a 
^     need  for  Federal  legislation  to  address  this  issue.  In  our  view,  tliis 
legislation  would  simply  add  an  additional  burdensome  administra- 
tive procedure. 

There  are  ill  number  of  requirements  that  have  been  incorporate 
in  the  draft  |)ill  vs^hich  we  strongly  endorse.  I  v^ould  like1x>  briefly 
comment  oni:  some  of  the  important  ones.  Page  89  requirte  thai 
loan  checks  jbe  made  copayabli^to  the  student  and  the  school.  We 
support^  thisj  proposed  procedure  because  it  will  help  to  reduce 
fraud  and  a|iuse  and  defaults. -We  also  endorse  the  requirement  on 
,  page  94  that :  ail  guarantee  agencies  report  defaulted  loans  to  credit 
(   bureaus.  Th^  should  reduce  t^he  number  of  student  defaults.  Addi- 
.  .txonally,  thcj  eiipansion  'of  the  grace  period  from  6  mouths  to  9 
months  should  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  program. 

I  would  J1|ie  to  comment  on  a  number  of  other  issues  thixt  are  * 
more  technifcal  in  nature.  However^  I  believe  that  a  number  of  our 
suggestions  might  greatly  contribute  to  a  mor^  efricie9t  program. 
In  discussing  each  of  th^se  items,  I  will  reference  the  page  numbers 
as  they  aj>pear  in  the  draft  bill-. 

Page  81'  propels  Ipwer  loaii  limits  on  students  in  their  first  aca- 
demic year  and  who  were  not  previously  enrolled  in  a  program. 
Definition  of  and  verification  of  the  '*not  previously  enrolled  in  a 
program;'  requirement  could  be  extremely  difficult  and  may  out- 
weigh the  advantages  of  such  lower  limits. 

Page  79  -states- that  a.  student  cannot  qualify  for  a  loan  if  family 
income  is  in  excess  of  $65,0007  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amount 
of  any  loan  is  determined  by  a  ^'needs  test"  formula  subject  to  max- 
imum limits,  we  would  recommend  ^that  all  students  be  eligible  for 
a  loan^  subject  to  the  needs  test.  The  number  of  additional  students 
who  would  qualify  would  be  §malL  ^ 

Page  82  raises  the  maximum  annual  borrowing  limit^  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000  and  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  for  undergraduates  and 
graduates,  respectively.  However,  tfie  bill  maintains  tho  current  ag- 
gregate limits  at  Jl2,500'and  $25,000,  We,  recommend  that' consid- 
eration be  given  to  raising  the  aggregate  limits.  ' 

Page  86  requires  the  Secretary  of  Education  fix  the  stu>^ 
^dent's  interest  rate  for  the  ensuing  year  ^t  the  end  of  each  Federal 
fiscal  year  based  upon  a  specified  formula:  recommend  that  the 
rate  be  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  but  no|  be  implemented  , 
until  January  1  of  the  ensuing  calendar  year.  This  would  allow  for 
a  smooth  transition  period.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  draft  bill  pro- 
vides  for  this  3  month  transition  period.  *  '  '  . 

Page*  101  notes  that  holders  of  lewis  which  were  made  or  pur- 
chase with  funds  obtained  by  the  holder  from  the  issuance  of  tax- 
exempt  obligations  are  eligible  for  only  one-half  the  quarterly 'rate 
of  special  allowance.  In  order  to  clarify  this  provision  and  to  clear 
up  uncertainty  among  lenders  who  do  not  issue  tax-exempt  obliga- 
tions, it  would  be  helpful  if  the  legislation  specified  that  lenders 
whose  iiinds  are*taxabie,  are  entitled  to  full  special  allowance  in  all 
cases  even  if  the  loans  they  hold  were  purchased  from  a  holder 
who  had  issued  tax-exempt. obligations. 

It  would  be  helpful  if  the  language  on  page  102  ^yould  define 
what  constitutes  the  act  of  making  a  special  allowance  payment. 


-  '^^^^  legislation  stad  specify  that  the  lender  receive  payment 
within  61)  days  of  the  Secretary  receiving  a  payment  request  . 

I  age  104  requires  that  tax^xempt  issuers  submit  a  plan  for 
doing  business  with  the  Secretary  of  Education  as  a  condition  fot 
receiving 

*  "        \  ' 

SPECIAL  ALLOWANCE  ^ 

The  language  should  also  rvequire  that  the  plan  be  approved  if 
this  js  the  intent  of  the  legislation. 

•105  ^^^^  ^  useful  to  define  reasonable  loan  transfer  fee  on  page 

Page  105  also  requires  that  issuers  of  ta^-exempt  obligations 
h^ve  an  annual  audit  of  the  bond  authority  by  a  certified  public 
accounting  firm.  We  would  recommend  that  this  concept  also  be 
applied  to  guarantee  agencies.  Many  agencies  currently  have 
annual  audits  done  by  certified  public  accoupting  firms  on  their 
own.  We  would  recommend  that  all  guaranteje  agencies  be  required^-- 
to  obtain  this  type  of  audit  to  ensute  that  proper  accounting  prac- 

-  tices  are  being  employed  and  to  ensure  consistency  across  the  pro- 
gram.       -  • 

We  endorse  the  draft  bill's  parent  loan  program.  The  program  as 
structured  in  the  bill  will  be  superior-  to  the  current  parent  loan 
-  program.  However,  we  would  recommend  the  committee  consider 
^  increasing  the  aggregate  loan  limit  from  $15,000  to  a  higher 
amount.  We  would  also  recommend  that  the  language  on  page  133 
specifically  require  that  lenders  make  parent  loans  based  on  the 
same  lending  practices  that  are  .customary  in  making  noninsured 
loans.  ,  . 

Page  135  and'  186  states  that  as  a  condition  for  a  lender  makingf^ 
consolidation  loan  the  borrower  can  have  no  application  pending  \ 
T-V?^  lender.  We  believe  this  condition' will  be  extremely 

ditticuit  to  administer  and  monitor  and  recommend  that  it  be 
dropped,  ' 

I  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  at  this  hear- 
iTig.  If  there  are  any  questions,  I  would  be  more  than  happy  to 
^nswer  them.  , 

-  *  A  'Thank  you  for  doing. some  of  the  best  testimony,  we 

✓^aye  heard,  simply  because  it  is  very  specific  and  right-  on  the 
f       points  we  are  covering. 

Perhaps  the  most  controversial  area  you  testified  on  is  the  'SVs 
percent.  You  understand  why  we  are  moving  where  we  are  moving. 
Someone  has  suggested  as  a  compromise  that  we  permit  3^2  per- 
cent for  the  first  year  ai^d  then  3  percent  after  that,  the  theory 
•  being  that  by  covering  the  first  year,  you  coyer  a  lot  of  proprietary, 
A  lot  ot  the  higher  risk,  because  of  the  dropout  rate  and  so  forth.  Is 
that  a  workable  thing  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  bank? 
'  Mr.  BiKLEx.  From  our  viewpoint,  it  would  probably  not  be  work- 
able; simply  because  when  we  measure  our  profitability  in  the  pro- 
gram, we  look  in  the  portfolio  in  total.  There  may  he  certain  as- 
pects of  it  which  are  in  certain  phases  more  difficult  to  process 
service  Tor  that  payment,  but  we  do  look  at  it  in  total.  And  by  look- 
ing at  it  in  total,  we  are  able  to  virtually  not  have  any  restrictions 
in-  terms  of  loan  size  and  so  forth, 
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if  we  start  segJ^enting  the  special  allowance  according  to  differ- 
ent types  of  loans  or  according  to  the  different  statuses,  and  ihat 
segmentation  results  in  a  drop  in  the  overall  profitability,  it  is 
going  to  cause  at  least  our  service  to  take  a  look^at  the  impact  of 
that  and  then  probably  have  to  make  some  offsetting. 
"  Mr,  Simon.  In  fact,  you  end  up  in  saying  this  is  going  to  cause  3.2 
percent  or  something  like  that. 

.   Mr.  BiKLEN.  It  would  be  for  us  to  say  that  we  would  require  a 
minimum  loan  size,  because  it  costs  the  same  to  service  small  loans . 
as  it  does  a  big  one.  And  by  reducing  the  special  allowance  just  tor 
a,  portion  of  the  portfolio,  the  fact  is  that  you  have  reduced  the 
overall  4>roritability.  . 

Mr.  Simon.  If  yoil  do  have  a  3  percent,  realistically,  would  Citi- 
bank stay-in  the  program?      '   ,  ,  , 

Mr.  BiKLEN.  I  do  not  think  so.  We  would  have  a  big  problem  with 
that. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  you  ma^e  it  SV*,  would  you  stay  m  the  program? 
We  are  going  to  navfe  an  auction  here.    *  ' 

Mr.  BiKLKN'.  I  cannot  answer  that.  We  would  have  a  problem. 
Whether  or  nqt  we  dropped  out  of  the  program  entirely,  that  would  , 
be  soniething  else.  But  just  so  that^ou  can  understand  why  the 
special  allowance  is  so  important,  I  know  we  do  and  I  think  most 
other  lending  institutions  look  at  their  returns  in  terms  of  the  net 
spread  that  we  are  earning  on  the  assets,  and  normally  i  think  any 
institution  is  looking  at  a  require4  return  pretax  o^^'  close  to  2.  per- 
cent. 

If  you  stirirt,  for  the  sake  of  "argument,  earning  SVa  percent  over 
the  Treasury  bill,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  best  anyone  can 
fund  their  student  at  is  somewhere,  around  100  basis  points  or  12y 
basis  joints  over  the  T-bill.  And  that  leaves  you  with  225  to  250 
basis  points.  Out  of  that,  you  have  to  take  your  operating  cost  and 
on  an  average  those  are  probably  2  percent  or  higher.  So  you  are 
talking  about  a  term  of  150  basis  points  pretaxed,  and  I  think  most 
institutions  would  have  a  higher  tasget  than  that  to  start  with. 

So  that  if  we.  are  talking  any  kind  of  .reduction  in  special  allow- 
ances, this  is  going  to  be  atifficult.  , 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  can  switch  over  to  Sallie  Mae,  your  feeling  isf  that 
is  simply  too  sweeping,  it  ought  to  be  more  specific?  ' 

Mr.  BiKLKN.  Yes.  My  feeling  is  that  it  is  too  sweeping  and  they 
basically  can  do  anything  that  they  want  to  do  They  do  have  a 
number  of  convpetitive  advantages  over  private  institutions  and  it 
they  are  able  to  do  anything— if  that  is  not  the  case,  then  I  think 
review  by  the  Congress  is  appropriate.  , 

Mr.  SikoN.yflave  you  had  any  experience  with  any  loxiji  consoli- 
dation?     ,  . ,  „,    ,        '       /     ♦  -^.i- 

Mr  BiKLKN.  Not  loan  consolidation.  We  have  expeiience  with 
loan  consolidation  to  the  extant  that  when  one  of  our  borrower 
goes  into  repayment,  we  con^iidate  all  9f  that  into  individiial  s 
loans  with  us  into  one  loan.  We  also  have  had  some  experience  in 
purchasing  loans  from  other  instity^ions  and  consolidating  some  of 
those  with  loans  that  we  already  had.  But  we  would  not  have  had 
as  much  experience  as  6allie  MSie  had  with  the  options  program. 

Mr.  Simon.  Do  you  have  any  other  comments  on  the  consolida- 
tion question?  Any  specific  things  that  you  .would  suggest? 
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Mr.  BiKLEN.  One  thing  I  might  suggest  that  I  did  not  have  in  my 
prepared  testimony,  is  that  I  feel  that  a  better  consolidation  pro- 
'gram  would  be  one  that  would  impose  some  sort  of  needs  test  so 
that  a  person,, an  individual/would  qualify  for  consolidation  loan  as 
a  result  of  a  test  that  compared  their  ability  to  pay,  then  compared 
the  size  of  the  monthly  p^aymentf  to  their  gross  income,  as  oppc^ 
to  just  tying  it  to  a  minimlum  loan  size.  I  would  try  and  get  at  more 
of  the.  people  who  really  need  it  than  if  you  have  a  minimum  loan 
size. 

Mr.  Simon.  Then  you  talk  about  the  lender  of  last  resort.  What 
we  are  clearly  trying  to  do  is  make  sure  that  everyone  can  get  a 
loan.-.  ■ 

Mr.  BiKLEN,  Yes. 

Mr. 'Simon.  Do  you  think  that  is  possible  without  having  this 
kind  of  language?  ^*» 

Mr.  BiKLEN.  I  do.  ■    '  . 

Mr,  Simon.  How  can  you  be  sure  of  that?  . 

Mr.  BiKLEN.  I  think  it  is  virtually  happening  today,  s. 

I  know  that  if  anyone  comes  to  us,  from  anywhere,  we  will  make 
a  loan  to  them  and  I  think  that  is  true  of  a  number  of  pther  lend- 
ers also.  I  know  that  a  lot  of  States  that  are  concerned  ^^ith  access, 
they  solve  it  on  their  own.  I  do  not  think  it  requires  Federal  legis- 
lation. . 

Mr,  Simon.  What  would  you  say  to  a  student  in  North  Dakota 
who  cannot  get  a  loan?  How  does  that  student  in  Nortli  Dakota  get 
tied  into  Citibank? 

Mr.  BiKLEN.  Through  word  of  mouth:  I  suppose  that  would  be  the 
best  way.  But  I  think  it  is  fairly  well-known  across  the  country 
that  we  will  make  loans  to  anyone.  There  are  a  number  of  other 
institutions  that  will,  too. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  practically,  a  student  in  Bismarck.  ND,  How 
does  he,  tie  into  Citibaiifei--.,.,^^ 

Mr.  BiKLEN.  He  could  eitMS^ write  us  or  call  uS  on  a  toll-free  line 
and  request  an  application  an^  we  would  send  him  an  appllZration 
and  then  we  would  go  through  the  normal  application  process. 

Mr.  Simon.  You  suggest  raisiAg  the  aggregate  limits.  What  w6uld 
you  suj*gest  we  raise  them  to?  i  » 

Mr.  BiKLEN.  I  did  not  have  a/number  in  mind.- 1  guess  you  might 
just  pro  rate  it,  whatever  the  iftcrease,  if  the  drai't  was  22,  5  to  7,  it 
might  go  up  to  35.  But  I  had  iibt  given  thought  to  a  number;  I  just 
.  think  something  should  be jimsidefed. 

.Mr.  Simon.  Are  therg^arant^  agencies  that  have  no  audit  at 
all  now?  ^..-^  *  . 

Mr.  BiKLEN.  Yes,  there  are  a  number  of  g^larantee  agencies  .that 
are  not  audited  by  certified  public  accountants,  and  some  of  them 
have  audits  to  a  lesser  d^ree  by  special  auditors  and  some  of  them 
virtually  have  nothing. 

Mr.  Sjmon.  Before  our  PA  man  leaves  us  here,  I  think  my  mike 
is  dead,  We  will  try  this  one.         '  ,  t: 

Before  I  turn  you  over  to  the  secol^d  Memlber  of  Congress  here, 
let  me  welcorftfi^^^presenta^ive  Gary  Ackerman,  who  is  now  a 
sophomore  Member  of  Congress,  who  is  the  only  Member  of  Con- 
gress  who  shows  up  every  morning  wearing  a  boutonniere.  He  is  a 
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man  of  distinction  beyond  that,  and  has  been  a  ^ery  valued 
Member.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

Mr,  ACKERMAN.  Let  me  just  thank  the  chairman  first,  and  thank 
you  very  much  for  bringing  this  hearing  here  to  my  county.  And  I 
wiant  to  welcome  you  and  welcome  your  leadership  in  this  area. 

Let  me  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  scheduling  this  field  hear- 
ing on  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  here  at 
Queens  College.  A§  a  graduate  of  this  institution  I  take  a  certain 
amount  of  pride  in  returning  i^re.  The  City  University  of  New 
York,  of  which  Queers  Goll^e  is  a  part,  represents  what  I  believe 
to  he  the  finest  of  idejils  in  higher  education  in  this  Nation.  The 
university  has  immigrants,  non-traditional  students  and  persons  of 
all  ethnic  back^ounds  and  economic  status:  Had  there  not  been  a 
tuition-free  City  University  of  New  York  in  the  sixties,  I  dpubt 
very  much  that  I  would  have  been  able  to  attend  college  at  all. 

I  should  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  great  State  of  New 
York  m  now  celebrating  the  bicentennial  of  its  ovm  Board  of  Re- 
gents, *i  board  which  supervisee  all  educational  activities  in  the 
Empire  State.  The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York?  as  the  Re- 
gents ai'e  formally  known,  was  founded  in  1784  as  a  vehicle  of  ^ 
upward  mobility  of  our  young  people.  All  of  the  educational  institu- 
tions in  the  Empire  State  belong  to  this  university  system.  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  acknovde<|ge  its  great  contributions  to 
this  State  and  Nation.  m 

The  testimony  which  this  committee  will  hear  today,  I  believe^ 
will  be  a  true  reflection  of  the  unique  needs  of  this  metropolitan 
area  and  State.  Over  the  past  200  years,  New  York  has  attempted 
to  meet  the  diverse  ^eeds  of  its  citizens  by  addressing  the  very  real 
problems  of  higher  education. 

One-  (?r  the  chief  striking  points  is  the  high  costs  of  education, 
and  how  to  make  higher  education  affordable  to  our  students.  Free 
tuition  at  the  City  University  of  New  York  was  one  way;  the  Tui- 
tiijn  Assistance  Program;  which  is  ^upjported  by  the  Federal  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant,  is  another.  The  continuing  commitment 
to  education  by  our  national^)eaaers  is  essential.  But  while  the 
city's  and  State's-dedication  to'^this  fission  has  remained  steadfast, 
the  Federal  Government^  commitment  to  access,  excellence  and  di- 
versity in  pbstsecondaryf  education  has  been  declining  since  1980. 
Tlie  financial  hatchetmen  for  the  administration  did  tneir  work  on 
our  education  budget.   *  • 

^  If  we  treated  student  loans  the  same  way  that  Presidential  staff 
loans  are  treated,  instead  of  calling  the  loan^  Guaranteed  Student^, 
Loans,  we  would -call  them  "Meese  Loans/'  and  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  New  York  indents  would  be  over.  But  in  the  real  world, 
we  must  insist  that  our  students  repay  their  debts, 
'  The  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act^  an  appropri- 
ate vehicle,  to  restore  much  needed  funds  to  the^  postsecondary 
budget*  Many  critical  programs  that  would  restore  access  to  univer- 
sities are  contained  in  title  IV  of  the^act.  For  example,  I  believe  it 
if  imperative  that  we  treat  Pell  Grants  as  entitjements.  Pell 
Grants  are,  and  should  be,  related  to  the  financial  need  of  the  stu- 
dent. By  constantly  chipping  away  at  the  program,  we  are  doing  no 
more  than  discouraging  truly  needy  students  from  attending  col- 
lege. In  a  city  and  State  where  thousands  of  students  are  unable  to 
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afford  even  the  low  cost  public  universities,  continued  and  expand- 
ed aid  through  the  Pell  Program  would  be  of  astronomical  benefit 
in  addition,  we  must  continue  to  urge  all  of  our  colleagues  in  the 
i-iouse  to  support  programs  that  attract  historically  underre^re- 
sented  ramonties  to  higher  education  opportunities.  The  reautfor- 
izatio*  resurrects  a  strong  commitment  to  TRIO  Programs,  which 
^  provide  the.  mcentive  for  economically  disadvantaged  students  to 
embark  on  post^econdary.  education.  ■ 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  we  each  attended" 
classes  in  institutions  such  as  this  one.  Our  dedication  to  preserv- 
,  mg  the  traditions  that  are  embodied  in  these  halls  of  higher  learn- 
ing have  not  waned.  It  is  crucial^  as  you  well  know,  to  continue  our 
eitorts  to  gr^t  the  educational  franchise  to  the  countless  Ameri- 
cans who  now,  and  in  the  future,  will  'desire  to  learn.  I  firmly  be- 
heve  that  the  legislation  which  you  have- introduced  is  the  appro-' 
priate  and  necessary  means  to  achieve  educational  quality  for  all  ' 
■  Americans.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.. 

Mr.  ^IMON.  So  we 'are  in  your  district  right  now? 

Mr.  AcKEKMAN.  We  are  on  the  borderline  of  my  district,  actmilly 
We  are  m  the  great'  institution  that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  grad- 
^     uated  from,  where  I  first  heard  the  name  of  Paul  Simon,  who  was  a 
classmate  of  mine.  'And  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  to  meet  you  and 
see  you  again,  only  to  find  that  you  were  somebody  else 

Mr.  Simon.  Th^nk  you.  We  are  pleased  to  be  in  Gary  Ackerman's 
alma  mater.  I  did  not  realize  what  a  fine  place  we  are  in. 

Mr.  Biklen.'I  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony  and 
1  thank  you  also  tor  being  here  early  so  that  we  can  get  the  hear- 
ings launched  properly. 

Your  testimony  is  frankly  somb  of  the  most  practical  and  helpful 
that  we  have  received.  I  cannot  t-ell  you  that  we  are  going  to  adopt 
^very^one  of  your  recommencjfetions,  hv/we  are  certainly  going  to 

Mr.  BiLKEN.  Thank  you  very  much^ 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  '  . 

Now  Scott  Wexler  is  here  and  he  will  be  back  in  just  a  moment 
Are  there  any  other  witnesses  here  now  that  are  scheduled?  , 

Scott  Wexler,  we  are  going  to  put  you  on  here.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  you  here  as  a  witness. 

^  STATEMENT  OF  SCUTT  WEXLER.  VICE  PKESIDENT,  UNITED 

STATES  STUDENT  ASS{)€IATI11N 

Mr.  Wexlkr.  Thank  you  very  much. 
4^      Members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education,  my 
,     name  is  Scott  Wexler.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  U.S.  Student  Asso- 
ciation. I  live  m  Albany,  NY,  and  work  with  the  Student  Associa- 
tion of  the  State  University  of  New  York. 

I  would  like  to  speak  with  you  today  about  your  work  in  reau- 
thorizing the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1966.  I  hope  that  you  will 
take  my  words  into  consideration  as  you  debate  and  discuss  the 
many  directions  you  may  take  this  legislation. 

I  strongly  support  your  commitment  to  make  the  grants-in-aid 
program  for  students,  Pell  Grants,  an  entitlement  program  This  is 
a  very  positive  step  in  the  direction  of  guaranteeing  that  all  need- 
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based  aid  programs  be  allocated  a3  entitlements-  While  political  re- 
alities may  not  permit  us  to  make  such  ^  broad  guarantees  today, 
^this  proper!  will  help  many  who  could  be  the  target,  of  ^u^ure 
budget  cuts.       •  '  ' 

Increased  availability*  of  student  loans^will  be  helpful  in  increas- 
ing access  to  post^ondary  education.  This  will  help  fill  the  gap  be-  . 
tween  available  financial  aid  and  other  income  sources.  I  ui^e  you 
to  remember  as  you  prioritize  resources  that  many  students'  a.t  the 
lower  income  levels  cannot  afford^current  loan  programs.  They  are* 
left  short  of  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  costa  of  their  education 
and  are  therefore  forcfed  to  leave  school.  The  neediest  students  . 
must  remain  our  priority. 

The  Campus-Based  Block  Grant  propel  would  significantly  in-, 
crease  the  sensitivity  of  the  Federal  financial  aid  system  to  the  in- 
dividual campus  and  student.  It  is  not  clear,  given  the  recent  per- 
sonnel cuts  at  the  State  University  rfT  New  York,  felt  heaviest  in 
student  services,  and  the  increased  burden  of  implementing  the 
Solomon  amendment,  that  we  can  afford  the  luxfury  of  administer- 
ing this  "hew  program. 

An  area  that  has  not  received  proper  attention  is  the  needs  of 
the  nontraditional  student.  Today  nontradj^onal  can  mean  that 
you  are:  over  25,  working  fulj  time  and  attending  classes  full  time, 
attending  school  part  time,  a  veteran,  a  mother^  or  any  other  stu- 
dent  who  does  not  fit  into  the  '^traditional''  model.  These  students 
are  in  need  of  Federal  assistance  in  oVder  te  obtain  an  editcation. 
All  students  should  have  acp^  to  all  need-based  aid  prograi^is. 
Specific  prograrrts  should  be  expanded  to  include  greater  lumbers 
of  these  students.  '  '  ^  ' 

Attempts  should  be  made  to  increase  commuter  allocations  to 
more  adequately  reflect  the  cc^t  to  the  students.  Independent  stu- 
dent status  guidelines  should  be  amended  recognizing  that  students 
classified  as  dependent,  but  getting  no  parental  support,  have  ex- 
treme difficulty  ^remaining  students.  The  defiiJttion  of  independent 
student  must  be  flexible  enough  to  acknowledge  the  economic  reali- 
ties of  today's  stiident.  ^ 

A  valuable  lesson  we  can  accept  from  our  experience  with  Feder- 
al assistance  for  pwtsecondary  ^ucation  is  that  of  review  and  exot- 
icism. We  must  loqk  at  the  fiailurfe^ih  the  system  and  make  the' 
•  necess^  adjustments.  For  example,  this  semester,  hundreds  of 
students  at  SUNY  Buffalo  were  sflrprised  to  find  that  they  would 
be  receiving 'smaller  work-study  allotments  because  the  college  had 
overbudgeted  its  Federal  allocation  during  the  previous  semester. 
This  resulted  in  many  losing  up  to  5d  percent  of  their  anticipated 
spring  stipend,  I^ast  year  veiy  similar  events  took  place  at  SUNY 
Fredonia.  A  regular  monitormg.  agency  will  help  to  assure  proper 
administration  of  thest  fine  programs. 

.  The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1985  will  reflect  a  public  policy  of 
recruitment  and  retention  o^the  students  most  in  need  of  an  ex- 
tended arm.  Programs  must  be  encouraged  that  expand  acc^  to  a 
postsecondary  education  to  many  who  have  never  considered  it  an 
option.  We^ust  also  reinforce  our  commitment  and  potential  to 
assist  those'Vho  only  lack  the  financial  resources  to  attain  this 
goal  '  '  .  , 
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I  leave  confident  thatJiie  best  interests  of  all  students  will  be 
protected  by  those  who  are  charged  to  do  so.  Chairperson  Paul 
bmion;  Representative  Major  Owens,  Replfesentative  Gary  Acker- 
:  •  man,  thar  colleagues  on  this  committee,  and  former  student  lead- 
ers like  Bob  Uvi,  serving  on  congressional  staffs,  will  continue  to 
W  be  leaders  m  the  effort  fo  change  the  political  realities  of  today 

that  bar  us  from  attaining  our  ideaiogical  goals. 
^  '  S^MON.  We  thank:  you  very  much,  Scott.  Are  you  personally 

tamihar  with  people  who  are  not,  or  potential  students  who  are  iMit 
gomg-to  school  ^-ause  of  the  resources  that  are  not  there'? 
Mr.  Wexler.  Yes-  Would  you  like  an  example? 
Mr.  Simon. -Yes.  •  ^ 

.  Mr.  WEXLfeR.  My  mother.  My  mother  is  a  45-yearK>ld  woman.  She 
has  three  children:  myself,  trying  to -finish  my  education  as  a 
senior  at  the  State  University;  my  brother,  who  is  a  sophomore 
who  IS  at  SUNY  College  at  Buffalo;  and  my  sister,,  who  has  grad- 
,  uated  from  high  school  who  is  going  to  the  University  in  the  fall. 
She  started  attending  Nassau  Community  College  part  time  2 
l^^I^  ^^^^'"■'P^^^g  to  acknowledge  that  she  had  goals  that  she 
had  not  attained  in  her  earlier  years.  She  took  two  classes-the  first 
semester  and  really  had  quite  an  enjoyable  time.  And  to  be  honest, 
l^tween  the  crunch  of  finances,  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  loan 
that  sk&  was  getting,  she  did  not  have  the  $600  to  register  for 
classes  the  day  that  it  was  due  and  the  college  was  not  in  >  any  posi- 
tion to  allow  her  further  payment,  so  my  mother  did  not  register 
for  college  this  fall  as  she  wanted  to. 

Personally,  I  am  certain  that  she  will  not  go  back,  ever,  until 
many  of  us  are  able  to  help  her  out.  My  cousin,  in  fact,  almost  left 
.school.  She  was  a  Social  Security  child  who  just  missed  the  boat. 
Her  mother  passed  away  4  years  ago  and  her  parents  were  di- 
vorced 7  years  ago.  Hej  mother  had  been  her  sole  support,  and  she 
moved  m  with  my  family.  How  she  is  a  first  year  student  at  the 
.  State  University  College  of  Brockport,  barely  hanging  on  because 
<  of  the  personal  tragedy  she  has  had  to  deal  with  and  not  knowing 
where  the  aid  is  going  to  come  from. 
These  are  two  jjefsonal  examples. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  picking  on  you  or  your  mother 
Mr.  Wexlek.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  I  will  not  ask  you  who  got  better  grades,  you  or 
your  mother.  But  ^he  is  a  part-time  student,  right? 

Mr.  Wkxler.  She  was  a  part-time  student.  ' 

Mr.  SiMQN.  And  what  kind  of  assistance  would  she  need  in  order 
f  to  continue  with  her  education?  - 

Mr.  Wexlkr.  She  needs  access  to  a  need  based  grant  aid.  If  She 
was  eligible,  too.  I  am  not  from  a  poor  family,  my  mother  and 
father  work  full  time  but— L  do  not  know  what  kind  of  need—but 
she  would  like  access,  to  that  because  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  her  age  that  are  not  working  full-time  who  have  a  husband  to 
help  support  them.  She  would  need  access  to  loans;  being  a  product 
of  the  economic  boom  of  the  inflationary  seventies,  she  would  need 
access  to  low  interest  loans  to  get  the  couple  of  hundred  dollars,  - 
•even  short-term  loans  where  she  coijld  have  borrowed  the  money  to 
have  paid  it  off. 
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Mr.  SiM(XN.  If  I  may,  since  the  previous  witness  is  still  here:  i 
Steve,  h6w  would  you  .  respond  to  Scott's 'mother  and  her  specific  1 
need?  How  should  we  respond?  ,    i  ' 

Mr.  BiKLKN.  It  is  a  difficult  .question,  I  am  n,ot  entirely  sure  with- 
out-looking at  this  and  understanding  more  aboujt  the  specifics  of 
the  situation,  but  there  is  a  problem  there,  obviously.  , 

Mr.  Wexler.  That  is  the  ^me  answer  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege gave  my  mother.  I  was  wondering,  I  was  handed  before  I  left 
to  come  here  the  testimony  of  a  woman  who  could  not  i^J  here.  It  is 
about  three  handwritten  pag^  buU  think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  81MON.  We  will  insert  it  in  the  record.?^*r"?fW  .  . 

Mr.  Wexler.  Thank  you.  '^"'I''^^^^  ■  ' 

Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ackerman.  t'^mJiar  •■S;^';^^"  /- 

Mr.  AcKEKMAN,  Let  me  just  say  that  f^mmne,  can  personally 
relate  to  those  circumstances,  having  grown  up  right  across  the  -  ■ 
•street  from  Queens  College  in  a  federally  subsidized  housing  project 
on  the  other  side  of  Kissena  Boulevard,  I  would  not  have  tenable  " 
^  to  attend  any  college  had  not  the  City  University,  during  the  time 
that  I  was  here  ni  the  sixties,  had  a  tuition-free  college  education 
offered  to  all  students,  I  could  not  probably  have  afforded  the  tui- 
tion that  /s  being  paid  right, now  at  the  city  colleges,  as  tew  as 
some  people  might  think  that  that  might  be,  I  was  interested  in ; 
your  statement  about  changing  the  definition  of  independent  stu- 
dent status.  What  would  be  some  of  the  suggestions,  or  suggestion 
that  you  might  make  in  redefining  an  independent  student? 

Mr.  Wexler,  Well,  in  the  controversy  over  the  last  2  or  3  years 
about  the  guidelines,  I  have  noticed  that  students  are  trying  to  find 
a  way  to  become  independent,  as  I  was  with  ray  parents,  Becau^  I 
thought  upon  .my  21st  and  birthday  I  should  start  heading  in 
that  direction,  but  was  still  una|)le  to  meet  the  need^—there  was 
no  way  .  that  I  could  stay  in  school^  and  become  an  independent  stu- 
dent, even  if  I  wanted  to  wait  a  year  for  the  aid.  So  the  statement 
in  the  original  text  of  Representative  -  Simon's  bill,  that  talked 
about  the  need  to  assure  that  students  do  not  go  fr'Sm  being  de-- 
pendent  one  year  to.  independent  the  next,  I  thought,  while  being 
an  important  administrative  line  to  have  to  draw,  that  there  is  a 
need  to  recognize  that  not  all  of  us  have  control  on  what  our  par- 
;  ents  put  on  their  schedule  1040's,  That  even  though  occasionally  a 
parent  may— you  know,  the  guidelines,  they  are  not  flexible,  Kep- 
resentative  Ackerman,  They  do  not  recognize  that  every  personal 
situation  usually  is  a  separate  case.  That  is  the  positive^ing  about 
the  campus-based  block  grant:  you  can  piit  that  cfecislon  into  their 
hands  and  maybe  balance  it, 

Mr,  Ackerman,  Is  what  you  are  saying  that  we'  should  have 
some  more  human  controls  on  a  more  local  campus  level  because 
in  some  households  the  parents  may  be  having -a  combined  income" 
of  $50,000  or  $60,000,  but  the  two  students  of  College  age  may  not 
bereapitig  the  benefits  of  that  type  of  an  income? 

Mr,  Wexler,  Yes;  and  many  of  the  students  that  go  to  school 
here  '^t  Queens  College  are  representative  of  that  kind  of  family. 
They  usually  do  live  at  home,  they  are  paying  for  economic  reasons 
and  they  are  working  quite  a  lot.  We  should  be  as  sensitive  as  we 
c^n  bjb  to  the  personal  needs  of  the  student,  because  that  will  only 
.  help  iis  attain  our  goals, 
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Mr.  AcKKRMAN.  Thank' you. 

Mr.  SiMbN.  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Scott,  for  being  h*e. 
•And  we  are  going  to  try  to  follow  through  to  try  and  see  how  ^ 
can  help  specifically,  not  only  your  mother,  but  your  counterpartsS 
You  tell  her  that  she  has  become  a  part  of  this  record  today  ali 
right?  ■  - 

Mr.  Wexlek.  Yes.  Thank  you  very  much.  '  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  -  .  ^ 

We  are  pleased  to  hifve  someone  who^has  been  a  witness  for  our 
subcommittee  on  at  least  two  other  occasions.  Dr.  DoloVes  Cross 
(ji^^^^^^"^  Higher  Education-  Senaees 

STATEMENT  OF  DOLORES  CROSS,  PRESIDENT,  I^EW  YORK  STATE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  SERVICES  CORP. 
Dr  Cross,  Good  morning,  my  name  is  Dolores  Cross  and  I  am* 
president  of  the  New.  York  State  Higher  Education^Services  Corp., 
our  States  centralized  student  financial  aid  agency.  I  am  pleased 
and  honored  to  testify  before  this  distinguished  forums     '  . 
•By  way  of  background,  I  would  like  to  describe  our  agency's 

_ .  scope.  We  are  the  largest  State  student  aid  agency  in  the  Nation 
We  administer  15*  programs  of  grants,  scholarships,  and  loans 
which  last  year  provided  $1.3  billion  to  ,700,000  students.  These 
funds  support  &  higher  educatipw-enterprise  which  comprises  650 
postsecondary  institutions,  enrolls  over  1  million  students,  employ- 
ees 200,000  faculty  and  staff,  expends  $7  billion  annually,  and 
oilers  more  than  '15,000  registered  academic  programs.  While  en- 
rolling 8  percent  of  the  Nation's  college  students,  New  York  pro- 
vides 30  percent  of  all  State-funded  grants  made  nationally,  and 
our  students  utilize  40  percent  of  all  ALAS  loans,  18  percent  of  all 
PLUS  loans,  14  percent  of  all  GSL  loans,  and  13  percent  of  all  Pell 
Grants  awarded  nationally.  Clearly,  New  York  State  is  dependent 
on  the  titlp  IV  student  aid  programs  and  thus  we  are  here  to 
ensure  that  policy  is  developed  with  sensitivity  toward  the  needs  of 
qur  students  and  institutions." 

I  am  going  to  deviate  somewhat  from  the  normal  mode  pf  testi- 
mony by  reading  into  the  record  a  recent  lett*  I  sent  to  Clarence 
Pendleton,  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  CommissioiS  on  Civil  Rights.  It 

^  summarizes  my  concerns  over  issues  which  must  be  kepi  in  the 
forefront  of  our  thinking  as  reauthorization  aiid  budget  options  are 
considered.  I  read  now  from  the  letter;  I 

i-^'if^^T^"*"*'"'*^  PKNDLsrroN:  I  write  to  urge  you  to  recnnsider  the  recent  d^ision 
o{  the  U.S.  Cxjmmission  on  Civil  Rights  to  cancel  a  study  ^t'how  reductions  in  Feder- 
al student  aid  have  affected  large  numbers  of  black  and  ifispanic  students, 

I  found  the  decision  to  be  unfortunate  and  not  reflectivfeof  the  needs  of  our  times. 
J,  also  noU^  an  inconsistency  with  the  Commission's  latef  decisioR  to  study  whether 
factors  other  than  discrimination  prevent  racial  and  sexual  equality.  I  submit  that 
one  definitive  factor  which  prevents  equality  is  the  lack  of  fair  and  even  access  to  a.  - 
,  postsecondary  education.  I  further  submit  that  access  is  directly  contingent  oU  the 
adequacy  of  available  Government-sponsored  student  financial  aid. 

u^l"  Nation  established  a  policy  of  encouraging  attendance  beyond 

V'  5r.?«"'llL''^'"'^'  ^^"^^  ^"'^^  ^^'^  passage  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act  in 
1957.  imt- commitment  was  further  reinforced  by  the  1965  Higher. Education  Act 
^Ti.oT^"*'"^  amendments.  In  1978i  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act 
[MlbbAS]  once  again  reaffirmed  the  partnership  of  the  Federal  Government  with 
States  and  institutions,  with  the  objective  of  equalizing  opportunities  for  education. 
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Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  a  ?l?freat  from  that  p^osltibn.  S^mejji^ve^ 
sought  to  shift  funds  away  from  social  prf^ams  whi^h  help  th^- ik)or,  espe<n'^llj^ 
noritie«,  without  realizing  the  disproportionate  daiiii^e^hat  such  actio)i;\VVeafaj'o 
our  historically  underserved  populations.  Consider  th6  following: .    .  ^  .  ^ 

During  the  late  1970V,  the  growth  in  funding  for  Federal  student  aid  programs 
flowed  markedly.  And,  since  1980,  there  has  b^n  a  21-percent  decline  in  the  real 
value  of  the  funding  level  of  these  programs  when  ii4}u«ted  for  inflation,  with  on 
absolute  dollar  loss  of  $2  billion  annually. 

Concurrent  with  shifts  in  Federal  student  aid^^ftinding,  there  have  been  reductions 
for  black  students  both  in  student  aid  awards  and  in  enrollment  opportunities. 

According  to  the  congn^ionally  appointcKi  National  Commis^^ion  on  StMent  Fi- 
nancial Assistance,  black  college  students  were  more  likely  to  receive  a  sifcairer  Fed- 
eral financial  aid -award  in  1981  than  in  1974,  when  inflation  is  considered.  Yet^^ 
white  students  were  mor^  likely  to  receive  a  larger  Federal  award. 

From  1974  to  1981,  enrollment  of  the  lowest  income  dependent  Mudents,  those 
whose  faihi^es  .earn  less  than  §7^500,  fell  more  sluirply  than"  for  any  other  income 
group.  Census  data  ishow  m  that  blacks  and  other  minorities  are  disproportionately 
represented  at  these  lower  income  levels. 

According  to  the  National  Center  Jor  Kducation  Statistics.|NCES],  the  significant 
gains  in  college  e n r ol^i^ii^,4^E?r^acks  made  in  the  early  1970's  leveled  off  by  the 
end  iif^e  decade.  V  v 

The  proportion  of  black  high  sclfiibol  graduates  aged  18  to  24  e^jlled  in  college 
increaijed  from  26  percent  in  1970  to  32  percent  in  1975,  about  |^  same  level  as 
whites..  By  1980,  however,  the  proportion  of  blacks  dropped  to  28  percent,  while  the 
rate  for  whites  stayed  at  32  percent. 

Our  stiitewide  research  has  found  blacks  and  women  to  be  more  tlnanciully  vui~ 
nerable  than  their  majority  coiinterparts,  hideed,  when  the  1981  Omnibus  lieconcili- 
ation  Act  cut  Federal' aid  and  caused  great  confusion  regarding,  eligibility  for  re- 
maining aid,  enrollments  of  women,  minority,  part-time  and  independent  students 
dropped  disproportionately.  Black  r^pondents^o  a  recent  statewide  survey  which 
"we  conducted  were  more  likely  to  report  financial  aid  as  a  centr^  consideration  in 
their  inability  to  attend  ^college  and  were  more  likely  to  downgrade  their  education- 
al aspirations  if  enough  aid  were  not  available. 

Why  must  blacks  and  .other  underrepresented  grou^  continue  to  downgrade  th^ir 
hopes,  aspirations,  and  dreams  because  of  a  waffling  Fede^l^  commitment?  iiow 
long  will  their  rights  to  educational  access  be  denied?  Who  will  fight  to  prot4*ct  their 
civil  right  to  an  opportunity  for  education,  if  pot  the  Civil  Bights  Conmiission? 

With  all  due  respect  to  the  fine  lines  of  organizational  charges  and  jursidictional 
r  boundaries,  I  appeal  to,  you  imd  the  C'k)nimission  to  iwonsider  your  decision.  As 
John  Kenneth  Gailbraith  said  recently **The  poor  are  still  very  poor.^^  And  as  the 
Census  Burean  reported  recently,  the  percent^e  of  blacks  living  belo>^  the  poverty 
•level  was  the  same  in  1981  as  it  was  in  1970.  Is  that  prepress?  1  doubt  it.  Why  do  we 
not  fmd  out  why  tliis  program  is  lacking?  f 

We  need  a  clear  voice  of  conscience  on  this  issue.  Without  it,  the  voice  of  blacks, 
HispiinicSf  and  women  will  continue  to  bo  unheard  and  generations  of  undereducat- 
ed  ^ple  will  be  our  generation  s  legacy.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Comniiseioh  to 
act.  '  /  ,     .  . 

That  is  the  end  of  the  letter. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  our  research  efforts  in  the  areas  of 
access  and  choice  for  minority  students^  I  suggest  that  this  subcom- 
mittee be  attentive  to  the  plight  of  the  independent  student.  DemcK 
graphics  suggest  that  these  students  afe  growing  in  numbers,  yet 
our  research  shows  that  they  fj^a?^  high,  unmet  need,  even  after 
financial  aid  a^id  the  family  contribution  are  considered-  I  recom- 
mend that  Budget  and  reauthori'^ation  proposals  be  deve]o{H?d  in- 
ways  that  will  increase  benefits  to.  independent  students^  a  group 
that  is  disproportionately,  composed  of  uiinorities  and  women.  The 
remainder  of  my  recommendations  are  contained  in  my^  ^ency's 
reauthorization  |K)sition  paper,  which  is  now  availably. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  - 
^    Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you.  Dr.  Cross.  And  I  concur  wholehearted- 
ly in  your  letter  to  the  Chair  of  thib  U.S,  Civil  Rights  Commjission. 
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•  An  interesting  statistic  is  that  we^are  looking  at  demographics, 
and  we  anticipate,  if  you  are  to  take  a  purely  demographic  look  as 
where  we  are,  that  we  will  have  roughly  a  20-percent  drop  in -stu- 
dent enrollment  in  the  next  decade,  but  if  we  were  to  get  ti^  same 
percentage  of  blacks,  Hispanics,  and  women  who  graduate  from 
high  school  to  enroll  in  college  in  the  next  decade,  there  would  be 
no  drop  in  studentsv  '  . 

To  those  who  criticize  what  we  have  introduced  here  to  say  that 
it  is  costing  money,  of  course  it  is  costing  money,  but  someone 
handed,  me  this  morning  the  Washington  Post  which  says  that 
James"  Michener  received  $11,000  in  ^ucational  assistance  from 
the  taxpayers  and  he  has  now  paid  alMit  $65  million  in  taxes.  Not 
too  bad,  I  would  say.  • 

Dr.  Cross.  I  referred  to  your  comment  about  the  enrollment  of 
blacks  and  Hispanics. in  the  presentation  I  made  just  Saturday  at 
C.  W.  Post 

Mr.  AcKEEMAN.  Jiist  let  me  say  it  was  a  pleasure  listening  to  you 
and  it  was  a  p^leasure  listening  to  you  when  you  testified  before  our 
Higher  Ediication  Committee  in  the  New  York  S^te  Senate  and  it 
is  an  additional  pleasure  to  hear  your  testimony  today.  I  fully 
concur  with  your  comments  on  observations, 

Dr.  CMoss.  We  try  to  be  consistent.  Thank  yoU. 

Mr.  SbioN.  Thank  you  not 'only  for  your  testimony  here  today, 
but  for  yoiir  leadership.  The  Nation  is  richer  because  of  your  lead- 
ership. We  thank  you.  -  v 

Dr.  Cross.  Thank  yoii: 

Mr,  Simon.  I  am  going  to  defer  the  introduction  of  our  next  wit- 
ness to  my  colleague,  who  is  known  on  the  floor  as  a  gentleman 
from  New  York,  but  he  is  actually  from  Queens,  so  he  has  an  spe- 
cial privilege  here  today. ,  ., 

Mr.  AckermXn.  -I  want  to  thank  the  chairman,  or  should  I  say, 
not  too  prematurely,  the  Senator  from  the  great  State  of  Illinois, 
;  for  giving  me  the  privilege  and  pleiisiife  of  introducing- the  next 
witness.  *  -  Y 

I  would  like  to  ask  for  the  president  of  Queens  Comity  to  come 
forward.  Donald  Manes  is  not  only  the  borough  president  but  the 
county  leader  of  what  is  the  fifth  largest  city  in.  America,' and  his 
leadership  and  direction  in  the  field  of  education  and  higher  jpduca- 
tion  in  particular  ia^W  known  to  all  of  u^  who  are  interelted  in 
thjs  field. 

Without  the  necessity' of  further  introduction,  I  would  like  to  ask 
our  borough  president  to  address  the  committee. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON,  DONALD  MANES,  BOROUGH  PRESIDENT, 

QUEENS  COUNTY 

Mr,  Manes.  I  was  a  professor  here,  so  this  particuiar  school  of 
higher  education  is  one  that  is  extremely  meaningful  to  both  of  us. 

As  president  of  a  borough  of  2  million  people  from  divergent  na- 
tional^ social  and  ecortomic  backgrounds,  I  have  considerable  con- ^ 
cern  for  maintaining  and  extending  access  to  p<^tsecondary  educa-' 
tion,       '  '  *  • 
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Traditionally,  the  public  colleges  of  New  York  City  have  Bfeen  the 
stepping  stones  for  upward  mobility  9f  the  poor,  the  immigrants 
and  the  children  of  immigrants. 

Queens  County,  in  the  past  10  years,  has  had  a  large  influx  of 
people  from  countries  throughout  the  world.  Over  35  languages  h& 
spoken  in  the  various  comrtiumties  throughout  our  .  borough.  The 
opportunity  for  a  quality  education  for  them  and  their  children 
wfll  have  a  m^yor  effect  on  the  nature  and  health'  of  our  future 
city.     .  • 

Queens  is  most  fortunate  in  having  six  fine  institutions  of  higher 
education,  our  public  senior  colleges,  Queens  and  York;  our  public 
community  colleges,  Qlieensborough  and  LaGuardia;  and  our  pri- 
vate institutions,  St.  John's  University^  and  the  Academy  of  Aero- 
nautics. '  . 

My  purpose  in  cbming  here  today  is  twofold: 

To  impress  upon  you  the  importance  of  making  as  much  Federal 
financial  aid  possible  to  those  residents  of  our  boroifgh  and  city 
who  want  to  further  their  education  and  >cannot  do  so  without  fx- 
nandai  assistance;  stud 

To  impress  upon  you  the  need  of  Federal  assistance  to  meet  the 
institutional  needs  of  our  cplleges. 

Iij  order  to  maintain  a  well-educated  work  force  and  citizenry, 
the  Federal  ^Government  must  continue  and  expand  its  role  in  re- 
ducing the  economic  difficulties  of  lower  and  middle  income  stu- 
dents in  pursuing^  a  higher  education.  The  continuing  acceleration 
of  the  cost  of  attending  college  has  made  it  impossible  for  many  to 

do  SO;  ^  ^  .  , 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents,  since  1980,  has  advocate 
'  that: 

Federal  grants  to  students  in  combination  with  direct.  paymentiJ  by  students  and 
families  ahould  equal  half  of  the  actual  coet  of  poetsecondary  attendance.  Other  fed- 
eral assistance  progran\»,  such  as  loans  and  work  ^tudy,  together  with  state  imd  in- 
stitutional student  aid  and  family  or  student  loan  obligations,  should  provide  the 
remaining  half  of  jx>fitsecondary  attendance  coets. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  stej^  be  taken  to  fulfill  this  concept 
of  a  State-Federal-institutional  partnership.  This  would  result  in 
ensuring  access  to  a  college  education  of  choice  to  our  students  who 
are  most  in  need.  .     •  .  * 

Lwant  to  bring  your  attention  to  some  areas  of  particular  con- 
cern:   .  ^  '  ^ 

^  ...  .       .  ■  ... 

PELL  GRANTS 

Funding  levels  for  Pell  Grants  have  providad  smaller  maximum 
awards  than  the  levels  authorized.  The  maximum  Pell  award  for 
the  current  academic  year  is  actually  $500  less  than  authorized. 
Award  levels  must  be  increased  to  offset,  the  increased  costs  of  a 
college  education  and  to^educe  dependence  on  student  loans, 

GUARANTEED  STUDEOT  LOAN  PROGRAM 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  New  York  State  Higher  Education 
Services  Corp.  indicate  that  many  students  find  it  necessary  to 
borrow  the  maximum  amount  of  loafis  to  meet  currejit  costs.  While 
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there  is  a  need  to  lower  administrative  costs  and  to  curb  fraud  and 
abuse,  loan  availability  should  not  be  restricted  further. 

TEACHEH  FRKJPAKATION  "--s^ 

The  dangerous  shorta|ffe  of  welHrained  teachers  dn  all  levels,  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  postsecondary  in  the  areas  of  math,  sci- 
fence,  early  childhood,  foreign  languages  ^nd  teaching  of  the  handi- 
capped, make  it  imperative  that  more  funds  be  n^ade  available  to: 
Schools  of  education  to  assess  and  revamp,  their  programs  intro* 
ducing  curriculum  changes  that'will  include  the  latest  technologies 
and  practice  teaching  experiences.  All  teachers,  but  most  especially 
early  childhood  teachers  and  teachers  of  the  handicapped,  should 
be  trained  in  guidance  and  human  relations  in  order  to  better  meet 
#    the  needs  of  our  student  pojctulatioti. 

Attract  bright  students  toS^ching.  Scholarships  and  other  in- 
centives  should  be  offered  to  h1gJ|  achieving  high  school  graduate? 
to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  / 

'  Retain  outstanding  teachers  in  our  elementary,  secondary  and 
postsecondary  schools.  Many  highly  qualified  persons  have  IdFt  the 
teaching/profession  for  the  private  sector.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  the  areas  of  math,  science  and  engineering. 

COOPEHATIVi;  EDUCATION  , 

I        LaGuardia  Community  College,  located  in  Long  Island  City  area 
of  Queens  County,  has  an  outstanding  cooperative  education  pro^ 
gram  that  has  received  nationwide  recognition. 
;    As  cooperative  education  serves  the  dual  purpc^  of  enhancing 
the  educational  program  and  providing  opportunities  for  students 
to  earn  money  to  help  pay' the  cost  ortheir  college  education,  these 
*    programs  should  be  expanded  on  both  tlie  senior  and  community^ 
^  college  level. 

I  CONSTKUCTIOIS%  RECONSTRUCTIO:^,  AND  RliNOVATION 

Our  two  public  senior  colleges  in  Queens  have  plans  underway  to 
construct  much  needed  new  facilities,  science  building,  new  library, 
and  school  of  music*  for  Queens  College^  and  support  facilities,  audi- 
torium, gym,  athletic  field,  and  student  union,  building  fpr  York 
College.  . 

The  CUNY  Law  School  at  Queers  0>Hege  is  temporarily  housed 
in  an  elementary  school  and  will,  when  renovations  are  completed, 
have  a  permanent  home  in  a  building  that  was  formerly  a  junior 
high  school.  . 

We  are  acquiring  a  former  factory  building  to  relieve  the  severe 
overcrowding  at  LaGuardia  Comrri unity  College,  This  building  will 
•  require  major  renovations. 

Further/  all  of  our  college  buildings,  not  only  in  Queens  but 
throughout  the. city,  are  in  need  of  modernization  and  rehabilita- 
tion. In  many  cases,  maintenance  has  been  defi^red  for  toijlong  a 
period  making  costs  of  rehabilitation  extremely  high.  Compounding 
this  are  the*high  costs  of  construction  and  provision  of  laboratory 
^  and  instructional  equipment. 

ERIC  .  ,  l.^-^'^ 
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AH  of  the  above  compels  me  to  strongly  urge  you  to  both  change 
the  provision  of,  and  raise  the  authorization  levels  of  title  VII  of 
^ the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Provision  should  be  made  in  part  A  and  B  of  title  VII  to  broaden 
the  grants  for  construction,  reconstruction,  and  renovation  pf  un- 
dergraduate  and  graduate  act<iemic  facilities  to  include  rehabilita- 
tion of  existing  facilities  and  expansioi^  of  facilities  as  well  as'^eeNQ* 
struction  and  renovation  to  economize  on  use  of  eneip^  resources, 
conformity  with  requirements  of  the  Architectural  Barriers  Act, 
improvement  of  research  facilities,  and  detection  and  removal  of 
asbestos  hazards.  ' 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  all  of  the  colleges  in  Queens  Co\mty. 
They  are  closely  knit  into  the  very  fabric  of  our  borough,  playing 
•  major  roles  in  oiir  economic  development,  providing  cultiire  as  well 
as  education,  and  enhancing  and  broadening  the  curriculum  of  our 
lower  schools.  Queens  could  not  be  the  vibrant  and  vigorous  home 
and  workplace  for  2  million  people  without  them- 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
What  did  you  teach? 

Mr;  Manks.  Public  affairs.   ^  '  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  You  *would  be  m  even  better  teacher  today  if  you 
came  back.  Not  that  you  were  not  a  good  teacher  then. 

Mr.  Makes.  When  I  say  I  taught,  I  taught  after  1  was  assistant 
district  attorney  and  while  I  Was  borough  president.  So,  I  tai^ht 
here  having  that  experience. 

Mr.  Simon.  It  was  not  an  academic  pursuit  before  you  got  into 
the  business  of  being  in  government? 

Mr.  Manes.  No;  the  only  academic  pursuit  I  ever  had  was  becom- 
ing an  attorney. 

Mr.  Simon.  The  points  you  mention  we  cover,  most  of  it  we  do. 
The  one  area  where^  frankly,  we  have  not  done  as  much,  and  you 
point  this  out»  is  title  VII,  the  construction  area,  funding  for  lab 
equipment  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  an  area  we  stayed  out  of 
Well,  we  touch  on  it  lightly  because  you  get  into  such  huge  figures 
so  quickly.  And  I  face  a  very  practical  problem,  which  you  xmder- 
stand,  and  that  is  that  I  don't  want  to  make  a  bill  so  heavy  fman- 
cially  that  it  will  not  flc^t,  But^  in  fact,  we  could  probably  view 
whatever  we  have  in  title  VII  as  a  job's  creation  bill  in  the  field  of 
construction  in  addition  to  whatever  we  do  in  assisting  higher  edu- 
cation. 

I  assume  that  in  Queens  and  New  York  City  and  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  construction  field|  is  down  just  as  it  is  down  ever-  ^ 
where  else  in  the  Nation  in  terms  of/eniplo)anent. 

Mr.  Manes,  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

I  have  a  suggestion  which  I  think  would  highlight  the  very  neces- 
sary funds  from  the  Federal  Government  which  we  feel  is  neces- 
ssaiy  for  construction.  ^ 

First  of  all,  from  an  empjloyment  area,  that  is  one  thing-  The 
other  area  is  that  there  are  certain  schools  in  this  county  and 
thrcmghout  the  city  that  were  built. with  materials  that  are  not 
used  today.  There  are  ceilings  that  are  made  out  of  what,  Arm- 
strong? 

Come  over  here.  I  have  my  m^or  expert.  ^ 
Mr.  Sii^ON.  Can  we  identify  yo^  for  the  record? 
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Ms.  MoHSE.  I  am  Anne  Morse  and  I  am  special  assistant  of  edu- 
cation to  borough  president  Manes  of  Queens  County; 
Mr.  Manes.  Can  I  ask  her  a  question?. 
Mr.  Simon.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Manes.  Remember  when  we  went  down  to  the  buildings  and 
the  ones  there  thaj  were  falling  down? 
Ms.  Mokse.  Thc^  were  elementary  school  buildings.  Weil,  it  is 

*  cinder  concrete  that  they  are  made  of,  and  it  is  literally  falling 
apart;  They  have  caused  tremendous  problems  with  all  kinds  of 
leaks,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  material  itself.  So,  we  really  have 
to  do  major  construction  to  remedy  these  problems. 

,  ,  Mr.  Manes.  1  would  advise  both  Congressmen  that  there  are 
buildings  in  this  county^  where  schools  were  built  while  tliey  wer6 
using,  they  have  not  used  it  in  20  years,  but  schools  which  were 
built  in  the  1960's  and  after,  we  have  schools  in  the  county  where 
we  have  literally  sealed  off  the  top  floor  because  the  cinder  con- 
crete roofs  have  completely  disintegrated,*  and  the  o^ts  are  ,huge. 
These  >^re  major,  major  construction,  where  we  have,  the  city,  be- 
cause of  the  financial  cHsis  we  are  in,  have  really  opted  to  just 
close  floors.  And  some' of  them  are  dangerous  because  thc^  roofs 
are  in  the  proce^  of  coming  down. 

This  is  a  problem  that  the  city  is  aware  of  that  we  try  to  cope 
with,  but  it  is  a  very,  very  difficult  time  to  put  the^' funds  into  this 
construction. 

Mr.  SiMON;  Are  there  any  higher  education  facilities  that  face 

*  this  problem  that  you  ai*e  aware  of?  4 

Ms.  MoKSE.  No,  not  that  I  am  aware  of 

Mr.  Manks.  Our  buildings  are  in  disrepair.  So  that  funds  for  con- 
struction, for  rehabilitation  of  our  schools  for  higher  education,' are 
really  quite  need,  and  it  is  vital.  * 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Ackerman. '  ■ 

Mr.  Ackerman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  calling  to  our  attention 
the  need  to  broaden  both  parts  A  and  B  under  title  Vil.  I  would 
suggest  to  the  chairman  that  perhai:«s  we  can  take  a  look  uiider 
this  act  and  maybe  some  others  for  the  greater  use  of  some  of  our 
resources  in  the  field  of  energy  conservation  in  some  of  our  institu- 
tions  (^higher  learning. 
;  '  Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  just  add,  it,  is  re- 
freshing to  have  a  local  government  executive  in  your  capacity 
with  your  responsibilities  to  show  a  real-  interest  in  education.  I 
command  you  and  1  comment  the '  people  of  QueeQ^ 

Mr.  Manes.  Thank  yQU,  and  we  would  like  to  tJaank  you  gentle- 
men and  ladies,  for  first  of  all,  caring,  and  also  c^ing  to  the  com- 
munity. I  think  that  far  too  often  you  think  of  Q>ugress  being  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  are  here  specifically  at  the  request  qf  Congress- 
man Ackerman,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  Thank  you  very, 
very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mrs.  Oliie  Bryant,  director  of  financial  aid  at 
New  York  University. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  here,  Mrs.  Bryant.  We  think  your  uni- 
versity is  in  good  hands  with  you  and  John  Brademas. 
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STATEMENT  OF  OLLIE  BRYANT,  DIKECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID, 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Mrs.  Bryant.  Thank  you  Very  much*  Dr.  Brademas  was  not  able 
to  be  here  last  Thursday  and  he  was  very  sorry  thjit  he  could  not 
be  here  today.  '  ^ 

Good  morning.  I  am  Ollie  S.  Bryant,  director  of  financial  aid  at 
„New  York  University  and  Tarn  pleased  to  give  testimony  this 
"morning.  NYU,  the  countiy's  largest  private  university,  is  located 
in  Greenwich  Village  Jn  New  York  City  with  an  enrollment  of 
46,000,  33,000  of  whom  are  degree-seekers.  Educational  expenses 
for  our  full-time  students  range  from  $9,900  for  community  Under- 
graduates, to  in  excess  of  $255000  for  students  in  our  College  of 
Dentistry.  Seventy-one  percent  of  NYU  students  receive  some  form 
of  financial  assistance. 

I  am  especially  pleased,  as  an  aid  administrator,  by  this  opportu- 
nity because  the  drafters  of  the  proposed  bill  ,have  recogniz^  that 
unaer  its  provisions  ^^students  and  institutions  will  benefit  through 
increased  access  and  improved  operations  if  processing  is  mov^ 
closer  to  the  student  and  his/her  institution.*'  Much  has  Been  said 
in  discu!^ion  of  Mr,  Simon's  proposed  bill  regarding  access  a:nd 
choice-  Tlie  aid  administrator,  for  the  record,  is  additionally  con- 
cerned about  retention,  increasingly  so  as  we  watch  the  gap  be- 
tween educational  cWts  and  student  and  institutional  resources 
grow  oyer  the  course  of  a  student's  educaf!on.  ' 
^  New  York  University  is  generally  supportive  of  the  propc^ed 
modifications  in  title  IV  programs*  In  particular  we  support  the 
concepts  of  a  campus-based  block  grant  program,  increased  Pell 
Grants  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Pell  Grant  Pos^am  as  an  en- 
titlement program.  We  do  caution,  however,  that  the  practical  ap- 
plicatioB  of  these  concepts^ may  have  some  unintentional  negative 
consequences  for  higher  cost  independent  institutions  such  as  New 
York  University. 

Pi;LL  GRANTS 

As  proposed,  increasing  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  to  $3,000  ad- 
dresses only  the  gap  that  has  grown  between  inadequately  funded 
Pell  awards  and  the  .cost  of  education.  The  propc^ed  modification  in 
the  program's  ''half-cost  rule/'  however,  does  not  remove  the  disin- 
centive to  a  Pell  recipient  of  debt  related  to  enrollment  at  a  high 
cost  institution.  In  effect,  net  cost  would  remain  a  factor  under  the 
proposed  bill.  We  recommend,  therefore,  that  a  Pell  formula  be  de- 
veloped that  is  more  sensitive  to  tl^e  actual  expenses  at  high  Cf«t 
institutions  and,  thereby,  enable  progtam-eligible  students  to  weigh 
institutional  choice  on  bases  other  than  ^he  si^e  of  debt  to  be  in- 
curred or  avoided. 

While  NYU  supports  reinstatement  of  the  Pell  Grant  Frogram' 
as  ah  entitlement,  we  are  concerned  about  the  practical  effects. 
Due  to  the  large  amounts  of  public  subsidies,  that  Pell  might 
absorb,  the  result  could  limit  appropriations  for  the  Block  Grant 
Program.* 
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GUAIiANTEED  STUUKNT  U)AN  PROGKAM 

Firtally,  my  institution  understands,  and  as  an  aid  administrator, 
'    ^  salute  the  desire  to  strike  a"  balance  between  loans  and  grants 

^nder  ihe  FederaUGovernrpent's  student  aid  programs.  Neverthe- 
less, I  iB:ust  stress  that  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  [GSL]  Pro- 
gram remains  the  single  most  important  form  of  Federal  assistance 
for  students  at  New  York  University  and  other,  similar  institu- 
tions. We  urge  that  the  ''entitlement''  nature  of  the  GSL  Program 
be  preserved  and  that  the  program  not  be  further  limited.  For  this 
reason;  we  must  question  the  arbitrary  $65,000  family  income  ceil- 
ing on  GSL  eligibility,  as  propc^adwjW^t  New  York  University  do 
not  believe-that  two-earner  housenoids,  living  in  the  Northeast, 

^  with  children  in  high  cost  colleges  and  universities  and  whose  total 
family  incomes  might  exceed  $65,000  are  necessarily  wealthy  and 
therefore  without  need  of  the  GSL  Program. 

As  proposed,  families -whc^  incomes  exceed  the  ceiling  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  file  a  multiple,  data  entry  document,  the  Cbllege 
Scholarship  Service's  Financial  Aid  Form  for  mc^t  of  the  country, 
for  a  ji^ore  extensive  determination  of  need.  Such  analysis,  while 
allowing  more  offsets  to  income  than  the  simple  needs  test  re- 
quired by  the  GSL  Program,  also  takes  into  consideration  assets  in 
determining  family  financial  strength. •Such  a  document  serves  as  a 
safeguard;  the  truly  wealthy  are  determined  ineligible  when  assets 
enter  the  picture.  Whether  or  not  the  ceiliim  is  lowered  to  $66,000, 
a  family  who  maintains  that  it  has  ne^  ihouid  still  have  the  fi- 
nancial aid  form  route  as  an  option.  /  * 
'I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you  this  morning. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Two  points  you 
raised:  No.  1,  on  the  Pell  formula,  we  would  be  pleased  to  look  at 
any  specific  suggestion  you  make.  I  have  had  some  discussions  with 
ydur  president  about  where  we  are  going  in  this  whole  field. 
Mrs.  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  are  trying  to  be  sensitive  both  to  the  public  and 
the  nonpublic  institutions,  and  putting  a  formula  together  that 
says  both  is  not  easy,  as  I  am  sure  you  appreciate. 
'    ^     Mrs.  Bryant.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simon.  On  the  $65,000  family  income  limitation,  or  ceiling, 
^      what  we  have,  frankly,  done  there  was'to  simply  take  what  is  now 
the  regulation  of  the  Department  of  Education,  and  I  have  to  say  I 
had  never  heard  any:  complaints  abt^ut  that  particular  reflation. 
'  All  of  a  sudden,  we  put  it  into  the  law  and  now  we  are  getting 
quite  a  few  witnesses  who  complain  about  that.  "\ 

'  Have  you  had,  in  your  experience,  people  who  should  receive  aid 
whd  h^ve  not  received  aid  because  of  a  present  legislation?' 

Mrs.  Bryant.  The  present  regulation  I  believe  now  has  a  ceiling 
of  $75,000,  so  this  look&  as  though  it  Was.being  moved  down  to  65.  ' 
And  there  are  families  who  io  qualify,  whose  income  is  between  65, 
that  is  proposM  here,  and  Tp,  which  I  believe  is  in  the  current  i«eg- 
^  ulations,  and  that  is  part  or  the  concern  that  we  have, 

Mr.  Simon.  You  may  be  correct.  I  thoi:^ht  we  had  simply  taken  • 
the  current  regulation,  but  you  may  be  correct  that  the  current 
regulation  is  75. 

^  ''418 
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Mrs.  Bryant.  Yes,  above  $75,000  the  faxaily  still  has  the  option 
of  filing  a  financial  aia  form  for  determitiirigTaeed. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Ackerman.       '  -  - 

M^.  Ackerman.  As  you  m%ht  kndw,  there  are  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  who  are  in  the  $75,000  a  year  bracket,  and  they 
seem  to  be  able  to  get  loans  without,  any  real  demonstration  of 
need.  .         .  . 

Do  you  think  if  we  gave  out  something  like  Me^  loans  to  stu- 
dents, that  they  would  not  necessarily  have  to^  repay?  That  is  a  rhe- 
torical question.  '  . 

Mrs,  Bryant.  Of  course.  Our  students  and  their  families  are  will- 
ing to  repay  y^hatever  Ic^^ns  are  granted. 

.  Thase  are  two-earner  households,  and  I  think  the  intent  is  to  ex- 
elude  the  rich  from  the  program  and/or  the  wealthy  from  the  pro- 
gram. Arid  I  ,  think  that  we  already  have  the  means  to  do  that.  And 
a  family  earning  $65,000  in  this  part  of  the  country,  for  NYU,  ^ 
those  tend  to  be  two-earner  households,  and  there  is^a  difference 
between  assigning  the  parent  e;arning  the  €5  and  two  parents  earn- 
ing the  65.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  practical  sug- 
gestions. You  give  our  greetings  to  your  president, 

Mrs,  Bryant.  I  will. 
•    M,r.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  Are  there  any  other  witnesses 
Qow  scheduled  who  are  here?  • 

[No  response.] 

Mr.  Simon.  We  will  take  a  5  minute  recess. 
I  am  sorry.  We  do  have  a  witness  here.  We  have  Nifcza  Escalerg^ 
^the  director  of  the  East  Harlem  College  Careers^  and  CJounseling 
Center. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here.  And  if  I  recall  correctly,  you 
used  to  work  with  t^e  subcommittee. 
Ms.  Escausra.  That  is  right. 

-  Mr.  Simon,  We  are  very  pleased  ^  have.you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  NITZA  ESCALERA,  DIRECTOR,  EAST  HAR^f^M 
COLLEGE  CAREER  AND  COUNSELING  CENTER 

IMs.  EscALERA.  Thank  you  very  much.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Simon 
sand  members  of  the  subcommitteer 

Mr.  Simon.  You  are  going  to  have  to  pull  that  mike  up  very  close 
to  you,  please,  so  we  can  all  hear  you.  What  Queens  College  needs 
is  a  course  in  electrical  engineering  here. 

Ms.^EscALERA.  I  will  try  to  be  brief,.!  am  honor^  to  be  before 
you  today  in  order  to  testify  about  H.R.  5240  and  in  particular  on  , 
the  sections  of  the  bill  that  deal  with  TRIO  Programs  and  with  stu- 
dent assistance/ 

As  executive  director  of  the  East  Harlem  College  and  Career 
Counseling  Program,  Inc.KEHCCCC),  a  community^based  organiza- 
tion that  receives  TRIO  funds  to  operate  a  Talent  Search  Program, 
we  are  particularly  enthused  with  the  continued  strong  direction  . 
this, legislation  places  on  TRIO  Programs  to t identify. students  at 
the  earliest  possible  stage.  Pcesently,  legislation  for  students  from 
a  disadvantaged  background  provides  that  talent  search  work  with 
students,  as  early  as  the  sixth  grade  and  for  Upward  Bound  as 
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early  as  the  eighth  grade.  It  is  imperative  that  we  service  students 
as  early  as  possible  so  that  we  can  provide  them  with  the  necessary 
tools  he  or  she  needs  to  get  hack  on  track  to  avail  themselves  of 
educational  opportunities. 

At  EHCCCX:,  through  our  talent  search  grant,  through  funding 
received  from  Stanley  Kaplan  ,and  through  our  volunteer  tutori^ 
program  sponsored  by  the  Harvard  Club  of  New  York,  we  have 
been  able  to  work  with  students  as  early  as  the  second  grade.  Each 
year  we  have  increasingly  serviced  junior  high  school  students 
identiiied  as  potential  dropouts  by  providing  one^n-one  tutorial  as- 
sistance and  career  workshops  that  focus  on  self-awargpess,  values 
cianlication,  and  instruction  on  utilization  of  careef  resources  This 
-IS  just  one  step  to  addressing  the  dro'pout  problem  in  New  York 
City  which  officially  stands  at  45  percent  for  the  total  high  school 
Popiiiation  and  60  percent  for  Hispanics  as  a  group. 

The  other  items  of  the  legislation  on  which  I  would  like  to  vosi- 
tively  comment  are  the  sections  that  deal  with  the  Pell  Grant,  So- 
cial Services,  EOC's,  and  the  short-term  training  institutes  for 
counselors  and  teache'b.  The  section  where  the  Secretary  of  ikiuca- 
tion  IS  instructed  to  give  preference  to  special  service  programs  at 
institutions  who  have  a  lai^e  minority  popiilation  and  who  have 
also  a  high  dropout  rate  is  right  on  tai^et.  With  57  percent  of  His- 
panic m^es  and  54  percent  of  Hispanic  females  failing  to  graduate 
from  college,  it  would  seem  to  us  that  this  provision  is  a  step  in 
proyidmg  a  mechanism  to  insure  that^a  higher  percentage  of  mi- 
nority students  entering  college  graduate.  .  , 

The  second  area  I  would  like  to  comment  on  has  to  do  with  the 
section  focusing  on  Pell  Grant.  The  section  that  states  that  a  stu- 
dent would  be  eligible  for  gi-ants  during  the  first  year  of  graduata 
or  professional  school  would  do  much  to  increase  the  enrollment  of 
minorities  at  the  professional  schools.  Presently,  the  average  en- 
rollment rate  for  miiiorities  hovers  around  2.5  percent,  while  the 
white  population  shows  an  82-percent  enrollment  rate.  One -of  th.e 
factors  that  precludes  students  enrolling  in  profession^  school  is 
the  need  for  financial  aid.  This  financial  aid  assistance,  coupled 
with  the  new  special  services  provision  will,  in  my  opinion,  in- 
crease the  number  of  minority  college  graduates  entering  profes- 
sional schools.  . 

The  last  two  items  I  would  like  to  comment  on  are  the  sections 
that  focus  on  EOC's  and  on  the  training  of  cSunselors  and  teachers. 
In  the  area  of  EOC's,  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  the  pro* 
posed  reduction  of  from  26  percent  to  10  percent  in  matching 
grants  required  of  EOC's.  As  director  of  an  agency  that  has  been 
involved  in  raising  matching  funds  in  order  to  be  eligibie  for  city 
mnds,  I  know  about  the  difficult  climate  in  the  area  of  fundraising. 
There  has  .  been  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  groups  com- 
peting for  funds  from  foundations .  and  corporations.  And,  even 
though  the  present  administration  has  encouraged  the  private" 
'Sector  to  increase  its  support  to  the  nonprofit  sector,  the  literature 
shows  ttat  this  has  not  happened.  \  ^ 

The  provision  that  sets  up  short-term  training -  institutes  for 
counselors  and  teachers  in  junior  and  senior  high  schools  so  they 
can^more  effectively  counsel  students  in  the  college  admission  proc- 
ess is  one  step  toward  addressing  the  needs  of  edi^tional  staff  de- 
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velopment.  With  recent  intarest  in  excellence  in  educati^,  it  is  im- 
perative that  the  individiials  dispensing  information  to  students  be 
cognizant  iri  their  suWect  area.  One  ot  the  many  strong  points  of 
TRIO  is  that  yearly,  TRIO  staff  receive  training  on  the  up-to-date 
data  in  the  college  admissions  process.  This  provision  is  key  if  you 
want  to  insure' that  as  many  students  as  p<^ibie  avail  themselves 
,   of  educational  opportunities- 

I  congratulate  this  committee  on  a  well  written  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Simon.'  We  th?mk  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  We  will 
not  use  this  mike  for  the  time  being  here. 

Tell  me,  the  East  Harlem— I  hate  to  say  it  but  I  don't  know  as 
much  about  New  York  City  as  I  should.  Is  East  Harlem  primarily. 
Hispanic? 

Ms.  EscMJmA.  Yes,  it' is.  It  is  about  55  percent  Hispanic,  45  pex^ 
cent  black,  and  then  whites  and  Asians, 

Mr.  Simon.  The  dropout  rate  problem  is  a  major  problem  nation- 
ally for  Hi$panics,  and  there  is  a  second  problem,  and  that  is  as 
you  look  for  Hispanics  going  to  ix)llege,  a  disproportionately  high 
percentage  of  Hispanics  going  to  the  2-year  colleges;  they  are  not 
moving  into  the  other  colleges  probably  gs  much  as  is  desirable-  Do 
you  think  our  bill  hel{^  in  that? 

Maybe  I  'should  frame  it  a  little  differently.  Is  there  anything  we 
can  do  structurally  where  a  higher  education  bill  will  help  on  that 
problem? 

Ms,  EscALERA.  I  think  some  of  the  things  that-f  I  sit  on  the  advi- 
sory board  of  Community  College  and  a  number  of  students  I  think 
ate  attracted  to  the  growth  industries  areas  and  the  health  areas. 
And  I  did  not  mean  it  dompletely,  but  I  know  you  are  doing  a  lot 
more  to  expand  the  cooperative  co^p  programs  at  different  univer- 
sities. I  do  not  know  for  sure  whether  they  are  much  involved  at 
the  4-year  universities,  but  I  think  maybe  something  like  that.  And 
I  think  maybe  more  intense  counseling  on  the  part  of  counselors  a^' 
the  postsecondary  school  level  would  also  be  helpful.  But  I  think 
we  really  need  to  start  talking  to  studeiits  about  4-year  colleges^ 
and  strong  links  have  to  bfe  developed  between  ^2-year  colleges  and 
4-year  colleges. 

I  think  maj^be  that  is  one  piece  that  might  be  missing,  that  4- 
year  universities  need  to  have  a  definite  mechanism  to' come  into  2- 
year  Universities  and  strongly  recruit  students.  These  colleges 
really  »need  to  worlC  hand  in  hand  and  really  be^  assertive  iabout  it. 

Mr,  Simon.  Is  another  factor  that  the  more  traditional  4-year  col- 
leges and  universities  hav^  very  few  Hispanics  in  the  faculty  and 
in  the  population,  so  that  the  Hispanic  students  inight  not  feel  as 
•    .  comfortable  as  they  might?  Is  that  a  major  fiKJtor? 

Ms.  E^CALEEA.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  major  ^ctor,  I  think  that 
applies  to  whether  you  are  in  a  2-year  situation  or  a  4-year  situa- 
tion. But  it  ip  always  good  to  be  able  to  relate  with  faculty. 

But  I  think  more  can  be  done  between  the  relationships  between 
2-year  colleges  and  4-y^r  colleges. 

Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ackerman.  * 

Mr.  Ackerman.  Is  there  a  concern  at  aJi?  At  least  this  is  my  per- 
ception, that  the  2-year  and  community  colleges  are  basically  mi- 
nority institutions  whereas  the  4-year  institutions  are  not? 
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Ms.  EscALEBA.  My  personal  opinio^,  I  would  say  yes.  And  again, 
that  IS  why  I  say  there  has  to  be  a  strong  effort  an5  an  assertive 
attempt  to  have  a  dialc^  between  the  2-year  and  the  4-year  colleg- 
es. When  I  4ook  at  the  graduate  school  problems,  too,  that  is  an- 
other way  to  provide  students  with  some  education,  but  then  there 
are  other  barriers. 

Mr.  ACKKRMAN.  Thank  you, 
-    Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very,  very  much.  We  thank  you  not 
only  for  your  testimony  here  today  but  for  what  ySa  are  doing  in 
your  work.  . 

Ms,  EscALKKA.  Well,  I  eiyoy  it.  Thank  you. 
,  Mr.  Simon.  Keep  it  up. 

We  are  lucky  to  have  as  our  next  witness  Dr.  Irwin  Polishook; 

STATEMENT  OP  DR  IRWIN  POUSHOOK.  PRESIDENT,  PROPES 
SIGNAL  STAPF  CONGRESS,  REPRESENTATING  AMERICAN  FED- 
ERATION  OF  TEACHERS 

Dr.  PousHOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Dr.  Irvtrin  Polishook,  preei- 
dent  of  the  Professional  Staff  Congress.  I  am  representing  here, 
today,  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers.  The  APT  welcomes 
the  opportunity  to  testify  on  issues  confronting  higher  education 
and,  inore  particularly,  HJl.  5240,  a  bill  to  reauthorize  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  The  APT  recognizes  the  continuing  efforts  of  the 
subcommittee  and  its  very  able  chairman  to  improve  the  Federal 
Government  s  role  in  higher  education. 

„  H.R.  5240  addresses  many  areas  of  critical  need  in  higher  educa- 
tion. The  AFT  embraces  the  biH's  objective  to  expand  access  for 
needy  students,  to  simplify  student  aid  progmms,  to  enhance  tiie 
quality  of  higher  education,  and  to  assist  in  institutional  growth.  I 
believe  the  proposed  legislation  would  goa  long  way  to  achieve 
these  goals.  Of  particular  interest  to  the  AFT  is  title  V;  that  part  of 
the  bill  dealing  "with  teacher  preparation. 

The  APT  regretted  the  loss  of  previous  Federal  teacher  training 
programs,  particularly  the  Teacher  Center  Program.  Teacher  cen- 
ters, as  encouraged  by  the  Federal  Government,  were  among  the 
most  effective  inservice  pr(^ams  for  teachers  yet  devised.  They  al- 
lowed the  sharing  of  valuable  teaching  skills,  on  a  teacher-tb-teach- 
er  basis  in  a  nonthreatening  environment.  Teacher  centers  ^lelped 
institutionalize  the  type  "of  sharing  which  often  occurs  informally 
in  the  schools  and  is  so  important  to  effective  teaching..  For  this 
reason,  the  AFT  welcomes  the  development  of  "professional  devel- 
opment resource  centers"  with  the  active  participation  of  teachers 
and  their  representatives. 

The  Carl  A.  Perkins  Scholarship  Program,  part  A  under  title  V, 
not  only  recognizes  an  outstanding  leader  in  education,  it  offere  a 
means  td  attracting  high  quality  students  to  the  ranks  of  teaching. 
The  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Education  has  illumi- 
nated the  fact  that  teaching  as  a  career  is  not  attracting  enough 
academically  able  students.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  in  recent 
years  the  test  scores  of  prospective  teachers  have  been  significantly 
below  those  of  former  teacher  education  students, 
'  The  AFT  beljeves  that  improved  salaries,  better  working  condi- 
tions, increased  prctfessional  responsibilities,  and  reasonable  job  se- 
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curity,  along  with  other  improyementa,  will  be.  necessary  to  attract 
and  retain  good  teachers.  However,  there  must  also  be  efforts  to 
bring  out  most  talented  students  into  teaching.  Other  measures 
taken  to  improve  education  such  as  improved  curriculum,  mean 
little  without  better  teachers.  Albert  Shanker,  president  of  the 
A)PT,  has  spoken  oi  the  need  for  a  program:  similar  to  ROTC  to 
ptovide  federally  funded  college  scholarships  for  bright  high,  school 
gjraduates  who  agree  to  teach  for  a  number  of  ye^.  The  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Scholarship  Program  would  respond  to  thi^  need, 
/  Although  it  won©  not  affect  a  significant  number  of  teachers,  at 
iwo  per  congressional  district,  part  B,  the  Talented  Teacher  Fellow- 
khips  Prograhi  would  provide  opportunities  for  professional  growth 
land  innovative  activities.  However,  I  question  whether  participants 

I  in  the  program,  who  must  have  their  fellowship  plans  reviewed  by 
local  school  district  authorities  should  in  ail  cases  be  required  to 

;  return  to  the  same  school  district  for  a  full  2  years. 

I    The  APT  would  welcome  the  establishment  of  summer  institutes 

j  and  workshops  under  part  C  to  upgrade  educatore  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  in  subject  areas,  teaching  skills,  and  in  other 
ways.  Likewise,  the  AFT  wquld  welcome  the  professional  develop- 
ment program  under  part  D  of  title  V.  This  program  could  provide 

.  much-needed  improvements  in  teaching  and'  school  administration. 
Of  particular  inter^t  to  the  AFT  is  t^^e  establishment  of  resource 
centers  with  the  active  participation  W  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers.  I^owever,  as  long  as  any  appropriation  part  D  must  await 
a  f^ll  appropriation  for  part  C>  it  is  doubtful  the  program  will  be 
adtkiuately  funded. 

Part  E,  assistance  to  schools,  colleges  or  departments  of  educa- 
tion, would  provide  valuable  incentives,  for  such  institutions  to  up-^ 
grade  faculty  "and  programs  and  to  establish  cooperative  relation-/  ^ 
ships  with  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  AFT  believes 
that  such  cooperative  relations  wiU  be  valuable  sources  of  research 
and  innovation. 

Part  F  addresses  a  need  for  greater  understanding  of  methods  of 
evaluating  teacher  performance.  The  AFT  must  emphasize  that 
^  progT^s  of  teacher  evaluation  must  be  associated  with  meaning- 
^  fui  oi)portunities  for  staff  development  and  in-service  programs- 
The  appropriate  use  of  teacher  evaluation  is  helping  teachers  im- 
prove their  effectiveness  in  the  classroom. 

'  ,Title  iV  for  H.R.  5240  deals  with  student  financial  assistance,  , 
The  AFT  strongly  supports  the  concept  of  making  Pell  Grants  an 
entitlement  program.  The  AFT  supports  a  significant  in&rease.in 
the  maximum  allowable  Pell  Grant  award  and  support  moving  sub- 
stantially above  the  ''half-cost"  provision.  Such  as  iUfcrease  is  neces- 
sary t^  . better  serve  low-  and  middle-Income  students  and  to  serve' 

■  the  purix)ses  of  the  grant  program.  Low-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents also  will  be  better  served  by  measures  in  the  bill  to  simplify 
the  student  assistance  program.  Minimizing  redtape  will  improve 

\  student  access  to  the  program  and  therefore  to  higher  education. 
In  general,  the  bill  that  we  are  addressing  today  deals  in  con- 
crete terms  with  many  of  the  issues  in  what  I  would  call  the  tidal 
wave  of  reports  about  wliat  should  be  done  for  aid  to  educatipn.  We 
believe  this  bill  is  what  the  Government  should  be  doing  to  im- 
prove education,  if  the  Government  was  listening  not  only  to  its 
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own  commission  but  to  aXl^e  other  conimissions  that  have  made 
recent  reports. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  the  AFT  looks  forward  to  working 
with  the  chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee  on  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  I  will  be  happy,  to  answer 
any  questions  from  the  committee.  Thank  you-  \- 

Mr.  SiMtw.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony.  lilike 
your  phrase,  the  tidal  wave  of  reports  that  has  innundated  ius  " 
'  hf^-^'  ^  general  question,  I  guess  a  leading  question:  with 
this  tidjjl  wave  of  reports  you  are  talking  about,  that  clearly  sug- 
gests action  and  leaderehip  upon  the  part  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. One  of  the  criticisms  that  is  being  made  of  this  legislation 
that  is  before  us  is,  we  axe  going  to  be  spending  too  much  money  in 
this  area.  How  do  you  respond  to  that  criticism? 

Dr.  PoLiSHpOK.  Well,  if  the  reports  all  direct  our  attei*ion  to  in- 
adequacies of  education  in  the  United  States  and  bring  our  atten- 
critical  phase  in  the  history  of  the  country  tied  into  the 
failures  oi  education,  it  seems  to  me  there  has  to  be  significant  im- 
provement m  funding  the  program  and  significant  leadership  by 
the  Federal  Government,  if  we  are  to  address  those  problems.  I 
pemt  just  to  the  President's  own  commission  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  made  recommendations  to 
him  that  did  not  follow  the  major  lines  of  his  own  problem  initia- 
tives and  called  In  fact  for  an  upgrading  1>oth  of  the  fundamehial 
programs  m  education  but  also  of  a  Federal  initiative  and  greater  I 
Federal  funding.  \  1 

^  So  the  nature  of  the^  reports,  as  you  readUhem,  is  not  only  crit- 
icism. It  al«>  has  a  counterpart  of  improvfeie'ht,  and  that  iniprove- 
.  ment  calls  for  leadership.  And  I  think  we  should  applaud  the  com- 
mittee s  initiative,  not  only  for  calling  for  greater  funding  to  meet 
a  critical  need,  but  also  the  initiative  for  creating  new  programs  to 
improves  the  Higher  Education  Act 

Mr.  Simon.  You  mentioned  the  requirement—what  did  you  call 
it  again— the  outstanding  tieacher  program. 
Dr.  PousHooK..  Talented  teacher  fellowship.  y 
Mr.  Simon.  Yes.  The  reason  for  puttmg  the  a^year  requirement 
m  is  It  is  so  that  you  do  not  acknowledge  an  /utstanding  teacher 
and  have  that  teacher  approved  and  move  fro*  a  school  Sstrict  in 
Arkansas  where  they  really  need  help  to  suburban  Cook  County 
which  has  an  outstanding  school  system  where  they  really  do  not 
need  the  help  like  that  rural  school  district  in  Arkansas  or  an- 
inner-city  schtx)!  district  in  New  York  City  or  Chicago. 

What  you  suggest  is  the  possibility  of  shortening  the  require- 
ment. What  do  you  think  that  requirement  ought  to  be? 
Dr.  PoLisHooK.  Well,  this  is  similar  to  an  experience  with  a  pro- 
'^am  we  have  m  many  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
United  States.  There  are  fellowship  and  sabbatical  programs  where 
profeasore  are  permitted  for  a  period  of  a  year,  and  in  some  cases 
more  Und  m  some  cases  less,  to  take  time  away  from  their  normal 
cla^room  activity  to  either  engage  in  research  or  a  variety  of  other 
professional  concerns.  And  the  normal  requirement  is  similar  to 
this  proposal,  to  have  them  come  back  for  a  minimum  of  a  year  to 
the  institution  that  provided  the  fellowship  or  the  sabbatical,  or 
whatever  the  program  might  be.  It  is  our  position,  based  on  that 
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experience,  that'  there  are  instances  in  which  there  would  be  a  con- 
straint and  a  loss  in  terms  bf  what  the  Government  is  providing  for 
individual  teacher  to  require  that  vor  to  compel  that,  particular- 
/fy  for  a%year  period;  in  this  case.  ^ 

There  may  be  reasons  that, serve  good  public  purposes  for  people 
who  have  been  successful  teachers  and  having  availed  themselves 
of  the  opportunity  in  this  program  ^  gQ  on  to  other  professional 
opportunities,  whatever  they  might  be.  That  is  why  we  say  the  con- 
straint here  compelling  the  person;  to  come  back  for  a  2*year 
...,4>eriod,  while  we  understand  it  and  ii  has  its  reasons,  might  be  too 
.  restrictive,  /  ^  .  ' 

^ would  suggest  either  consideration  of  a-  shorter  period,  possi- 
^-bly  a  year,  or  alternatively,  and/or  I  should  say,  pc^ibly  consider- 
''ation  of  some  form  of  waiver  of  th6  requirement,  if  a  particular 
public  purpose  might  be  served  by  ^a  pei^n  not  coming  back  to 
'  their  district.  '  ^ 

In  Tact,  someone  who  has  availed  themselves  to  this  opportunity 
might,  under  favorable  circumstances,  be  picked  up  by  a  congr^ 
sional  committee  to  serve  their  own  interests,  which  would  be  I 
^  think  a  much  wider  forum  of  "public  service  than  going  back  to  the 
classroom.  In  our  experience  with  college  professors,  these  are  not 
normally  people  who  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  teaching,  back  to 
>  thejr  institutions,  but  people  whose  particular  skill,  already  i^og- 
niised^  should  have  a  wider  ar^a  in  t^rms  of  contribution. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Acker  man.  -  ^  " 

Mr.  AcKEjiMAN.  I  jus^  want  to  add  my  personal  thanks  to  Irwin 
for  his  expert  testimony;  and  on  top  of  that,  for  responding  to  us  so 
^quickly  to  our  call.  We  were  running  a  little  short  on  time  and  you 
^ot  here  in  such -a  quick  fashion  and  we  do  appreciate  it. 
'  Dr.  PousHOOK.  Typical  of  New  Ybrk,  the  biggest  prpblem  in  .get- 
ting here  is  parking  and  traffic.  ; 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  not  only  for  your  testimony  but  for 
what  yon -ate  doing  in  this  field. 
Dr.  PofosHooK.  Thank  you.  »  -     •  ^ 

Mr.  Simon.  We  will  now  take  a  recess  for  lunth  and  return  at 
12:30. 
[Luncheon  Recess.] 

Mr.  Simon.  The  subcommitt^-will  resume  its  hearing.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  joining  us  our  colleague  from  New  York,  Repre- 
sentative Major  Owens,  and  we  will  welcome  you  to  the  subcom- 
mittee. ' 

Our  final  witness  before  hearing  the  panel  of  presidents  is 
Melvin  Lowe,  the  chairman  of  the  University  Student  Center  from 
the  City  University  of  New  York.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  with 
u&  here;  today.  . 

STATEMENT  OF  MELVIN  LOWE,  CHAIRMAN,  UNIVERSITY 
STUDENT  CENTER,  CITY  UNI^RSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Lowe.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the 'Federal  Higher  Education  Act.  I  am  Melvin 
I^^ye/chairman  of  the  University  Student  Senate.  In  this  capacity 
I  represent  the  180,000  students  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York.  It  is  on  their  behalf  that  I  make  this  statement.  I  will  con- 
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qentrate  on  the  student's  point  of  view  and  leave  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures for  the  many  experts  that  will  testify  before  you. 

First  let  rae  say  that  1  am  living  proof  of  the  positive  effects  of 
Federal  financial  aid,  to  students.  I  am  currently  a  junior  at  Hunter 
College  campus  of  the  City  University.  I  am  abl^  to  attend  college 
because  of  a  State  and  Federal  financial  aid  package,  1,^  and  stu- 
dents like  myself,  are  grateful  for  these  programs. 

Yet  CUNY  students  needimore  because  we  are  different.  Discard 
the  image  of  a  layear-old  from  a  family  of  four.  The  average 
CUNY  student  is  ojpr  25  /ears  of  age  and  can  be  classified  as  low- 
to  raiddle-mcome.  Kfty-fouf  percent  of  the  population  is  minority 
and  sixty-one  percent  of  the  graduates  are  women,  A  significant 
number  of  students  require  extensive  support  services.  For  many 
CUNY  students,  they  are  the  first  from  their  families  to  attend  col- 
lege. For  even  more,  attending  CUNY  is  their  only  opportunity  to 
end  the  cycle  of  poverty.  ^ 

Tuition  increases  and  shifts  in  Federal  ,and  State  aid  policies 
make  it  more^iffica^  and  c'ause  alarming  drops  in  enrollment.  For 
our  students,  adbquale  financial  aid  is  cr^icial.  Although  CUNY  is 
the  largest  recipient,  nationally,  of  Pell  Grants  with  a  total  of 
80,000  awards,  programs  as  they  stand  "do  not  totally  cover  the  ex- 
penses most  students  face.  As  a  result  of  this  gap,  many  who  are 
interested  no  longer  have  the  option  of  higher  education  and  Ihose 
'  that  do  arc  taking  on  unmanageable  debts.  For  us  reauthorization 
k  vitally  important.  Today,  as  when  it  was  established  in  1965,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  is  designed  to  .promote  opportunity  and 
access.  The  new  proposals  before  us  wilj  help  to  uptiate  the  original 
structure  to  the  reality  of  the  current  high  co&ts  of  higher  educa- 
tion. ' 

Students  are  happy  to  see  the  recommendation  that  Pell  become 
an  entitlement  program,  We  hope  this  results  in  practice  that 
every  student  that  is  eligible  will  receive  awards.  We  are  pleased 
that  the  maximum  award  will  be  raised  from  $1,900  to  $3,000  and 
we  hope  that  raising  the  celling  for  income  eligibility  to  $40,000 
will  assist  those  from  the  middle  class.  However,  students  are  still 
leery  of  financial  formulas  that  lower  maximum  awards  such  as 
the  half-cost  provision  and  the  unreasonable  living  allowance  cate- 
gory. Mc^t  distressing  is  the  possible  imp(«ition  of  a  5  year  limit  on 
Pell  Grant  eligibility  that^directly  afiects  CUNY  students  who  nor- 
mally finish  their  programs  in  a  period  of  5  to  7  years. ' 

Students  look  with  great  anticipation  to  the  rulings  because  our 
futures  depend  upon  it.  Unless  students  have  the  opportunity  for 
adequate  financial  aid,  they  will  not  be  in  a  position  to  prepare 
themselves  to  make  a  contribution  to  the  future  of  this  country. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Simon,  We  thank  you  very  much  and  we  appreciate  your 
being  here.  Let  me  just  add  that  what  the  students  have  done,  rep- 
resented through  you  here,  is  to  take  a  real  interest  in  legislation. 
And  when  we  passed  the  bill,  there  was  no  question  that  students 
played  a  very  important  lobbying  role  and  a  role  in  what  the  final 
outcome  would  be.  You  mentioned  the  limitation  on  Pell  Grant  eli- 
gibility. This  was  set  out  in  part  so  tliat  we  do  not  have  people  who 
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are  just  in  a  sense  contmuously  students,  but  who  are  npt  making 
satisfactor>'  progress  so  that  we  have  some  kind  of  a  limitation. 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as  to  how  we  get  around  that  prob- 
lem? , 

Mr.  Lowe.  What  happens  in  the  city  University,  as  1  stated,  stu- 
dents are  there  longer  because  of  wprking,  they  have  to  work,  and 
it  is  not  a  normal  process  whereas  they  go  to  collie  for  just  the 
straight  4  years.  It  usually  take's  them  logger.  / 

Right  now  I  will  not  have  a  recommendation  but  we  are  reaJly 
concerned  about  it  and  we  hope  that  you"  would  look  into  it,  be- 
cause what  happens  is  t1hat  after  the  Pell  awards  are  fmished,  then,, 
students  usually  have  to  drop  out  because  there  is  no  more  money. 
-  So  that  is  top  priority  on  our  list  , 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Ackerman?  Before  I  introduce-Mr.  Acker  man,  1 
have  to  say  that  he  took  us  to  a  deli  in  Queens  here  for  a-  sand- 
wich—what was  the  name  of  it?  t 
Mr,  Ackerman.  Ben's  Deli  on  Queens  Boulevard. 
Mr-  Simon.  Ben's  Deli  on  Queens  Boulevard.  Make  sure  we  have 
that  in  the  record.  ^     _  . 

Mr,  Ackerman,  I  just  wanted  to  say  that  despite  the  comraercjai 
plug,  we  did  ^y  for  the  bill;  .t.  /  j  - 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  fine  work  that  you  are  dowig  as 
a  student  advocate  hfere  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  your  work  is 
'certainly  welj-known  to  me  and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee.' 
We  want  to  congratulate  you  and  thank  you  again  for  your  partici- 
pation. " 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Owens.     -  , 
"Mr.  Owens.  I  wondered  if  you  had  any  facte  or  statistics  on  how 
many  students  take  several,  years?  \  ,     -  n 

Mr.  Lowe.  1  do  not  have  any  facts,  but  maybe  the  chancellor 
does.  I  would  not  have  those  (acts  now. 
Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you,  '^^^      ,  \ 

Mr.  Lowe.  We  have  registered  close  to  25J[K)0  students  with  our 
voter  registration  cards,  so  that  is  something  that  I  would  like  to 
put  on  the  itcord,  that  we  are  getting  actively  involved  and  we  l;ke 
to  get  involved,  in  the  political  process  and  elect  people  like  jfour- 
selves  who  are  looking  out  for  education  and  making. education  a 

^^?OwKNS.  I  did  not  ask  you  that  question,  but  I  thank  you  for 

the  information.  >         ,        .  ,    „^  .  7_,,. 

Mr,  SiMpN.  Spread  the  word  on'that  last  it^m  to  the  State  ot  iili- 

Now  we  will  have  our  panel  conipt^  of  Chancellor  Joseph 
Murphy  of  the  City  Universitjf  of  New  York;  Joseph  Sciame^r^re- 
senting  St.  John's  University;  Dr.  Saul  Cohen,  president  of  Qfteens 
College,  Dr.  Walter  Hartung,  president  of  the  Academy  of  A^^au- 
tics;  James  Whelan,  president  of  Ithaca  College,  and  Dr.  Donald 
Scherl,  president  of  Downstate  Medical  College.  .„  .   ,  ^ 

I  do  not  know  if  you  are  all  here  or  not,  but  if  you  will  just  get 
yourselves  around  the  table  and  we  will  pass  the  mike  from  one  to 
the  other.  We  will  have  thi  others  add  to  the  panel  as  they  arrive. 
Chancellor  Murphy,  we  are  happy  to  have  you  as  a  witness  once 
^  -gain.  . 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.' JOSEPH  MURPHV,  CHANCELLOR,  CITY 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

.  Dr.  Murphy.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  distinguished  col- 

leagues, Melvin  Lowe  was  .asked  a  question  and  I  would  like  a 
chance  to  respond  ta  that.  As  a  consequence  of  a  study  that  we  just 

y  made. 

Mr.  Simon,  Your  mike  is  not  working.  Please  try  to  speak  up 
louder.    ■  '    ■  .., 

Dr.  Murphy.  We  discovered  recently  that  only  11  percent  of  our 
students  complete  a  bachelor's  degree  in  4  years.  We  followed  that 
class  through  over  an  8-year  period  and  discovered  that  after  8 
years,  62  percent  of  them  completed  their  bachelpr's  degrees,  which 
was  even  higher  than  the  national  average.  It  indicated  two  things 
to  us,  rather  eloquesnt  piece' of  data:  One,  the  enormous  amount  of 
^         courage  and  sacrifice  our  students  denaonstrate  in -getting  a  bache- 
lor s  degree,  because  it  does  take  tlpiera  so  much  longer;  and,  second, 
and  for  vast  numbers  of  them  -ether  thao       €ity  University  of 
New  York,  there  would  be  no  opportunity  for  education.  ' 
^r.  Simon.  Are  these  full  time  students  or  mostly  part  time?   -  * 
Dr.  Murphy.  Both.  The  comparison  is  almost' impossible  to  de- 
scribe. That,  by  the  way,  is  a  number  that  has  been  consistent  in 
the  City  University  and  prior  to  that  City  Golle^sijice  1847; 
.  Mr.  ACKS31MAN.  I  just  must  add  that  it  4ook  me  5  years,  but  I 
■      stuck  to  it.  \  * 

Dr.  Murphy.  I  have  submitted  testimony  and  will  read  Only  se- 
lected paragraphs. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  t9  testify  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  This  act  provides  inoVe  than  $160  mil- 
lion to  the  City  University,  almost  all  of  which  is  in  the  form  of 
student  aid.  About  two-thirds  of  our  students  rely  on  Federal  aid  to 
meet  the  costs  of  attending  college.  *    -  '  / 

Those  costs  are  considerable.  CUNY's  tuition  is '$1,22/  a  year, 
higher  than  most  public  colleges,  and  there  are  constant^ressures 
to  increase  it.  Our  students  also  face  nontuition  attendance  cc»t8 
ranging  from  $2,800  to  $6,000  a  year.  This  is  an  extremely  heavy 
load  to  impose  on  a  student  body  that  is  anything  but  affluent; 
more  .  than  half  our  students  come  from  families  with  incomes 
•  below  $1X000;  more  than  40  percent  have  incomes  below  $9,000.  ' 

I  am  convinced  that,  todays  Federal  student  ^d  structure  is  not 
.  ,      as  healthy  as  it  should  be.  The  original  int^Moh  hfehied  the  stu- 
dent aid  programs  has  been  undermined  over  the  last  12  years.  In 
rewriting  the  law,  Congress  needs  to  bring  the  reality  of  these  pro- 
.  grams  into  line  with  their  basic  purpose. 

The  biU  you  recently  introduced  is  a  serious  and  inventive  at- 
tempt to  accomplish  this  aim. 

ORIGINAL  STUDENT  AID  purposes  undermined 

Today's  Federa}  student  aid  striicture  dates  from  1972,  Then, 
Pe|i  Grants  were  seen  as  a  basic  foundation  of  aid  that,  coupled 
.  with  an  appropriate  family  contribution,  would  be  enough  to  dlow 
*  even  the  neediest  student  to  attend  a  local  public  college  or  com- 
munity college,  at  the  same  time,  Congress  recogiiized  that  a  finan- 
cial gap  would  remain  in  many  cases,  especially  at  high-cost  pri?  ~ 
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vate  colleges.  Thus,  the  law  included  a  secondTtier  system  of  grants, 
loans  and  work  study  to  giwrantee  access  and  provide  some  itieas- 
ure  of  choice,  allowing  students  to  pick  colleges  best  suited  to  their 
aspirations/  t  ' 

Although  the  reality  was  never  this  simple,  it  was  common  to 
speak  of  student  aid  as  follows:  PeJl  Grants  for  access;  the  other 
programs  for  choice.  Pell  Grants  as  a  voucher,  an  entitlement;  the 
other  programs  as  a  s^ond  tier  of  support 

.  Thut  b^ic  concept  made  sense  then,  and  makes  sense  now.  The 
problem  is  that  today's  re^^ity  is  far  out  of  Ifne  with  the  original 
program  purpose.  There  ar^  a  number  of  reasons  for  this. 

.The  most  important  reason,  of  course,  is  funding.  The  situation  is 
clear;  college  costs  have  gone  up  rapidly  over  the  last  13  years,  ; 
while  student  and  funding  has  risen  much  more  slowly^  and  some- 
^.  times  slipped  backward 

1  As  a  result,  the  purchasing  power  of  student  aid  has  declined 
and  the  concept'  of  Pell  Grants  as  an  access  program  has  gone  by 
the  boards.  In  1979,  for  example,  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  covere<l  - 
about  46  percent  of  average  college  costs;  now,  it  only  covers  dV 
percent,  a  15  percent  decline-  -  -  * 

Plainly,  students  of  modest  means  cannot  make  up  that  big  a  de- 
cline with  their  own  resources.  Increasingly,  they  have  faced  the! 
unwelcome  dilemma  of  either  dropping  out  of  school  or  taking  a 
guaranteed  bank  loan.  Most  people  chose  the  loans*  and,  as  a  . con- 
sequence, guaranteed  loan  volume  has  gone  through  the  roof  £ind 
students  everywhere  are  assuming  unman^eable  debts,  with  4>re- 
dictable  social  ^osts  and  runaway  default  rates. 

Clearly,  this  is  not  what  Congress  had  in  mind  when  the  students 
aid  structure  wto  conceived-  At  the  same  time,  low  student  aid; 
budgets  have  kept  in  effect  two  legal  provisions  that  undermine  the  { 
voucher  like  quality  of  Pell  Grants.  One  is  the  so^alied  half-cost ; 
rule  and  the  other*  is  thfe  Bell  Grant  commuter  allowance.  Both 
these  provisions  would  liaye  been  modified  or  eliminated  with  more 
student  aid  funding.  '  . 

Under  the  half-cost  rule,  a  student  entitled  to  a  $1,900  ^Pell  Grant 
can  get  the  full  $1,900  if  he  or  she  goes  to  a  high^ost  school,  but 
can  get  no  niore  than  $1,600  if  he  or  she  wants  to  attend  the  City* 
University  of  New  York;  This  is  because  the  Government  says  the 
cost  of  attending  CUNY  cannot  be  more  than  $3,200,  and  the  grant 
cannot  exceed  half  the  cost. 

Under  the  commuter  provisions,  students  who  live  in  college  dor-  , 
mitories  can  use  their  actual  room  and  board  expenses  in  comput- 
ing their  Pell  Grants,  but  students  who  live  offcampus  have  to 
accept  a  Government-approved  expense  allowance  that  is  tmreason- 
ably  low^^ifest  year,  this  subcommittee  took  the  lead  in  raising  the 
commutersallowance,  for  which  we  are  grateful,  but  even  with  this 
^  increase,  the  allowance  is  between  $1,300  apdl.$4,000  less  than 
actual  expenses  at  City  Uriiversitv.  "      "  „  ,  , 

The  effect  of  th©*  half-cost  provision  is  to  provide  a  larger  Federal 
subsidy  to  high-cctet  colleges  than  low-cost  colleges,  and  to  encour- 
age* al\  colleges  to  raise  their  tuition.  The  effect  of  the  commuter 
allowance  is  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  dormitory  students 
in  computing  student  aid  grants.  It  seems  to  me  that  these  effects 
are  contrary  to  the  basis  purpostT  of  Pell  Grants,  which  is  to  help 
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•  students,  not  institutions,  and  therefore,  to  treat  students  in  the 
same  financial  circumstances  equally. 

What  we  need  is  a  renewed  commitment  to  the  principles  Con- 
gr^  tried  to  enunciate  in  im.  We  need  to  get  back  to  the  concept 
ot  Fell  Grants  as  a  basic  access  program,  with  a  second  tier  of  pro- 
grams to  cover  any  remaining  gap.  ' 

The  Pell  Grant  formula  embodied  in  your  bill  is  clearly  an  at- 
tempt, to  move  in  this  direction.  Jt  would  make  Pell  Grants  an  enti- 
tlem^Qfc.  It  would  provide  $3,000,  a  year  to  students  eligible  for  the 
maxunura  grant  This  would  be  a  large  step  toward  fulfilling  the 
program  s  basic  mission,  and  you  d^Selye  great  credit  for  this  initi- 
V  atlva  , .  • .  ■ 

'.J  ^^^J^°^>  however,  that  there  is  one  important  way  in  which 
the  Pell  Grant  proposal  fails  to  fulfill  its  potential,  namely,  the  for- 
inula  for  computing  grants,  which,  in  several  respects,  would  per- 
petuate the  imfair  treatment  of  students  at  low-«)St  cbli^es. 

The  computation  formula  has  two  parts.  The  first  part  lets  the 
student  count  three-quarters  of  h^  or  her  tuition  and  books  toward 
the  ^rant.  The  problem  with  this  provision,  like  the  half-cost  provi- 
sion I  descnbed  earlier,  is  that  it  would  provide  a  differential  subsi- 
dy to  high-cost  coll^^.  ^ 

The  second  part  of  tfie  formula  counts  a  living  cost  allowance 
toward  the  Pell  Grant.  The  problem  here  is  that  the  proposed  al- 
lowance falls  far  short  of  actual  living  costs.  For  ejiample,  the  for- 
mula would  only  cover  between  one-quarter  and  one-half  of  the 
costs  faced  by  students  at  my  univemty. 

The  low-living  allowance  would  not  prevent  students  at  high-tui- 
tion schools  from  gettmg  the  maximum  Pell  Grant;  but  students- at 
institutions  like  mine  would  lose  out.  For  example,  the  formula 
would  take  between  $200  afld  $600  off  the  top  grant  for  students  at 
the  City  University.  This  disparity  would  get  worse  each  year,  as 
the  maximum  grant  rises  with  inflation  but  the  living  allowance 
remains  frozen.  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  and  the  subconamittee  to  change  the 
computation  formula  to  reflect  your  commitment  to  educational 
acc^.  Preferably,  you  should  makeyPell  Grants  a  true,  tuition- 
blmd  voucher,  just  as  you  would  mafie  the  program  an  entitlement. 
I  understand  that  this  approach  was  taken -in  an  earher  draft  of 
'  the  reauthorization  proposal. 

If,  howevei^  you  want  to  retain  the  basic  formula  in  this  bill,  I 
urge  you  to  return  to  another  idea  put  forward  in  earlier  proposals,' 
the  idea  of  a  $2,000  across-the-board  living  allowance,  adjust^le  ' 
for  inflation.  Although  students  at  the  City  University  would  re- 
ceive somewhat  less  than  the  maximum  grant  under  tms- proposal, 
-It  is  much  fairer  and  simpler  than  the  formula  put  forward  now. 

I  also  recommend'lthat  you  take  another  look  at  the  idea  of  im- 
posing a  5-year  limit  on  Pell  Grant  eligibility.  In  dealing  with  the 
underprepared  or  nontraditional  student,  a  year  or  two  of  remedial 
work  IS  often  necessary  to  bring  academic  skills  up  to  par;  overjw 
half  the  students  at  the  City  University  fall  into  this  calory.  This* 
type  of  remedial  work  has  always  been  accepted  for  Fell  Grant  Sup- 
port. 

Imposing  an  eligibility  time  limit  would  cut  off  students  who 
have  been  through  remedial  prograins  just  as  they  are  about  to 
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complete  their  baccalureates.  In  other  words,  th&  provision  wouJd- 
•affect  the  students  who  have  come  furthest,  the  ones  who  are  just 
about  to  reach  their  academic  goals.  This  seems  contrary  to  tlie 
general  thrust  of  your  proposal,  and  should  be  reconsidered. 

To  sum  up,  I  think  a  number  of  changes  in  your  Pell  Grant  pack- 
age are  needed  to  enhance  its  effectiveness,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  overall  thrust  of  your  proposal  wouU^be  a  great  improvement 
over  the  current  state  of  an^rs. 

I  am  also  interested  in  another  element  of  your  student  aid  pro-  . 
p(»al,  the  idea  of  consolidatjrfe  a  number  pf  student  aid  pre^ams  ^• 
into  a  new  block  grant.  0 

The  City  Univereity  would  welcome  ^he  flexibility  that  a  block 
grant  offers.  We  beHeve  tlmt  .moving  from  a  State-based  distribu- 
tion formula  to  a  need-based  formula  is  the  only  fair  thing  to  do  in 
a  time  of  limited  resources.  Again,  some  details  of  the  prop<^ 
may  need  ironing  out.  For  eJcample,  I  am  concerned  about  requir- 
ing an  institutional  match  for  grants  made  under  the  block  grant 
prjogram'.  The  fact  is  that  some  schools  are  not  in  a  ptsition  to  meet 
a  new  matching  requirement,  and  the « schools  lea$t  equipped  to 
meet  the  requirement  may  be  th^  very  ones  whose  students  need 
grants  most.  I  hope  you  will  reconsider  tJiis  provi^on,  but,  overall, 
the  block  grant  concept  has  promise.  , 

I  want  to  briefly  note  and  commend 'your  bill  for  providing  new 
visibility  and  funding  for  other  programs  which  prdvide'  essentiiii 
services  to  our  student^:  programs  like  TRIO  and  graduate  fellow- 
ships. These  programs  play  an  important  role  in  helping  the  C^y 
University  fulfill  its  special  education  mission,  and  it  is  good  ^~~See 
them  enhanced.  •  V  '  L  -  \        V  a 

Finally,  as  the  programs  covered  by  the  Higher  Edi^cation/Act> 
are  of  great  concern  to  us,  I  have  agreed  to  chair  a  nevv  National  \ 
Pell  Grant  Coalition,  which  will  be  formairy  announced  shortly. 
•    The  coalition  will  involve  about  20  national  education  groups,  { 
student  groups.  Tabor,  civil  rightk,  and  ethnic  groups.  Out  goal  is  to 
^ush  for  a  higher  Pell  Grant  budget  and  remove  some  of  the  pro- 
gifem  impediments  I  described  earlier.  We  hope  to  bring,  national 
focus  and  publicity  to  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  and  stimulate  the 
development  of  State  coalitions  that  will  promote  pell  Grants  with 
their  own  Congressmen  and  Senators.  I  ain  very  excited  about  the , 
prospects  for  this  effort,  which,  I  believe,  will  supplement  many  of 
your  own  activities.  *  .  _ 

For  the  ^jeople  whq  need  Pell  Grants,  Federal  aid  can  be  the  dif- 
ference betweeen  college  and  no  college.  ThVee-fburths  of  Pell 
Grant  recipiprtts  come  from  families  with  incomes  below  $15,000. 
Over  40  percent  are  self-supporting,  about  one-third  are  minorities.^ . 

In  reauthorizii^^  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  hope  the  subcom- 
mittee will  focus  on  providing  an  adequate  level  of  aid,  a  predict- 
able level  of  aid,  and  a  ^nsible  structure  of  aid.  There  are  a 
'  number  of  ways  these  goals  could  be  achieved,  but  the  bill  you 
hav^  put  forward,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  some  alterations,  would  go  a 
long  way  toward  accomplishing  these,  aims.  ^ 

Tnank  you  very  much. 

,  Mr,  Simon.' Thank  you  for  your  excellent  testimony. 
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Our  next  panel  member  is  Joseph  Sciame,  vice  president  for  fi- 
nancial aid  at  St.  John's  University.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  here 
today.  ,  f 

*  ■  , 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSBPg  SCIAME,  ON  BEHALF  OF  STuJOHN'S 

UNIVERSITY  . 

Mr.  SciAME.  I  am  representing  today,  C!ongressman,  our  presi- 
.dent  frho,  unfortunately,  must  be  at  our  other  campus.  We^are 
being  visited  by  our  new  archbishop  and  the  university  is  officially 
greeting  him  on  campus  at  this  point,  - 

Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  at  welcoming  each  of  you  to 
the  very  diversified  and  every-growing  borough  of  Queens,  NY.  St. 
John's  University  has  been  and  ^continues  to  be  a  part  of  this  com- 
plex and  urban  county  with  a  unique  ability  at  offering  a  quality 
private  higher  education,  at  a  reasonable  coet  to  the  student  con- 
sumer.    .     ^  -,  .  , 

Since  1870  when  St.  Johns's  University  was  founded  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission,  better  known  as  the  Vincentiap  Fathers, 
our  institution  of  higher  education  has  continued  to  grow  in  num- 
bers and  welcome  into  its  halls  needy  students.  In  fact  at  our 
groundbreaking  ceremony  in  186S,  Governor  Lowe  of  Maryland, 
hailed  St.  John's  as  "*  •  *  a  college,  for  the  education  of  *  *  • 
youth  ♦  *  ♦  without  distinction  of  religious  behef,  political  opinion, 
or  social  condition  *  *."  Today  St.  John's  boasts  of  a  dual-campus 
operation,  o;ie  in  Queens  and  the  other 'on  Staten  Island.  Our  bver- 
^  all  enrollment  this  academic  year  exceeds  19,250  and  includes  stu- 
dents in  seven  undergraduate  colleges  with  four  graduate  schools 
and  division  and  a  school  of  law.  The  graduates  of  St.  John's  Uni- 
versity have  entered  every  field  of  endeavor  and  have  been  recog- 
nized for  their  contributions  to  our  society  by  their  dedication  and 
high  moral  standards  learned  while  at  the  university  during  their 
course  of  study  which  includes  theology  and  philosophy  course  re- 
quirements. '  ' 

\  The  education  of  our  graduates  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished at  such  reasonable  tuition  rates  were  it  not  for  the  sacrific- 
ing efforts  of  our  religious,  the  priests  who  administgr  our  universi- 
ty. The  educdtion  of  our  graduates  could  certainlyn&^  have  been 
accomplished  without  the  dedication  of  faculty,  administrators  and 
staiT  who  earnestly  believe  in  what  we  do,  the  education  of  the 

whole  student  in  body,  mind  and  heifrf  -  .  - 

As  a  private  institution  of  higher  education  with  long  standing 
Roman  Catholic  traditions,  the  university  does  not  receive  any 
direct  subsidy  from  Federal  or  State  supported  funds.  Therefore,  St. 
John's  University  has  been  an  early  supporter  and  pro^nent  of 
Federal  funds  under  the  title  IV  programs  which  are  available  cur-  . 
rently  to  eligible  students  in  order  to  attend  the  college  of  their 
choice.  Since  1958,  the  university  has  participated  in  all  campus- 
based  pro-ams  of  financial  assistance,  the  least  important  pro- 
gram, which  has  not  been  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. It  has  been  gratifying  over  the  years  to  have  returning  stu- 
dents bear  witness  to  the  extent  to  which  this  one  loan  program 
has  assisted  them  in  meeting  their  student  budgetary  expenses. 
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While  the  dedication  of  religious,  faculty,  staff  md  the  self-iriitia- 
tive  of  students  has  been  praiseworthy,  it  has  h^n  the  aj;kial  dol- 
lars which  have  been  recieved  by  studetjts  through  Fedefel  aid  pro- 
grams that  has  made  choice  and  ^access  possible  for  students.  I 
might  take  this  opportunity  to  point  out  that  we  are  most  grateful 
in  New  York  State  forthe  presence  of  the  tuition  assistance  pro- 
gram, TAP,  a  St^te  g^nt  program  geared  to  students  with  paren- 
tal  net  taxable  income  of  under  $25,000.  Last  year  198X-83,  some 
.V  7,000  university  enroilees  received  TAP  thereby  attesting  to  the  se- 
rious family  income  needs  of  our  students. 

The  university  has-been  able  through  its  own  diversified  academ- 
ic programs  to  challenge  the  minds  of  students,  but  it  has  been  the 
financial  support  received  from  Federal  and  State  sources  of  assist- 
ance that  has  made  it  all  a  reality.  In  a  time  of  continuing  spiral- 
ing  tuition  coste,  St.  John's  University  has  been  able  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  rate  for  students.        ^  ^ 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  that  in  the  same  academic  year,  1982-83, 
the  university  provided  $6,  million  of  its  own  tuition  funds  to  needy 
and  qualified  students, 

Again,  this  has  been  no  easy  .task  and  at  the  sailktime  the  needs 
of  students  in  qualifying  for  available  resources  is  ever  present.  In 
1981-88,  the  financial  aids  received  by  St.  John's  students  hit  an 
all  time  high  of  $36,  million  for  some  13,000  students.  However, 
rest  assured  this  could  never  be  enough  were  it  not  for  the  sacrific- 
es of  parents  and  students  who  work  diligently  in  meeting  their  re- 
spective expenses.  Over  75  percent  of  our  students  are  employed 
after  school  hours  in  order  to  meet  expenses  for  a  totally  commut- 
er-based university  at  both  campuses. 

Wliile  we  boast  of  our  proximity  to  Manhattan  for  the  purposes 
of  job  availability,  we  are  also  reaJisty^n  that  there  are  never  suf* 
ficient  positions  for  part-time  student  workers  who  are  purging 
full-time  study.  The  challenge  of  meeting  one's  student  budger-at^ 
St,  John's  Univei;;sity  is  exacerbated  when  one  reviews  the  family 
si2e,  diverse  cultural  backgrounds,  and  complioerted  family  situa- 
tions of  our  students.  The  ongping  witness  to  the  inicreased  num- 
bers of  one  parent  families  causes  us  great  concern. 

There  are  many  days  in  the  operation  of  an  Office  of  Financial 
Aid,  such  as  St.  John's^  when  one  wonders  how  to  possibly  meet  the 
*  '  heeds  of  9,920  student  applicants,  as  was  the  case  la^-year.  Permit 
me  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no  way  to  meet  thw  needs.  Our 
present  day  system  of  financial  aid  programs  is  pur|^  a  rationing 
device  and  all  one  can  ifope  for  is  that  th<^  who  qualify  receive  as 
much  as  needed  in  order  to  accomplish  their  education  goals- 

As  we  review  the  contents  of  the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  recom- 
mendations and  legislative  proposals,  and  legislation  reauthorizing 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  we  naturaSy^^plaud  the  past 
Federal  efforts  and  look  toward  the  future  with  mu^^^o^^. 

And  we  wish  to  focus  in  on  three  areas:  We  are  e^tkemely  sup- 
portive of  the  concept  of  substantially  inc/easing  the  PMlGrant 
awards  commencing  with  the  maximum  of  $3,000  in  the  ly^o -8G 
academic  year,  It  has  been  near  impossible  at  times  since  the  ini- 
tial year  of  Pell  Grants,  previously  BECX>,  to  ascertain  early 
"  '  enough  as  what  amount  award  we  could  commit  ourselves.  As  the 
overseer  in  an  area  of  university  administration,  which  has  respon- 
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sibiiity  for  recruitment  of  students  and  effective  financial  aid  pack- 
aging it  is  essential  to  plan  ahead  for  students  and  their  tamilies.  I 
would  point  out,  however,  that  while  we  appreciate  the  Pell  Grant 
Program,  we  have  noted  since  1981-82  when  we  reached  an  all- 
time  high  or  recipients  of  3,930,  that  6ur  Pell  recipients  have  de-  . 
clined  to  3,479  in  1982-83  and  we  feel  will  decline  further  this  year 
to  3,200.  The  reason?  The  assessment  rates  do  not  afford  needed 
consideration  for  moderate-  or  middle-income  families.  We  urge  im- 
mediate  attention  in  this  area  and  an  early  resolution  in  order  to  - 
enhance  the  Pell  Program  as  it  was  meant  to  be,  an  entitlement 
program.  *- 

Second,  we  are  extremely  excite^  and  supportive  regarding  the 
possibility  of  providing  a  Pell  Grant  for  the  first  year  of  graduate 
^  or  professional  study  since  we  are  affected  in.two  very  opposite  di- 
rections today  with  en^pllraent  trends.  On  the  one  hand,  we  hear  . 
constantly  from  prospective  graduate  students  who  are  concerned 
about  takmg  more  loans  after  graduation  and  who  seek  out  grant 
support  for  graduate  study.  On  the  other  hand,  our  law  school  stu- 
dents, while  m  abundance  in  terms  of  applications  and  acceptance;  . 
^     have  sugh  costly  tuitions  that  they  are  truly  in  a  financial  crunch, 
and  oftentimes  dissuaded  from  attendance.  The"  ^lility  tb  use  the 
Pell  Grant  for  graduate  oj  professional  study  even  for  the  first 
year  would  certainly  alleviate  some  concern  on  the  part  of  many  ' 
students.  ^  - 

We  al-evfiully  in  support  of  increased  loan  availability  biit  wish  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  the  current  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram. We  recognize  that  for  some  in  the  world  of  big  business  and  ' 
money  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  loan  program  at  a  5-percent  rate 
of  interest.  However,  this  program  has  been  one  which  involves  the 
triangle  of  Federal  Government,  institution,  and  the  student.  In 
many  instances,  it  has  been  a  hidden  gr^t  program,  sometimes  be- 
cause of  its  low  interest  rate,  which  has  helped  immeasurably  in  ' 

•  the  packaging  of  students. 

We  are  in  support  of  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan- Program  which 
provides  more  flexibility  in  terms  df  eligibility.  Many  students  are 
currently  precluded  from  the  program  due  to  income  levels,  which 
appear  ^  high,  but  are  not  in  a  geographic  location  such  as  New 
York  City  and  the  surrounding  suburban  areas.  Therefore,  we  feel 
that  the  adjusted  gross  income  level  should  be  raised  from  the 
present  $30,000  to  $65,000  with  a  needs  test.  The  maximum  loan 
per  year  should  be  raised  as  soon  as  possible  to  at  least  $8,000  for 
undergraduate  study  and  at  least  $7,000  for  graduate  or  profession- 
al study.  •' 

While  there  were  times  in  the  past  when  I  personally  questioned 
the  goodness  of  recommending  increased  loan  amounts  for  student 
borrowers  I  have  alpo  seen  what  a  conscientious  ddbt  management 

*  progi«m  can  do  at  aH  institution  such  as  at  St.  John's.  For  us  as 
professionals  to  allow  increased  loan  limits  appears  to  me  to  be  rea- 
sonable; however,  for  us  as  a  society  not  to  incorporate  or  insist 
upon  viable  means  of  debt'managemenVcounseling  would  certainly  \ 
be  a  violation  of  our  professional  integrity.  It  seems  to  me  we  each 
have  a  responsibility  to  ascertain  reasonable  loan  limits  within  the 
framework  of  our  work  world  to  which  our  graduates  will  enter. 
That  responsibility  if  seriously  taken,  will  provide  access  and 
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choice  to  pur  students  through  affordable  and  reasonable'  loan  prch 
grams.  _  ^  /'  ! 

While  we  at  St.  John's  University  recc^ni^  that  there -^may 
new  initiatives  which  can  be  instituted  during  the  reauthorizatioi 
period,  we  wish  to  also  acknowledge  the  success  of  the  current  Fed- 
eral program  configuration  of  grant,  .work  study,  and  loan.  At 
times  Jthere  seems  to  be  £^  feeling  that  thesis  Federal  ^programs  have 
been  successful  but  have  been  difficult  to  assess  in  te^rms  of  their  1 
real  value  to  students  ^nd  families.  Allow  me  to  state  that^  one| 
afternoon  at  ^graduiJtion  ceremonies  at  almost  ariy  campus  ii^\ours^ 
great  country  will  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  students  and  famiT*'^ 
lies  are  not  only  appreciative  but  mast  of  them  have  made  it 
, through  the'educational  processes  only  because  of  Federal  student 
aid  programs. 

My  personal  and  professional  wish  is  that  we  continue  as  a 
democratic  society  with  our  financial  commitment  to  the.  educa- 
tional goals  of  our  society,  and  that  if  anything,  we  .do  more  iyi:^u- 
dente.  I  feel  confident  it  will  be  returned  a  hundredfold  by^at-e^ 
cated  society  that  will  make  it  a  better  world  for  all  our  tomor- 
rows. _  ^ 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Sciame. 

Our  next  panel  member  is  Dr.  Saul  Cohen,  the  president  of 
Queens  College.  We  are  very  pleased  tq  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR  SAUL  COHEN,  PRESIDENT,  QUEENS  COLLEGE 

Dr.  CoHEX.  Congressmen,  we  are  very  pleased  to  have  you  here.  ^ 
My  bishop  is  with  me  this  morning,  the  chancellor^  so^I  am  not 
going  to  repeat. 

Mr.  Simon.  He  refers  to  himself  as  the  pope. 

Dr.  Cohen.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what  most  pr^entations  fo- 
cused on  because  I  think  most  of  us  agree  with  most  of  the  provi- 
sions. I  would  rather  talk  about  linkage,  leverage,  and  piggyback- 
ing- 

Now,  I  am  not  asking  you  to  rewrite  your  magnificent  statement 
completely,  but  I  am  asking  you  to  think  of  some  issues  which  have 
really  been  chronic  in  most  Federal  legislation.  Let  me  start  with 
something  that  is  very  close  to  my  own  heart,  and  that  is  title  HI 
of  the  Black  College  and  Universities  Act,vjvhich  I  think  very  right- 
fully are  projecting  as  a  very  specific  needi^hich  has  fb  be  respond- 
ed to  within  title  III  legislation.  I'here  is  a  piece  there  about  the' 
promotion  of  new  academic  programs  for  black  colleges.  ,  \ 

In  various  fields,  engineering,  language,  premedicine,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera.  I  would  like  to  see  that  particular  piece  of  title  III  linked 
to  some  other  eiemtfets  in  the  proposed  legislation.  When  a  student 
graduates  from  one  of  the  black  colleges,  from  a  particular  depart- 
ment, a  particular  department,  a  particular  discipline,  I  think  the 
issue  of  trying  to  create  portable  scholarships  will  follow  a  gradu- 
ate from  a  title  III— an  outstanding  graduate— frcm  a  title  III  insti- 
tutio'n  on,  lets  say,  to  a  graduate  national  and  language  studies 
program  in,  ^ne  of  "the  other  titles — I  guess  it  is  title  VI,  all  of 
which  would  tie  in  a  title  III  program  wnth  the  merit  scholarship 
program  for  talented  teacheigs  of  title  V. 
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So  I  think  that  as  we  zero  in  on  these  colleges,  we  have  got  to 
use  some  of  the  other  programs  that  we  have  to  identify  their 
better  students  while  they  are  at  those  colleges  and  supporting 
them  directly,  or  as  they  move  out  of  those  Colleges  into  graduate 
and  prof^ional  fields,  where  we  want  them  to  make  their  mark. 

io  ask  you  to  rewrite  G-Prop  (ph.)  and  I  was  involved  in  G-Prop" 
at  Its -very  onset,  there  is  one  item  in  G-Prop  which  I  think  needs 
your  attention.  I  believe  that  G-Prop  continues  to  omit  support  in 
the  field  of  education.  I  think  it  is  assumed  that  other  pieces  of  leg- 
islation will  handle  G-Prop.  And  I  think  the  basis  for  it  is  that, 
well,  that  IS  and  area  where  minorities  and  women  are  Already 
heavily,  at  least  they  are  more  well  represented  in  educati^  than 
m  other  areas,  triie. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  city  like  New  York,  certainly,  our 
problem  is  to  attract  the  most  talented  of  minority  students  in  the 
teaching  protession;  the  b^  in  the  ranks.  And  not  simply  into  the 
classrooms,  lhat  is,  not  simply  into  the  meritorious  teacher  group- 
ing. It  is  also  attracting  them  into  leadership  positions  in  research 
and  evaluation.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  see  you  reconsider  that 
issue  of  makmg  some  of  the  G>Prop  graduate  fellowships  available 
to  students  who  move  through  this  particular  route  from  title  III 
colleges. 

I  feel  rather  keen  about  this.  Years  ago,  back  in  1965, 1  was  exec- 
utive vice  president  of  my  own  professional  association.  We  had 
tWo  blacks  who  had  Ph.D/s  in  our  field.  Our  problem  was  to  open 
up  oiw- field  to  black  Ph.D.'s.  I  began  to  work  with  black  colleges, 
and  this  was  a  time  when  we  could  not  identify  scholarships  direct- 
ly to  blacks,  bo  we  had  to  crouch  in  all  types  of  terms.  We  came  up 
With  a  tenn  that  said  we  would  provide  3-year  fellowships  for  stu- 
dents from  small  disadvantaged  colleges  in  the  South.  Now  believ^ 
^it  or  not,  a  few  whites  crept  into  that  jsrogram.  But  on  a  lO-year 
period,  we  got  this  through  the  UCOE,  we  brought  55  black  Ph  D 's 
mto  our  field.  For  a  small  field  that  made  a  difference. 

I  believe  there  has  to  be  more  of  a  tie-in  of  G-Prop  to  the  particu- 
lar disciplines  and  involving  the -associations  in  bringing  consoitia 
of  universities  which  will  try  to  focus  on  fellowships  in  those  par- 
ticular fields  with  their  students. 

One  more  item:  you  have  referenced  the  problem  of  blacks,  you 
have  referenced  the  problem  of  Hispanics,  and  rightfully  so.  I  think 
we,  again  m  this  city,  and  l  am  sure  it  is  true  on  the  west  coast, 
have  one  more  minority  group  which  cuts  across  race  and  color 
ap;d  that  is  new  immigrants. 

/ 1  would  like  to  see  a  piece  in  title  III,  and  I  Jcnow  there  are  no 
•  institutions  for  new  immigrants,  but  typically  there  are  lots  of  in- 
stitutions, we  are  one  of  them,  we  have  4,300  students  who  have 
come  recently  from  foreign  countries.  We  can  use  and  we  do  use,  as 
a/matter  of  fact,  title  HI  support  to"try  to  strengthen  our  outreach 
to  this' particular  class. 

One  final  point  about  linkage  and  leverage:  title  V,  the  merit 
scholarships.  You  have  that  program,  10,000  merit  scholarships, 
and  you  also  talk  about  a  talented  teacher  fellowship  program  I 
think  they  are  both  extremely  important.  But  I  would  liJk^  to  see 
the  latter  tied  to  the  former.  I  think  it  makes  more  sense  to-attract 
bright  youngsters  into  the  field  of  education  by  giving  them  merit 
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scholarships  and  then  let  them  exit  with  portable  fellowships, 
which  do  not  have  to  spare  the  $20,000  a  year  in  one  contract.  A 
student  entering  the  teaching  profession,  if  that  student  were  given 
as  a  fellowship,  let's  say,  $5,000  a  year  for  4  years,  to  use  that  fel- 
lowship to  keep  progressing  professionally,  you  might  get  a  better 

-  mileage  out  of  that  10,000  merit  scholarships  that  you  are  talking 
afcK^ut  Otherwise,  I  think  we  will  go  the  same  route,  as  the  NBA 
fellowships;  which  were  very  good  for  what  they  did,  but  never 

-'fended  upl,  doing  what  they  were  supposed  to. 

If  you'iwant  to  divide  that  $20,000  into  four,  you  could  create 
roughly  fellowships  per  congressional  district,  and  that  would 
mean  what,  3,600  students?  So  maybe  one  out  of  every  three  gradu- 
ates of  ^4ur  merit  scholarshij^  program  might  be  entitled  to  the 
teacher  fellowship  pr<^ai«-  v  , 

Well,  I  do  not  thmk  I  should  say  any  more  except  to  commend 
you,  especially  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  By  all  means,  push  very 
hard  for  title  VHB,  matching  grants  for  lab  research  and  other  in- 
structional equipment.  Jt^  is  a  crazy  world  where  we  pour  money 
into  buildings,  we  are 'pouring  money  into  fellowships.  We  do  not 
have  -the  equipment,  which  is  another  investment  in  himaan  re- 
sources to  keep  our  students,  and  I  aijKtalking  about  undergradu- 
ate, as  well  as  graduates,  competitive  with  what  is  going  on  in  the 

.  rest  of  the  world.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cohen. 

Dr.  Walter  M.  Hartung,  president  of  the  Academy  cf  Aeronau- 
tics. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  BRUSH,  PRESIDENT,  ACADEMY  OF  AER- 
ONAUTICS, LaGUARDU  AIRPORT,  QUEENS  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 
CITY  ^ 

Mr.  Brush.  Dr.  Hartung  is  not  he^e.  I  am  George  Brush  *d  I 

am  speaking  in  his  place. 
Mr.  Simon.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here.      ,       ^  ^ 
Mr.  Brush.  I  am  George  W.  Brush,  president  of  the  Academy  of 

Aeronautics  located  at  LaGuardia  Airport  in  Queens  County,  New 

York  City-  „        ,  .  ,  j  * 

The  Academy  of  Aeronautics  is  a  private  college  which  devotes 
its  entire  resources  to  aeronautical  engineering  technology  educa- 
tion! It  is  the  only  school  of  its  kind  in  this  r^on. 

The  availability  of  adequate  financial  aid  is  imperative  for  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  young  men  and  women  who  seek  access  to  pri- 
vate education.  Freedom  of  choice  and  equal  access  are  crHical 
among  the  population  served  in  our  urban  areas  such  as  New  York 
City.  Open  access  is  an  important  element  for  many  low  mcwme 
and  minority  students  who  are  seeking  productive  liv^  in  our  high 
technology  society.  Any  diminution  in  funding  is  certain  to  have  an 
adverse  impact  on  open  access  and  equality  of  opportunity. 

Accordingly,  the  Academy  of  Aeronautics  supports  changes  m 
the  Higher  Education  Act  which  will  serve  to  implement  the  objec- 
tives of  freedom  of  choice  and  equal  access  to  higher  education. 

It  is  essential  that  the  tune  from  application  to  delivery  of  funds 
be  held  to  a  realistic  minimum.  Any  needless  dela;»^  tend  to 
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become  serious  discouraging  factors  for  thg  individual  student  and 
a  cash  flow  problem  for  the  institutions. 

Confusfdh  resulting  from  funds  processing,  changes- in  funding, 
or  administrative  delays  leads  to  hardship  which  too  often  results" 
in  discouragement.  Therefore,  the  legislation  sh\)uld  seek  to  elimi- 
nate every  potential  area  of  confusion  and  delay. 

With  respect  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program;  we  advo- 
cate the  detinitipn  of  independent  student  as  used  by  the  Higher 
Edtication  Services  Corporation  in  New  York  State.  Students  over 
the  age  of  22  who  claim  financial  independence  should  provide  doc- 
umentation to  the  college  financial  office  for  its  determination  of 
independence  within  the  Federal  guidelines. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  income  cap  for  dependent  students  be 
increased  to  $50,000  with  provisions  for  annual  revievf  and  adjust- 
ment. The  cap  for  independent  students  appears  to  be  adequate  at 

■  $30,000  for  the  1985-86  year.  Again,  provisions  for  annual  adjust- 
ment would  be  highly  desirable. 

The  origination  fee  which  was  instituted  in  the  face  of  very  high 
interest  rates  should  be  reexamined,  The  loan  limits  for  junior  col- 
lege students  at  $2,500  per  year  appear  to  be  satisfactory,  provided 
the  origination  fee  is  removed. 

The  concept  of  a  lender-of-last-resort  is  needed  to  assute  those 
students  who  have  exhausted  other  financial  aid  sources  of  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  needed  funding.  ■  / 

With'  respect  to  the  Pell  Grants,  entitlement  status  is  desirable 
■since  the  number  of  potential  awardees  may.  exceed  the  congres- 
sional appropriation.  _A  funding  shortfall  can  affect  significant 
numbers  of  needy  students. 

The  Pell  Grant  amounts  appear  adequate  for  1986  at  $2,900  per  . 
year,  for  1987  and  1988  at  $3,000  per  year,  and  for  1989  and  1990  at 
$3,100  per  year.  However,  projected  college  costs  over  this  5-year 
period  can  be  highly  inaccurate  since  they  are  based  upen  consider- 
able speculation.  If  ^equate  funding  levels  are  to  be  achieved, 
periodic  adjustments  to  current  college  costs  will  be  required.  In 
the  unlikely  event  that  costs  are  reduced,  means  can  be  available 
for  appropriate  adjustments  in  the  level  of  funding. 

■  The  importance  of  Pell  Grants  to  the  Academy  of  Aeronautics 
student  body  can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  over  70  pe?x:ent  now  bene- 
fit from  the  Pell  Program.  They  hav^  access  to  this  unusual  career 
education  largely  because  grant  moneys  are  available.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  adequate  funding,  some  capable  young  men  and  women 
will  be  forced  into  other  career  areas.  : 

It  is.  important  to  provide  a  Pell  Grant  delivery  system  that  will 
reduce  the  period  between  the  application  and  funding.  The  avail- 
ability of  a  State-level  authorization  would  h^ve  significant  bene- 
fits. In  New  York  State,  an  authority  is  already,  in  place  through 
the  Higher  Eklucation  Services  Corp.       -  I 

We  recommend  further  that  any  reduction  iii  awards  caused  by 
reduced  fund  levels  be  distributed  through  a  formula  which  pro- 
tects the  needy  students.  \ 

Responsibility  of  the  institution  for  administrating  the  Pell  Pro- 
gram has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  an  administrative  allow- 
ance of  $20  per  student  now  appears  to  be  justifi^i. 
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-  The  campus-based  college  work  study  program  rightly  is  a  signif- 
icant element  in  the  self-help  concept.  The  legislation  should 
assure  that  the  college  work  study  funding  is  acceptable  as  the  self- 
help  element  in  each  student's  financial  aid  package.  Accolrdingiy, 
we  urge  that  the  college  worjk  study  proposal  be  junded  in  full. 

In  summary,  we  strongly  urge  procedures  which  will  streamline 
the  delivery  system  while  retaining  the  integrity  of  the  eligibility 
criteria.  In  significant  numbers,  students  become  impatient  with 
unexpected  or  unus^^I  delays  and  may  withdraw  from  their  educa- 
tional programs  on  the  basis  of  this  frustration.  Clearly,  this  de- 
feats the  purpose  of  every  aspect  of  the  financial  aid  program. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity^'to  address  the  subcommittee  at 
this  hearing  on  the  Higher  Education  Act.  ..  I 

Mr.  Simon-.  Thank  you  for  being  here. 
'    Our  next  witness  is  James  L.  Whalen,  the  president  of  Ithaca 
Ck)llege. 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  WHALEN,  PRESIDENT,  ITHACA  COLLEGE 
Mr,  Whalkn.  Good  niorning.  I  am  James  J.  Whalen,  president  of 
Ithaca  College,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  testify 
as  chairman  of  the  Federal  Relations -Gommittee  for  the  commis- 
sion on  independent  colleges  atid  universities  in  New  York  State. 

The  Cbmmissiori  represents  116  nonprofit  New  York  State  inde- 
pendept  postsecondary  institutions  which  enroll  over  405,000  stu- 
den^New  York's  independent  sector  is  the  largest  sector  in  the 
country.  '  . 

I  cannot  emphasize  en6ugh  the  critical  nature  of  Federal  student 
aid  in  providing  meaningful  access  and  choice  for  students  in  our 
State.  Annual  prices  at  independent  institutions  are  as  high  as 
$15,000  for  undergraduates  and  $25,000  for  medical  students.  Al- 
4;hough  these  prices  sound  axtremely  high,  the  cost  of  educating 
students  is  almost  identical  in  all  sectors;  the  price  to  students  dif- 
fers substantially  because  of  State  tax  subsidies  at  public  institu- 
tions, ,  "  p.  ,  °         J-  , 

The  recommendation  for  the  1980  reauthoriz^ition  of  the  Federal 
Higher  Education  Act  promised  a  lot  but  gave  much  less  than 
promised.  We  are  most  concerned  that  an  inadequate  reauthoriza- 
tion will  result  in  limiting  students'  choice  to  low-priced  communi- 
ty colleges  receiving  high  local  and  State-taxpayer  subsidies. 

Tke  underlying  constitutional  purpose  of  Federal  aid  to  students 
is  to  provide  equality  of  opportunity.  That  means  students  must 
have  available  to  them  the  resources  for  choice  so  that  economic 
status  is  not  a  segregating  fact  of  life. 


Unfortunately,  the  structure  of  many  of  our  Federal  programs 
seFves  to  limit  student,  choice  while  ostensibly  increasing  the  acces- 
sibility to  college.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  m^or  federal  pro- 
gram which  provides  PelfOrants  on  the  basis  of  need.  Pell  Grants 
are  insensitive  to  price  differences  in  the  various  sectors  of  higher 
education,  ^hey  fail  to  take  into  account  the' major  stream  of  Gov- 
ernment support  for  higher  education,  wWch  is  direct  appropria- 
tions to  governmentally  operated  public  institutions  in  the  States, 
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:  The  Federal  Pell  Grant  Program  uses  a  synthetic  level  of  cost  of 
attendance  which  now  totals  $3,800,  and  has  no  relationship  to 
actual  costs.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  independent  sector  where 
the  national  average  cost  of  attendance  is  currently  ^8,440.  In  New 
York  State  the  cc^t  of  attendance  for  smdents  who  reside  at  State 
university  campuses  is  also  above  the  P^ll  Grant  $3,800  level. 

The  current  Pell  Grant  distribution  formula  based  on  this  unre- 
alistic level  of  costs  is  effectively  ,  defeating  the  purpose  of  equaliz- 

^  ing  higher  education  opportunity.  Low-inco|i5e  students  are  not  re- 
ceiving equal  opportunity.  As  shown  on  exhibit  1,  a  resident  stu- 
dent who  qualifies  for  a  maximum, Pell  award  presently,  receives 

^  $1,900  whether  attending  a  college  where  the  tuition  price  is  $1,000 
1  \  or  one  where  the  tuition  price  is  $8,000.  Similarly,  under  the  reau- 
thori^tion  bill  introduced  by  Congressman  Simon,  the  maximum 
Pell  award  would  equal  $2,975  for  a  resident  student  where  the  tui- 
tion price  is  $1,000.  For  a  resident  student  where  the  tuition  price 
is  $8,000,  the  Pell  award  would  be  $3,000,  only  $25  more. 
'  Nationally,  the  average  tuition  price  in  puolic  2-year  institutilns 
averages  $621.  A  commuter  student  living  at  home  attends  a  com- 
munity  college  charging  that  tuition  and  whose  family  earns  less 
^n  $14,000  receives  $1,075  from  a  Pell  Grant.  The  same  commut- 
ir  student  attending  an  independent  institution  where  the  national 
tuition  price  averages  $4,627  receives  a  Pell  Grant  of  $1,900,  Thus, 
while  actually  .facing  a  price  differential  of  over  $4,0Q0,  the  Pell 
award  differential  is  only  $825. 

As  shown  in  exhibit  2,  these  same  commuter  students  attending 
2-year  public  colleges  in  fiscal'year  1985-86  would  .receive  91  per- 
cent of  their  total  cost  of  attendance,  after  the  family  contribution, 
from  their  Pell  awards  under  the  proposal  by  Congressman  Simon. 
If  we  look  down  the  exhibit  to  the  line  for  "Guaranteed  Student 
Loans,'*  we  see  that  students  attending  public  institutions  will  have, 
low-bon-owing  levels  and  ixto  unmet  need,  while  students  attending 
^  independent  sector  institutions  will  be  borrowing  the  maximum 
GSL  and  still  have- a  substantia!  unmet  need  requiring  additional 
indebtedness  at  higher  interest  rates. 

We  believe  that  Mjr.  Simon  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  maxi- 
mum Pen  Grant  for  1985-86  be  raised  to  at  le»*t  $3,000.  But,  in  the 
name  of  eqliity,  and  the  encouragement  of  voluntary  integration 
^  across  our  liigher  educatipn  system,  we  believe  that  every  eligible 
needy  student  should  receive  the  same  percentage  amount  pf  their 
actual  college  costs  from  a  Pell  Grant.  This  percentage  would  be 
determined  by  the  amount  of  funds  allocated  to  the  program  by 
Congress  as  a  proportion  of  the  gross  remaining  need  of  all  stu- 
dents eligible  for  Pell  Grants.  The  cost  of  attendance  should  in- 
elude  actual  tuition  and' fee  charges  and  an  average  allowance  for 
room  and  board  that  is  reasonable,  plus  a  set  amount  of  approxi- 
mately  $600  for  books  and  personal  expenses. 

[  Given  the  enormous  disparity  in  State  funding  of  public  and  in- 
dependent higher  education,  the  Pell  Program  has  unwittingly 
become  tm  instrument  for  limiting  student  choice.  This  is  because 
Pell's  tuition  price  insensitivity  leaves  low-  and  moderate-income 
students  with  the  unreasonable  choice  of  assuming  huge  debt  bur- 
dens if  they  wish^to  enroll  at  an  independent  institution  or  no  debt 
if  enrolled  at  a  public  institution  where  State  and  local  tax  moneys 
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subsidue  tuition  priqe^regjlrdless  of  students'  economy  circum- 
stance. Given  that  choice,  we  are  retreating  to  a  de  facto  segrega- 
tion in  American  higher  education.  And  this  is  happening  if.  we 
look  at  the  statistics  on  minority  and  low-income  enrollment  in  our 
sector  over  recent  years.  Our  recommendation  for  reauthorization  . 
would  restructure  the  formula  toAsure  tl^  low-income  students 
not  only  have  access  to,  but  choHy)f  the  institution  which  they 
feel  best  meets  their  higher  education  needs, 

GUARANTKED  STUDENT  LOANS 

The  .second  mostr  important  Federal  program  for  students,  espe- 
•  ciaily  those  attending  high  priced  institutions  is  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loans.  The  average  size  GSL  for  students  attending  independ- 
ent institutions  \vm  $2*264  in  1981-82.  Many  of  our  students  are 
now  at  maximum  borrowing  level  of  $2,375,  which  is  the  $2,500 
nominal  GSL  maximum  loan  minus  the  5  percent  ori^nation  fee 
and  a  0^5-percent  insurance  fee.  The  necessity  for  our  students  to 
borrow  such  large  sums  each  year  is  troubling  to  all  of  us,  but  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  students  willing  to  borrow  should  not  be 
barred  from  that  option  if  it  is  necessary  to  attend  the  college  of 
their  choice. 

We  suggest  that  loan  amounts  for  undergraduate  students  be 
abased  upon  the  student's  demonstrated  need.  The  GSL  maximum 
should  be  increased  to  $4,000  a  year  with  recommended  levels  set 
for  each  class  as'  follows:  $3,000  for  freshmen,  $3,500  for  sopho- 
mores, $4,000  for  juniors  and  seniors. 

We  recognize  that  higher  borrowing  levels  increase  the  cost  of 
the  GSL  program.  There  are  several  cost-saving  measures  we  rec- 
ommend to  assure  tht^t  GSL  funds  are  spent  wisely  and  F^eral 
costs  held  to  a  minimufti:  ^.^^^ 

First,  we  believe  that  ail  Federal  student  loans  shpuld  be  based^ 
on  financial  need  as  determined  by  uniform  methodology; 

Second,  we  feel  there  should  be  100-percent  v^alidation  for  all 
first-time  GSL  applicants  at  every  institution; 

Third,  we  believ^  that  a  tightening  of  the  emancipated  student 
definition  is  warranted; 

Fourth,  we  believe  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  should  have  au- 
thorization to/wifhhold  tax  refunds  from  students  in  default  on 
their  GSL's.  R>r  defaulters  not  eligible  for  tax  refunds,  the  amount 
of  their  defaulted  loan  should  be  added  to  their  Federal  tax  obliga- 
tion  with  appropriate  interest  penalty. 

We  are  extremely  concerned  about  the  maximum  income  ceiling 
of  $65,000  for  GSL^s  that  is  contained;  in  Mr  Simon'«  reauthoriza- 
tion bill. 

'For  a  student  from  a  family  of  five,  with  an  income  of  $75,000,  , 
the  current  family  contribution  equals  approximately  $13,000.  Pr^- 
ently,  this  family  does  not  qualify  for  a  GSL      institutions  with 
costs  below  $13,000  but  may  qualify  for  a  GSL  of  some  amount  at . 
institutions  priced  above  $13,000.  Several  institutions  have  ptices .  „ 
over  $13,000  now  and  by- 1985-86,  the  number  will  be  higher.  There 
is  RO  reason  why  this  family  that  shows  financial  need  at  a  college 
cc^tixig  more  than  $13,000  should  be  eliminated  from  borrowing  a 
need  based  Guaranteed  Student  Loan.  Families  at  incomes  above 
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$65,000  may  also  have  more  than  one  child  attending  college  at  the 
same  time,  resulting  in  greater  financial  need. 

Setting  such  an  income  ceiling  will  hurt  only  independent  insti- 
tutions, making,  it  necessary  for  many  upper  middle  income  stu- 
dents to  attend  the  public  sector  where  the  cost  of  educating  the 
student  is  the  same  but  the  price  is  heavily  discounted  because  of 
huge  State  subsidies. 


CAMPUS-BASED  STUDENT  AIB*  PROGRAMS 


We  recommend'  that  the  campus-based  student  aid  programs 
remain  as-they  are  with. the  improvements  in  the  allocation  formu- 
las and  increased  funding  levels.  . 

The  three  major  problems  with  the  current  allocation  formulas 
used  for  distributing  the  Federal  campus-based  aid  funds  are: 

f  irst,  the  State  allocation  formula. 

Second,  the  fiat  $3,000  used  for  all  students  for  living  alowance 

Third,  independent  institutions  are  required  to  report  25  percent 
01  their  unfunded  institutional  aid  to  determine  need  for  these  pro- 
grams. However,  public  institutions  a^e  not  required  to  report  25 
percent  of  their  State  tax  a^idies. 

We  recommend  that  tif&e  inequities  be  ad^^ressed  and  that  the 
funds  be  distributed  where  the  greatest  need  exists. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  the  Institutional  Block  Grant  Program'  as 
proposed  in  Congressman  Simon's  bill  We  have  several  concerns, 
but  our  major  concern  is  with  the  proposed  allocation  formulas, 
ihe  bill  proposes  that  institutions  be  allocated  funds  for  block 
grants  and  college  work  study  based  on  their  total  amount  of  Peli 
Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  amounts  disbursed  to  stu- 
dents. The  difference  in  price  at  independent  institutions  is  virtual- 
ly Ignored  by  this  formula.  At  many  income  levels,  students  receive 
the  same  Pell  award  regardless  of  the  price  they  must  pay.  Stu- 
dent^  may  also  receive  the  B^me  Guaranteed  Loan  amounts. 

Pell  and  GSL  combined  would  meet  full  need  at  most  public  col- 
leges. At  independent  colleges?  the  allocation  formula  would  ignore 
-  need  above  the  proposed  combined  maximum  Pell  and 

GhL  level  of  At  a  $13,000  priced  institution  this  would 

amount  to  ignoring  $7,500*^"  financial  need  for  the  lowest  income 
students.  Since  Pell  Grants  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  borrow- 
ing levels  are  not  sensitive  t6,the  real  needs  of  students  based  on 
real  prices,  allocating  Federal  funds  by  this  formula  will  distribute 
them  where  they  are  least  needed.  '  ^ 

To  reiterate,  we '  recommend  that  the  campus-based  programs 
remain  as  they  are  and  that  the  current  allocation  formulas  are 
unproved  and  funding  levels  increased. 

(f  " 

*     >  GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

The  current  financial  aid  situation  for  graduate  students  is  ex- 
tremely discouraging.  There  is  critical  need  to  increi^  funds  for 
fellowships  and  student  loans.  We  applaud  Congressman  Simdn's" 
proposal  of  extending  Pell  Grants  to  first-year  graduate  students, 
providing  they  .are  awarded  based  on  "true  need  at  differently 
priced  institutions.  New  York  State's  independent  sector  enrolls 
over  49,000  full-time  students  in  graduate  and  professional  pro- 
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graml  This  equals  over  70  percent  of  all  full-time  graduate  and 
professional  students  enrolled  in  our  State.  The  one  concern  we 
have  with  the  bill  is  the  language  which  automatically  declares 
first-year  graduate  students  emancipated.  From  the  viewpoint  of 
stabilizing  student  aid,  and  insulating  it  from  political  exploitation, 
I  believe  the  Committee  would  be  well  advised  to  review  this  lan- 
guage. Consider  the  repercussions  of  news  stories  identifying  mil- 
lionaires' children  in  graduate  programs  as  emancipated  students 
4?ntitled  io  Pell  Grants.  . 

TITLES' VI  AND 'VII 

We  are  warmly  supportive  of  titles  VI  and  VII  of  the  Simon  bill 
calling  for  a  national  ^endowment  for  international  education  and 
reconstruction  and  reiiovation  of  academic  facilities* 

As  the  president  of  an  institution  which  has  a'high  commitment 
to  international  education,  I  am  especially  enthusiastic  about  title 

yi  4 

Title  VII  is  crucial  for  the  continued  well-being  of  academic  insti- 
tutions. The  problem  of  maintaining  facilities  is  a  particularly  sore 
subject  for  independent  institutions.  We  are  falling  behind  in  that 
field  because  of  the  extraordifnary  increases  we  have  been  forced  to 
provide  for  unfunded  Student  aid.  The  increase  in  institutional 
funds,  to  help  low-  and  middle-incdme  stuSepts  meet  our  costs  has 
led  every  budget  category  at  virtually  every  carnpus  in  the  inde- 
pendent sector.  Therefore,  title  VII  funds  combined  with  adequate 
and  fair  funding  of  Federal  student  aid  would  do  much  to  recover 
the  facilities  deterioration  that  we  have  witnesses  over  recent 
years,  • 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  concerns. 
If  there  are  any  questions  which  you  lyive,  I  will  do  my  best  to  re- 
spond to  them.  '  ' 
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EXHIBIT  I 


NATIOHAX, 
CURRENT  PEX^t  GSMTTS  ISS^-SS. 


PELL  $ 

rfcoRuauters:  $1,275  1,525  1,775  1,900  i,9t>0  1,900 
.  ^     At  home 


900 


1,900  ^  1,900       1,900  1. 
/    Resident        1,900        1,900        1,900        1,900      ,1,900  1,900 


Com»uter»:  1,575  1,775 
Off  cax^ 


PELU^RANTS  ASj4iOPOSEr>  IN  CONGRESSIIAN  SIMON'S 
^-«&UTH0KX2ATI0N  BILL  I  K.K.  5240 

Tuition  «        l/oOO        1,500  JTOOO  ^    2,500  4,000  8.,000 

PELL  $  " 

CoJtimuters;  $  2,175        2,55,0  ,  2,925  3,000  3,000  3,000 

At  hocna  '  '  •    .  V 

Conuauterss      2,57S        2,950-     3,000     ■  3, ODD        3,000  3,000 
Off  caqpus 

Apt.  \ 

Refiidi^nt-         2^^7,s       3,000        3,000        3>000        3,000  3,000. 
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EXHIBIT  2 


.1  JiATKmj.  AWmiZ 

KATZOHAI*  FJWJlCCy-ED  AVKRACS 

$0  -  5i<fOPO 


3  ymt  pvUic  At 

2  y^r  {3^iqA>Cf 

4  yMT  sxibXic 

Aw.  pcictt  for 

$  2,S32 

$4,346 

1  ■ 
$5,305 

$9,485 

Fondly 

700 

700 

700 

{£iv«  in 
C«ii^ 

1,947 

1 

2,347* 
2»0 

3,O0D 
425 

3,000 

soo 

in 

^  178 

841 

1002 

•  2,375t»»xJ 

UaMt  NMd 

kj25 

TOTM.  AID 

$2,B32  • 

$4,34fi 

$7,360 

1^ 

•*Siwil*r  Kjition»l  figur*  i«  not  «v«ilAbl«.  ■ 

ofV  current  AlloteAtion  ior«ul««,     v  . 
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Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  veiy  much,  Dr.  Whalen.  We  appreciate  all 
of  your  testinipny.  Let  me,  Dr.  Whalen,.  touch  on  the  block  grant 
recommendations  you  have  made.  The  reason  for  the  recommenda- 
tion' IS  that  we  constantly  are  hearing  about  students  who  fall 
through  the  cracks,  that  institutions  need  greater  flexibility  in 
order  to  accommodate  student  aids.  The  second  part  of  that,  and 
the^reason  for  the  formula,  and  I  think,  frankly,  the  formula  clear- 
ly does  need  some  changing,  is  that  programs  have  been  designed 
to  help  needy  students.  In  fact,  when  we  study  who  we  are  helping, 
we  are  not  helping  the  nefedy  .  students,  we  are  helping  those  in 
middle-  and  upper  middle  income  brackets.  And  that  clearly  is  not 
the  intent.  .  , 

I  am  desirous  of  having  that  flexibility.  I  am  desirous  of  having 
great  help  from  th$  students  whom  we  need  to  help  the  most.  1 
■^uld  be  iriterested  in  any  further  observations  you  might  make  on 
how  we  could  change  the  formula. 

I  recognize  the  problem  that  the  independent  institutions  face 
Are  there  any  Suggestions  you  might  have  to  cheoige  the  formula 
so  we  really  do  help  the  needy  students  but  also  provide  greater  - 
you  know,  recognize  th»  cost  differential  here,  so  that  we  are  jiot ' 
treating  your  schools  unfairly?  ^ 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  would  say  first  of  all,  I  realize  what  that  block 
grant  was  intend«i  to  do,  and  I  appreciate  that.  We  would  have 
some  recommendations,  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  give  you  a 
couple  off  the  top  of  my  head,  today,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  give  you 
a  few  both  from  the  CICU  point  of  view  and  from'  the  NAlt  point 
of  view  in  Washington.  I  think  we  probablvjcould  work  out  some 
suggestions  that  you  might  want  to  cpnsjdefT         ,  ' 

Mr.  SiMQN.  1  would  be  very  much  interested  in  that.  And,  Mr. ' 
Sciame<  you  mentioned  the  same  line  of  concern.  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  anything'you  would  propK)se.  I  am  not  saying  fhat  we  are 
going  to  accept  it. 

Mr..WHALi.:N.  I  understajid  that.. 

Mr.  Simon.  What  is  proposed,  but  we  also  want  to  move  fairly 
rapidly.  We  hope  that  by  the  end  of  the  month  we  are  going  to  be 
in  a  position  -to  market  the  bill.  So  if  the  two  of'you  could -get  to- 
gether with  whoever  else  you  ai'e  working  with  to  come  up  with 
some  kind  of  a  formula  that  can  be  of  assistance,  we  would  appreci- 
ate that. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  want  to  shift  it  away  from  what  the  original 
purposes  of  helping  the  needy  students  is,  but  lAo  want  to  help  the 
needy  students  at  your  institutions  as  well. 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  would  be  glad  to  get  back  to  you  very  quickly  on ' 
that.  .       ■  ( 

Mr.  SiMON.  That  i^ould^  appreciated. 

Representing? the  Academy  of  Aeronautics,  you  mentioned  some- 
thing in,here  that  I  don't  recall . having  heard  before,  and  that  is 
the  need  for  an  admini^fmtive  allowance  for  adnftnistering  the 
Pell  Grant  Program.  If  4  c^  just  ask  all  the  witnes^s,  how  much 
of  M  chore  is  this  right  nOw?  And,  frankly,  we  are  trying  to  keep 
the  bill  for  this  down  sontewhat^and'we  are  already  getting  a  lot  of 
criticism  for  having  a  bill  ihat  is  costing  too  much. 

Mr.  Brush.  I  think  most  'schools  would  resixjnd"  that  if  anything 
has. to  be  cut  out,  this  would  be  at  the  top  of  the  priori^.  It  is  be- 
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coming  a  chore  to  manage  the  finajacial  aid  aspect  of  the  institu- 
tion. With  a  guarantee,  all  of  these  other  factors  entering  impact 
into  the  Tmancial  aid  office,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  not  increase 
thestaff.^^  -  - 

That  becomes  a  chore  and  problems  as  far  a^  personnel  is  coh- 
"  cerned.  Anything  to  alleviate  yiis  would  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Simon.  Any  other  coinments? 

Dr.  Cohen.  From  the  public  sector,  we  have  twice  as  many  , 
people  engaged  in  our— we  have  twice  as  many  people  involved  in 
managing  fmanciai  aid  as  we '  do  in  academic  and  psychological 
counseling.  Let  me  tell  you  something  about  the  enormous  and  es- 
calated burden  of  this  issue. 

Obviously  if  we  have  a  choice<ito  aid  program  or  no  aid  program, 
we  take  the  aid  program  first.  But  this  is:a  crucial  problem  I  think 
for  all  of  us.  It  is  not  just  an  independent  college  problem. 

Mr.  Simon.  Let  us  just  take  your  Queens  College.  You  have  how 
many  Pell  Gr^t  recipients,  as  a  guess? 

Dr.  Cohen.  About  5,500,  which  is  about  a  third.  Our  fmanciai  aid 
office  has,  I  believe,  what,  13  of  14  in  it  and  we  have  6  academic 
and  psychological  counselors.  \ 

Mr.  Simon.  So  your  school  with  a  $20  per  capita  would  be 
$165,000?  •  f 

Dr.  Cohen.  Right.  '  I 

'  Mr.  Sii^oN.  I  am  afraid  we  are  talking  about  pretty  sul^tantial 
dollars.  But  anyway,  Chanc«41or,  several  of  you  touched  on  what  is 
the  most  difficult  problem  that  we  face,  and  that  is  this  50-percent 
problem.  It  is  one  where  the  public  and  nonpublic  institutions  come 
up  with  /Wry  different  answers.  We  are  frankly  going  to  have  a 
real  figlit  on  our  hands  to  paiss  a  bill  in  these  dollar  dimensions 
right  now.  But  the  chances  move  to  alm<^t  nil  if  we'^end  up  report- 
'  ing  *a:ybill  on  the  floor  with  the  private  and  public  f^hting  each 
other.  ^ 

Tjtie  Pell  Grant  Program  in  theory  now,  we  should  be  at  $2,600, 
and  70  percent.  That  was  part  of  the  original  compromise.  We  have 
moved  now  to  $3,000  arid  75  percent,  feeling  that  that  is  in  line 
•  with  the  original  compromise.  •      .     .  i  i. 

/  There  are  obj^ously  a  great  many  people  on  the  public  side  who 
think  we  have  compromised  too  far  down,  and  people  in  the  private 
<  side  who  think  we  have  compromised  too  far  up.  Any  thoiights  that 
/  you  have  on  how  we  effect,  or  any  of  you  have,  bn  how  we  effect 
something  that  somehow  bridges  this  gap  that  is  here?  And  we  go 
through  th'is  every  time  we  have  a  reauthorization.  It  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent problem  for  us.  '  ,  , 
Dr.  Murphy.  May  I  say  two- things.  First,  ass^  practical  matter 
"iryour  compromising  strikes  us  as  reasonable.  We  would  like  200  |)er- 
cent,  but  I  am  sure  that  most  people  in  public  higher  education  are  ^ 
governed  by  the  same  prudence  and  reasonable  expectations  as  to 
what  is  possible.  .                                      -  ' 

General  principle  has  to  do  with  a  question  that  is  more  basic, 
that  I  cannot  answer  for  anybody  except  obviously  for  myself,  and 
that  is  what  the  appropriate  use  of  public  dollars  and  public  re* 
sources.  ^  , 

To  listen  to  a  referenced  made  with  regard  to  the  plight  ol  the 
family  earning  $75,000  a  year  is  discriptive  only  of  the  fact  that 
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one  of  the  reasons  that  we  have  so  much  difficult  talking, to  each 
other  IS  because  we  are  in  two  compietely  different  universes.  I  do 
not  make  light  of  the  problems  of  people  earning  $75,000,  but  since 
It  exceeds  both  my  income  and  my  president's  income  and  a  lot  of 
other  people  s  income  in  this  room,  the  issue  of  plight  of  such  per- 
sons is  clearly— it  bears  no  relationship  to  the  fact  that  vast  num- 
bers of  our  students  are  attending  institutions  such  as  ours  in 
usual  settings  largely  throughout  the  country,  in  public  institutions 
at  enormous  personal  cost  to  themselves  in  order  to  get  an  educa- 
tion. *•  ^  • 

Anything  yotf  do  to  put  the  resou^es  in  the  hands  of  those 
people  who  desperately  need  it  the  most  and  for  whom  no  educa- 
tion would  be  possible  without  it,  to  that  degree  you  are  mandat- 
ing, it  seems  to  me,  a  human  principle  that  a  commonwealth  has 
and  obligation  to  provide  for  those  who  need  it  the  most. 

It  is  nothing  in  what  I  have  said  that  ought  not  to  be  sensitive  to 
the  tact  that  private  institutions  have  as  much  of  a  right  to  exist  as 
the  public  ones,  but  that  public  ones  are  created  by  the  public  they 
are  created  by  Oiir  States  and  by  our  Federal  Government 'itself 
and  supported  by  it.  We  are  not  independent  institutions  in  the 
sense  that  we  can  make  policies  that  are  different  from  those  that 
are  democratically  established  public  policies. 
■  And  since  people  are  on  record,  although  less  so  today  than  a 
decade  ago,  we  can  recall  tife  first  Higher  Education  Act,  I  think 
Mr.  James  Flood  was  the  Congressman  at  that  time,  from,  the  Sub- 
committee of  Labor  and  Education,  coming  to  Washington  to  give 
testimony.  He  was  also  drinking  out  of  a  similarly  colored  and 
fm^A'  *"P'.  i  '^^^^  principle  was  established  in  the  middle 

lybOs.  It  IS  closed  somewhat.  And  my  argument  to  you  and  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  to  the  rest  of  our  representatives  is^^^ 
that  I  pray  and  trust  the  political  process. 

Mr  Whalen.  I  would  like  to  make  a  comment  there,  if  I  might 
Joe,  I  am  disappointed,  but,  not  surprised  on  the  $75,000  income,  j 
had  to  include  that  in  my  testimony,  Congressman,  because  I  think 
It  does  make  a  point. 

If  the  chancellor  feels  that  he  can  decide  what  income  level 
should  exist  for  people  being  allowed  to  make  loans,  then  obviously 
we  have  a  disagreement  on  that.  I  think  you  overlooked,  Joe,  the 
emphasis  of  my  whole  presentation,  whi^^h  was  not  just  access  but 
'  choice. 

I  spoke  of  the  very  needy  students  who  would  not  be  able  to  go  to 
our  institutions,  ailW-that  was  the  reason  why  we  were  concerned 
about  the  way  in  which  some  of  the  formula  was  being  developed. 
It  is  not  simply  a  case,  as  you  well  know,  of  a  State  university  or  a 
city  university  costing  less.  It  is  simply  because  of.  the  taxpayers' 
dollars,  and  I  would  like  the  taxpayers'  subsidy  to  be  included  in  it, 

;  and  that  that  be  a  part  of  any  formula  because  we  are  trying  to 
serve,  and  I  do  believe  we  serve  very  well,  the  poor,  the  minorities. 

\  We  have  tried  very  hard.  Our  financial  aid  budget  in  this  last  4 
\  years,  4  ¥2  years,  has  gone  from  $1.5  million  of  unfunded  aid  to  $6 
■  million  next  year.  We  have  something  on  the  order  of  a  $IV^  mil- 
lion of  that  in  the  educational  opportunity  programs.  So  I  would 
pimply  like  to  balance  it  a  little  bit,  if  I  may,  and  to  say  that  the 
majority  of  what  I  said  today  had  to  do  with'access  and  choice  and 
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needy  students  and  not  §75,000,  but  you  have  to  take  that  into  con- 

sideration.  .       .  ^aVi5itf>  here  for  a  moment,  and 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  ^^^^'^'^'^'^^^Z,^^^^^  chancellor,  you 

some  of  it  I  agree  with  both  of^you  "^^^'^  ^^^^  that  original 
are  ab^olutfe  is 
intent.  And  th|it  is  what  we  ^f^^/"^ '  vou  touched  upon, 

move  it  back  There  ^^^JfJ,^^^  3  years,  W 

and  the  problem  has  become  more  se^^^^^ 

that  is  the  economic  segregation  oi  Ame^^^^    by  saying  that  it  was 
Wellesley  hit  the  fron  page  ot  theTnn^Jy  f/^^l^^^^^^^^^ 
going  to  admit         children  ot         ^.  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

xnany  other  f  j^^^Jf  J^f  ^uSiori  tWnk  clearly  Conpss 
been  forced  into  this  Kino  or  si^uu  ^^^^^ 

wants  to  make  sure  that  the  J.^^Q     would  like  to  add 

Mr.  Whalen.  I  agr^-200  P^f  f^^^^/^V.^^^^  the  aver- 

that  the  average  f^P^l"^P°^!J"iH^^  very 
age  family-income  m  the  1^^^^^  add. J, think 

interesting.  Not  i?'ti)e  City  Univereuy,  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^ 

wants  to  gQt  Jin^is  ^^^^  to  me.-I  would  like 

Mr  Ach™AN.  l^:^^^^''Swthe  a^^nt  that  the  public  in- 
to ask  a  Question.  If  we  set  asiae  me    s  ^.^^^  ^ 

stitutions  were  established  for  ^tho^^^^     coum  ^^^^  ^ 
private  institutions  aiid  we  ac^^^^^^ 

your  basic  argnment  that  we  shom^  ^  |     |  ^^^^  ^^o^  ^^il<^ 

on  an  actual  percentage  of  the  fff ^  „  talking  about  food 

sophically  on  other  ^Xhhelme  arlXiTnf  S^^^^^        m  that 
stamps,  how  do  we  adopt  the  same  argui  ^^^^ 
we  have  to  give  those  Igo^le  w^^^^^^^^^  STSeTof  ha&urger? 

S?we^Thel^givS  n°  n^if^re^nT^ 

funtb^ause  there  ^if  W^^^  o'"ide  of  the 

Mr.  Whaujn.  rdo  "^Vs^^Sf  \f      ^^^^^^^  certainly.  But 

table.  But  I  would  respond:  That  is  a  toub"  4"^ 

let  me  say  something.  ^  And  I  think  the 

We  all  serve  the  public.  We  fJ^^^J^^^^^^^^^  small  amount 

:     independent  institution^  seffe  I  do  ilieve  that  under  the 

of  money.  And  I  would  al^  ^^.l^^^there  ifS  S  of  commit- 
University^of  the  State  of  New  York  th^je  ^  ^t  of  examples  about 
ment  to  a  dual  system.  I  thf  k  we  can  tase  u  u  _  ^ 

.  hamburger  and        f  ^^^^^^^^  suggestinfa  little  bit 

rifer"  ifwl  ^^^^^^^^  ^Jtt^  «  1 
foLld^  s^hS^dSte^bS  ^Tofsure  that  it  is  serv- 

ing  anybody's  purpose.  ^      trr'iHuate  of  an  independent 

llr.  Owens.  May  I  <^o«lment.^As  a  phr^  what 

college  maybe  I  can  belp  y<Hi.  Wg^^  f  JJ^  sSte  subsidies  should 
you  are  saying  m  terms  of  at  the  St^  £  th^  S^e  manner  as  Pell 
le  given  to  the  students^  m^^^^^^ 

grants  are  given?  .^r anted  tnat  o^w   w  student  in  a  State 

IvSy-Ueto^t  ^ts^Uy^^'^^r.  n,ade  available  to 
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the  student  instead  of  to  the  institution,  the  student  would  be  free 
to  choose,  add  that  to  his  Federal  subsidy,  and  he  can  go  where  he 
wants  to  go. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Well,  I  have  refrained  from  that.  We  have  a 
system,  and  it  is  an  important  system,  and  Joe's  right  about  that,- 
and  we  cannot  turn  it  upside  down.  * 

Mr.  Owens.  I  am  not  sure  it  would  turn  it  upside  down,  but 
merely  to  create  a  choice. 

Mr.  Whalen.  We  do  need  choice -as  well  as  access.  I  think  it  is 
tremendously  important.  And  my  testimony  tries  to  simply  get  to 
the  point  that  if  we  can  be  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  independ- 
ent sector  and  the  public  sectors  cost  the  same,  the  pricing  is  differ- 
ent, because  of  the  tax  support  given  in  the  State,  and  therefore 
'  i-ederal  programs  can  be  very  helpful  to  us  and  very  helpful  in  this 
area.  * 

And -I  was  responding  to  the  $75,000,  I  think,  which  I  think  ig- 
nored 95  percent  of  my  expression  about  trying  to  have  needy  stu- 
dents in  our  institution. 

Mr.  Owens.  I  would  just  ask  a  f6w  other  questions.  One,  about 
the  problem  of  administering  the  aid  program.  How  does  that  com- 
pare to  the  cost  of  fundraising?  You  spend. quite  a  considerable 
amount  of  money  raising  funds.  I  do  not  suppose  you  spend  as 
much,  I  imagine  the  cost  of  administering  your  aid  program  is  so 
infinitessknal. 

(?o?n  A^**^^'  "^^^  administration  of  our  aid  program  costs  us  about 
§3«>0,000  in  direct  salaries,  the  administration  of  our  development 
program,  which  we  pay  for  from  money  that  raise,  the  total  cost 
of  about  $160,000. 

We  have  a  much  smaller  development  office  than  we  have  a  fi- 
nancial aid  office. 

Mr.  Owens.  Your  development  produces  what  percentage  of  your 
overall  budget  versus  your  aid  program? 

Dr.  Cohen.  If  you  leave  out  research  grants,  our  development 
produces  only  about  $1.5  million.  Your  aid  program  produces 
about,  what,  6  million  is  it,  or  more?  I  think  it  is  more  than  that. 
But  you  have  touched  on  another  issue.  Congressman,  and  that  is 
m  the  endowment  development  piece,  which  is  related  to  what  we 
are  talking  about,  I  think  it  is  an  excellent  idea.  I  have  one  modest 
Suggestion.  You  made  it  very  clear  that  institutions  should  receive 
and  award  on  a  one-time  only  basis.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  ought 
to  reward,  do  an  incentive  piece  in  this  legislation,  to  reward  an 
institution  which  does  a  particularly  good  job  using  that  seed 
money,  arid  you  might  tie  it  to  an  important  public  aspect.  That,  as 
 you  say,  that  these  endowment  moneys  are  for  universities'  discre- 
tionary purposes.  . 

But  if  a  university  does  very  well  using  that  seed  mcaiey,  if,  for 
^       example,  he  uses  that  endowment  for  what  are  clearly  publicly  val- 
.  '♦       uabie 'purposes  such  as  scholarships,  it  seems  to  me  that  you  might 
leave  some  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  money  that  you  have 
for  a  second  time  around  for  secondary  institutions. 

Mr.  Owens.  The  new  immigrants  program,  who  are  the  new  im- 
migrants? Can  you  give  me  sontie  examples? 

Dr.  Cohen.  New  immigrants  come  from  70  different  countries. 
They  come  from  Latin  America,  they  come  from  Korea,  Vietnam^ 
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China,  the  Soviet  Union,  Iran,  they  come  from.  Greece,  they  come 
from  Italy,  they  come  from  Nigeria,  and  I  could  go  on  and  on  and 
on-  ' 

Queens  has  a  half  a  million  residents  who  have  come  to  this 
country,  I  would  say  in  the  last  10  or  15  years.  These  are  separate 
from  our  foreign  students,  as  we  have  1>000  card-carrying  foreign 
students.  But  we  -have  4,000-plus  foreign  born-students  who  gradu- 
ate the  high  schools  of  New  York  City,  come  to  thte  college,  are  tal- 
ented  and  motivated  students,  but  do  not  have  the  kinds  of  a  grasp 
of  the  language  which  they  need  to  succeed,  in  theVway  that  they 
can  in  a  college  of  this  sort.  And  we  do  not  have  the^kind  of  target- 
ed funds  which  could  let  us  address  that  particular  prbblem. 

Dr.  Murphy.  This  gets  magnified  throughout  the  CiW  University 
of  our  180,000  students,  30  percent  come  from  homes  id  which  Eng- 
lish is  not  or  was  not  the  ori^nal  language.  And  that  has  not  dif- 
fered very  much  from  the  turn  of  the  century,  when  the  two  ijjinci- 
pal  languages,  other  than  English,  were  Yiddish  and  Itklian,  and 
-today,  80  years  later,  it  is  Spanish  and  some  oriental  language.  ' 
And  that  percentage  roughly  hds  been  the  same  for  some  SO  years. 
So  that  we  face  -certain  kinds  of  structural  problems,  first  Venem- 
Jtion  Americans,  in  a  way  no  other  institution  ever  faces  ^n  the 
same  magnitude.  And  we  could  use  all  kinds  of  help.  \ 

This  is  the  first  I  hear  of  Saul's  notion.  And  any  moneys  that  arte 
appropriated  for  that  purpose,  not  just  in  terms  of  English  and 
terms  of  a  second  language,  but  the  fact  that  many  of  our  peopld 
come  to  the  city  and  the  boroughs  who  are  seriously  damaged  be4 
cause  of  the  language  handicap.  ' 

The  family  needs  certain^types  of  help,  tl^e  student  needs  certain 
types  of  help.  If  the  student  is  older,  he  often  has  to  work  fmd  he 
often  has  to  work  at  minimum  wage  because  that  is  the  only  job  he 
''can  find.  ^ 

Mr.  Simon-  It  seems  to  me  that  what  you  are  talking  about  there 
really  ties  in  with  another  problem  that  is  more  than  a  new  immi- 
grant problem,  and  that  is  the  whole  world  of  functional  adult  illit- 
eracy. We.have  tried  in  the  college  work-study  portion  of  this  to 
move  a  little  more  in  that  direction.  Could  we  use  college  work 

study?  '  -cf-  ' 

Dr.  Cohen.  You  can  use  college  work-stiidy  and  FIF^I  (ph).  For- 
example,  we  have  a  FII^I  grant  which  tries  to  address  the  problem 
of  illiteracy  among  younsten3,who  are  in  the  high  school  who  come 
to  this  country  within  the  last  year  or  so.  They  sit  in  high  school 
classes  because  they  are  placed  there  because  of  their  age,  so  they 
sit  in  the  9th  grade,  in  the  7th  grade,  and  .  do  not  understand  a 
thing,  drop  out  by  the  11th  grade.  Now  we  have  done  two  things: 
We  have  used  the  FIPSI  grant  to  support  our  college  students  who 
will  act  as  tutors  to  high  school  students  who  are  literate  and  cop-, 
versant  in  the  home  language,  who  in  turn  then  work  with  the  il-^ 
literate  students;  and  we  are  trying  to  develop  a' parenting, frame- 
work as  well  So  we  are  trying  eventually  to  refer  parents  who  are 
also  illiterate  to  the  high  school  programs  for  literacy.  We  could 
plug  the  college  work-study  program  into  this  very  well,  because 
nearly  everyone  of  our  tutor©  clearly  is  eligible  for  work  study, 
since  they  are  all  immigrants  themselves.  So  we  find  that  our  prob- 
lem  now  is  a  ceiling  on  our  work-study  funds.  There  was  a  time 
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,    when  work  study,  when  used  unimagihativeiy,  you  really  could  not 

hnd  enough  jobs  in  tiie  college  for  them,  so  three  students  would  be 
sitting  at  one  table.  That  is  no  longer  the  issue,  if  we  work  cre- 
ativeiy  in  areas  like  this. 

Mr.  Simon.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  we  ought  to  be  moving  beyond 
the  immigrant.  " 

Dr.  Cohen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simon.  One  of  the  things  I  do  in  my  district,  I  have  open 

office  hours  where  people  come  in  and  say  they  need  a  job.  I  ask 
the  first  question,"Can  you  read  and  write?"  and  it  is  just  amazing 
the  number  of  people,  that  whenever  there  is  that  awkward 
moment  of  silence,  1  know  what  the  answer  is  going  to  be.  And 
somehow  we  ought  to  be  doing  something  and  we  ought  to'  be  utiliz- 
ing, if  possible,  our  institlitions  of  higher  education  to  be  of  assist- 
ance on  that  problem.  It  seems  to  rae  that  it  ti^  in  with  this  new 
immigrant  problem  that  you  have  testified  about. 

Mr.  AcKERMAN-  Out  of  curiosity,  how  many  students  are  receiv- 
ing, either  numerically  or  percentagewise,  the  maximum  Pell 
Grant  m  either  the  private  or  public  sector,  if  you  have  thc^  num- 
bers.-' It  might  be  interesting  to  look  at  what  percentage  of  the  new 
Americans  there  are. 

Mr.  Whalen.-I  will  get  that  information  for  you  in  a  little  bit 
Seventy-five  percent  of  students  in  the  independent  sector  are 
qualifitjd  for  financial  aid.  I  can  give  you  that  number.  So  three  out 
of  four  ol  the  students  that  are  commg  to  us  do  qualify  .  for  finan- . 
cial  aid.         -  ^  * 

I  am  sure  we  have  those  numbers.  "  x 

Dr.  Murphy.  You  asked  two  questions.  You  asked  one  question 
-  but  you  are  getting  different  answers.  You  did  not  ask  what  per- 
.  centage  you  are  getting  from  financial  aid.  1  think  your  percentage 
IS  correct,  if  that  was  the  question.  You  asked  full  Pell. 

Mr.  Whalen.  Yes,  I  was  just  trying  to  say  what  I  knew  about  the 
percentage. 

Mr.  ACKE'RMAN.  Which  percentage  of  the  students? 

Dr.  Murphy.  We  have-aBout  55,000  on  full  Pell,  but  we  have 
110,000  on  some  form  of  financial  aid.  It  is  50  percent  of  our  full- 
time  students  in  the  senior  colleges,  and  it  is  higher  in  community 
colleges.  But  we  estimate  that  out  of  our  180,000  students,  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  them  are  part-timers  which  means  some  of 
them  will  qualify  for  Peli  money  but  none  of  them  will  qualify  for 
tuition  assistance  program  money.  But  out  of  180,000,  110,-000  get 
somk  type  of  financial  aid. 

Mr.  AcKEHMAN.  And  about  half  of  them  get  full  Pell? 

Dr.  Murphy.  Yes.  •  " 

Mr.  AcKEKMAN.  Is  there  any  breakdown  availabler  ' 

Dr.  Murphy.  The  university  has  gone  from  2  to  12  percent  in  the 
last  2  years  in  the  category  of  oriental  students.  Sau]  s  percentages 
here  mdy^  be  even  more  dramatic  than  that. 

Dr.  .Cohen.  My  guess  is  that -it  would  be  significantly  higher. 
What  was  initially  very  heavily  black  and  Hispanic  is  now  much 
broader  at  this  college;  roughly  a  third  of  those  who^were  coming 
in  are,  we  think,  recently  arrived  oriental,  Greeks,  et  cetera,  and 
are  certainly  of  Hispanic  population,  and  mkny  of  the  blacks  are 
also  new  arrivals. 
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Mr  Whalen.  I  cannot  give  you  the  specific  number  for  CICU,  be- 
cause I  do  not  have  that.  We  do  have  it  for  the  total  independent 
sector,  $99  million  with  Pell.  That  does  not  help  to  answei^the  spe- 
cific question,  however.  1  am  going  to  say,  on  our  campus  where  we 
have  5,000  students,  we  have  pretty  much  close  to  40  percent  re- 
ceiving a  full  Pell  Qrant,  maybe  50  percent.  I  am  going  to  go  on  the 
lower  side  because  I  do  not  want  to  find  out  that  t  am  wrong,  but  I 
a,m  pretty  sure  it  is  close  to  that  now. 
Mr.  Brush.  We  have  about  one-third  of  75  five  percent. 
Mr.  AcKERMAN.  Seventy^ive  percent  actually  getting  aid? 
Mr.  Brush.  Actually  getting  Pell;  of  that  aiSount  one-t^ird -would 
be  gettmg  a  full  Pell.  We  are  not  mentioning  the  number  of  the 
youngsters  who  are  getting  full  Pell  who  come  from  single-parent \ 
homes  where  the  father  has  died,  whatever. 

Mr.  SciAME.  Tht^  number  in  terms  of  minority  students  and  for- 
eign studentis,  last  year  out  of  an  enrollment  of  18,900,  there  were 
2,200  minority  students,  there  were  1,000  permanent  residents  who 
do  not  fall  into  those  categories,  arid  there  were  roughly  1,000  for- . 
eipi  sttidents.  So  we  have  the  same  problems,  Queens  College  may 
be  part  of  the  City  University  and  St.  John's  may  be  a  private  in- 
stitution, but  we  compete  harmoniously  for  similar  students  and 
we  have  students  with  the  same  kind  of  financial  needs. 

The  problem  is  that  our  tuition  now  in  September  will  be  four 
times  the  tuitioh  here,  or  at  least  .three  times.  And  at  the  sdme 
time,  we  have  students  who  want  to  go  to.  both."  We  think  they 
make  the  selection  that  they  would  like;  we  try  to  come  up  with 
packages  that  are  attractive. 

And  I  think  the  bottom  line  ia  to  prdvide  this  diversity-  The  fact 
that  the  private  sector^  CICU,,  the  Coitimission  on  Independent  (Al- 
leges-and  Universities  must  come  to  the  table  with  CUNY  and 
SUN Y.  We  have  to  live  harmonious  in  this  State.  We  have  over  200 
.^colleges  and  universities.  And  let  me  tell  you,  the  financial  aid  pro- 
lionals  in  this  State  have  tried  to  maintain  ail  of  this  m  a  very 
unpolitical  way. 

When  I  served  as  State^  president,  I  believe  the  congressman  was 
'State  senator,  and  we  attempted  to  do  whatever  we  could  do  to 
insure  that  wt>  call  could  live  together.  And  now  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  situation  has  really  gotten  very  precarious  and  dangerous. 
And  I  ani  fearful  of  it. 

I  think  St.  John  s  can  live  together  with  'Queens,  and  I  think 
Ithaca  can  live  with  the  State  university,  pi^bvided  there  are  suffi- 
cient funds.  Although  there  never  have  been  sufficient  funds.  But 
what  is  in  jeopardy  rigiit  now  are  the  State  allotment  formulas,  the 
'  assessment  rates,      *  .  .  .    ^.  .... 

So  we  have  som'e  very  serious  concerns  out  there.  We  ne^  help 
and  we  need  some  objective,  clear,  concise  thinking  from  the  out- 
side. 

We  need  people  in  your  position  who  can  say  that  we  wallpto 
keep  everybody  living  together.  It  is  y^ry  confusing  for  the  stu-  . 
dents,  the  cost  factor.  We  now  have  a  full-time  peraon  administer- 
ing the  Peil  Program,  He  is  a. professional,  assistant  to  the  director,, 
with  two  additional  professionals  working  haff  time  solely  on  Pell,, 
a  full-time  clerk-typist  and  three  student  workers;  That  is  to  moni- 
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tor  very  carefully  3,500  Peil  recipients,  It  does  not  speak  to  the 
pomt  otthe  entire  Federal  process,  which  is  very  complicated. 

When  ypu  are  sitting  with  a  recent  immigrant  parent  who 
speaks  bpanash  or  Chinese  and  who  does  not  understand  when  you 
say.  Can  you  bring  in  your  1040,"  and  cannot  figure  out  the 
number,  I  am  beginning  to  worry  about  this  problem  of  illiteracy. 

We  heard  a  quote  that  in  the  year  2000,  40  percent  of  th^  people 
will  not  b^  ab  e  to.  read  that  sign  as  they  leave  this  room,  in  terms 
ot  occupancy  level.  That  is  how  bad  it  will  become.  Illiteracy  is  a 
problem.  Our  concern  is  on  a  day^to^iay  basis.  The  problems  that 
are  .'encountered  m  the  financial  aid  office  by  the  student  workere, 
by  the  financial  aid  professionals,  in  tiding  to  relate  one  to  one,  in 
trying  to  facilitate  this  process  of  filling  out  forms,  instead  of 
application  they  have  to  fill  out  their  Pell  application, 

j^^^S'.^i^^"  ^i^^       TAP  application  and  back 

and  forth  to  the  baiik.  The  proc^  is  completely  involved.  It  is 
huge,  It  is  onerous,  it  is  confusing/And  that  is  one  ofHhe  reasons 
that  there  is  no  money. 

ffi^nA?^"mu^"'^  y^^^'  did  they  give  us,  roughly  $13,000, 
$14,UUU.  ihat  could  never  pay  for  even  one  professional.  So  it  is  a 
very  involved  situation  in  which  I  think  meeting  with  people  such 
as  you  have  met  today  and  what  you  are  doing  across  the  country 
meeting  with  some  6^rents,  I  think  that  is  the  best  way  to  find  out 
And  also  to  hear  about  students  who  have  made  it  through  the 
cycle.  . 

Last  year  we  had  five  students  who  had  made  it  through  the 
system,  speak  about  how  they  went  through  the  financial  aid  pro- 
gram and  how  it  helped  them  to  get  where  they  are  today,  and4hat 
js  what  we  have  to  hear  about.  Not  so  much  the  emphasis  on  stu- 
dents who  are  defaulting  on  loans.  What  is  the  true  default  rateISs 
It  as  high  as  w6  hear?  Four  years  ago  we  asked  for  the  cumulative 
aefeult  rate  on  GSL's.  We  reduced  our  list  down  to  2  percent.  .  ' 

The  initial  list  had  students  who  had  died  4  years  ago/ And  what 
happens  is  that  the  public  picks  up  that  kind  of  information  jrnd  it' 
just  beats  down  on  students.  The  famous  David  Susskind  qu^ion, 
across  the  country  we  hear  that  students  are  deadbeats,  they  do 
not  want  to  work,  they  do  not  pay  back  their  loans.  Imagine  that 
being  broadcast  on  national  TV  in  every  State.  I  was  fortunate  to 
respond  to  that  question,  and  it  is  absolutely  erroneous.  - 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  may  just  use  a  couple  of  phrases  from  you  to 
lobby.  You  mentioned  what  we  want  to  do  is  to  preserve,  and  we 
do,  there  is  no  question  about  it.  The  second  thing  we  want  to  do  is 
to  increase  access,  and  the  third  is  to  in  some  modest  way  improve 
quality  in  part  having  less  dependent  on  your  own  resources  for 
student  aid.  You  mentioned  you  went  from  $1  to  $G  million  in  stu- 
dent aid.  We  are  improving  the  quality  of  the  library  program  as- 
sistance for  faculty  |tudy  abroad. 

One  of  the  most  ominous  thin^js  is  just  the  general  trend  of  a  de- 
clining percentage  of  faculty  members  studying  abroad,  it  has -to  be 
a  terrible  thing  for  the  kind  of  world  we  are  living  in. 

We  have  put  this  program  together  through  a  varietjVof  things, 
but  basically  increasing  the  Peil  Grant  Programs  is  goiilfe  to  help 
every  one  of  your  schools;  GSL  is  going  to  help  every  one  of  your 
schools;  the  block  grant  should  help  every  one  of  your  schools;'  if  we 
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,  ■  Ter^'or^Z'^r^^i^^  of.k.,.^^,  should  help 

thing  Not  a  Sft?i  tS^.^  "^^^^^^^^  "  tremendous 
to  hive  500  (}00  n,ni^^?  ^         asset  to  the  Nation 

t&Td'fcTynheSt^ird  ^  ^^^-^ 

we  can  n^ake;  forgetting  everytS  elL  ^vestment 

lilS'lU^'fwi  *f  ^  ^^""^  ^"^^  Vrogram  across,  we  have  to  have  peoDle 

We  reaily  appreciate  your  testimony,  what  you  are  doin^  Tf  m« 
colleagues  have  any  final  comments?  ^ 
Mr  AcKEKMAN.  It  is  just  good  to  i>e  home  again 

ti^^'u^e\%Zls^^^^  ~«  -ter.  Next 

now  ov^r  trcLirrm^W.f^.t      ^'^'^u^"^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

Jil  J  ^       orgajiization  where  we  are  suddosp<^ 

mZT  '^^scuss  issues  a^d  Tr^  to  S 

thmgs  out  My  comments  today  were  simply,  llu^  to  sav  th«f  T 

thf  onf  hf/tv"^  !?^Tn  you  can  come  up  with'?  Now 

would  be  appredatod         ^     ^  suggestions  you  have 

Mr.  Owens,  you  want  to  add  somethinK'? 
Mr.  Owens.  No  comment, 

much.  Wreciate.  your  being  here.  Thank  you  very  '/ 

miler^^^^L^V^''  ''""^'^^  '^'^'^^  above^ntitled 
[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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P>UPARjfcD  Statement  or  Saul  B.  Cokkn,  Prssidsj^t  ok  Qukiins  Colucgk 

I  wouia  like  to  put  emphmis  in  this  twtimony,  not  on  individual  part«  of  the  Sul^ 
committee  s  recomniendations,  but  rather  on  an  overall  strategy  -of  linkage  and  le^ 
verage  for  thi^  recoininendations.  Certainly  if  what  has  been  propo^  by  Con-^ 
gres^an  Simon  and  his  committee  members  should  be  realized,  it  would -reprettent 
a  m^or  new  beginning  for  higher  i^ducation.  I.  therefore,  want  to  take  this  occasion 
^  to  commend  the  document  highly.  wi.«*wuu 

rrL^'i^J'lA''^^^^        ni06t  of  the  legislation  in  higher  education  that  stemmed 
*f  ^^^Shor  Muc^ition  Act  of  1965  was  that  many  fme  programs  were  unrelat- 

•      t  .       %  ^^^^     individual  pn^ams  were  therefore  never  maxi^ 

i^r  T.^l^  ^^"^  examples  of  how  linkage  s:ould  take  place  in  the  prc^ 
posed  1985  Act.  Kecommendatioiu^  for  Title  III^The  Black  College  and  IJniveiiity 
Aft,  call  lor  new  academic  programs  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields  including  Ensrlish 
languages,  premodical.  etc.  It  in  vitally  important  that  mean«  be  found  to  ^tren^hen 
5f;-f  ^-vl^f '  They  are  m  danger  and  they  need  help.  But  the  issue  is  not  only  the 
yitahtAy>f^he  jnstitutjon;  it  is  also  the  long^erm  future  of  the-student  whom  the 
HistiJ^  i0^y*^rj^^.  We  must  be  concerned  with  what  happens  to '^the  younc  Black 
stud&iU  whenl?^/she  graduates  from  a  Black  college.  I  believe  there  is  an  opportune 
ty  to  use  other  proposed  parts  of  the  act  ingeniously.  We  couid  provide  portable 
scholarships  for  graduates  from  the  institutions  supported  by  the  Blitck  College  and 
Umvenjity  Act  ircm  the  proposed  Graduate  Intei^national  and  Laiujuage  Studies 
prugrams  Title  VI  We  could  also  set  aside  for  some  students  from  these  Colleges 
a  number  of  Ment  Scholatshipii  for  Talented  Teachers  from^Title  V-  > 

MorfcX)ver,.in  looking  at  Title  III,  it  occurs  to  me  tliat  another  group  worthy  of 
categorical  aid,  m  addition  to  Blacks  and  Hispanics,  is  the  new  immigrants.  At  QC 
tor  example,  we  have  approximately  4,500  foreign^born  students,  excellent  students 
who  have  arrived  m  thig  country  relatively  recently.  Their  main  problem  is  with 
the  hnghsh  language;  While  mo6t  have  graduated  from  New  Yofk  City  high  schools 
their  command  of  the  language  is,  nevertheless,,  not  in  keeping  with  their  command 
hL«  .I'L^r^'  native  languages,  and  we  lack  the  supplementary  support  needed  to 
help  them  r^ize  th^ir  fullest  potential.  If,  as  a  Title  III  ini^titution,  we  could  re- 
ceive categoimi  support  to  provide  Tnuch  more,  intensive  work  in  the  English  Lan-  ' 
guage  Institutes,  this  important  human  element  in  the  life  of^'tBe"  CoUege  and. 
indeed,  New  York  City  and  the  Country  could  be  jifstly  served. 

_  Another  exiimple  of  linkage  and  leverage  is  to  be  found  inTWi'  V.  The  Merit 
fcchokKPship  Program  for  Undergraduates  could  be  tied  to  the  pr^l^sed  talented 
ieacl^ers  fellowship  Prt^ram.  Instead  of  assigning  two  Fel lowiih ipe  filexperienced 
.  teachers  trom  each  district,  one  might  take  the  that  is' proposed  for  each 

tt^acher  and  provide  $5,000  for  entering  ie^fchers  who  have  been  un4ergraduate 
M^nt  .Scholars  and  provide  them  with  supplementary  funding  to  enSmce^  their 
skills  over  a  number  of  years.  Another  example  in  Title  V  has  to  do  with  the  school- 
college  partnership.  One-could  link  this  partnet^hip  to  the  Merit  Scholars  and  tal^ 
ented  teachers  by  scfleilmg  flK)se  coHe^^es  that  train  the  Merit  Scholars  to  become 
engaged  m  school  pfirtnerships  that  include  providing  the  talented  teachers  with 
college  rt^-arch  opportunitu>s.  CoUege^^nerated  mentoring  fn-ograms  could  then  be 
ted  into  the  schools  at  which  the  former  Merit  Scholars  are  now  stationed  as  talent- 
fcxi  U^nchers. 

rr^'^i^\^n?'!^}^  underscore  the  value  of  what  is«proposed  in  Titles  VI,  VII  and  VIII 
l  itic  yiu  In  particular,  C^perative  Education,. supports  progams  which  tie  the  ap- 
plication ot  studies  t^)  work  expt^riences  in  a  way  which  am  permit  liberal  arts  insti^ 
tutions  to  remam  viable  while  giving  sludents  a  sensi?  of  vocational  and  professional 
dirfcKlioir  We  can  offer  as  an  exan\f$!e  our  experience/at  QutH^s  College  in  the  grad- 
uate held  of  arts^and  sciences.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  first  progratns  of  this  tyi>e  to  have 
V'  l^^^^l'-^^y  ^^>P  we  are  very  pleased  with  the  results  to  date* 

Utle  iX,  the  itraduate  Fellowship  Program  is  Olie  that  Cohtifiues  to  warrtni  sup- 
port, and  the  prop<^  increase  in  stipends  is  certainly  needed.  However,  the  eni- 
phasjs  on  mmonty  fellowships  is  one  which  requires  not  simply  the  support  of  indi- 
vidual umvprh-itief4,  but  also  the  support  of  disciplines.  In  the  past  there  have  betm  a 
tew  isolated  efforts  to  target  particular  disciplines,  As  chairmai  of  CONPASS  (Con- 
sortium of  Professional  Associations),  I  wtis  involvcxi  in  pro^afas  tluit  were  able  to 
Urgetj^ertain  fields  such  as  geography  and  history.- This  wtis  the  late  1960's  and 
ciiriy  n)  s.  We  organised  consortia  of  universities  which  agreed  to  Ukv  minority  fel- 
lowship ri'cipjents  withm  a  particular  discipline,  and  to  create  a  network  amonir 
thc^>  umvei-sities  which  helped  the  minority  students  to  see  themselves  as  part  of  a 
broader  picture,  and  indeed  to  be<-ome  a  force  within  their  disdplim^s.  My  own  field 
ot  geography  is  a  gcxxi  example.  When  I  became  intetx^sted  in  the  problem  we  Had 
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only  two-black  Ph.D  s  By  tiie  mid  '70's  that  number  had  increased  to  over  -oO  as  a 
result  of  our  efforts  in  targeting  rainority  fellowships  which  we  had  succeeded  m 
^btainingirom  the  NSF  and  the  US.  Office  of  Education. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  •^continue  along  this  vein,  but  I  would  strongly  uj^e 
that  before  the  final  legislation  for  the  lUSS  Higher  Education  Act  is  completed  that 
a  very  thorough  analysis  of  this  leverage-hnkage  theme  is  pursued.  .  , 

Tm  BlC!iNTKNNIAL  OK  THK  BOARD  OF  RkGKJVTS  AND 

THE  -UnIVKKSITY  of  THK  Sl'ATK  OV  NkW  YoKK. 

vi/fcioRx  jvr,  Ma^  1,  im. 

SaVlfan,'  S'^C^n^re/w,  Cojnmittee  on  Education  arid  Labor.  SuU-ommittee  on 
Post^votidary  Educaiioa,  m  Cannon  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  DC.  - 

Dkak  Congressman  Simon:  Donald  J.  Nolan,  our  Deputy  Commifisioner  for 
ftiilher  and  Pi-ofessional  Education,  was  unable  to  testify  at  your  hearing  on  April  ^, 
1954  I  am  submitting  the  attached  statement  for  the  record  oj^H.R.  a240,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendment  of  1984.  We  find  many  of  thelSroposais  in  the 
bill  to  be  commendable  but  I  am  concerned  by  the  absence  of  a  continuing  state  role 
in  adhiinistering  several  Federal  prt^ams  and  in  planning  and  coordinating  post- 
secondarv  education.  .  .  '  , 

The  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents  and  I  will  continue  to  review  the  proposals 
for  HE  A  reauthorization  and  assist  you  in  your  leadership  to  re^thoriap  this  act. 
Sincerely.  Gokuon  M.  Ambacm. 

Attachment. 

Statkmsnt  of  Gokdon  M.  Ambach,  Prksioent  oy  the  Univkrsity  ok  thk  Statk  of  . 
Nkw  York,  ANq  Commissionkr  ok  Education 

"  ■  The  New  York  State  Education  Department  appreciates  this  opportuiiity  to 
bbwit  a  statemCht  on'the  proposal  by  Gon«r^man  Simon  for  f '^"^J)"^"^^"" 
•the  Higher  Education  Act,  which  contains  maiiy  elements  that  we  can  support 
strongly.  It  also  contains  certain  proposals  with  which  we  disagree.  We  need  addi- 
tional time  to  study  some  proposals,  particularly  TiUes  III  and  XI^  before  we  com- 

•  "1?New  York,^all  educational  ^titutionCTHStJltc  and  non-public  elementary.^- 
ondaryr  postsecondarv.  and  cultural,  are  part  of  The  University  of  the  Stete  of  New 
York  ThTRegent«  of  The  Univereity  of  the  Stat«  of  New  York  are  New  York  B  edu- 
cational governing  boar^an-d  set  edfucational  poUcy  for  the  State,  The  State  Educa- 
Jfor^pSrtmcnt  fsSir  administrative  arm.  In  February  1984,  iho  Hegente  i^ued 
a  comprVhen«ive  review  of  "Federal  Legislation  and  Education  m  New  York  State. 
A  copy  of  that  document  is  appended  to  this  statement.  It  includes  (pages  10 J-125)  a 
review  of  the  m^yor  issues  that  must  be  addressed  in  reauthomation  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Our  comments;  in  this  statement  are  based  on  that  review. 

The  basic  aims  of  Congressman  Simon's  propoeai-expanded  access  and  enhanc^ 
aualitv-~are  laudable,  However,  a  serious  flaw  in  the  proposal  is  tliat  it  do^  not 
adequately  recflgniat^  the  responsibility  of  the  states  to  coordinate  tio8ts«;ondary 
Indet^.  it  would  ^aken.  tfie  ability  of  states  to  set  higfer  education 
policy  At  the  postsecondary  level,  there  xtmst  be  a  strong  .partnership  among  insti- 
tutions  of  higher  education,  state  higher  Sucation  agencies,  and  the  Pff/r^'J^^; 
ernment.  We  do  not  believe  tiiat  this  proposal  fosters  that  partnership.  The  Regents 
believe  that  Fi«deral  .higher  education  pr<«rams,  other  tton  direct  student  aid  and 

■  competitive  research  grunt  programs,  should  aid  state  higher  education  agencies  to 
atisist  colleges  and  universities  in  meeting  national  objectives.  „ 
We  urge  that  the  Congress  give  careful  consideration  to  the  maintenance  ot  a 
strong  institutional/state/Federal  partnership  in  post^ondary  education,  and  that 
reauthoriaition  include  effective  measures  to  strengthfen  that  partnership. 

TITLE  I.  tXJNTINUINU  lWSKCONDARV  KDUCATIOj/pKOCKAM  ANU  PLANNlNC 

The  proposed  revision  to  Title  I  would  embrace  (ffoits  to  provide  education  out- 
rtn  ch  to  aduUs.  veterans,  the  illiterate,  and  the  incarcerated.  These  all  are  popula- 
l  ons  with  Hpec  ai  needs,  To^erent  extents,  thelates  are  attempting  te  addrf^ 
K  needs  It  might  be  most^ffective,  therefore,>9  provide  pppdation-based  for- 
muS  grants  to  state  higher  education  agencies,  which  would- make  awards  to  higher 
education  institutions  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  unproving  efforts  to  ad- 
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dtms  needs.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  coordination  of  th^  effort*  With  re- 
lated efforts  under  the  Vocational  ilducation  Act  and  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act.  .    ^  • 

We  strongly' disagree  with  the  proposal  to  delete  the  Education  Information 
Center  (EIC)  program.  In^New  York,^the  EIC  program  has  been  a  clear  succesij. 
With  Federal  jiid,  aid  from  the  Kellogg  Foundation,  and  IcKal  re«)urc«^,  we  created 
a  netwoirk  of  sev^i  Education  .Information  Onters  located  in  libraries  and  commu- 
"nity-baiied  organizations.  Between  1980  and  1983,  they  served  almost  170,000  clients, 
at  an  average  coot  of  only  $6.51  per  person.  An  evaluation  in  1983  of  New  York's 
EICs  found  that  most  users  were  udulUi,  25  or  older.  Over  20  percent  were  unem- 
ployed and  seeking  employment  or  additional  education  or  skill  development  to  im- 
prove their  job  proijpecta.  Sixty  percent  had  incomes  below  |1G,000.  Over  90  percent 
said  they  found  new  information  at  an  EIC. 
I     Mucation  Information  Centers,  can  be  important,  and  notably  cost^fficient,  con- 
i  tributoni  to  the  maintenance  of  a  well-educated  citiitenry.  Rather  than  eliminate  tlie 
'  progi-am,  we  strongly  urge  that  it  be  reauthorixed,  in  a  separate  part  of  Title  I,  to 
meet  the  education  information  needs  of  110  million  adult  Americana. 

TITLK  II.  STRKNGTHltNXNG  UHHAEY  KKSOUKeSS 

The  propct^l  would  revise  programs  of  suppport  for  college  and  research  libraries, 
,  and  for  library  training  and  research,  in  the  following  ways:  (1)  Introducing  a 
"needs  test''  for  institutional  participation  in  thel?esource  Development  <irants  pro- 
gram (Part  A),  We  have  not  analysed  the  effect  of  the  specific  elements  proposed 
I  and  wish  to  «tudy  them  further.  (2)  Emphasizing  library  use  of  technology  and  mi- 
nority education  programs  under  Training,  Research,  and  Development  (Part  B).  We 
suppport  such  emphases.  We  strongly  support  reauthorization  of  the  Strengthening 
Research  Library  Resources  program  (Part  C).  New  York  has  11  comprehensive  re- 
search  libraries  recognized  for  their  contributions  to  scholarshipf'and  research. 

TWiM  IV.  SlUUkNT  FINANCIAL  ASiSUitANCK 

"  ■       ■  I 

A  strong  state/ Federal /institutional  partnership  is  essential  to  effective  ^student  ' 
aid  fundipg  and  delivery.  We  recognize  that  the  Federal  role  in  assuring  access  to  * 
pc«tsecondary  education  is  carried  out  principally  through  student  financial  aid  pro- 
gT^ttins.  Currently,  some  $lp  billion  in  student  aid  is  provided  from  Federal,  state, 
instit,utionaU  and  private  sources. 

New  York  has  the  largest  state  student  aid  program  in  the  Nation^  In  1^82-83,  w^ 
provided  $313,1  million  intrants,  loans,  and  scholarsJnps  to  almotit  371,000  stu- 
dents, accounting  for  about^e-third  of  all  funds  spent  by  all  the  states  on  the.stu- 
dent  aid  grants.  At  the  same  time,  students  in  New  York  received  $323  million  in 
;J*e!l  Grants  and  took  out  411,000  Guaranteed  Student  Loans. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  adequacy  of,  and  interrelationships  among,  Federal, 
State,  and  other  sources  of  student  aid.  Evidence  suggestij  that  the  balance  among 
grants,  work,  and  loans  in  the  student  aid  delivery  system  may  have  shifted  too  far 
towards  loans.  This  does  not  mean  that  we  favor  further  restrictions  on  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  liOan  prc^am.  What  it  does  mean  is  that  possible  unmanageable  loan  . 
burdens  are  being  placed  pn  feven  our  lower  income  students,  who  are  least  able  to 
bear  them.  Tl'  oi^r  student  aid  systems  are  to  work,  the  balance  must  be  shifted  back 
towards  granti?  and  work,  so  that  student*  need  not  rely  so  heavily  on  loans  to  meet 
thcr  costs  of  attending  college  beyond  the  self-help  currently  expected  of  students 
and  their  families, 

Pell  gran  la 

We  applaud  the  propcjsal  to  restore  "entitlement"  status  to  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram. This  is  essential  if  the  Pell  Grant  is  to  continue  to  function  as  the  Nation's* 
basic  student  aid  program.  Restoration  of  xia  "entitlement"  status  is  one  of  the  most 
signficant  reforms  needed  in  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  also  support  inclusion 
in  statute  of  a  Master  Schedule  and  specific  provisions  governing  family  contribu- 
tion. These  proposed  revisions  will  help  to  assure  tbat  low  and  middle  income  fami- 
iieij  can  determine  in\advance  the  aid  they  c^n  count  on*  and  that  thi§  aid^vill  be  . 
available  in  a  timelv  manner.  We  also  agre^  with  the  proposed  statutory  definition 
of  an  "independent'  student. 

In  addition,  the  value  of  the  Peil  Grant  clearly  needs  attention  as  do  other  aspects 
of  the  program.  The  maximum  Pell  Gi^ant  clearly  must  be  increased.  Several  sugges- 
tions also  have  been  made  concerning  revision  of  the  current  percentage  of  cost  lim- 
itation, including  the  proposal  by  C/ongreseman  Simon  that  it  coVer  up  to  75  percent  % 
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of^  tuition  plus  aii  allowance  for  ik)n4uHxon  cobi«.  We  are  not  yet  ready  to  reconi-^ 
mend  any  of  the  suggestions  made  in  this  proposal. 

Colkge  wqrk  study 

t  We  believe  that  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  of^  whether  or  not 
fproprietary  institutions  that  are  duly  authorised  to  confer  degrees  by  the  fcjtates  in 
which  they  are  located  should  be  able  to  use  College  Work  Study  funds  for  on- 
campjiP  jobtt. 

CkimpuM  b<md  block  grant 

Congr^man  Simon  propoeas  t«  con«K)Udate  Supplemental  Educational  Opportuni- 
ty  G^antii  (SSeChL  National  Direct  Student  Loans  (NISii.),  and  State  Student  3j^n- 
tive  Granti/lSSIGKinto  a  Campus  Based  Block  Grant;^ 

We  strtJnglv  oppbee  inclusion  ^f  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  pn^am  in  a 
compus-baHecf  bloclc^ant.  SSIG  is  not  now  a-campu^-bassed  prc^am;  it  is  a  pn^am 
to  encourage  statetiYo  provide  student  aid  grants.  SSIG  lias  had  a  significant  iiiflu- 
ence  on  the  growth  of  state  student  aid  prc^ams;  therefore,  we  urge  that  SSIG  not 
be  incorporated  into  ajiy  campus  ba^ed  block  grant,  but  rather  that  it  be  reauthor- 
ized and  enhanced.  '  '  "  t 
Guaranteed  »tudeniHpan  prvgram 

The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  provides  a  significant  amount  of  financial 
assistance  for  students.  Li  response  to  the  changes  made  in  the  GSL  prj^rani  by  the 
Education  Amendments  of  im),  the  number  of  borrowers  in  New  York  .grew  by  20 
percent  betweien  1980-81  and  1981-82,  and  loan  volun^e  grew  by  30  percent.  Follow* 


lion  (including  PLUS  and  ALAS  loans).  ' ,  ^       ^  \  £  ^ 

We  believe  that  eligibility  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  should  not  be  i^tncted 
further.  In  particular,  we  oppc^  the  establishment  of  a  needs  t^  for  all  student* 
regardlesiJ  of  income  to  establish  eligibility  for  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 

We*  also^believe  tliat  the  income  ceiling  ^tablished  in  1981  should  be  reviewed  Af 
it  is  to  be  retained.  Curreiitly,  the  $30,000  income  ceiling  feet  in  1981  equals  ^ 
income  of  only  $22,500  in  1980  dollars.  ^    , ,         ^     .  , 

To  say  that  eligibility  for  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  should  not  be  restnaed  does 
not  mean  that  loans  are  appropriate  forms  of  financing  for  all-«tl3dents..  Students 
from  low  or  lower-middle  income  families  should  receive  sufficient  aid  i*n  the  form 
of  grants  to  assure  that  they  are  not  overburdened  by  debt,  ^e  urge  that  Bedersl 
student  grant  programs  provide  sufficient  aid  for  such  students  to  reverse  the  cur- 
rent over-reliance  on  loans.  V.,,^  ,  .  -  - 1.  j 
We  support  several  other  primfik^pn?  of  the  proposed  rev^on  to  the  G^^aptee^ 
Student  Umn  program,  including  th<?  concept  of  a  "lender  of  last  resort  in  each 
state  and,  especially,  eliminatiojv  of  the  loan  origination*  fee. 

Special  services  for  dmtdvantaged  students  / 


The  *'TOIO"  programs  authorized  in  Title  IV^lent  Search,  Upw^jrd  Bound,  Sp^ 
cial  Services  for  the  Disadvantaged,  Educational  Opportunitv  Centers,  and  Staff 
velopment)  are  intended  to  aid  students  from  disadvantaged  backgrounds  to  attend 
..-^taecondary  education  By  providing  a  variety  of  outreach  and  support  programs. 
'The  concept  of  a  state/ Fedeml/instituitonal  partnership  strongly  suggests  that  we 
need  a  better  coordination  o{^st;^»te  and  Federal  efforts  to  provide  access  to  Ppejaec- 
ondary  education  for  the  disadvant^ed.  in  order  to  assure  that  state  and  Federal 
resources  are  used  with  maximym  effectiveness.  Pjr^vision  of  an  appropriate  role  for 
state-  higlier  ^ucation  ageocics. would,  be  au  effective  way  io  assure  ^uch  cpordijta- 

Mn  reauthorization,  Upward  Bound  should  be  strengthened  and  ex^nded.  Onct 
considered  a  prototype.  Upward  Bound  has  prov^  S!^  effectiveness:  There  are  18 
Upward  Bound  programs  in  New  York  State.  It  is  particularly  important  to  consid- 
er the  level  of  Federal  support  needed  to  permit  Upward  Bound*6  objectives  to  be 
widely  achieved,  aiid  to  allow  flexibility  to  states  with  their  own  ^tablished  critena 
to  define  educationally  and  economically  disadvantaged  populations. 

rmz  y.  t^chw  prkparation 

In  New  York,  the  Regents  have  taken  strong  steps  to  assure  the  quality  of  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  including  competency  test  standartte  for  a  high 
school  diploma  tluit  are  the  highest  in  the  Nation.  To  assist  schools  to  meet  the 
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standards  expected  of  them,  The  Stat«  Education 'Department  has  adopts  an  ap- 
proach to  providing  services  and  assistance  that  concentrates  on  those  schools  xnoet 
m  need  of  it.  We  are  implementing  thifi^  fall  a  requirement  of  entry-level  examina- 
tions for  persons  newly  seeking  certification  to  teach  in  New  York's  public  schools 
Following  a  two-year  review,  the  Events  have  adopted^  Action  Plan  that  aims  at 
strengthening  curricula  and  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  major  element*  in  the  quality  of  schools  is  an  adequate 
supply  of  well-qualifi^  t«^henj.  With  the  exception  of  niathenrntis^  and  science^ 
ti^hei^  who  currently  are  in  short^  fiwpply,  there  is  today  an.  adequate  pool  of 
qu^ified  applicants  from  which  districts  can  draw  to  fill  vacanci^  These  conditions 
will  change  ui  the  late  80%,  however.  It  is  necessary  that  steps  be  taken  now  to 
f"®^5A»   f  ^  ^®        ^        ^  anticipated  need  for  new  teachers  in  the- 

iate  80  s.  In  addition  to  that  emerging  need,  there  axe  immediate  needs  for  mathe- 
matics and  science  t<?achers.  ^ 

A  second,  equally  significant,  need  is  for  staff  development  to  assure  that  the  cur- 
rent teaching  force  remains  up-t^niate  in  knowledge  and  skills,  The  limited  influx  of 
new  teachers  over  the  past  several  years  has  meant  that  scIfiSSfe  cannot  rely  on 
newly  prepared  teachers  for  infusion  of  new  ideas.  It  is  clear  that  staff  development 
IS  the  single  most  important  factor  for  improvement  in  pupH  performance. 

The  Regents  position  is  that  Federal  funds  for  educafional  pereonnel  development 
should  be  provided  through  aid  to  the  states  and,  in  turn,  to  local  districta  for  both 
pre-^rvjce  and  in-service  training  in  educational  iristittitions  and  teacher  centera 
Further,  the  Regents^  have  urged  that  educational  r^earch  and  development  funded 
the  Federal  government  be  conducted  cooperatively  between  Federal  agencies 
and  state  agencies  with  demonstrated  capacity,  R^earch  and  development  prwsram 
efforts  must  hnk  Federal,  state,  local  school,  and  classroom  persofinel  in  a  vertical 
refationsliip  to  assure  that  thi^  efforts  will  hav^  a  direct  impact  on  iiistruction  >  ' 

The  proposed  revisions  to  Title  V  attempt  to  addr*3ss  both  prc^service  and  in-aerv- 
ice  education  needs.  We  are  disappointed,  however,  that  ahey  provide  little  if  any 
role  for  the  states  for  whom  education  is  a  msaor  responsiWTxty- 

We  believe  that  the  aid  progj^uns  proposed  for  Part«  A,  B,  and  C  should  be  operat- 
ed by  the  states.  Further,  it  is  ^^sentiaj  that  such  program^  take  into  account  state- 
identified  areas  of  need  and  state  priorities  derived  fronif  pupH  needs. 

TVVtSr  VI.  iNTiOWATlONAX.  BDUCATION 

We  support  reauthorization  of  the  International  and  Foreign  iSmguage  Studies 
"^d  Business  and  Internafionai  Education  pn^p-ama  in  Title  VI.  We  also  support 
expansion  of  faculty  study  abroad  and  undergraduate  student  exchange  programs. 
The  dechne  in,  language  proficiency  in  recent  years  comes  at  a  time  of  increasing 
interdependence  among  nations  in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors.  The  de- 
creased emphasis  placed  on  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  culture  in  recent 
years  can  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  United  States  in  our  ability  to  remain  cog- 
nizant of  intemational  scientific  and  technical  developments,  the  effectiveness  of 
our  foreign  policy,  the  capability  of  the  public  to  understand  world  events  fully  so 
that  official  policies  wiU  reflect  the  interests  and  concerns  of  the  American  people, 
and  the  improvement  of  mutual  understanding  among  different  ethnic  groups  and 
cultures  within  American  society. 

The  Regenta  have  taken  particular  inters  in  H,R.  2708,  the  **Forc&n  Language 
Assistance  for  National  Security  Act/'  That  bill  would  provide  $50  million  in  grants 
to  state  education  agencies  for  model  programs  to  be  designed  and  operated  by  Jocal 
education  agencies  and  two-year  colleges,  poetsecondary  institutions  with  more  than 
five  percent  of  their  enrollment  receiving  foreign  language  instruction,  and  colleges 
and  universities  to  conduct  int42nfiive  language  summer  institutes  for  exo^iondl ' 
secondary  school  students  and  elemeptoy  and  secondary  school  teachers  and  for 
study  abroad  prc^ams  for  advanced  students  who  are  training  for  professions  with 
a  potential  international  dimension.  The  Regenta  are  pleased  fliat  this  bill  has  been 
passtxl  by  the  House  of  Representative  and  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  it. 

TrrUC  Vn.  CON^RUCnON,  BJCCOKSTHUCnON,  AND  K^oyATlON  OF  ACAOJcJlC.rACniTUCi? 

The  adequacy  of  the  academic  facilities  of  collies  and  universities  directly  con- 
tributes to  excellence  in  poetsecondary  education.  To  achieve  and  maintain  excel- 
lence, colleges  and  universities  need  facilities  tliat  are  conducive  to  it,  well-main- 
tained and  able  to  accommodate  rnodem  equipment  and  the  academic  resources  ■ 
needed  for  their  programs  of  study  and  research. 

At  present.  Title  Vli  authorizes  a  prt^am  of  grants  for  up  to  50  poteen t  of  the 
eligible  coet  of  construction,  reconstruction,  and  renovation  of  undergraduate  aca^ 
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demic  faciHties.iPart  A),  aiid  of  graduate  facilities  (Part  B).  It^aiso  autJiorizes  a  pro- 
grain  of  long-term  loans,  at  very  low  interest,  for  cuiiiitruction  and  renovation  ot 
academic  facilities  (Part  C).  These  programs  have  been  valuable  to  New  York  s  col- 
leties  and  universities.  '  .  ,T ,     •  ^      ^  i 

The  revisions  propoeed  for  Title  VII  would  give  emphasis  to  (1  low-interest  loans  • 
for  construction  of  academic  and  r^arch  facilities,  and  (2)  matching  grants  tor  the  ^ . 
purchase  of  laboratwry  and  instructional  equipment.  StAjjte  higher  education  agencies 
would  play  no  role  in  those  prelaws.  i  

We  believe  that  a  program  of  Federal .  grants  tor  facilities  replacement,  recon- 
-  struction,  and  rehabilit^ition  probably  is  preferable  to  a  loan  program.  Spine  colleges 
mav*have  debts  that  are  reaching  unmanageable  levels.  While  there  will  continue  to 
be  a  place  for  low-interest  Federal  loans  for  facilities,  for  institutions  that  have  ditl^ 
cuity  arranging  for  financing  from  more  conventional  soureep^aT&^ihties  grant  pr<^ 
'  gram  continues  to  be  needed.  <f  1 

In  the  event  that  a  loan  prosfram  is  authorized  rather  thdn  a  grant  program  it  is 
essential  that  state  higher  education  agency  review  and  comment  be  required,  in  _ 
order  to  assure  that  projectfi  comply  with  state-master  plank  ..  .  *  , 

There  is  an  unequestioned  need  to  assure  that  colleges  and  universities  have  up^ 
ttMlate  instructional  and  research  equipment.  We  support  a  pr^am  to  aid  acquisi-  , 
tion  of  instructional  and  research  equipment.  There  is  a  need  for  review  ol  P/opoe- 
ah  by  state  higher  education  ageneieis  to  assure  that  projects  are  consistent  with 
state  master  plans.  '  >•  ' 

TITLS  Vni.  cboPKBATJVK  KDUCATWiN 

We  very  strongly  support  exiiansion  of  the  Ckxiper^tive  Education  prc^rain.  Such 
support  has  con^tently  been  the  position  of  the  Regents  over  severalyears/Dunng 
m2~^i,  there  were  limb  undergraduates  parUcipating      cpoperatave  e^ucati^^^ 
programs  at  ad  posteecondary  institutions  m  New  York.  In  1982,  33  Ne*  York  msU- . 
tutions  received  grants  under  Title  Vl^^-  , 

TlTl*  IX.  GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  , 

*  Among  the  most  critical  issues  to  be  addressed  in  the  area  of^gradu#  and  profes- . 
sional  education  is  the  assurance  of  access.  Ability,  rather  than,  personal jrteans. 
should  be  the  key  determinant  of  access  to  graduate  and  prote^onal  education;  it  is 
essential  to  avoid  a  system  in  which  only  the  relativelj'  wealthj^  can  ohtam^the  ad- 
'  vanceJ  academic  or  professional  education  needed  to  teach  or  to  puj^ue,  otlier  ca- 
reers It  is  especially  important  to  enhance  acc<«6  for  nj^mbenre!  of  mmonty  groups. 

At  the  sarartime,  a  balance  must  be  maintained  between,  ^ants  and  loans  Many 
careere  that  require  graduate  education,  such  as  teaching,  do  not  promise  the  in- 
comes necesKirv  to  permit  repayment  of  substantial  ioiqns.  especiallj^  if  they  art> 
S  onlTof  lo^ns  for  under^radiiate  study.  A  1982  stud^  by  S^,"'^ti«"«ljfe.tih^ 
Service  discovered  that  almost  half  of  the  persbns,  earning -Ph.  D.  s  m  the  art^  and 
^iences.  and  over  80  percent  of  graduates  of  law  si:hooU  and- medical  scho<Jls,  had  . 

"SreTs'^a^critS^need  to  restore  an  appropriate  baJance^betweeri'  grants  and 
loans  for  graduate  and  professional  study  by  providing  special  incentives  to  the  , most . 
promising  students  and  to  members  of  underrepresented  minority  groups  to  seek 
.  SaduaS  and  advanced  professional  education.  For  ,thi6  reason,  we  stron^y  supprt 
the  proposal^i  for  reauthorization  of  the  Fellowships  for  Graduate"  and  Ih^fess^onal 
Student  and:the  National  Graduate  Fellowships.  Thecontinued  health  of  American 
society  is  dependent  on  the  education  of  thC.future  generations  of  sch^ars  who 
discover  and 'transmit  knowledge  in  the  humanities,  the  social  and  behavioral  sci- 
ences, the- natural  sciences,  and  the  loarned.profcssions,     .  /. 

i  •    ■  ■    •  "  ■  ■ 

TITLE  51^,  KUND  FOR  THE  IMPBOVKMSNT  Of  FOSTSISCONDAKV  KDUCATION 

Since  its  creation,  we  have  supported  the  activities  of  the  Fund,  for  the  Improves 
ment  of  Postsecondary  Education.  We  support  the  propotsed  reauthoruuition.  .  - 

i  rrrus  xii.  kndowmknt  devklopment  (proposed)  '  •  , 
A  new  Title  XII  is  proposed  to  establish  an  Endowment  Deveiopment  program, 
authorized  at  $600  million  for  each  of  three  years,  to  provide  grants  pf  hot  1^  than 
$100,0{Wnorimore  than  $500,000  to  public  and  nonprofit  independent  irmtitutions 
Js  a  contribJtion  toward  institutional  endowment,  pfo  institution  w»«W^eI  gibte 
S  revive  more  than  one  award.  The  amount  of  an  institution's  award  Wfeuld  be 
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based  on  its  relative  peed.  Up  to  2,000  awards  would  be  made  in  each  of  the  Tmi 
three.ycars. 

Wt?  support  the  concept  of  the  propoeed  Endowment  Development  pn^nmi.  There 
is  a  siaable  nmuber  of  institutions  in  New  York  that  could  benefit  from  it.  However, 
Hhe  proposal  indicate^^  tliat  no  resections  would  be  placed  on  the  inBtitution's  ^ise  of 
the  funds.  It  is  intended  that  the  institution  could  spend  the  principal/ We  believe 
that  some  restriction  on  the  ability  of  the  institution  to  spend  the  principal  should 
fae^considered;'  Otherwise,  the  proposed  prc^ram  would  not  achieve  the  objective  of 
developing  institutiojis'  financial  resource**  and  lessening  their  needs  for  Federal 
aid.  •  '  • 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHOKIZATION  OF  THE 
,  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


TUESDAY,  APRIL^ 1984  (MORNING) 

House  OF  "Representatives, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor; 
Subcommittee  bx  Postsecondary  Education, 

Wushington,  DC. 

o.X^®  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room 

2261,  Kaybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Timothy  J.  Penny 
(member  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

-  Members  present:  Representatives  Peimy,  Gundersori,  and  Pack- 
■ard.  .  ■  I 

.  ^  Staii'  present:  William  A.  Blakey,  staff  director;  and  iJohn  Dean, 
Kepubliean  assistant  counsel.  j. 

Mr.  I'ENNY.  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  The  Siifacomraittee 
on  Fostsecondary  Education  today  continues  i!s  hearings  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  have  this  morning 
a  distinguished  group  of  college  and  university  presidents  who  will 
offer  their  perspectives  on  the  reauthorization  and  the  Specific  pro- 
posals contained  in  H.R.  5240.  .  1 
,  I  welcome  you  here  this  morning  on  behalf  of  Chairman  Simon.  1 
apologize  for  the  absence  of  several  members  on  this  side.-  As  you 
know,_  there  is  an  election  in  New  York  today  and  ourl  collei^e, 
Mr.  Harrison,  from  Pennsylvania  had  to  debate  his  primary  oppo- 
nent last  night  and  is  unable  to  be  present  this  morning.  Chairman 
Simon  regrets  that  he  cannot  join  us,  but  he  has  indicated  that  he 
has  most  of  the  testimony  and  will  followup  with  some  questions 
for  several  of  you  at  a  later  time. 

lask  unanimous  consent  that  both  the  chairman's  statement  and 
Mr.  Harrison's  statement  be  eritered  in  the  record  at  this  point- 
Without  objection,  that  will  be  done, 

[Opening  statement  of  Congressman  Paul  Simon  follows;] 

OpE,VIN«  STATEMKNt  OF  HON,  PauI  SlMON,  A  RsyRESKNTATlVK  IN  CtoNGRKSS  FrOM 
THE  hTATK  OK  lUJNOIS  AND  ClLUB^AN,  SUBCOMMlTrKK  ON  PoST  SkCONUAKY  EdUCA- 
TIO.V 

Todays' hearing  contitiues  a  dialogue  we  began  in  Washington  last  week  and  con- 
tinued in>St,  Louis  and  New  York  over  the  weekend.  ThEs»  Higher  Education  Reau- 
thorization hearings  will  address  the  Bp<K;truin  of  issues  related  to  the  appropriate 
Jeaeral  role  in  higher  education,  the  proper  focus  of  our  programinatic  effort,  and 
tunding  commitments  to  low  and  middle-iuconie  student*  and  to  p<»tsecondary  insti- 
tutions. 

Tlie  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  11)84  (HJ?;  S2401  refocuses"  stUdenl  fi-~ 
nancial  aid  on  the  ne«iiest  student  to  ensure  tliat  the  student  who  could  not  begin, 
or  would  not  complete,  an  education,  because  of  high  costs  and  limited  family  re-  ' 
sources,  will  have  that  opportunity. 

(449)  ;  ^ 
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H.R.  5240  simplifies  student  aid  programs  with  one  grant,  one  work  and  one  loan 
program,  along  with  an  institutional  block  grant  prc^rain.  The  student  fmanciai  aid 
prograisis  were  created  by  Congress  over  the  last  Iwo  decade®.  Tlie  purpose  wa»  to 
make  funds  av^lable  to  students  who  had  no  other  way  to  finance  thexr  education. 
In  today  s  economy  with  -nationwide  unemployment  at  7.8%.  youth  unemployment 
at  19.3%  and  minority  youth  unemployment  at  43.5%,  it  is  time  to  refocus  these 
programs  to  address  the  need  they  were  created  to  serve.  , 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  t<xiay's  witnesaeaa  on  the  specific  aud  the 
broad  policy  questions  raised  in  H.R.  5240.  >  , 

I  am  very  interested  in  receiving  witn^jses  comments  regarding  the  proposals  in 
H.R:  5240  that  make  changes  in  Federal  student  finan^ual  aid  propnims,  including, 
making  the  Pell  Grant  ^program  an  entitlement,  merging  bEOG,  iNDbL  and  bbiO 
into  Institutional  Block  Grant,  the  modification  of  the  "halfHjost'  provision  and  the 
''independent  student"  definition,  among  other  issues.  , 

H.K.  5240  addresses  a  number  of  needs  of  graduate  education,  including  the  ejcteiv 
sion  of  aid  to  graduate  students.  The  pi^oposals  include  a  presumption  of  self-suffi- 
ciency (independence)  for  graduate,  students,  allowing  limited  graduate  student  eligi- 
bility for  Pell  Grants,  and  raising  loan  limits  for  guaranteed  student  loans,  v 

College  and  universities  nationwide  are  in  need  cf  funds  to  halt  the  deterioration 
H)f  America's  university  r^arch  facilities  and  buildings  generally.  H.R.  5240  ad- 
dresses that  need  for  low-income  renovation  and  construction  loans  and  instrumen- 
tation grants^  Today's  witn^sc^  are  particularly  able  to  comment  on  the  bills  ap- 
proach to  this  concern. 

[Opening  statement  of  Congressman  Timothy  Penny  foiiows:] 

*  0?mmo  Statkmknt  of  Hon.  Timothy  J,  Picnny,  a  RKPSKSKNTAtrvs;  m  Conghiss  ^ 

Fkojme  nm  State  ov  Mjnnksota 

■  >■  ^  , 

Good  Morning.  The  Subcommittee  on  Poetsecondary  Education  today,  continues  its 
hearings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  have  appearing 
this  morning  a  distinguished  group  of , college  and  university  Pi^ident^  who  will 
offer  their  perspectives  on  the  reauthorization  and  the  specific  proposals  contamed 
in  H,R.  5240,  The  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1984.  ,  . 

I  welcome  you  here  this  morhing  on  behatf  of  Clmirman  Simon  and  apologize  tor 
the  absence  of  several  of  the  Members  on  this  side.  As  you  know,  there  is  an  elec- 
tion in  New  York  today  and  my  colleague  frpm  Pennsylvania.  Mr,  Harrisox)  from 
Pennsylvania,  had  to  debate  his  primary  opponents  last  night  and  i*  unable  to  be 
present.  Chairman  Simon  regrets  that  he  cannot  join  us  this  mornuig  but  he 
indicated,  he  has  most  of  the  witnesses'  testimony  and  will  follow-up  with  som^  ques^ 
^tions  for  several  of  you.  x  ;  .     ^  m#  n  - 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  botlitbe  Chairman  s  statement  and  Mr.  Harrison  s 
statement  b^  entered  in  the  record  at  tJus  point.  . 

»  '  Let's  begin  with  Dr.  Jordan  from  Petoi  State.  ^ 

Mr.  Penny.  We  will  begin  with  Dr.  Jordan  from  P^jjL^tate  and 
special  greetings  from  Congressman  Harrison  to  you. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Bryce  Jordan  follows:] 

PRfiPAKKn  Statkmkkt  or  Dr.  Bkvce  Jordan,  Pr^jdknt,  ths  Pennsylvania  Statk 

UNIVRRSriY 

Chairman  Simon  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  matters  of  critical  importance  to  the 
country's  system  of  higher  education.  We  at  Penn  State  fmd  your  concern  for  tlie 
Nation's  colleges  and  universities  encouraging.      .     .  ,  r 

We  are  particularly  pleased  that  you  have  taken  the  mitiative  to  address  the  dis- 
parity  that  has  evolved  in  higher  education  in  the  ratio  of  student  loans  to  grants. 
We  welcome  your  efibrts  to  correct  that  disparity  by  placing  more  emphasuj  on 
higher  education  grants  to  reduce  existing  pressures  on  students  to  take  on  fre- 
quently alarming  loan  burdens,  .         ^  M-       t  * 

Higher  education  costs  are  increasingly' families  who  are  attempting  to 
support  their  children's  postsecondary  education.  A  recent  national  study  completed 
by  the  C<?llege  Board,  for  example,  revealed  that  only  One  ifr  five  famihes  of  the 
1988  84  freshman  class  can  provide  the  $4,700  required  for  a  year  at  an  average 
public  university,  down  from  one  in  four  in  1976.  According  to  the  College  Board 
study,  only  one  m  t^n  familii^  can  provide  the  $H,400^  necessary  for  a  year  at  a  typi- 
cal private  institution,  down  from  one  in  eight  in  1976. 
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We  are  witnessing  the  connequences  of  such  trends  at  Penn  Stat^v  Oi;r  Office  of  ^ 
Student  Aid,  foq;  example,  has  called  to  my  attention  a  case  of  a  young  Black  woman  * 
majoring  in  engineering  at  our  University  Park  Campus.  She  will  start  her  senior 
year  next  fall  with  a  total  loan  indebtedni^ss  of  $19,500. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  a  growing  trend  in  higher  education  that  powes  poten- 
tial problems  for  the  future.  For  the  I9^^'84  academic  year,  for  example,  the  total 
documented  financial  net?d  for  our  undergraduate  student*  was  $99,8  million.  After 
all  existing  aid  sources  had  been  taken  into  consideration,  the  unmet  financial  need 
.  for  these  students  totaled  $22,S  million.  The  unmet  need  for  our  freshmen  alone-to- 
taled $6,8  million.  Again,  after  all  existing  aid  sources  had  been  taken  intoxonsider- 
aixgn,  the  unmet  financial  need  for  Penn  State's  black  students  totaled  nearly  $1 
million.  This  has  a  pronounced  negative  effect  on  our  efforts  to  recruit  aiio^etain 
black  studen^. 

Becaust>  of  the  scarcity  of  grant  dollars,  our  students  with  documented  finano*al 
need  are  turning  to  loans  to  finance  their  education.  Over  half  of  6ur  students  par- 

,  ticipating  in  the  National  Direct  Student  loans  (NDSL)  program  also  must  borrow 
from  the  Guarai^teed  Student  Loans  (GSL)  program  to  stay  ad  Penn  State.  The 
mean  amount  borrowed  by  these--our  neediest  students— is  an  alarmingly  high 
annual  per  capita  total  of  $3,262,  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  University's  Black 
Achievement  Student*  are  included  in  the  group  which  must  tap  both  NllSL  and 

,  GSL  for  funds.  They  are  among  the  university  s  highest  achievers.  Their  situation 
reflects  the  inadequacy  of  available  grant  funds  to  support  their  academic  work.  In 
addition,  nearly  percent  of  those  students  accumulating  the  $3,262  annual  indebt- 
edness are  also  receiving  Supplemental  Grant  (SEOG)  funds.  Thus,  we  support  pro- 
posals to  increase  the  maximum  award  levels  fpr  the  Pell  Grant  pr(^^m. 

As  the  National  Association  of  State  Universiti^  and  Land^rant  .Colleges  (NA- 
SULGC)  has  noted,  the  Pell  Grant  program  is  the  most  important  program  for  stu- 
dents in  the  public  sector  of  higher  education.  Alniost  85  percent  of  student  aid  re- 
cipients? in  that  sector  received  a  Pell  Grant  in  the  1381-82  academic  year.  NA- 
SULGi.'!  studies  indicate  that  the  maximum  Pell  award  between  the  FY  79  and  FY 
'84  has  increased  by  only  5.5  percent  ($100),  while  average  undergraduate  student 
charges  in  the  public  sector  for  the  same  period  jumped  by  49.7  percent  ($1,G33).  The 
Department  of  Education  is  projecting  that  the  number  of  Pell  recipients  in  four- 
year  public  institutions  will  decline  from  L013  miUion- in  FY  79  to  938,000  in  FY 
84.  In  t4»rms  of  dollars,  the  aggregate  amount  of  Pell  Grant  funds  to  students  in 
four*year  public  schools  has  al^  declined  from  $1.01  billion  in  FY  79  to  $934  mil- 
lion in  FT  *82.  • 

^  We  join  NASUIX]r€  in  supporting  j?rofx)6als  calling  for  the  establishment  of  Pell 
Grants  as  an  entitlement.  We  recognise  that  recent  economic  history  has  made  enti- 
tlement programs  somethiiig  of  a  political  anathema.  However,  in  the  case  of  Pell 
Grants,  we  believe  it  is  justified.  Entitlement  status  would  preserve  this  critical  pro- 
gram from  annual  budgetary  threats.  We  would  hope  that  an  entitlement  prt^am 
would  not  jeopardize  other  vital  portions  of  the  Title  IV  student  aid  package. 
^  As  you  know,  the  proposed  modification  of  the  ''haif-ct^t''  provision  in  the  Pell 
Grant  program  is  a  controversial  topic  in  the  higher  education  community.  Main- 
taining the  '*half-<.'ost''  ceiling  at  its  current  50  percent  of  tuition  costs  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  funding  for  students.  We  are,  therefore,  very  pleased  with  your  initia- 
tive to  incorporate  inflatiorl  adjustments  into  the  Pell  Grant  formulas.  We  also  wel- 
come youiN?ffort  to  increase  the  '"half-cost'*  ceiling  to  75  percent,  but  the  proposed 
program  still  does' not  recognize  student  costs  adequately.  The  Pell  program  histori- 
cally has  not  recognized  the  true  costs  students  must  meet.  Penn  State,  for  example, 
h<is  conductt?d  student  cost  surveys  on  a  regular  basis.  These  surveys  have  sampled 
on-campus,  off-campus,  and  commuting  students' at  our  University  Park  campus  and 
our  other  campuses  which  serve  undergraduates.  Survey  results  consis^ntiy  show 
that  these  studentis'  actual  and  legitimate  costs  for  room  and  board  are  greater  than 
the  Pell  cost  of  attendance  allowance  (see  Table  1)^ 

Thesi*  same  cost  disallowances  unfortunately  are  ^rontinutKi  in  the  proposed  reau- 
thorization. Our  Office  of  Student  Aid,  for  example,  has  projected  that  under  the 
proposed  reauthorization,  the  percentile,  of  disallowed  costs  total  28  percent  for  bur 
on-campus  students,  32  p<?rcent  for  our  commuting  students,  and  44  percent  for  our  . 
off^'ampus  student^.  This  situation  netxls  to  be  corrected  not  only  to  benefit  stu- 
dents, but  also  because?  failure  to  d£)  so  will  perpetuate  a  problem  that  exists  In  the 
student  aid  funding  structure.  Specifically,  in  the  proposed  Reauthorization,  a  uni- 
versity s  allotment  formula  for  other  Title  IV  student  aid  fun^s  is  driven  by  the  dol- 
lars award«j?d  to  its  Poll  recipients.  Thus,  under  the  proposed  reauthorization,  stu- 
(^enis  at  soriie  academic  institutions  will  be  denieii  their  fair  ^nd  rcasonablo  share  of 
 J  •  „  _ A : . . . . : — 1  biack  grant  funds  and-wori{>stmiy  .fufidi».   ' 
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We  believe  a  more  t*quitable  approach  for  the  allotment  of  student  aid  funds 
would  fir^t  recognize  the  total  cost  (including  tuition)  students  miist  pay  for  their 
po^t-^econdary  education.  That  C06t  should  then  become  the  base  of  which  a  prpdt^ 
termined  percent  applied  equally  to  ail  institutions  woiild  be  eligible  for  studenKaid 
funds  To  avoid  division  within  the  higher  education  community,  we  strongly  recom- 
mend further  study  of  this  is«ue.  It  is  our  hope  that  such  study  will  lead  to  tlie  de- 
velopment of  a  standardized  and  acceptable  Pell  formula  that  recogniz<^  the  true 
co8t  of  attendance  experienced  by  on-campus,  off<ampuij,  and  commuting  students. 

We  believe  the  proposal  to  create  an  institutional  Block  Grant  Program  is  worthy 
of  careful  consideration.  We  would  support  the  notion  of  flexibility  with  accountabil- 
ity inherent  in  such  a  program.  However,  we  recc^nize  that  block  grant  programs 
have  been  used  in  the  vcyry  recent  past  as  a  mechanic  to  consolidate  federal 
budget  cuts  and  return  certain  financial  responsibilities  to  the  statetj.  Tlie  block 
grant  concept  raises  tJie  specter  of  budget  reductions  rather  than  adequate  funding 
for  student  aid.  ^s.  ,  t    ^  .  - 

I  would  like  to  add  that  ad^uate  student  aid  for  graduate  students  js  very  impor- 
tant to  Peim  State.  As  one  of  the  nation's  leading  research  universities,  w6  are  plac- 
ing increasing  emphasis  on  the  breadth  and  quality  of  our  graduate  prf^ams,  Ihus 
we,  like  the  other  research  universities  in  the  nation,  strongly  support  ad^uate  stu- 
dent aid  for  graduate  students.  Insufficient  aid  for  graduate  students  will  have  seri- 
ous consequences  for  the  nation's  basic  research  effort  and  the  benefits  that  etlort 
produces  for  our  society.  ^  a 

Sign&  of  Trouble  and  Ermkm:  A  Report  on  Graduate  Education  in  Amcrtca^—A 
study  completed  recently  by  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assist- 
ance, addresses  tiiis  important  issue.  Noting  that  graduate  education  is  desigiied  to 
crt'ate  both  new  scholarship  and  new  scholars,  the  report  reminds  us  that  it  is  not 
tx)ssible  to  conduU  first-rate  graduate  education  without  original  research.  Ihis 
unity  between  graduate  education  and  research  is  a  key  national  asset.  The  authors 
of  the  report  note  that  America's  graduate  research  and  education  enterprise  was  at 
the  heart  of  the  nation's  success  after  World  War  11  and  argue  that  it  will  be  criti- 
cal to  our  contitmed  success  through  the  end  of  this  century.  The  study  continues 
that,  and  I  quote,  •  ^  : 

^'It  is  to  bur  universities  that  we  must  once  again  turn  li  we  are  to  improve  pur 
commerce  and  industry,  preserve  and  defend  the  nation,  conquer  disease  and  mai^ 
nutrition,  and  reclaim  the  environment  as  well  as  to  restore  the  intellectual  and 
civic  fabric  of  American  society."  .   t       i_      i  n 

■  The  nation  s  research  universities  will  not  be  ready  to  respond  to  that  challenge 
unless  they  are  able  to  attract  and  muinlain  a  pool  of  talented  graduate  students. 
Unfortunately,  that  poll  has  been  declining.  For  example,  oniy  one^third  ot  Har- 
vard s  imo  summa  cum  laude  graduates  engaged  in  ^aduate  study  compared  to 
over  thrtH?  quarters  of  such  students  iii  the  19^)0  s.  Many  m  the  sciences,  as  you 
know,  are  attractetl  away  from  graduate  study  by  competitive  salaries  and  the  op- 
portunity to  have  access  to  outstanding  lal^ratories  and  facihties  m  th^mdustriai 
sector  P'art  of  the  student  trend  away  from  traditional  graduate  study  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  what  the  authors  of  Signs  of  Trouble  and  Erosion  call  the  unstable  nature 
of  fi^deral  support  of  the  graduate  enterprise." 

Robert  Rosenzweig,  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Universities,  reitt^r* 
'Med  this  \wnt  in  the  March,  1984,  issue  of  Change.  He  noted  that  instead  of  care- 
fully constructing  a  national  policy  on  the  federal  role  in  graduate  education,  we 
have  allowed  this  field  to  drift  ''more  or  less  iiimlessiy.*'  This  must  change,  a  posi- 
tion advocatt^  by  John  Bradenias,  Pi^esident  of  New  York  University  and  LhaLrman 
of  the  Graduate  Mucation  Subcommittee  of  the  National  C^nfmission  on  btudent 
Financial  Assistance.  Dr.  Brademas  argues  that  the  fi^leral  government  has  an  obli- 
gation  to  ensiirc  stabU^  suppt^rt  of  graduate?  research  and  training.  In  the  March  ^, 
1984,  Issue  of  Science  he  not4MJ  thai  adequate  student  aid  -through  loans,  -fciiow- 
shii)s,  research  and  teaching  asaistantshifx*,  and  work-study  pgjgrams— is  an  unpor- 
tant  piiTt  of  that  sup^xjrt,  especially  to  minorities  and  women.  # 

The  (Graduate  Professional  Study  Program  (G^POP),  the  only  federal  program 
providing  fellowship  support  for  both  fainorities  and  women,  provides  an  example 
that  demonstrates  several  of  our  college  and  program -net^ds,  G*POF  funding  tor 
twenty  "two  students  was  requested  by  Penn  State  for  the  1984-b5  academic  year  m 
areas  including  Agriculture;  Business;  JIarth  and  Mineral  Sciences;  HeUlth,  i^hysicai 
Education  and  Re-creation;  Cx>mmunication  Disorders;  and  Psychology.  Nme  awards 
were  made  Although  this  is  an  increase  over  previous  years,  it  still  means  other 
futidine:  will  have  to  be  found*  for  thirteen  students  if  they  are  Uj  attend  Penn  btaU\ 
Furthermore,  supplemental  funding  for  Penn  Staters  nine  G*POP  students  will  have 
to  be  secured  G*5W  currently  provides  a  twelve-month *hvmg  stipend  ot  $4,hlHi. 


This  compares  to  18,100  that  ^he  National  Science  Foundation  Fellows  receive  It 
does  not  cost  ]e«^  money  to  suppbrt  a  G*POP  FellStTs  than  an  NSF  Fellow.  We  sup- 
^  port  your  efforts  to  bring  the  stipend  up  to  the  level  of  other  fetjeral  fellowships 
Progranis,  which  would  rect^uze  the  program  for  the  service  it  ph)vides.  Continu- 
ing  U  TOP  an  insufficiently  funded  program  (both  in  scope  and  in  individual 
awardu)  subtly  perpetuaU?«  the  myths  that  caused  the  need  for  sucK  a  pn^iji  ini- 
tially. Increasing  leli^Wship  support  in  this  area  would  demonstrate  federal  commit^ 
m«it  helpmg  mmorities  and  women  achieve'  equal  access,  to  graduate  education, 
Afi-Ur,  Brademas  noted,  because  "graduate  training  is  inl»ately  connected  to  re- 
search, asaist^ce  to  students  cannot  be  reduced  without  diminishing  the  entire  re- 
search  endeavor.  Pew  would  argue  with  that  statement.  Yet  assistance  to  graduate 
students  IS  not  what  it  should  be.  During  the  1982-83  academic  year  at  Penn-State, 
for  example,  the  University  enrolled  6,104  ^duate  students:  Only  5?  percent  of 
them  had  assistantships.  lire  number  of  fellowships  available  to  Penn  State  gradu- 
uo  declined  by  184,  or  53  percent,  between  1973  and  1983.  For  the 

year,  teliowships  support^  only  173  gr^uate  students  or  3.a  percent  of  the 
total  graduate  student  enrollment! Graduate  stiident**  at  Penn  State,  like  our  under- 
graduate students,  are  increasingly  turning  to  loans  to  finance  their  education  In 
the  last  three  ymH  alone,  the  number  of  our  graduate  students  u&ing  loans  has  .in- 
creased 34  percent  . 

We  are,  obviously,  concerned  about  the  types  of  resources  available  to  our  gradu^ 
oo  average  cost  of  education  for  a  Penn  State  graduate  student  in  the 

VJ^Z-i^i  academic  year  was  §7,083 -for- a  Pennsylvania  resident  and  $9,339  for  an  out- 
of-sUite  resident.  .These  costs  have  increased  52  percent  in  the  last  four  years  Tlie 
financial  resources  available  to  cover  such  expenses  for  our  6,104  graduate  studentij 
L^oi"^  1982-83academic  year  totaled  $27.2  million.  That  compared  to  total  costs  of 
^4Ji.^  miniotj.  The  $21.5  million  difference  had  to  be  made  up  by  often  nonexistent 
pertronal  resources. 

^  Given  the  rising  co^ts  of  gi*aduate  education  and  decreases  in  resources  available 
to  meet  the^cot?t«,  it  is  apparent  that  the  annual  maximum  guaranteed  student  loan 
amount  of  ^5,(K)0  established  in  1970  is  outdated.  An  annual  maximum  amount  of 
tHJtween  $6,000  and  $7,000  would  be^cjpser  to  c0f^  and' we  support  efforts  to  adjust 
-  the  maximum  amount  of  the  GSL  annuXJoatV:  ilinit  to  reflect  real  costs  more  ade- 
quately. Of  course,  as  the  ^annual  maximurn^SL  amount  is.  increased,  both  limit*  to 
the  ag^n-egate  amount  borrowed  and  the  length  of  time  required  to  repay  the  loan 
must  be  reviewed.  Extending  the  rt^imyment  period  for  these  loans  from  ten  to  fif- 
twn.years  would  aid  pur  graduate  students.  I  would  like  to  add  atlhis  point  that  we 
Question  the  $05,000  annual  family  incomer-cap  proposed  for  th^NjSL  program-  We 
feel  access  to  that  program,  should  be  basc€  on  documented  need,  regaidless  of 
^    farhily  income. 

National  priorities  must  be  set  to  achieve* the  goals  of  quality  graduate  education 
..<-#pd  rt^arch  as  well  a^r  eaual  access  to  the  nations  colleges  and  universities 
^chieving  a  mort=?  equitable  balance  between  fellowship  and  loan*  program^  should 
be  a  dominant  factor  when  pursuing  these  priorities.  Penn  State  welcomes  proposals 
to  mcreiise  graduate  studetit  access  to  Title  IV  student  aid  programs.  However,  such 
programs  must  be  adequately  funded  so  that  graduate  student  access  does  not  mean 
reductions  in  the  amount  of  student  aid  available  to  undergraduate  students. 
^     1  would  like-to  add  that  we  recogniiJtF  and  support  the  initiative  this  commiltee  Ls 
takmg  to  maintain  and  improve  access  to  higher  education  in  Americii.  Educational 
access  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  Morrill  Act  which,  in  18f52,  fosU^rod  the  most  ambi- 
tious and  productive  system  of  higher  education  in  the  history  of  the  wprld  enabling 
and-grant  umversifies  like  Penn  State  to  develop.  As  Dr.  Fran^  Rhodt^,  my  col- 
le^igue  from  a}rnoH^  has  argued  so  elbquently,  "Invest^ient  in  a  program  of  oj>en 
,  access  to  higher  education  ia  a  necessary  pAirt  of— indeed^  the  very  foundation  tjf— 
the  nation's  future,  prosperity  and  wt^ll  beiiig.;^'  However,  we  must  also  recognize 
that  academic  merit  is  an  important  facet  of  graduate  education  and*  must  be  a 
strong  factor  in  allocation  of  support  for  graduate  studentii. 
.  '  We  at  pein  State  also  welcome  efforts  to  al|ow  more  institutional  control  in  the 
distributioJi  bf  *^tudent  aid'  funds  as  well  as  proposals  to  increast*  the  College  Wort 
Study  (CWSr  progriun.  Penn  Slate  has  had"  a  good  experience  with  the  work-study 
'  ff^ort.  More  than  3,700  of 'our  students,  arc  participating  current  in  tlais  program, 
Ihese  students  are  a  substanti^isset  to  the  Univ^*sity;  their  work  ranges  from 
peer  counsi^ling  in  student  aid  to  assisting  research  professors.  As  yoU"  might  expi^ct, 
'there  are  njany  more  positions  proposed  for  such  students  by  the  faculty  than  tiiere 
are  funds  to  support  them. 

The  Penn  St^itt>  e^^pt^rience  suggests  that  those  who  advocate  reduction  in  the.stu- 
dent  aid  system  based  on  the  asslimption  that  such  aid  c^tinues  to  be  to<$  generous 
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are  misinformed.  Since  the  1978-79  academic  year,  the  growth  in  employment  has 
.  bqen  rifeater  than  t}it?  growth  in  grants  at  Ptjnn  State.  During  that  Bame  time 
'  periotDthe  growth  in  employment  has  also  exceed  the  growth  in  loans.  The 
growth  in  employment  (up  H05  percent  since  1978-79)  and  loans  (up  90  percent  tsinct? 
1978-79)  has  outstripped  the  growth  in  grants  (up  69  percent  since  1978-79). 

As  you  know  better  than  I,  tiie  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Ekiucation  Act  of 
1965  is  an  enormously  complex  ta«k  that  iiwolvetj  a  diverse  group  of  constituenci^ 
throughout  the  United  States.  Rect^nizing  that,  we  would  like  at  this  time  to  focus 
our  comments  on  the, reauthorization  on  throe  points  in  addition  to  those  we  have 
already  made  on  student  aid.  They  deal  with  the  propotjed  Black  College  and  Uni- 
ver»ity  'Act  in  Title  Hi;  Title  Vll:  Construction,  Reconstruction,  and  Renovation  of 
^Academic  Facilities;  and  Title  VI:  International  Education  Prograilis. 

As  part  of  an  aggressive  program  designed  to  increase  the  proportio|i  of  ^black  stu- 
dents at  Penn  State,  the  Upiversity  is  working  to  establish  bnks  with  CheyAey  and 
Lincoln  Universities,  both  traditionally  black  schools.  .Such  schools  unqu^tionabiy 
need  to  upgrade  their  instructional  and  research  equipment  as  well  as  to  strengthen 
their  prc^ams  in  disciplines  where  black  students  are  underi-epresented.  Our  expe- 
rience suggests  ths$  this  uj^ading  process  should  not  occur  in  isolation,  but  in  con- 
cert with  other  supportive  institutions.  Cooi?erative  efforts  to  in^prtve  the  postsec- 
ondary  education  of  black  students;  particularly  of  those  seeking  entrance  into  grad- 
,    uate  or  professional  school,  are  very  promising.  Wh^n  strengthening  traditionally 
black  colleges  and  universities,  we  must  not  fall  preyiil*the  implicit  notion  of  **sepa- 
rati;  but  equal."  Rathe^,  ^blacks  and  whit^  must  together— with  other  minority 
gj^Q^p^^reap  the  benefits  of  quality  higher  education  systems  developed  for  and 
mailable  to  all  our  people,  We  support  those  who  advocate  the  need     involve  the 
-federal  government  in  the  upgradii^  of  black  schools  while  facing  the  very  real  di- 
lemma of  being  in  competition  with  those  schools  for  talented  black  students. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  riot  emphasize  again  the  pressing  need  for  increased 
,  fecleral  funding  for  reseaiVb  equipment  and  facilities,  a  point  1  discussed  in  consid- 
erable detail  before  this  committee  on  December  8,  in  Wttsfaurgh.  As  1  said  thc^,  the 
Pennsylvania  State  University  is  among  the  top  twenty  research  universities  in  the 
nation.  Yet,  we  are  dangerously  behind  in  ket^mg  the  University  at  the  sta^-ol-the- 
art  in  engineering  and  scientific  equipment.  Updating  our  equipment  and  facilities 
is  Penn  State's  single  most  pressing  need  for  substantial  funding  support.  It  js  be- 
coming increasingly  critical.  , 

Hence,  we  applaud  Title  in  its  effort  to  provide  support  to  miprove  research 
facilities  at  the  nation's  univeiisitiea.  You  ha^e  summarized  well  the  need  for  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  pages  48  and  49  of  the  Januapr  19,  1984,  document  highlighting 
your  thoughts  for  reauthorization.  welcome  vour  efjbrts  to  emphasize  low  inter- 
est loans  for  the  construction  of  academic  *^nd  research  facilities  and  ^  provide 
matching  grants  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory  and  instructional  equipment.  We 
i-egret,  however,  that  you  saw  the  need  to  increase  the  local  shar^  for  construction 
projects  from  20  percent  to  50  percent.  We  also  hope  that  your  proposal  to  authorize 
$100  million  annually  for  five  years  to  provide  matching  grants  to  universities  to 
pui5chase  laboratory,  research,  and  other  instructional  equipment  is  enacted. 

Before  concloding,  I  would  dlso  like  to  aj^laud  your  interest  and  leadership  4n 
international  education  as  outlined  in  IHtle  VI.  The  need  for  international  education 
is  becoming  increasingly  critical  in  our  pluralistic  society.  It  is  an  area  we  are  nur- 
turing at  Penn  State.  THe  idea  of  establishing  a  National  Endowment  for  Interna- 
tional Education  offers  gr^at  promise-  in  this  ar^a.  Your  long-standing  commitment 
to  and  support  of  internationai  education  is  appreciated. 

*We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  share  our  views  with  you  on  these  impor- 
tatU  i^ttiues  and  for  your  work  Qi\  belwilf  oi'  higher  oducation,  , 

TABLE  -1  ^-COMPARISON  OF  ALLOWABLE  PELL  COSTS  AND  ACTUAL  STUDENT  COSTS  FOR  ROOM  ASD 
-  .  '    ■  BOARD  AT  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
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STATKMENT  OF  DU,  BRYCE  JORDAN,  PRESIDENT. 
PENNSYLVAiNI A  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  JoKDAN.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Pegtiny  and^n^nnbers  of  the  commit- 
tee, I  do  thank  you  for  the  chance  to  appear  before  you  related  to 
these  vei-y  important  issues  in  higher  education.  I  have  submitted 
extensive  remarks  for  the  record  and  what  I  would  hope  to  do  here 
thi^miicning  is  simply  summarize  those  remarks. 

If  r  may,  I  should  like  to  turn  first  to  the  matter  of  student  aid 
and  begin  by  commending  this  subcommittee's  initiative  i-H  ad- 
dressing what  we  vim  as  a  veiy  serious  disparity  developing  in 
high^  education  the  ratio  of  student  loans  to  grants.  .We  have 
beguft'  to  note  that  student  loan  indebtedness  is  becoming  quite 
"  alarming.  ^ 

Recently,  our  student  financial  aid  officer  pointed  out  to  me  an 
example  of  a  young,  black  woman  majoring  in  engineering  at  the 
University  Park  Catnpus  at  Penn  State.  She  is  now  finishing  her 
junior  year  and  as  she  finishes  that  year,  she  will  have  a  total  loan 
nidebtedness  of1511),500.  This  is  illustrative  of  a  growing  trend,  we 
think,  in  higher-education. 

At  Penn  Stat^  the  total  documented  financial  need  for  under- 
graduate students  for  I9i83"84  academic  year  was  $99.8  million.  We- 
can  document  an  unmet  need  for  these  students  that  totals  $22.8 
million.  Over  half  of  our  students  who  participate  -in  the  National 
Direct  Student  Loan  Program  also  must  bowow  from  the  GSL,  or 
(Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  in  order-  to  stay  in  school  at 
Penn  State. 

C:!ontinuing  to  talk  about  this  matter  of  loan  obligation,  the  mean 
annual  amount  borrowed  by  our  neediest  students  is  at  an  alarm- 
ingly high  per  capitii  total  of  Jj;3,262,  mean  annual  amount.  Penh 
State  h£is  a  particular  interest  in  recruiting  and  retaining  black 
students  from  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  well  as  from  elsewhere. 
One-fifth  of  our  biuck  students  that  ar€^  among  the  university's 
highest  achiever*^  are  included  in  the  group  which. must  borrow 
frdm  NDSL  and  from  GSL.  ^ 

I  mentioned  oariit^r  that  the  mean  annual  arnoiant  per  capita 
total  Joan  was  $:i,262.  Nearly  half  of  the  students  accumulating 
that  total,  that  mean,  also  are  receiving  supplemental  grant  funds. 
So  in  that  environment — the  environment  in  which  we  are  work- 
ing—the fiscal  environment  for  our  students,  we  support  proposals 
which  would  increase  maxin&m  award  levels  of  J.he  Pell  Gra^^t 
Program  and  we  .sup}}ort  p.roppsals  cilling  for  the  estabhshment  of 
Pell  Grajits  a.s  entitlement.  Wo  suppoVt  proposals  to  incor{x)rate  in- 
flation adjustments  iii  the  Pell  ^kant/We  certainly  support  propos^^ 
als  to  increase  the  half-cust  ceiling  to  75  percent  of  tuition  costs. 

Still  the  proposed  program  does  not  recognize  student  costs  ade- 
quately. At  Penn  Stat^\  the  costs  of  tuition  over  10  years  have  risen 
170  percent.  So  we  do  suggest  further  study  of  this  issue  so  that  a 
st'^ndardized  Pell  formula  which  is  acceptable  to  the  entire  higher 
education  community  can  be  developtxi. 

Such  a  formula,  wt?  beliasre,  should  recognize  the  true  costs  of  at- 
tendance experfenced  by  three  types  of  stu4ents~oh  campus,  off 
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campus,  and  commuting  students,  Ali  public  universities  are  find- 
ing increasing  numbers  of  commuting  students  and  the  inequities 
there  are  perhaps  the  largest  of  all. 

We  do  support  also  the  proposal  to  increase  the  College  Work- 
Study  Program.  Let  me  point  out  that  Penn  State  has  had  a  par- 
ticularly fine  experience  with  the  College  Work-Study  Program. 
More  than  3,700  of  our  students  are  participating  at  this  point  in 
work  which  ranges  from  pure  counseling  in  the  student  aid  pro- 
gram to  active  research  activity  in  the  laboratori^  and  research 
programs  of,  our  professors.  There  is  much  more  need  there  than 
we  can  presently  fulfill. 

We  also  want  to  comment  on  the  Institutional  Block  Grant  Pro- 
gram. We  think  that  is  very  worthy  of  consideration  because  of  the 
\  flexibility  and  the  accountability  involved,  but  we  do  have  a  cau- 
tion. We  recognize  the  block  grant  programs  have  been  used  in  the 
I  very  recent  past  as  a  mechanism  for  consolidating  Federal  budget 
cuts  and  for  throwing  additional  financial  responsibilities  on  the 
States  and  we  are  cautious  about  that. 

We  have  a  very  particular  interest  in  improving  the  possibility 
and  the  climate  for  student  financiaHaid  for  graduate  sti^dents-  We 
think  this, is  a  critical  national  problem  which  has  been  increasing 
as  support' for  graduate  students  has  declined  over  tl]g years. 

Sufficient  aid  for  graduate  students  is  critical  to  the  research^ 
effort  of  our  Nation's  major  universities.  We  think  that  insufficient 
aid  for  graudate  students  has  had  severe  consequehqes  ^00^^  re- 
search posture  of  our  entire  country  and  for  our  country  s  basic  re- 
search effort  and  we  see  increasing  problems  unless  that  trend  of 
^  financial  aid  for  graduate  students  can  be  reversed.  We  support 
very  fully  the  conclusions  of  a  study  recently  published  by  'one  of 
our  former  distinguished  colleagues,  the  now  distinguished  presi- 

\dent  of  NYU,  John  Brademas,  a  report  titled,  "Signs  of  Trouble 
8«d  Erosion:  A  Report  on  Graduate  Education  in  America.  That 
study  argues  and  I  quote,  "It  is  to  our  universities  that  we  must 
once  again  turn  if  we  are  to  improve  our  commerce  atid  industry, 
preserve  and  defend  our  Nation,  conquer  disease  and'  malnutrition 
and  reclaim  the  environment  as  well  as  to  restore  the  intellectual 
-  and  civic  fabric  of  American  society." 

The  Nation's  major  research  universities  of  which  the  Pennsylva- 
nia State  University  is  one  will  not  be  able  to  respond  to  that  kind 
of  a  ringing  call  unless  they  are  able  to  attract  and  obtain  a  talent- 
.    ed  pool  of  graduate  students.  The  key  to  that  is  adequate  graduate 

student  aid.  '  i  ^  l     ■     i  u 

.Assistance  to  graduMe  students  is  certamly  not  what  it  should 
be.  At  Penn  State  during  1982-S3,  we  enrolled  6,104  graduate  stu- 
dents Qnly  37  percent  of  those  students  had  assistantships.  Only 
173,  or  8  percent,  had  fellowships.  The  number  of  graduate  ^llow- 
,  ships  available  to  Penn  State  graduate  students  has  dechned  by 
184,  or  53  percent,  between  1973  and  1983. 

The  matter  of  an  increasing  amount  of  debt  liability  is  just  as 
true  for  graduate  students  as  it  is  for  undergraduates.  Increasingly, 
graduate  students  are  turning  to  loans  to  finance  their  education. 
In  the  last  3  years,  the  number  of  graduate  students  using  loans 
has  increased  34  percent.  ;  , 
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We  point  out,  by  the  way,  thtiftKe  average  cost  of  education  for 
a  Fenn  State  graduate  student,  has  increased  52  percent  in  the  kist 
4  years,  tor  1982-83  academics-fear,  the  total  cost  for  a  Pennsvlva- 
nia  resident  graduate  student  was  $7,08;^.  For  an  out-of-state  stu- 
•       dent,  ov^r  $9,800. 

In  this  environment,  we  support  proposals  to  raise  "the  annual^ 
maximum  Q>iarantet?d  Student  Loan  amount  to  $7,000.  We  support 
increases  in  the  limits  to  the  aggregate  amount  borrowed  and,  par- 
ticularly important,  in  view  of  the  load  which  graduate  students 
^ind  undergraduate  students  are  carrying,  an  extension  of  the 
length  of  time  required  to  repay  those  loans. 
\  comment  particularly  on  the  Graduate  Professional 

^  .^  Student  Program  or  G*POP  as  it,  is  called.  G*POP  is  a  very  impor- 
tant program  and  something  that  Penn  State  is  spending  a  great 
deal  of  attention  and  energy  on  these  days:  That  is,  the  recruit, 
ment  and  the  retention  of  larger  numbers  of  minority  graduate 
students.  There  is  k  sizable  shortage  of  minority  faculty  on  the 
campuses  of  most  major  American  universities.  We  see  the  G*POP 
%  as  an  important  avenue  for  educating  and  recruiting  tpp-flight 
young  minority  Ph.D.'s  onto  the  faculties  of  major  universities.  We 
particularly  support  the  program'  which  would  increase  the  G*POP 
stipend  from  its  current  12-month,  $4,500  to  a  much  larger  figure 
stipends  simply  do  not  compare  to  NSP  fellowships— 
G  POP  stit>ends  being  at  $4,500  and  NSF  fellowships  at  $8,100.  It's 
one  of  the  great  ways  of  increasing  minority  participation  in  higher 
education  aiidj  in  faculties  of  our  major  universities. 
^.  '5^e  also  support,  proposals  to  incii'ease  graduate  student  access  to 
title  W  student  aid  programs.  However,  we  do  want  to  stress  that 
academic  merit  is  an  importimt  facet  of  graduate  education  and 
must  be  a  stronger  factor  in  til;  allocation  of  support  for  graduate 
stud^mts.  Need  is  an  irhportant  consideration,  but  merit  is  a  very 
important  consideration,  if  our  universities  are  to  provide  the  kind 
of  highly  educated  graduate  degree  holders  which  our  country 
must  have. 

I  wouldllike  J.o  discuss  very  briefly  the  matter  of  support  for 
black  Colleges  and  universities.  We  support  proposals  to  involve  the  ' 
Jederal  Government  in  the  upgrading  qf  these  black  institutions, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  we  face  a  very  real  dilemma  in  being  in 
'    competition  with  those  schools  for  talent^'d  black  students.  It  cre- 
ates a  real  dilemma^'for  Penn  State,  for  example. 
^    We  presently  have  close  cooperative  ties  with  Lincoln  and 
Cheyney  Universities  in  Pennsylvania.  These  are  traditionally 
black  schools  and  our  efforts  there  suggest  that  the  upgrading  proc- 
ess should  not  occur  in  isolation  but  in  concert  with  supportive  in- 
stitutions, such  as  Penn  State  and  our  other  major  research  univer- 
sities in  Pennsylvania. 

V  Cooperative  efforts  to  improve  pobtsecondai^  education  of  black 
students;  particularly  of  those  seeking  entrance  into  graduate  or 
professional  school,  we  think  are  very,  very  promising. "Blacks  and 
whites  must  together  with  other  minority  groups  reap  thf  benefits 
of  quality  higher  education  assisL-mce  developed  for  and  avaikble 
for  all  people. 

I  do  want  to  reeoiphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  pressing  need  for  ' 
increased  Federal  funding  for  research  equipment  and  facilities. 
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That  particular  problem  is  a  massive  one  for  Penn  Stete  and  for 
the  other  State-related  research  institutions  in  Pennsylvania,  I  his 
is  a  point  which  I  discussed  in  considerable  detail  swhen  I  testiiied 
before  this  committee  on  December  8  in  Pittsburgh. 

So  we  support  title  VII  in  its  effort  to  emphasize  low-interest 
loans  for  construction  of  academic  and  research  facilities^  and  we 
support  most  enthusiastically  your  proposal  to  authorize  ^lUU  mil- 
lipn  annually  for  5  years  to  provide  matching  grants  to  research 
universities  to  purchase  laboratory,  research  and  other  mstruction- 

'*^Befo?e"concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  applaud  efforts 
on  behalf  of  international  education  as  outhned  in  title  Vi.  Fenn. 
State  University  has  a  large  and  active,  international  program  m 
aM  parts  of  the  world  and  the  idea  of  establishing  a  national  en- 
dowment for  international  education  offere,  we  think,  great  oppor- 
tunity. .  X  I 
I  thank  you  very  much  fpr  the  opportunity  to  appear  here  totfay. 
Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Jordan.         ,     ■  J 
I  think  it  would  be  best  if  we  just  proceeded  with  the  other  i^n- 
elists  and  at  the  conclusion  of  all  of 'the  testimony  we  will  then  Jjsk 

questions  of  each  of  you.  ,        j  -  3    +  rA.. 

Next.  I  would  like  to  call  on  Dr.  Frank  Rhodes,  president  oi  Cdv 

nell  University.  ,  t^,    ,    r  n  ^ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Frank  Rhodtjfs  tollows:) 

Pkkpakeu  Statkmknt  w  Dr.  Frank  H.T.  Rhodes,  Pkesioent.  a>RNKU,  Unjveksity 

I  umWiiPk  Khcxi«8,  President  of  Cornell  UniveVsity^  •  t.,, 
'  Mr  Srnian.  Membci^  of  the  Subcommittee  on  PostijecoSidary  £xlucati<^,  Hie 
prospective  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Ediication  Act  of  19fe  raises  more  ~ 
tiian  one  witness  can  possibly  cover  in  an  appearance  such  as  this  Therefore,  with 
your  ArmLssion.  I  sholiW  like  t.,  focus  my  remarks  on  thotie  aspects  which  are  con- 
cernedwith  the  support  of  graudate  education  and  its  esst-ntial  partner,  researcrt 

""Befb^f  doiSlfso,  I  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  consider  airefuUy  tw^o  impor- 
taivT  question!  raised  by  the  bill  introduced  by  Chairman  Simon  in  the  mtyor 

^'"•rr  ih'aT3ir\^etffS?'of  the  proposed  entitlement  for  Pell  prants'Mf 
,uH.«dy  students  at  lower-priced  institutions  were  to  have  "losi  oi  «ieir  c<^|te  covi^^^^^ 
while  those  at  higher^-ost  institutions  remained  dei>endenl  on  the  uncertainties  ot 
Se  Uropria  ions  process,  could  this  discourage  attendance  at  in^^;P«"^f  '"^^^^ 
tions  and  thus  alu^r  the  balance  between  the  seekers?  Access  would  still  be  main- 
tained; choice  between  institutions  would  be  reduced.  u     a  a 

sl^-ond  how  would  the  proposed  consolidation  of  campus-based  aid  pr.^s 
affect  institutional  allocations?  To  date,  there  has  been  no  analyses  of  this  impor- 
£m  question,  and  I  would  urge  the  Subcommittee  not  to  consider  such  a  change 
without  deUiilea  information  as  to  itB  impact.  If  ^  S  mXr 

ed  for  example,  it  would  be  important  to  assure  that  the  allocation  oi  fund*  under 

K'tiow  hea'TS^^^  on  issues  affec-ting  graduate  education  froni  John 
BraSXVrSIdent  of  New  York  University  and  Chairman  of^heGraduate  Educa- 
tio7Su£minittee  of  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Fm«flfc*al  Assistance, 
That  SuSm  S  hU  recently  issued  a  splendid  report  of  whif  h  you  have  Cjim, 
whic  con?lusbns  and  recommendations  I  enthusiastically  endorse       cammed  to 

narticular  the  BVademas  report  outlines  the  reasons  for  a  carefully  bounded 
but  n  a£  FideVal  rofe  trSit^^     a  healthy  graduate  enterprise.  The  rat«nale 
for  a  SraVroie  has  been  succinctly  put  forth  by  Ih-esiden  Robert  Rozen.we*  of 
the  Association  of  Agierican  Universities.  In  barest  essence,  it  is  as  foRowt,. 
1.  Doctoral  education  in  Ainerica  is  inseparable  from  research. 
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Z.  There  is  a  ixxroguized  Federal  responsibility  for  the  report  of  university-based 
basic  research,  whoee  cotjts  are  local  but  whose  benefits  are  broadly  distributed  ^d 
enormously  iniport<int. 

3.  Quoting  now  from  Dr.  Roeeiizweig,  ''a  national  research  enterprise  that  falls 
short  of  reaching  the  very  highest  levels  of  creativity  imagination,  and  intellectual 
ixjwer  is,  in  the  end,  far  more  costly  than  one  that  doe«  [reach  these  levels],  because 
the  return  from  it  is  so  much  lower/' 

4.  The  quality  of  the  scholars  and  scientists  who  do  the  wQrk,  and  the  quality  o" 
their  8tud^nt«,  are  absolutirly  critical  -  t  r 

At  the  graduate  level,  the  Federal  role  should  focu$  on  programs  designed  to  at- 
tracf  the  most  talented  college  ^praduates  into  graduate  study.  This  should  involve 
ihree  major  initiatives: 

L  Competitive  fellowships  and  traineeships  for  the  most  promising  students  and 
the  highest  quality  departments,  ranging  across  all  academic  disciplin^'s,^ut  includ- 
ing some  programs  specifically  designed  to  fill  shortage©.  ^ 

Figures  compiled  by  the  American  Society  for  ^Engineering  Education  show  that 
8%  or  1,450  of  the  budgeted  engineering  faculty  positions  natioui&dde  are  unfilled.  If 
we  returned  to  the  faculty/student  ratios  of  the  1900's,  however,  that  number  would 
rise  to  6,000.  Wl?  are  now  producing  3,000  engineering  Ph.D.'s  per  year  compared 
with  ^SOO  in  1973.  About  35%  of  these  foreign  nationals.  The  need  could  be  mot, 
accorcfing  to  some  estimates,  if  we  could  increase  the  15,000  engineering  students 
enrolled  in  Ph.D,  programs  by  1,000  each  year  for  the'  next  five  years. 

2.  i\ssistance  in  rebuilding  and  re^uipping  laboraiories' and  libraries.  - 

Unpublished  National  Science  Foundation  statistics  show  that  only  16%  of  uni- 
versity instrumentation  .is  stateK)f"the-art  in  the  fields  of  physical  sciences,  engineer- 
ing, and  computer  science.  About  one-quarter  of  the  1982  inventoried  equipment  is 
listed  as  obsolete  and  no  longer  in  research  use.  • 

Thirty-one  perceii4*is  over  ten  years  old,  49%»is  one  to  five  years  old,  and  20%  is 
in  the, range  of  six  to  ten  years.  A  1981  survey  by  the  Association  of  American  Uni- 
^       verslties  found  that  15  of  the  major  universiiie^would  need  to  spend  three  quarters 
of  a  billion  dollars  over  the  three  years  1982-S4  for  reseiirch  facilities  and  special 
research  equipment.  The  total  national  problem  is,  of  course,  far  lai^er. 

8.  Incentives  for  the  most  promising  minority  college  graduates  to  enter  careers  of 
teaching  and  research. 

Statistics  in  this  area  (1981)  are  discouraging.  Twelve  percent  of  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion is  black,  but  only  9.7%  of  undergraduate  students  are  black  and  the  percentage 
drops^to  at  the  Ph.D.  level.  By  field,  blacics  receiving  Ph.D/s  in  1981  ranged 
from  less  than  1%  in  physics  and  the  earth  sciences  to  8.8%' in  education.  Blacks 
received  only  5%  of  professional  degrees  in  198L     '         k     *  \ 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  the  rationale  for  a  Federal  role  in  graduate  9du- 
cation,  and  the  appropriate  policies  to  implement  it,  axe  fundamentally^-^jfferent 
from  those  underlying  Federal  support  for  undergraduate  education^  .which  properly 
emphasize  access  and  choice  through  need-based  student  aid.  *         '  . 

On  the  specifics  of, what  you  propose*  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now, like  to  make 
the  following  obeervations  ana  recommendations. 

Naiional  Graduate  Fellows' Progmm. — This  prc^am,  authorized  for  the  past  five 
year)?  but  never  funded,  would  provide  up  to  450  merit-based, fellowships  annually.  I 
commend  ,the  proposed  legislation  for  recognizing  the  primjicy  of  this  program  for 
support  for  the  arts,  humanities  and  social  sciences  and  permitting  expansion  to 
other  areiis  national  interest.  I  also  support  the  $9,000  minimum  stipend.  Your 
»  proposal  would  be  further  enhanced,  Mr.  Chairnuui,  if  a  program  of  NIH-type  insti- 
tuiiqnal  traineeships  could  be  0^4^-  ^  ' 

&xiduatc  azid  Pn^fL^ssmnai  Opporiumtie^  PtCf(r£xpi.—Thiii'  prograjo^  has  been  of  s^*^ 
nifitant'heip  at  Corneli^nd  other  institutions  over  the  past  six  ylars  in  attracting 
and  ^support  ing  minority  graduate  students.  The  j^roposed  increase  in  stipend  level 
and  the  progressive  increases  in  program  auth^nzation  woiild  be  vexy  valuable.  I 
under^timd  tliat  this  program  has  exjperienced  administrative  difficult^jes,  which  I 
hope  thi^  Department  of  Education  will  be  able  to  resolve. 

Early  IdenUfication. — Important  new  language  would  permit  '*the  identification 
and  recruitment  of  minorities  and  women  for  graduate  and  professional  prc^ams." 
,  I  understiind  that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  have  established  a  very  success-  " 
ful  program  called  MAKC— Minority  Access  to  Research  Careers — which  couid  use- 
fully «:?rve  iis  a  model  for  a  similar  program  in  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
MAKC  program  pnmdes  competitively  awarded  5-year  institutional  traineeships 
which  supjH>rt  promising  minority  undergraduates  in  special  programs  to  prepare 
them  for  graduate  training.  It  effectively  addrt^sses  serious  problems  in  both  the*  re- 
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cruitment  and  retention  of  irjin6rity  students  in  dtxrtofal  prt^ams,  and  should  be 
expanded  to  other  Federal  agencies  that  support  graduate  education.  - 

Pell  (iranta  for  First-ybar  Graduate  Students.— This  is  a  cohimendable  initiative. 
« There  b  certainly  well  docvmenti?d  need  ainoug  our  graduate  student  jxjjruiatK^n.  m 
^fact  at  Cornell,  approximateiy  30%  of  our  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (ISDbL) 
■  and' College  Work  Study  (CWS)  allocations  are  utiliited  by  needy  gradi^te  and  first 
professional  atudent^.  I  am  concerned,  however,  that  the  Pell  grant  program,  which 
has  never  been  funded  at  the  levels  authorized      1980,  could  be  further  diluted  by 
^    this  effort,  I  therefore  endorse' this,  proposal  contingent  upon  the  full  mndmg  of  the 
Pell  grant  prc^rani  m  authorized  in  1980.  Th«ie  new  Pell  funds  would  then  certain- 
ly shift  some  of  the  eniphasis  in  graduate  student  support  from  loans  to  grants, 
while  providing  the  support  necessary  for  our  truly  needy  undergraduates. 

Facilities  atid  Instrumentation. --Oni^^  of  the  most  heartening  aspects  of  the  legis- 
lative propoealfcj  you  have  placed  bi^foro  us  is  explicit  rec^i^ion  ot  'the  overwhoira^ 
InK  need  for  facilities  and  instrumentation  throughoutr  higher  education,  i  want  to 
..   uhdem^ore  the  urgency  of  these  propoijed  jjro^rams  foj  (1)  low-interest  l<yns  [or  con- 
)    struction  of  academic  aud  research  faciliticvs,  and  (2)  matching  grant*  for  the  pur- 
•    chase  of  laboratory  and  instructional  equipment.  The  needs  are  very  great,  but  thiS 
is  a  good  beginning.  We  simply  caiuiot  train  young  scientists,  engineers,  physicians 
and  others  on  obsolete  equipment.  Inadequate  equipment  will  provide  inadequate  re- 
,search.  As  ^'nation,  we  cannot  aiTord  that  particular  economy..  ■     .    "     ,  " 

Resewrh  'fAbrarieii^—nigh  quality  graduate  education  and  resJ^nirch  'are  funda- 
menially  dependent  upon  access  to  larg^  and  verv  cosily  re^arch  libraries,  i  ho  rel- 
atively few  such  libraries  constitute  a  significant  national  resource,  »nd.  the  arg^- 
•ments  for  their  support  parallel  thoee  for  Federi^l  supjtort  of  research  and  gradua^ 
education.  Their  ncHxis  at  the  moment  ;Ke  especially  acute  as  we  enter  the  highest- 
.  cost  phasi*  of  ihv  uaprecedented  revolutionnn  library  technology.  .  .t.    i  i 

1  applaud  the  initiative  in  the  proiX)6ed  legislation  which  would  support  the  devel- 
' .      typment  of  tcK^hnftlogy.  At  the  same  time,  1  would  hopte^  that  additional  mds  could 
be  lAsthpr  ized  for  expanded  supjK>rt  grants  to  researdi  libraru>s.        '"^  . 

Inicrnalional  EduL'0tio?L'--ihi^  statements  accompanying  the  propix*ed  legislation 
indicate  your  full  ;3iwarenes«  of  our  country*s  needs  in  int<?riiational  education.  A 
'  ^      nurtiber  of  your  new  propot^als  would-be  valuable;  including  the  provision  tor  a  tor^ 
e\m  lahRUage  periodic^  system  and  for  a  center  or  office  of  international  edMcatioii 
within  the  Department  df  Education.  The  proposed  faculty  and  student  escchange 
programs  are  highly  commendable  in  their  intent;  1  hot>e  they  will  reinforce  and  not 
displace  the  successful  existLng  F^lbrighMiays  pr(^rami;. ,     ^, >      .    \  ' 
)       I  would  also  like  to  Call  your  utU^ntion  to  a  major  . study  oil  foreign  langauge  anU 
area  studies  now  in  progress  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  4>f.American  Uni- 
versities This  study  will  be  completed  soon,  and  I  hope  its  recommendations  will  be 
carefuily  assessed  as  reauthoriziition  proceeds.  One  important  suggestiotr  already 
.    made  is  for  support  for  both  summed  institutes  and  year-long  institutes  for_int4>nsiv^ 
training  in  critical  or  neglectc\i  languages,  and  1  understand  tliat  your  legislation  \$ 
responsive  to  this  need.  .  i   i     *  *u  • 

llxin^ Limits.  -The  higher  education  comniumty  is  greatly  concerniKi  about  the  in- 
crtuising  debt  burden  carried  by  many  students  upon  graduation,  espetna  Iv  by  those 
who  go  on  to  graduate  or  professional  school.  At  the  graduaUi  levd,  as  I  have  said, 
we  would  like  to  set?  tlie  primary  mechanism  of  support  bi*  fellowships  and  truinet- 
shfps  based  on  merit.  Yet  I  do  not  foresiH'  a  time  in  the  near-term  luture  when 
*  '  either  uiidergraduaU^s  or  graduate  students  will  be  able  to  manage  without  in^ 
creasi*d  access?  to  loan  capital.  ;  .  .. 

i'am  th^^refore  very  pleasixi  by.- the  pro^xxsals  to  raisi'  the  annual  borrowing  limit 
uudet  the  (luarant^n^  Student  !x)an  Program  to  $3. 0(H)  for  undergraduate  students, 
.and  $7,000  for  graduate  or  professional, studen ts.  LjTear  that  eWn  this  may  ^ot  tHJ 
enough  Limits  of  $4,000  for  undergraduat4*s  and  $lD4^)0  for  graduate  students,  al^ 
'     ready  suggested  1^^  your  Subcoinmittt^,  may  he  more  appropriaU^  Mom^^       the  ag- 
gregaU*  limit  for  graduate  ;^nd  professional  students  remains  at  $25,000,  which  un- 
fortutiately  does  not  tnei^t  the  need  fdr  many,  1  hope  this  can  be;  reviewed. 
^    '    On  interefiting  ix>s,sibility,  whidi  I  understand  has  been  raised  before  your^BUb-, 
cummitttH^  is  a  Federally  guaranteed  fcan  program  which  bears  no  l^tHieral  subSKH' 
other  than  that  miplied  by  the  guaranU»i-.  This  concept  would  give  mdtviduai  msti^ 
tulions  a  promising  opportunity  to  seek  pri\ate  loan  capital!  on  their  owti. 
'      While  on  the  subjtHrt  of  logins,  i  commend  you  for  the  removal  of  the  origination 
fei»  I  would  also  like  to  express  concern  about  the  fixed  family  income  hmit  ot 
-    SG5  00O,  and  recommend  instead  that  you  rt^quire  a  full  needs  ana  ysis  m  each  case 
Surprising  as  it  may  sei^n  to  some,  today's  cost  of  colkrge  attendance  can  place  a 
severe  bUrden  on  some  fatnilies  oixiinarrly  considered  in  a  cqmfortahk*  income 
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bracket.  The  primary  neeci  is  for  flexibiUty/  l^oth  in  access;  to  Ican^  and  in  repay- 
ment  In  this  connection,  I  ani  very  happy  tp  note  your  recc^nition  that  some  U?rm 
oi  Joan  consolidation  and  flexible  repayment  plan  must  be  provided  for  needy  and 
h«hJy  indebted  borrowers,  ^  ^ 

A  J^i^cnptiofL  — <)ar  grtiduate  schools  provide  the  continuing  supply  of  talented 
indivicJuals  with  the  knowledije,  technical  skilb^and  perception  on  which  depend  our 
food  supplies,  our  health  and  w\?ll-being,  our  military  strength,  our  cultural  life,  our 
international  leadership  and  our  economic  vital jty. 

As  Dr.  Robert  Roseniweig  has  said: 

■  A  siuxple  and  clear  pmcription  can  serve  i^  a' guide  to  national  policy  vdth  n*- 
spect  to  graduate  education.  It  is  this:  attend  to  the  education  and  training  of  the 
nation  s  faest;young  mmds  or  fall  behind  thoee  nations'  that  do.  For  it  is  upon  this 
thin  stream  of  highly  tiilente^  men  and  women  that  our  national  creativity  chiefiv 
'  rest^.  „  :  ^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this,  your  fmsd  year  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  would 
hke  to  ^iy  how  very  greatly  we  in  the  liigher  education  comnsanity  appreciate  your 
extraordinary  and  constructive  interest  over  the  yeans  in.the  weifai-e  of  higher  edu- 
cation. You  have  consistently  sought  to  enhance  .the  opportunities  of  students,  their 
families  and  their  institutions,  and  we  are  ail  the  better  for  it  So  is  oui^nation  You 
leave  us  all  greatly  in  your/debt. 

Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  pR,  FRANK  RHODES,  PRESIDENT,  CORNELL 

■     •  UNIV/ERSITY:'    ,  -    ■  , 

Dr,,  i^HODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  propo^  reauthorization  of  the 
1965  Higher  EJducation  Act  rsilses  more  issuers  than  any  one  person 
caai  possibly  speak  to  in  a  session  such  as  this.  With  your  perrais-- 
sion,  I  want  ti>  focus  my  remarks^^nf ireiy  on  the  support  of  gradu- 
ate education  an4  on  its  essential' part  in  research  and  scholarship. 
In  doing  that,  of  course/ •riiave  no  leiss  interest  in  other  aspects,  of 
the  proposed  reauthorization.  '  ^  , 

But  before  J  tali^  about  specifics,  perhaps  I  could  urge  the  sub- 
committee to  consider  carefuHy  two  very  important^  questions  that 
are  raised  by.  the  bill  which  Chairman  Sitnon  has 'proposed/ Those 
concern  major  changes  in  student  financial  aid. .  - 
.  The  fir4  question  . is  this:  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
po$>ed  entitlement  for  Pell  Grants  if  needy  students  at  lower-priced 
institutions  were  to  have  most  of  their  costs  put,  wllile  those  at 
^  higher  cost  institutions  still^  remained  uncertain  about  the  appro- 
priations^ process?  Might  this  not  discourage  attendance  at  inde- 
pendent  institutions  and  so  alter  the  general  balance  between  the 
two  sectors? 

I  say  that  iiot  out  of  any  protectionism  for  the  independent  insti- 
tutions—Cornell happens  to  live  in  bgth  worlds— but  because  I  be- 
lieve tluit  access  contijgiues  to  be  enormously  important  to  us,  but 
so  does  choice.  1  hope  for  all  students  this  element  of  choice  be- 
tween din^rent  kinds  of  institutions  may  contiriue  to  be  jegarded 
as  a  priority.  . 
*  The  second  quest^n:  How  would  the  profK)sed' consolidation  of 
.  c!a^pus-based  aid  4)rograms  affect  institutional  allocations?  'We 
have  not  yet  to^etJ<6r  had  any  analysis  of  this  very  imFK)rtant  ques- 
tion.'I^hope^  the  ^subcommittee  won't  go  forward  with  such  a  change 
without  very 'detailed  information  as  to  what  the  impact  would  b^/ 
If  a  fcl'p^k  griXixi  pr.oposal  were  adopted,  for  example,  it  would  be 
very  important  to. assure  that  the  allocation  of  Tuniis  under  that 
was'-'as  equitable'as  possible.  A  : 

'  You  have  heard  reference  this  morning  a;^d  you  have  already 
heard  testimony  from  Dr.  John  Br2demas  on  Dehalf  of  the  National  . 
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Cdmmission  on  Student  Financial  Aid."  The  report  of  that  subcom- 
mittee is  one  that  is  well  known  to  you  and  I  want  simply  to  en- 
dorse wholeheartedly  the  proposals  that  it  has  made. 

My  thesis  fundamentally  this  morning  is  that  ,  the  Nation  must 
liot  economize  in  graduate  education  because  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance not  simply  for  the  students,  not  simply  for  the  universities, 
but  for  the  health  and  prosperity  of  the  Nation.  It  is  tije  single 
most  important  investment  that  we  have  to  make  in^the  future  oi 
our  Nation.         '  *        ,         ,     ,  , 

At  the  graduate  level,  it  seems  to  me  that  the'  Federal  role 
should  focus  on  programs  to  attract  the  most  talented  college  grad- 
uates into  graduate  jstudy.  My  colleague,  Dr.  Jordan,  has  just  em- 
phasized the  fact  th'at  it  is  not  only  need,  but  it  is  also  merit  that  is 
so  critical  in  attracting  the  best  young  people  info  graduate  studies. 

It  seems  to  me  three  major  initiatives  that  you  are  considering 
are  of  particular  importance  to  us.  The  first  is  competitive,  fellow- 
ships and  traineeships  for  the  best  students  in  the  highest  quality 
departments  that  go  right  across  the  ranges  of  the  academic  disci- 
plines, but  including  especially  some  in  programs  designed  U)  fill 
critical  shoi-tages.  ■  -     '     ^  ' 

Let  me  point  out,  for  example,  the  crisis  that  we  face  in  graduate 
education  in  some  areas  of  engineering.  It  has  been  estimated  re- 
cently that  about  8  prcent,  or  1,450,  of  the  budgeted  existing  facul- 
ty positions  in  "engineering  nationwide  remain  unfilled  and  they 
have  been  unfilled  for  3  or  4  years  now  with  no  prospect  of  filling 

them.  ■  ,  .  XI 

If  we  went'  back  from  mur  present  faculty-student  ratic»  to  those 
of  the  1960's  which  are  more  realistic,  that  number  would  actually 
rise  to  6,000  unfilled  vacancies  in  faculty  engineermg  positions.  We 
are  now  producing  about  B,000  engineering  Ph.D.  s  a  year.  Ten 
"years  ago  that  number  was  3,800.  About  35  percent  of  those  en- 
rolled in  doctoral  programs  in  engineering  are  foreign  nationals, 
many  of  whom  return  to  their  home  countries  at  the  completion  or 

their  studies.  ,\  .  "  ti 

Our  need  could  be  met  if  we  could  increase  thte  present  enroll- 
ment of  about  15,000  students  in  Ph'.D.  programs«in  engineering  by 

.about  1,000  a  year.  But  given  the  attraction  of  careers  m  industry, 
that  will  not  happen  without  a  Federal  interest  and  Federal  sup- 
Second,  we  welcome  the  initiative  you  have  propose<d  in  helping 
us  rebuild  and  re-equip  the  laboratories^  and'  libraries  in  which  in- 
struction research  takes  place.  About  16  percent  of  all  instrumenta- 
tion in  universities  is  no  longer  state-of-the-art.  About  one-quarte^, 
in  fact,  is  obsolete  and  no  longer  in  use.  If  you  review  all  of  the 
research  equipment  in  our  universities,  31  percent  of  it  is  over  10 
years  old  and  over  20  percent  of  it  is  more  than  6  years  old.  In  gen- 
eral, it  has'  been  shown  in  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universities  that  just  15  of  our  major  research 

fcUnivefsities  need  to  spend  three-quarters,  of  a  billion  dollars  to 
Vring  their  equipment  up-to-date.  Of  course,  nationwide,  that  figure 
is  very  much  greater.  . ,    ..^  \  tr 

And  then  the  third  need  that  you  have  identified— and  I  caJinot 
emphasize  too  strongly  its  priority— is  that  incentives  .have  to  be  of- 
fered at  a  reasonable  level  to  attract  the  best  minority  college  grad- 
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uates  into  careers  and  teaching  and  research.  The  results  are  dis- 
couraging  and  they  are  not  imprdving.  Twelve  percent  of  the  U,S 
population  is  black,  to  take  one  example,  but  only  9,7  percent  of 
our  undergraduates  are  black.  At  the  Ph,D,  level  th^t  falls  to  only 
4,^:,percent  black  students  enrolled.  In  some  fields  the  problem  has 
reached  crisis  proportions,  Only)l  percent  of  J;hose  students  eh- 
rolled  for  Ph.D.  s  in  physics  are  black, 

s  Translated  into  actual  numbers,  we  are  now  producing  only  30  or 
40  students  a  year  in  certain  vital  fields  such  as  engineering,  bio^ 
logical  sciences,  and  a  number  of  others.  The  number  of  black  and 
other  minority  graduates  has  to  be  improved  at  the  Ph,D,  level  We 
are  clamoring  for  their  presence  as  faculty  meml>ers  in  the  3,000 
colleges  and  universities,  in  hundreds  of  corporations  Svhich'  con- 
duct research,  and  in  scores  of  Federal  ^encies.  as  well  as  many 
other  leadership  positions. 

I  do  ^sk  you,  whatever  the^  other  priorities,  urgent  as  they  all 
are,  to  regard  this  as  one  that  we  have  to  give  the  utniost  urgency 
and  priority  to,  '  , 

Let  me  talk  very  briefly  about  one  or  two  of  the  speijifics  of  the 
programs  that  you  have  proposed. 

The  National  Graduate  Fellows  Program  has  been  authorized 
now  for  5  years,  but  never  funded.  That  program  would  provide  as- 
sistance for  450  merit-based  fellowships  an^ually.  >That's  a  vitally 
important  program  to  us  and  I  support  with  enthusiasm  the  $9,000 
minimum  stipend  th^t  you  suggest* 

-  I  also  suggest,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  you  might  be  willing  to  look 
at  the  possibility  of  NIH^type  institutional  traineeships  as  Veil  as 
the  particular  model  that  you  have  proposed,  , 

Let  me  repeat  what  my  colleague,  Dr.  Bryce  Jordan,  hass  already 
said  about  the  G*POP  program,  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Op- 
portunities Program,  This  has  been  of  great  help  already  not  only 
at  Cornell,  but  at  many  other  sister  institutions  for  over  6  years  in 
attracting  and  supporting  minority , graduate  students.  I  under- 
stand  that  there  been  some  difficulties  in  adnunistr^tion  and 
I  hope  that  they  can  rapidly  be  ironed  out  because  that's  a  vital 
program.  '  ^ 

But  it  won't,  by  itself,  solve  our  problem's.  We  have  to  identify 
young  men  and  young  women  from  minority  groups  only  who  have 
the  talents  for  graduate  and  professional  programs.  I  commend  the 
language  you  have  put  into  your  propos^ils  for  the  early  identifiea- 
tion  and  recruitment  of  these  minority  men  and  women, 

.  I  understand  that  the  NIH  has  already  established  a  very  suc- 
cessful program  called  MARC,  Minority  Access  to  Research  Ca- 
reers, which  might  well  servers  a  imodel  for  what  you  have  in 
mind  here.  This  provides  competitive  awards  to  institutions  which 
are  then  given  to  trainees  that  supports  undei^raduates  of  minori- 
ty groups  in  early  eslposlire  to  research  training.  I  hope  those  op- 
portunities for  early  identification  can  be  expanded' as  well  as  the 
need  for  support  once  they  enter  graduate  programs. 

Pell  Grants  for  first-year  graduate  students  represent  another 
proposal  that  you  have  made  and  that's  a  commendable  initiative 
and  certainly  there  is  a  verf  well-documented  need  for  support  for  ' 
graduate  students.  In  fact,  at  Cornell,  some  30  percent  of  our  Na- 
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tional  Direct  Studejit  Loans  and  College- Work  Study  fuxids  go  to 
first-year  professional  and  needy  graduate  students. 

I  am  concerned,  however,  that  because  the  Pell  Grant  has  never 
beeA  funded  at  the  1980  levels  that  we  don't  embark  upon  this  pro^ 
gram,  if  it's  likely  to  dilute  support  that  it  provides  for  undergradu- 
ates.. I  hope  that  both  needs  can  be  kept  in  mind  as  you  review 
this,  '  ■ 

Facilities  and  instrumentation  are  another  part  of  your  proposal 
and  one  of  the  most  heartening  of  the  all  of  the  gocd  proposals  that 
you  have  made,  I  want  to  underscore  the  urgencv  of  the  programs 
you  have  proposed.  First,  for  low-inter^t  loans,  for  construction  of 
research  facilities  and  second,  for  matching  grants  for  the  purchase 
of  equipment.  V. 

Industry  is  be^nning  to  come  around  now  enthusiastically  to  the 
idea  of  sharing  research  equipment  vdth  the  .universities,  but  we  do 
need  your  help  in  providing  matching  funds  to  meet  the  cost  and 
match  the  cost  of  purchases  that  we  continue  to  have  to  make. 

The  needs  are  very  great  and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  inadequate 
equipment  will  provide  inadequate  research  and  that  is  an  econo- 
rpy  that  the  Nation  cannot  and  must  not  make.  Research  libraries 
continue  to  be  the  base  of  the  research  effort,  not  just  of  universi- 
ties, but  of  the  Nation.  Your  committee  knows  very  well  the  acute 
problems  that  we'  face  not  only  in  preserving  materials  published 
in  the  Jast  100  years  which  are  printed  on  acid  papers  which  a^re 
now  deteriorating  rapidly,  but  also  in  the  need  to  apply  nationwide 
new  systems  of  technology  -for  information  storage  and  r>etrieval. 

I  hope  you -can  also  recognize  the  relatively  small  number  of  re- 
search libraries  that  serve  as  regional  resources  for  other  colleges, 
for  industry  and  for  Federal  agencies  across  the  country. 

I  support  the  propels  you  have  made  for  international  educa- 
tion. They  have  already  been  described  and  already  been  supported 
and  this,  in  a  changing  world,  becomes  a  greater  priority  as  each 
year  goes  by.  I  applaud  particularly  the  provision  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, periodical  system  that  you  have  proposed  and  the  center  or  a 
new  fotmdation  for  international  educatiori. 

The  faculty-student  exchange  programs  are  very  important  to  us, 
thoMgh  I  hope  they  won't  displace  the  existing  Fulbright-Hays  Pro- 
gram. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out,  if  I  may,  that  there  is  in  progress  at 
present  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association  of  American  Univer- 
sities, a  study  that  will  very  soon  be  completed  and  I  hop^  you  and 
your  committee  will  have  the  benefit  of  reviewing  the  proposal^ 
which  will  come  ourfef  that  study. 

One  suggestion  which  has  already  been  made  by  that  group  is 
the  need  for  summer  institutes  and  year-long  institutes  to  provide 
skills  in  deglected,  critical  languages  which  are  vitol  to  govern- 
ment as  well  as  to  areas  of  s<;holarship. 

L  won^t  talk  at  length  about  loan  limits,  but  they  remain  a 
matter  of  great  concern  to  us.  My  written  testimony  describes- 
those  in  some  detail  and  I  hope  that  will  remain  'high  on  the 
agenda  tliat  you  have  proposed. 

Finally,  let  me  say,  our  graduate  schools  represent  the  continu- 
ing base  qf  tlie  pyramid  of  our  national  progress.  It  is  from  them 
that  that  small,  but  important  supply  of  talented  individuals  with 
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the  knowledge  and  the  technical  skili  and  the  perception  cqme— 
people  vyho  will  give  us  in  the  future  not  only  food  supplies  but 
every  aspect  of  our  national  needs  will  depend  upon  their  success- 
health,  well-being,  military  preparedness,  cultural  life,  infernation- 
al  leader^^hip,  economic  strength. 

My  colleague  Dr.  Robert  Rosenzweig  from  the  AAU  has  given  a 
prescription  which  I  believe  isr>.pnm  of  enormous  importance. 

Attend  to  the  education  and  trailing  of  the  Nation  s  best  young 
minds  or  fall  behind  those  nations  that  do,  because  it  is  upon  that 
thin  stream  of  talented  young  men  and  women  that  our  national 
creativity  and  our  national  strength  ultimately  will  rest/' 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appearH>efore  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Rhodes. 
/  Next,  Dr.  Joseph  Caputo,  president  of  Mill^viile  Univemty  of 
Pennsylvania, 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Joseph  Caputo  follows:] 

PRKrARKi)  Statkmknt  OK  Dr.  Joseph  a.  Caputo,  Pkksident,  Millehsviujs 
Univeksity  ok  Pennsylvania 

.   Mr,  (i^hairman  and  Members  of  Ihei Subcommittee:  ^ 

My  name  is  Joseph  Caputo.  I  ain  President  of  Miiiersville  University  of  Pennsyl-  * 
vania,  one  of  the  14  component  universities  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Syst^^m  of 
iligher  Education,  My  purpose  in  appearing  before  you  today  i«  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of         as  amended.  It  in  indeed 
Bp  honor  to  have  been  inyitixJ  to  sit  with  lAy  distingui^jhed  coilea^es  on  this  panel 

to  make  this  statement*: 
^    My  comments  will  be  brief,  and  will  include  a  background  statement  describing 
Millersviile  University  and  a  few  comments  on  i-eauthprization  arid  House  Bill  5240 
specifically.  But  first,  I  wish  to  commend  Chairman  Simon  for  his  leadership  on  tlie 
reauthoriziition  and  for  his  demonstrated  concern  for  our  students.' 

Millersville  University  is  located  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  about  90  iriilcs  due 
west  of  Philadelphia  and  40  miles  southeast  of  the  State  capitol,  Harrisburg.  Our 
tall  erirollment  exceeded  f),7p0  students  in  approximately  100  degree  programs  cov- 
ering the  broad  fields  *of  the  traditional  arts^ajid  sciences,  as  well  as  many  profes- 
sional programs  including  teacher  education. 

Ov€*r  our  more  than  127  years  history  we  have  evolved  from  a  state  normal  school 
to  a  liberal  arts  oriented  state  college  and  in  1983  by  Act  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature and  Governor  Thomburgh,  we  became  a  University. 

^  As  promised,  my  comments  on  reauthorization  will  be  brief  I  wifl  use  House  Bill 
5240  LIS  the  vehicle  to  address  four  general  areas  on  whi$:h  I  will  comment. 

1.  TLTl£  IV.  STUDKNT  FINANCIAL  AfiSlifTANCK 

^^JL^tesidi^i  of  a  public  university  where  bO%  of  the  students  are  from  fami- 
lieh^^llPnmual  incomes  of  less  than  $25,000,  and  man^  of^hom  are  the  first  mem- 
bers of  the  family  to  liave  the  opportunity  to  attend  colle^N  I  am  committed  to  and 
applaud  your  goal  of  expanding  access  to  higher  txiucation,  particularly  for  needy 
students,  by  strengthening  the  provisions  of  title  IV  in  House  Bill  r>24(). 

Approximately  80%  of  the  stud^nt^  attending  Millersville  Univej^ity  receive  Some 
fomv  of  stu'dent  tlnancia!  as^^ist^iUCe.  This  is  perhaf^  a  rather  surprising  pt?rcentage 
when  you  consider  that  we  are  a  relatively  low  cc^t  institution,  i\aition,  room, 
board,  and'  fees  averiige  approximately  $3,400  for  an  academic  year  for  a  full  time 
undergraduate  student  at  Millersville, 

I  am  pleased  with  your  proposal  to  make  the  Pell  Grant  Program  a  true  entities 
ment  program  for  nt^xiy  students.  1  also  support  the  modification  of  the  so<!a]led 
^'haif'-cost '  rule  by  increasing  the  maximum  grant  to  75%  of  the  students  tuition 
and  fees  not  Uy  excetnl  a  minimum  award  for  the  I98i>-  86  fiscal  year.  I  would*-" 

however,  reconmiend  that  the  standard  cost  allowance  be  fixed  at  a  fiat  $2,000  per 
academic  year  for  students  living  on  or  off  campus. 

'I  do  mi  S4H?  any  btmefit  to  ^tablishing  a  three  prongeii  c<^t  allowance  system  as 
specified  in  House  Bill  5240.  At  Miilerssille,  for  example,  we  simply  do  not  have  the 
dormitory  space  available  tf)  meet  the  housing  needs  of  our  students,  thu5  these  stu- 
dents have  no- choice  but  to  seek  off  campus,  and  in  most  cases,  more  expensive 
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Housing,  It  seems  that  the  three  pronged  COfcit  allowance  system  unfairly  penalizes 
thesi*  students.  ' 

As  I  became  more  knowledgeable  in  the  an^a  of  student  financial  aid*  1  am  struck 
with  two  glaring  needs  that  must  be  addressed.  First,  complexity  of  program  regula- 
tions must  l)e  reduced.  And  Si^rondly,  an  institutional  aid  office  njust  have  fiexibility 
in  structuring  a  student's  financial  aid  package  to  meet  his  or  her  particular  needs. 
The  proposed  campus-based  block  grant  meets  both  of  these  objectives.  It  provides 
for  flexibility,  less  regulations  and  the  more  effective  use  of  Umited  campus  based 
student  aid  funds 

AHhougi*  supportive  of  the  campus-based  block  grant,  I  would,  however,  be  remiss 
if  i  did  not  express  one  cpncern  that  I  have  with  the  proposal.  That  is,  I  am  not  at 
all  sure  that>tthe  S^^te  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program'  should  be  eliminated.  The 
SSIG  Program  has  worked.  It  was  created  as  an  incentive  for  states  to  establish 
niHx!-b;ised  student  aid  programs.  I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  many. states 
exceed  the  required  state  match;  Pennsylvania  is  one  such  state.  But  'nevertheless, 
the  statt^federal  partnership  con(\»pt  in  student  financial  aid 'is  iniportant  and 
should  be  naaintained,  I  am  also  troubled  with  the  possibility  that  should  this  suc'-^ 
ceswful  program  be  eliminated,  some  states  would ''lose  the  incentive  to  continue 
their  important  state  grant  progi'anw*  and  this  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  hapjx?n. 

2.  TITIJK  V,  TIKACHER  EDUCATION  AND  PROFKSSmNAL  DKVELCJPMKNT 

MillersvjHe  Untvei^ity  has  a  long  proud  history  of  preparing  students  for  ca- 
r^*er,^  m  the  teaching  ptof(t?ssion,  and  r^am  fully  supportive  of  tfi^^  changes  in  Title  y 
as  they  appear  in  House  Bill  5240.      ^  '     -  ^  * 

The  new  title,  "Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Development/!^  suggeiHed  to 
me  when  1  first  stvw  it,  an  excellent  opportLtfiity  to  address  an  imporfSlnt  problem 
that  l,se^  emerging  on  our  college  and  uni'P^ity  campuses,  That  is»  the  need  for 
faculty  development. 

As  our  institutions  of  higher  education  cease  to  grow,  and,  indeed,  begin  to  decline 
in  i^tudent  enrollment,  the  faculty  stabilizes,  becomes  less  mobile,  and  ages.  Oppor* 
tunities  for  this  well-educated,  intellectual  resource  and  repository  of  expertise,  the 
faculty,  to  remain  current  in  their  academic  disciplines  and  even  to  retrain,  are  al>- 
soluteiy  essential,  -  / 

/  1  betieve  that  the  growing  problem  of  inadequate  faculty  development  opportuni- 
ties is  not  well  addressed*  in  HR  5240,  Perhaps  I  can  make  a  suggestion.  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  but  one  of  many  states,  provides  a  sabbatical  leave  program  for  the  faculty  of 
its  public  institutions.  Tfadltjonally,  after  (>  years  of  fulltime  service,  a  faculty 
member  is  eli/^ble  to  take  the  seventh  (sabbatic)  ye^ar  as  leave  for  the  purpose  of 
proft*ssional  development  (int?luding  research,  scholarship,  advanced  degrees,  etc), 
with  the  ultimate  expectation  of  improvement  in  classroom  ir^struction.  At  Millers- 
ville,  Pennsylvania  law  allows  a  maximum  of  5%  of  the  faculty  per  y^r  to  partici- 
pate/Other' states  have  similar  laws.  Thus,  while  roughly  15%  of  the  faculty  are 
eligible  for  the  professional  development  opportunity,  only  about  one-third  of  this 
number  are  authorised  by  law.  Presumably  the  5%  cap  is  co«t  motivated. 

The  sub-committee  has  at  least  two  opportunities  to  enhance  faculty  development 
opportunities  through  partnerships  with  existing  state  funded  sabbatical  leave  pro- 
grams. The  first  is  to  match  state  funding  oneHtaK>ne,  thus  doubling,  or  two-U>one, 
thus  tripling,  the  pt^Centage- of  eligible  faculty  who  may  participate.  A  second  op- 
portunity; alternately  viewed  as  a  leave  option  of  the  first,  if  so  authorised,  would 
consist  of  a  one-to-one  federal -to-state  funds  match  for  the  extension  of  tradition^ 
one-ye^^r  le^ive  at  halfpay  to  a  more  realizable  full-pay  option, 

I  suggest  that  this  is  an  issue  the  committee  may  wish  te  consider. 

a.  TH-LE  Vn,  CONSTRUCnON,  RKCONSTKUCTJON,  AND 'RENOVATION  OK  ACADEMIC  ^ 

KACIUTIKS 

I  cannot  emphasize  strongly  efiough  to  the  members  of  the  s-ubconigiitte^  the  crit- 
ical needs  that  we  have  on/our  campuses^.for  assistance  in  renovating  and  maintain- 
ing our  physical  plants.  A  i^ecent  survey  of  the  building  renovation  and  repair  needs 
oiGhe  fourteen  public  universities  that  make  up  the  State  System  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion in  Pennsylvania  identified  an  immediate  need  for  approximately  $80  Million  to 
correct  safety  hazards,  repair  leaking  roofs,  replace  boilers,  ic  name  but  a  few  items 
requiring  attention.  On  the  MillersviUe  campus  ^one,  we^need  ^7  million,  but  have 
virtually  no.  means  of  ebtaiiiing  such  a  large  amount  of  capital  funds.  Establishing  a 
revolving  fund  to  pro.vid^  iciv  interest  loans  with  a  50%  required  match  from  local 
sources  as  proposed  in  fKirt  »f  Title  VII,  will  not  provide  the  full  assistance  we  re- 
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quire.  The  public  cannot  aftbrd  to  see  its  investn'ient  in  our  college  and  university 
physical  facilities  be  permittt»d  to  deteriorate. 

Tlie  chairman  is  further  to  be  conune;ided  for  his  anteresit  in  and  recognition  of 
the  net?d  to  provide  assistance  to  colleges  and  universitieii  with  the  purchase  of  labo- 
ratory research  ai;d  other  instructional -equipment  m  pro|x>sed  in  Part  B  of  Title 
yiL  I  am  not  at  all  sure,  however,  that  the  $1(K)  million  authorization  level  is  sulTi- 
cient  to  mwt  thOv  critical  need  we  have  for  acquiring  and  replacing*  equipment, 
which  agej?  both  becausi'  of  uae  and  technical  obsolescence. 


m  agej?  do: 

m 


4  TrriK  xn,  ^^ndowmknt  dkvklopment 


I  wii5!^SBgued  by  the  bold  and  innovative  ^'Institutional  Endowment  ^Develop- 
ment" concept  addressed  in  Title  XII. 

Mjllersvijl^  Univei-sity,  a  state-owned  publicjnstitution.  h^  witne^jsed  a  continu- 
ous dcs:Ii^e^p  state  support  m  a  percentage  of  university  optn'ating  revenues  over 
the  past  decade.  The  aUitv  appropriations  as  a  percent  of  operating  revenues  have 
dt^Uned  fror;^  {U%  in  fU69  to  50%  in  198;^.  MiUersville  University  has  no  endow- 
ment upon  which  to  rely  or  draw.  But  realizing  the  need  to  begin  to  cultivate  and 
develop  independent  sources  of  revenue,  we  have  instituted  an  Annual  Fund  Giving 
Program' and  we  contemplate  the  launching  of  a  Capital  Champaign  and  the  buildlug 
•of  an  endowment.  Tjjeseare  now  frequently  ol^rved  initiatives  in  the  public  sector 
that  only  a  dmide  ago  were  virtually  unheard  of, 

Beiii've  me.  ljuilding  an  endowment  at  an  institution  like  Millersville  is  no'eai»y 
tiusk  when  yot  are  starting  fromVscratch.  The  projx>sed  ^'Institutional  Endowment 
Dt^velopnient"  Program  will  greatly  iuj«ist  us  in  obtiiining  a  diversified  revenue  biu>e 
to  mee^f  the  income  nevdi^  of  the  futur^  and  in^ui-e  the  University's  vitiility.  I  ap- 
plaud your  proposal.  ,  / 
Tjiank  you.  It  hiis  been  an  honor  to  appear  before  you, 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  JOSEPH  CAPIITO,  PRESIDENT, 
MILLERSVILLE  UNIVERSITY  OP  PENT^SYLYANIA 

Dr,  Caputo.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Penny  and  member  of  the  sub- 
committee. My  name  is  Joseph  Caputo.'l  am  president  of  Miilers- 
ville  liniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  o^e  of  the  14  component  unive^si-^ 
ties  of  the  Pennsylv^inia  State  system  of  higher  e4^<^^tion.  My  pur-' 
pose-  in  appearing  before  you. today  is  to  comment  briefly  on  the  re- 
authorization of  the  ^Higher  Education  Act  of.  1966,  as  amended.  It 
is  indeed  an  honor  *to^  have  been  invited  to  sit  with  my  distin- * 
guished -colleagues  on  this*  panel  to  make  this  statement. 

My  comments  will  'be  brief  and  Will  include  a  background  state^, 
ment  describing  Millersville  University  and  a  few  comments  on  re- 
authorization in  H.R.  5240  specifically.  But  first,  I  do  wish  to  canv 
mend  Chairman  Simon  for  his  leadership  on  the  reauthori:^tibn 
and  for  his  demonstrated  concern  for  our  students.  : 
/iS/Iillersville  University  is  located  in  southeastern  Pennsylvanig, 
V^^^iit  90  miles  due  west  of  Philadelphia  and  40  miles  soutneiast  "of 
'the  State  capital,  Harrisonburg.  Our  fall  enrollment  exceeded  6,700 
students  in  approximately  100  degree  programs  covering  the  broad 
fields  of  the  tradijtional  arts  and  §cien<Ses  as  well  as  many  profes- 
sional programs  including  teacher  education. 

Over  our  more  i)ian  127  year  history,  we  have  evolved  from  a 
State  normal  school 'to  a  liberal  arts-orient^jd  State  college. 

In  198i?  by  act  g^'/the  Pennsylvania  legislature  and  Governor 
Thornburgh,  we  became  a  university.  ^ 

As  promised,  my  comments  'on  reauthorization  will  be  brief 
will  use  H.R.  5240  as  the  vehicle  to  addre^  four  general  areas  on 
which  i  will  comment.  ^ 

First,  title  IV,  Student  Financial  Assistance,  As'  the  president  of 
a  public  university  where  50  percent  of  the  students  are  from  fami- 
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lies  with  annual  incomes  of  less  than  $25,000,  many  of  whofn  are 
the  first  members  of  the  family  to  Imve  the  opportunity  to  attend 


access  to  higher  education,  particularly  for  needy  students  by 
strengthening  the  provisions  of  title  IV  in  H.R.  5240. 

Approximately  80  percentM)f  the  students  attending  Millersville 
,  University  receive  some  form  of  student  financial  assistance..  This 
is  perhaps  a  rather  surprising  percentage  when  you  consider  that 
we  are  a  relatively  low-cost  institution.  Tuition,  room,  board  and 
^  fees  average  approximately  $3,400  for  an  academic  year  for  a  full- 
.time  undergraduate  student  at  Millersville.  * 
.  I  am  pleased  with  youV  proposal  to  make  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
^  a  true  entitlement  program  for  needy  students.  I  also  Support  the 
inodification  of  the  Sij-called  **haif  cost''  rule  by  increasing  the  max-- 
imum  grant  to  7<v percent  of  the  student  tuition  and  fees,  not  to  ^ 
exceed  a  $3,000  maximum  award  for  1985-86  fiscal  year.  3 

'I  would,  howeveT,  recommend  that  the  standard  cost  alfowance 
be  fixed  at  a  fiat  $2,000  per  academic  year  for  students  living  on  or 
off  campus.  I  do  not  see  any^  benefit  to  establishing  a  three-pronged 
cost-allowance  system  as  spt*cified  in  H.R,  5240. 
At  Millersville,  for  fexample,  we  simply  do  not  .  have  the  dormito- 
'  ry  spac^  available  to  meet  the  housing  needs  of  our  students.  Thus, 
:  these:  students  have  no  choice  but  to  seek  off<'arapus,  and  in  most 
cases,  more  expensive  housing. 
It  seems  that  the  three-pronged  cost  allowance  system  unfairly 
^  penalizps  tl^^se  students. 

As  I  become  more  knowledgeable  in  the  area  of  student  financial  .  * 
aid,  I  am  struck  with  two  glaring  needs  that  must  be  addressed. 
First,  the  complexity  of  program  regulations  must  be^  reduce^- 
Second,  an  institutional-aid  office  must  have  flexilbility  in  structure 
ing'*a  student's  financial  aid  package  to  meet  his  or  her  particular 
needs.  •  '  '  ^ 

The  proposed  campus-based  block  grant  meets  both  of  these  ob- 
jectives and  provides  for  flexibility,  less  regulations  and  more  effec- 
tive use  of  limited,  campus-based  student  aid  funds. 

Although  supportive  of  a  campus-based  block  grant,  I  would, 
however,  be  remiss  if  I  did  npt  express  one  concern  that  I  have 
,  with  the  proposal  That  is,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  State  Stu- 
dent Incentive-Grant  Program  should  be  eliminated.  The  SSIG  Pro- 
gram has  worked:  it  was  created  a^  an  incentive  for  States  to  es- 
^  tablish  need-based,  student  aid  programs.  I  am  aware  of  the  argu- 
ment^ that  many  States  exceed  the  required  State  match.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  one  such  Slate,  but  nevertheless  the  State  and  Federal 
partnership  concept  in  student  financial  aid  -is-important  and 
should  be  maintained. 

,  I  am  also  troubled  with  the  possibility  that,  should  this  success- 
s.  ful  program  be  eliminated,  some  States  would  lose  the  incentive  to 
' 'C^ontinue  their  important  State  grant  programs  and  this  should  not 
be  allowed  to  happen.  ^ 
.  Second,  title  V,  Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Develop- 
ment. Millersville  University  has  a  long  and  proud  history  q\  pre-  ' 
paring  students  for  careers  in  the  teaching  profession.  I  am  fully 
supportive  of  the  changes  in  title  V  as  they  appear  in  H.R.  6240.   .  ^ 
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The  new  Utle,  "Teacher  Education  and  Professional  Develop- 
,  ment,  suggested  to  me  when  I  first  saw  it  as  an  excellent  address 
to  an  important  problem  that  I  see  emerging  on  our  college  and 
university  campuses— that  is  the  need  for  faculty  development. 

As  our  mstitutions  of  higher  education  cease  to  gfow  and  indeed  ' 
begin  to  decline  in  student  enrollment,  the  -faculty  stabilizes,  be-  • 
comt^  less  mobile  as  it  ages.  Opportunities  for  this  well-educated 
inte^ectual  resource  and  repository  of  experti^q,  the  faculty,  to 
remain  current,  ip.  their  .academic  disciplines  and  even  to  retrain 
are  absolutely  essential.     •  * 

I  believe  that  the  growing  problem  of  inadequate  faculty  develop- 
ment opportunities  iS  not  well  address^  in  H.R.  5240.  Perhaps  I 
can  make  a  suggestion.  Pennsylvania  is  but  one  of  many  States 
that  provides  a  safa^aticaj  leave  program  for  the  faculty  of  its 
•  public  instittrtions.  ■       ,  . 

Traditionally,  after  6  years  of  full-timeiservice,  a  faculty  member 
IS  eligible  to  take  the  seventh  sabbatic  year  as  leave  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  professional  development  including  research,  scholarship,' 
advanced  degrees,  et  cetera,  with  the  ultimate  expectation  of  im-  ' 
provement  in  clasaroom  instruction.  •  V 
„  ~    At  Millersville,  Pennsylvania  law  allows  a  maximum  of  5  percent  • 
1    ^"e_faculty  per  year  to  participate.  Other  states  have  similar  ' 
laws.  Thus,  While  roughly  15  percent*  of  the  faculty -are  eligible  for 
^  the  professional  deveiopmefnt  opportunity,  only  about  one-t-hird  of 
this  number  are  authorized  by  law.. Presumably,  the  5-percent  cap  ^ 
IS  cost  motivated.  ^ 

The  subcommittee  has  at  least  two  opportunities  to  enhance  fac-* 
ulty  development  opportunities  through  partnerships' with  existing  / 
btate-fund^  sabbatical  leave  progi^is.  The  first  is  to  match  State 
funding  one-toH)ne,  thus  daublin&ror  two^to-one,  thus  tripHng  the 
percentage  of  eligible  faculty  who  may  participate. 
'  '    I.   f  secondwpportunityf  ultimately  viewed  as  a  leave  option  of 
the  first,  if  so  authoriiced,  would  consist  of  a  one-to-one  Federal-to- 
State  funds  match'  for  the  extension  of  traditional  one-year  leave  at 
half-pay  to  a  more  realizable  full-pay  option.  '' 

I  suggei^t  that  this  is  an  issue  that  the  committee  may  wi^h  to  ' 
'  consider,  / 

Third,  title  VII,  Con^trOi^ion  and  Reconstruction  and  Renovation 
9f  Academic  Facilfties.  I  cannot  empjbsize  strongfy  enough  for  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  the  critical  needs  that  we  have  on 
our  campuses  for  assistance  in  renovatmg  and  maintaining  our 
physical  plants.  A  recent  survey  of  the  building  reftovation  and 
repair  needs  of  the  14-  StateK)w^ed  universities  that  make  up  the 
State  system  of  higher  education  in  Pennsylvania  identified  an  im- 
mediate need  for  approximately  $80  million  to  Wrect  safety  bast- 
ards, repair  leakii^g  roofs,  replace  boilers,  to  name^Jbut  a  few  items 
requiring  attention. 
On  the  Millersville  campus  aJone?,we  need  $7  million,  i)ut  have 
^virtually  no  means  of  obtaining  such  a  large  amount  of  capital 
funds.  Establishing  a  revolting  fund  to  provide  low-interest  loans 
with  a  50  percent  required  match  from  local  sources,  as  proposed  in"" 
part  A  of  title  VII,  will  rtot  provide  the  full  assistance  we  require. 
The  public  cannot  afforS  to  see  its  investment  in  our  college  and 
university  physical  facilitij?s  be  permitted  to  deteriorate. 
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The  chairman  is  fuptWf  to  be  commended  for  his  interest  and 
recognition  of  the  neeOto  provide  assistance  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities for  the  purpose  of  laboratory,  research  and  other  instruction- 
al equipment,  as  proposed  in  part  B  of  title  VIL  I  am  not  at  all 
sure,  however^  thatlthe  $100  million  authoi^zation  level  is  ^suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  crifSical  need  we  have  for  acquiring  and  replacing 
equipment,  which  agek  both  because  of  use  and  technical  obsoles-^ 


cence. 


Fourth,  title  XII,  Endowment  Development,  I  wiis  intrigued  by 
the  bold  and  innovative  institutional  endowment  development  con- 
cept addressed  in  .title^XII.  Millersville  Univei-sity,  a  State-owned 
public  institution  has 'witne^ed  the  continuous  decline  in  State 
support  as  a  percentage  of  university  operating  revemtes  over  the 
past  decade.  The  State  appropriations,  as  a  percent^ige  of  op«r|iting 
revenues  have  declined  from  61  percent  in  1969  to  50  percent  in 
1983.  Millersville  University  has  no  endowment  upon  which  to  rely 

or  draw.  *  j  j 

Kealizing  the  need  to  begin  to  cultivate  and  develop  independent 
sources'  of  revenue,  we  have  instituted  an  annual  fund  raising  pro- 
gram and  we  contemplate  the  launching  of  a  capital  campaign  and 
the  building  of  an  endowment.  These  are  now  frequentl>^  observed 
initiatives  in  the  public  sector  and  only  a  decade  ago  were  virtually 
unheard  of.  .  .  ^ 

Believe  me,  building  an  endowment  at  . an  mi^titution  like  Millers- 
ville is  no  easy  task  Avhen  you  are  starting  from  scratch.  The  pro- 
posed Institutional  Endowm'ent  Development  Program  would  great- 
ly assist  us  in  obtaining  a  diversified  revenue  base  to  meet  the 
income  needs  of  the  future  and  ensure  the  university's  vitality.  I 
applaud  your  proposal 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Penny.  It  has  been  an  honor  to  appear  b«tore 

'  Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you  for  your  testmiony. 

Next,  I  would  call  on  Dr.  Benjamin  Payton  from  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute. Dr,  Payton.  \ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Payton  follows:] 

PkKPARKU  STATKMifNT  OF  BeNJAMIN  P\  PayTON,  E^l^^SlDENT,  TUSKEGKE  INSTITUTK 

I  am  Bchjamht  F.  Payton,  Prt^ide^U  of  Tui^kegw  In^tituU?,  Tilsiuigee  Imtitut^, 
Alabama  IxK^ated^in  central  Alabama,  Tuskegee  institute  is  a  complex  university 
with  an  enrollment  of  3600  students.  It  ofTers  45  degree-granting  undergraduate  pro- 
grams and  29  graduate  programs.  IXa'  current  programs  are  concentrated  in  tseven 
major  sirhoolw:  Agriculture  and  Home  Economics.  Arti^  and  Sciences,  Business,  Edu- 
cation. Engineering  and  Architecture,  Nyit^ing  and  i^lUed  Health,  and  Veterinary 

Medicine,  .  ,        .    .t  ■  t- 

I  am  very  pioii^ed  to  have  bet*n  inviU'd  today  to  participate  m  this  discu^ion  on 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  on  funding  for  higher^ucation  in  the  pro- 
poscHl  Fiscal  Year  1985  Budget  of  the  United  States.  I  have  »pont  most  of  the  past 
twenty  years  professionally  engaged  in  the  field  of  higher  education.  This  included 
five  years'  s^^rvice  a.s  President  of  Benedict  College  in  (>^lumbia,  South  Carolina  and 
ten  yean?  as  Progratn  Officer  for  ^Iducation  and  VuhMc  Policy  at  the  Ford  Founda^- 
lion  I  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  observations  on  the  need  for  continued 
federal  support  for  financial  assistance  to  needy  students  and  to  hist^orically  black 
colleges. 
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i!.  tiruDKNT  AID 

I  ivould  like  to^-ommmit  first  on  student  aid.  The  President's  Fiscal  Year  igSf) 
S^nPlS"^-"^,?  °"       *-™P^     self  help.  Under  this  conci^pt.  a  stu- 

dent and  his  iamily  would  have  to  provide  a  niiniinum  of  $500  <Sr  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  college  education  before  the  student  would  be  eligible  for  a  Pell>-ant  Feder- 

tratore  of  hLstoncaily  black  colleges  know  that  their  iitudents  and  their  families 
have  always  followed  the  concept  of  self-help.  ^  lamines 

This  self-help  pattern  is  well-known  and  well-documented.  Let  me  share  with  you 
my  own  personal  experience.  I  am  a  graduate  ot;an  historically  black  college.  My 
!r    l-T/^     ■^""''^  ^j*P^».»*  minister  whose  earnings  were  very  limited.  All  nine  of 

^  ^"""^y  ."^^"^  graduated  from  black  colleges.  In  addition,  four  ' 

S  in^f  '^'TTi^^r'^  '"^^  T"*^  ^.^^  Ph.D.  degree  at  m^Jor  research  univer- 
sities. All  ot  us  found  that  our  undergraduate  education  at  black  colleges  prepjirwi 
us  well  for  rigorous  advanced  training.  In  my  own  case,  1  graduated  from  a  black 
col  ege  and  then  earned  three  poetbaccalaureate  degrees  at  Harvard,  Columbia,  and 
Yaie,'  i  siv  this  pattern  repeated  again  and  again  in  students. at  Tuskegee  Institute  ■ 
many  ot  whqin  have  even  fewer  resources  than  did  my  family 

Statisti^-al  data  illustrate  the  aggregate' pattern  of  black  spending  fqr  higher  txiu- 
cation.  These  data  show  that  black  families  have  consistently  made  a  far  #eS 
Tki    1%  than  white  families.  For  exapiple,  in  1976.  38  percent 

ot  black  families  with  incomes  below  |10,00<}  had  at  least  one  family  member  in  col- 
lege;  only  eight  percent  of  white  families  in  this  income  categoi^r  had  a  family 
^Tn^^'n'"  ^PP^^'^^"*^'  ^  ^"'ted  Negro  College  member  schools  had 

a  methan  income  of  ^U,7(K).  The  median  income  of  students  applying  to  colleges  na- 

The  data  also  suggest  that  the  ty^cal  family  of  a  black  college  student  simply 
does  not  have  enough  money  to  spend  more  than  it  is  already  spending  for  higher 
education.  The  United  Ne^ro  College  Fund  has  estimated  that  black  famiiies  are  al- 
ready providing  37  percent  of  their  children's  education  ctsts  through  parental  con- 
tributions and  student^summfr  employment,  work  study,  and  loans.  Bure&u  of 
I.abor  Statistics  data  show  that  in  1981,  a  family  with  a  tot^il  budget  of  |15,323 
ended  up  with  only  $644  left  over  aft«r  allowances  for  the  amount  that  would  be 
required  tor  <ood.  housing,  tmnsportation.-clothing,  and  personal  and  medical  care. 
Note- also  that  m  1981,  oi,  portent  of  black  families-earned  less  than  this 

1  he  availability  of  loans  and  work-study  to  assist  students  in  raising  the  40  per- 
cent does  not  appear  t«  be  a  realistic  solution  for  poor  students.  At  Tuskegee  I.isti- 
.tute  and  many 'institutions,  only  a  limited  number  of  work-stufay  jobs  are  available" 
further,  the  bipartisan  National  Coniniission  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  ex- 
pressed concern  over  tlie  increased  levels  of  ihdebtedn^ss  among  low  income  stiS- 
dente,  even  under  the  current  system.  There  must  be  an  appropriate  balance  among 
work-study,  loans,  and  grants.  * 
I  believe  Congressman  Simon  has  worked  hard  to  achieve  that  balance,  I  piirticu- 
larly  welcome  Cx^ngressman  Simon's  effort  to  end  the  annual  uncertainty  that  sur- 
rounds the  award  of  Pell  Granta  by  making  the  Pell  Grant  an  entitlement.  In  en- 
''&mt  Fv°^.^h  ^  ^"'/"liy  aware  of  the  current  national  concern  over  our 
near  bilhon  budget  delicit.  This  is  a^iTause  of  alarm  for  every  citizen  jmd  it 

means  that  we  tace  hard  choices  as  to  where  cuts  shall  be  niaiie^Even  in  this  diffi- 
cult economic  chniaU;,  however,  I  believe  we  must  find  a  vydlk  make  a  greater 
commitment  to  invest  in  the  future  of  our  young  people.*!  W(^Bl>«  tiiat  the  com- 
mittee Would  give  very  careful  consideration  to  giving  the  PmBBShi  a  simpler  and 
more  secure  legislative  bast?.  'y 

I  cannot  emphasis*  too  strongly  the  importance,  of  continued  full  support  for  the 
TKIQ  program   Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  SptK'ia!  Services,  andthe  related 
programs  which  comprise  TRIO  provided  low-income,  firet  generation  college  st/ 
dents  with  the  couiisehng,  tutoring  and  basic  information  thev  need  to  enter  and 
f^F'^^o^^f^"^,-  '^^  ''^  percent  cut  m  this  program  recommended  in  the  Presi-\ 
dent  8  J  Y  S;?  budget  proposals  would  have  a  tremendously  negative  impact 
loSf  ^  me  illustrate  to  you  just  how  important  it  is  to  reach  these  young  people  hi 
1981,  a  black  male  high  .school  graAate  had  a  median  income  of  Threel 
years  of  col  ege  could  increase  his  income  to  514,  (1.57,  Completion.-oY  four  years  of/ 
college  would  take  him  up  to  $17,253.  In  that  same  year,  however,  a  white' male  ' 
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high  school  graduate  could  start  out  earaiiig  «17,548-almlfet         more  annually 
than  the  black  male  college  graduate.'  ^  ,    j    .  ,   r         .  ^,„,;»„- 

These  figures  clearly  show  the  ditterential  impact  of  the  denial  of  an  opportunity 
for  higher  education  to  black  youth.  Since  a  black  male  has  to  coin plete  college  in 
order  to  earn  as  much  as  a  white  male  high  «:hooli^duato  the  deniul  or  access  to 
higher  education  can  extract  a  tremendous  socwJ  cwt  It  is  therefore  vital  that  we 
n  Hintain  vigorous  outreach  programs  such  as  the  TRIO  praams  to  i^^h  these 
youth  To  demonstrate  the -impact  thjs  program  has  had  at  Tm^t^ee  Institute  the 
Institutes  former  legal  counsel  (a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  School)  was  initially 
"discovered"  as  a  Tuskegee  hgh  school  youth  through  the  Intstitute's  Talent  Search 

'^ISuy,  I  welcome  the  support  Congressman  Simon  has  recommended  for  an  em- 
ph'is  s  on  the  neediest -€tudenLs  in  the  Graduate  and  Prof«^uonai  Fellowship 
Awards  Program.  The  Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  I'rogram  has  been 
important  to  minority  students.  Because -of  the  large  loan  obhgations  incurred 
during  their  undergraduate  year^»,  however,  an  alarunng  decline  m  the  numberyof 
blacks  g«ing  on  to  graduate  and  professional  school  has  occurred- This  has  senous 
implications  for  staffing  our  colleges  and  universities  now  and  in  the  future.  I  urge 
a  significant  investment  in  this  prt^ram. 


/ 
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flitronKlv  endorse  Congressman  Simon's  initiative  to  iiic'^o  m  hife  prop^isals  for 
Title  ni  the  Black  College  and  University  Act.  This  Act  ^e^Snds  to  the  contmuing 
nS  for  direct  assistaiKe  to  historically  black  inStitutioiIS-^i>art,culariy  lor  con- 
struction, maintenance  or  rehabilitation  of  classroom,  hbra^andjjibpratory.  facili- 

^'T  believe  there  Ls  a  particular  need  for  assistance  to  academic  and  professional 
prograiiis  where  black  Americans  are  underrepresented.  As  the  only;  historically 
flack  c-ollege  with  a  School  of  Veternary  Medicine,  T^skegee  Institute  is  particular- 
ly e.iger  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  Committee  this  f  P^^'^/^y^f^'i'^  V^[™t 

In  1980  of  th^  34.000  vet^srinarians  in  the  United  ^tate»,  only  M3  or  1.6  percent 
were  black  Along  all  of  the  health  professions,  veterinary  medicme  has  the  smallest 
)~Sti«n  of  blacks.  Tusiiegee  Institute  has  trained  over  90  percent  of  all  black 
veterinarians,  including  99  percent  of  those  locaUxS  m  the  tKJuth.  ,,  j 

Training  students  who  may  well  be  both  financially  and  educationally  disadvan- 
t.iii<Hl  places  a  particularly  difficult  financial  burden  on  a  school  of  vet^innary  medi- 
dne  The  c^L^t  entraining  one  student  exceeds  $20,000,  Tuskegees  tuition  for  198.?- 
84  was  $.S,f;00.  Tufts  Univei^ity,  one  of  two  other  private  veterinary  scho<5ls  in  the 
country  charges  $18,0M  a  year.  Tuskeget^  Institute's  fees  ani  approximately  ono_ 
sixth  fhc  cit  of  training,  L  calculated  by  the  Coi/ncil  of  Deans.  Association  of 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Colleges  (A AVMC).''         ,        '  i  ■ 

In  ition  to  llnanciai  aid.  Tuskegee  Institute  must  also  provide  a  comprehensive 
academic  reinforcement  program.  Many  studenta  must  receive  assistance  through  a 
i  uctu^  pr^^^^^^  of  p?iJntry  academic  enrichment  and  post-admission  support- 
"v  -^rvia-s  to  insure  their  retention.  Tliese  programs  require  spxial  laboratory  fa- 
•i  iti^s  auto  tutorial/audio  visual  aitis,  low  faculty-student  mtios,  taculty  and  stu- 
dent tutors,  and  special  counselors.  The  cost  of  these  special  pr£^™s  places  a  con-, 
siderable  strain  ohthe  sc-hools  budget,  but  the  programs  are  necessary  in  view  of 
the  unmue  mi-ssion  of  the  Schot)!  of  Veterinary  Medicme.  j-  •  i 

I  would  r,K-omm.nd  that  the  Tuskegcv  Institute  School  of  Veterinary  Medicnie^^ 
indudt^  with  the  graduate  and  professional  schools  eligible  for  specrahaed  PW"" 
g    nt  ld^^^  ?2(;,  While  the  School  of  Vetennao'  Medicine  .s  '^-'^^  ^Khin 

the  administrative  structure  of  'IVskegee  Institute,  tho- special  tinanc-ial  burden 
which  I  have  dei^-ribtHl  above  makt-s  it  essential  for  the  school  to  have  additional 
iissistancc  tailoreti  to  its  needs  as  a  professional  institution. 


IV.  CONCtAJSION  .  .  ^ 

Be  made 
,ng  to 


Support  for  higher  education  is  qae  of  the  greatest  investments  that  can  Ife 
hv  Sndividuals'  by  families,  by  businesses,  and  by  government.  In  undei-Uiki  - 
S  a     oiiugh  of  the  Higher  t^ducation  Act  of  1965,  Con^ssman  Simon 

hrl^  performt-d  an  extremely  constructive  tiisk,  He  h.is  «>t  sTvery  high  level  ior  dis- 


>  U  S  IVpartment  of  Cximmen-e,  Hureau  of  the  Onsus,  Money  Incom«  of  Households,  F miiij 
lies  ana  P™rm  the  Unite.!  States,  1981.  March.  198;^,  Table  47^ 'Txlucation  and  Total  Moh«y 
lm-i,inp  in  li)81-  Persons  2f.  Yoare  Old  and  Over,  by  Age,  l?ace,  and  bex^ 

^  Association  of  Anu-rican  Veterinary  Medical  Clolleges,  C-omparative  Data  Report,  19bl-  8^. 
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cussK)n  of  n?authorizati'on.  He  has  couragcjously  proposed  needed  programs  such  as 
the  Black  Ck)llegt^  and  Univensities  Act.  He  has  discussed  aiid  debated  his  propt^ls 
throughout  the  higher  education  community.  I  believe  we  are  off  ta  a  timeiy  and 
positive  start  for  the  reauthorization  process. 

As  *ve  continue  this  discussion  regarding  the  future  of  the  nation's  higher  educa- 
tion programs,  let  us  remind  ourselves  that  thib  country  is  frighteniiiigly  at  risk  be- 
cau^  of  the  economic  conditions  of  millions  of  black  and  brown  families.  tJn&mpioy^ 
ment  rates  of  over  20  percent  ainoixg  black  adults  threaten  to  destroy  the  irery  basis 
for  hope  and  aspiration.  Moreover,  as  the  gap  between  the  median  incoi^  of  black 
?QQo  '  families  continues  to  widen,  from  61  percent  in '1970.  to  5/  percent  in 
1982,  -equality  as  a  goal  begins  to  lose  credibility  and  is  increasingly  yfipplanted  by 
cynicism  Mnd  despair.  Yet  blacks  and  browns  are  the  most  rapidly  ^jrtSwing  popula- 
tions in  oQr  society.  Failure  to  address  the  causes  pf  their  despair  increases  the  post 
sibihty  of  loss  of  iaith  in  basic  values  which  underpin  our  society,  I  earnestly  believe 
that  the  provision  of  edu(iation  to  the»e  young  people,  particularTy  through  the 
strengthening  of  hist^iicaiiy  black  colleges,  can  turn  .them  into  America's  most  pro- 
ductive citizens.  'I 
Thatfik  you  very  niUch  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  share  these  vieWwith 


you 


STATEMENT  OF  Dli,  BENJAiMIN  PAYTON,  PRESIDENT,  TUSKEGEE 

.  INSTITUTE  ^ 

Dr.  Payton,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  Benjamin  Payton, 
president  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  T'uskegee,  AL.  Located  in  central 
Alabama,  Tuskegee  is  a  complex  university  with  an  enrollment  of 
some  ;i()00  students.  It  offers  45^egree  granting  undergraduate 
programs  and  29  graduate  programs.  Its  current  programs  are  con- 
centrated in  seven  major  schools— agi'iculture  and  home  economics, 
arts  and  sciences,  ^business,  education,  engineering  and  architec- 
ture, nursing  and  allied  health,  and  veterinary  m^Kiicine. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  been  invited  today  to  participate  in  this  dis- 
*cussion  on  higher  education  and  on  funding  for  higher  education  in 
the  proposed  fiscal  year  19S5.  I  have  spent  most  of  the  past  20 
years  professionally  engaged  in  the  field  of  higher  education,  in- 
cluding 5  years  .as  prc^sjdent  of  Benedict  College  in  Columbia,  SC, 

<^  and  10  years  as  program  officer  for  education  and  public  policy  at' 
,the  Ford  Foundation.  What  I  -want  to  do  is  share  with  you  some 
observations  of  mine  based  on  these  experiences.  \ 
^  I  would  like  first  to  comment  on  student  aid.  The  President's 
fiscal  year  1985  budget  has  placed  emphasis  on  the  concept  of  self- 
help.  Under  tlfis  concept,  a  stu.dc^^ and  his  family  would  have  to 
provide  a  minimum  of  $500  or  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  college  edu- 
cation before  the  student  would  be  eligible  for  a  Pell  Grant.  Feder- 
al loane;  and  work-study  funds  could  be  used  in  s^tisfyin^^  this  mini- 
nunn.  '  * 

Administrators  of  historically  black  eolleges  kn6w  that  their  s^u- 
Jents  and  their  families  have  always  folIowixJ  the  concept  of  self 
lielp.  This  self  help  pattern  is  well  known  anc?"well  documented. 
'But  iet  me  just  share  with  you  a  personal  expt^rience.  ' 

I  am  a  graduate  of  a  historteilly  black  college.  My  father  was  a 

►  rural  Baptist  minister  whose  earnings  were  very  limited.  All  nine 
of  the  children  in  my  family  were  graduated  from  black  colleges.  In 
addition,  four  earned  master's  degrees  and  two  earnf^i  the  Ph.D. 

•  degree  at  major  research  universities.  Ail  'of  us  found  that  our  un- 
dergraduate at  black  colleges  prepared  us  well  for  rigorous  ad- 
vanced training.  In  my  own  ciise^yf  graduated  fronra  black  college 
and  then  eatned  three  post-baccalaureate  degrees  at  Harvard/Co 

o  ■  '         '       '  dfi'y 
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lumbia  and  Yale.  I  see'this  pattern— thiij  is  the  poiijt— I  see  this 
pattern  repeated  again  and  again  in  studeirts  at  Tuskege^  Institute, 
many  of  whom  have  even  fev^?er  resources'  urJki  liid  my  famil>||pi 
'  Statistical  data  illustrate  the  aggregate  pattern  of  spending  for 
black  higher  education.  These  data  show  ihat  black  families  have 
consistoMly  made  a  fajr  greater  sacrifice  for  hpiher  education  than 
white,  fa^lies.  For  example,  in  1976,  38  peften^^f  Jblack  families 
.with  incomes  below  $10,000  had.  at  least  one  family  member  in  col- 
lege. Only  8  -percent  of  white  families  in  this  income  category  had  a 
family  member  in  college.  In  1981,  applicants  to  iJnited  Negro  Col- 
lege FUiid  members  schools  had  a  median  income  of  only  $13,700. 
The  median  income  of  students  applying  to  colleges  nationally  was* 
$26,800.  ' 

These  data  also  suggest  that  the  typical  family  of  a  black  college 
student  simply  dot^s  not  have  enough  money  to  spend  more  than  it 
is  already  spending -for  higher  education.  The  Vnited  Negro  College' 
Fund  Ms  estimated  that  blaek  families  are.,already  providing  37 
^  .  percent  of  their  children's  education  costs  through  parental  contri- 
bpttMs  and  student  siimmer  emplpymerit,  work,  study  and  loans. 
.    BuE^u  of  .  Labor  Statistics  data  show  that  in  1981,  a  family  with  a  ^ 
.total  budget  of  $15,323  ended  up  with  only  $644  left  over  after  al- 
loiwances  for  the  amount  that  would  be  required  for  food,  housing, 
tmnsportation,  clothing  and  personal  and  medical  care.  ,  - 

[Note  also  that  in  1981,  5e5  percent  of  black  families  earned  l^ss 
titan  this  $15,323, 

/So  the, availability  of  loans  and  work  study  to  assist  students  in  , 
raising  the  '40  percent  does  not  appear  to  be  a  realistic  solution  for 
poor  students.  At  Tuskegee  Institute  and  many  institutions,  only  a 
limited  number  of  work  study  jobs  are  available.  Further,  the  Bi- 
partisan National,  Commission^  on  Student  Financial  Aid  expressed 
concern  over  the  increased  levels  of  indebtedness  amoiig  low- 
'income  students,  ^\en  under  the  currjent  system.  ; 

There  must  be  an  appropriate  balance  among  ,\vprk  study,  loans 
and  grants.  I  believe  that  Congressman  Simon  has  worked  hard  to 
achieve  that  balance.  I  particularlj^elcome  the  Congressman's  ef- 
forts to  end  the  abnual  uncertainly  that  surrounds  the  award  of 
'Pell  Grants  by  making  the  Pell  Grant  an  entitlement. 

In  endorsing  this  proposal,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  current  nar 
tional  concern  over  our  nearly  $200-billion-budget  deficit.  This  is  a 
cause  of  alarm  for  every  citizen  and  it  means  that  we  face  hard 
choices  as  to  where  cuts  shall  be  made.  But  even  in  this  difficult 
.  economic  climate  I  believe  we  must  find  a  way  to  make  a  greater 
commitment  to  invest  in  the  future  of  our  young  people.  I  would^ 
hope  that  the  committee  would  give  very  careful  consideration  to 
'  giv^g  the  Pell  Grant  a  simpler  and  more  secure  legislative  basa ' 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of  continued  full 
support  for  the  TRIO  programs.  Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search, 
Special  Services,  and  the  related  prografns  which"  comprise  TRIO 
provide  low-income,  first  generation  college  students  with  the  coun- 
seling, tutoring  and  basic  information  they  need  to  enter  and  com- 
plete college.  The  oO-p^ercent  cut  in  t^his  program  recommended  in 
the  President  s  1985  budget  proposals  would  have  a  tremendously 
negative  impact. 
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■  Just  let  me  illustrate  to  you  how  important  it  is  to  reach  these 
•      young  people.  In  1981  a  black  male  high  school  graduate  had  a 
median  income  of  $12^^49.  Three  years  of  college  could  increase  his 
to  $14,()57.  Completion  of  college  would  take  him  up  to 
In  that  same  year,  however,  a  white  male  high  school 
-    graduate  could  start  out  earning  $17,548— almost  $300  more  annu- 
ally than  the  black  male  college  graduate, 
■  ^yhat  these  figures  clearly  show  is  the  differential  impact  of 

the  denial  of  an  opportunity  for  higher  education  to  black  youth, 
hince  black  male  has  to  complete  college  in  order  to  earn  as 
iiiuch  as- a  white  male  high  school' graduate,  the  denial  of  access  to 
higher  education  can  exact  a  tremendous  social  cost.  It  is  therefore 
n-Sk  ^  maintain  vigorous  outreach  programs  such  as  the 

. .  1-KIC)  programs  to  rea^h  these  youth.  I  would  illustrate  this  further 
by  a  reference  again  to  Tuskegee.  The  Tuskegee  Institute's  former 
legal  counsel,  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard  Law,  School,  was  initially 
discovered  as  li  Tuskegee  high  school  student  through  the  Insti- 
tute s  Talent  Search  Program. 

Finally,  I  welcome  the  support  Congressman  Simon  has  recom-. 
mended  for  an  emphasis  on  the  neediest  students  in  the  Graduate 
and  Protessional  Fellowship  Awards  Program.  The  Graduate  and 
1  rotessionai  Opportunities  Progi-am  has  been  important  to  minori- 
ty studen^ts,  Because  of  the  large  loan  obligatiotis  incurred  during 
their  undergraduate  years,  however,  an  alarming  decline  in  the 
numbers  of  blacks  going  on  to  griiduate  and  professional  school  has 
occurred.  This  has  serious  implications  for  staffing  our  colleges  and 
:  universities  now  and  in  the  fviture,  I  urge  a  significant  investment 
in  this  program.  I  might  add  that  1  hope  the  committee  would  not 
begin  to  see  the  development  and  expansion  6f  need-based  pro- 
grams as  a  cyunterpoint  to  programs  that  ab  merit  based. 

I  would,  also  hope  the  committee  would  not  begin  to  view  expand- 
■  ed  aSsistdinc'e  to  black  colleges  as  something  that  competes  with 
every  white  college.  I  certainly  hope  that  my  colleges  in  these  insti- 
tutions would  not  view  it  that  way.  '  ■ 

The  fact  of  the  fnatter  is  merit-based  programs  all  too  frequently 
are'sijnply  correlates  for  upper  income  families  and  support  for 
such  families.  We  musfbalau4:e  that  with  continued  expansion  of 
genuine  opportunity  for  talented,  young  people  who.con>e  from  low- 
income  families.  That .  has  been  the  specialty '  of  the  historically 
black  colleges. 4t's  not  a  rhatter  of  need  versus  merit.  It's  a  matter 
of  making  certain  that  the  talent  and  the  merit  that  exists  across 
the  spectrum  of  social  and  racial  groups  in  our  society,  that  that 
talent  can  rise.     ^  / 

On  institutionaf  aid,  I  strongly  endorse  Congressman  Simon's  ini- 
tiative to  inclade  in  his  proposals  title  III,  the,  Black  College  and 
University  Act.  This  act  responds  to  the  continuing  need  for  direct 
assistance  to  historically  black  institutiofhs,  particularly  for  con- 
struction, maintenance:  or  rehabilitation  of  classroom,  library,  and 
laboratory  facilities.  I  believe  there  is  a  particular  need  for  assist- 
ance to  academic  and  professional  programs  where  black  Araeri-  * 
cans  are  underrepresented.  As  the  only  historically  black  college 
with  a  school  of  veterinary  medicine,  Tuskegee  Institute  is  particu- 
larly eager  to- bring  to  th§  attention  of  this  committee  this  especial- 
ly difficult  problem. 
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In  1980,  of  the  34,008- veterinarians  in  the  United  States,  only 
53*3  or  L6  percent  were  black.  Among  all  of  the  health  prpfessions, 
*  veterinai'y  medicgie  has  the  smallest  representation  of  blacks.  Tus- 
kegee  Institute  has  traiined  over  90  percent  of  all  black  veterinar- 
ians, including  99  percent  of  those  located  in  the  South.  V 

Training  students  who  jjlay  well  be  both  financially  and^  educa- 
tionally disadvantaged'  places  a  particularly  difficult  financial 
burden  on  a  school  such  as  our  school  of  veterinary  medicine.  The 

*  cost  of  training  one  student  exceeds  $20,000.  Tuskegee's?  tuition  in 
1983-84  was  $Ss600.  To  compare,  Tuft?  University,  one  of  the  two 
other  private  veterinary  schools. in  the  country,  charges  $18,000  a 

'  year.  Tuskt^gee  Institute's  fees  are  approximately  one-sixth  the  cost  • 
of  training^  as  calculated  by  the  Counsel  of  Deans*  Association  of  • 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Colleges.  - 

In  addit'lon  to  financial  aid,  Tuskegee  Institute  must  also  provide 
a  compreli»nsive  academic  reinforcement  program.  Many  students 
must  receive  assistance  throui^  a  structured  program  of  pre-entry  * 
academic  enrichment,  and  postadmissioii  supportive  servic^fes  to 
ensure  their  retention.  Tliese  programs  require  Special  laboratoi'y 
facilities,  audio/tutbrial/audio  visual  aids,  low  •  faculty-student ' 
ratios,  faciilty  and  student  tutors  and  special  counselors.  The  cost 
of  these  special  programs  places  a  considerable  strain  on  the  school 
'  budget,  but  the  programs  are  necessary  in  view  of  the  unique  mis- 
sion of  "the  j$chooJ  of  veterinary  medicine. 

I  would  therefore  recommend  that  the  Tuskegee  Institute's 
Sghool  of  Veterinary  Medicine  be  included  with  the  graduate  and 
professional  schools^  eligible  for  specialized  progi'am  gnmts  .under- 
section  326.  ^^^le.  the  school  of^  veterinary  medicine  is  located  - 
within  the  administrative -structure  of  Tuskegee  Institute,  the  spe- 
-  cial  ^financial  burden  which  I  described  above  makes  it  essential  for  - 
the  school  to  have  additional  assistance  tailored  to  its  needs  as  a 
professional  institution.  *  \  ' 

My  concluding  remafks  ai^e  these,  Mr.  Chairman>S^pport  forA 
higher  education  is  one  ofl^e  greatest  investments  that  can  be 
made  - by  individuals,  by  families,  b}^^ businesses,  and  by  govern-^ 
ment.^In  undertaking  to  make 'a  thorough  review  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  pf  1965,  I  believe  that  Congressman  Simon  has  per- 
•  formed  an  extremely  coni:^ructive  act.  He  has  set  a  very  high  level 
for  discussion  of  reauthc^ization.  He  has  courageously  proposed 
needed  programs  su^h  i\B  the  Black  Colleges  and  Universitities  Act. 
He  has  discussed  and  debated  his  proposals  throughout  the  higher  - 
education  community.  I  believe  we  are  off  to  a  timely  and  positive 
start  for  the  reauthorization  process.       ,  ' 

But  as  we  continued  this  discussion  regarding  the  future  of  the 
Nation's  -higher  education  programs,  we  must  remind  ourselves 
'  thaf  this  country  is  frighteningly  at  risk  because  of  the  economic 
conditions  of  millions  of  black  and  brown  families.  Unemployment 
rates  of  over  20  percent  aniong  black  adults  threaten  to  dt^troy  the  • 

•  very  b;^isis  for  hope  and  Aspiration.  ,  . 

Moreover,  as  the  gap  between  the  median  income  of  black  and 
white  families  continues  to  widen,  from  61  percent  in  1970  to  b^y  - 
percent  in  1982,  equality  as  a  goal  begins  to  lose  credibility  apd  is  V 
increasingly  supplanted  by  cynicism*  and  despair.  Y^t,  blacks  and 
browns  are  the  most  rapidly  groSving  populations  in  our  society. 
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Failure  to  address  the  causes  of  their  despair  increases  the  possibil- 
ity of  loss  of  faith  in  basic  values  N^hich  underpin  our  society 

I  earnestly  believe  that  the  provision  of  education  of  these  young 
people,  particularly  through  the  strengthehing  of  historically  black 
colleges,  can  turn  into  Americans  most  productive  citizens. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  giving  me  this  opportunity' to 
*  share  my  views  with  you. 

.  -  Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Pay  ton.  Last  on  our  panel  of  presi- 
dents is  Dr.  Eileen  Farley,  Presidetft  of  the  Bi^stoi  Community  Col- 
lege;-Dr.  Farley?        f  -  ^ 
.  (prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Eileen  Farley  follows:]  ^  • 

Prkparkd  Sta? kmki^t  of  Eileen  T.  Fa&u.^,  Presid^int,  Bkhstql  Community  ' 
;  College,  Fall  Rivej^,  MA 

r^if^^'n'n-'  Parley.  I  am  President  of  Bristol  Community 

lege,  ^ali  River,  Massachusetts.  I  am  a  substitute  for  Dr.  Dean  Ltfie,  president 
oLLolorado  Mountain  College,  who  could  not  be  here  today  becau^  of  iihiess 

I^irst,  1  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  from  the  perepeciive  of  a 
community  college  administrator  before  your  Subcommittee  on  a  bill  that  is  nio»t 
important  to  our  colleges,  and,  I  ,wouW  stibrait  to  the  future  of  this  comitry  I  am 
speaking  today  for  myself  and  as  a  member  of  the  American  Association  of  Commu^ 
mty  aiid  Junior  Cxjiieg€vs/ Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  Joint  Commis-' 
sion  on  rederal  Relations. 
Second,  I  want  to  thank  you-^rsonally  for  the  outstanding  leadership  you  are  as- 
erting  not  only  in  preparing  this  new,  exceptionally  sensitive  higher  education  bill 
iHafeo  lor  the  briiliant  direction  you  have  set  for  higher  education  in  this  country 
overlyie  past  several  y<?ars.  - 

»uld  not  agree  more  with  the  three  pillars  upon  wliich  your  pew  legislation 
Sending  acces^s  to^  postsecondary  education,  improving  prc^ram-  efficiency, 
!^<^ng  quahty.  These  objectives  an?  precisely  what  community,  technicaii 
and  junior^Ieges  are  about.  \ye  are  exceptionally  pleased  to  find  our  specific  en^  * 
deavors  and  sensibilities  refiectod  in  your  legislation.  ^ 
_rhird,  I  would  like  to  react  to  several  different  parts  of  your  draft  legislation  Mr 
Chairman,  for  community^lftjges  the  centerpiece  intthe  Higher  F>ducation  Act  is  ^ 
iitie  IV,  htudent  Aid,  and  the  most  significant  part  of  this  centerpiece  is  the  Pell 
Urant  program.  With  ydli.  we  bt?iieve  that  this  program  should  be  viewed  as  an  enti- 
tiement  for  any  American  who  wishes  to  partic^te  in  higher  education,  that  the 
^  application:^roc^ures  shoulcftfessim pi i tied  so  that  they  ar^  more  underetandable  to 
st^udents  (as  well  as  to  administrators),  and  that  the  timetable  for  sharing  informa- 
tion about  the  program  ought  to  ^advanced  so  that  college  officials^  can  study  the 
f     details  and  prepare  lucid  explanatioAs  oT  them  for  students. 

I  know  that  I  do  not  have  to  defin^  for  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  importance  of  this 
iitle  lor  community  colleges,  but  for  the  record,  allow  me  to  offer  the  followinir  de- 
tails: '  •      .        *  ,  -  _  . 

Of  the  2.()  miliion  students  vA^  benefit  under  the  Veil  Grant  program,  nearly  two^ 
thirds  (or  about  1.7  million  persons)  attend  public  two-  and  four-year  colleges-  and 
??nKi^  T  P?^^*^"^  of. this  number  come  from  faiuiiies  with,  annual  incomes  below 
^^.OIH).  Inking  exclusively  at  community,  technical,  and  junior  colleges,  more  than 
W  percent  of  our  students  come  from  families  with  §8,(K)0  in  annual  income  or  less 
Unly  6  percent  of  our  students  come  from. families  with  incomes  over  $16,000. ' 

Our  colleges, .en roll  55.5  pt^rcent  of  all  Hispanic  students  in  higher  education  in 
this  country  and  44.4  percent  of  all  Black  students— minority  groups  that  have  been 
insult iGiently  represented  in  higher  education  for  .many  years.  Our  colleges  open,  the 
*  toll's  of  opportunity  for  them.  Another  group  of  students  to  which  community  col- 
leg^^  cater  are  \vomen;  more  than  half  of  our  credit  student  body  this  past  year— 
the  toUd  number  is  very  nearly  5  million  students,  Mr?  Chairn?un— were  women 

And  we  provide  learning  opportunities  to  adults,  a  group,  "according  to  ail  the  de- 
mographic data,  that  will  comprist*  the  fastest  growing  portion  of  higher  education 
studenUs  for  the  years  ahead./The  average  age  of  our  student  body  is  approximately 
^8  years  old.  In  fact,  the  general  characteristics  of  our  student  body  include  the  fol- 
lowmg  details:  it  is  female,  enrolled  in  credit  programs  par^time.  working  full-  or 
part-time  jobs,  participating  in  oa:upational/technicai  progams,  commuting  to  col- 
lege, and,  in  efUKt;  working  their  way  throligh  college.  / 
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Thoy  are,  in  fact,  the  very  eeople  the  Pell  Grmit  program  wius  designtni  to  involve 
in  our  higher  education  institutions.  Yet.  they  have  suffered,  ,iis  you  know,  over  the 
bast  few  yeans  (11  to  ho  precise)  under  the  fixini  maximum  placed  on  the  program , 
Since  1979,  the  portion  of  the  all  educational  costs  that  the  maximum  aliovmi  under 
the  prfii;Tam  fell  by  If)' percentage  points— from  46  percent  ot  costs  sn  rJ/9  to  m 
percent  of  costs  this  j>ast  year,  And  thi«  is  d,uring  a  period  when  average  college 
cosUs  have  increased  by  10  percent  jier  year  in  many  jnstitutiofts.  Unless  the  cap  is 
increa^,  the  portion  of  full  costs  tliat  the  grants  cover  will  continue  to  tall  with 
tlie  result  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  are  target<«d  lor  .this  program  will  tic 
denied-a  phenomenon  that  some  institutions  are  already  reportiTTg  as  the  result  ot 
the  deterioration  of  the  grants'  actual  value.  • 

We  firmly  support  your  effort  to  advance  the  maximum  posisible  award  to  5^.<,UUU, 
and  to  provide  mechanisms  by  which  the  maximum  will  increase  alstomatically  on 
an  annual  basis,  to  coincide  with  incresises  in  the  costs  ot  education. 

We  also  support  your  vffort  to  eliminate  the  hi^lf-cost  imnUition  of  ^he  Fell  Lirant 
proirram  and  yotir  move  to  increiise  the  allowance  for  tuition  and  fees  to  7;>  percent 
of  costs  The  differential  you  propose,  however,  for  calculating  allowances  for  hving 
costs  causes  us  some  concern.  There  is  evidence  that  the  costs  ofjiving  on  campus 
-are  about  the  same  as  those  required  to  live  off  campus.  Proposing  ditTerentials  ot 
$400  (otT  campus)  and  $H00  (otY  campus  with  parents)  is  not  consistent  with  cost  fig- 
ures that  we  have  seen.  We  would  be  milch  happier  were  the  Actio  include  provi- 
sion of  an  allowance  of  at  least  GO  percent  of  totol  living  costs  for  all  students -on 
canipusorotT  campus  (in  whatever  Hving  arrangement).  •  ,.  • 

Mn  Chairman,  comrtiunitv  college  stuaents,  as  you  kliow,  have  iiecn  penaliy^d  tra- 
ditionally under  this  program  in  two  "Ways:  attending  lower  cost  institutions  and 
thereby  qualifying  for  the  maximum  Pell  award,  even  though  the  cost  of  this  educa- . 
tion  was  higher  than  the  maximum  award;  and  receiving  less  living  allowance  be- 
cause they  are  commuting  students'  when  the  costs  of  the  two  situations  are  tairly 
similar  We  hdbc  that  your  bill  .will  eliminate  th^  inequities. 

We  are  pleased  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  your  bill  includes  a  detmition  of  nide- 
pendenf  student  that  rellects  the  tact  that  such  student*  are  adults  and  shoujd  be 
spar«l,the1ieed  to  prove  their  independence.  Your  defmrtion  will  serve  to  speed  up 
thb  eligibility  prtK-tKiureg  and  to  recognize  the  maturity  of  adult  appiicanUs. 

finally  Mr.  Chairman,  on  Title  IV.  I  have  some  concerns  about  lumping  Work- 
Study  and  Cxxii^erative  Education  together  and  then  permitting  the  use  oi  work- 
study  students  to  tutor  functionally  illiterate  adults.  To  .ivoid  confusion  betwx?t>n  the 
pro/rams  and  to  permit  them  each  to  retain  their  distinct  character,  1  fe^l  they 
should  not  be  folded  into,  one  another.  Further,  I  don  t  think  it  would  be  useful  to 
Velegate  portions  of  work-study  monies  for -illiteracy  prOiframS  Once  a  provision  .is 
made,  the  history  of  such  elTorts  suggests,  it  servt^  as  a  precedent  for  the  inclusion 
of  other  s})ecial  proj^ams;  then  the  next  st^p  is  creating  a  set-aside  tor  each  discifU^ 
program.  \  would  prefer  to  keep  the  programs  separat^  ^''A^vhi^':  ^^Tr!rVZl 

t  raining  pr^^grams  where  they  are  most  appropriate  the  Adult  Biisic  Education  and 

Bilingual  Mucation  programs  or,      you  have  done,  in  the  Continuing  and  immu- 
nity feLvondary  J&ucntipn  Title.  Part  B.  Title  I.  Adult  i  literacy  is  a 
national  problem;  it  h^is  social,  economic,  and  quality.K)f-hte  implications  AAtJL 
'and  ACCV  firmly  support  the  implemenUition  of  special  ettorts  to  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  functionailv  lUiteraU' adults  in  this  country.  , 

Brietly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  likij  to  remark  about  various  other  litle.'^-in  your 

bill  »  I 

I  am  particularly  pleiis»vd  with  the  effort  you  make  in  Title  I  to  pressure  stiite  and 
•  UxVl  ofncials  to^c4rdiante  .programs  under  Uii^  Title  with  other  retp^ed  fedcraliy- 
suptxjrted  etTorts,  Too  often  federal  initiative  in  resfsonse  to  national  problems  are 
disparate,  rwiundant.  and  frequently  jealously  guarded  by  one  taction  or  anothifr. 
This  cliaracteriziition  ceitomly  applit^  to  human  resource  development  programs 
sponsored  by  the  federal  government  -an  issue  that  is  of  particular  concern  to  coni- 
inanity,  technical,  and  junior  cciHeges  and  the  Associations  that  represent  them.  We 
are  also  pleiWti  with  the  stress  you  place  on  employment  training  and  mtormation 
resources  in  this  Title.  As  I  have  noted  earlier,  population  data  suggest  that_  ad u it- 
education  and  training  willibe  in  increasingly  greater  demand  m  the  near  future. 

Mv  concern  with  Title  1%.  Chairman,  is  not  with  the  specific  and  jvorthy  pur- 
poses that  you  enunciate  for  it.  but  rather  that  it  dot^s  not  seem  to  stretch  beyond 
the  familiar  kinds  of  pfogram  atlivities  to  the  broader  domain  of  institutional 
dianee  Comniunitv.  tec'linlcal.  and  junior  colleges-  probably  better  than  any  other 
kind  of  postseconjarv  institution  in  this  country -have  produced  an  impressive 
a-rrav  of  programs  fcfr  adults  and  we  have  adjusted  our  instructional  behavior  to 
match  the  mature  individuals  that  fill  f>ur  classes.  But  we  still         to  improve  our 
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pro^ai^s  and  our  approaches,  and  we  need  financial  incentives  to  make  thesejm- 
promr^Ui.  More  traditional  posteecondary  institiitions  need  even  more  h»lpr  and  it 

^ESR^^^^^^  ^^^^  become  invotved  intimately  with  adult  instructjon--to 
^«n^\fl*^?rai^**6lity  -and  endurance  and  to  serve  the  nation's  interest.  On^  of  the 
iiijportanx  wesses  in  this  Title,  then,  should  be  on  stimulating  institutional  changes 
and  instructional  mod^Scations.  * , 

As  the  only  institunonaT  gTant  pr<^ram,  Mr.  Chairmafi,  Title  III  is  of  special  con- 
cern t6  our  coIle^ets/The  extraordinary  minority  percentages  that  i  quoted  you  earli- 
er that  Ifientify  minority  s^tudent.  populations  that  our  colleger  serve  also  indicate 
our  interest  in  this  Title.  As  it  is  presently  cast,  the  Title  does  not  fairly  recc^ize 
the  contributions  that  coinmonity  colleges  have  made  in  addretising  the  conditions 
t findings)  to  wiiich  this  Title  points.  Further,  it  does  not  propose  solutions  to  the 
consistent  hist^^ryof  poor  grogram  management,  to  t^ie  problenrof  institutional  ac- 
count4tbiiity  (the  program  graduation  issue),  nor  the  redundancy  problem  {the  a^^ 
sence  of  a  national  mechanism  that ^uld  serve  as  a  program  memory,  a'provider  of 
technical  i)ssistance,  anc}  a  resource^or  spetHling  the  development  process).  We  also 
have  some  concerns  about  the  eligibility  formula  invoIviitg.Pell  Grant  av«rag^,  for 
it  tends  to  favor  higher-cctet  institutions,  even  •within  categories  coiHposed  of  similar 
types  of  institutions.      '  '  /  r  • 

We  f&l  the  focus  in  l^tle  III  should  fall  on  iijfctitutions  thht  serw  low-income  stu- 
dfMits,  on  institutions  that  make  unique  contrilsfiiions  to  the  mi^K  of  higher  education 
in  this  country,  because  of  their  location  and  their  student  body,  andT'on  such  institu- 
tions  that  are,  in^i^anger  of  dissolution  because  of  certain  Nveaknesses— ones  that  can 
be  redressed  with  the  flow  of  federal  assistance  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  and  no 
longer. 

IVJr-  Chairmanr^we  strongly  ehdonse  the  details  you  offer  ir>  Title  VI,  believing 
with  you  thfet  w^  continue  to  ignore  the^importajice  of  internatiotial  education  at 
our  own  risk. 

And  finally,  we  vigorously  support  the  rei)e\val  of  the  Cooperation  Education  pro 
'  gram,  Title  VITl,  which  has  proven  so  valuable  in  giving  students  the  'benefits  of 
•  work  e^tperiences  that  help  them  relate  fheir  course  work. to  specific  career  pursuits. 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  with  your  Subcommittee. 

;STA^ME>aii>F  1>IL  EfLEEN  T.  PARLEY,  PRESIDENT,  BRISTOL 
/  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

^  nMs,  >\fiLEY,  Thank  yc^,  Mr.  Penny  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. My  name  is  Eileen  Farley.  I  am  president  of  Bristol  Communi- 
ty College  in  Fall  Riven^-  MA,  I  am  sutetituting  this  morning^  for 
Dr.  De^Cn  LiHie,  president  of  Colorado  Mountain  College,  who  could 
not  be  here  today  because  of  illness. 

First,  I  v^nt  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  from  the 
perspeciive  of  a  community  college  administrator  before  this  sub- 
cofnmittee  on  a  bill  that  is  most  important'^to  our  colleges  and,  J 
would  submit,  to  the  future  of  'this  country;  I  speak  today  for 
myself  and  as  a  .member  of  the  American  Association  of  Commuiti- 
ty  and  Junior  .Colleges  and  the  Association  of  Community  College 
Trustees  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Relatibns. 

.Second,  I  want  to  convey  the  community  colleges'  recognition 
and  great  appreciation  of  the  outstanding  leadenship  of  Chairman 
Simon  on  asserting  not  only  his  lea^iership  in  preparing  this  hew, 
exceptionally  sensitive  higher  education  bill,  but  also  for  thenbril- 
iiant  direction  he  has  set  for  higher  education  in  this  country  over 
the  past  several  years,  ... 

^We  could  not  agree  more  with  the  three  pillars  upon  which  your 
new  legislation  rests:  expanding  access  to  postsecondary  education, 
improving  program  efficiency,  aiid  enhancing  quality.  These  objec- 
tives^are  precisely  what  community,  technical,  and  junior  colleges 
are  about.  We  are  exceptionally  pleased  to  fmd  our  speciilc  endeav- 
ors and  sensibilities  reflected  in  your  legislation.  ^ 
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Third,  I  would  like  to  react  to  several  different  parte  of  your  ' 
draft  legislation.  For  community  colleges,  the  centerpiece  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act  is,  of  course,  title  IV,  student  aid;  and  the 
most  significant  part  of  this  cfenterpiece,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
t:?rned,  is  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  With  the  committee,  we  believe 
that  this  program' should  be  viewed  as  an  entitlement  for  an  Amer- 
ican who  wishes  to  participate  io  higher  education. 

We  believe  that  the  application  procedv^es  should  be  simplified 
so  that  they  are  more  understandable  to  students  as  well  as  to  ad- 
ministrators and  that  the  timetable  for  sharing  information-  about 
the  program  ought  tb  be  advanced  so  that  college  officials  can 
study  the  details  and  prepare  proper  explanations  of  them  for  stu- 
dents. •  .       .1  ■ 

I  know  that  I  don't  have  to  describe  for  this  committee  the  im- 
portance of  this  title -for  community  colleges  but  for  the  record, 
allow  me  to  offer  some  of  the  following  details.  Of  the  2.6  milhori 
students  who  benefit  under  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  nearly  two- 
'thirds,  or  about  1.7  million  persons  attepd  public  2-  and  4-year  col- 
leges and  nearly  63  percent  of  this  number  come  from  families 
with  annual  incomes  below  $8,000.  Looking  exclusively  at  commu- 
nity, technical  and  junior  colleges,  more  than  80  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents come  from  families  with  $8,000  of  income  (Jr  less  and  only  6 
percent-  of  our  students  come  from  families  with  incomes  over 
$16,000.  •  '  \ 

Our  colleges  enroll  55.5  percent  of  all  Hispanic  students  in 
higher  education  in  this  country  and  44.4  percent  of  all  black  stu- 
dents—minority 'groupsf  that  have  been  insufficiently  repr-t^sented 
'  in  higher  education  for  many  years.  Our  Colleges  open  the  doors  of 
,  opportunity  for  them.  Another  group  of  studente  to  which  commu- 
'  nity  colleges  cater  are  women.  More  t^an  half  of  our  credit  student 
body  this  past  year— the  total  is  very  nearly  5  million  students- 
were  women. 

We  provrde  learning  opportunities  to  adults,  a  group,  according 
to  ail  of  the  demographic  data,  that  will  comprise  the  fastest  grow- 
ing portion  of  higher  education  students  for  the  years  ahead.  The 
average  age  of  our  student  Uxiy  is  approximately  28  years  old.  In 
fact,  to  give  you  the  general  characteristics  of  our  student  body,  it 
is  female,  enrolled  in  credit  programs  part-time,  working  full-  \>r 
part-time  jobs,  participating  in  occupatioTial/ technical  programs, 
commuting  to  college  and,  in  effect,  working  their  way  through  col- 
lege. ■  ■■  ■  ' 
They  aie,  in  fact,  the  very  people  the  Pell  Grant  PrO^am  was 
designed  to  involve  in  our  higher  education  institutions.  Yet^  they 
have  suffered,  as  you  know,  over  the  past  few  years  under  the  fixed 
maximum  pJaced"  on  the  program.  Since  Wl%,  the  portion  of  all 
educational  costs  that  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  program 
'  fell  by  15  percentage  points— from  46  percent  of  <J08ts  in  1979  to  81 
percent  of  costs  this  past  year.  And  this  is  during  a  period  when 
average  college  costs  have  increased  by.  10  liercent  per  ye^''  in 
many  institutions.  Unless  the  cap  is  increa^  the  portion  of  full 
costs  that  the  grants  cover  will  continue  to  fall  with  the  result  that 
many  of  the  individuals  who  are  targete<f  for  this  program  will  be 
denied  access-  -a  phenomenon  that  some  institutions  are  already 
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reporting  as  a  result  of  the  deterioration  of  the  grant's  actuai 

ble^w.fr?^fem£^'^/^^^i^%^  ^  advance  the  maximum  possi-" 
We  award  to  $3,090  and  to  wtovide  mechan  sms  by  which  the  mSi-  / 
mum  will  increase  automalically  on  an  anuuaJ^baS  to  cSindd/ 
with  increases  in  the  cost  of  education  '  t-oinuaer 

ofYhe^'lSirr^rfn? ^^^^"^  to  eliminate  the  h'alf  cost  limitation 
oL??  Pell  Grant  Program  and  your  movfr  to  increase  the  allow- 
ance  for  tuition  and  fees  to  75  percent  of  costs.  The  differentiS  vou 
propose,  however,  for  caJculati^  allowances  f  J  hting  cS  cauis 
us  some  concern.  There  is  evidence  that  the  coste  of  livingTn 
canipus  are  about  the  same  as  those  required  to  live  offJaraous 
Proposing  differentials  of  $400  and  $800  for  off-campS  aSI 
campus  hvmg  with  purenfs.  respectively,  is  not  consiSt  with  cost 
-figures  we  have  seen.  We'  would  be  mGch  happief we^e  the  ac?  to 
nclude  provision  of  an  allowance  for  at  least -60  Snt  of  totS 

t^'^^J^r^l^'^'^'^  """^  off.ampSTn"l?ii?>;£ 
'  Qjmmunity  college  students,  as  you  Ithow,  have  been  penalized 
raditionaUy  unjier  this  program  in  two  ways-attendSg  Wr  S 
institutions  and  thereby  not  qualifying  for  the  maximum  S 
-  award,  even  though  the  cost  of  this  edu^tiim  wa^  hTgheSn  the 
maximum  award,  and  then  receiving  mucri^livfnt  a^^^^^ 
because  they  were  commuting  students  when  the  cost,  of  the  tw 
situations  are  really  fairly  Mmilar.       ♦  two 

^w"""^"^  ^^'^  bill,  would  try  to  eliminate  these  inequi-  ■ 

ties  We  are  pleased,  too,  that  H.Rt  5240  includes  a  definition  of  ■ 
'independent  student"  that  reflects  the  fact  lhat  such  SenS  are 

Ymn^;;?^  ?-^'^"^'^-,^  'P^'^  ^  prove  their  independence  ^ 

Youi  definition  will  serve  to  speed  up  the  eligibility  procedures  and 
^  to  recogniise  -the  maturity  of  adult  applicants  ^^^^J^^  ana 

I  would  me  to  comment  briefly  abou^  several  other  titles  in  the 
mii.  We  are  particularly  pleased  vKith  the  effort  you  make  in  titfe  I 

l^iffTu""  ^Y^^J'^^^'^f}  coordinate  under  this  L 

with  other  related  federally  supported  efforts.  Too  often,  Federal 
initiatives  in  response  to  national  problems  are  redundant  and  un- 
coordinated and  frequently  jealously  guarded  by  one  faction  or  an- 
other. This  characterization  certainly  applies  to  human  re^u?ce 
development  programs  sponsored  by  the  Federal  Government-an  ' 
issue  of  particular  concewi  to  community  and  junior  colleges  and 
the  associations  that  represent  them  .  jinu 

jllLTJit'^  f^"^.  ^^"^  Piace  on  employment 

/^•ainmg  and  information  resources  in  this  title.  As  I  have  noted 
earlier,  population  datii  suggests  that  adult  education  and  training 
will  be  in  increasingly  greater  demand  in  the  near  future 
We  are  pleased,  too  to  see  new  initiatives  to  promote  solutions  to 

P^inS'^f^'^^^^"'/^^!"^^  own  community,  fo? 

example,  for  a  third  of  the  population  our  college  serves.  English  is 
not  the  primary  language  of  the  household  and  only  35  percent  of 
lasfiSus  "         graduated  from  high  school,  according  to- the 

With  respect  to- title  III  as  the  only  institutional  grant  program, 
we  are  particularly  concerned  with,  this  title.  The  extraordinary 
.minoriTy  percentages  that  1  quoted  to  you  earlier  that  identify  mi- 
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nori^?>i4udent  populations  that  our  colleges  serve  also  indicate  our; 
interest  m^ttifs  portion  of  your  bill. 

As  it  is  presently  cast,  the  title  does  not  fairly  recognize  the  con- 
.tributions  that  community  colleges  have  made  in  addressing  these 
conditions.  Further  it  does  not  propose  solutions  to  the  consistent 
history  of-podr  program  management  to  the  problem  of  institution-  - 
al  accountability  nor  the  redundancy  problem—tijie  absence  of  a 
national  mechanism  that  could  serve  as  a  program  memory,  a  pro- 
vider of  technical  assistance  and  a  resource  for  speeding  the  devel- 
opment process. 

We  are  also  concerned  about  the  eligibility  formula  for  this  pro- 
gram involving  Pell  Grant  averages  for  it  tends  to  favor  higher  cost 
institutions,  even  within  categories  _^mposed  of  similar  types  of  m- 
stitutions. 

We  feel  tihe  focus  in  title  III  should  fall  on  institutions  that  serve 
low-income  students^n  institutions  that  make  unique  contribu- 
tions to  the  mi^  ofi^igher  education  in  this  country  because  of 
their  location  and  their  student  body  and  on  such  institutions  that 
are  in  danger  of  dissolution  because  of  certain  weaknesses—ones 
that  can  be  redressed  with  the  flow  of  Federal  assistance  for  a  spe- 
cific period  of  time,  and  no  longer. 

Finally,  we  strongly  endorse  the  renewal  of  the  Cooperative  Mu- 
cation  Program,  title  VII  which  has  proven  so  valuable  in  giving 
students  the  benefit  of  work  experiences  that  help  them  relate 
'  their  course  work  to  specific  career  pursuits.  » 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts  with  the  sub- 
committee. ^ 

Mr.  Penky.  Thank  you,  Ms.  Farley.  -  *  * 

Several  comments  tliis  morning  centered  on  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  undergraduates  who  are  immediately  moving  on  to 
graduate  school.  The  testimony  indicated  that'the  competition  vyith 
the  private  sector  offering  attractive  salaries  is  the  major  culprit.  I 
would  be  interested  in  any  additional  Comments  that  those  of  you 
involved  in  graduate  programs  might  have  to  offer  on  how  we  can 
stem  that  flow  of  our  best  graduates  moving  into  the  work  sector 
rather  than  continuing  in  school  in  attaining  a  higher  degree.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  if  you  have  any  statistics  to  demonstrate 
how  many  of  those  students,  once  out  of  the  school  system,  do  come 
back  at  a  point  in  the  future  to  obtain  a  degree. 

Dr.  Jordan,  Mr.  Penny,  I  think  there  is  a  very  real  problem  in 
.  what  you  have  just  said.  The  Nation's  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion who  carry  on  graduate  activity  and  research  face  a  ver:^'  real 
shortage,  us  my  colleague  from  Cornell  pointed  out,  first  of  all,"  of 
faculty  members  in  the  engineering  and  scientific  disciplines  as 
well  as  in  some  areas  of  business  administration,  for  example.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  many  students  who,  10,  15  years  ago, 
would  have  moved  steadily  into  a  Ph.D.  program  and  thus  into  fac- 
ulty positions  in  colleges  of  engineering,  colleges  of  science  and  col- 
leges of  business,  particularly,  now  go  directly  from  the  baccalaure- 
ate into  the  corporate  or  industrial  world  for  a  couple  of  reasons- 
first  of  all,  because  of  competitive  salaries  ^^d  second,  because— 
.  and  most  important  to  these  hearings  this  morning— because  of  a 
reduction  in  student  aid  available  for  graduate  students,%nd  third, 
J^^yf^iisp  in  the  scientific  disciplines  frequently  the  opportunity  to 
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participafe  in  other  )ijiiversity-type  activities  has  bi^n  increased  in  . 
the  corporate' and  in  the  private  sector 

A  subhead  under  the  question  you  raise  relates  to  the  fact  tiiat, 
as  Dr.  Rhodes  ix)mted  out,  we  have  a'  terrible  shortage  of  minority 
taculty  membei-s  m  all  disciplines  on:  major  university  campuses 
ThiS'  has  a  very  curious  effect  in  that  there  is  a  nstabl§^lack  of  xni- 
nority  role  models  for  undergraduates  who  might  indeed  be  attract- 
ed into  graduate  sc^jool  were  they  to  be  able  to  see  minority  role- 
models  on  our  fac4lfies.  It  is  a  very  real  problem.  I  do  not  have 

statistics  as  to  those  who  eventually  come  back  to  graduate  school, 
but  I  think  you  can  be  assured  that  it  is  not  a  large  number 

Ds.  Pavton.  I  would  just  like  to  first  agree  with  ray  . colleague 
from  Pennsylvania  and  stress,  and  underscore  the  importance  of 
the  growing  amounts  of  indebtedness  through  loans  that  students 
;  are  incurnng  during  their  .undergraduate  years,  That  is  having  a 
,  "  very,  very  damfiaging  effect.  They  are  leaving  college  already  with  a 
burden  of  debt  loan— particularly  those  who  are  black  and  Hispan-  " 
ic^who  come  out  of  their  poor  backgrounds  and  whose  families  are 
awaitmg  their  entry  into  the  job  market  to  help. 

But  second,  I  think  it  also  illustrates  the  importance  of  such 
schools  as  the  Historically  black  colleges  where  you  do  have  critical 
masses  of  role  models,  where  we  are  able  to  find  them  in  spite  of 
their  limited  supply  and  where  you  will  find  that  over  the  years  75 
to  85  percent"  pf  ail  of  the  blacks  out  there  who  do  serve  as  role 
models  are  graduates  of  our  schools.  I  think  you  have  identified  a 
Very  important  issue. 

The  issue  of  competiti-on  with  industry-  'is  crucial.  How  we  can  get 
college  and  university  salaries,  to  some  extent,  competitive,  I  really 
don  t  know.  I  suspect  it's  going  to  require  some  rearrangements  in  ' 
terms  of  the  ^relationship  between  business  and  industry  and 
higher  education.  Some  of  those  things  I  am  beginning  to  see 
happen,  but  that's  a  very  real  dilemma  for  our  programs. 
X  Mr.  Penny.  Dr.  Rhodes,  do  you  want  to  respond  to  that? 

Dr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  agree  with -everything' that 
Dr.  Payton  and  Dr.  Jordan  have  just  said  and  maybe  add  just  one 
more  thmg.  I  think  this  is^ot  only  a  critical  problem  for^the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  in  terms  of  maintaining  their  graduate  pro- 
grams and  especially  recruiting»new  faculty  members,  I  think  it's  a 
very  <serious  problem  for  the  Nation  because  recruiting  somebody 
at  the  baccalaureate  level  into  an  engineering  compare  or  a  manu- 
facturmg  company  doesn't  give  the  kind  of  capacity  for  long-term 
research  development  on  which  our  productivity  and  competitive- 
ness Tiepend. 

I  think  there  are  two  things  you  can  do  and  I  don't  think  we 
have  any  ri^M  to  come  to  you  and  simply  say,  "We  want  more  of "  - 
everything.'  ^he  two  most  critical  things  you  can  do  for  us  are, 
first  of  all,  to  fund  an  adequate  number  of  national  graduate  fel- 
lowships based  on  merit  and  pay  particular  attention  to  the  desper- 
ate need  we  have  to  encourage  minority  applicants. 

.      Point  one,  national  graduate  fellowships,  merit-based.  Point  No. 

•  2,  the  instrumentation  and  facilities.  There  are  literally  some  kinds 
of  research  that  it's  no  longer  possible  to  do  adequately  in  universi- '  / 
ties  because  we  have  fallen  behind  in  equipment.  We  hope  you 
help  us  for  that  on  some  kind  of, matching  basis. 

i 
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That  leads  to  the  next  question  that*!  wanted  to  ask  and  it  Kas  to 
do  with  a  partnership' arrangement  to  allow  for  the  funding  of  the 
acquisition  of  current  practice  equipment  by  bSth  government  and 
private  sector  moneys.  How  would  you  envision  the  most  effective 
cost  i^are  prog^rani?  If  you  were  in  a  position  to  design  that  cost 
sfiare  arrangenient,  what  cio  you' think  would  be  the  most  effective 
way  to  see  to  it  that  we  moved  quickly  to  fund  those  purchases? 

Dr.  Rhodes.  I  hope  what  you  will  consider,  Mr.  Chairman  is,  fir^ 
of  ail,  that  1  think  that  that  has  also  to  be  merit-based.  I  think  if 
you  simply  spread  your  help  geographically  in  what  I  would  know 
would  be  a  prudent  political  way  to  do  it  in  some  respects,  you  will 
not  really  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  investment.  Just  as  we  are 
looking  for  merit  in  our  griaduate  institutions,  we  must  recognize 
merit  in  the  institutions.  We  ^nust  look  at  both  the  pony  and  the 
stable,  as  oni-  of  my  colleagues  said  some  time  ago,  because  the 
number  of  universities  doing  truly  frontier  work  in  research  is  not 
great.  If  those  fall  behind,  then  all  will  fall  behind.  ■* 

The  second  thing  I  would  want  to  say  is  that  "I  think  you  have 
several  models— an  increasing  number  of  models— where  universi- 
ties and  industry  are  already  now  in  partoership..  Let  me  just  give  , 
you  one  example.  Biotechnology  is  vital  tb  the  future  prosperity  ot 
this  country.  We  hhve  established  in  the  last  6  months  at  Cornell 
University  a  partnership  with  three  corporations  in  biotechnology 
where  each  of  those  corporations  is  contributing  $2.5  million  to  a 
"  program  and  where  their  scientists  work  at  the  Bench  with  our  sci- 
entists. 

.  But  overall,  corporations  contribute  only  about,.5.5.:percent  ot  the 
total  research  costs  of  universities  and  colleges.  We  might  hope 
that  would  increase  over  the  coming  years  to  something  between  5 
and  10  percent,  but  thev  will  never  displace  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment and  r  think  the  pattern  that  you  have  set  of  requiring  Imiitch- 
ing  sup{X)rt  from  colleges  and  universities  is  a  sound  one. 

I  have  just  two  suggestions  to  make  in  relation  to  it.  The  first  is 
that  the  50  50  match  in  relation  to  some  pieces  of  equipment  is 
simply  not  realistic  because  some  of  it  is  so  unusual  m  its  capacity 
that  even  industry  doesr^li  foresee  all  of  the  possibilities.  1  hope 
there  might  be  some  fleWbility  in  the  rather  rigid  50-  00  match 
that  we  have  at  present.  /     '  .  ,       ,       -i-  ■ 

Second,  I  would  hope  tH<it  you  would  recogiiize  that  the  ceihng  is 
now  a  very  low  one  and  is  really  inadequate  for  the  kind  of  rebuild- 
■^ing  of  the  research  capacity  that  we  now  face.  I  don't  have  the 
competence  to  suggest  to  you  what  that  ceiUng  should  be.  but -i  do 
know  that  the  present  level  of  funding  is  not  enough  to  help  us. 

Mr.  PtrNNY.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Jordan,  do  you  want  to  answer  that 
as  well? 

Dr,  Jordan'.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  do  not  disagree  with  anything  Dr.  Rhodes  said,  l  would  point 
.  out  that  the  new  ♦environment  in  this  country  for  cooptn-ative  en- 
deavors between  the  private  sector  and  the  universities  is  increas- 
ing and  we  havjf  some  exemplary  models.  Dr.  Rhodes  mentioned 
one.  1  would  also  mention  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  Ben 
Franklin  partnership  which  is  a  three-way  partnership  between 
State  government",  universities,  and  private  industry,  which  has  the 
virtue  of  creating  new  research  and  job  training  opportunities  as 
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well  It  has  funding  tvom  State  government,  from  the. university 
and  from  the  private  sector/ 

I  would  cite  as  a  very  large  and  brilliant  example  the  relation- 
,ship  between  Monsanto  and  the- Washington  University  of  Saint 
Louis,  where  very  major  R&D  efforts  are  underway  as  joint  enter- 
prises. 

This  new  activity  represents  a  remarkable  new  resource  for  the 
country  in  terms  of  research  and  development  opportunities. 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you  for  your  responses.  I  have  several  ques-' 
tions  On  how  we  respond  to  the  financial  needs  of  nontraditional 
studente,  but  I  know  that's  an  area  that  Congressman  Gunderson 
has  also  been  pursuing  in  these  hearings.  So  I  will  defer  to  him  the 
privilege  to  ask  those  questions.  But  I  do  want  to  indicate  that  your 
response,  Dr.  Rhodes,  to  the  need  for  us  to  be  selective  iif^^targeting 
our.  assistance  to  a  handful  of  universities  that  are  intensively  in- 
volvecf^in  research  and,  therefore,  in  need  of  modern  day  equip- 
►  ment  parallels  the  response  I  got  from  land  grant  representatives 
before  the  Agriculture  Committer  not  too  long  ago  when  I  asked, 
*'How  best  can  we  assist  the  landjjrant  colleges  in  their  agricultur- 
al research?"  They  said,^  ''Realizing  the  limitations  on  resources, 
you  -ought  to  merit-base  that  assistance  and  make  some  choices/* 
But  in  both  instances  you  are  asking  us  to  do  something  that  Isn't 
common  around  here  and  that's  zeroing  in  and  assisting  certain  in- 
stitutions and  focusing  attention  on  those  institutions  and  leaving 
others  out  of  the  picture.  The  pressures  here  don't  often  make  that 
possible,  but  I  do  admire  flie  recommendation  and  hojpe  that  we 
perhaps  can  summon  the  courage  and  wisdom  to  make  those 
choices,  because  I  think  you  are  right.  If  we  try  to  take  the  shotgun  * 
approach,  we  are  not  going  to  move  anyone  along  far  enough  to  do 
what  we  need  to  do  to  keep  all  of  our  research  efforts  current. 

Mr.  Penny.  Dr.  Caputo.         ^  ' 

Dr.  Caputo.  I  think  I  simply  can't  let  that  point  go, by.  I  absolute- 
ly agree  that  the  frontier  research  is  being  conducted  at  relatively 
-few  of  the  major  universities  in  the  United  States,  but  I  wouldn^t 
^  want  the  committee  or  anyone  else  to  overlook  the  value  of  re- 
search and,  therefore,  of  research  quality  equipment  at  a  typical 
undergraduate  institution  where  research  is  an  intrinsic  and  essen- 
tial part  of  instruction. 

If ^ the  graduates  of  those  institutions  afe  to  be  prepared  to  make 
an  important  contribution  to  science  and  technology  at  that  level, 
if  they  are  to  be  immediately  employeti  upon  graduation  or  if  they 
are  to  be  prepared  to  participate  in  ah  advanced  graduate  progra'hl, 
they,  too,  must  have  a  share  of  that  market.  They  must  have  those 
facilities  and  those  resources  available  in  proportion  to  their  need. 
Mr.  PRNNV.  Dr.  Payton. 

Dr^  Payton.  I  would  just  like  to  add  quidvly  my  agreement  on 
the  notion  of  selectivity  and  my  dis^igrc^ement  on  the  notion  that^ 
the  Congress  has  not  been  accustomed  to  being  selective.  There's  a 
whole  range  of  institutions  that  has  been  historically  and  still  gets 
left  out  and  the  notion  of  selectivity  within  that  range  of  institu- 
tions hardly  gets  focused  up^m.  There  is  much  diversity  among  the 
historically  black  cx)Ileges.  Some  are  research  oriented  and  have  re- 
search programs.  But  nistbrixJally,  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  exec- 
utive bt-anch  has  historically  locked  those  institutions  out. 
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I  would  urge  a  prpcess  of  selectivity,  #  has  been  suggested  here, 
but  one  that  is  genuinely  based  upon  4wi  assessment  of  where  the 
talent  is  anci  not  simply  on  the  basis  of  arbitrary  allocations  of 
social  esteen^  and  prestige. 

Mr.  Penny.  Ms.  Farley^     .  ; 

Ms.  Farley.  I  woujd  also'  like  fy>  respectfully  suggest  that  re- 
search and  improved  research  woGld  not  be  the  only  objective  ot 
good  legislation  in  the  higher  education  area,  I  think  that  techni- 
cian  training,  for  example,  that  is  done  in  community  colleges  de- 
serves  consideration  for  incentives  to  businesses  to  torm  partner- 
;  ships  to -provide  equipment  also.  I  think  that  the  participation  of 
the  average  person  in  the  work  force  will  require  training  with 
good  equipment  in  various  fields  and  so  that  incentives  directed  to 
businesses  to  share  responsibility  for  this  upgrading  of  the  ^ork- 
■  force  ought  to  be  considered  at  that  level  aliso.  \  ^ 

Mr.  Penny.  Well,  thank  you  all  for  amplifying  ths  quandry  we  re 
in  in  trying  to  decide  how  to  focus  our  limited  resources.  r<?ant 
dispute  that  the  need  exists  at  every  fevei,  but  we.  also  cant;dis> 
pute  that  we  don't  have  the  financial  wherewithal  to  do  everything 
for  everybody.  So,  in  my  view,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  some 
selectivity,  but  how  we  respond  to  the  need  at  each  of  the  institu- 
tional  'levels  is  going  to  continue  to  be  ajmajor  controversy  as  we 
move  forward  with  thc^  choices.  C  : 

Congressman  Gundersqn.  -         ^  ' 

Mr  GUNDEKSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you, 
members  of  the  panel,  for  your  testimony  today.  I  am  going  to  dis- 
appoint the  Chairman,  I  am  goittg  to  discuss  the  nontraditionai  stu- 
dent area  and  seek  out  your  input.  I  ^ould  like  to  ask  a  two-Jold 
question  in  that  regard.  What  do  you  see  as  the  future  of  the  non- 
traditional  student  on  your  campus  or  ,  in  your  university  and, 
second,  would  you  respond  , aS  to  the  ability  of  the  financial  aid  pro- 
grams presently  existing  tb  address  the  unique  needs  oi  that  stu- 
dent, and  if  they  don't,  ^^hat  would  you  suggest  as  changes  that 
oujzht  to  be  considered  in /reauthorization?      '  ^ 

We  will  conclude  this]  questioning  about  3  p.m.  this  afternoon 
when  you  get  done  with  Answering  all  that.  ^  ,  „  ^ 

Dr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Gunderson,  let  me  point  out  that  Penn  btate 
'  University  has  a  somewhat  unique  role  as  a  major  research  univer- 
sity in  that  it  exists  in  22  different  locations  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Those  22  locations  include  17  2-year  liberal  arts  anQ  tech- 
nical colleges  which  arft  the  first. 2  years  of  Penn  State  University 
in  that  two-thirds  of  our  freshmen  begin  their  college  career  in 
those  2-year  settings  around  the  State  and  move  on  then  to  dne  ot 
>     our  thre0i  locations  where  baccalaureate  and  graduate  degrees  are 

given  .     ^  u  J 

'  *  ■  Those  students  at  the  2-year  level  could,  in  many  cases,  be  de- 
scribed as  "nont-raditionai'^  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not  m  resi- 
dence on  the  campus  in  many  cases  and  the  allowance  for  cost  ot 
living  as  laid  out.  in  the  proposal  of  the  administration  disadvan- 
•  tages  those  students  in  a  very  real  way.  Plus  the  fact  that  the 
larger  public  universities  in  this  country  increasingly  are  attract- 
ing an  undergraduate^ither  as  a  resident  student  or  a  nonresident 
student  who  older  than  was  the  case  10  or  15  years  ago.  These 
are  not  infr^uently  married  with  families,  living  at  home,  and 
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need  very  careful  attention  as  to  their  student  fmanciaJ  aid  needs 
they  attend  a  university.  •  |  ' 

Ms.  Farley.  Well,  first  I  would  like  to  say  that  anv  program  of 
aid  that  t^ids  to  benefit  cpmmunity  colleges  on  the  whole  will  in- 
evitably benefit  adult  learners,  so  I  would  suggest  that  the  provi-, 
sions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  that  do  benefit  community  col- 
leges will  have  that  result.  , 

For  example,  the  increase  in  the  commuting  allowance  for  stu- 
dents receiving  Pell  Srants  i^  certainly  of  great  benefit  to  adult 
students.  Increasing  the  half-cost'provisioii  to  75  percent  is  likely  to 
tall  propoi-tionately  more  to  benefit  adult  students  than  others.  But 
L  would  alsQ  like  to  mention  that  there  are  certain  arenas  where 
we  have  not  really  done  the  Federal  job  that  could  be  done.  One  is 
m  the  area  of  day  care.  A  large  .proportion  of  adults  returning  to 
•higher  education  are  women  with  children— often  enough  women 
who  are  receiving  some  form  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  chil- 
•dren  and,  yet,  provisions  for  aid  to  take  care  of,  this  problem  are 
not  what  they  should  be.  So  I  think,  anything  in  that  arena  would 

be  a  great-benefit  to  adults.   ^ 

Second,  I  think— and  I  don't  haive  any  great  suggestion  here 
today— but  I  thmk  that  the  issue  of  the>  retraining  of  adult  workers 
already  m  the  work  force  is  an  issue  that  needs  to  be  addressed 
and  one  that  can  be  probably  readily  addressed  by,  community  col- 
leges if  the  proper  financial  incentives  were  in  place.  'ThsCts  in- 
creasingly a  problem  and  certainly  it'«  a  problem  in  the#art  of  the 
country  from  which  I  come.  We  have  a  declining  textile  and  ai^par- 
el  industry.  There  is  a  need  for  people  who  have  been  working  in 
those  industnos  to  have  incentives  to  return  for  training  of  various 
kinds.  Indtnitives  like  that,  I  think,  would  go  far  toward  dealing 
wit^  some  ol  the^najor  problems  lacing  the  adult  learners  of  the 
next  decade.  . 
•    Mr.  GuNDERsoN.  Dr.  Rhodes. 

Dr.  Rhodks.  Mr.  Guridens^,  \^  are  a  rural,  residential  universi- 
ty and  so  it  may  seem,  in  some  ,res{Sects,  that  we  are  not  intimately 
involved  in  this,  but  let  me  make  four  brief  comments  about  ways 
where  we  would  welcome  your  help  and  interest.  ^  f 

The  first  is  simply  to  say  that  many  of  our  programs  Have  been 
revolutionized  in  the  last  10.  years— the  on-campus  programs— be- 
cause the  character  of  the  student  population  has  changed.  Let  me 
give  you  just  one  example.  It  was  traditional  until  5  or  6  years  ago 
for  a  young  man  or  woman  to  leave  college  and  go  straight  into  an 
MBA  program.  The  average  age  of  our  MBA  students  is  now  28  be- 
cause we  i/isist  on  them  having  some  experience  in  tlW-world  of 
work  befoi*?  they  come. 

The  secohd  one  is  more  dramatic.  Ten  years  ago  the  number  of 
women  involved  as  students  in  our  College  of  Veterinary  Meciicine 
w£is  a  percent.  Today  it  is  5S  percent.  I  want  simply  to  give  those 
two  examples  to  show  the  Changes  that  are  taking  place  in  what 
were  traditional  students  10  years  ago  from  those  who  are  students 
today.  There  are  three  particular  programs  Where  I  hope  we  can 
continue  to  have  y.our  interest  and  support.  ; 

iThe  first  is  one  that  I  would  call  continuing  professional  educa- 
tion in  certain  critical  fields.  If  we  are  to  solve  the  teaching  prob- 
lem m  our  schools,  we  have  got  ^o  transform  the  skills  of  teachers, 
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Doth  those  who  already  te^ch  and  those  who  might  be  in  industries 
who  would  have  the  williifgness  to  become  teachers  and  have  the. 
background  knowledge  to  do  it,  but  not  the  training.  I  am  thinking 
of  people  in  their  fifties;  for  example,  who  might  leave  a  career  m 
engineering  or  a  similar  field  to  teach  science  or  math  in  schools^ 
for  5  tO'lO  years.       .  ■  ^  ,  .  , 

.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  may  be  a  possibility  of  a  new  kmd 
of  partnership  there  between  the  Federal  Government,  industry, 
and  the  universities.  v  ■    ^    ~  , 

A  second  category  that's  a  very  important  one  to  us  is  the  work 
of  the  Cooperative  Extension  Program.  Cornell  is  an  independent 
university,  but  it's  also  the'land  grant  institution  of  the  State  and 
we  have  cooperative  extension  agents  in  every  county  of  the  State 
of  New  York  dealing  not  only  with  agricultural  problems  and  with 
rural  problems  but  also  in  the  South  Bronx  dealing  with  problems^ 
of  housing  and  nutrition.  r  - 

'  The  continuing  Federal  support  of  those  programs'is  of  enormous 
importance  to  the  work  that  people  do  there. 

The  third  kind  of  program  that  I  want  to  mention  is  one  that  is  ^ 
widespread  in  the  industrial  parts  of  the  State  in  whic^  we  are  in- 
volved and  that  is  a  program  mounted  by  the  School  of  Industrial 
and  Labor  Relations  that  has  training  for  both  unions  and  manage- 
ment in  labor  relations  across  the  board.  It's  a  program  that  is 
sponsored  partly  by  the  unions,  but  the  whole  challenge  to  get 
management  and  labor  working  /effectively  together  is  one  that 
'  merits  continuing  Federal  interest. 

Those,  if  you  like,  are  nontraditional  programs,  but  I  hope  they 
are  ones  that  will  have  your  interest  and  support.  . 

Dr  Payton.  I,  too,  am  very  pleased  to  h(Sve  this  question  coming 
to  us,  Mr.  *t»underson.  T*ie  wholar  concept  of  an  education  based 
upon  reaching  out  to  those  whof  have  not  traditionally  been  in- 
volved is  a  concept,  as  you  well  know,  that  lies  behind  the  founding 
of  a  number  of  American  institutions  and,  indeed,  in  one  way, 
makes  American  institutions  of  higher  education  quite  distinctive 
in  the  whole  international  sphere  of  higher  education. 

The  whole  concept  of  land  grant  institutions,  .which  some  of  my 
colleagues  share  with  Tuskegee  Institute,  grows  out  of  that  fission. 
At  Tuskegee  Institute,  for  example,  founded  the  place  on  the 
notion  of  the  need  for  a  kind  of  education  that  was  not  in  his 
words,  "alien  to  the  needs  of  the  people,"  ffid  by  the  people,  he  did 
not  mean  the  privileged  few.  He  meant  some  way  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  education  to  the  masses  and  that's  how  our  place  got 

started.  •     *  u 

•  I  would  like  to  make  two  specific  suggestions  that  are  going  to  be 
very  important  if  we  are  going  to  reach  sigificant  numbers  of  what 
we  call  nontraditional,  and  in  the  process,  I  want  to  at  least  put  a 
few  boundaries  around  that  term  "nontraditional."  Some  use  it  to 
mean  those  who  are  minorities,  those  who  are  disabled,  those  who 
are  women  and  those  who  are  adults,  I  would  hope  that  in  the 
course  of  looking  at' this  that  you  would  not  confuse  this  with  the 
tremendous  job  that  has  already  been  done  and  has  been  being 
donfe  for  some  time  now  WHh  respect  to  some  of  these  populations. 
Blacks  or  disadvantaged  in  some  minds  would  be  nontraditional, 
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What  they  have  done  is  they  have  acted  in  nontraditioni^  ways  in 
terms  oi^  securing  the  higher  education  and  have  done  it  very  well. 

But  one  area  that  I  think  needs  ^eat  attention  and  beip  from 
the  Goverjnment  and  from  the*  private  sector  is  the  atea  of  making 
the  new  computer  technology  available  as  an  instrument .  for 
spreading  kiiowledge  and  the  ..dissemination  ^  of  new  knowledge  ' 
more  broadly.  Here  we  .  have  the  instruments  of  a  seal  revolution 
that  has  occurred  in  our  society  and  I  think  it  could?  if  properly 
used,  decrease  the  cost  of  extending  education  out  fo  those  who  are 
not  residents  on  the  campus. 

Second,  I  tKink  there  is  a  need  to  look  very  hard  the  fact  that  in 
a  real  sense  vVe  are  a  global  village,  this  world  of  ours,  and 'not 
often  enough  do  we  include  international  programs  in  our  concept 
of  outreach,  I  think  it's  very  important  that  American  citizens,  not, 
just  l^erican  students-^^t^at  the  kind  of  education  that  we  make* 
availaftie  to  American  ^tizens  include  those  ingredients  that  broad- 
en thj?ir  concept  of  the  kind  of  world  we  are  *  in"  and  that  deepen 
their/notfons  of  the  kinds  of  people  we  are,  and  therefore,  how  we 
have'  to  live  in  this  world.  So  international  education  and  the  ex- 
tension of  programs  in  that  field,  1  think,  are  very  important. 

Finally,  I  see  the  need  for  the  introduction  of  what  I  would  call 
field-based  experiences  in  learning  in  xhe  traditional  programs,  be- 
cause so  frequently  the  nontriaditional  programs  are  based  upon 
whjat  so^lled  normal- offerings  are  in  colleges  and  universities.  I 
think  our  students  need  to  have  more  of  what  some  of  you  do  as 
Congressmen.  For  exampte,  you  take  the  intern  program  that  you 
have  in  your  offices  with\:ollege  students.  I  think  we  need  to  find 
waysXo  putl>^hind  academic  tmining  of  youngsters,  a  field  experi- 
ence, ii^o  matter  what  the'field  is  so  that  they,  in  the  prcxress  of  get- 
ting an  education,  also  get  a  kind  of  encounter  with  nontraditional 
fdrhis  of'educatiqn  that  *ar^  very  important  for  their  maturation 
and*  development. 

Thank  you.  '  ^  f' 

Mr;  GuKDKRSON.  Dr.  Caputo. 

Dr.  Capvto.  Mr.  Gunderson,  as  I  mentioned  briefiy  in  my  testi- 
mony, lilill^rsvilie  University  is  one  of  14  State-own^  universities 
in  the  . Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  Those  institutions  are 
spread  tjcross  the  Commo'hwealth,  sprinkled,  I  think,  in  ideal  loca- 
tions to  serv^  the  population  base  of  the  Commonwealth.  We  each 
un'ique  and  different,  but  I  think  in  many  ways  we  are  similar.  We 
are  observing  at'  Millersvillc  an  increase  in  our  enrollment .  in 
evening  programs,,  in  night  courses  and  therefore;  responding  to 
that  deuKind  by  offering  still  more  sections  and  more  courses  and 
more  degrees  in  the  evenings  ai*d  on  weekends  and  in  the  summer  ^ 
and  such  programs  as  the  Elder  Hostile.  I  think  that  there's  no 
question  that  we  are  seeing  dn  increase  in  the  nontraditional  stu- 
dent as  a  percentage  of  the  student  body  and  are  responding  ac- 
cordingly. 

Indeed,  we  are  about  to  embark  on  a  program  much  of  the  kind 
that  President  Rhodes  described— that  is,  the  offering  of  a  certifi- 
cate opportunity  to  those  turrer\tly  in  technical  industries,  in  busi- 
ness, who  wish  t0  perhaps  to  retire  early  or  leave  that  field  for 
some  personal  reason  and  embark  on  a  teaching  career  in  high 
school  That's,  an  initiative  now  being  taken  by  the  Depaxlment  of 
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EJducation  in  Pennsylvania.  Addressiug  the  specific  financial  aids 
of  those  students  is  a  topic  that  I  anfnot  prepared  to  address,  but 
it's  .certainly  an  interesting  question, and  one  that  I  would  like  to 

look  at,  '  J      '  t_ 

I  am  not  /amiliay  personally  with  the  particular  needs  ot  that 
group  of  students  and  the  way  in  which  we  can  respond  to'  that, 
.  Mr,  GuNDERSON.  I  would  very  much  appreciate  it  if  all  of  you 
would  discus  with  your  financial  aid  offices  that  second  part  of.  the 
question  regarding  the  unique  financial  aid  programs  that '  may  or 
.may  not  be  needed  for  the  nontraditional  student.  If  you  could  pro- 
vide either  me  or  the  committee  or  both  of  us  reactions  to  that,  I  - 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful  *  ^ 

Ms.  Farley,  May  I  make  just  o^e  more  suggestiort?  I  think  some- 
times in  the  administration  of  the  financial  aid  programs  the  rule- 
making of  the  Department  of  Educiition  qan  flail  inadvertently  with 
more  hardship  on  nontraditional  iearnei-s  than  othdrs.  So,  for  ex-/,, 
ample,  some  of  the  interpretations  of  how  student  aid  should  be  ad*^  " 
ministered  reveal  very  traditional  assumptions  about  who.  is  at- 
*  tending  college  and  why  and  .what. profit  they  aire. getting  from 
their  programs.  So  I  think  some  attention  to  rules  about  satisfac;;'' 
tory  progress,  part-time .  status  and  what  KiiV^'  of  courses.— remedi-  . 
al^r  developmental  coujrses/l.  should  say,  and  language  training  , 
for  people  who  are  not  primary  English  speakergr-these  things 
'     could  be  attended  and  if  carefully  overse'en  could  pave  the  way  for 
'  making  oppo;tunities  greater  for  nontraditional  student^a, 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  have  far  exceeded  rriy  time,  but  I  do  want  to 
ask'  one 'quick  question,  if  I  can  get  a  responsfe  tfrorp  all  of  ypu  in  a 
fairly' quick  manner.  I  think  it's  something  Dr.  Rhodes  said,  which 
1  have  to  agree  with,  that  it  would  be  incorre^'t  for  all  to  come  here 
and  just  ask  for  more  of  everything.  We  would  ^H  like  to  do  that 
but  reality  doesn't  allow  us.  Could  you  quickly  tell  me  .what  youf. 
priority  would  be  in  terms  of  the  student  fn^anciai  aid  rejhithojriza- 
tion.  What,  to  your  campus,  is  the  area  most  in  need  of  attention? 
Just  very  quickly.  ,     *  '  '       ^  .\  ''^  - 

Ms.  Farley.  Student  financial  aid  and  the  Pell  Grant  Program, 
principally,  to  expdnd  the  cap,,  increase  commuter  allowance  costs 
^  and  expand  the  half  cost  provisiori  ,'to  ^75  percent.  v  , 

Dr,  Jordan.  I  think  I  would  ^put  first  priority  on  increased  stu-  „ 
dent  financial  aid  for  graduate  students  apd  follow  that  very  quifck- 
ly  with  the  Pell  grant  increase.  '    .  ^  * 

Dr,  Caputo/I  would  concur  with  President  Farley,  The  Student 
aid  is  the  centerpiece  of  the  program.  The  the  Pell  Grant,  the  Col- 
lege Work  Study  Program  would  be  our  first  priority, 
-  Dr.  Rhodes.  I  would  have  three  priorities.  One  is  the  funding  and 
the  increase  in  merit  national  graduate  student  fellowships.  The  . 
second,  linked  right  up  at  the  top  with  that  is  the  various  initia- 
tive's we  have  talked  about  for  encouraging  underrepresented  mi- 
nority students  to  participate  in  graduate  and  professional  educa- 
tion. If  we  don't  do  that,  we  won't  have(  anyone  to  teach  the  under- 
. '  graduates.  It's  that  simple.  Third,  the  increase  in  the  Pell  grant  ap- 
propriation* *  .  .        •r*'     •      1  ' 

Dr.  Payton,  I,  too,  would  have  three  priorities.  First,  the 
strengthening  of  the  Pell  Grant  Program  along  lines  similar  to 
what  has  been  recommended  by  Congressman  Simon  with  particu- 


iar  interest  on  securing  its  legisiative  basis  as  an  entitlement  and 
.r^^^^*^  respect  to  removing  the  half  cost  limit—increasing  that 
-  to  7o  percent— plus  additional  amounts  for  fees. 

Second  I  want  a  Pell  Grant  that  ensures  access.  Without  those 

kinds  ot  funds,  we  will  inadvertently  perhaps,  slip  into  a  system  of 
educating  only  the  privileged  few.  It^s  oi;e  thing  to  have  a  sta'te- 
ment  that  s  eloquent  about  equal  opportunity,  but  without  the  re- 
sources ^o  make  it  possible  we  are  kidding  ourselves.  Pell  Grants 
provide  access. 

m^^^  access  is  required  if  students  are  going  to  be  edu- 
cated. T.  here  must  be  some  schools  which  see  themselves  as  having 
,  a  special  mission  designed  to  ensur&<tJ«;|i*iiccess,  the  actilal  gradua- 
tion of  these  youngsters.  Too  mafg||;mnationaf  traditional  stu- 
.  dents  including  blacks  and  browilpt^lbiitted  to  a  variety  of  in- 
stitutions but  not  sufficient  is  put  B!(fc6iim^  help  them  through  so 
that  the  kinds  of  programs,  such  as  title  III,  the  TRIO  Program— 
those  things  are  enormously  important  if  these  students  are.eoine 
to  not  only  be  entered  but  also  graduated. 

Finally,  the  Graduate  and  Professional  Opportunities  Program  I 
think  that  the  need  our  universities  have -and  our  society  has  for 
highly  trained,  well-educated  people  at  advanced  levels  is  extreme- 
•  ly  important  if  we  are  going  to  do  justice  to  our  students  ^at*the 
undergraduate  leyel.  It's  a  question  of,  where  are  the  faculty  mem- 
bers for  future  generations  going  to  come 'from  unless  we  pay  some 
attention  to  those  issues  in  the  present. 
Mr.  Penny.  Do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  Packard.  I  sure  would,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  sorry  that  I  was 
unable  to  be  here  for  your  testimony.  I  would  have  Hiked  to  have 
been  here^  but  we  had  ^another  committee  that  it  was  important  to 
be  in— an  education  hearing  also. 

Just  a  p^ing  question  before  I  get  into  what  I  really  want  to 
talk  about.  The  Penn  State  system,  Dr.  Jordan,  you  mentioned  has 
campuses.  Does  the  grants  and  aid  program  come  to  individual 
campuses  by  application  or  does  it  come  to  the  system  and  then 
you  have  flexibility  within  the  entir\State? 

Dr.  Jordan.  It  comes  to  the  systeni^  The  student  financial  aid  of- 
ficer for  the  entire  system  resides  in  University  Park.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  those  22  campuses  are  administered  in  a  highly  centralized 
way  for  most  of  the  services. 

Mr.  Packard.  What  criteria  do  you  use  in  determining  how 
that  s  going  to  be  distributed?  ~- 
.      Dr.  Jordan.  It's  done  on  the  basis  of  the  individual  student  and 
his  or  her  qualification  for  aid  and  need.  Needs  analysis  and  finan- 
cial need  is  the  main  criterion. 

Mr.  Packard.  That  leads  then  to  a  question  that  Congressman 
Penny  asked  earlier.  That  is,  you  have  criteria  apparently  then  to 
assist  your  statewide  system  in  distributing  on  an  equitable  basis  to 
the  22  campuses? 

Dr.  Jordan.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Packard.  And  ultimately  to  the  students  themselves? 
Dr.  Jordan.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Packard.  Do  those  criteria  that  you  have  at  the  State  level 
parallel  somewhat  the  Federal  criteria  in  the  system? 

'\  ■ 
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Dr,  Jordan.  My  financial  aid  officer  tells  me— he  d^ribes  it  as 
a  nationally  approved  system  of  need  analysis.  It's  a  standard 
system  which  has  a  great  deal  of  commonality  across  the  country, 

Mr.  Packard.  I  would  assume  then  that  yours  is  not  a  lot  differ-  . 
ent  than  California's  statewide  system. 
Dr.  Jordan.  No,  sir,  it  is  not.  That's  correct,  sir. 
Mr.  Packard,  As  you  have  implemented  this  kind  of  distribution 
at  the  State  level  to  a  variety  of  students  and  schools,  do  you  see  at ' 
the  implementation  level  a  need  for  changing  the  criteria  at  the 
Federal  level,  which  I  have  to  assume  is  somewhat  of  a  guideline  to 
^our  State  system?  ' 

Dr.  Jordan.  I  would  like  to  turn  again,  if  I  could,  to  my  student 
financial  aid  officer  and  get  him  to  help  me  with  that  question. 

Mr.  Packard!  I  guess  the  question  is—and  I  might  a|k  it  of 
others,  too  or  you  certainly  may  respond  if  you  choose— if  you  were 
to  choose  a  criteria  for  selecting  students  to  receive  fmanciai -aid,  if 
you  were  the  body  that  was  to  deterraine  the  criteria  upon  which 
the  program  worked  at  ^e  Federal  level,  what  would  those  criteria. 


Dr.  Jordan.  Well,  first  of  all,  need.  1  think  1  did  caution  before 
you  cam\?  in,  Mr.  Packard,  at  the  graduate  level,  need-  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient criterion,  but  very  careful  merit  selection  is  particularly 
called  for  there.  There  is,  of  course,  merit  selection  for  undergradu- 
ates entering  the  univei:siiy.  I  think  there  is  more  emphasis  on 
need  at  the  undergraduate  leVel  than  at  the  graduate  level  But 

need  certainly  is  the  basic  criterion  Jor  the  first  4  years  

Mr.  Packard  [continuingj.  Which  provides  acce^.^ 
Dr,  Jordan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Packard.  And  yet,  I  have  been  hearing  also  in  your  re- 
sponses that  access  is  riot  the  only  criteria.  What  other  criteria  do 
you  think  ought  to  be  cpnsidered  in  the.  legislation? 

Dr.  Jordan.  Weil,  certainly  entrance  standards  Vhich,  first  of 
all,  allow  a  student  to  enter  the  universUx^or  not  are  automatically 
present  and  are  matters  of  institutionai^eference  •and  institution- 
al decision. 

Mr.  Packard,  Any  response  from  any  «f  the  others.^  Dr.  Rhodes/ 
Dr.  Rhoi)j:;s.  Mr.  Packard,  I  want  to  make  two  ^all,  but  to  us, 
significant  points.  1  think  access?  remains  a  priority  for  all  of  us, 
but  I  do  believe  that  choice,  just  as  Dr.  Jordan  pbiitted  out,  contin- 
ues to  be  equally  important.  I  am  concerned  that  if  we  concentrate 
only  student  access  to  the  lower  priced  institutions— price  and  not 
cost  because  the  cost  is  the  same,  roughly,  in  the  independent  and 
the  public.  We'  shall  deny  people  the  opportunity  to  attend  many 
independent  colleges  that  may  be  ^11  suited  for  them  and  I  think 
'  of  some  of  the  religipus  institutior*,  for  example,  some  of  those 
with  rather  specialized  curricula  that  are  simply  not  available  in 
the  public  sector. 

^  I  hcpi^  we  design  a  program  that  recognizes  that  the  cost  at  cer- 
tain independent  universities  is  now  very  great.  We  had  an.  exam- 
ple this  morning  from  my  colleague  Dr.  Caputo  which  pointed  out 

%'that  the  total  cost  of  room  and  board  at  his  institution  next  year  as 
well  ds  tuition,  I  think,  is  $3,400,  if  I  remember  the  figure.  At  the 
institution  that  I  serve  it  will  be  over  $13,000,  and  that's  not  un- 
usual in  the  comprehensive,  independent  universities. 


be?  . 


So  I  ani  concerned  that  families  as  well  up  in  the  middle  income 
^oup— families  in  the  $60,000  a  year  grdiip  who  may  have  two  or 
three  children  m  college  paying  $13,000  to  $15,000  a  ytmr  on  each 
ot  them;~may  find  unusual  difficulties.  I  therefore  ho^hat  the 
.  rigid  ceilmg  on  loans  of  $65,000  might  be  replaced  by  a  fatnilv 
^  needs  test  throughout  the  system  which  gives  more  flexibility  and 
also  allows  not  only  access  but  choice.  ^ 

\    *J^,^\u'^™,f  ^  just  like  to"  quickly  add  that  I,  too,  think 

^  that  the  matter  of  choice  and  diversity  are  very  important  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  pluralistic  system  of  different  kinds  of  institu- 
tions—some  independent,  some  public,  some  religiously  supported 
some  historically  black,  some  predominantly  Hispanic,  women— 
that  this  js  very  important  in  order  to  maintain  the  richness  of  out 
society,  the  texture  of  the  society.  That  has  something  to  do,  I 
think,  with  the  quality  of  education  that  people  get. 

I  would  want  to  make  two  suggestions  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion, what  should  be  the  criteria?  First  I  thiii  that  it  ought  to  be 
possible  to  tie  some  of  the  student  financial  to  the  linds  of  iri- 
•  stitutions  that  will  ensure  that  ^e  mamtain  diversity.  I  would 
think  that  some  of  the  recommendations  that  have  been  made  with 
respect  to  the  black  college  bill  ought  to  be  given  serious  attention 
here  particularly  with  respect  to  ensuring  that  students  do  have  a 
real  choice  to  attend  those  that  are  private  because  the  costs  are 
higher  at  the  pnvat«§  than  they  are  at  the  publics. 

I  would  think  also  that  the  Congress  needs  to  begin  to  look  at  the 
whole  issue  of  endowment,  not  merely  as  a  way  of  supporting  an 
institution,  but  as  a  way  "of  reducing  the  difference  between  wliat 
institutions  charge  students  and  what  it  costs  that  institution' to 
educate  them.  So  that  at  private  instutions  where  you  tend  to  have 
endowments  I  think  we  really  need  to  understand  that  £it  such  in- 
stitutions we  are  lowering  the  cost  of  an  education  for  the  public  in 
general,  precisely  because  of  the  hard  work  that  goes  into  building 
and  underpinning  of  resources  that  makes  it  possible  for  the  public 
to  get  out  cheaper,  but  for  the  student  to  get  a  better  education.  ' 

Mr.  Packard.  One  final  question  and  it's  an  extension  of  Con- 
gressman s  Gunderson's  question  and  your  response' to  his  .question 
still  centered  around  the  financial  needs  as  you  perceive  your  prob- 
lems and  what  you  see  as  the  most  significant  need.  I  would  like 
you  to  extend  beyond  that  briefly  and  ask: 

What  do  you  see  as' your  greatest  challenges  as  tl^^pr^ident  or  the  administrator  • 
ot  a  coUege     university  tor  the  remainder  of  the  eighties  and  perhaps  throwh  the  " 
nineties.'  What  do  you  perceive  as  your  greatest  challenge  right  now'' 


...   Dr.  Jordan.  Mr.  Packar^d,  if  I  may  start,  I  Uiink  the  greatest 
challenge  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  University  is  to  be  sure  that 
,    -  its  research  equipment  in  the  fields  of  science  and  engineering 
keep  pace  with  what  is  happening  in  the  development  of  technolo- 
gy and  the  development  of  highly  sophisticated  research,  teaching 
equipment  in  science  and  engineering.  That  problem  is  almost  an 
.  insurmountable  one  at  a  mjyor  research  university. 
"     Mr.  Packaed.  Thank  you. 

^^•^^^}^°-  Packard,  I  think  our  major  cHallenge  in  the 
next  decade  or  so  is  to  maintain  the  diversity  of  programmatic  of- 
ferings which,!  tiiink,  works  hand-in-hand  with  the  notion  of 
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access.  Access  to  what?  If  important  and  essential  programs  ar» 
not  included  in  that  access  package,  it  is  indeed  ati  empty  package. 

I  think  we  must  maintain  the  diversity  of  programs— an  ex- 
tremely difficult  thing  to  do  in  the  face  of  declining  student  enroll- 
ments and  declining  State  and  Federal  support.  I  think  we  must 
maintain  the  quality  of  those  programs  as  well— an  equally,  diffi- 
cult challenge  under  those  circumstances.  ' 

If  I  may,  since  I  didn't  comment  earlier,  to  go  back  on  the  ques- 
tion before,  a  moment  ago.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  willing  to  allow 
the  notion  that  education  in  the  private  and  the  public  sector  costs 
about  the  same  and  what  we  are  dealing  with  here  is  a  difference 
only  in  price.  At  least  I  would  personally  challenge  that  and  indi- 
cate that  at  least  in  some  institutions  in  the  private  sector— as  but 
one  example,  the  student/faculty  ratio  is  coiisiderably  lower  than 
in  the  public  sector  and  that  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  substan- 
tial cosffactors  contributing  to  higher  cost  obviously.  That  is  one  of 
the  advantages  that  the  private  sector  can  offer  to  its  clien^ie  that 
is  not  commonly  a^iilable  in  the  public  sector. 
Mr.  PACKAKnl^ank^you.  Ms.  Farley.  t      ■  ./ 

Ms.  Fajiley.  I  think  the  greatest  challenge  in  rayj^4W«.»ii»a£ee^mg 
i  our  programs-ra  proper  mix  of  programs,  as  was  toeritiiorted  betore, 
and  keeping,  the  programs  up-to-date  and  of  high  quality.  I  tliink 
we  face  a  situation  whefe  faculties  are  mcreasingly  stable  andj  are^ 
getting  older  and  are  in  need  of  retraining.  We  havf^  inadequate  re- 
sources to  keep  equipment  up-to-date  in  our  technic^  progi(aAis 
and  so  I  think  resources  are  going  to  have  to  be  managed  jvery 
carefully  to  make  sure  that  they  are  being  applied  to  the  right  pro- 
grams and  delivering  the  right  quality. 
Mr.  Packard.  Dr.  Rhodes.  ,  ,      ,     i  r 

Dr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Packard,  we  have  three  goass  and  each  orie  ol 
them  is -essential.  The  first  is  a  superb  faculty.  Unless  we  get  that 
right,  nothing  else  will  fpllow.  ir 

I  freely  acknowledge  that  in  a-  university  like  mine  cc^tsT  are 
.higher  ^d  faculty  ratios  tend  to  be  higher  for  a  very  sihiple 
reason.  If  you  have  an  appendectomy  you  don't  want  somebody  per- 
forming that  surgery  who  has  seen  it  only  on  videotape.  It  s  a  one- 
on-one  kind  of  trading  and  we  mean  to  continue  that,  if  we  a^xe  to 
continue  to  play  our  role.  So  I  think  it's  misleading  to  coi|ipare 
apples  and  oranges  in  terms  of  costs.  The  research  universiti^  and 
thp  great  proi^ional  training  ^ihools  are  going  to  have  higher 
costs  than  some  others  and  we  must  recognize  that  and  helj?  sup- 
port  it.  -  ~ '     .  ^ 

Second,  we  shall  be  able  to  recruit  a  superb  faculty  not  only  of 
talented  and  dedicated  people,  but  of  diversified  racial  and  ethnic 
composition,  if  we  have  superb  support.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
speaking  a  little  earlier  to  the  question  of  our  desperate  need  for 
Federal  help  for  facilities  and  equipnjent.  That's,  a  major  need  for 
us— everything  from  computers  to  library  to  instrumentation. 

Third,  we  have  got  to  retain  a  diversified  student  body.  We  have 
got  to  have  the  great  universities  of.  the  Nation,  the  best  universi- 
ties, the  most  appropriate  colleges  open  to  every  group  of  our  citi- 
zens. Alfred  North  Whitehead  said,  "The  task  of^he  university  is 
the  creation  of  the  future,"  and  I  believe  that  is  literally  true. 
Access  and  choice  are  the  guarantee  of  that. 
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Mr.  Penny.  Dr.  Payton. 

Dr.  Payton.  There  are  four  things  of  extraordinary  importance 
^  to  us  at  our  mstitution,  Tuskegee  Institute.  First,  I  would  like  ade- 
•     3?/^  resources  for  our  students^resources  in  the  wa^pf  financial 
aid  of  the  mix  that  ensures  them  real  opportunity  for  higher  educa-. 

Second,  getting,  maintaining  highly  qualified  members  of  our  fac- 
ulty. I  can  only  underscore  what  Dr.  Rhodes  has  just  said  because 
ot  a  number  of  factors  occurring  in  our  society  now-the  danger 
that  faces  us  with  respect  to  getting  in  fresh  talent,  maintaining 
them,  competing  with  the  private  sector.  Without  a  first-rate 
•  factor,  everything  else  fails.   '  s-^^aM^ 

Third,  improving  facilities  Most  of  our  institutions  have  gone 
through  &  period  of  what  we  (hill  deferred  maintenance,  and  we  use 
that  as^a  pohte  way  of  saying  that,  "Look.  The  roof  is  almost  fall^ 
mg  m-  But  It  s  a  senous  problem-improving  facilities  generally, 
and  particularly  m  those  high  ccst  areas  that  require  scientific  in- 
strumentation of  a  kand  that  has  to  be  kept  up-t<Miate  and  also  of  a 
Kind  that  IS  most  costly  of  all. 

Finally,  I  would  add  maintaining  and  improviiig  the  quality  of 
public  support  not  only  for  our  institution  but  for  higher  education 
" '       fu  require  some  investment  of  t^e,  because  I  think  in 

the  tmal  analysis  it  is  the  citizens  of  this  country  who  will  deter- 
mine the  extent  to  which  our  institutions  wUi  maintain  themselves 
and  will  improve  themselves. 

Mr  Packard,  l^ank  you  very  much.  I  appreciated  the  opportu- 
mty  to  heiir  your  testimony  and  your  answers  to  questions.  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Penny  Ms.  Farley,  Dr.  Jordan,  Dr.  Caputo,  Dr,  Rhodes  and 
Ur.  k  ayton,  thank  you  for  your  instructive  testimony.  We  have  one 
more  witness  for  this  morning's  session— Edward  Fox,  president  of 
the  btudent  Ix>an  Marketing  Association.  Again,  thank  you  to  the 
panelists  and  I  would  ask  Mr.  Fox  to  come  forward. 

When  you  are  ready,  proceed  as  you  will  with  your  testimony. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Edward  Fox  follows:] 

PkKPARJ£D  &r^TiaiENT  or  EUWAKO  A.  Fox,  PRKSIDENT  AJJD  ChiKF  EXKCUTIVS  OfPICKK, 

STiJOENT  Loan  Masjckting  Assotunoti 
Mr.  Chairman,  membt^rs  of  the  Sufacominittet',  I  am  pleased  to  appear  before  you 
It  ^^T""  t^t^'  ""^t^'  ^^"^  teamhori^tion  of  the  Higher  ^aucatloii  Act"  of  1965.  Ld 
the  Mudeiit  U>an  Marketing  Association  (Saliie  Mae). 

The  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  is  a  federally-chartered,  st«;kholder- 
owned  corporation  which  provides  the  nation's  largest  single  source  of  financing  for 
posteecondary  education  credit.  As  a  financiai  intermediary,  the  corporation  offers  a 
variety  ol  financial  pn^uct*  and  services  primarily  to  institutions  which  originate 
i'^l".'*l?il"n^"  ^^^**-f«iS^beginnjng  operations  in  1973,  Sallie  Mae  has  provided 
over  m  billion  of  funis  and  conunitments  to  1,800  financial  and  educational  insti- 
tutions, state  ^encies  pother  orgajiizations.  In  so  doing,  it  lias  funded  more  than 
five  milhon  individt^  stulienHoans. 

H,R.  5240  reenaoji^llie  Mae's  bafiic  charter.  Therefore,  I  have'provided  a  review  ' 
of  our  activities  m  my  testimony.  Sallie  Mae  has  undergone  significant  changes 
sjnce  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  and  I  am  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  we  ■ 
are  a  stronger,  more  viable  corporation  that  is  better  able  to  provide  increased  and 
innovative  programs  in  support- of  student  credit.  ,  . 
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1.  OVKSVIKW 

By  Congressional  intent.  Sallie  Mae  is  stnictured  along  tmditional  corporate 
lines,  with  total  responsibility  in  the  hands  of  the  board  ot  direcfors  and  a  nian^^ 
ment  team.  The  Prudent  of  the  United  States  appoint  on^third  of  the  |l-i"ember 
bdard  and  designates  the  chairman  from  among  the  full  membership.  By  statute, 
"   only  financial  and  edXtional  institutions  are  permitted  to  own  shares  ofj^tiHg 
S  of  the  corporati^aiid  each  group  elects  on^third  of  the  board  of  director 
&5lS  Mae  provides  a  broad  spectrum  of  private  and  pub  ic  lenders-commexvml 
banS  thrift  i^nstitutions.  credit  unions,  educational  imtitutioiis.  stote  agenciesWd 
-  otheT  lenders-with  a  source  of  liquidity.  It  offers  such  lenders  the  opportunity  to 
i n  studentloalS  at  cash  value  or  to  borrow  additional  ^.ds  to  support  thexr  stu- 
dent lending  activity  by  pledging  existing  loans  as  collateral,  thus  serving  as  a  sec- 

toTutetanding  commitmentis  was  equal  to  approximately  30  percent  of  aU  msured 

''ISlfe'Sa"'ra?wortl  With  lender.  p«,viding  dir^t  or  indirect  fmancial 

assistance  to  millions  of  students  in  51  states  and  temtones  It  has  assisted  m  Si- 
nancine  statewide  pr<^ms  in  20  states  and  tlie  District  of  Ulumbia, 

S  e  me  obtai^  funds  for  its  operations  primarily  from  the  sale  of  ^tf  df  t  "bh^ 
cationB  In  the  past  it  financed  its  activities  principally  through  the  issuance  to  the  . 
fSS  Fin^mchS  Bank  (FFB)  of  debt  obligations  guaranteed  by  the  Secretary  of. .  ^ 
BlducS^^oriJ  aSnoSS  by  Secretary  Regan  on  May  J,  1981.  Sallie  Mae  now  bor-^.  > 
rows  in  the  public  markets  with  the  guarantee  of  the  federd  governnient.. 

The  corporation  is  expected  to  meet  the  same  profit  and  loss  standards,  mcludmg  , 
a  SurnT  Shflderequity.  as  a  business  without  a  government  Unk  Jt  Pay« 
Lll  federal  income  taxes  and  has  received  no  federal  appropnatjons  during  its 
el^So^  S^mS  haL  severed  its  ties  witl,  the  fed»u-aL  government  m  con- 
SSton  wrth^uTfmrding  activities.  Its  objective  is  to  achieve  its  prmiary  social  pur-  • 
S2  of  expanding  credit  in  support  of  ai»cess  to  jxxitsecondary  education  by  operat. 

a  CineJ  organization  subject  to  the  disciplines  and  opportuiv.tie8  of  the 
mrtetjlfc^  ST^ucS  Sallie  Mae  coiisider*  itself  to  be  a  prototype  for  tra^formmg 
aT^i  government  organi^tion  into  a  private  sector  corporation  that  functions  ef- 
ficSiy  S  profitably  while  fulfilling  its  original  public  service  purposes,  and 

wa^  markS  by  a  number  of  W^larly  significant  events  for  Sallie  Mae. 
Tlie  coJSS-aTon  VuSssfully  completed  its  fi™t  public  offerings  of  nonvotmg 
.  I^mmrS3  preferred  stock.'^It  also%ignificantly  broadened  its  Ime  of 
th?firet  time,  the  corpyratiotr  provided  funding  for  nonfederally-relatej^  student 
loans.  ■ 

n,  SALUE  MAE  PROGRAMMATIC  SUFPOKT  KOH  STUDENT  CKSDIT 

Sallie  Mae,  as  the  national  sei:ondary  market  for  student  loans,  has  attempted  to 
-       prw  de  support  for  all  secton,  either  through  traditional  ^°^^^Z'T"^t/Z 
■  Cms  or  through  specialized  programs  designed  to  address  a  particlilar  need  for 
Sing  student  cSt.  An  examination  of  th^s^  programs  Jl^^eals  the  extent  of 
the  corporation's  support  of  the  GSLP  and  the  national  objectives  set  forth  by  the 

'  ^uS  it«  IxjiurSale  Program,  Sdllie  Mae  offers  to  purchase  loans  made  "'^^  tj]f 
{5SL  and  HEAL  Program^  The  Loan  Sale  Prog5-am  provides  funds  so  lenders  an^ 
b^atiS  the  corporaSn  utilizes  a  network  of  third^party  servicing  agent*,  rehev^ 

^        tSnendc^.       ?he  administrative  considerations  relat  ve  to  1^  f  f '""^ 
TlSugh  i  Warehousing  Advance  Program,  Sallie        f  "-'^^^  ^ef  U  S  (^^^^^^^^ 
iicainst  the  collateral  of  their  existing  student  loan  portfolios  of  other  U.b.  ^ovt.ni 
SrLui  Sluaranteed  obligations.  Institutions  with  advances  collaterally^  by 

'  "reS^Sent^Sns  must  either  reinvest  aH  advance  proc&ds  ^n^^^'^^J^. 

ZSeed-  student  loans  or  maintain  a  specified  student  ^°^\}>^^^°^"'.^^^,fl 
SrouS  the  term  of  the  advance.  Institutions  offering  other  collateral  must,  fuj^ 
allNdvana;  prock-ds  in  guaranteed  student  loans.  Sallie  Mae  also  provides 
SnLSro^Tutl^Ti  through  the  issuance  of  forward^commitments.  These 
comnSeSte  for  both  the  Ix>an  Sale  and  Warehousing  Advance  Pi^^ms,  have  en- 
abS  SnrHtlitl  and  private  lendei^  to  maintain  lendinr^angements  through 
'the  assurance  of  continued  student  loan  ctj^ 
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Specialked  prvgrairis 


Community  Lender  Sale  Program 

In  1981  Sallie  Mae  developed  the  C>omniunity  Lender  Sale  Program  specifically  to 
meet  the  student  loan  funding  needs  of  the  smaller  institutions.  Since  the  inception 
of  this  program,  Saliie  Mae  has  negotiated  over  $80  million  in  loan  salets  with  more 
than  400  institutionst  each  with  assets  less  than  $100  million. 


Money  Market  Advan/ce  Program 

The  Money  Market  Advance  Pn^am  was  created  in  1982  to  augment  our  tradi- 
tional, variable  rate  advance  prc^ram.  Under  this  prc^am  Sallie  Mae  executes  a 
master  .note  witli  the  borrower  with  the  terms  ranging  from  one  to  nine  months, 
haili^  Mae  hm  lent  $125  million'  through  our  Money  Market  Advan^;.^  ProKT^im. 
This  program  enables  Sali?e  Mae  to  transmit  the  cost  savings  realized  through  the 
issuance  of  discount  notes  directly  to  the  borrower. 

HEAL  Assured  /4am  Program 
During  the  past  three  years,  Sallie  Mae  has  provided  a  secondary  market  in  sup- 
port^ of  the  Health  Education  Assistance  Loan  (HEAL)  Pn^am.  Because  of  in- 
creased demand  for  HEAL  loans  in  1982  and  reduced  participation  by  the  banking 
system,  Sallie  Mae  has  pn>vided* capital  in  support  of  a  program  to  assure  that  all 
qualified  prospective  borrowers  are  able  to  obtain  a  loan.  This  prc^ram  was  put  in 
place  folIo<ving  consultation  and  with  the  support  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  bankers,  and  the  appropriate  educational  institutions-  Tlirough 
December,  198.1,  Sallie  Mae  had  disbursed  nearly  $80  million  under  the  Assured 
Acc^  Pn^ram  to  approximately  11,400  students  attending  institutions  all  over  the 
United  States.  This  represent^  approximately  oncsthird  of  all  HEAL  loans  originate 
^  Gd  during  this  period.  We  are  also  pleased  to  report  that  in  the  last  two  years^allie 
Mae  has  executed  commitment  agreeixjents  to  purchase  HEAL  loans  from  ten  finan- 
cial institutiohs.  Offering  these  commitment*  has  induced  many  of  the  lenders  into 
the  Program.  ^  > 

The  House  Energy  and"  Commerce  Committee  is  currently  reviewing  the  HEAL 
Program  and  we  have  and  will  continue  to  work  closely ^with  that  Committee  on 
development  of  mechanisjns  for  student  credit  for  health  profi^ons.  * 

Ai^ured  access  programs  for  GLS  and  PLUS  participants  ♦ 
Sallie  Mae  has  provided  support  fot  assured  acc^  programs  for  various  identified 
groups  of  GSL  and  PLUS  Program  participants.  The  prototype  for  this  Pn^ram  was 
the  United  Negro  College  Fund  Assured  Access  Prc^am. 

In  1982  Sallie  Mae  joined  with  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  (UNCF),  Health 
fJducation  Assistance  foundation  (HEAP).  aAd  Citibank  to  ensure  the^ivaulability  of 
funis  for  students  attending  the  42  UNCF  member  colleges.  Sallie  Mae  is  proud  to 
have  played  a  role  in  providing  this  important  program  to  insure  access  to  student 
credit-  Sallie  Mae  lias  also  advanced  $300  million  to  a  m^^or  GSL  lender  to  finance 
an  assured  access  plan  for  vocational  sqhool  'students. 

/  Nun-irisureti  student  loans 

As  we  informed  this  Committee,  we  have  instituted  a  small  pilot  prc^spram  of  non-  - 
msur4E»d  student  loans.  A  number  of  universities  provide  individual  non-insured  loan 
programs  an  a  service  to  their  students  and  parents.  Sallie  Ma^,  has  provided  fund- 
,  mg  Qu  a  culhheralized  basis  in  support  of  such  programs  to  two  such  universities. 

This  pilot  program  represents  Sallie  Mae  s  flexibility  in  providing  new  and  ex- 
panded programs  to  both  educational  sftid  financial  institutions  in  its  continued  ef- 
forts to  suppoit  the  crt?dit  needs  of  students  and  their  parents. 

Programs  to  support  State  financing  of  student  hans 

,  To  assure  a  future  mf^rket  should  refinancing  not  be  feasible  wh^  bonds  mature 
^  before  tlie  underlying  loans  pay  off,  Siillie  Mae  has  traditionally  ofYered  forward 
purchase  commitments  to  state  agencies  that  originate  or.  purchase  student  loans. 
^  Sallie  Mae  has  $49<3  million  outstanding  in  forward  purchase  commitments  to  such 
n^oncie^.  In  1983  Sailie  Mae  introduced  a  Jetter  of  credit  prc^fem  which  lends  the 
high^t  investment  grade. to  $tate  bond  issues  they  back.  Sallie  Mae  expects  to  close 
its  initial  $77  million  in  letters  of  credit  to  back  student  loan  bond  issue*  within  two 
weeks.  Sallie  Mae  also  in  19SS  became  for  the  first  time  a  purchaser  of  student  loan 
revenue'  bonds  to  assist  in  makinjj  a  market  in  such  issu^.  Sallie  Mae  currently 
holds  $168.17  million  in  stude;it  loan  revenue  bonds  and  not^.  In  addlHbp,  Sallie 
Mae  has  recently  introduced  a  Loanihto^tat(^  Prc^am  offering  state  agencies  an 
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alternative  to  tax-exeinpt  bond  financmg,  by  pmviding  them  with  direct  loans  and 
commitments^  on  a  Uixable  basis.  All  told,  Sullie  Mae  hiis  negotiatetl  commitment 
tot4ilinK  $660  million  over  the  next  five  years  to  support  the  states*  financing  of  stu- 
dent credit. 

lAHin  Consolidation  Program  (OPTJONS> 
Sallie  Mae  was  given  the  responsibility  in  1980  amendments  to  put  in  place  a 
Loan  Consolidation  Program  for  certain  qualifying  students  who  had  bcirrowed 
under  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  (NDSL)  and  the  GSLP.  Before  ter- 
mination of  this  Program  Saiiie  Mae  had  consolidated  ^\^J0  million  of  indebtednetjs 
'of  32,000  students,  Sallje  Mae  continues  to  support  a.  mechanism  to  encourage  sound 
debt  mantigement  of  student  indebtedness. 

m.  FXNANCINX;  OF  SALLIE  MAS 

As  was  envisioned  by  the  Congress  in  the  Education  Amendments  of  1080,  Sallie 
Mae  has  successfully  eiitered  the  public  capital  markets  for  its  financing  netxls,  pru-  ^ 
de.ntly  and  gradually  severing  iU>  ties  to  the  ftkierai  government.  In  1981,  Saiiie  Mae 
negotiated  an^*agreen}e^t  with  Administration  officials  that  set  the  bi\sic  course  of 
Saiiie  Mae  s  funding  activities  for  the  future.  In  exchange  for  an  additional  $2  bil- 
lion of  long-term  financing  authority  at  the  FFB  (bringing  the  total  of  sueh  borrow- 
ing authority  to  $5  billion)  the  corporation  agreed  to  accelerate  the  time  schedule 
for  re-€ntry  into  the  capitaJ  market^j  to  fund  its  activities.  Specifically  the  agree- 
ment called  tor  S^Hie  Mae  to  end  its  borrowing  from,  the  FFB  by  September  30, 
1982,  or  at  the  time  a  total  of  $5  billion  of  such  borrowings  was  outstanding.  Sallie 
Mae  also  agreed  to  enter  the  capital  markets  without  the  use  of  the  full  faith  and 
'/^  credit  giiarantee  of  the  Department  of  Education  which  Wiis  originally  available 
until  October  1,  1984.  Working  in  concert  with  the  Treasury  IX^^artnient,  this  agree- 
ment provided  a  sound  base  for  Sallie  Mae  to  bc^n  fmancing  it«  program  acquisi- 
tions without  additional  federal  support.  '    t  i. 

In  1983  Sallie  Mae  continued  its  transition  to  the  capit^il  markets  with  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  two  equity  offerings  which  significantly  strengthened  the  cor- 
pi:>ration's  capiicity  for  future  growth  by  providmg  $353  million  m  the  new  capital 
This  new  equity,  combined  with  $47  million  in  additional  retained  earnings,  brought 
the  corporation's  totaL  equity  base  to  $508  million  ^t  year-end  and  lowered  its  debt- 
ttM»quity  ratio  to  17-to-I  from  71^to-l  at  the  end  of  1982,  In  March,  1983,  Sallie  Mae 
sold  5  milUon  shares  of  ad[}ustable  rate  cumulative  preferred  stock  which^  provided 
$2r>0  million  in  new  capital.  In  September,  1983,  SalUe  Mae  sold  a^  initial  public 
otTedng  of  nonvoting  common  stock  which  raised  $103  million  for  Saihe  Mae  and 
$114  million  for  voting  stockholders  who  were  given  an  opportunity  to  convert  a^ 
portion  of  their  voting  conunon  stock  to  nonvoting  common  stock  on  a  share-for-.  . 
share  basis  and  to  sell  the  converted  stock  in  the  public  offering,  "hj  conjunction 
with  the  offering.  SalHe  Mae  split  its>)utstanding  voting  common  st^  '^^^^r-fnoo 
fective  as  of  the  clt^ing  of  the  stoclijitole  on  September  29,  1983.  At  the  end  ot  VJ^, 
,  the  corporation  had  outstanding  29  million  voting  sliares  and  12,1  million  nonvo^ng 
.  shares.  Sallie  Mae  began  paying^  dividends  on  its  common  stock  in  1977.  In  19^, 
\  common  stock  dividends  were  increased  to  $.08  per  share  from  $M  per  share  in 
19H2  (both  adjusUxl  for  the  st^k  split).  During  1983,  Sallie  Mae  continued  to  meet 
its  debt  needs  through  the  sale  of  $2.1  billion  of  long-term  debt  obhgatiras  of  which  ^ 
$400 'million  was  from  floating  rate  nqtes  and  $1.7  billion  was  from  fixed  rate  debt, 
moet  of  Which  was  effectivt?iy  converted  to  -floating  rate  cbligatkms  through  mtere«t 
rSte  swaps 

Sallie  Mae  s  financing  in  1983  of  $2,1  billion  of  lon^term  debt  and  the  infusion  of 
$353  million  in  equity  capital  through  pubHc  otTerilgs  have  marked  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  significant  corporate  milestone  and  the  creation  of  a  strong  foundatioti  for 
future  growth.  We  were  gratified  that  our  imiovation  and  expertise  m  capital  tor- 
mation  enabled  the  corporation  to  meet  \i»  programmatic  demands,  albeit  with  the 
marginally  higher  tosis  associated  with  fund  raising  in  the  private  capital  markets. 
•  This  was  accomplished  without  raising'our  prices  to  our  customers'.  Our  plans  fore- 
I  cast  that  in  order  to  support  the  $7.3  billion  plus  annual  GSL  origination  in  the 
I  foreseeable  future,  Sallie  Mae  must  be  able  to  raise  nearly  $2  billion  jn  each  of  the 
next  5  yeans.  Given  the  increasing  demands  for  capital  throughout  the  world,  a 
strong  balance  sheet  and  strong  earnings  statements  are  Sallie  Maes  assurances  . 
that  It  will  have  access  to  capital  in  the  quantity  necessary  and  price  appropriate  to 
support  student  financi^  aid  prc^rams  during  the  1980  s.  I  am  pleased  that  during 
the  past  18  months  we  have  actually  lowered  the  c<^t  of  doing  business  with  bailie 
Mae  as  we  havg  passed  through  the  benefit  of  operating  efficiencies. 
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IV.  H.R.  5240  **THK  HIGHi:H  ICiJUCATION  Alfj^DHWTS  OF  IBHi'' 


Mr,  Chairman,  as  you  have  requ£?3t^,  I  will  now  specifically  focus  my  ^remarks  on 
the  proposed  changes  m  the  GSL  Program  included  in  H.R.  5240.  I  hope  that  my 
remarks  will  be  taken  m  being  offered  on  the  basis  of  our  considerable  faniiliarity 
with  the  financial  instrument  that  la  a  guarantee  student  loan,  and  the  financiai 
market*  that  support  them. 

Speiial  interest  altowaiice  ^ 

H.R.  5240  wuulij  proper  a  reduction  in  the  special  Interest  allowance  for  GSL's  to 
6  percentage?  ^^mts  over  the  bond  equivalent  yield  of  the  quarterly  average  of  91-. 
day  Treasury cbiUtj,  a  reduction  of  .5  percentage  points  or  50  basi$  pointsrit  is  un- 
clear to  us  that  this  reduction  applies  only  prospective] v;  we  believe  a  clarification 
IS  nixea^vy.  While  Sallie  Mae,  the  largest  holder  of  student  loans,  is  sufficiently 
Mtrong  to  bear  such  a  reduction  ^nd  would  price  its  services  accordingly,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  remind  the  Committee  tiiat  other  institutions  may  txqi  agree.  This  recam- 
niendation  appears  to  coflflict  witllefforts  to  cure  the  problem  of  access  to  GSL's  for 
all  studentij,  and  fails  to  recognize  the  steadily  increasing  servicing  burden  of  GSL's 
which  I  have  raised  before  and  wiiich  we  believe  to  be  tie  Achilla  beel  of  the  GSL 
Program. 

Ab  the  Committee  is  aware  a  GSL  is  a  very  expensive  loan  to  service.  Its  term,  the\ 
extraordinary  number  and  complexity  of  statutory  guaranteed  suspensions  ajidjei?^ 
tensions,  and  the  heavily  regulated  nature  of  the  mstrument  eombiqe  to  require  ex- 
pensive mdividually  designed  servicinig  systems.  A  small  balance  loan  coets  us  much 
to  service  as  a  large  balance  loiin.  Many  lenders  currently  do 'not  cho^  to  partici- 
pate in  making  small  loans.  I  believe  your  proposal  would  exacerbate  this  prcbfem 

Numerous  instances  have  been  pre^nted  to  this  Committee  of  groups  of  stiidents 
who  do  not,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  have.acc^  to  GSL's.  At  leiist  in  sonae 
cases  this  occurs  because  of  small,  balances  created  by  the  student's  borri>wing  eligi- 
bility or  cost  of  education.  Some  have  suggested  the  need  for  a  higher  special  allow^ 
ance  for  lenders  on  small  balance  loans. 

iLR.  5240  also  recommends  creation  of  state  lender-of  last-resort  pro^riims.  It  can 
reasonably  be  expected  that  such  a  last  resort  lender  would  be  .faced  with  a  dispro- 
portionately high  ratio  of  small  balance  loans.  I  sincerely  question  th^  williiigi^ess  of 
lenders  to  provide  this  total  access  in  the  face  of  a  reducedLyield. 

UnleiJS  some  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  lender  s  adp4^nistrative  expenses  by  a 
reduction  in  servicing  costs  or  reduced  regulatory  requirements,  a  reduction  in  yield 
should  be  expected  to  create  a  disincentive  on  the  part  of  commercial  lendenj  to  par- 
ticipate  in  the  program.^  ^  ^ 

M  I  have  said  many  times  there  are  only  three  parties  to  this  transaction;  th^ 
student,  the.iender,  and  the  government.  Unfortunately  since  the  lend<;r  provides 
the  caj)ital,  which  is  the  basis  for  this  program,  should  lenders  decide  thiit  the  yield 
is  inadequate  or  other  investments  more  attractive,  they  niay  decide  hot  to  partici- 
pate. 

Lender  of  last  resort 

H.K  5240.  Section  453(a)  of  the  Act  provides  for  the  creation  of  lender-oflast- 
resort  program^Guaranty  agencies  are  asked  to  enter  into  agreements  with  eligible 
lenders  in  the  state  to  assure  access  to  GSL's  to  anyone  who  meets  stijtutory  eligibil- 
ity requirements.; 

In  addition,  u>der  Section  45^(4^  guaranty  agencies,  state  direct  lenders,  and 
state  8et\)ndary  markets  are  authorized  to  be  direct  lenders  6f  last  r^rt,  but  appar- 
ently only  with  borrowings  from  Sallie  Mae.  These  lenders  Of  last'  reijort  are  also 
made  eligible  to  receive  loans  from  Sallie  Mae  but  only  in  very  limited  amounts. 
However,  under  existing  law  state  agencies  may  already  receive  advances  from 
Sallie  Mae  for  even  broader  purposes,  and  without  limit,  if,  in  addition  to  the  ar- 
rangements for  lenders  of  last  re^rt  made  in  Sectidn  453(a),  It  is  appropriate  for 
these  agencies  to  also  aci  as  lenders  of  last  resort,  we  question  why  their  financing 
for  that  purpose  should  be  limited,  either  as  to  amount  or  as  to  source- 

Loan  consolidation  '  ^ 

Section  452  of  the  Act  wduld  authorise  a  loan  consolidation  prc^ran).  These  provi^- 
sions  are  substantially  similar  to  thoee  .of  H.R.  4350  which  passed  the  House  last 
year  but  which  has  not  been  acted  Upon  by  the  Senate, 

As  the  only  entity  with  actual  experience  with  loan  consolidation,  I  would  like  to 
express  again  my  smcere  concern  that  the  system  propoeed,  as  wouldhthat  proposed 
in  H.R  4350,  could  potentially  result  in  a  plethora  of  dissimilar  consolid^on  sys- 
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t^ms,  the  permutations  and  combinationjs  of  which  are  infinite,  which  can  be-sSpect- 
e&  to  confuse  the  studwt  borrower,  and  prevent  any  reasonable  ^possibility  of  a  sec- 
ondary noiarket  in  such  paper.        ^  v^"^  j  i.  . 

Whejj  you  ailow  numterou^  coimilidators,  we  aesuine  you  understand,  that  in  all 
likelihood  the  syst^wis  designed  will  vary  widely.  We  already  have  problems  servic- 
ing *GSL  paper  with  eaSh  state  s  variations.  The  creation  of  new^consoUdation  paper 
will  further  exacerbate  the  servicing  problems,  '      .  „ 

In  addition,  you  would  increase  the  student's  interest  rate  to  9.5  percent  m  H.K 
5240,  an  increase  of  .5  percent  over  the  rate  which  would  have  been  provided  by 
H.R.  4350.  We  believe  the  structure  of  loan  consolidation  plus  the  increased  inter^ 
rate  for  a  minimal,  if  indeed  any,  extension:  of  repayment  enforce  a  penalty  on 
those  student*  who  are  the  ones  in  dire- need  of  coiisolidatiop— thoee  who  cannot 
meet  their  diebt  burdens.  In  our  opinion,  any  consolidation  will  r^ult  in  cost  savings 
to  the  federal  government.  While  oS'^ii^^  in  Ae  interest  rate  of  the  student 
would  theoretically  ,  increase  that  cost  sdfvings,  if  there  is  no  inducement  to  the 
student,  there  will  be  no  cost  savings  to  the  government. 

We  believe  that  the  percentage  of  all  GSL  recipients  who  qualify  for  loan  con»oh- 
dation  is  mod^t.  A  further  reduction  of  the  number  of  students  who  are  eligible  or  . 
who  will  choose  to  participate,  coupled  simultaneously  .with  the  reduced  productivi- 
ty of  a  splitting  of  the  market  and  a  reduction  in  yields  to  the  lender,  raises  ques- 
tions in  our  minds  as  to  whether  or  not  either  lenders  or  students  will  consider  this 
a  viable  program,  and  whether  the  cost  savings  to  the  government  and  the  reduc- 
tion m  default  that  loan  consolidation  cs^  provide  will  ever  be  realized. 

Stu^nt  Loan  Marketing  Aasoeiation 

H.R.  5240.  provides  for  the  reenactment  of  Sallie  Mae's  original  law.  New  Section 
4m  is  substantially  identical  to  existing  law.  '  .  .  , 

-  We  appreciate  your  support  to  Sallie  Ma^  in  m^ing  permanent  the  p^vi^ion  ae- 
fming  the  federal  government's  position  in  the  event  of  a  bankruptcy  of  Salhe  Mae. 
We  believe  that  since  this  provision  has  been  enacted  tiiree  ^parate  times,  a  perma- 
nent resolution  of  the  issue  is  appropriate,  r'^  f 

You  have  provided  in  Subeection  463(hX2)  an  extension  until  1991  of  Saliie  Maes 
authority  to  ask  for  the  full  faith  and  credit  guaranty  of  the  federal  government  to 
support  its  financing.  This  authority  expires. on  October  1,  1984^  as  provided  by  the- 
Pxiucation  Amendments  of  1980.  As  you  know  Sallie  Mae  tenniiiated  borrowings 
from  the  Federal  Financing  Bank  in  January,  1982,  and  has  not  relied  on  the  credit 
of  the  government  with  respect  to  its  borrowings  since  then.  We,  are  proud  of  the 
corporation's  success  in  the  public  capital  markets.  We  did  not  request  this  extea- 
^  sion  nor  do  we  believe  it  to  be  necessary  although  we  recognize  that  the  mere  po«»i- 
"  bility  of  such  guaranty  may  be  of  some  significance  to  tho^  who  finance 

Mr,  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  H,R.  5240  and  of  course 
my  staff  and  1  are  available  to  provide  whatever  technical  assistiPLnce  you  or  other 
members  of  the  Subconmiittee  may  d^re.  % 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWARD  FOX,  PRESIDENT,  STUDENT  LOAN  MAR- 
KETING  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MICHAEL  WYATT, 
VICE  PRESIDENT  AND  DEPUTY  GENERAL  COUNSEL 

Mr.  Fox.  I  want  to  thank  the  committe  for  permitting  nie  to  tes- 
tify on  this  date  in  recognition  of  my  travel  schedule  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks.  *At  thef' request  of  couinsel,  we  are  submitting  our 
statement  to  the  record  and  we  woura  be  pleased  to  answer  any 
questions  that  you  may  have  relative  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  Pknnv.  That^f  it?  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  you  suramame 
your  comments  in  order  to  allow  those  with  noon  commitments^  to 
get  along  to  those  on  time.  I  wasn't 'expecting  it  to  be  that  brief 

Couiisel,  did  you  have.a  question  that  you  wanted  to  pursue  right 
at  the  start?  / 

Mr  Dean.  Yes.       /  ■ 

Mr.  Pknny.  rU  let  you  do  that  and  then  I  have  some  other  ques- 
tions. *  *  ,  - 

Mr.  Dean.  OK.  1  just  have  a  couple  of  ' questions.  If  the  special 
allowance  were  reduced,  as  propoged^in  H.R.  5240,  what  possible  ef- 
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fects  would  you  envision  occurring  at  Sallie  Mae  in  terms  of  your 
general  operations-r-by  ths^t,  I  mean  the  pricing  policies  and  your 
ability  to  serye  the  QSL  Program  in  other  regards? 

Mr.  Fox.  Well,  as  you  are  aAvare,  over  the  last  couple  of  years,  as 
we  have  developed  a  much  stronger  balance  sheet  and  augmented 
our  capital  accounts,  limitations  wtiich  we  h^d  relative  to  our  abili- 
ty to  purchase  loans  have  pretty  much  been  reduced  to  the  point 
where  we  are  capable  of  buying  just  about  any  portfolio  at  par. 
That'  s  corne  about  because  of  the  strengthening  of  the  balance 
sheet,  operational  efficiencies  and  the  like. 

To  th€5  extent  that  .yields  are.  changed  or  that  operational  stand-* 
ards  or  servicing  Requirements  are  changed,  all  of  these  have  an  \. 
impact  on  the  yield  to  this  coiiporation  which  is  a  privately  owned 
'  corporation  and  the  bottom  line  for  us  is  the  ability  to  attract  cdcp-, 
ital  and  if  we  can't  attract  capital,  either  because  our  earnings  are 
not  sufficient  or  because  we  are  perceived  as  a  weakened  entity,  we 
can't  survive  and  we  can't  continue  to  provide  service. 

The  amount  of  reduction  is  sui^tantial  that  is  proposed  in  this 
legislation.  I  could  not  assure  this  committee  that  |  could  continue 
to  offer  par  purchases  wefe  the  price  of  the  yields  associated  with-^ 
student  loan  to  be  diminished. 

Mr.  Dkan,  Based  on  your  familiarity  with  lenders  in  the  GSL 
program,  would  you  envision  a  large  number  of  lenders  dropping 
out  of  the  program  if  the  special  allowance  was  reduced  in  terms  of 
loan  originations?  ^ 

Mr.  Fox.  Lenders  are  in  this  program  for  many  reasons,  not  all 
of  which  are  just  yield.  The  banking  system  has  provided  many, 
many  billions  of  dollars  in  support  of  student  aid  going  back  to  the 
mid4960's  in  this  program.  To  automatically  suggest  that  it  is  to- 
tally yield^that  has  kept  them  in  the  program,  I  think,  would  be 
incorrect. 

A  number  of  lenders  w;|io  have  expanded  their  program  are  find- 
ing that  as  their  portfolios  are  going  into  repayment  and  they  arfe 
reaching  that  tijne  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  student  loan  portfolio, 
where  the  costs  are  greatest,  that  they  feel  if  they  Ve  inadequately 
served  by^^Vi  percent  over  T-bills  yield,  some  bankers  have  begun 
to  lobby  forhigher  yields  in  the  repayment  period  rather  than  re- 
duced yields.  A  number  of  major  nationwide  lenders  have  already 
gone  on  record  as  suggesting  that  they  may  not  be  able  to  continue 
their  programs  unl^  they  get  a  higher  yield  to  recognize  the  costs 
associated  with  the  repayment  period.  * 

Mr.  Dean.  At  a  hearing  before  this  suixjommittee  in  New  York  ^ 
.City,  a  witness  suggested  that  Sallie  Mae  be  required  to  secure  con- 
gressional approval  before  embarking  on  any  new  activity.  What 
problems  would  you  foresee  with  requiring  such  congressional  ap- 
proval? ^  . 

Mr.  Fox.  I  suggest  that  the  people  who  make  such  comments  are 
those  who  are  desirous  of  maintaining  monopolistic  positions  for 
themselves  and  a  concern  lest  a  quasi;government  entity  that  has  a 
social  purpose  might  do  those  things  that  might  be  in  support  of 
student  credit  that  might  diminish  their  corporate  game  plans  rela- 
tive to  credit  cards,  interstate  banking  and  the  like. 

We  find  that  there  are  very  few  mstitutions  who  have  actually 
felt  that  we  are  threat,  but  those  w^o  do  feel  that  we  are  threat 
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think  that  it's  not  becau^  we  provide  student  credit,  but  that  we 
might  deny  them  access  to  data  bases  for  whatever  other  purposes 
they  may  have  relative  to  interest  data  and  commercial  and  other 
•  types,  of  banking  services  that  they  are  desirous  of  providing. 

I  think  that  this  corporation  must  be  able  to  react  quickly  in  the 
public  interest,  in  sUpport  of  student  financial  need.  We  have  done 
so  with  a  record  that  has  not  harmed  anybody  in  the  past,  that  has 
not  been  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  any  other  participants  irt 
this  program  and  that  you  need  a  strong  Sallie  Mae  that  will  be, 
*  there  for  the  long  pull  at  ail  times  in  support  of  student  credit,  not 
that  might  be  here  for  a  year  or  two  when  we  might  have  a  cojpo- 
rate  game  plan  that  uses  student*  credit,  but  that  will  be  there 
when  you -need  us. 

Mr.  Dean.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr,  Chairman. 
.    Mr.  Penny.  I  would  like  to  find  out  if  you  have  a  strong  feeling 
about  the  loan  aggregateJ'levei  that  should  be  reached  before  con- 
solidation is  allowed.' 

Mr.  Fox.  That's  certainly  a  cost  issue  to  the  Federal  Government 
more  than  anything  else.  The  real  thing  is  that  with  the  number  of 
students  who  borrow  increasing,  but  more  importantly  the  number 
of  times  that  they  borrow  in  order  to  get  themselves  through  in- 
creasing, you  are  seeing  a  larger  number  of  high  indebtedness  stu- 
dents coming  through  the  system  and  I  think  that  is  going  to  in- 
crease over  time,  you  will  see  more  of  those  heavily  indebted  stu- 
dents coming  through.  ' 

The  major  issue  here  is  how  to  deal  with  the  totality ,. of  the  debt 
that  they  have  and  the  totality  of  debt  management  for  these 
people  rather  than  looking  at  some  small  subset  and  saying,  "This 
is  the  way  we  might  want  to  deal  with  this  or  not."  We  are  already 
hearing  from  the  people  at  HHS  that  they  are  having  problems 
with  some  of  the  high  indebtedness  medical  students,  for  example. 
lx>an  consolidation  was  one  means  by  which  we  were  trying  to  ad- 
dress a  certain  set  of  Lssues— the  high  indebtedness  student  who  is 
having  difficulty  in  meeting  their  debt  burden. 

If  you  cut  the  minimum  indebtedness  level  for  loan  consolida- ■ 
'  tion,  you  are  apt  to  be  providing  at  a  great  deal  of  cost,  not  neces- 
sarily a  beneficial  service  to  all  of  the  parties  as^you  might  intend. 
J  think  you  would  want  to  look^very  carefully  at  where  you  cut 
that  line.  We  found  that  most  of  the  people  who  use  our  services 
are  in  that  §10,000  to  $1^2,000  indebtedness  area  when  it  came  to 
loan  consolidation.  There  were  not  that  many  at  the  $5,000  level. 
Quite  frankly,  we  didn't  see  that  many  in  the  $20,000  or  above  area 
either.  There  seemed  to  be  a  bell  curve  that  suggested  that  most  of 
the  three  or  four  times  borrowers  were  the  graduate  students,  were 
people  who  were  not  people  in  the  high  cost  professions  and,  quite 
frankly,  just  couldn't  hack  the  repayment. 

I  can't  suggest  to  you  that  you  drop  it  too  low  or  that  you  auto- 
'matically  offer  15-  or  20-year  terms  to  everybody  because  I  think 
th<?  costs  are  far  too  great.  You  are  going  to  have  to  figure  out 
what  subset  really  qualifies  and  figure  out  how  much  money  you 
have  got  available  in  order  to  provide  that  service  and  then  make 
it  available. 

You  can't  go  down  too  deep. 
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J  J!^;  ^N^-  T^ere  IS  some  evidence  thai  sfidents  with  a  lower 
debt  load  have  a  high  percentage  of  default  and  it  may  be  because 
they  have  left  school  and  they  are  not  in  a  financial  situation 
where  it  s  easy  to  repay  and  I  guess  that  is  the  premise  of  my  ques- 
tion IS  that  It  seems  to  me,  if  we  have  got  a  big  problem  there,  but 
we  are  not  meeting  it  because  the  threshold  is  too  high,  it  certainly 
IS  an  issue  that  we  need  to  look  at. 

Mr  Fox.  We  have  about  $4.75  billion  of  student  loans  that  we 
own.  We  are  beginning  to  develop  data  from  this  data  base  which 
IS  certamiy  not  a  fully  stratified  data  base,  but  probably  one  of  the 
better  ones  that  you  are  going  to  see.  - 

As  to  defaults,  default  levels  and  the  like,  we  find  that  the  high- 
est leveJ  of  default  on  an  absolute  basi^  is  the  person  who  borrows' 
one  time— for  what  purpose  I  can't  tell  you,  but  it's  probably  for 
community  college,  vocational  school  or  the  dropout  or  whatever— 
but  the  person  who  has  a  single  loan  generally  will  have  a  highep 
level  of  default  m  our  portfolio  than,  say,  the  person  who  has  bor- 
rowed  two  or  three  times  and  has  between  $4,000  and  $7,000  worth 
of  aggregate  indebtedness.  That's  the  lowest  level  of  default  that 
we  see  m  our  portfolio  right  now. 

We  see  a  surprisingly  high  level*  of  default  in  the  higher  debt 
burdens.  I  wouldn  t  want  to  speculate  as  to  why,  but  we  are  also 
seemg  that  some  of  the  traditional  pattern^  of  default  are  chang- 
ing It  used  to  be  you  would  get  85  percent  of  your  defaults  aftd  you 
would  try  to  find  somebody  at  the  point  in  time  in  which  you  put 
them  into  repayment.  Now  we  are  finding  that  at  about  2  years  out 
ot  school  there  is  a  bubble  of  defaults  where  the  people  just  ca#tr 
manage  the  payments  and  perhaps  of  other  indebtedness  that  they 
have  accumulated  over  time. 

How  you  deal  with  that  lowest  level  issue,  the  person  who  per- 
haps goes  to  a  community  college  or  drops  out  of  school  or  perhaps 
goes  to  a  2-year  school— how  you  deal  vidth  that  is- one  that- you  are 
probably  going  to  have  to  do  some  research  upon.  There  has  been 
speculation  that  perhaps  you  want  to  provide  more  grant  moneys 
to  those  people  rather  than  loans,  that  maybe  they  are  not  a  good  ' 
loan  candidate.  Maybe  you  can  direct  your  funds— if  you  know  that 
you  are  going  to  have  a  high  default  level  and  you  are  paying  out  a 
considerable  amount  of  money  already,  maybe  there  is  a  better  de- 
livery mechanism.  I  don't  know  the  answer. 

Mr.  Penny.  I  appreciate  your  appearance  this  morning. 

We  have  two  other  witnesses  that  we  want  to  move  along  to 
before  the  noon  hour.  Again,  thank  you,  Mr.  Fox. 

Mr.  Conyers  and  Dr.  Coffey,  welcome  to  the  committee. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Congressn^  John  Conyers  follows:] 

^EPARED  StaTKMKNT  OF  HON.  JOHN  CONYKitS,  Jk.,,A  RsPKaBKNTATIVK  IN  CJONGKSSS 

P^OM  THK  StATK  op  MICHIGAN 

Mr.  Cliairmaii  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  am  pleased  to  testify  today  on 
Ir^  ^^"^  "'^  .1  intensified  correctional  education  pTOgrams  for  the  more  than 
600,000  mmatea  of  Federal,  State  and  local  correctional  Witutioiis. 

i  apjjear  before  you  as  the  chief  sponsor  in  the  House  of  the  Federal  Correctional 
Education  A^istance  Act  (H.R.  3684),  which  also  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate 
fay  Senator  Claiborne  Peli.  As  of  today,  fhe  legislation  has  52  sponsors  in  the  House. 

rherefore,  I  was  delighted  to  learn  that  the  bill  forms  Part  C  of  Title  I  of  Chair- 
man Simon  8  legislation  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act  (HJ^;  5240) 
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For  a  number  of  years  Congress  has  authorized  in  one  form  or  aiiother  pn^ams 
to  provide  innjaU-s  with  a  variety  of  instructional  aiid  training  retwurces,  including 
vocational  training,  posteecondary  t?ducation,  and  adult  education.  Unfortunately, 
the  authority  was  never  implemented  and  funds  never  have  been  set  aside  for  the  ^ 
specific  purpose  of  inmate  education  and  training.  ^     ^  ^ 

The  Subcommittee  on  Crime  and  Criminal  Justice  of  the  Judiciary  U)mmittee, 
that  I  have  chaimi,  held  over  the  pa^it  several  yeans  a  number  of  hearings  on  the 
relationship  between  crime,  on  the  one  hand,  and  skills  and  employment,  on  the 
other.  The  record  of  these  hearings  has  forcefully  demonstrated  the  recurring  link  . 
between  unemployment,  the  lack  of  job  exp<»rience  and  the  absence  of  employable 
skills,  on  the  one  hand,  ^nd  the  persistence  and  increase  of  criminal  behavior,  on 
the  other.  The  failure;  by  and  large,  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments  and  of 
correctional  institutions  to  niake  available  to  inmates  adequate  correctional  educa- 
tion figures  prominently  in  this  equation.  *  ^t-  ^ 
The  nation  has  a  great  stake  in  tjie  future  of  its  inmate  population  since ^5^^  of 
-  all  inmates  return  to  society  after  serving  an  average  sentence  of  2  to  3  years.  Yet, 
tragically,  some  60%,  of  released  offenders  wind  up  back  in  the  jails  and  prisons. 

1  am  here  to  suggest  that  a  relatively  raodes^  commitment  of  additional  resources 
to  train  and  educate  inmates  so  that  they  woiSd  be  employment  ready  upon  release 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  tlieir 'rehabilitation.  In  particular,  the  mandating  of 
vocational  education  funds  for  inmates,  as  part  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act,  also  would  reduce  the  tremendous  fiscal  and  social  costa  that 
accompany  incarceration  and  recidivism.  Tliese  costs  not  only  include  the  billions  of 
dollars  sp6nt  to  maintain  and  expand  correctional  facilities,  but  also  the  costs  of  • 
public  assistance  to  inmate  famili^  and  the  costs  to  society  of  the  social  disorder 
that  criminal  behavior  generates.       \  o  - 

At  the  present  time,  the  correctional  system,  that  Embraces  bbl  State  prisons,  4^ 
Federal  facilities,  3,500  loca^  jails  and  2^00  juvenile  retention  centers,  is  costing  m 
excess  of  $8  billion  annually.  The  rate  of  growth  in  the  inmate  population  and  xn 
correctional  expenditures  is  truly  astounding.  Yet  what  are  we  getting  for  this 
spending?  t  • 

Prison  overcrowding  is  getting  worse.  Viplence  in  our  correction^  institutions,  in- 
cluding an  upsurge  in  rioting,  is  on  the  rise.  This  past  year  alone  110  homicid^  and 
138  suicides  have  occurred  in  the  prisons.  The  overcrowding,  combined  with  the  in-  - 
activity  and  boredom  prevailing  in  mmt  facilities,  constitutes  an  exploiive  condition. 

The  great  majority  of  inmates  are  male,  poor,  undereducated,  and  lacking  ul  any, 
substantial  job  skills  or  work  experience.  Forty-seven  percent  are  black,  bixty-three 
percent  never  finsihed  high  school.  Nearly  half  were  unemployed  at  the  Ume  of 
their  arrest.  A  majority  are  learning  disabled. 

For  the  most  part,  correctional  instituti^^ns  offer  few  opportunities  for  education, 
job  training,  or  building  marketable  skills.  Very  few  institutions  offer  transitional 
services  that  prepare  inmates  to  reenter  society.  On  the  average,  the  States  spend 
less  than  5%  of  their  cori«ectional  budgets  on  inmate  education.  As  a  result,  less 
than  one-third  of  the  inmate  population  is  engi^ed  in  educational  programs— most 
of  whi^h  are  meiiger  at  best-and  only  12.5%  are  involved  iit  vocational  programs. 

As  long  as  society  refuses  to  define  the  goals  of  incarceration  in  terms  of  rehabili- 
tation, the  existing  conditions  can  only  get  worse.  It  is  commonly  acknowledged  by 
cCrrcx!tional  officials  that  prisons  today  $erve  as  little  more  than  open  classrooms  for 
the  propagation  of  criminal  learning.  What  The  EducaUon  Commission  of  the  States 
reiwrted  in  197G  HolHs  true  today:  "It  is  obvious  that  to  the  extent  that  offenders 
cannot  use  knowledge  and  skill  obtained  from  deviant  cultmi?s  to  cope  m  Whatever 
way  they  can."  •  '  ^  w 

The  glaring  gap  between  inmate  needs  and  resources  has  not  gone  unnoticed  by 
the  highest  ranking  law  enforcement  officials  in  the  nation.  Chief  Justice  Warren 
Hurger  has  long  championed,con'ectional  education  as  ''a  common  sense  application 
of  the  concept  of  society's  collective  self-interest/'  Two  years  ago,  in  response  to  the 
findings  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  Justice  Burger 
wanuxi'  ^'Without  any  positive  change,  including  learning  marketable  job  skiiis,  a 
depressmg  number  (of  inmates)  -  .  .  will  return  to  a  life  of  crime  after  their  release. 
One  small  but  practical  positive  step  ...  is  the  introduction  of  mandatory  educa- 
tional and  vocational  programs  for  all  inmates^''  .  ,i 

Numerous  studii^s  have  demonstrated  th^t  correctional  education,  especially  voca- 
tionally oriented,  leads  to  tangible,  positive  results.  A  study  of  inmate  education  m 
Texas,  for  example,  found  that  the  recidivism  rate  among  offenders  enrolled  m  an 
educational  program  was  half  the  rate  among  those  who  did  not  ^participate.  A 
study  of  Virginia's  Con-ectional  Center  for  Women  found  that  the  recidivism  rate 
diminished  in  relation  to  the  extent  of  training  and  education  that  inmates  rev 
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ceived.  Whereas  the  general  irrmate  population  in  that  institution  had  a  repeater 
rate  of  34%,  the  inmates  who  had  completed  a  business  education  pn^raxn  had  a 
rate  of  only  4%.  An  Ohio  study  indicated  that  the  longer  an  inmate  is  involved  in 
education  and  training,  the  less  likely  he  or  she  will  become  a  repeater-  ihese  stud- 
io emphasize  the  importance  pf  the  quality  and  content  of  correctional  education. 
Pr<^Tams  that  offer  inmates  practical,  marketable  skills  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
succ^fuIAThe  National  Center  for  Restearch  in  Vocational  Education  has  identified 
the  Somers  Correctional  Institution  in  Connecticut  as  having  one  of  the  mc?st  sue- 
ceesful  vocational  education  prc^rants.  Upon  release  75%  of  its  inmate  participants 
found  employment.  During  their  enrollment,  motivation  and  achievement  dr'amati- 
caliy  improved. 

The  Fe|0ral  Bureau  of  Prions  has  developed  a  well-organized  correctional  educa- 
tion prc^i^m  tbat>haa  :^own  high  enrollment,  positive  inmate  evaluation,  an<i  suc- 
cessful outcomes.  Unfortunately,  few  States  have  had  either  the  disposition  or  the 
.  resources  to  develop  prt^ms  on  their  own.  A  lett*  I  recently  received  from  Bema* 
min  Groomes,  education  director  of  the  State  of  Florida's  Corrections  Department; 
cogently  summarize  the  problem  in  correctional  education  that  has  beeij  cited  in 
numerous  other  communications  from  State  correctional  officials.  Groomes  writes  in 
an  October  5th  letter:  ^'Florida  Correctional  System  is  presently  the  third  largest  in 
the  country.  Approximately  68%  of  tAose  incarcerated  do  not  possess  a  high.school 
diploma  with  more  than  60%  not  having  a  marketable  skill.  While  there  have  been 
strong  efforts  by  the  Department  to  provide  educational  services,  we  have  been 
unable  to  acquire  the  level  of  resources*  appropriate  to  the  need  "  ^ 

The  most  effective  correctional  eduoifcion  system  appeai^Hfe  exist  in  only  eight 
.States  tl^at  have  created  correctionai  school  districts  and  that  are  ahje  directly  to 
utilize  federal  education  assistance  in  their  institutions.  Even  in  th^  States,  how- 
ever, correctionai  facilities  are  forced  to*  compete  with  the  schools  for  scarce  re- 
sources. 

Outside  of  these  States,  the  onjv  substantial  federal  assistance  derives  from  Chap- 
ter 1  of  the  Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act  of  1981  and  thfe  Educa- 
tion for  Handicapped  Children  Act  of  1977.  The  former  only  provides  supplemental 
education  fupds  for  inmates  under  the  age  of  21.  THie  latter  basically  provides  onlv 
diagnostiS  services  for  juvenile  offenders.  ,  ^  ' 

In  general,  there  are  numerous  obstacles  in  the  way  of  adequate  inmate  educa- 
tional assistance.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  authorizes,  but  does  not  mandate, 
inmate  education.  There  is  no  uniform  definition  or  set  of  standards  governing 
inmate  education.  As  a  result,  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Educa- 
tion found  that  only  5  States  provide  comprehensive  and  thorough  vocational  pro- . 
grams  for  inmates.  The  wid^pread  lack  of  cooperation  between  State  education 
agencies  and  correctional  facihti^  hampers  positive  action.  Correctional  officials 
also  have  difficulty  dealing  with  the  maze  oi  rules  and  regulations  in  Federal  assist- 
ance prograjns,  -  . 

The  few-  Federal  programs  that  deal  specifically  with  State  and  local  correctional 
facilities  are  badly  understaffed.  The  National  Institute  of  Corrections  (NIC)  has  re^H^^ 
cently  undertaken  a  joint  demonstration  prc^ram  with  .the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, but  has  assigned  only  a  single  staff  aide  to  correctional  education.-  NIC  focus^ 
its  assistance  on  prison  maintenance  rather  than  inmate  education.  *      ^  i 

In  1979^6  Comptroller  General  reported  to  Congress  that  ''most  States  could  use 
Federal  assistimce  programs  to  help  improve  curriculum  materials  and  implementa^ 
tion  of  the  education  and  training  programs  in  their  correctional  institutions.'*  GAO 
recommended  the  targeting  of  Vocational  Education  Act  assistance  for  the  develop- 
ment of  screening  and  evaluation  of  inmates'  educational  needs,  the  creation  of  uni-  ' 
form  curricula  in  correctional  education,  knd  the  prioritising  of  vocational  and  on- 
the-job  training, 

In  its  March  1981  report,  "Vocational  B^ducation  in  Correctionai  Institutions/' 
The  National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  recommended  that  Con- 
gress a)  *' include  in  the  VEA  reauthorization  language  and  policy  assuring  cqrrec-  ^ 
tio^ial  programs  access  to  funding  and  services  under  all  provisions  of  the  Act/*  b) 
that  ''Federal  funds,  either  through-  the  VEA  (fr  additional  Illation,  shcvuld  be 
made  available  to  upgrade  and  expand  existing  facilities  and  equipment  used-in  cor- 
rectional vocational  education/'  c)  that  "jsuch)  funds  be  administered  by  the  state 
education  agency  rather  than  sent  dire^ftly  to  cormrtional  agencies/'  and  d)  "that 
''the  U.S,  Department  of  Education  should  establish  an  Office  of  Correctioiial  Educa- 
tion." 

The  correctional  education  provisions  of  H.R,  5240  would  ^complish  these  pur- 
poses. It  authorizes  $25  million  annually  for  a  three-year  perioJ  for  the  implementa-, 
tion  of  a  number  of  correctional  education  pn^ams.  With  an  emphasis  on  vocation-' 
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al  education  and' training.  It^  would  include  basic  '^"^ti^^^^S^J^^^ 
im.  such  as  counseling  and  job  placement,  and  cooperative  P^«^.  f  ^ 

•  industry  for  on-the-job  training,        program  would  be  administered  by  the  Secre- 

•  LTof  Fxidcation  aid  funds  would  be  distributed  to  Stoteeduc^^^^^ 

States  on  the  basis  of  their  inmate  populations.  The  bill  would  mandate  that  the 
.      fuS^te  spent  solely  on  inmate  e^iucation  and  this  m^idate  would  b^  cloeely  super- 

5  ^  th^  Secretary.  It  is  important  now  to  Jake  the  necessary  steps  ^  reverse 
S^xi^ting  situation  in  jails  and  prisons,  and  comm£  solid  n^urces  to  btate  and 

6  corrertional  institutions  for  inmate  education.  E&ough  models  and  tested  pro- 
srraras  exist  to  guide  the  implementation  ot  the  program.   . 

timely  tS  acknowledge  that  the  goal  of  merely  segregatmg  offender  from  the 
■      larger  society  and  ignoring  their  current  and  future  needs  upon  rele^  ^''^^^I 
vi^le  nor  desirable  It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  for  Congress  to  make  a  commit.  . 
S  to  inmate  education  ani  reWiUtation  with  the  f^pecta^on  that  upon  release 
Se  great  majority  of  inmaU*  will  have  acquired  the  skifls,  training  and  the  knowl- 
wXiSbk  them  to  obtain  employment  ahd  lead  productive 
■    ^Chadrman  Simon's  legislation  to  reauthorize  Higher  Education  programs  is  a 
promising  step  in  this  direction,  and  deserves  our  support. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Osa  D.  Coffey  follows:]  % 
-Pkkpared  Statkmsn  t  of  Dr.  OsA  D.  Cokkky,  ExEcurn^  DiKiJCTaR  ok  the 

•      COSRSCTIQNAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  ItKAj  . 

Mr  f-hsiirman-  I  am  Osa  Coffey,  Executive  Director  of  the  CSorrectional  Education 

•  A^iSi^Tm  h?^  Say  testV«  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  dedicated  ^^^^^^ 
Sl^iSstratort*  who  m^e  up  the  Correctional  Education  Association  and  who 
Sre^dSTt^e  harehest  conditions  to  brifig  education  to  the  incarcerated.  Based.on 

'  ^7lx^rSnce  no  little,  or  inadequate  monies  filter  down  to  correctioi»al  education 
when  St  u5  to  the  discretion  ofTedsnil  and  state  agencies Jherefoi^.  we  are  graU- 
S  to  find  that  H.R.  5240  "To  Amend  and  Extend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1&' includes  a  special  set-aside  for  corr«rtioma  educationT^y  the  uicluaon  in  ite 
entiretv  of  H  R  3^  "The  Federal  Correctional  Education  Assistance  Act,  intn> 
ducS  Lr lieVin  the  98th  Congress  by  Congressman  John  Cpnyers,  -^^^9  .^art  C  of 
IHttel  We  urge  this  committee  to  support  the  retention  of  such  a  setWe  m  the 
'      rea^thorb^tioS  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  ensure  that  it  does  mdeed  become 

^The  need  for  educatio/^d  training  programs  among  the  Nation's  inc^rated 
(an  average  daily  of  600,000  men,  women  and  children)  «  enormo^  S^L  J 
tMs  Dopulation  completed  high  school;  85%  dropped  out  of  school  bSfore  their  16th 
birthS  TvSiy  mmates  funrt     about  three  grade  levels  below  the  grade  coni- 
DlSed  ^me  sS^  have  indicated  that  as  many  as  32%  display  serious  karmng 

gKbilitt^lot  row  incidence  o^  !?HS^."- Jde^P  142 

aonroximatelv  40%  can  be  classified  as  "handicapped  under  P.L.  34-14ii. 
^CTtete  sjS^Tfmd  that  .20-30%  of  their  inma^^  functionally  illiterate. 
(cSS,'T9lin?e  average  unemployment  rate      ^f^^fo^  ft^"- J^^o"^:^ 
.  proximately  40%  (as  compoivd  to  the  national  averas*  of  18%>^^^*^^^p7  J^oaf) 
emoloved  prior  to-arrest,  80%  made  less  than  a  povyrty  level  salary.  (Co»ey,  19XU 
S  no  S^ncy  maintains  national  data  on  eitlhe/  the  educational  status  of  pri^ 
oneS^or  of^ro^llment  in  education  programs,  the  following  ^^O'-'^^t^^",^"^,  ^ 
^nsidered  conclusive.  However,  if  these  figures  are  anywhere  near  accurate,  tjey 
?o  siSSt  a  tremendous  gap  between  inmate  need  andayailable  education  pr^ 
ff^a^For  example  Davidson  { 1977)  studied  juvenile  correctional  institutions  ui  the 
SSTof  NorthTl^o  ina  and  found  t^iat  90%  of  the  inmates  in  botl.  adult  and  juy^ 
Se  wpulSnsX ii^^  vocational  education,  yet  onlv  9%  actmdly  received  uistitu- 
SoL%  bSTnS^^^  34%  of  the  population^oufd  not  en^  'X^fZ^  Sat 
.  cation  programs  due  to  qonflicts  with, ^"''.if  ^^."i^■,^?f "  S'^^n  s^nSS 

^         11%  of  the  inmate  body  nat  onwido  is  enrolled  m  ABE  programs,  IZ/c  in  secondary 
GED  prSr^^  ^^^^  ^^5%  of  the  4,000  ja^ls  m  the  U.S  have  any 

cSational  programs  at  all.  On  an  average,  state  correctional  agenoes  spend  about 

service  Sery.  onf  i^  temptod  to  agree  with  those  who  feel  that  education  as  a 
rphabilitative  aaent  has  not  really  been  tried  yet. 

The  cSf  of  n^t  meeting  the  educational  needs  of  the  incarcerated  is  very  h^fh,  not 
onlv  nSured  in  w^te3  human  lives,  but  in  tax  dollar,  Uck  of  meaningful  pr<> 
S^aL  top™  to  be  a  contributing  factor  in  pri^n  violence  as  weUas  not*,  as 
testify  the  experience  in  Attica,  New  Mexico,  and  most  recently  Oklahoma. 
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95%  of  all  inmates  do  vetutn  to  society  at  some  poiiit.  Without  adequate  academ^ 
ic,  job,  and  social  skills,  they  are  mt>te  likely  than  not  to  return  to  crime.  Recidivism 
«and  reincarceration  are  cixjtly  and  foolish  alternatives,  considering  the  fact  that  it 
^n^"-^^  average  $15,000  to  keep  an  adult  incarcerated  for  a  year,  and  about 
560,000,  construction  costs  for  eveiy  additional  cell  constructed  in  thi3  country 
Crime  in  Ajge^ca  co^t&  its  citizens  more  than  $100  billion  annually  in  direct  and 
indirect  IqMjT  and  confining  prisoners  costs  $12  million  per  day. 

Chief  Ju^K  Warren  Burger  has  r©c<^ized  the  dire  need  for  more  and  better 
education        work  programs  for  inmates  and  lias  spoken  out  to  that  effect  upojn  . 
many  occa«on8.  In  1981  he  said:  "One  small  but  practical,  posjitive  step— indeed,  a 
st^p  that  I  have  advocated  for  many  years— is  the  introduction  of  mandatory  educa- 

^tlonal  and  vocational  pr^^rams  for  ail  inmate  No  one  should  leave  prison  without 
at  i»ast  being  afali?  to  read,  writ*?,  do  basic  aiithmetic  and  be  trained  in  a  market- 

-  able  job  skill  Uiil<^  we  accept  the  hard  reality  that  the  confinement  of  offenders 
behind  walLs  and  bars  -without  trying  to  change  them— defeats  a  principal  objec- 
tive of  the  penal  system,  we  wil!  never  make  any  progress  in  the  battle  against 
crime  ,  ,  .we  need  to  take  positive  steps  as  a  nation  to  improve  the  Quality  of  edu- 
cational and  vocational  programs  within  our  prisons.  This  is  not  a  visionary  idea 
but  a  common  sense  application  of  the  concept  of  society's  collective  self-interest'* 
Despite  some  success  stories  and  Justice  Burger's  recommendations,  correctional 
education  m'.niany  states  }im  long  suffered  a£j  a  low  priority  on  the  hierarchy  of 
needs  for  the  incarcerated.  With,  resources  diminished  at  all  levels  and  the  prison 
population  at  an  all  time  high;  by  necessity  the  primary  concern  of  correctional  ad- 
ministrators are  security,  custody  and  basic  care,  and  most  state  and  local  funding 
for  ^^rrections  is  used  to  secure  the  institution,  leaving ,  little  to  support  academic 
social  and  vocational  education  programs  for  offenders.  ' 

State  and  local  agenda  desperately  trying' to  cope  with  overcrowding,  old  and  de- 
caymg  facilities,  and  prison  violence  urgently  need  federal  support  if  they  are  to  be 
able  to  provide  ahK>  for  effective  inmate  education  programs.  The  Uick  of  a  federal 
pohcy  delegating  responsibility  for  correctionai  education  and  delineating  coopera-  ' 
tion  and  coordination  among  agencies  at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  level  was  a' 
severe^ handicap  to  the  field  until  August.  1983,  when  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell  issued  a 
United  States  Department  of  Education  Policy  Statement.  (Appendix  A)  We  believe 
the  pohcy,  when  implemented,  could  have  a  powerful  effect  in  overcoming*  problems' 
of  contusion  and  frustration  between"  the  field  and  the  fedi^'ral/state/local  levels.  We 
agree  with  the  philosophical  and  comprehensive  nature  of  the  policy.  But  we  do 
have  a  grave  cbnceni  with  the  level  of  commitment  as  evidenced  by  the  Education 
Department.  The  educational  needs  of  inmates  will  not  come  near  being  met  until 
Congress  mandates  additional  fun4«  earmarked  for  correctional  education  and  until 
the  Department  of  Education  allocates  enough*  staff  and  funding  to  carry  out  the 
Secretary's  correctional  education  policy  thnjugh'better  coordination  and  consolida- 
tion of  resources  within  the  Department.  if  ■ 

Title  I,  Part  C  of  H.R.  5240  (X)uld  give  a  great  impetus  in  this  regard.  Currently, 
very  few  pieces  of  legislation  actually  mandates  funding  of  education  progrto$  for 
ininate^,  although  they  may  permit  such  funding.  However,  our  experience  shows  • 
that  such  permissive  legislation-  w  inadequate  since  cotrectional  studenta  generally 
•  do  not  fare  will  by  federal,  state,  or  local  education  agencies  if  they  are  a  choi(^, 
competing  for  dwindhng  monies  with  other  disadvantaged  gnjups  such  as  the  handi- 
capped. 

.  Currently  Chapter  I  of  the  Education  CopsoIidiTtion  and  Improvement  Act.of  .1981  . 
m  ihp  only  law, setting  aside  funds  for  adult  correctional  institutions  under  Part  B, 
Subpart  3,  Programs  for  N^lected  and  Delinquent  Children.  These  funds  serve  only 
to  age  21  years.  P.L.  94-142,  Tlie  Education  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975,  similarly  mandates  service  for  all  handicapped  children— including  the  incar- 
cerated. However,  these  funds,  too,  reach  only  those  who  are  21  or  under. 

Although  correctional  administrators  may  apply  for  funding  under  many  other 
prc^ms  administered  fey  ED  Office,  they  must  piece  U^ether  information  on  au- 
thorizing legislation,  program  availability  and  eligibility,  and  the  various  rules  and 
TCgulatLons  which  govern  these  prt^aras,  and  somehow  coordinate  these  efforts  into 
a  coherent  prc^rmmatic  package.  Within  the  Department,  six  Assistant  Secretary- 
.  smpfi  are  administ^ng  pn^ams  which  can  provide  funding,  technical  assistance, 
research  and  development  and  irifonnation  dissemination  service  for  correctional 
education.  These  include:  Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation  Services,  Bilingual 
Education,  Vocational  and  Adult  Education,  iiducational  Research  an^i  Improve-  - 
ment,  Postsecondary  Education,  Elementary  atid  Secondary  Education. 

Ed's  current  apporach  to  correctional  education  is  irrational  and  fails  to  take  into 
accotmt  the  upique  nature  of  correctional  education.  Whereas  in  the  /^free*'  world,. 
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education  is  organized  by  age  specific  and^  functionaJ  institutions;  correctional  edu- 
cation is  provided  bv  a  sjingle  institution  r^ponsib^e  for  all  aspects  of  education.  The 
DepartiBents  progmns  are  organized  to  fit  the  'Tree''  world  structures  which  do 
ijot  mc«h  with  the  organization  of  corrections.  * 

With  the  sporadic  and  ''soft''  funding  is  the  past,  much  knowledge  was  wasted,  as 
good  programs  fell  victirris  to  dried-up  funding  sources,  and  valuable  data  were 
toesed  out  with  the  programs.  Sustained,  predictable  funding  is  urgently  needed.  It 
can  best  be  obtained  by  a  line  item  in  a  major  bill  of  longer  duration.  The  current 
draft  of  H.R,  5242  presents  a  very  sound  alternative  solution. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  add.  a  few  words  about  the  significance  of  the  Pell  Grant 
Pn^ram  for  incarcerated  students/ In  April  of  1982  we  conducted  a  survey  qf  the 
use  of  Peil  Grants  in  CorrectiUns.  At  that  time,  we  found  that  Pell  Grants  are  the  . 
primary  source  foV  college  level  education  for  37%  of  the  24,560"  students  included  in 
the  report.  Many  State  Directors  of  Correctional  Education  mponded  that  poetsec* 
ondary  studies  would  become  virtually  impossible  without  the  Pell  Grant  Prq^rain. 
.  Furthemiore,  follow-up  studio  on  inmate  students  who  have  participated  in  post- 
secondary  programs  (most  of  which  seem  to  be  in  vocational  areas)  indicate:  drastic 
decreases  in  recidivisms  rates,  increases  in  employ^nent  rat4»,  reduction  in  discipli- 
nary incidents  and  growth  in  motivation  and  self-respc^rt. 

We  therefore  urge  this  committee  to  ensure  that  any  new/revised  Pell.Grant 
rules  and  regulations  will  not  only  permit  but  facilitate  the  participation  of  incar- 
cerated students,  most  of  whom  are  indigent. 

The  community  college  hasincreasingly  become  one  of  the  best  {partners  of  correct 
tionai  systems  Nationwide,  providing  services  under  contrt^rt  ranging  from  a  single 
course  to  actually  providing  the  whole  spectrum  of  ^ucational  services  (from  adult 
basic  skills  to  KA  level  courses)  for,  an  entire  correctional  agency.  These  contrac- 
'  tuaL  Interagency  agreements  have  served  community  college  sy8ten>s  as  well  as  cor- 
rectional agencies  very  well  Fart  C  of  Title  I  of  JI.K-  5240  would  seem  to  encour^e 
ilirther  this  development.  This  is  yet  anotiier  reason  we  in  CEA  support  this  legisla- 
tion. We  who  work  with  inmates  know  that  prison  education  and  training  prt^ams 
can  be.niade  to  work.  And  we  believe,  with  Secretary  Bdl,  that:  ''We  must  ensure 
that  those  who  wish  to  improve  education  and  prepare  for  a  life  df  honest  work 
.  have  the  opportunity  to  do  iio.  Education  must  not  stop  at  the  prison  gates;  for  some, 
that  may  even  be  where  it  can  begin  ^  We  must  build  on'  the  assumption  that  not 
even  in -prison  have  we  exhausted  the  resource  that  might  work,  that  n\ight  make 
a  change.  We- must  make  sure  that  incarceration  is  a  sentence  to  temporary  loss  of 
freedom;  not  a  sentence  to  lifelong  ignorance,  unemployment,  poverty  and  crime. 
Correctional  education  can  be  the  way  out;  we  must  give  it  to  our  support.  (Speech  . 
at  the  Forum  on  Prisoner  Education^  U.S.  Department  of. Edut^tion,  1981).^ 

We. trust  that  Congress,  through  appropriate  legislation,  will  give  Us  the  tools  to 
do  our  job.  ^  . 
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UNrmi  Statks  Dspaktmsnt  or  JSducation  CoimicnoNAi,  Educational  Poucy 

StAttmint  • 

'  iol^S  P!P*«;^«"'i  of  Education,  wider  the  direction  of  the  Secreta:y  of  Education, 
rff  fef  designated  as  the  pnmary  agency  responsible  for  the  adniinintration 
of  Federal  programs  of  finanna]  assistance  to  education.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, upon  request,  to  jprovide  technical  assistance  to  State  educaUonal  agencies,  in- 
the  StaS  education,  local  «ehool  systems,  and  other  instrumentaHtie*  of 

I^^I'epartnient'sprofirranw  and  budget  are  focused  on  two  essential  *g 
,      lo  guarantee  that  students  of  all  age«  enrolled  in  our  schools,  colltajes,  and  voca- 
tional ccntere  Iwve  eqM  accew  to  the  best  possible  education;  aAd 

ro  improve  the  quahty  of  education  for  every  student  by  supporting  research  de- 
vebument,  and  dissemination  of  new  teaching  methods  and  materials 

Education  is  a  nece^ity  for  every  American,  including  the  more  than  2.2  million  ' 

Wowever.  few  of  the  nations  ^  provide  educational  service®.  Meet  of  the  rmtioas 
-  ;   ^P^^*  W  -         academic  and  vocational  programs,  but  fewer  than  12  percent 
,   of  the  total  pnson  population  have  access  to  such  pr<Jp^ 

*u  ^  the  criminal  justice  system  are  among 

those  the  Departaent  of  Education  has  a  r^iponsibility  to'serve.  It  is,  therSorTtS 
commitment  of  the  Departaent  to  lend  its  efforts  in  upgrading  and  maldmt  toore 
efiectivethe  ^ucatiwial  programs  in  con^onal  institulSo 

involvemeht  in  corredaonal  education  is  further  justified  bv 
toe  ejrtreme  level  of  educational  disadvantagement  found  in  the  wrrections  p^^ 
^   fion  By  advocating  improvement  in  the  equality  and  quantity  of  education  and 

-    if^*»»«  opportuniticse  for  adult  and  juvenile  offenders,  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion wiU  address  this  educational  disadvantagement  found  in  the  corrections  pdbula- 

^  ■  vion.  /  jF 

Comwred  to  other  educationally  dieadvaiit^ged  group©,  the  »ocia3  and  eafcomic 
coet  of  the  corrections  population  is  exfereinely  high.  The  criminal  justi<^sS%tein 
fi^  fv^^"^  burden  on  the  American  taxpayer.  Custody  coeta  range  from  $13,000 
to  §40,000  per  mmate  each  year.  Alao  added  to  that  are  ojurt  coeta,  welfai^  pay- 
ments, conatmction  co«»ts,  and  a  hmt  of  other  co«t8  conuaonly  asoodated  with  arSi. 
co^^'^^ion,  incarceration,  release,  arrest,  and  reincarcemtion. 

At  the  current  rat^  of  recidivism,  iftis  ^timated  that  of  the  150,000  inmate*  who 
^  wiU  be  released  this  year,  between  30  ip  70  percent  wiU  be  i^mmitted  to  a  correct 
tionai  tacility  within  one  year.  Lack  offbasic  education  and  marketable  job  skill* 
gravate  a  released  offender's  difficultfes  in  securing  employment,  thus,  influencS^ 
the  return  to  crime.  However,  with  th?  tools  for  survivai^basic  education  and  a 
ketahlirjob  skiU,  coupled  with  the  rist  in  self-^teem  which  is  the  inevitable  result 
^^^^e^^^ent— a  released  inmate's  dhancee^  for  rehabilitation  are  a>nsiderably  in- 

It  is,  therefore,  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Education  that  throuiih  it*  leader-  * 
sn^and  resources:  \ 

The  Department  will  assist  state  §nd,  local  jurisdictions  to  develop,  expand,  and 
improve  their  delivery  sylrtems  for  academic,  vocational,  Cechnical,  social  and  other 
educational  programs  for  jlivenile  and  adult,  offenders  in-order  to  enhance  their  op^ 
portumties  to  become  law^abidinjp,  economically  gelf-^ufficient,  and  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  V 

To  car^  out>ihis  policy;  *^ 
•  The  Omce  of  Vocationai  and  Adult  EdiicaUoh  will  aasiime  leadersliip  for  the  De- 
partment 8  Correctional  Education  effort.  ' 

The  Department  will  establish  an  intra-denartmental  coordinating  .committee  on 
ton-ochonal  Education  to  assist  in  bringing  ^ut  greater  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion  ln  the  Department  s  ijgrrections-related  programs  ii^  the  areas  of  policy,  use  of 
existing  resource*,  avoiding  duplication  of  effarta  and  cdets,  and  effecting  a  better 
delivery  system  for  needed  services  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

The  Department  will  play  an  active  role  in  interagency  c^rr^ons  coordination 
acrivitieS' 

7^  Department  will  support  research,  development,  and  dis^emination^efforts  to 
develop  knowledge  of  special  curricula,  organization,  personnel,  and  support  servicai 
needed  in  correctional  education. 

AH  officers  in  the  Department  of  Education  ajid  all  Stalje  and  local  educational 
agencies,  receiving  the  Department's  assistance  are  encouraged  to  act  in  accordance 
with  this  policy.  - 

T.H.Bkll,  . 
Secretary  of  Education^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OP  MICHIGAN,  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
DR.  OSA  D.  COFFEY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION.ASSOCIATION  / 

Mr.  CoNYERS.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  understand  you  are  ori  a 
tight  schedule,  but  we  wanted  to  first  of  all  appreciate  the  ability 
to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  measure  that  has  been  included  in  the 
.authorization  thus  far  that  would  provide  financial  assistance  to 
the  States  for  the  lise  of  expanding  educational  programs  in  the 
co|:i«ctionaI  institutions  around  the  country.  - 

I  just  want  to  get  one  or  two  lines  in  here  before  I  let  Dr.  Coffey, 
who  brought  this  idea  to  my  attention  and  which  has  been  moving 
along  rather  successfully  and  we  hope  that  it  will  stay  in  the  bill. 

Let  me  just  say  a  couple  of  things  in  its  behalf.  First  of  all,  I  am 
chairman  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Subcommittee  and  our  concern  in 
judiciary  with  the  escalating  crime  rates  led  me  very  naturally  into 
this  measure  because  this  is  operating  in  our  national  best  inter- 
ests, societally  Speaking. 

What  we  are  ,  doing  here  is  providing  so  many  who  are  underedu-*" 
;  cated,  who  are  unemployed,  who  need  the  kind  of  additional  en- 
couragement that  this  Federal  training  in  which  we  would  take 
this  small  amount  of  money~$25  million  a  year  for  3  yeiars--and 
send  it  to  the  State  educational  institutions.  We  think  that  it's 
very,  very  important. 

The  second  thing  that  I  would  say  is  that  this  is  really  only  sup- 
plemental money.  It  does  not  supplant  any  State  funds.  It  does  not 
create  opportunities  that  are  not  already  existing.  It's  a  comple- 
mentary program.  I  think  that  it  has  been  very  thoroughly  thought 
out  and  J^am  very  pleased  to  see -it  in  your  pending  authorization 
measure  and  pray  that  it  stays  in  there.  I  hope  you -will  give  it 
your  cojtisideration  as  one  of  the  thoughtful  members  of  this  Post- 
secondary  Education,  Subcommittee.  I  thank  you  and  yield  now  to 
Dr.  Coffey,  the  executive  director  of  the  Correctional  Education  As- 
sociation  who  has  worked  in  this  area  for  many,  many  years.  " 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  CongresSmfm. 

Dr.  Coffey. 

Dr.  CoPFEY.  Mr.  Penny,  I  will  be  very,  very  short,  realizing  that 
time  is  running  short  today.  I  would  just  like  to  enter  my  testimo- 
ny into  the  record.  I  would  just  like  to  highlight  a  few  points.  One 
is  that  we,  as  the  Correctional  Education  Association,  representing 
the  te^^chers  and  administrators  who  deliver  programs  to  inmates 
'    in  the  prisons  in  this  country,  we  are  very  gratified  to  find  that 
Mr.  Simon  has  included  as  a  title  in  H.R.  5240  a  slot  for  correctiob- 
al  education.  . 
One  of  ihe  very  major  problems  ovei=  tfee  years  in  t6rms  of  fund- 
-  ing  education  programs  has  been  the  fact  that  Wdly  any  Federal 
legislation  actually  mandates  moneys  to  be  spent  on  this  most  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  of  groups  in  the  country.  There  ^e  two 
pieces  of  legislation-chapter  I  of  the  Elementary  Act  and  Public 
^  Law  94-142,  the  Handicapped  Act— that  acually  mandates  moneys 
^    -and  both  of  those  go  only  to  age  21  and  it  leaves  really  the  total 
adult  inmate  population  without  any  moneys  for  their  needs. 
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So  we,  do  hopq  that  you  will  indeed  see  tit  to  keep  this  law  m  the 
legislation.  I  would  also  like  to  add  something,  about  the  Pell 
Grants  and  then  I  will  be  very  brief.  We  did  a  study  of  the  Peli 
Grant's  use  in  corrections  a  couple  of  years  ago  and  we  found  out 
that  for  37  percent  of  the  24,000  inmates  who  go  to  college  level 
courses  depend- on  the  Peli  Grant.  Without  that,  many  State  direc- 
tors of  correctional  edycation  have  told  mQ -that  it  would  vijtually 
be  impossible  for  them  to  run  a  postsecondary  program  in  correc- 
tions. .  J  u 

Most  of  the  postsecondary  programs  in  corrections  tend  to  be  vo- 
cational programs  administered  bv^mmunity  aiiid  junior  colleges. 
They  also  show,  in  terms  of  fol^owup  studies,  a  higher  success  rate 
in  terms  of  reduced  recividism.  There  have  been  in  the  past  sever^ 
times  legislation  introduced  trying  to  bar  mmates  from  Pell 
Grants.  We  hope  and  we  pray  that  ihis  committee  will  make  very 
sure  that  inmates  will  be  included  as  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
Pell  Grant  Program. 

Finally,  I  feel  that  it's  very  encouraging  that  correctional  educa-> 
tion  has  found  a  spot  in  the  higher  education  bill  because  in  recent 
years  one  of  the  greatest  friends  to  correctional  education  has  been 
the  community  college  system  in  the  country.  They  are  deliverers 
on  the  contract  to  correctional  agencies  of  some  oi  the  best  pro- 
grams that  we  have  at  the  current  time.  I  believe  that  this  mclu- 
sron  of  title  IV,  correctiottal  education,  in  the  Higher  Education 
Act  is  likely  to  give  even  greater  impetus  toward,  what  is  a  very 
healthy  development  of  a  close  linkage  between  the  colleges  and 
the  correctional  systems.  ,  x   ■    ..u '  j  ^ 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  time,  especially  so  late  m  the  day. 
would  like  to  leave  the  rest  of  my  remarks  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Penny.  Dr.  Coffey,  I  might  have  missed  it,  but  in  your  com- 
ment about  recidivism,  did  you  indicate  that  there  was  or  was.  not 
research  presently  available  to  determine  the  effect  of  education  on 
the  return  rate  of  prisoners? 

Dr  Coffey.  There  id  some  research.  I  don't  think  that  in  quahty 
or  quantity  it  is  as  much  as  we  would  like  but  there  are  some  stud- 
ies Today  I  just  brought  with  me  a  couple.  For  example,  m  New 
York  State  there  is  a  1983  study  ^a  college  program  that^showed 
an  8-percent  reduction  in  recidivism.  If  you  translate  that  into 
mdneys  you  have  paid  for  the  program  several  times  oVer.  In 

Texas   .  « 

Mr.  Penny.  What  was  that  percentage  again 

Dr  Coffey.  A  7.9-percent  reduction  in  recidivism  for  the  groups 
that  attended  a  college  program  while  incarcerated.  I  .^^ve  a  simi- 
lar report  from  a  community  college  study  in  Texas  in  19bd  that 
also  showed  reduced  recidivism.  ,      »  ' 

In  California,  there  has  been  a  similar  study  Out  of  a  college  pro- 
gram at  San  Quentin.  You  had  94  percent  employment  after  re- 
lease, which  is  unheard  of  former  inmates  and  zero  recidivism. 
This  was  a  computer  data  processing  prograni.  ,   ,  , 

I  cduld  go  on  for  quite  a  while,  but  these  are  isolated  studies  ai^i, 
on  the  whole,  they  do  show  that  postsecondary  programs  have  the 
highest  retention  rate  and  probably  the  highest  success  rate. 

Mr.  Penny.  Could  you  ent^r  all  of  those  materials  m  the  record 
■  for  our  purposes? 
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Dr.  CoFFKY.  Yes,  I  will  be  happy  to, 

Mr.  Coi«Vers.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  point  out  ttiat  Dr.  Donald 
Weir— phonetic— from  the  Michigan  prison  system  is  here  and  he 
was  just  telling  that  they  had  a  similar  experience  of  reduction 
in  recidivism  i:^4he  Michigan  prison  system  at  two  l^els-^ne 
^ga^e  inma^p(^had  gone  on  to  get  their  2-year  degree  and  also  even 
a  th^GEJBJ^Ievel,  there  was  a  marked  falloff  in  what  is  about  a  60- 
pertentTfecidivist  rate.  It's  higher  in  sbme  places,  of  coui^.  ' 

But  the  point  of  all  of  these  fri^ented  studies  is  that  it  workis  / 
and  that's  very  reassuring  in  these  days  and  ages  when  some 
things  that  we  thiakjjre  going  to  help  really  .don't.  It's  a  small, 
modest  beginning  arfd  W  are  Encouraged  at  the  Senate  and  thje 
House  enthusiasm  al»outits-«--^,_^ 

Mr.  Penny,  We  do  appreciate  your  testimony.  We  wiU  reconvene 
at  1  this  afternoon.  Again,  thank  you,  Coijgressman,  and  thank 
you,  Dr.  Coffey,  for  your  presence  here  this  morning. 

The  meeting  stands  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12  noon,  on  April  3,  1984,  the  subcommittee 
adjourned  until  1  p.m.  the  same  day.] 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF"  THE 
HIGHIIR  EDUCATION  ACT 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  3,  1984  (AFTERNOON) 

HousB  OF  Rkpkisskntatives; 
CoMMrrrKK  on  Education  and  Labor, 

SUBC^MMITTKK  ON  Pc^TSKGONBAKY  EDUCATION, 

^  Washingtofh  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  1  p.m.,  in  room  226li 
Raybum  House  Office  Building,  Hon*  Ray  KogovBek  presiding.  ] 

Members  present:  Representatives  Andrews,  Kf^ovsek/Pennyi 
Gunderson,  and  Packard. 

Staff  present:  William  Blakey,  staff  director  and  John  Dean,  Re^ 
publican  assistant  counsel. 

Mr.  Kqgovsus;;,  The  Subcommittee  on  Poetsecondary  Education 
will  please  come  to  order  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  our  hear^ 
ings  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  The  com- 
mittee at  this  time  would  like  to  call  Father  Edward  Glynn,  presi^ 
dent  of  Saint  Peter's  Collie;  Flora  Mancuso  Edwards,  president  of 
Hostos  Community  Collie;  Dr,  Bohert  C.  Corrigan,  the  chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston;  Dr.  Bernard  Harles^ 
ton,  president  of  the  City  College  of  New  York;  and  Ma  Sandra 
Ritter,  the  trustee  of  the  Oakland  Community  College,  to  the  wit- 
ness table,  please,  ^  ' 

[Prepared  statement  of  Father  EdwarctSlynn  follows:] 

Pwti^AiuB  Statkiont  of  aawAftn  Gmmi,  SJ^  Prkotucnt,  Saikt  Prnsa!s  Coujco*, 
ON  BxHALT  or  AssociATioK  ot  Urbak  UHivnuTUcs 

Mr.  Chairraan,  I  am  Edward  Glymit  Prewdent  <^  Saint  Peter's  College, 
Jen»y  Ci^,  New  Jersey.  I  am  app^riug  today  in  my  capad^  as  a  Member  of  toe 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aseodation  of  iJrban  Univemtaee,  in  reepoxms  to  your  in-' 
vitation  to  testify  on  your'  bill  to  reauthorize  the  EKjSier  Education  Act  My 
menta  wil|  -be  directed  orimarily  toward  the  reautb6ri»»tiei^of  Titie  of  that  Act, 
a»  provided  for  in  your  bill,  and  in  H.R  3384,  another  bill  intrfcduced  ay  ymir  distin- 
guished colleague*,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Miseoi^H. 

l  am  accompanied  today  by  Dr.  Robert  Corrigan,  Chancellor  of  the  Univertity  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  and  Dr,  Bernard  Harleston,  President  of  City  Collie  of - 
l^ew  York,  both  of  whom  offer  testimony  illustrative  of  what  we  all  believe  Title  XI 
can  do  if  reauthorized  and  modestly  funded.  We  also  have  with  us  Jim  Harrison, 
President  of  the  Aalociation  of  Urban  Universities^  who  will  not  offer  testimony  as 
such,  but  who  is  pi^feparsd  to  respond  to  any  question  you  or  members  of  th^  Sab- 
committee  wish  to  direct  toward  the  contents  of  the  A^ifti^  Tiiie  XI  or  the  provi- 
sions of  the  reauthorization  l^islation. 

Title  XI— the  Urban  Grant  University  Program— vras  originally  enacted  on  Octo- 
ber 3,  1980,  when  the  Higher  Education  Act  was  kst.  reauthorized.  Uihan  Grant 
was  one  of  thg  few  new  initiatives  of  the  1980  amendments  and  became  law  at  an 
inauspicioug  moment  for  new  education  programs.  The  Association  of  Urban  Uni- 
versities and  the  higher  education  community  have  sought  funding  for  THtle  XI  in 
the  three  appropriation  cycles  that  have  followed  its  enactment,  but  we  have  been 
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unsuccessful.  Despite  thase  temporary  disappointments  we  c^me  to  you  and  ask  ei:^- 
thiisiastically  for  a  reauthormition  of  Title  XI  and  also  for  a  second  chance  to  put 
Jt«  concept  to  the  t^t  and  the  abilities  of  the  urban  universities  to  work. 

The  concept  of  Urban  Grant  is  a  simple  one.  The  pn^nt  Title  provides  for 
'  modest  appropriations,  from  which  the  Secretary  of  Education  cw  make  to  urban 
univeraitie?  small  grants  on  the  basis  of  competitive  applications.  These  grants  will 
enable  universities  to  provide  appropriate?  applied  riasearchiand  related  service  to  ^ 
meet  the  need;&  that  are  perceived  as  high  priority  requirements  by  the  metropoli- 
tan areas  where  those  institutions  are  located.  Tbat  simple  sentence,  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  about  sums  up  title  XI 

It  may  be  helpful  to  the  Subcommittee  if  I  comment  on  what  the  title  does  not  da 
,   Such  comments  may  assist  you  in  understanding  both  the  reach  of  our  hopes  and 
the  limits  of  our  expectations. 

Most  si^^nifxcantly,  Mr,  Chairman,  Title  XI  and  its  backers  have  never  believed 
that  we  or  it  can  solve  the  problems  of  our  cities. 

Our  cities  are  faced  with  a  myriad  of  problems.  No  two  cities  face  the  same  list  of 
questiDjis  nor  do  they  face  a  list  in  the  same  order  of  priority.  The  cities  ore  gov- 
erned, for  the  most  part,  by  fre^  elected,  dedicated  and  liard-working  mayors  and 
council  members,  who  know  their  busing  aiid  who  are  every  bit  as  well-equipped 
to  run  those  cities  and  counties  as  we  are  to  manage  the  urban  universities  for 
which  we  speak.  We  do  not  com^  to  you  to  sugg^t  that  we  have  a  secret  formula  for 
the  governmg  of  the  city,  or  that,  given  an  unlimited  checkbook,  unfettered  access 
to  the  levera  of  power,  and  total  freedom  from  responsibility  for  our  actions,  we  can 
remake  the  cities  overnight,  c  . 

But,  speaking  as  citizens  of  our  cities  and  as  heads  of  institutions  which  provide  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  human  and  intellectual  resources  of  those  cities,  we  be- 
lieve firmly  that: 

(1)  We  can  contribute  to  alleviating  some  of  the- pix>blenis  that  our  citit^  face,  and 

(2)  We  have  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  alleviating  these  problems. 

We  hold  botli  beliefs  subject  to  the  understanding  that  the  selection  of  priontiM 
among  problems  and  that  the  final  decisions  as  to  how  problems  will  be  met  must 
remain  the  particular  province  of  those  chosen  by  their  fellow  citizens  to  make  such 
decisions.  The  urban  universities  stand  ready,  to  put  their  skills,  their  resources  and 
their  talents  at  the  service  of  their  cities,  tnrough  close  cooperation  with  City  Hall 
and  the  County  Court  House,  in  tackling  the  problems  that  those  institutions  have 
decided  are  of  high  priority  and  tliat  we  and  our  faculty  believe  we  have  competence 
to  address.  }^  '.    ,  ' 

We  have  alwa}^^  visualized  Urban  Grant  working  in  the  way  such  town-grown 
linkage  is  already  working  in  many  American  cities  on  an  informal  basis.  The  re- 
sponsible people  m  City  Hall  or  the  County  Court  House  will  set  down  with  the  re- 
sponsible executives  of  an  urban  university  and  identify: 

(1)  what  the  local  government Ineeds  in  the  way  of  applied  research  or  related 
services;  1 

(2)  what  talents  or  re^urces  the  urban  university  already  possesses  that  can 
assist  in  meeting  thole  needs,  and,\ 

(3)  where  there  is  an  area  of  coincidence  between  those  needs  and  those  talents 
and  r^urcey.  \ 

After  discovering  where  the  university  may  be  able  to  help,  both  parties  then  pro- 
ceed to  develop  a  proposal  by  which  the  university's  resources*  and  talents  can  be 
put  to  work  on  the  city*8  problems.  Under  Title  XI,  the  university  can  then  apply  to 
the  Secretary  of  BMueation  for  a  modest  grant  to  meet  90  percent  of  the  costs  of 
such  a  proposal.  ^ 

Incidentally,  Mr,  Chairman,  at  this  point  we  propose  to  violate  all  the  proper 
principles  of  lobbying.  The  present  law  nxes  the  Federal  share  of  project  costs  at  90 
percent,  neither  more  nor  less.  We  agree  with  you  and  with  Mr,  Ford  and  Mr.  Cole- 
man that  this  is  a  bit  overgenerous.  We  believe  that  the  Act  should  be  amended  to 
•  make  90  percent  a  ceiling  on  the  Federal  share, 

.  But  back  to  Title  XI  in  action.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  in  weighing^  the  mepts 
of  a  proposal,  is  instructed  to  look  at  the  degree  of  local  governmentTparticipation  in 
the  development  of  the  proposal,  to  examine  the  con^ments  of  the  local  government 
involved  and  to  give  priority  to  applications  in  which  more  than  one  urban  institu- 
tion is  involved.  He  is  not  instructed  and  he  is  not  expected  to  set  limits  on  the 
subject  matters  to  wliich  such  applications  can  be  addre^ed.  There  is  nothing  what- 
ever in  the  Act  that  can  be  lied  to  give  preference  among  applicants  to  either- 
public  or  independent  universities. 

If,  for  an  example,  the  City  of  Chicago  asks  Columbia  College  and/or  tiie  Univei^i- 
ty  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  and/or  Northeastern  Illinois  University  and/or  Chicago 
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State  to  help  it  develop  a  ioiig-nrnge  mas0  traiuut  plan  or  U?  help  it  cope  with  par- 
ticular urban  problems  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system,  there  is 
nothing  in  Title  XI  ^t  gives  the  Secretary  of  Education  the  authority  to  decide 
that  mass  transit  or  elementary  and  secondajry  education  are  or  are  not  appropriate 
issues  for  Chicago  to  put  at  the  top  of  it*i  agenda.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Secretary 
may  freely  decide,  through  the  peer  review  process,  whether  or  not  such  an  applica* 
tion  looks  like  a  good  bet  for  8UC(^ss,  and  whether  or  not  it  comparer  favorably  with 
other  applications  in  the  area  of  cost^ffectiven^.  He  may  cer^inly  look  at  the  re- 
sources of  the  applicant  university  or  wiisortium  and  make  a  judgment  as  to  wheth- 
er  or  not  they  will  sustain  the  offering  of  research  or  services  that  they  have  ten- . 
dered  to  the  city.  These  are  wholly  valid  bas(»s  for  the  Secretary  to  iwe  in  choosing 
among  applicants.  In  order  to  leave  him  i^latively unfettered  in' making  such 
choices,  the  Title  avoids  distribution  formulas.  The  heart  of  Title  XI  and  the  core  of 
its  view  of  the  best  way  to  use  the  urban  university  as  a  tool  for  the  city  is  the 
asfe^umption  that  the  city  is  the  best  judge  of  it^own  needs  and  that  the  university  is 
the  best  judge  of  its  own  capacity  in  a  given  area,  ■ 

The  other  members  of  our  panel  will  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  their  own  experi-^ 
enc^  in  the  building  of  linkages.  We  can  r^pond  to  questions  any  of  you  have  on 
the  legislaton  itself.  But  before  finishing,  1  would  address  myself  to  one  question. 

"Why  should  we  reauthorize  a  program  which  has  remained  \uifunded  since  its 
enactment?'' 

We  are  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  TiUe  XI  was  bom  in  diflRcult  times.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Urban  Universities,  like  the  remainder  of  the  higher  education  |?ommuni- 
ty,  has  freely  and  unhesitatingly  tes^fied,  even  while  asking  for  Title  JO  funds,  that 
Title  XI  is  not  the  high^t  priority  of  higher  education.  There  are  higher  priorities 
^  appropriately  attached  to  student  fmancial  assistance.  Our  own  urb^  institutions 
would  put  a  higher  priority  on  pn^ams  aimed  at  our  particular  clienteles— the  , 
first-generation  coll^  or  university  student,  and  the  so<alled  "non-traditional  stu«. 
dent"  who  now  constitutes  the  m^ority  of  the  consumers  of  higher  education. 

There  are  titles,  such  as  Title  VTI,  which  have  been,  unfunded  for  many  years  bvit 
which  should  nevertheless  be  reauthorized  and  carefully  examined  for  i'unding,  be-, 
cause  the  needs  have  grown  in  the  years  since  funding.  There  are  also  new  initia- 
tives in  your  own  bill,  Mr.  Chairman,  notably  including  the  adult  literacy  program 
which  we  support  as  being  of  vital  importance  to  the  nation's  most  basic  concerns. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  there  will  be  a  time,  aiid  that  soon,  when  the  nation 
will  rediscover  the  unchanging  f^jt  that  the  welfare  of  out  cities  is  a  matter  of' 
prime  national  interest  and  ^uit  the  possibility  of  letting  the  urban  universitjes 
play  m  role  in  the  coming  urban  renaissaiye  similar  to  that  the  land-grant  universi* 
ties  played  in  America's  agricultural  miracle  is  one  we  cannot  afford  to  neglecl." 

We  do  not  ask,  Mr.  Chairinan,  that  Title  XI  be  put  at  the  head  of  your  list  of 
priorities.  We  share  the  view'  of  the  ramainder  of  the  higher  education  community 
that  student  aid  should  continue  to  occupy  that  place.  But  we  do  urge  that  you 
leave  this  useful  authority  on  the  statute  books,  made  neater  and  tighter  by  the 
amendments  you  and  your  colleagues  have  proposed,  and  re^idy  for  funding  when 
this  or  a  later  Congress  or  Administration  suggest  its  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  old,  honored  and  generally  valid  rule  of  l^islative 
thumb.  Let  me  rephrase  it  slightly  with  regard  t^""Title  XI: 

'it  ain't  broke,  so  don't  fix  it.  But,  fmancially,  it  IShroke,  so  do  fund  it.'* 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  my  testimony  has  primarily  been  pointed  at  Title  XI,  there 
are  a  few  provisions  in  Title  IV.  dealing  with  student  financial  assistance,  with 
which  the  urban  universities  have  a  direct  cohi^rn.  One  of  these  is  the  question  of 
how  to  determine  the  cost-of-Iiviiig  under  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  fpr  so-called  com- 
muter students,  i.e.,  those  students  who  do  not  live  on  the  campus  or  in  campus- 
sponsored  housing. 

We  believe  that  HR  5240  tak^  a  step  in  the  wrong  direction  xsn  this  issue. 

Your  bill  prescribes  that  the  cost-of-living  dement  Jn  the  Pell  Graiit  equation 
J',  shall  vary  according  to  whether  students  live  on  camplis,  offHcampm  in  housing  of 
their  own,  or  at  home.  If  students  live  at  home,  your  bill  assumes  that  it  costs  them 
$1,200.00  to  eat  and  clothe  themselves;  if  they  live  in  town,  but  away  from  home, 
your  bill  assumes  it  costs  them  $l,6(K).0O,  and  if  they  live  on  campus  or  in  campus- 
subsidized  housing,  your  bill  would  allocate  $2^000.00  for  this  same  purpose. 

It  is  certainly  possible,  Mr.  ChairmaiiC  te  make,  valid  statistical  analyses  showing 
that  on  a  nationiil  aggr^ate  basis,  it  costs 'more  to  live  away  from  home  than  at 
home.  And  it  is  possible,  though  less  obviously  so,  that  it  may  cost  the  ''average'* 
student  less  to  live  off  campus  in  non^ubsidized  housing  than  ofT-campus  in  subsi- 
dized housing  or  on  campus  in  a  dormiter>'. 
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But  such  statistics^  Mr.  Gbaimian,  the  quefitionr.  Surelv^i  the  urban  universi- 
ties could  unqueititioaably  make  a  case  that  is  costs  the  typica^  urban  student,  living 
at  or  away  from  home,  more  to  live  than  it  coeta  in  a  non-urban  setting.  But,  Mr. 
Chairman,  such  statistics  would  no  more  justify  a  higher  costof4ivi4g  figure  for 
urban  students  than  similar  statistics  justify  one  for  a  sUident  who  lives  in'  a  dorzsu-  « 
tory. 

Last  year^  after  a  decade  of  assuming  that  commuter  students  automatically  had 
lower  living  costs  than  dormitory  rewdents,  the  CongroBa,  under  your  leadership 
and  that  of  ^our  colleague  from  Michigait,  Mr.  Ford,  increased  the  commuter  allow- 
ance to  panty  with  other  students.  That  was  not  an  act  which  was  justified  by  its 
statistical  impact  on  a  p^icular  kind  of  coll<^0.  It  was  a  simple  act  of  justice, 
ending  a  decade  of  discrimination  against  commuter  students.  I  am  afraadi  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  Se<;.  402(cX2)  of  HR  5240  would  reverse  your  victory  of  last  year. 
And  it  should  not 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  budget  considerations  niay  have  persuaded  ym 
to  look  for  areas  of  economy,  and  that  a  differential  based  o^  the  kind  of  housing  a 
student  chocses--a  choice,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  as  least  partly  determined  by  what 
kind  of  housing  the  institution  chooses  to  off*er---prt>vide»  some  such  economiee. 
-  But,  Mr.  Chaiqnan,  even  economies  do  not  justify  makirig  arbitrary  and  inyust 
distinctions.  And  to  distinguish  among  students  on  this  b^siiB,  is  both  arbitrary  and 
mSjust.  We  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  5ost-of-living  allowance,  set  at  the  same 
rate  across-the-board,  would  be  fairer  than  a  variable  rate  whidi  selects  living  ar- 
rangements as  the  basis  for  the  variation.  Mr.  Chairman,  i  we  believe  the  present  * 
$2,000.00  is  a  minimum  and  fair  costof-living  allowanc®.  fi^t  if  it  must  be  ^^emzped ' 
in  the  name  of  economy,  let  ua^  reduce  it  equitably  and  uniformly.  ^ 

The  Association  of  Urban  Universities  1^  not,  Mr-  Chairiiian,  calculated  what  its 
members,  individually  or  in  the  amn^ate,  would  "gain"  or  *'lose'*  through  the^p-  v 
plication  of  a  commuter  difTerentmi  in  estimating  the  cost-of-living  factor  in  a  PfeU 
Grant  award.  We  believe  it  would  be  wrong  even  though  some  of  our  members/ do 
have  dormitories  and  would  if  fact  benefit,  at  the  expense*' of  other  institutions,'^4n  ' 
the  aggregate  total  of  their  Pell  Grant  income.  Gain  or  lose,  we  fail  to  see  the  le^ti- 
mac^  of  this  particular  tiistinction,  as  a  budgetary  device,  or  its  relevance  to  the  , 
contemporary  educational  scene.  I 

STATEMENT  OF  FATHER  EDWARD  GLYNN,  PRESIDENT,  ST.  [ 
^  PETERS  COLLEGE 

Father  Glynn.  Thailk  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KoGOVSEK.  Yes,  Fr.  Glynn,  I  think  we've  going  to  go  ahead  " 
and  let  you  start.  Please  proceed.  '  : 

Father  Glynn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Edward  Glynn,  president  of 
St.  Peter's  College  in  Jersey  City,  NJ.  I  am  appearing  today  in  my 
capacity  as  a  member  of  the  board^of  directors  of  the  Association  of 
Urban  Universities,  in  response  to  your  invitation  to  testify  on  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act, 

My  comments  will  be  directed  primarily  toward  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  title  XI  of  that  act,  as  provided  in  this  bil^and  in  H.R*  3884, 
introduced  by  your  distinguished  colfcague^,  Mr.  Fosd  of  Michigan 
and  Mr.  Coleman  of  Misisouri.  *  y 

I  am  accompanied  today  by  Dr.  Robert  Corrigan,  chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  and  Dr.  Bernard  Har- 
leston,  president  of  the  City  College  of  New  York,  both  of  whom 
will  offer  testimony  illustrative  of  what  we  all  believe  title  XI  can 
do  if  reauthorized  and  modestly  funded. 

We  also  have  with  us  Jim  Harrison,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Urban  Universities,  who  will  not  offer  testimony,  as  such,  but 
^  who  is  prepared  to  r^pond  to  any  qu^tion  you  or  members  of  the 
/'subcommittee  wish  to  direct  toward  the  contents  of  the  existing 
title  XI  or  the^  provisions  of  the  reauthorization  legislation. 

Title  XI,  the  Urban  Grant  University  Program,  was  originally 
enacted  on  October  3,  1980.  Urban  Grant  was  one  of  the  few  new 
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initiatives  of  the  1980  amendments  and  became  law  at  an  inauspi- 
cious moment  for  new  education  programs.  The  Association  of 
Urban  Universities  and  the  higher  education  commuiiity  have 
sought  fundmg  for  title  XI  in  the  three  appropriation  cycles  that 
have  followed  its  enactment.  But  we  have  been  unsuccessftil. 

Despite  these  teniporaiy  disappointments,  we  come  to  you  and 
ask  enthui^iastically  for  a  reauthorization  of  title  XI  and  also  for  a 
second  chance  to  put  its  concept  to  the  text  and  the  abilities' of  the 
urban  universities  to  work. 

The  concept  of  Urban  Grant  is  a  simple  one.  The  present  title 
i^rovides  for  modest  appropriations  from  which  the  Secretary  of 
Educatioi;!  can  make  to  urban  universities  small  grants  on  the  basis 
of  competitive  applications.  These  grants  will  enable  imiversities  to 
provide  appropriate  applied  research  and  related  services  to  meet 
the  needs  that  are  perceived  as  high  priority  requirements  by  ihe 
metropolitan  areas  where  those  institutions  are  located. 

That  simple  paragraph  Mr.  Chairman,  just  about  sums  up  title 

It  may  be  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  if  I  comment  on  what  the 
title  does  not  do.  Such  comments  may  assist  you  in  understanding 
both  the  reach  of  our  hopes  and  the  limits  of  our  expectations 
Most  significantly,  title  XI  and  its'  backers  have  never  believed  that 
we  or  it  can  solve  the  problems  of  our  pities.  Our  cities  are  faced 
with  a  myriad  of  problems.  No  two  cities  face  the  same  list  of  ques- 
tions, nor  do  they  face  a  list  in  the  same  order  of  priority. 

The  cities  are  governed,  for  ^he  most  part,  by  freely  elected,  dedi- 
cated, and  hard-working  mayors  and  council  members,  who  know 
their  business  and  who  are  every  bit  as  weit-^quipi:^  to  run  these 
cities  and  counties  as  we  are  to  manage  the  urban  universities  for 
which  we  speak. 

We  do  not  come  to  you  to  suggest  that  we  have  a  secret  formula 
for  the  governing  of  the  city,  pr  that  given  an  unlimited  checkbook, 
unfettered  access  to  the  levtfifs  of  power,  and  total  freedom  from  re- 
sponsibility for  our  actions,  that  we  can  remake  the  cities  over- 
night. 

But  speaking  as  citizens  of  our  cities  and  as  heads  of  institutions 
which  provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  human  and  intellectual 
resources  of  those  cities,  we  firmly  believe  that,  first,  we  can  con- 
tribute to  alleviating  some  of  the  problems  that  our  cities  face.  And 
second,  that  we  have  an  obligation  to  contribute  to  ^leviating 
these  problems. 

We  hold  both  beliefs  subject  to  the  iinderstanding  that  the  selec- 
tion of  priorities  among  problems  and  that  the  final  decisions  as  to 
how  problems  will  be  met  must  remain  the  particular  province  of 
those  chosen  by  their  fellow  citizens  to  make  such  decisions.  The 
Urban  Universities  stand  ready  to  put  their  skillis,  their  resources, 
and  their  talents  at  the  service  of  their  cities  through  close  coop- 
eration with  city  hall  and  the  county  courthouse  in  tackling  the 
problems  that  those  institutioris  have  decided  are  of  high  priority ,- 
and  that  we  and  our  faculty  believe  we  have  competence  to  ad- 
dress. 

We  have  always  visualized  Urban  Grant  working  in  the  way 
such  town-gown  linkage  is  already  working  in  many  American 
cities  on  an  informal  basis.  The  responsible  people  in  city  hall  or 
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the  dounty  courthouse  will  sit  down  with  the  r^ponsible  executives 
of  an  urban  university  and  identify  first  what  the  local  government 
neeos  in  the  way  of  applied  research  or  related  service. 

Second,  identify  what  talents  or  resources  the  urban  university 
already  possesses  that  can  assist  in  meeting  thc^  needs.  And  third, 
identify  where  there  is  an  area  of  coincidence  between  those  needs^ 
ai^i  those  talents  and  resources.  # 

After  discovering  where  the  university  may  be  able  to  help,  both 
parties  then  proceed  to  develop  a  proposal  by  which  the  universi- 
ty s  resources  and  talents  can  be  putlo  work  on  the  city^s  prob- 
lems. Under  title  XJ,  the  university  could  then  apply  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Education  for  a  modest  grant  to  meet  90  percent  of  the  cost 
/of  such  a  proposal. 

/    Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  we  propose  tQ  violate 
/  all  the  proper  principles  of  lobbying.  The  present  law  fixes  the  Fed- 
/  era!  share  of  project  costs  at  90  percent,  neither  more  nor  1^.  We 
/  agree  with  you  and  Mr,  Ford  and  Mr.  Coleman  that  this  is  a  bit 
^   overgenerous.  We  be]ieve  that  the  act  should  be  amended  to  make 
90  percent  a  ceiling  on  the  Federal  share. 

But  back  to  title  XI  in  action.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  in 
weighing  the  merits  of  a  prop(^,  is  instructed  to  look  at  the 
degree  of  local  government  participation  in  the  development  of  the 
proposal,  to  examine  the  ^comments  of  the  .  local  government  in- 
volved, and  to  give  priority  to  applications  in  which  more  than  one 
urban  institution  is  involved.  He  is  not  instructed  and  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  set  limits  on  the  subject  matters  to  which  such  applica- 
tions can  be  addressed. 

There  is  nothing  whatever  iif  the  act  that  bbnld  be  used  to  give 
preference  among  applicants  to  either  public  or  independent  uni- 
versities.        ..  ^ 

If,  for  example,  the  city  of  Chicago  asked  Columbia  College  and/ 
or  the  University  of  Illinois  at  CWciago  and/or  Northeastern  Illi- 
nois University  and/or  Chicago  State  to  help  it  develop  a  longrange 
mass  transit  plan  or  to  help  it  cope  with  particular  urban  problems 
of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system,  there  is  nothing  in 
title  XI  that  gives  the  Secretary  of  Education  the  authority  to 
decide  that  mass  transit  or  elementary  and  secondary  education 
are  or  are  not  appropriate  issues  for  Chicago  to  put  at  the  top  of  its 
agenda. 

On  the  other  hand,  ih^  Secretary  may  freely  decide  through  the 
peer  review  process  whether  or  not  such  an  application  looks  like  a 
good  bet  for  success  and  whether  or  not  it  compare  favorably  with 
other  applications  in  the  area  of  cost-effectiveness.  You 'may.  cer- 
tainly look  at  the  resources  of  the  applicant  university  or  consorti- 
um and  make  a  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  they  ,  will  sustain 
the  offering  of  research  or  services  that  they  have  tendered  ta  the 
cities. 

These- are  wholly  valid  bases^  for  the  Secretary  to  use  in  chocking 
among  applicants.  In  order  to  leave  the  Secretary  relatively  unfet- 
tered in  making  such  choices,  the  title  avoids  distribution  formulas. 
The  heart  of  title  XI  and  the  core  of  its  view  of  the  best  way  to  use 
the  urban  university  as  a  tool  for  the  city  is  thie  assumption  that 
the  city  is  the  best  judge  of  its  own  needs  and  that  the  university  is 
the  best  judge  of  its  own  capacity  in  a  given  area. 
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Other  witnesses,  representing  the  Association  of  Urban  Universi- 
ties^  will  speak  today  on  their  own  experiences  in  the  building  of 
linkages.  We  can  r^pond  to  questions  any  of  you  have  on  the  legis- 
lation itself.  I  wish,  however,  to  anticipate  at  this  time  one  ques- 
tion. Why  should  we  reauthorize  a  program  which  has  remained' 
unfunded  since  its  enactment?  We  are  aware  that  title  XI  was  bom 
in  difficult  times.  The  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  like  the 
remainder  of  the  higher  education  community,'  has  freely  and  un- 
hesitatingly testified,  even  while  asking  for  title  XI  funds,  that  title 
XI  is  not  the  highest  priority  of  higher  education.  There  are  higher 
priorities  appropriately  attached  to  student  financial  assistance. 
Our  own  urban  institutions  would  put  a  higher  priority  on  pro- 
grams aimed  at  particular  clientele,  the  first  generation  college  or 
university  student  and  tlie  so-called  *'non-traditionaI  student"  who 
now  constitute  the  majority  of  the  consumers  of  higher  education. 

There  are  titles  such  as  title  VII,  which  has  been  imfunded  for 
many  years,  but  which  should,  neverthel^,  be  reauthorized  and 
carefully  examined  for  funding  because  the  needs  have  grown  in 
the  years  since  funding.  There  ai'e  also  new  initiatives,  notably  in- 
cluding the  adult  literacy  program  which  we  support  as  being  of 
vital  importance  to  the  Nation's  most  basic  concern^ 

Nevertheless,  Ve  believe  that  there  will  be  a  time,  and  that  soon, 
when  the  Nation  will  rediscover  the  unchanging  fact  that  the  wel« 
fare  of  our  cities  is  a  ma^r  of  prime  nation^  interest,  and  that 
the  possibility  of  letting  urban  universities'  play  a  role  in  the 
coming  urban  renaissance,  similar  to  that  the  land  grant  universi- 
ties played  in  America'^  agricultural  mirack,  is  a  possibility  we 
cannot  afford  to  neglect. 

Wie  do  not  ask  that  title  XI  be  put  at  the  head  of  your  list  of  pri- 
orities. We  share  with  the  remainder  of  the  higher  education  com- 
munity the  view  that  student  aid  should  continue  to  occtipy  that 
place.  '.^ 

But  we  do  urge  that  you  leave  this  useful  authority  on  the  stat- 
ute books,  made  neater  and  tighter  by  the  amendments  you  and 
your  colleagues  have  propc^ed  and  ready  for  funding  when  this  or 
a  later  Congress  or  administration  sugg^st^  its  u$e. 

There  is  an  old,  honored,  and  generally  valid  rule  of  legislative 
thumb.  liot  me  rephrase  it  slightly  with  regard  to  title  XL  *lt  ain't 
broke,  don't  fix  it.  But  financially  it  is  bi^oke,  so  do  fund  it."  * 

Mr.  Chairman  my  testimony  has  primarily  been  pointed  at  title 
XI  but  there  are  a  few  provisions  in  title  IV  dealing  with  student 
financial  assistance,  with  which  the;  urban  universities  have  a 
direct  concern.  One  of  th^  is  the  question  of  how  to  determine 
the  cost  of  living  under  the  Pell  Gratxt  Program  for  the  soK^alled 
''commuter  students*',  that  is,  those  stiidents  who  do  not  live  on  the 
campus  or  in  campus-sponsored  hoiising. 

We  believe  that  H.R.  5240  takes  a  stSp  in  the  wrong  direction  on 
this  issue.  The  bill  prescribes  that  the  ^ost  of  living  element  in  the 
Pell  Grant  equation  should  vary  accordmg'to  whether  students  live 
on  campus,  off  campus  In  housing  of  their  own,  or  at  home.  If  stu- 
dents live  at  home,  the  bill  assumes  that  it  costs  them  $1,200  to  eat 
and  clothe  themselves.  If  they  live  in  town  but  away  from  home, 
the  bill  assumes  it  costs  them  $1,600.  An4  if  they  live  on  campus  or 
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i  in  campus  authorized,  sul^idized  housing,  your  bill  would  allocate  ' 
$2,0€0  for  this  same  purpose.  * 

It  is  certainly  possible  to  make  valid  statistical  analyses  showing 
theft  on  a  national  aggregate  basis  it  costs  more  to  live  away  from 
,  home  than  at  home.  And  it  is  pc^ible,  though  less  obviously  so, 
that  it  may  cost  the  average  student  less  to  live  off  campus  in  non- 
subsidi2«d  housing  than  off  campus  in  .subsidized  housing,  or  on 
campus  in  a  dormitory. 

But  such  staS:istics  beg  the  question.  Surely  the  urban  universi- 
ties could  unquestionably  make  a  case  that  it  costs  the  typical 
urban  student,  hving  at  or  away  from  home,  more  to  Jive  than  it 
costs  to  live  in  a  nonurban  setting.  »  • 

^ut  such  statistics  would  no  rnore  justify  a  higher  cost  of  living 
figure  for  urban  students  than  similar  statistics  justify  for  a  stu- 
dent who  lives  in  a  dormitory.  4 

I^t  year,  after  a  decade  of  assuming  that  commuter  students 
automatically  had  lower  casts  than  dormitory  residents,  the  Con- 
gr^,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Simon  and  that  of  his  colleague 
from  Michigan,  Mr.  Ford,  increased  the  commuter  allowance 
toward  parity  with  other  students.  That  was, not  an  act  which  was 
justified  by  its  statistical  impact  oh  a'particular  kind  of  coll^.  It 
wa§  an  act  of  simple  justice,  after  a  decade  of  discriminatipn 
against  commuter  students. 

^  I  am  afraid  that  section  402(c)2  of  H.R.  5240  could  reverse  that 
^victory  of  last  year.  And  it  should  not. 

I  un$}erstand  that  budget  considerations  may  have  persuaded  the 
^committee  to  look  for  areas  of  economy  and  that  a  differential 
.based  on  the  kind  of  housing  a  student  choose — a  choice,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  at  least  partly  determined  by  what  kind  of  insti- 
tution chooses  to  offer— provides  some  such  economy.  . 

But  even  etfbnomies  do  not  justify  majpng  arbitrary  and  unjust 
distinctions  and  to  distinguish  between 'students  on  this  basis  is 
both  arbitrary  and  unjust* 

We  believe  that  a  cost  of  living  allowance  set  at  the  same  rate 
across  the  board  would  be  fairer  than  a  variable  rate  which  selects 
living  arrangements  as  the  basis  for  the  variation.  We  believe  that 
the  present  $2,000  is  a  minimum  and  f^ir  cost  of  living  allowance. 
But  if  it  must  t>e  reduced  in  the  Aame  of  economy,  let  us  reduce  it 
equitably  and  uniformly.         .  \ 

The  Association  of  Urban  Universities  has^ot  calculated  what 
its  members,  individually  or  in  the  aggregate,  would  gain  Or  lose 
with  the  application  of  a- commuter  differei^tial  in  estimating  tlie 
cost  of  living  factor  in  a  Pell  Granjt  award.  We  believe  it  would  be 
^  Wrong,  even  though  some  of  our  members  dp  have  dormitories  and 
would,  in  fact,,  benefit  at  the  expense  of  other  institutions  in  the 
aggregate  total  of  their  Pell  Grant  income.  Gain  or  lose,  we  fail  to 
_  see  the  legitimacy  of  this  partitular  distinction  as  a  budgetary 
device,  or  its  rele^france  to  the  Contemporary  educational  scene. 

Thank  you,  Mr/ChJiirman. 

Mr:  KoGOVSEK.  Thank  you  very  much,  Father  Glynn,  for  your 
•  testimony.  What  I  would  like  to  do  is.  hold  ail  questions  of  anyone 
until  the  whole  panel  has  a  chance  to  testify,  if  that's  OK  with  the 
panel  and  that's  OK  with  the  committep. 

So,  with  that  we  will  proceed  to  Flora  Mancuso  Edwards. 
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Let  me  say  to  the  people  who  are  here  testifying  that  it  would  be 
helpful  to  the  committee,  and  this  is  not  a  criticism  of  Father 
Glynn,  if  you  feel  more  comfortable  summari2iijag  your  tc^stimony, 
that  we  will  submit  each  and  every  word  that  you  have  in  your 
prepared  text  as  part  of  the  record,  for  the  sake  of  saving  some 
time.  But  I  will  leave  it  up  to  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  do  as 
you  wish. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Flora  Mancuso  Edwards  follows;] 

^  PwtPAJUtD  STATKlIJiNT  OF  FWKA  MANCUSO  EdWAKW,  PrjSSIDKNT,  Ho^VOS  COMMlTNmr 

CoLLKGK,  City  UNivxKgrrv  w  Nsw  Yojut 

Congressman  Simon,  disUngiiiahed  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Poet*econd- 
-  ary  Education,  I  wi«h  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportimity  to- testify  before 
you  regarding  the  reauthorization  of  .the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1905. 

I  am  Flora  Mancufi9.£dwanis,  prawdent  of  Hoetofi  Community  CoIIf^e,  one  of  the 
eighteen  colleges  M^hich  together  comprise  the  City  Univemty  of  New  York.  Of  the 
4,500  students  enrolled  at  Ho«tos,  over  50  percent  are  enrolled  in  business  and  allied 
health  prograxua  Our  student  body,  is  ^eentially,  a  non-traditional  one.  Over  50 
percent  of  our  students  are  over  the  age  of  25.  Over  65  percent  are  female  and  sole 
support  H)f  households  with  two  or  more  children,  90  percent  axe  Hispanics  66  per^ 
ce^t  come  to  us  requiring  intensive  English,  second  language  instruction.  Eighty  per- 
cent earn  or  come  from  families  which  earn  less  than  $8,000  per  year,  99  percent 
receive  Federal  and  State  supported  financial  aid.  The  income  level  of  our  gradu- 
ate*, however,  averages  approximately  $20,000  per  year.  Hostos,  then,  as  do  many  of 
our  nations  urban  community  collies,  serve  as  a  vehicle— a  vehicle  to  provide 
access  to  educational  opportunity;  access  to  the  labor  force,.  Access  to  social  mobility. 

It  is  against  this  ba^dcground  that  I  offer  my  comments  on  the  Higher  Education 
Act. 

The  emphasis  on  expanded  acce^,  simplification  and*  streamlining  of  student  aid  * 
programs,  enhancement  of  quality  and  incentives  for  endowment  development  pro- 
grams    hold  great  promise  for  higher  educaticm  in  general  and  urban  higher  edu- 
cation  in  piirticular. 

Specifically,  the  importance  of  converting  the  Pell  grants  program  to  an  entitle: 
ment  cannot  be  under^timated.  If  indeed,  the  origin  J^cbncept  of  the  Pdl  grant  as 
a  true  guarantee  of  access  to  higher  education  still  obtains,  than  the  secutify  of 
these  grants  is  central  to  the  continued  succ^  of  any  collie  whoee  mission  is  one 
of  access  and  opportunity.  At  Ho«tos  alone,  a  relatively  small  institution  for  an 
urban  area,  over  4,350  students  received  Pell  grant*  of  approximately  $1,050  each, 
this  year,  with  payments  totalii^  $4,592,717.  Without  this  aid— a  relatively  small 
short-term  investment  for  a  long-term  gain— few  if  any  of  our  students  would  be 
able  to  underwrite  the  modest  costa  of  even  a  part-time  education.  If  we  as  a  nation 
are  truly  committed  to  concept  ctf  education  as  an  enfranchising  vehicle,  then  a  true 
floor  of  access  in  poirtesecondary  opporttmity  mmt  be  assured 

Of  equal  importance  to  our  urban  community  coliegas— and  to  Hostos  in  particu- 
ly  is  the  extent  to  which  provision  can  be  made  to  "mainstream"  the  adult  learner 
id  limited  English  proficiency.  Mention  is  made  here  of  Title  I  which  has  within  it 
both  educational  outreach  and  literacy  training.  Indeed,  for  an  adult,  thrust  into  a 
fast-moving,  competitive,  highly  technological  environment— the  prerequisite  skills 
in  the  English  language  become  the  one  indispensable  element  in  any  equation  lead- 
ing to  economic  viability.  The  value  of  all  Other  training  is  proportionately  dimin-- 
ifihed  by  the  lack  of  pnjparedness  or  fluency  in  English.  As  a  n^ponse  to  this  prew- 
mg  need— a  need  almoet  above  all  others— perhaps  the  scope  of  title  I— which  at 
present  appears  somewhat  diffiise—might  not  be  sharpened  to  focus  on  those  specif- 
ic functional  barriers  that  hinder  and  discourage  the  adult  learner  and  to  encourage, 
institutional  responses  to  the  fundament^d  questions  of  adult  illiteracy,  and  more 
'  clearly  identifying  those  skills  without  which  access  both  to  higher  education  and  to 
the  labor  market  becomes  milikely. 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  focus  attention  on  title  XI  which  authorize  an  Urban  grant 
university  program  for  the  pur|X»e  of  aiding  urban  universiU^  in  what  is  currently 
solely  research  in  seeking  solutions  to  urban  problems.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
a^  simple  extention  of-  title  XI  will  be  recommended.  Located  as  we  are  in  Bronx 
County— subject  of  considerable  rasearch  and  an  ever  greater  amount  of  publicity— I 
cannot  help  but  wonder  if  a  concentrated  research  effort  alone  can  truly  shed  light 
on  the  complex  problems  facing  our  urban  centers.  In  the  area— the  South  Bronx— 
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immediately  served  by  tht?  college  of  the  400,000  r^idents  one-thJrd  of  the  famih^ 
report  income  of  less  th^6,0(X)  per  year,  41  percent  of  the  households  are  receiv- 
Ing  public  assistahce^er  than  social  security,  63  percent,  of  the  residents  over  the 
age  of  25  'do  not  poest^  a  high  school  diploma,  and  the  average  unemployment  rate 
is  20  percent.  In  r^ponse,  our  community  collies  in  cooperation  with  a  number  of  ^ 
Bronx  based,  organization  and  local  developmeni  corporations  have  initiated  an  % 
amajdng  variety  of  short-  and  long-terra  training  aiid  literacy  programs  from  high 
school  equivaioncy  to  welding  tq^yord  processing  reaching  over  5,000  Bronx  resi-^ 
dents  a  year.  Simultaneously,  ^Kin  exquisite  isolation— research  studio,  projec- 
tions, case  histories,  policy  anaij^^and  no  small  number  of  doctoral  dissertations 
all  attempt  to  grapple  with  theWHt  of  urban  deterioration,  regeneration  and  re- 
newal from  an  almost  equailv  bewildering  variety  of  perspective^.  Yet  there^^ 
remain— at  least  for  me— a  number  of  questions  that  have  yet  to  be  iuiswerwd.  Qu^ 
tions  such  as  the  true  relationship  of  manpower  training  to  the  stability  of  the  in- 
dustrial base,  the  effect  of  training  on  the  stability  of  a  given  residential  mrea, Jhe 
impact  of  short  vs.  long-term  training  programs  on  longevity  and/or  mobility  wmim 
the  labor  force.  These  questions  cannot,  I  believe  be  answered  in  isolation.  Peniape, 
our  national  interest  would  be  far  better  served— as  would  th^TdM-range  iliveat- 
ment  of  manpower  and  training  dollars— if  title  XI  funds  made  provision  for* applied 
research  tied  to  pilot  initiatives  in  economic  development  and  manpower  training. 

Our  urban  community  colleges  dedicated  to  th<?  development  of  a  trained  labor 
force  and  deeply  involved  in  local  development  issues  could  serve  as  an  integral  part 
gf  a  collaborative  effort  with  our  great  metropolitan  r^earch  centers.  A  team  ap- 
proach wedding  theory  and  practice  might  indeed  find  answers  to  some  of  these 
questions  and  in  the  long  run  I  believe  would  have  far  greater  impact  and  will  make 

far  great^^r  contribution  to  the  resolution  of  the  problems  facing  our  Nations 
^cities.  "  ' 

In  conclusion  we  have  before  us  a  g^eat  opportunity  and  cliallenge— the  opportu-  ^ 
nity  to  extend  to  our  citizenry  the  hope  that  all  who  come  with  determination  and 
ambition  to  this  country's  shores  can  still  fulfuli  the  dteains  that  generations  before 
them  fulfilled— and  the  challenge  to  provide  the  means  by  which  these  dreams  can 
become  reality. 

Tliank  you. 


*  STATEMENT  OF  FLORA  MANCIJSO  EDWARDS,  PRESIDENT, 
HOSTOS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  Edwards.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  will  make  every  effort  to 
be  brief  •  .  o 


Distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondafy 
Education,  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  allow- 
ing me  to  testify  before  you  regarding  the  reauthorizatiori  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act.  I  am  Flora  Maiicuso  Ed^^ards,  president  of 
Hostos  Ck^mmunity  College,  1  of  the  18  colleges  which  together 
comprise  the  City  University,  of  New  York.  Of  the  4,500  students 
enrolled  at  Hostos,  over  50  percent  are  enrolled  in  the  business  and 
allied  health  programs.  Our  student  body  is  essentially  a  nontradi- 
tional  one.  Over  50  percent  of  our  students  are  over  the  age  of  25. 
Over  65  percent  are  female  and  solfe  supports  of  their  households 
with  two  or  more  children.  Ninety  percent  are  Hispanic.  Sixty-five 
percent  come  to  us  speaking  little  or  no5  English.  Eighty  percent 
earn  or  come  from  families  which  earn  less  than  $S,O0O^r  year. 
Ninety-nine  percent  receive  Federal  and  State-supported  ftnancial 


The  income  level,  at  the  other  end,  of  our  graduates,  averages  ap- 
proximately $20,000  a  year.  Hostos  then,  as  do  many  of  our^Na- 
tion's  urban  community  colleges,  serves  as  a  vehicle,  a  vehicle  to 
provide  access  to  educational  opportunity,  access  to  the  labor  force, 
access  to  social  mobility.  It  is  against  this  background  that  I  offer  ^  - 
my  comments  on  the  Higher  Education  Act,  The  emphasis  on  ex- 
panded access,  simplification,  and  streamlining  of  student  aid  pro- 
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grams,  enhancement  of  quality,  and  incentiJU  for  endowment  de- 
velopment prc^ams,  ail  hold  great  promise jfcr  higher  education  in 
general  and  urban  higher  education  in  particular.  ^ 

Specifxcally,  the  importance  of  converting  the  Pell  Grants  Pro- 
gram to  an  entitlement  cannot  be  underestimated.  If,  indeed,  the 
original  concept  of  the  Pell  Grant  as  a  true  guarantee  of  access  to 
higher  education  still  obtainsi^^tiien  the  security  of  these  grants  is 
essential  to  the  continued  succ^  of  any  college  whose  mission  is 
one  of  access  and  opportunity. 

At  Hojstos  aIoi]e,  a  relatively  small  institution  for  an.  urban  area, 
close  to  4,400  students  received  Pell  Grants^  this  year  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000  each,  with  total  payments  of  approximately  $4M2  mil- 
lion. Without  this  aid,  few  if  any  of  our  students  would  able  to 
underwrite  the  modest  cost  of  even  %part-time  education.  If  we  as 
a  nation  are  truly  committed  to  the  concept  of  education  as  an  en- 
franchising vehicle,  then  a  true  floor  of  acc^  in  postsecondary  op- 
portunity must  be  assured. 

Of  equal  importance  to  our  urban  community  colleges,  and  to 
Hostos  in  particular,  is  the  extent  to  which  provision  can  be  made 
to  mainstream  th^  adult  learner  of  limited  English  proficiency. 
Mention  is  made-nere  of  title  I,  whiclUias  within  it  bolh  education-- 
al  outreach  an4  literacy  training.  Indeed,  for  an  adult  thrust  into  a 
fast-'moving,  competitive,  and  highly  technological  environment, 
the  prerequisite  skills  in  the  English  language  become  the  one  in- 
dispensible  element  in  any  equation  leading  to  economic  viability- 
The  value  of  all  other  training  is  proportionately  diminished  by  the 
lack  of  preparalness  ot  fluency  in  English, 

As  a  response  to  this  pressing  need,  the  spope  of  title  I  appears 
somewhat  diffuse.  Perhaps  it  might  be  sharpened  to  focus  on  those 
specific  functional  barriers  thj^  hinder  and  discourage  the  adult 
learner,  and  to"  encourage  comprehensive  institutional  responses  to 
th^  fundamental  questions  of  adiilt  literacy. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  focus  attention  on  title  XI,  but  from  a  slight- 
ly different  perspective.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a  simple  ex- 
tension of  title  XI  will  be  recommended.  Located  as  we  are  in 
Bronx.^piunty,  subject  of  considerable  research  and  an  ever  greater 
amount  of-publicit^fTl  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  k  concentrated  re- 
search effort  alone  .can  truly  shed  light  on  the  complex  problems 
facing  our  urban  centers.  In  the  area  immediately  served  by  the 
college,  of  the  close  to  half  a  million  residents,  one-third  of  the  fam- 
ilies report  income  of  less  than  $6,000  a  year.  Forty^ne  percent  of 
the  households  are  receiving  public  assistance  other  than  Social  Se- 
curity. Sixty-three  percent  of  the  residents  of  the  area  are  of  the  ' 
age  of  25  or  older  and  do  not  possess  a  high  school  diploma.  And 
the  average  unemployment  rale  is  20  percent.  f 

In  resii>nse,  our  community  colleges,  ii^  cooperation  with  a 
number  of  Brc^nX'-based  organizations  and  locil  development  corpo- 
rations, have  initiated  what  I  ciui  only  cliaraOerize  as  an  amazing 
variety  of  short-  and  long-term  training  and  litei^acy  programs, 
from  high  school  equivalency  to  welding  to  word  processing^each- 
ing  5,000  Bronx  residents  a  yeai%> at  the  very  least.   ^   -  '  v^X^ 

Simiritaneously,  in  an  exquisite  isolation,  research  studies,  pro- 
jections, case  histories,  policy  analysis,  and  a  small  number  of  doc- 
toral dissertations  all  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  issue  of  urban 
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deterioration,  regeneration,  and  renewal,  from  an  almost  eiqually 
bewildering  variety  of  perspectives.  . 

But  there  remains,  at  least  for  me,  a  number  questions  that 
have  yet  to  be  answered,  questions  sugh  as  the  true  relationship  pf 
manpower  training  to  the  stability  of  the  industrial  base.  Questipns 
such  as  the  effect  of  training  on  the  stability  of  a  given  residential 
area,  and  I  might  add  just  anecdotaliy,  one  of  the  things  we  find  is 
that  as  we  train  people  mOve.  The-  neighbbrhood  doesn't  change; 
their  lives  do.  But  the  neighborhoods  don't.; And  there's  a  lot  of 
out-movenient. 

The  impact  of  short-term  versus  long-term  trammg  programs  on 
longevity  and/or  mobility  within  the  labor  force.  In  other  words,  I 
would  ask  how  much^of  all  of  this  is  working.     .  * 

These  questions  cannot,  I  believe,  be  answered  in  isolation.  Per- 
haps our  national  interest  would  be'  far  better  serv^  as  would  the 
long-range  investment  of  manpower  and  training  dollars,  if  title  XI 
funds  made  some  provision  for  applied  research,  tied  to  carefully 
constructed  pilot  initiatives  in  economic  development  and  manpow- 
er training.  ,     ,     t         ^  e 

Our  urban  community  collegp  is  dedicated  to  the  development  ot 
a  trained  labor  force  and  deeply  involved  in  the  local  development . 
issues  and  it  could  serve  as  an  integral  part  of  the  collaborative 
effort  with  our  great  metropolitan  research  centers.  A  team  ap- 
proach, wedding  theory  and  practice,  would  indeed  find  answers  to 
some  of  these  questions  and,  in  the  long  run,  I  believe,  would  have 
a  far  greater  impact  and  will  make  a  far  greater  contribution  to 
the  resolution  of  the  problems  facing  our  Nation's  cities. 

In  conclusion,,  we  have  before  us  a  great  opportunity  and  a  chal- 
lenge, the  opportunity  to  extend  to  our  citizenry  the  hope  that  all 
who  come  with  determination  and  ambition  to  this  country'^  shores 
can  still  fulfill  the  dreams  of  generations  before  them,  and  the 
challenge  here  to  provide  the  means  by  which  these  dreams  can  . 
become  reality. 

Thank  you.  ,       •  . 

Mr.  KoGOVSEK.  Thank  you  very  much  for  a  very  mterestmg 

statement.  ,.1,,  t 

Dr.  Robert  Corrigan,  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Massachu- 
setts at  Boston?  You  may  proceed,  'Doctor. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Robert  A.  Corrigan  follows:] 

Prkparkd  Statkmknt  of  Robert  A,  CJorrigan,  CHANClux^*fNiVERsrrY  of 

Massachusktts/Boston  nB^*^' 

lliank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  '  ,  ^       '    •       ^  t 

I  am  Robert  Corrigan,  Chancellor  of  the  UniverBity  of  Massachusetts  at  Boeton.  i  ■ 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  aiong  with  Presidenta  llarleston  and 
Glynn  in  support  of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  specifi- 
cally in  support  of  the  provisions  and  intent  pf  Title  XI,  the  ^X^ban  ^>rant '  s^ion 
of  the  Act  Father  Glynn  has  spoken  of  the  broad  provisioSs  of  the  Act  and  of  Title 
XI  I  will  discuss  how  institutions  like  UMass/Bo^ton  engage  in  activities  to  be  sup- 
ported by  Title  XI  and  how  much  more  We  would  be  able  to  do  were  Title  XI  to  be 
funded  by  the  Congress.  _  ,  ,  ^  ^  u 

Tlie  University  of  Ma^sachufietts  at  Boston  is  only  20  years  old.  We  are  part,  how- 
ever, of  a  syiitem  that,  for  120  years,  ha^  actively  practiced  the  kinds  of  service  em- 
bodied in  the  lajid-grant  tradition.  We  know  and  understand  that  traditioo.weil  I, 
myself,  have  been  a  teacher  and  administrator  at  land-j^ant  institutions  in  Iowa, 
Missouri  and  Maryland,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  enormous  impact  that  the  Land 
Grant  Act  has  had  on  rural  America  during  its  120  years.  This  Committee  is  to  be 
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congratulate  for  iU  \m<m  in  fleeing  the  importance  of  trHnnlating  that  tr^tion 
into  the  urban  context.  , 

You  ^ould  know  that  UMaw/Boston  is  very  much  the  prototype  of  the  snodern 
public  urban  univerftity:  "  . 

The  median  family  income  of  our  students  who  ar  financially  dependent  on 
their  parents  i^^. $17,000.  Approadmately  40%  of  these  fanadli^  make  less  than 
$15,000.  For  those  students  who  have  left  the  home,  the  median  income  is  under 
$4,000,  ^  _ 

IS  percent  of  our  total  student  population  is  minority,  as  i^  22  percent  of  this 
year*s  entering  class. 
64  percent  are  women. 

Our  median  student  age  is  28  and  36  percent  of  newly  enrolled  students  are 
aver  25.  "  * 

80  percent  of  our  students  work  twenty  or  more  hours  per  week. 
97  percent  are  natives  of  Mai»achusetts  and  72  percent  are  from  the  inner 
city  or  |he  inner  suburbs. 
There  is  no  question  that  higher  educafi(jn  has  a  role  to  play  in  the  city*  With  the 
resources  currently  available  to  the  Univendty,  we  have  establish^  xnany  prg^fr^nos 
within  the  urban  a)mmmiities  and  placed  ever-xncreasing  en^}hasis  on  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  which  addresses  the  problems  of  an  urban  environment 
Some  of  the  activities  we  are  presently  engaged  in  include: 

Operation  of  an  Adult  literacy  Keeource  Institute,  in  cooperation  with  Kox^ 
bury  Community  Collie,  which  provides  technical  cissistaiice  and  stalY  support 
to  18  pejghborhood  agencies  that  deliver  basic  education  ^rvices  to  inner  city 
miterate  adults. 

An  Occupational  Litemcy  project  in  the  South  Bo^x  and  Mission  Hill 
Neighborhoods,  which  combines  basic  education  and  jdb  training  for  75  imem- 
ployed  and  illiterate  adults. 

..4nformatjQn  and  orientation  workshops  for  new  members  of  the  City  Council^ 
and  Schbof  Committee'.  '  . 

Teclmical  as»istan<^  and  teacher  training  in  our  neighboring  McCormack 
School  where  reading  and  writing  scores  have  showed  measurabk  impn>ve- 
mept.  .  ' 

Consultation  to  several  public  housing  projects  leading  to  cr^tion  or  imprbve- 
ment  in  recreation  for  adol^oents,  day  care,  services  to  elderly. 

Staff  assistance  to  several  ^ovemmei^t  agencies,  such  as  the  new  mayor's 
tnmsition  t^mm,  the  State  Departments  of  Social  Service*  and  Public  Welfare.  ' 

Training  for  day  care  teachers  ai^d  day  (?are  managers. 

Providing  iuediati6n  service  to  help  mediate  disputes  between  public  housing 
tenants  and  housing  managers. 
*   ,    A  study  of  fish  mid  shellfish  in  Boston  Harbor  to  determine  the  degree  of 
hazard  to  public  health  and  safety  occassioned  by  pollutants  in  the  Harbor. 
Let  me  describe  in  more  detail  two  areas  of  public  service  in  which  the  University 
Ass  been  very  strpngjy  committed. 

It  has  been  apparent  for  years  that  Boston  Harbor,  although  scenicaliy  spectacu- 
lar, is  seriously  polluted— a  "toilet  bowl"  is  the  unglamorous  image  often  invoked. 
UMass/Boeton  is  located  on  a  peninsula  on  the  Harbor.  Because  we  are' aware  of 
both  the  lx?auty  and  pollution  of  the  Harbor  and  have  a  direct  interest  in  its  effec- 
tive management,  we  have  recently  instituted  a  m^or  PhD  program  in  the  Environ- 
mental Sciences.  This  program's  major  research  thrust  is  into  the  chemistry,  biology 
and  even  the  politics  of  urban  harbors  and  coastline  with  Boston  Harbor  as  the 
primary  case  study.  We  have  also  developed  a  proposal  to  create  a  r^earch  institute 
affiliated  with  the  Environmental  Science  program,  which  would  be  tlie  first 
''oceanographic**  institute  to  concentrate  its  research  specifically  on  the  urban 
harbor  and  developed  coastlines.  In  addition^  UMass/Boston  helped  institute  and  . 
provide  institutional  support  for  a  special  State  commission  which  is  charged  witli 
studying  and  recommending  solutions  to  the  problem  of  Boston  Harbor  s  pollution. 
Through  all  these  efforts,  the  University  is  committed  to  servii^  the  environmental 
needs  of  the  City  and  the  Commonwealth. 

A  secor»examJ>le  is  the  area  of  primary  and  secondary  public  education.  Since 
the  mid-l»0*8  (and  exacerbated  by  the  unfortunate  des^egation  crisis  of  the 
1970*s)  the  Boston  Public  Schools  have  suffer*^  a  perceptible  decline  in  the  quality 
and  volume  of  educational  ssrvic^.  Uke  other  urban  systems,  standard  test  scores 
have  gone  down,  attrition  rat4»  have  gone  up^  and  the  demand  on  scarce  resources 
by  jneritoriqus  but  expensive  special-education  and  bilingual-ixJucatiQn  pr^rams 
has  increased.  Through  our  I^^itute  for  Learning  and  Teaching,  established  in 


X970,  highly-skilled^prof^l^onais  have  approached  urban'public  school  teachers^  par- 
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ents,  pupils  and  »dininwtrators  (in  Boston  and  surrounding  cities),  worked  with 
them  to  help  understand  their  prtAIems  and  asaesB  their  needs,  Sought  extern^ 
funding  for  and  helped  iuipleinent  a  broad  range  of  in-service  programs  Areas  of 
particular  emphasis  are  writing  skills  and  the  teaching  of  writing,  computer  educa- 
tion, and  upgrading  of  the  teaching  9£a>iathematics  and  science.  We  have  also  devel- 
oped several  direct  intervention  pn^f^jlms  designed  to  locate  and  assist  student  pop- 
ulations who  might  otherwise  go  unheeded.  j,  r    ^  z 

In  each  of  these  examples,  and  in  many  other  areas,  a  funded  and  tunctioning 
Urban  Grant  pr<^ram  would  be  of  invaluable  assistance.  Not  for  aid  m  basic  re- 
search  or  for  the  training  of  academic  prof^onals— that  funding  properly  corner 
from  other  sources— but  for  assistance  in  coordination  and  efficient  delivery  of  our 
services  U)  the  public  or  to  City  and  StaUj,*uthorit|es.  Urban  Grant  funding  cmi  buy 
time  to  reflect  and  to  plan,  through  retreats  and  seminars;  it  can  buy  clear  deiini- 
.  tions  and  reasoned  statements  of  problems;  it  can  buy  well-written  ancj  understand- 
able reports  and  analyses;  it  can  buy  effective  and  efficient  strategic  for  solutions 
to  these  probletus.  ^  ,      .        ,        .  ^. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  and  conceni.  Let  me  close  by  again  urging  conunu- 
ation  and  funding  of  Title  XI  of  the  Higher  iSducation  Act. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR-  KOBEBT  C.  CORRIGAN,  CHANCELLOR, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MASSACHUSETTS  AT  BOSTON 

Dr.  CoRRiGAN.  Thank  you.  ,  tt 

Mr,*Chairman,  I  am  Robert  Corrigan,  chancellor  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Massachusetts  at  Bt^ton  and  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportuni- 
ty to  testiiy  along  with  presidents  Harleston  and  Glynn  in  support 
of  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  specifically 
in  support^of  the  provisions  an^  intent  of  title  XI>  the  Urban  Grant 
section  of  the  act« 

Dr.  Glynn  has  spoken  of  the  broad  provisions  of<ithe  act  and  of 
title  XI.  I  will  discuss  how  institutions  like  the  University  of  Mas- 
sachusetts at  B<»ton  engage  in  activities  to  be  supported  by  title 
XI,  and  how  much  more  we  would  be  able  to  do  were  tttje  XI  to  be 
funded  by  the  Congress. 

The  University  of  Massadiuj^etts  at  Boston  is  20  years  old.  We 
are  part,  however,  of  a  syst^fthat  is  120  years  old  and  has  active- 
ly practiced  the  kinds  of  tervice  embodied  in  the  land  grant  tradi- 
tion. We  know  and  we  understand  that  tradition  very  well.  I, 
myself,  have  been  a  teacheMgti/or  administrator  at  land  grant  in- 
stitutions in  Iowa,  Missoul^M^aryland,  and  I  deeply  appreciate 
the  enormous  impact  that  the  Land  Grant  Act  had  on  rural  Ameri- 
cans during  its  120  years. 

This  committee  is  to  be  congratulated  for  its  vision  in  seeing  the 
iiiiportance  of  translating  that  tradition  into  the  urban  context. 

You  should  know  about  my  institutions,  „that  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston,  is  very  much  the  prototype  of  the 
modem,  public,  urban  university.  Our  median  family  income  for 
our  students,  living  at  home,  is  $15,000.  For  those  who  have  left  the 
home  it  is  $4,000  annually.  Eighteen  percent  of  our  student  popula- 
tion is  minority  and  22  percent  of  this  year's  entering  class  were 

minority.  zO^. 

Fifty-four  percent  of  our  students  are  women.  Our  inedian  stu- 
dent age  at  a  universitv  is  27.  And  36  percent  of  the  newly  enrolled 
students  at  University  of  Massachusetts^  at  Boston  are  over  25. 
Eighty  percent  of  our  students  work  at  lea^t,20  hours  per  week, 
j^nety-seven  percent,  are  natives  of  the  Ciommonweaith  of  Massa- 
■■msetts  and  72  percent  are  from  the  inner  city  or  the  inner  sub- 
^urbs.  ( 
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.  V  There  is  no  qu^ion  that  higher  education  has  a  role  to  play  in 
^  the  city  and  with  the  resources  currently  available  to  the  universi- 
ty we  have  already  established  many  programs  within  the  urban 
communities  and  placed  ever-increasing  emphases  on  basic  and  ap- 
plied research  which  addres§es  the  problems  of  an  urban  environ- 
ment, 

Vd  like  vdry quickly  to  identify  several  of  these  that  we  have 
done  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston. 

For  example,  in  cooperation  with  Roxbury  Community  College, 
the  operation  of  Adult  Literacy  Resource  institute,  whicfi  provides 
technical  assistance  and  staff  support  to  18.  neighborhood  agencies 
which  deliver  basic  education  g^rvic^^  to  inner  city  illiterate  adults, 
and  occupational  literacy  project  in  predominantly  white  south 
Boston  and  {Sredominantly  minority  >iission  Hill,  which  combines 
Basic  education  and  job  training  for  75  unemployed  and  illiterate 
adults.  : 

Information  and  orientation  workshoi^  fpr  new  members  of  the 
city  council  and  new  members  of  the  City  School  Committee,  Tech- 
nical.  assistance  and  teacher  service  training  in  our  neighboring 
McConnick  School  where  reading  and  writing  courses,  appres,  have 
shown  measurable  improvement  because  of  tnfe  courses. 

Consultation  to  several  public  housing  projects  leading  to  the  cre- 
ation or  improvement  in  recreation  for  adolescents,  day  care  serv- 
ices to  the  elderly,  and  the  like. 

Staff  assistance  *to  several  government  agencies  sqph  as  the  new 
Mayor's  Transition  Team,  the  State  Dep^ments  of  Social  Services 
and  Public  Welfare. 

Training  for  day  care  teachersrSnd  day  care  managers.  Providing 
mediation  services  to  help  mediate  disputes  between  public  housing 
tenants  and  housing  managers,  ^ 

A  study  of  fish  and  shellfish  in  Boston  Harbor  to  determine  the 
degree  of  hazard  to  public  health  and  safety  occasioned  by  pollut- 
ants in  the  harbor. 

Of  these,  let  me  describe  in  a  little  bit  more  detail  two  of  the 

Eublic; services  activities  which  we  have -engaged  in.  I  think  that  it 
as  been  appar0nt  for  years  that  B6ston  Harbor,  although  scenical- 
ly  spectacular,  is  seriously  polluted.  It's  been  called  a  toilet  bowl  by 
the  Boston  Globe,  a  very  unglamorous  image.  '  * 

And  the  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  located  on  a 
peninsula  on  the  harbor  Htself.  And  because  we  are  aware  of  both 
the  beauty  and  the  pollution  of  the  haf bor  and  have  had  a  direct* 
interest  in  itar&ffective  management,  we  recently  instituted  a  major 
doctoral  program  in  environmental  sciences.  This  program's  major 
rc^arch  thrust  is  into  the  chemistry^  biology,  and  even,  the  politics 
of  urban  hai^bors  and  coastlines,  with  Boston  Harbor  |ps  the  pri- 
rnary  case  study.  *  \ 

*  We  have  also  dpv^oped  a  proposal  to  creal^  a  research  institute 
affiliated  with  tms  imvironmental  sciences  piogram  which'  will'  be 
the  first  oceanogrsrphic  institute  tq,  concentrate  its  research  specific 
cally  on  the  urban  har^r  and  on  developed  coastline.  In  the  addi- 
tion University  of  ^  Massachusetts  at  Boston  helped  institute  *^and 
provides  institutional  support  for  a  special  State  commission  which 
^  is  charged  with' studying  and  recommending  solutidfc  to  the  prob- 
^|ra  of  Boston  Harbor's  pollution.  ^ 
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Through  all  these  efforts  the  university  is  committed  to  serving 
the  environmental  needs  of  the  city  and  the  Commonwealth. 

A  second  example  is  the  area  of  primary  and  secondary  public 
education.  Since  the  mid-1960's  and  exacerbated  by  the  desegrega- 
tion crisis  of  the  1970's^  the  Boston  public  schools  have  suffered  a 
perceptible  decline  in  the  quality  and  the  volume  of  its  educational 
services.  Like  other  urbait  systems,  standard  test  scores  have  gone 
down.  Attrition  rates  have  gone  up. 

For  example,  only  58  percent  of  those  students  who  are  in  the 
ninth  grade  now  in  the  Beaton  public  schools  v^ILin  fact,  gradu-. 
ate.  Forty-seven  percent  of  this  year's  ninth  gra«PViIi  not  gradu- 
ate from  high  school  in  Beaton. 

The  demand  on  scarce  resources  by  meritorious  but  expensive 
special  education  and  bilingual  education  programs  has  increased 
enormously.  Through  our  Institute  for  Learning  and  Teaching,  es- 
tablishejd  in  1970,  highly  skilled  professionals  have  approached 
urban  public  school  teachers,  parents,  pupils,. and  administrators  in 
Boston  and  surrounding  communities,  worked  with  them  to  help 
understand  their  problems,  4nd  to  assess  their  needs,  sought  exter- 
nal funding  for  and  helped  implement  a  broad  range  of  inservice 

programs.  ,        L   r  • 

Areas  of  particular  emphases  are  writing  skills/^nd  the  teaching 
of  writing,  computer  education,  and  the  upgrading  of  the  teaching 
of  mathematics  and  ^nce.  We  have  also  developed  several  direct 
intervention  programs  designed  to  locate  and  assist  student  popula* 
tions  who  might  otherwise  go  imheeded.  / 

An  each  of  these  examples,  Mf.  Chairman,  atid  in  many  other 
$tteas,  a  funded  and  functioning  Urban  Grant  Program  would  be  of 
.invaluable  assistance,  not  for  aid  in  basic  research  6r  for  the  train- 
/  ing  of  academic  professionals.  That  funding  properly  comes  from 
/  other  sources.  But  for  assistance, and  coordination  and  efficient  de- 
/    livery  of  our  services  to  the  public  or  to  the  city  and  State  authori- 
ties. 

Urban  grant  funding  can  buy  time  to  reflect- and  to  plan, 
through  retreats  and  seminars.  It  can  buy  clear  definitions  and  rea- 
"  soned  statements  of  problems,  and  buy  well  written  and  under- 
standable repoi^  and  analyses.  It  can  buy  effective  and  efficient 
strategies  for  solutions  to  these  and  other  problems. 

Thank  you  for  your  concern  and  attention  and  let  me  close  again 
by  urging  both  the  continuation  and  the  funding  of  title  XI  of  me 
Higher  Riucation  Act. 

Mr.  KocwvsKK.  Thank  you  very  mucl^,]  Dr.  Con-igan.  The  next 
witness  will  be  Dr.  Bernard  Harleston,  Ain  I  saying  that  correctly, 
.  OsJctor?   .        /'  ■ 

Dr.  Hakleston.  Mostly.  [Laughter.]  * 

Mr.  KoGOVSSK.  When  you  have  a  name  Hke  Kogovsek,  you  pay 
attention  to  people's  last  names.  Welcome,  Doctor,  and  please  pro- 
ceed. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Bernan^  Harleston  follows:] 

Prkparkd  Statement  of  Dr,  Bernard  W.  Hakucston,  PRSfin)ia>}T,  the  Ctty  Coixege 

OF  New  Yoait  ^ 

Mr,  Chairman.  I  am  Bernard  Harleston,  president  of  the  Gity  College  of  the  City 
Univei-sity  of  New  York.  I  appear  today  in  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
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"Directors  of  th«  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  and  in  response  to  your  invita- 
tion to  testify  on  your  bill  to  reauthorize  th^  Higher  Education  Act  I  wjill  ft^cuis  pri- 
marily on  the  reauthori^ition  of  title  XI  of  the  act,  as  provided  for  in  your  bill,  II  K. 
5240. 

I  am  here  today  with  my  colleagues,  Dr.  Mike  AlexandrofT,  l^esident  of  Columbia 
College.  Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Dr.  Robert  Corrigan,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Boston.  Both  of  tiiem  will  share  with  you  examples  of  what  we 
belie\'e  title  XI  can  naake  possible  if  reauthorized  and  funded.  Jim  Harrison,  presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  is  also  present  and,  while  not  offering 
testimony,  will  respond  to  questions  you,  or  any  member  of  the  subcommittee 
wiijhes  to  direct  towards  the  content*  ot  the  existing  title  XI  or  the  provsions  of  the 
reauthori^cation  legislation. 

The  Cii^  College  of  New  York  -iia*  bien  a  pioneer  in  urban  programs  and  activi- 
ties' to  assist  governmentiU  agencies  anl  civic  groups  and  community  organizations 
and  agencies  cope  with  the  problems  of  the  urban  environment.  It  was  at  City  Col- 
lege in  1968  that  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  then  president  of  the-  University  of  Califoniia 
system,  and  chairman  of  a  Study  on  the  Future  of  Higher  Eduation,  stated  that 
'*The  United  Stat^  today  needs  67  urban-grant  universities  to  stand  beside  its  67 
land-grant  univei^itiess/'  Dr.  Kerr  thought  that  a  federal  policy  was  required  in 
order  to  provide  the  funds  for  universities  to  assist  in  the  revitali^ation  of  the  cities 
just  as  land-grant  colleges  revitalized  agriculture.  In  the  ensuing  years  sinc^  that 
speech,  City  CJoUege,  located  in  the  largest  urbail  center  in  our  country,  has  pursued 
a  policy  of  iundenstanding  and  developing  prt^ranis  of  a  professional  nature  for  stu- 
dents who  detjire  to  live  and  practice  their  profession  in  the  urban  environment  and, 
at  the  same  time,  provide  techjtiical  expertise  to  the  institutions,  agencii^  and  orga- 
nizations that  comprise  the  urban  infrastructure. 


Let  me  make  it  clear.  The  City  College  of  New  York  does  not  see  itself  as  a  social 
service  agency  and  does  not  function  like  one  in  the  provision  of  our  e"Spertise.  We 
look  upon  tho  opportunity  to  w^rk  with  municipal  and  state  agencies  and  commuiii- 
ty  agencies  and  organizations  as  an  expression  of  responsibility  in  an  urban  context 
and  as  nn  opportunity  to  reinforce,  strengthen  and  broaden  the  learning  environ- 
ment, experiences  and  opportunities  for  faculty  and  students. 

If  I  may,  allow  me  to  describe  examplai  of  the  sharing  of  such  expertise  with  gov- 
ernmental and  otfier  institutions  in  New  York  City,  and  the  nature  of  the  two  way 
procfc»ss  that  follows  from  the  participation  in  such  experiences. 

The  Harlem  Urban  Developmetit  Corporation  (HUDC)  is  a  State  agency  with  re- 
sponsibility for  certain  aspects  of  the  physical  redevelopment  of  Harlem.  HUDC  rt*-' 
quested  assistancei  from  City  College  t6  determine  the  feasibility  of  a  -free  tirade 
zone,  in  (Connection  with  the  International  IVade  Center  (planned  for  construction 
on  125th  Street),  which  is  to  promote  trade  with  third  world  countries.  Faculty  was 
assigned  to  the  project,  and  a  fmal  report  to  HUDC  recommended  how  the  zone 
might  be  estafalisheti  and  the  form  of  third  world  business  linkage  with  American 
businesses  that  might  support  such  trade. 

HUIXI'  also  was  interested  in  the  potential  for  developing  technology  activity  in 
the  Harlem  Valley,  between  Columbia  University  to  the  south  and  City  College  to 
the  north.  This  would  increase  employment  opportunities  in  an* area  that  is  already 
zoned  for  mixed  industry,  and  make  it  possible  for  industry  to  take  advantage  of  the 
laboratories  and  professional  expertise  tlmt  reside  in  the  two  institutionsTCity  Col- 
lege has  been  working  very  closely  with  HUDC  and  has  had  consultations  with  Co- 
lumbia University  of  such  possibilities.  The  college  has  involved  engineering,  eco- 
nomic and  science  faculty  in  the^  explorations. 

I  might  say  that  at  the  same  time  that  HUIX^J  requested  this  assistance,  it  worked 
with  City  College  in  the  establishment  of  a  Harlem,  Public  Service  Science  Center,  a 
non-profit  civic  organization  designed  to  provide  scientific  and  technical  information 
to  the  community  in  order  for  it  to  make  informed  decisions  related  to  scientific  and 
technological  development,  and  participated  with  a  City  College  Planning  Commit- 
tee to  deti>rmine  the  future  of  our  ''south  campus,''  whoso  buildings  were  going  'ioif 
line''  iathe  context  of  a  master  plan  for  collie  facilities.  What  has  occurred  is  the 
opportunity  to  establish  mutual  ways  in  which  institutions  can  link  and  assist  each 
other  if  the.ix^urces  are  available.- 

Another  example,  in  this  case  involving  a  municipal  agency,  exemplifies  the  p<^i- 
bilities  for  urban  higher  education  institutions  if  the  bill  is  reauthorized  and  funded. 

City  College's  School  of  Architecture  and  Environmental  Studies  established  the 
City  College  Architectural  Center  in  order  to  assist  the  community  in  the  solving  of 
some  of  its  environmental  problems.  The  center  has  two  components—professional 
and  academic.  The  professional  component  involve  providing  technical  assistance 
in  architecture  and  planning  to  organized  groups  in  low  and  moderate  income 
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neighborhoods  throughout  the  city  of  New  York,  Projects  range  from  large  scale 
community  development  plans  to  open  space  development  on  empty  lots.  Ten  stu- 
denttii  work  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis  in  proje<;ts  requested  by  local  organiza- 
tions. Their  work  (which  may  earn  tiiem  academic  credit)  is  supervised  by  consult- 
ants in  the  field  that  include  architects,  planners,  and  engineers.  City  College  owes  > 
a  large  measure  of  the  success  of  thi3  prc^ram  to  the  housing  preservation  and  de- 
velopment department  of  the  city  of  New  York  (HPD).  HPD  recc^ized  that  City 
College  could  be  a  major  resource  for  its  long  range  goals  of  assisting  community  - 
residents  in^securing  arid  oraing  their  own  hom^  along  with  strengthening  the,  in- 
stitutional infrastructure  of  the  community.  With  limited  resources,  HPD  contract- 
ed with  the  City  College  Architectural  (IJenter  to  provide  services  to  r^idents  and* 
nonprofit  corporations  that  were  intent  on  saving  and  preserving  their  conytiunities 
through  rehabilitation.  Tlie  City  College  Architectural  Center  is  invoivedun  more 
than  ten  projects  that  attest  to  the  potential  of  an  urban  institution's  ability  to  per- 
form when  commitment  and  policy  are  clear  and  some  modest  financial  resources 
are  available. 

'  •  This  willingfte^  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  government  at  all  ievels  also  gen- 
erated a  linkage  return.  HPD  lias  been  consistently  supportive  of  City  College's  con- 
cern about  the  needs  of  the  immediate  c^munity  within  which  we  are  located,  and. 
has  assisted  us  in  the  conduct  of  a  sunrey  of  student  housing  needs  and  participated 
with  HUDC^  on  our  South  Campiis  Plipning  Ctynmittee. 

In  the  city  of  N^w  York  we  havy  community  boards  in  all  five  counties.  These 
community  boards  are  extensions  ou municipal  government  in  the  communities  and 
participate  in  municipal  planning  plocesees  and  the  recommending  of  the  allocation 
of  capital  funds.  The  people  who  se^e  on  the  community  boards  are  volunteers.  The 
district  mfinager,  the  chief  adminltrative  officer,  has  limited  staff  and  a  score  of 
committees  to  manage.  City  Colleae  was  approached  by  the  chairman  of  Community 
Board  No.  9,  Manhattan,  to  con^if  t  a  management  study  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
he  couid  make  the  most  efTicienilLise  of  his  scirce  staff  resource.  City  College  un-  . 
X  dertook  the  request  and  providet^L  report  ana  set  of  recommendations  to  the  com- 
munity boar^.  In  addition,  we  a^fted  the,ca(nmunity  board  by  making  it  possible 
for  some  of  our  students  to  servj^  staff  sup/ort  to  appropriate  committees. 

City  College  also  has  outreach  programs  /nd  activities  with  civic  group^,  commu- 
nity agencies  and  organist ioxis,  and  the  business  community.  It  is  this  ihfrasti'uc- 
tural  fabric  of  uur  communities  that  requi««  the  technical  assistance,  research  sup- 
port and  access  to  the  range  of  technical  Knowledge  thaf  resides  witliin  the  faculty 
of  uur  institution,  C^ty  College  is  not  simply  a  four-yeiir  liberal  arts  college.  It  is  a 
mini-university  with  schools  of  education,  nursing,  biomedical  education  and  engi- 
neering, along  with  centers  for  legal  education,  urban  p<^licy,  worker  education,  per- 
forming arts,  and  a  science  division  that  has  produced  five  nobel  laureates. 

Our  intention,  under  the  rubric  of  the  urban  educational  model,  is  to  provide 
quality  edut'ation  to  those  who  aspire  to  the  Amerioin  dream  and  its  promis*^  to 
develop  the  individuals  full  human  potential.  Thi^  has  been  coupled  with  our  clear 
undi^rstanding  that  institutions  of  such  quality ^as  City  College,  located  in  the  urban 
centei^  of  our  country,  canndttltand  idly  by  while  their  communities  struggle  to 
make  the  urban  environment  omore  humane  in  which  to  reside. 

To  be  sure,  in  our  current  interactions  costs  are  frequently  absorbed  in  full  by  the 
college,  These  costs  include  in-kind  expenses  as  well  as  commitments  to  labor  for  > 
projtxrt  staff  and  adjunct  replacements  for  assigned  faculty.  Reauthorization  and  the 
funding  of  title  XI  will  provide  the  financial  resources  for  City  College  to  assist  the 
city  and  the  State  through  the  use  of  applied  research,  consultation  and  technical 
assistance.  Finally »  reauthorization,  and  funding  will  provide  the  oppoi^tunity  for  in- 
stitiitions  of  higher  education  to  develop  consortial  arrangements  resulting  in  the 
increased  ability  to  bring  scarce  expertise  to  bear  on  many  of  the  intractable  prob- 
.   lems  that  beset  the  urb^m  environment,  ^ 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  leave  copies  of  our  pamphlet  describing  the 
City  College  of  New  York  community  outreach  and  facillti*^  acc^  programs.  This 
publication  lists,  by  units  of  the  college,  all  of  the  divenie  programs  and  activities 
that  link  our  institution  to  the  infrastructure  that  I  pii:  viousiy  mentioned.  The  doc- 
ument also  has  a  listing  of  the  various  agencies,  organizations  and  governmental 
entities  by  unit  linkage,  and  a  complete  listing  of  groups  that  had  access  to  the  use 
of  our  facilities  over  a  recent,  two  year  academic  period.  We  could  do  more  if  the 
resources  were  available. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  BER?^ARD  HARLESTON,  PRESIDENT,  CITY 
COLLEGE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Dr.  Harleston.  Thank  y0u,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  am  Bernard  Harlesto^,  president  of  the  aty  College  of  New 
York  and  I  appear  today  ih  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Assqfciation  of  Urban  Universities  and  I'm 
pleased,  indeed,  to  join  niy  colleagues,  President  Glynn  and  Presi- 
dent Uirrigan  to  testify  ^n  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  in  parti<;;ular  I  would  like,  as  they  did,  to  focus  on 
H  r1240  "     */^^^         ^^"^       ^  provided  in  your  bill. 

The  City  College  of  }jlew  York  has  been  a  pioneer  in  urban  pro- 
grams and  activities  to  assist  governmental  agencies,  civic  groups 
coramumty  organizations,  and  agencies  to  cope  with  -problems  of 
the  urban  environme?it.  It  was  at  City  College,  in  1968,  that  Dr. 
Clark  Kerr  then  presiident  of  the  University  of  California  system, 
and  himself  chairper^i^  of  a  study  on  the  future  of  higher  educa- 
tion, stated  that  "The  United  States  today  needs  67  urban  grant 
universities  to  stand /beside  its  67  land  grant  universities  " 

Dr.  Kerr  thought  that  a  Federal  policy  was  required  in  order  to 
provide  the  funds  f^r  universities  to  assist 'in  the  revitalization  of 
the  cities,  just  as  land  grant  colleges  revitalized  agriculture 
^In  the  ensuing  years  since  that  speech,  City  College,  located  in 
the  largest  urban/ center  in  our  counti^,  has  pursued  a  "policy  of 
trjang  to  understand  and  develop  programs  of  a  professional 
nature  tor  students  who  desire  to  live  an^  practice  their  profession 
in  the  urban  environment,  and  at  the  same  time,  provide  technical 
expertise  to  the  institutions,  agencies,  and  organizations  that  com- 
prise the  urban  infrastructure,  -      -  . 

■  KV^b^  ^  ^^^"^         '^^^        College,  and  I  think  no 

institution  th£^t  gets  involved  this  way,  does  not  see  itself  as  a 
social  service  ^ency  and  does  not  function  like  one  in  the  provi- 
sion of  Its  expffertise.  v 

Rather,  we/  look  upon  the  opportunity  to  work  with  municipal 
and  btate  agencies,  and  community  agencies  and  organizations, 
both.as  an  expression  of  responsibility  in  an  urban  context  and  as 
an  opportunity  to  reinforce,  strengthen,  and  broaden  the  learning 
environmei^t  experiences  and  opportunities  for  faculty  and  stu- 
dents.      ,  * 

If  I  may|  I'd  like  to  describe  quite  briefly  two  or  three  examples 
ot  project^  that  weve  gotten  involved  in  that  we  think  make  the 
point  tha^  I  m  trying  to  make.  First  of  all,  the  Harlem  Urban  De- 
velopmei^t  Corp.,  HUDC,  is  a  State 'agency  with  responsibility  for 
u^T^  .aspects  of  the  physical  and  redevelopment  of  Harlem, 
•u^r  ^^"^^  assistance  from  City  College  to  determine  the  fea- 
sibility ;0f  a  free  trade  zone  in  connection  with  the  International 
irade  f^enter  planned  for  construction  on  125th  Street,  which  is' to 
promote  trade  with  Third  World  countries. 

^fl^^^y  assigned  to  the  project  and  the  final  report  to 

f     T/^^"\"^f,.  ^^^^  ^  established  and  the 

torm.ot  Ihird  World  busi^es^  linkage  with  American  businesses 
that /might  support  such  trade.  I  might  add  that  the  proposal 
awaits  appropriate  funding  for  its  implementation. 

tic/ .  ^- 
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HUDC  was  also  interested  in  the  potential  for  developing  tech- 
nology activity  in  the  Harlem  Valley,  between  Columbia  Universi- 
ty, to  the  south,  and  City  College,  to  the  north.  This  would  increase 
employment  opportunities  in  an  area  that  is  "already  zoned  for 
mixed  industry,  and  make  it  possible  for  industry  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  laboratories  and  professional  expertise  that  reside  in  ^ 
the  two  institutions.  n 

City  College  has  been  working  very  ci^ly  with  HUDC  and  has 
had  consultations  with -Columbia  University  on  th^  possibilities. 
Right  now  the  college  has  involved  in  it,  this  project,  engineering, 
economics,  and  science  faculty  in  these  explorations  and  we're  cur- 
rently looking  at  locations  for  large  and  mcKierate-sized  technology 
in  that  valley.  '  A 

I  might  say  at  the  same  time  that  HUDCVrequested  this  assist- 
ance from  us,  it  worked  with  the  college  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Harlem  Public  Service  Science  Center,  a  nonRrofilScivic  organiza- 
tion designed  to  provide  scientific  and  technical  information  to  the 
community  in  order  for  it  to  make  informed  oecisions  related  to 
scientific  and  technological  development.  And  wlJDC  participated 
with  the  College  Planning  Committee  to  determine  tjbe  future  of 
our  south  campus^  whose  buildings  were  going  to  go  off  line. 

What  has  occurred,  then,  is  the  opportunity  to  establish  mutual 
ways  in  which  institutions  can  link  and  assist  each  other  if  the  re- 
sources are  available.  \ 

Another  example  involving  a  municipal  agency  exemplifies  the 
possibilities  for  urban  higher  education  institutions,  if  th^  bill  is  re- 
authorized and  funded. 

Our  School  of  Architwture  and  Environmental  Studies  estab- 
lished what  we  call  the  City  College  Architectural  Center  in  order 
to  assist  the  community  in  the  solving  of  some  of  its  environmental 
problems.  The  center  has  two  components:  One  professional,  one 
academic.  The  pr*ofessionai  component  involves  providing  technical 
assistance  in  architecture  and  planning  to  organized  groups  in  low- 
and  moderate-income  neighborhoods  throughout  the  city  of  New 
^rk.  Projeci^  range  from  large-scale  community  development 
plans  to  open  space  development  on  empty  lots. 

Ten  students  work  on  a  part-time  or  full-time  basis  in  projects 
requested  by  local  organizations.  Their  work,  which  may  earn  them 
academic  credit,  is  supervised  by  consultants  in  the  field  that  in- 
clude architects,  planners,  and  engineers.  City  College  owes 
measure  of  the  success  of  this  program  to  the  Housing  Preser^ion 
and  Itevelopment  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York,  HPD^^ 

This  group  recognized  that  City  College  could  be  a  Sf^lor  re- 
source for  its  own  long-range  goals  of  assisting  comminity  resi- 
dents in  securing  and  owning  their  own  homes,  along  with 
strengthening  the  institutional  infrastructure  of  the  community. 
With  limited  resources,  HPD  contracted  with  the  College  Architec- 
tural Center  to  provide  services  to  residents  of  nonprofit  corpora- 
tions that  were  intent  on  saving  and  preserving  their  communities 
through  rehabilitation.  The  City  College  Architectural  Center  is  in- 
volved in  more  than  10  projects  that  attest  to  the  potential  of  an 
urban  institution's  ability  to  perform  w^hen  commitment  and  policy 
are  clear,  and  some  modest  finahsi^.!  resources  are  available,  ^ 
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-  This  willingness  to  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  government  at 
levels  also  generated  *  linkage  return.  HPD,  the  Housing  and 
Pr^rvation  Department,  has  been  consistently  supportive  of -City 
Colleges  concern  about  the  needs  of  the  immediate  community 
withm  which  we  are  located,  and  has  assisted  us  in  the  conduct  of 
a  survey  of  student  housing  needs  and  participated  with  HUDC  on 
our  South  Campus  Planning  Committee. 

Finally,  in  the  city  of  New  York  we  have  community  boards  in 
all  five  counties,  as  you  doubtlessly  know.  These  community  boards 
are  extensions  of  municipal  government  in  these  communities  and 
participate  in  the  fiscal  planning  processes  and  the  recommending 
of  allocation  of  capital  funds.  The  people  who  serve  on  these  boards 
are  volunteers.  The  district  manager,  the  chief  administrative  offi- 
cer, has  limited  staff  and  a  score  of  committees  to  manage; 

my  College  was  approached  by  the  chairperson  of  the  Communi- 
ty  Board,  No.  9,  Manhattan,  to  conduct  a  management  study  iS' 
order  to  ascertain  how  he  could  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  his 
scarce  staff  resources.  We  undertook  the  request  and  provided  a 
report  and  set  of  recommendations  to  the  community  board.  In  ad- 
dition, we  assisted  the  community  board  in  making  it  possible  for 
some  of  our  students  to  serve  as  staff  support  to  the  appropriate 
committees. 

Our  intention  in  all  of  this,  under  the  rubric  of  the  urban  educa- 
tional model,  is  to  provide  quality  education  to  thofe  who  aspire  to 
the  Amen^  dream  and  its  promise  to  develop  the  individual's 
fuU  huraarr  potential.  This  has  been  coupled  with  our  clear  under- 
standrag  that  institutions  of  such  quality  as  City  College,  located  in 
the  urban  centers  of  our  country,  cannot  stand  idly  by  while  their 
eommunities  struggle  to  make  the  urban  environment  a  more 
humane  place  in  which  to  reside. 

To  be  sure,  in  our  current  interactions,  costs  are  frequently  ab- 
sorbed m  full  by  the  college.  These  costs  include  in-kind  expenses 
as  well  as  commitmeij^  to  labor  for  project  staff  and  adjunct  re- 
placements for  assigned  faculty.  Reauthorization  and  the  funding 
of  the  title  XI  proposal  will  provide  the  financial  resources  for  this 
institution  and  many  others  to  assist  the  city  and  the  State 
through  the  use  of  applied  research,  consultation,  and  technical  as- 
sistance. Finally,  reauthorization  and  funding  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  institutions  of  higher  education  to  develop  a  consor- 
tia! arrangement  resulting  in  the  increased  ability  to  bring  scarce 
expertise  to  bear  on  many  of  the  intractable  problems  that  beset 
the!  urban  environment. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  KooovSEK.  Doctor,  the  buzzer  you  heard  was  not  for  you.  I 
think  it  is  for  a  vote  on  the  floor.  But  before  we  get  to  that,  howev- 
er, we  would  like  to  hear  from  Sandra  Hitter,  trustee,  Oakland 
Community  College.  Sandra? 

[Prepared  statement  of  Sandra  Ritter  follows:] 
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Pjucpai^d  i^ATKMKNT  OF  Sandea  L.  RiTirKK,  ViCK  Chaihman,  Board  OF  Tku^kjcs, 
Oatciw^nd  Community-Collkgk,  SLOOMWitu?  HitLS,  MI.  Thu^tek  DmitcTOK.  Micm-.  • 
GAN  Community  Collegk  Association.  Mkwbkr,  Boarq.of  Dirkctors,  Associa- 
tion OF  COMWUNXTY  CoiXKUK  TkUSTKBS 

Mr  Chairman,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  work  with  you  on  the  legislation 
you  have  formulated  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Your  determination 
to  get  an  earJy  start  on  the  reauthorization  has  pushed  a  lot  of  us  mto  benehcial 
homework  about  what  our  colleges  are  doing  in  and  with  HEA  programs.  We,be- 
lieve  that  homework  is  going  to  help  you  to  strengthen  some  of  the  programs  to  the 
benefit  of  our  people  and  the  Nation.  I  am  testifying  in  beha]f  of  the  Jomt  Conunis^ 
sion  on  Federal  Relations  of  the  Association  of  Community  College  Trustees  and  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Jumor  Collegia.  •  u  j  ' 

Ab  we  contet^iate  reauthorization,  wf  find  our  thoughts  constantly  touched  by  a 
deep  appreciation  for  the  existing  Higher  Education  Act.  As  federal  pohci^  go.  we 
think  this  has  been  a  monumentally  succojsfvil  Act.  Some  key  titl^  m  the  Act  have 
never  achieved  the  success  that  was  once  envisioned  for  them—largely  b<?C4Use.  m 
most  cases,  -they  are  programs  that  could  never  be  effectively  funded.  Significantly, 
some  of  the  most  critical  needs  facing  colleges  today  relate  directly  to  those  unfund- 
ed federal  committment^.  ,  -u- 

Facilities  are  a  prime  example.  We  are  not  talking  about  new  buildings;  we  are 
talking  about  updating  and  ret*o-fitting  older  facilities  to  handle  emerging  technical 
programs.  As  you  have  been  told,  cost  estimates  on  this  backl<^  ^f^^.^'^^f 
higher  education  as  a  whole  than  the  total  of  the  endowments*of  all  U^b.  colleges 
lumped  together.  Years  of  tight  budgets  and  funding  neglect  have  forced  delay  tor 
needed  upgrading  and  providing  some  semblance  of  stateof-the^rt  equipment- 

Even  so,  the  state  of  American  higher  education  benefit^s  enormously  irom  HbA. 
Because  the  deficits  are  making  the  competition  among  programs  so  acute,  the  at- 
tempts to  restructure  and  improve  the  higher  education  prop-jims  must  be  ap- 
proached with  great  care.  It  is-moVe  than  coincidence  that  the  Pell  tyrant  prc^ram 
has  become  the  dominant  feature  of  the  Act,  at  le^t  it  is  so  in  the  eyes  of  communi- 

^^The^vSon  and  purpose  that  inspired  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants,  the  belief 
that  every  qualified  student  should  have  access  to  postsecondary  learning,  regard- 
less of  ability  to  pay— is  the  same  vision  and  purpose  upon  which  community  colleg- 
m  have  been  built.  The' highest  priority  of  community  coyeges  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion is  to  see  the  fell  drant  program  renewed  and  strengthened,  simphtied  and 

stre^imlined.  '  /  ,  .  t  - 

Clearly  Mr  Chairman,  yoiir  proposals  move  m  these  directions,  making  tne 
grant*  an  entitlement  for  needy  students,  as  you  proper,  would  do  more  than  any 
other  single  step  to  both  simplify  and  strengthen  the  program  and  provide  students 
with  greater  access  to  cxiucation. 

Your  determination  to  raise  the  maxiniun>  Pell  Grant  to  $a,000  by  next  year,  and 
to  increase  it  as  college  costs  continue  to  rise,  is  consistent  with  the  basic  grai^t  that 
the  President  has  proposed  for  the  neediest  students.  We  support  this  aim. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  differential  allowances  tl^t  are  proposed  for  commuter 
students  are  not  acceptable  to  community  colleges.  Our  students  have  sufiered  tar 
^  too  long  under  the  fixed  cap  on  ,co6ts  of  attendance  that  has  feeen  applied  to  the 
commuter  student  for  U  years.  The  net  eff^ta  of  that  cap  seriously  undercut  the  . 
progi'am's  core  intent  of  access,  and  actually  deny  access  to  tens  of  thousands  oi 
would-be  applicants,  most  of  them  from\he  lowest  income  levels.  Additionally, 
untold  other  numbers  of  needy  students  undoubtedly  have  found  their  persistence 
and  progress  in '^college  impeded  by  the  cap  that  we  thought  had  been  abolished  in 
the  19f^TSAmejidmenti*.  Community  colleges  are  commuter  colleges  which  provide 
business  S^d  industry  with'"an  almost  immediate  and  unKmit4>d  source  of  lyghly 
skilled  pr^S^ionally  motivated  workforce,  filling  the  emei-giirg  needs  tor  personnel. 

Since  comtiunity  colleges  service  a  different  clientele  than  four-year  institutions, 
there  should^e  no  fear  of  community  colleges  competing  for  the  traditional  student 
through  a  hi^Aer  commuter  allowance,  J/t         ^  ^ 

Data  on  full-time  Pell  Grant  recipients  show  that  more  than  W^rcent  of  those 
attending  two-year  colleges  come  from  households  with  incomes  of  ¥8,000  a  year  or 
less.  Only  about  six  percent  of  theJuU-time  Pell  recipients  in  t^ommunity  colleges 
come  from  annual  income  levels  of  $16,000  or  higher,        -   ^ 

If  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  lowering  Pell  Grant^t  to  students  living  with  their 
parents,  then  the  rest  of  the  Pell  Grant  recipients  should  be  treated  uniformly, 
gardless  of  whether  they  house  ^luljei^^themselv^^^  board  and 

 !  '"^^  "  ""T     -  '  '^"V^ " 
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room  at  the  coUegtv  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  th©  co«ta  average  roughly 
the  same  m  both  cases. 

Tlie  coinniunity  colleger  are "very  thankful,  of  course,  that  you  are  trying  to  do" 
away  with  the  half^xwt  limitation.  For  the  students  whose  level  of  eligibility  and' 
overall  co«ts  do  not  qualify  them  for  a  maximum  Pell  Grant,  we  would  prefer  to  see  ' 
their  grantii  determined  by  a  uniform  percentage  of  cost,  such  as  60  percent  or  70 
^percent;  as  wm  envwioned  in  the  1980  Amendments.  We  would  not  resist  the  75  per-  ^ 
\  cent  which  you  are  allowing  for  tuition  and  fee»,  provided  the  co«t  allowance  for  W 
other  expenses  has  a  floor  of  at  le^t  60  percent. 

The^  redefinitions  of  the  independent  and  dependent  student  status  that  you  pro- 
vide  m  ^t;B.  r>24q  can  be  another  vital  step  in  simplifying  the  financial  aid  program, 
ihis  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  community  colleges,  since  the  two-year  colleges 
serve  such  great  numbers  of.  older  students  who  should  not  have  to  prove  that  they 
'  provide  tor  themselves.  As  you  propose,  the  students  who  are  24  or  older  should  be 
spared  the  red  tape  of  documenting  their  independence. 

On  Cbliege  Work-Study,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Administration's^ proposals  that  Coop- 
erative Education  be  moved  into  worknstudy,  and  that  work-study  students  be  pro« 
grammed  to  help  functionally  illiterate  adults  acquire  basic  skills,  give  us  some  con- 
cern. 

While  the  community  college 'associations  are  supporting  *'in  principle"  -the  liter-  * 
ac>'  tutoring  for  adults,  we  feel  the  work-study  program  itself  ^ould  be  kept  free  of 
precedents  that  eventually  could  divide  it  up  into  a  host  of  special  setasides.  Com-- 
munxty  colleges  are  natural  environments  for  providing  work-study  and  cooperative 
programs.  Our  existing  curriculum  is  adjustable  to  coop,  but  presently  there  isn't 
enough  funding  to  intergrate  practical  experience  into  the  course  work. 
\      r^u"  A^^^  ^^^^^      atnazing  job,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  rethinking  almost  every  phase 
\j5t  the  Act  Pernnt  us  to  comment  briefly  on  several  other  titl^,  where  we  feel  the 
^^^^Tconnnunity  and  technical  colleges  can  and  should  be  utilized. 

Our  view  of  Title  I  is  that  it  should  be  cast  in  a  wholly  new  direction.  While  we 
can  appreciaU^  the  emphasis  your  proposal  places  on  underserved  adults,  we  would 
hke  to  see  this  Title  focused  on  institutional  change.  Siipport  for  institutional  ad- 
justmenta  that  will  make  college  prt^ams  as  responsive  to  working  adults  and 
part-tmie  students  as  they  are  to  tiie  traditional  students  is  imperative.  If  the  na^ 
tionai  tjconomy  and  the  workforce  are  to  keep  pace  with  accelerating  technology  ^ 
and  global  competition,  all  universities  and  collies,  including  community  colleges, 
must  do  a  better  job  of  serving  working  adults  through  flexible  programs  and  re- 
sponsive»  quality  educational  delivery  systems. 

The  discretionary  grants  th^t  you  have  proposed  in  Part  B  to  support  literacy 
training,  proticiency  in  English,  m\d  j^pecial  tutoring  would 'be  highly,  beneficial 
Your  expandtKi  definition  oi  the  veterans  who  could  be  served  as  anyone  who  has 
received  an  honorable  dischiirge  is  another  positive  step.  Yet,  those  veterans  who 
have  received  less  than  honorable  discharge  are  probably  more  in  need  of  greater 
access  to  education  and  retraining.  In  addition,  guidance  and  help  itV>deveioping  a 
positive  self-concept  would  bring  about  attention  to  those  who  need  a  reaf^UHtment 
and  retraining  f)eriQd.  and  who  might  otherwise  be  lost  and  become  ^  greater 
burden  to  society. 

We  would  also  like  to  see  Title  11  targeted  in  a  new  direction,  to  help  colleges 
adapt  the  total  learning  process  to  technol(^ical  change,  rather  than- to  remain  fo- 
ou.stxi  chiefly  on  library  resources.  Our  Nation  has  benefited  from  the  use  of  UAe- 
communication  and  computer  technology  in  business,  industry  a^d  leisure  time* 
<Hlueation  could  also  benefit  from  their  use  to  facilitate  learning. 

You  already  kiiow,  Mr.  Cluiirraan,  that  the  community  and  technical  collegt!S 
want  to  see  Title  XI  broadened  to  encourage  urban  research  universities  to  work  in 
concert  with  community  colleges  to  meet  urban  needs.  Urban  problems  won't  bv 
auived  by  greater  restiarch— what  is  called  for  is  i\ew  emphasis  on  teamwork  in  - 
wHich  urban  institutions  pool  their  talents  to  solve  problems  of  decaying  cities  and 
Withered  resources.  Today,  we  are  no  longer  reactive  institutions,  but  proactive  and 
ready  to  pool  our  resources  to  allevinte  social  inadequacies.  Without  a  corrective  ap- 
proach to  urban  problems,  we  think  (\)ngrc^  is.  unlikely,  to  ever  fund  Title  XI.' 

Uist,  but  hardly  least,  Mr.  Cluiirman,  we  are  extremdy  pleased  that  your  bill  pro- 
vides a  new  Title  XII  to  renew  the  endowment  matching  grants,  for  which  you  have 
•      earmarked  Part  C  of  Title  Hi  by  your  amendments  of  last  year.  This  incentive  will 
promote  and  foster  an  increased  independence  and  self-snfficiency  that  will  ulti- 
mately create  greater  fiscal  prudency  and  responsibility  in  education. 

Community  colleg£>s  worked  hard  to  help  you  and  your  colleagues  establish  this 
aliocatjon  of  Part  C,  and  you  can  count  on  our  support  to  help  you  authorize*  and 
expand  the  funding  for  this  program. 
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It  is  with  admiratioji  and  respect  that  I  have  addreased  you  today.  Youf  sense  of 
urgency  in  dealing  with  higher  education  reauthorization  reform  is  heaxtemng— the 
trust  you  have  put  in  education  via  your  amendment  is  invaluable, 
•  ^        Thank  you  again.  ,  - 

STATEMENT  OF  SANDRA  RITTER,  TRUSTEE,  OAKLAND 
COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Ms.  RiTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
,  work  with  you  on  the  legislation  you  have  formulated  to  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  £!ducation  Act.  Your  determination  to  get  an 
early  start  on  reauthorization  has  pushed  a  lot  of  us  into  beneficial 
homework  about  what  our  colleges  are  doing  in  und  with  HEA  pro- 
grams. We  believe  that  homework  is  going  to  help  you  to  strength- 
en some  of  tiie  program's  to  benefit  our  people  and  our  Nation. 

I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  a  Joint  CJommission  on  Federal  Rela- 
tions of  the  Association  of  Community  Collie  Trustees  and  the 
American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges. 

As  we  contemplate  reauthorization,  we  find  our  thoughts  con- 
stantly touched  by  a  deep  admiration  for  the  existing  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act-.  As  F^erai  programs  go,  we  think  this  isTa  'monumen- 
tally successful  act.  Some  key  titles  in  the  act  have  never  achieved 
the  success  that  was  once  envisioned  for  them,  largely  because  they 
are  programs  that  never  could  be  efficiently  funded.  Significantly, 
some  of  the  most  critical  needs  facing  colleges  .today  relate  directly 
to  those  unfunded  Federal  commitments. 

Facilities  are  a  prime  example.  We're  not  talking  abo\^t  new 
buildings  or  bricks  and  mortar.  We  are  talking,  about  updating  and 
retrofitting  older  facilities  to  handle  emerging  technical  programs. 
As  you  have  been  told,  cost  estimates  on  this  backlog  are  greater 
for  highei-  education  as  a  whole  than  the  total  of  the  endowments 
of  all  U.S.  coiteges,  Jumped  together.  Years  of  tight  budgets  and 
funding  neglect  have  forced  delays  for  needed  uj^ading  and  pro- 
viding of  some  semblance  of  state  of  the  art  equipment.  Even  so, 
the  state  of  American  higher  education  today  benefits  enormously 
from  HEA. 

Because  the  deficits  are  making  the  competition  among  prc^ams 
so  acute,  the  attempts  to  restructure  and  improve  the  higher  edu- 
cation programs  must  be  approached  with  great  care.  It  is  more 
than  coincidence  that  the  Pell  Grant  Program  has  become  the  dom- 
inant feature  of  the  act,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  community  col- 
leges. 

The  vision  and  purpose  that  inspired  the  basic  opportunity 
grants,  the  belief  that  every  qualified  student  should  have  access  to 
postsecondary  learning  regardless  of  the  ability  to  pay,  is  the  same 
vision  and  purpc^e  upon  which  commumty  coUeg*s  have  been. 

built.  ,  u  • 

The  highest  priority  of  community  collies  m  the  reauthoriza- 
tion is  to  see  the  Pell  Grant  Program  renewed  and  strengthened, 
simplified  and  streamlined.  Clearly,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  proposals 
move  in  these  directions.  Making  the  grants  and  entitlements  for 
needy  students  as  you  propose  would  do  more  than  any  other 
single  step  to  both  simplify  and  strengthen  the  prograin  and  pro- 
vide students  with  greater  access  to  education.  Your  determination 
to  raise  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  to  $3,000  by  next  year  and  to 


wi?hX  w^^'^^/lu^  ^^^^f  ^"^P  continue  to  rise,  is  consistent 
Z^ii  m  ^t^^^-  ^i^nt  has  proposed  for  the  jieedy^tu-" 
dents.  We  support  this  aim.  ^ 

(S^r^^^  ''J^^''  }'^''\^^^  differential  allowances  that  are  proposed 

?f  Jtfr^  ^fw^u^^^'^i  ^  under 'the  fixed  cap  of  cSste 
tLttoi'?"'^  ^^i^^'^'^J^I''  «PP^i«^  for  commuter  studentedbr 
n^n^W       """^-.^^f  "r^^  '^P  seriously  undercuts  tlie 

program  s  core  intent  of  access  and  actually  deny  access  to  tens  of 

•  SoLmlf leveir^'^  applicants,  most  0/ them  from  the  ToweS 

Additionally  untold  other  numbers  of  needy  students"  undoubted- 
ly have  tound  their  persistence  m  the  college  inipededed  bv  the  can 
that  we  thought  had  been  abolished  in  the  198oSSent 

Community  colleges,  are  commuter  colleges.  They  provide  an 
almost  immediate  unlimited  source  of  highly  skilled  DriSession-^ilv 
motuva^  work  force  that  will  alleviate  IhVprobK^^^^ 
have.  These  community  colleges  serve  a  different  .clientele  than  4 
■  J^n^Uf  ^  f -t^e^f  should  be  no  fea;  of  community  colleges 
competmg  for  traditional  students  through  a  commuter  allowance. 

Data  on  full-time  Pell  Grant  recipients  show  that  more  than  80 
^rcent  oi  those  attending  2  year  colleges  have  family  incomes  of 
^8,000  a  year  or  less.  Only  6  percent  of  the  full-time  Pell  recipients 
in  community  colleges  come  from  annual  income  levels  of  S16  000 
or  mghtf.  ■  y  .  vj-t^jwu^ 

If  sC  good  case  can  be  made  for  reducing  the  Pell  Grants  to  stu- 
.  dents  hvmg  with  their  pa'rents.  then'  the  rest  of  the  Pell  Grant  re- 
#     uT^      Tci  ^  treats  uniformly,  regardless  of  whether  they 
f    house  and  feed  tiiemselves  off  campus  or  take  board  and  .room  at 
'  ?i"^Fu  •  ^here  IS  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  the  cost  average  is 

roughly  the  same  m  both  cases.  ^^veiafee  li, 

i  •  The  community  colleges  are  verv  thankful,  of  course,  that  you 
are  trying  to  do  away  with  the  half-cost  limitation  for  the  students 
whose  level  of  eligibility  and  overall  costs  do  not  qualify  for  maxi- 
:  mum  Pell  Grants.  We  woui^  prefer  to  see  their  grants  determinS 
by  a  uniforxn  percentage  of  cost,  such  as  60  percent  or  70  percent 
as  was  envisioned  in  ^^e  1980  a;pendments  -  P^rceni, 
.  .We.  would  not  resist  the  75  pei:cent  which  you  are  allowing  for 
tuition  and  fees,  provided  the  cost  allowance  for  other  expenses  has 
%  '^^^  redefinitions  of  the  independent 

student  and  dependent  student  status  you  provide  in  H.R  5240 

frrnm  Tm!"  w  51^u  %P  simplifying  the  financial  aid  pr<> 
gram  This  would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  community  colleges, 
since  the  i-year  colleges  serve  such  great  numbers  of  ^Ider  stu- 
2lvS  have  to  prove  that  they  provide  for  them- 

Asjou  profose,  the  student  who  is  24  years  or  older  should  be  • 
spared  the  redtape  of  documenting  their  independence. 

On  Ullege  Work-Study  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration's  pro- 
posals that  cooperative  education  be  moved  into  Work-Study  and 
that  Work-Study  students  be  programmed  to  help  functionally  illit- 
erate  adults  acquire  basic  skills,  give  us  some  concern.  While  the 
community  college  are  supporting  in  principle  the  literacy  tutoring 
J""!  ^^^  ^'^  Work-Study  Prograln  iti^lf  ^hnuW  hTl^^^ 
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free  of  precedents  that  would  eventually  jiJ^^jeit  into  a  host  spe- 
dal  set-asides.  ^^^gr 

Community  colleges  are  natural  environmerfSi^  for  providing  ^ 
Work^tudy  and  cooperative  programs.  Our  existing  curriculum  is 
adjustable  to  co-op,  but  presently  there  isn't  enough  funding  to  in- 
tegrate practical  experience  into  the  present  work  course. 

You  have  done  an  amazing  job,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  rethinking 
almost  every  phase  of  the  act.  Permit  us  to  comment  briefly  on  sev- ' 
era!  other  titles,  where  we  feel  the  community  and  technical  colleg- 
es can  and  should  be  utilized. 

Our  view  of  title  I  is  that  it  should  be  cast  in  a  wholly  new  direc- 
tion. While  we  caij  appreciate  the  empliasis  your  proposals  place 
on  unserved  adults,  we  would  like  to  see  this  title  focused  on  insti- 
tutional change.  Support  for  institutional  adjustments  tlxat  will 
make  cpllege  programs  as  responsive  to  working  adults  and  part- 
time  students  as  they  are  to  the  traditional  students  is  imperative. 
If  the  national  economy  and  work  force  ara  to  keep  pace  with  ac- 
celerating technology  and  global  competition,  all  universities  and 
colleges,  including  opmmunity  colleges,  must  do  a  better  job  of  serv- 
ing workifg  aduilS^  through  flexible  programs  and  responsive, 
quality  educational  delivery  systems. 

Mr.  KoGOVsEK.  Ms.  Ritter,  excuse  me  1  minute.  It's  fairly  impor- 
tant that  I  make  this  vote  and  I  am  going  to  excuse  myself.  And 
Vm  going  to  let  you  finish  your  statement  in  my  absence. 

The  comniittee  will  stand  in  recess  after  Ms.  Ritter  finished  her 
statement,  probably  for  5  or  10  minutes.  So,  if  you  would  excuse 
me,  but  if  you  would  please  continue,  we  are  getting  this  down  on 
the  record,  and  it's  important  that  you  finish  your  statement.  But  I 
ask  your  indulgence.  So,  please  continue. 
Ms.  RiTTKR.  j^t's  like  going  to  a  party  with  no  one  else  there. 
The  discretionary  grantii  that  you  have  proposed  in  part  B  to 
support  literacy  training,  proficiency  in  English,  and  special  trig- 
gering would  be  highly  beneficial.  Your  expanded  definition  of  the 
veterans  who  could  sei-ve  is  anyone  who  has  received  an  honorable 
discharge,  and  it  is  another  psitive  step. 

Yet,  tho^  veterans  who  have  received  less  than  honorable  dis- 
charges are  probably  more  in  need  of  greater  access  to  education 
and  retraining.  ,  ? 

In  addition,  guidance  and  belp  in  developing  ^  positive  selt  con- 
cept would  bring  about  att|n^ion  to  those  Who  need  a  readjustment 
and  retraining  period,  and  who  might  otherwise  be  lost  and  become 
a  greater  burden  to  society.  We  would  also  like  to  see,  in  title  II, 
targeting  in  a  new  direction  to  help  colleges  adapt  the  total  learfr 
ing  process  to  technological  change,  ratiier  than  to  remain  focused 
chiefly  on  library  resources.  Our  Nation. has  benefited  from  the  use 
of  telecommunication  and  computer  literacy  in  business,  industry, 
and  leisure  time.  Education  could  also  benefit  from  tiieir  use  in  fa- 
cilitxiting  learning. 

You  already  know,  Mr,  Chairman,  that  the  community  and  tech- 
nical colleges  want  to  see  title  XI  broadened  to  encourage  urban  re- 
search univereitlo^  to  work  in  concert  with  community  colleges  to 
m^^t  urban  needs.  .  •  t_  • 

Urban  problems  won't  be  solved  by  greater  research.  What  is«i^^ 
fgr  is -^w  empha&i&,  of-.teamwm:k^-m-j&iikh .urban ipstitu- — 
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but  Sctiv^^^  '^^t"^  reactive  institutions, 

adJ>quadS  ^        resources  to  alleviate  social  in' 

Without  a  corrective  approach^' urban  problems,  we  think  Con- 
gress IS  unlikely  to  ever  fund  titleSSI 

thif^  'l.^pt,  Mr.  ChairWn,  we  are  extremely  pleased 

that  your  bill  provides  a  new  titi^  XII  to  -renew  the  en^o^S 
mJtehmg  gmnts  for  which  you  have  earmarked  part  C  of  t^«e  III 
by  your  amendments  last  year.  This  incentive  ^11  promote  and 
foster  an  increased  independence  and  self-sufficiency  that\Sn  uiti 
mately  create  greater  fiscal  prudency  and  riSilitf  i^^^^^^^^^ 

Community  colleges  worked  hard  to  help  you  and  vour  col- 
leagues establish  this  application  of  part  C  and  voulSi  coSnt^n 
our  support  to  help  you  reauthori;^  aS  expa^  th^lpr^^arT 

It  IS  with  admiration  and  respect  that  I  have  ad^Kd  you 
today.  Your  sense  of  urgency  in  dealing  with  higher  edSoa 
authorization  reform  is  heartening.  The  trust  yoThavrS  in  X 
cation  via  your  amendments  is  invaluable. 

Thank  you. 
/  [Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Penny.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  If  we  could  I'd 
"  ft:  I  P^"^i^^^  completed  their  testimony,  to  return  to 

their  chairs  for  one  last  question  before  we  move  on  to  the  neJS 

te^'te~ 

Mr.  Harrison.  Mr.  Chairman?  May  I  respond? 
Mr.  Penny.  Yesi.  ^        f     ■  . 

Mr.  Harrison.  i&  the  president  of  the  Association  of  Urban  Uni- 
versities I  have  spent  a  lot  of  time  thinking  about  this  question  aSd 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  respond  on  behalf  of  the  ^cSl 
tion.  I  came  here  today  with  the  undSstending  that  there  mSi 
something  oi  a  confrontation  between  the  community  colS  and 

A  universities  over  this  question.  ^oneges  ana 

A  *x        f"  listened  and  having  read  with  great 

panfl  thS  fthSnh^'""^       community  college  memb^^  of  the 
panel  that  I  think  the  question  seems  to  have  largelv  answered 

^'"S'll-  SiTtfrxT'  'S"'  *he  national  inter J»~ter 

8t,i-ved,  It  the  title  XI  made  provision  for  applied  research  tied 

'"m^  r"?.'"'^  f  economic  development,  and  ^^ter  ?rai^„^ 
Ms.  Kitter,  a  trustee  of  Oakland  Community  College,  says  thit 
the  community  and  technical  colleges  want  d  see  title  x/broad- 
en^  to  encourage  urban  research,  universities  to  work  in  concert 
.with  community  colleges  to  meet  urban  needs."  There  is  no  onfhi 
Jhat  sT'""*'""  Universities  who  could  ob^eS  S  a  w^d  of 

tiTSfi^^'  "^  ^'^'^  provides  for  consortiate  par- 

ticmation   nvolvmg  close  cooperation  between  urban  universities 

iyj:g!igggs-.Th<^  examples  of  what  onr  great  urban  universities  are  - 
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doing  now.  that  |au  heard  earlier  today,  were  replete  with  in- 
stances of  cooperation  between  our  members  and  their  neighbormg 
community  colleges.  And  we  would  like  to  see  that  'part  of  title  XI 
not  only  renewed,  but  indeed,  given  a  stronger  priority  in  the  Sec-; 
retary's  allocation  of  funds.  We  recommend,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
consortiate  applications  be  given  a  very  strong  priority  when  it 
comes  to  distributing  funds.  ,  , ,        ,  ,.1. 

If  the  community  colleges,  which  do  remarkable  work  m  the  non- 
research  area,  and  work  in  concert  and  work  tied  together  with,, 
and  work  in  consortium  with  the, urban  universities,  can  continue 
to  do  so,  ,  we  think  that  would  be  the  best  possible  use  ot  higher 
education  resources  on  t^e  urban  scene.  * 

NtJW,  I  don't  want  to  seem  disingenuous.  There's^^a  nuance  here. 
Wfe  would  not  like  to  see  the  title  changed  in  its  nature.  We  think 
thWe  is  already  manpower  training  legislation  on  the  books,  which 
thisS^einmittee  has  labored  long  and  hard 'to  put  there,  under 
whiciithe  community  colleges  can  put  their  resources  to  work  m 
the  manpower  training,  area.  We  would  like  to  Work  in  consortium 
with  those  community  colleges  in  that  area  top. 

Title, XI  is  essentially  an  applied  research  and  services  title.  We 
would  like  to  ^lave  it  remain  such.  But  cei-tamly  we  would  look  for- 
ward with  eagerness  to  seeing  title  XI  funded  so  that  both  the  r^ 
sources  of  the  community  colleges  and  the  urban\  universities  could 
be  used,  each  doing  what  it  can  do  best.  I  was  delighted  to  hear  the 
AACyC  testimony  this  afternoon.  I  think  it  essentially  solves  the 

.problem.  ,  ii        ^        *■  <> 

*    Mr.  Penny.  Does  anyone  else  want  to  respond  to  that  question;' 
If  not.' we  doa't  have  any -further  questions  for  these  panelists. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony  this  afternoon.  . 
"  We  call  forward  the  next  panel,  Dr.  EdWar^  Fort,  chancellor, 
North  Carolina  A&T  University;  Dr.  Raymond'  Burse,  president, 
Kentucky  State  University;  Dr.  George  Ayers,  president,  Chicago 
SUite  University;  Dr.  Prezell  Robinson,  president,  bt,  Augustine  s. 

^^Oh^boy  If  you  don't  mind,  we're  going  to  have  to  recess-and  I'm 
going  to  have  to  run  my  legs  off.  I've  got  5  minutes  to  get  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  We'll  take  a  brief  recess. 

Mr  Andkkws.  We'll  ask  the  meeting  to  come  to  order,  please, 
and  let  me  first  of  all,  on  behalf  of  everybody,  just  profusely  apolo- 
gize These-days  1  just  don't  know  what's  going  to  happen  about  the 
time  pressures  here.  We've  just  had  three  consecutive  votes,  which 
was  known  to  the  membership.  In  other  words,  after  the  first  one, 
had  I  or  .some  other  member  'tried  to  get  here,  we  couldn  t  have 
gotten  here  before  the  belts  would  have  rung  to  go  back  for  the 
next  vote,  so  that  accounts— that's  the  most  immediate,  Imminent 

^'^n  addition  to  that,  I  chair  one  of- the  Subcommittees  of  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  personally,  and  we  have  jurisdiction  over  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  the  Head  Start,  the  Follow  Through  C^A,  Juvenile 
Justice,  and  Delinquency  Prevention,  Missing  Childreiis  Act,  and 
authority  for  all  of  those  programs  expire  this  year.  The  bpeaker 
has  informed  all  of  us  that  any  bills  other  than  appropriations  that 
are  going  to  be  considered  on  the  House  floor  this  year  have  to  be 
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out  of  full  committees  and  "reported  to  the  Rules  Committee  by 
May  15. 1  have  two  pnmary  opponent^  in  North  Carolma  and  I  just 
dont  know  what  any  of  us  can  do  for  time.  But  I  do  apologize  and 
xf  i^^^"  ^^f.  then,  with  Dr.  Edward  B.  Fort,  chancel- 

lor North  Carolina  A&T  University  in  Greensboro. 

1  Will  have  to  go  shortly  to  the  suticomraittee  I  chair  and  hopeful- 
ly one  of  the  other  members  will  arrive  before  that.  I  hxjpe  I  can 
stay  until  they  do  arrive; 
All  right,  sir.  Yes,  sir,  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
IPrepared  statement  of  Dr.  Edward  B.  Fort  follows:]  * 
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PssPAKSo  Statsmient  qv  Du.  Eowakd  B.  IFort,  GH*jJcitLU>K,  NoKTH  Casouna  A&T 

'  IT  I^QUITE  APPARENT  THAT  AS  ijHE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  BEGINS 
THE  COUNT  DOWN  TO  DECISIONS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  STATUS  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  AS  FAR  A?  FY  1985  IS  CONCERNED  -  SOME 
CHANGES  HUST  BE  WADE  IN  THE  POSTURE  CURRENTLY  BEING  DEFINED^ 
BY  THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION.    A  FIRE  stoRM  OF  CONTROVERSY  HAS 
ERUPTED  BECAUSE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION'S  INSISTANCE  UPON  A  REARRANG-  , 
INGOF  FINANCIAL  AID  PRIORITIES.  FOR- EXAMPLE,  SUCH  THAT  THEY  WILL 
.  RESULT  ^  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  PARTICIPANTS  . 
IN  CURRENTLY  EXISTING  flNANCIAL  AID  PROGRAMS.    SHOULD  THAT  OCCUR, 
THEN  A  CLEARLY  IDEfiTIFIABLE  DEVASTATING  IMPACT  WILL  OCCUR  AS 
DIRECTLY  RELAXED  TO  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  UNIVERSITIES.   MKE  NO 
MISTAKE  ABOUT  IT  -  IF>  IN  FACT,  k  ARE  CURRENTLY  IMMERSED  IN 
THE  ETHOS  OF  HIGH  TECHNOLOGY  -  THEN  OUR  CHALLENGE  IS  ONE 
OF  PREPARING  THE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  OF  TODAY  FOR  SUCCESS  IN  THE  ARENA 
OF  TOMORROW'S  TECHNOLOGY.    UNFORTUNATELY  -  AS  INDICATED  BY  DAVID 
SAXXON,  RETIRED  PRESIDENT  OF-  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA  SYSTEM.  ,  . 
"THE  PROBLEM  IS  THAT  EDUCATED,  INTELLIGENT,  INQUISITIVE 
PEOPLE  ARE  UNABLE,  CONSISTENTLY,  TO  BRING  INFORMED 
JUDGEMENT  TO 'BARE  ON  QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  IN  ALMOST 
ANY -WAY  TO  SCIENCE- AND  TECHNOLOGY  QUESTIONS  OFTEN 
VITAL  TO  THE  WELFARE  OF" EACH  OF  US  AND  INDEED  TO 
THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  WORLD.    INSTEAD  THE  VAST  MAJORITY 
OF  BROADLY  EDUCATED  PEOPLE  MUST  RELY,  AND  ARE  AT  T 
^.  MERCY  OF  THE  TESTIMONY^D  ASSERTIONS  OF  OTHERS.  '  , 
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FURTHERMORE. ..THE  DEGREE  OF  RELIANCE  ION  SUCH  TESimONY] 
REQUIRED  DEMANDS  FAITH  THAT  BORDERS  ON  THE  CREDULOUS. 
ONE- OF  THE  DiSTINGUISHINS  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  LIBERAL 
EDUCATION  IS  THAT  IT  SHOULD  PROVIDE  JUST  THAT 
CRITICAL  SENSE  WHICH  RAKES  ITS  POSSIBLE -TO  *,  ■ 

WINNOW  OUT  THE  MERITRICIOUS  FROM  THE  MERITORIOUS. 
YET.  MANY  LIBERALLY  EDUCATED  PEOPLE  ARE  UNABLE 
TO  DO  ANYTHING  OF  THE  SORT  WHEN  IT  COMES  TO' 
SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY.      .         '    j    .  ^ 

OUR  SOCIUY  is  BECOMING  INCREASINGLY  AND" IRREVERSIBLY 
TECHNOLOGICAL,,  SCIENTIFIC  INVESTIGATION  IS  INCREASINGLY 
AND  IRREVERSIBLY  CONCEto  WITH  UNIMAGINABLE  EXTREMES 
OF  SPACE  AND  TIME,  WHICH  REMOVES  IT  EVER  FROM  THE 
REALM  OF  OUR  DAILY  EXPERIENCE.'  UNLESS  WE  REQUIRE 
UNDERSTANDING,  WE  WILL  REMAIN  WHERE  WE  ARE  RIGHT  NOW, 
.  ,     AT  THE  MERCY  OF  EXPERTS  OR  WORSE/  OR  CHARLATANS  ' 
POSING  AS  EXPERTS. "1 

AS  SUGGESTED  BY  DANIEL- BELL  IN '.HIS  THE  COMING  OF.THF  PO^r. 

.-THE  RISE  OF  THE  NfW  ELITES  IS  BASED  ON  S^ILL  DERIVED  ' 
-    FROM  THE  SIMPLE  FACT  THAT  KNOWLEDGE  AND  PLANNING  - 
MILITARY  PUNNING,  ECONOMIC  PLANNING,  SOCIAL  PLANNING- 
HAVE  BECOME  THE  BASIC  REQUISITES  FOR  ALL  ORGANIZED 
ACTION  IN  MODERN  SOCIETY.    THE  HEMBEBS' OF  THIS  NEw' 
,    TECHNOCRATIC 'ELITE,  WITH  THED!  NEW  TEC-HNIQUES  OF 

BiaslpH  MAKING  (SYSTEMS  ANALYSIS,  LINEAR  PR0GRAM.^IN6, 
AND  PROGRAM  BUDGETING),  .HAVE  NOW  BECOME  ESSpTIAL 
TO  THE  FORMULATION  AND  ANALYSIS  OF  DECISIONS  IN  WHICH 
POLITICAL  JUDGEMENTS  HAVE  TO  BE  MADE, ' IF  NOT  TO  THE 
WEILDING  OF  POKER.    IT  IS  IN  THIS  BROAD  SENSE  THAT 
SPREAD  OF  EDUCATION,  RESEARCH,  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
HAS  CREATED  A  .NEW  CONSTITUENCY  -  THE  TECHNICAL  AND 
"    PROFESSIONAL  INTELLIGENTSIA."^ 

1   ^ 

David  Saxxon,  Reared  President  -  University  of  California  System 

^^''%l!i'koUl-iWS-^h^t^^^  '-^'^  YORK: 
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IF.  IN  f'aCT,  the  rise  QF  A  NEW  TECHNOCRATIC  SOCIETY  IS  WITH  US  -  . 
THEN  WE  MUST  INSURE' THE  REALITY  THAT  STUDENTS'  -  INCLUDING  THOSE  EN- 
ROLLED IN  HISTORICALLY  BLACK  UNIVERSITIES  -  GET  A' PIECE  OF  THE  ACTION, 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  PROPOSES  FIfiANCIAL  AID  CUTS 

ONE  OF  THE  MAJOR  CHALLENGES  CONFRONTING  HISTORICALLY  BUCK 
UNIVERSHIES  TODAY  IS  THAT  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  PROJECTED  CUTS  IN 
FINANCIAL  AID.    ACCORDING  TO  RECENTLY  RELEASED. If/FORMTiON* FROM 
THE  AMERICAN  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION,  MOST  OF  THE  PROPOSED  FINANCIAL 
AID  CUTS  ENVISIONED  FOR  FY  85  BY  THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  WOULD 
COME  UNDER  THE  AEGIS  OF  A  PROPOSED  PRUNING  WHICH  WOULD  SL^SH  913.000 
AWARDS  TO  UNDERGRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE  STjJDENTS,    IN  FACT.,  j\CE  CIttS 
THE  REALITY  THAT  ...  ;  '  ! 

•     *A  RECENT  COLLEGE  BOARD  STUDY  REPORTED  AN  ALARMING  21Z 
■    DROP  IN  THE  VALUE  OF  STUDENT  AID  FISCAL  YEAR  i9gO  TO 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983.    DESPITE  A  REVERSAL  OF  TREND  BY  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  198^*  APPROPRIATION  (WHICH  CUT  THE  LOSS  TO 
19Z).  THE  REAGAN  BUDGET  WOULD  ACCELERATE  THE  ERIjSION  OF 
NEED-BASED  AID  TO  26S  SINCE  FISCAL  YEAR  1980.*^;, 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  SUGGESTED  THAT  WHILE  ON  ONE  H^ND  ■ 
PELL  GRANTS  WOULD  BE  MAINTAINED  AT  THE  FISCAL  198^1  LEVEL  0^  $2.8 
BILLION  .  WITH  AN  INCREASE  IN  THE  MAXIMUM  AWARD  FROM  $1900'- TO.  $3000  - 
.RESTRICTING  ELIGIBILITY  OF  MIDDLE- INCOME  STUDENTS  WOULD  BECOME  A  • 
REALITY  WITH  AID  TARGETED _ MERELY  TO  THE  MOST  NEEDY.  ADDITIONALLY. 
THE  SO-CALLED  "SELF-HELP"  FORMUi»A  WOULD  MEAN  THAT  STUDENTS  WOULD  BE 
EXPECTED  TO  CONTRIBUTE  A  MINIMUM  OF  $500  OR  iiOS  OF  THE  TOTAL  COLLEGE 
COSTS  THROUGH  WORK  OR  LOANS  BEFORE  RECEIVING  A  GRANT  UNDER  THE  PROPOSED 
PROGRAM.    BY  THE  ADM  IN ISTRTAT ION'S  OWN  ESTIMATES.  ACCORDING  TO  ACE. 
290.000  FEWER  AWARDS  WOULD  BE  MADE  THEN  CURRENTLY  ARE  AVAILABLE. 


3/CHARLiIS  SAUNDERS.  "MANY  CUTS  PROPOSED  JN  STUDENT  AlD."  HiGH£S_£lM;&liM 

Hnd  NaiiqML  AFfAi.ss  (Washington.  D.C:  American  Council  on  Education)  . 
Vot,  35.  Non)  Pg.  .1-  ■•  .  ■ 
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AND  SOS  OF  THE  REOUESTjlNG  FUNDS  WOULD  GO  TO  STUDENTS  KITH  PmiU. 
INCOME  .UTO  $12,000  fNNUALLY. 

AS  FAR  AS  SUPPLEMENTAL  EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITY  GRANTS  ARE  CONCERED  - 
(E.G.  SEQG)  -  THESE  WOULD  BE  ELmiNATED/  THIS  WEANS  THAfsOME  $555,000 
IN  AWARDS.  AS  CURRENTLY  FUNDED  AT  A  COST  $375  MILLION,  WOULD  BE  LOST.'  ' 
OUR  CAMPUS,  m  OTHERS  LIKE  IT.  NEED  THIS  PROGRAM  BECAUSE  IT  IS 
CRITICALLY  IMPORTANT  AS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  YOUNG  PEOPLE  «H0  DEPEND.  ' 
Al^WST  TOTALLY  UPOrPINANCIAL  AID.    EIGHTY  PERCENT  OF  THE  STUDENTS  AT  . 
NORTH  CAROLINA  A.  &  T.  STATE  UNIVERSITY  DEPEND'  UPON  SOME  FORM  OF 
'financial  AID  SUPPORT  TO  REMAIN  "IN  SCHOOL." 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION'S  PLAN  CALLS  FOR  NO  FEDERAL  CAPITAL 
CONTRIBUTIONS  AS  FAR  AS  NATIONAL  DIRECT  STUDENT  LOANS' ARE  CONCERNED, 
THE  TOTAL  COST.  CURRENTLY.  IS  $161  MILLION  FOR  APPROXIMATELY  W9.100 
AWARDS.      ,  \  • 

THE  'REA6AN  PACKAGE  CALLS  FOR  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  STATE VuDENT 
INCENTIVE  GRANTS.-  THUS '  JEOPARDIZING  304.000  AWARDS  AT  A  COST  OF 
$76  MILLION  IN  MATCHING  STATE  FUNDS.    MY  RESEARCH  SUGGESTS  THAT 
ALTHOUGH  MANY  STATES  OVERMATCH.  AT  LEAST  15  RELY  ON  FEDERAL  SHARES 
FOR  i|O-50X  0F  TOTAL  FUNDING  IN  THIS  AREA.    IT  IS  DIFFICULT  TO  DISCERN  ' 
WHY,  THE  ADMINISTRATION  SUGGESTS  THAT  JHE  FINANCIAL  AID  PROGRAM  CAN 
«E  STREAMLINED  WITH  THE  ELIMINATION  OF  STATE  STI&ENT  INCENTIVE  GRANTS. 
WHAT  WILL  HAPPEN.  OF  COURSE.  IS  THAT  THOUSANDS  OF  STUDENTS  kill  NO 
LONGER  BE  ABLE  TO  REMAIN  ON  CAMPUS,  '-■  •,  ' 

AS  FAR  AS  GUARANt^ED  STUDENT  LOANS  ARE  CONCERNED. "^HIS  SEGMENT 
OF  THE  PACKAGE  WOULD  BE 'REVISED  SO  AS  TO  REQUf|^^T  ALL  FINANCIAL 
AID  RECEPIENTS  WOULD  HAVE  TO  UNDERGO  A  "NEEDS  TEST*  TO  DETERMINE  THE  ' 
AMOUNT  OF  THEIR  Loan,    the  REAGAN  "ami  N  I  STRAT  ion  HAS  APPARENTLY  MI\m'A~:Z 
ITS  ATTEMPT  OF  LASJ  YTAR  TO  DOUBLE  THE  ORGINAL  FEE  TO  lOS  FOR  GRADUATE 
STUDENTS.  HOWEVER.  THE  Ji££2£  lESI  WOULD  SIGNIFICANTLY  RESTRICT-   ^  ' 
ACCESS  TO  LOANS  BY  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  AS  WELL  AS  INDEPENDENT  UNDER- 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS  IN  PUB15C  INSTITUTIONS  SUCH  AS  OUR  OWN.  SUB- 
STANTIAL SAVINGS  WOULD.  CONCURRENTLY.  BE  SOUGHT  THROUGH  LEGISUTIVE 
CHANGES  TO  INCREASE ^ STATE  LOAN  AGENCIES'  SHARE  OF  DEFAULT  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE COSTS.  > 

m  THEN/ FINALLY.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  WOUID  ELININATE.  TOT^HY, 
ammi  support  -  barely  sever  weeks  AFTFR  THF  SLPARTISAN  NAIinNAC  • 
CQ?yiISSIQN  ON -STUDENT  FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  REPORTED  SFHIOHsSms  (^p 
~  -'STRESS*  IN  THIS  SECTOR  -  AND  UNANIMOUSLY  DECyv^D  MT  FEDERAl^A|iPPORT 
IS  fig§QL;^T£ll  mP£P£NSIl?L£  REU^TIVE  TQ  THE  CONTiNUATION  OF  EXCFi  ifncf 
OR  GR/UIUATE  FBU^AT^ffl.  . 

THIS  MEANS  THAT  SOME  1700  GRADUATE  AND  PROFESSIONAL  OPPORTUNITY- 
FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  MINORITIES  AND  WOMEN.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  FELLOWSHIPS. 
FELLOWSHIPS  FOR  MINORITIES  ATTENDING  LAW  SCHOOL.  AND  LAW  SCHOOL  CLINICAL 
EXPERIENCE  GRANTS  NOW  TOTALLING  NEARLY  $16  MILLION  WOULD  BE  ELIMINATED. 

ON  WHAT  BASIS  DOES  THE  ADMIN  I  ST^ION  JUSTIFY  THE  ELIMINATION  OF 
THIS  KIND  OF  FISCAL  SUPPORT  AS  FAR  AS  GRADUATE  STUDENTS  ARE  CONCERNED? 

IF  THESE  PROPOSED  CUTS  PREVAIL  -  THE  FINANCIAL  AID  ARENA  WILL 
BECOME  A  DISASTER  AREA.    IT  COULD  BECOME  A  NATIONAL  DISGRACE;    IT  WILL 
.MEAN  THAT  THOUSANDS  OF  STUDENTS  WHO  NOW  DEPEND  .UPON  FINANCIAL  AiD 
AS  THE  BASIS  UPON  WHICH  THEY  GAIN  ACCESS  TO  POST-SECONDARY  EDUCATION  - 
WILL  BE  DENIED  SAID  ACCESS.  .iAND.  OBVIOUSLY.  IT  MEANS- THAT  Uf^GE  NUMBERS 
OF  BLACK  STUDENTS  WHO.  TRADITIONALLV. .MATRICULATE  AT 'HISTORICALLY  BLACK 
•  UNIVERSITIES  WILL. 'no  LONGER.  BE  , ABLE  TO  AHEND  THESE  CAMPUSES  FOR 
PURPOSES  OF  SECURING  THEIR  DEGREES. 
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THE  SLACK. CPU EGES  AND  t!NTVFR?;iTY  ^fT 

THINKS  TQ  CONGRESSMAN  PAUL  SIMON.  ATTORNEY  WILLIAM  BIAKEY, 
AND  others;  we  NOW  SEE  THE  POSSIBILITY  OF  RACE  SPECIFIC  L^ISLATION 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE  ENHANCING  OF  BLACK  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
NATIONALLY.    FOR  IF,  IN  FACT.  LESS  THAN  51  OF  THE  FUNDING  Ai^RDED 
-UNDER  TITLE  III  WENT  TO  HISTORICALLY  BUCK  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
DURING  FY  80  -  THE  TIME  HAS  NOW  COME  WHEREIN  SOMETHING  BE  DONE, 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  CONGRESS,  IN  CONCERT  WITH  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  EXECUTIVE 
ORDE^  NEARLY  TWO  YEARS  AGO  -^TO  APPROPRIATE  SIGNIFICANT  SUMS  OF 
DOLLARS  TO  BE  USED  FOR  PURPOSES  OF  INSURING  THE  PERPETUATION  OF  ' 
ACADEMIC  QUALITY  ON  THE  CAMPUSES  OF-TORE  THAN  100  HISTORICALLY  BLACK 
UNIVERSITIES  NATIONALLY.    THE  $150  MILLION  FUNDING  RECOmOATlONS 
FOR  FY  1985-85,  AS  DEFINED  IN  THE  BLACK- COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
ACT  -  WILL  MEAN  MUCH  TO  THOSE  OF  US  WHO  ARE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  INSURING 
THE  ONGOING  PERPETUATION  OF'OUALITY  QN  THESE  CAMPUSES.    IT  IS  QUITE  . 
CLEAR  TO  ME,  AND  MY  COLLEAGUES,  THAT  ONLY  WITH  THE  USE  OF  THIS  KIND 
OF  HONEY  WILL  WE  BE  IN  A  POSITION  TO  BENEFIT  FROM  THE  PURCHASING  OF 
NEEDED  SCIENTIFIC  AND  LABORATORY  EQUIPMENT,  THE  CONSTRUCTION  AND/OR 
MAINTENANCE  OF  LIBRARY  FACILITIES,  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  ADDITIONAL 
NEW  ACADEMIC  PROGfWlS  FOR  BLACK  STUDENTS  IN  THOSE^ DISCIPLINES  WHERE- 
IN' THERE  IS  UNDER  REPRESENTATION  OR  NO  REPRESENTATION,  E.G.  ENGINEER- 
ING, ARCHITECTURE,  PRE-MEDICINE'i  PRE-DENTAL,  FOREIGN  UNGUAGE, 
-.ECONOMICS,  AND  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION; .  THE  PURCHASE  OF  LIBRARY  BOOKS, 
PERIODICALS,  FILM  MATERIAL  Aip  THE  DEFRAiiNG  OF  EXCESS  COSTS  AS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  TUTORIAL  REMEDIATION  ON  OUR  CAMPUSES. 

mmzsmm  mn  green  was  correct,  years  ago,  when  she 

ASSERTED  THAT  TITLE  lil  DOLLARS  FOB  "DEVELOPING  INSTITUTIONS"  MIGHT 
y£RY,WELL  BE  A  EUPHEMISM  FOR  BUCK  INSTITUTIONS.    THIS  REALITY  TO  ' 


TO  THE  CONTRARY  NOTWITHSTANDING  -  'iT  I ^QUITE' APPARENT  THAT  TITLE  III  - 
IF  THAT  WAS  ITS  ORIGINAL'  I«TENI  -  IS  NO  LONGER  A  BLACK  UNIVERSITY  . 
PROGRAM.'   HENCE,  RACE  SPECIFIC  LEGISLATION  IS  NEEDED  AND  I  AM  URGING  • 

SI 

'IN  THE  STRONGEST  TERl^  POSSIBLE.  THAT  THE  UNIQUE  ROLE  OF  BLACK  COLLEGES 
ANU  UNIVERSltlES  IN  THIS  CENTURY  BE' ApDRESSED  ^ THE  CONGRESS/  AND> 

'PERHAPS  ONE  OF  THE  MOST  EFFECTIVE  WAYS  WH£R£EY  SAID  GOAL  CAN  BE 
ACCOMMODATED  IS  THROUGH  PASSAGE  CFJHIS  LANDMARK  LEGISLATION  -E.  G.  . 
THE , BLACK- XQLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITY  ACT.  \.  '  . 

ENHANCEMENT  OF  RESEARCH  LIBRARY  FACILITIES      '    ■  _      -  ' 

TR  IS^l  -  PART  C  OF  THE  RESEARCH  LIBRARY  RESOURCES  ACT  PROVIDED 
$J0  MILLION  FDR  RESEARCH  LIBRARIES.NATIONALLY.  ON  COLLEGE  AND  UNI- 
VERSITY CAMPUSES.  '  THE  FIGURE  FOR  1982,  1983  AND  198^4  WAS  $6  MILLION. 
CONGRESSMAN  SIMON  IS  NOW  PROPOSING  $15  MILLION  m  1985  AND  THIS 
MUST  BE -THE  YEAR  WHEREIN  BLACK  UNIVERSITIES  GET  A  PIECE  OF  THAT  ACTION. 
I  SUPPflRT  THE  SIMON  PROPOSALS  -  BUT  CALL  FOR  ONE  MAJpR  CHANGE  WITH 
REGARD  TO  HIS  RECOMMENDATIONS,  ', 

.     THE  HISTORICAL  RECORD-&LEARLY  SftSWS  TftAT  NO  BLACK  UNIVERSITY  . 
HAS  EVER  BEEN  ABLE  JO  SECURE  TUNDS  FOR  RESEARCH  LIBRARIES  UNDER  PART  ■ 
C  OF  TITLE  II.  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION.    I  FIND  UNACCEPT- 
ABLE -THE  EXPLANATION  FOR  THIS  ^S  BEING  THE  SUGG^ION  THAT  HISTORICALLY 
BLACK  UNIVERSITIES  DON'T  QUALIFY  FOR  THIS  ANNUAL  POOL  OF  PpERAL 
DOLtiARS  BECAUSE  OF  THE  FACT  THAT  THEY  DO  NOT  HAVE'' "MAJOR  RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES*,    THIS  SMACKS  0^  THE  SAME  KINI)  OF  UNACCEPTABLE  CONCLUSION 
ADVANCED  TO  MINORITY  JOB  APPLICANTS' BY  EMPLOYERS,  TELLING  THEM  THAT 
THE  REASON  WHY.  THEY  CAN'T  GET  A  JOB  IS  BECAUSE  *TH£Y  HAVE  NO 
^EXPERIENCE*.    PERHAPS  THE  REASON  WHY  NONE  OFTHE  1S90  BLACK  * 
INSTITUTIONS,  FOR  EXAMPLE,  QUALIFY  AS  THOSE  HAVING  MAJOR  RESEARCH 
LIBRARIES  !§  THE  FACT  THAT  THEY  HAVE  NOT  H^  ACCESS  JO  THOSE  ANNUAL 


ONS  WHICH  THE  PREDOHINANTLY  WHITE  I5<STITUTI0NS  AR£  NOW  CONTINUING 
TAIfr.    YES,  THE  GUIDELINES  CAN  BE  CHANGED'  AND  THEY  WSl  BE  CHANGED 
5H  THE  POLITICAL  AND  AGENCf  COTONICATION  PROCESS.    WE  MUST  " 
£RYTHING  WE  EAN  TO  ENCOURAGE  tOU  TO  CHANGE  THE  RULES  SO  THAT  IT 

POSSIBL£.  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  IN  THIS  NATION'S  HISTORY,  FOR 
■  UNIVERSITIES  TO  BECOME  RECIPIENTS  OF  DOLL;\RS  AVAIJJfflLE  UNDER  ' 
:  OF  fiTLE  II. 

JSION      •  ,  • 

'^GAIN,  THE  ISSUE  BEFORE  THE  HOUSE  IS  ONE  OF  DEFINING  THE  KIND 
.:iSI0tw<ING  PROCESS.  THE  KIND  OF  POlITICAL  POWER,  THE  KIND  OF 
.  SUPPORT,  AND  THe\iND  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRATEGY  WHICH  WILL  BE  , 
;ARY  TO  INSURE  THE  PROMULGATION  OF **MEMIC  QUALITY  IN  THOSE 
.ECOMDARY.  EDUCATION  INSTITUTIflNS  WHICH  FORM  THE  BACKBONE  OF 
'ION  AT  THE  COLLEGE.  LEVEL  FOR  BLACK  YOUTH.    AFTER  ALL  -  " 
;IMATELY  80%- OF  -ALL  THE  DEGREES  GRANTED  TO  BLACK  YOUTH  STILL' 
ROM  THOSE  I^RANTED  BY  HISTi^ICALlY  BLACK  UNIVERSITIES  AN^  ' 
ES.      .  ^  ■     .  ' 

UR  .RESPONSIBILITY  AS  LEADERS  OF  THESE  INSTITUTIONS  IS  THAT 
NED  WITH  THE  GALVANIZING  OF  ALL  THE  fORCES  NECESSARY  TO  mURE  '  ' 
ALITY  OF  MISSION  AGCOmOBATrON  IN  THAT  VEIN.    AND  THIS  IS  WHERE  . 
D  THE  HELP  AND  ASSISTANCE  OF  Th!  FEDERAL  CONGRESS.    OUR  CHALLENGE. 
UR  CHALLENGE.  IS  THAT  OF  SEIZING  THE  GAUNTLET  OF  OPPORTUNITY 
VING  FORWARD  ON  A  DELIBERATELY  CONTRIVED  PATH  DESIGNED  TO  INSUf^E 
ALITY  THAT  THE  DISPARITY  BETWEEN  THE  'HAVES"  AND  THE  ".HAVE  NOTS- 

irtim,  IF  f.or  eI!mi?;ated,  the  political  setting  in  which  we 

URSELVES  IliVOLVED  REPRESENTS,  FOR  SOME,  A  PERCEIVED  CRUCIBLE  OF 

IT  REPRESENTS  FOR  ^-.ANY,  A  BaItLEFIELD  OF  ENDURANCE.  IT 
ENTS  A  TESTING  GROUND  FOR  THE  STRONG,    IT  REPRESENTS" WHAT 
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BLACK  INSTITUTIONS  MUST  BE  ABOUT.  WITH  YOUR-  ASSISTANCE. 

IT  IS  TRUE  WE  HAVE  mi  A  LOT  OF  PROGRESS.  BUT  V/E  HAVE  NOT 
TRAVERSED  DR..  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING'S  M(5UNifAlN  TOP  YET.  REMEMBER. 
THERE  ARE  STILL  MA^^Y  RIVERS  TO  CROSS.  THE  SWAMPLAND  OF  -THE 
INVISIBLE  KAr  TO  TRAVERSE.  THE  INSIDIOUSNESS  OF  INDECISIVENESS  TO 
^WITHSTAND;  THE  OUTRAGE  OF  FISCAL  INSUFFICIENCY  TO  ENDURE.  AND  THE 
^HOBGOBLjN  BF  *IS  ANYONE  OUT  THERE*  TO  TOLERATE  -  AS  WE  SEEK  TO  BUIL9 
BETTER  PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO  ACCOMMODATE  THE  NgEDS  OF^OUR  STUDENTS 
ON  THESE  CAMPUSES.    ■  ' 
•  I  WANT  TO  CONGRATULATE  CONGRESSMAN  SIMON  AND  HIS  STAFF  AND 

MR.  BLAKEY  FOR  THEIR  DECISION  TO  JOIN  WITH  US  FOR  PURPOSES  OF 
INSURING  THAT  NOT  ONLY  SHALL  WE  BE  ABLE. TO  FIND  THE  TUNNEL.  BUT 
THAT  WE^SHALL  BE  ABLE  TO.  INEVITABLY,  FIND  AND  SEE  LIGHT  AT- THE 
END  OF.  SAME. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK,  EDWARD  B.  FORT,  CHANCELLOR,  NORTH 
CAROLINA  A4iT  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  Fort.  Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Those  of  us  from  North  Carolina  arte  delighted  to  have  you  in  this 
seat  this  afternoon.  ' 

I  am  going  to  attempt  to  squeeze  this  down  to  5  minutes  by  sum- 
marizing two  facets  of  the  presentation  and  then  reading  you  a 
page  and  a  half  of  the  third  facet. 

Edward  Fort,  chancellor  at  North  Carolina  A&T  State  Universi- 
ty, the  largest  historically  black  university  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  public  or  private.  My  remarks  are  based  upon  my  experi- 
ences as  a  chancellor  here  as  well  as  in  Wisconsin,  two  school  su- 
perintendancies  and  faculty  positions  at  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  Michigan  State  University. 

.  Lam  going  to  concentrate  on  three  things.  One, 'title  IV  with 
regard  to  financial  aid.  Second,  the  title  III  segment  that  relates  to 
Black  Colleges  and  Universities  Act,  and. third,  title  II,  part  C,  with 
regard  to  research  libriuies.  I  will  start  with  a  quote  from  Daniel 
Bell,  "The  Coming  of  me  Post-Industrial  Society"  as  it  relates  to 
high  tech  and  its  relationship  and  importance  to  students  that  are 
involved  in  matriculation  at  black  universities. 

Second,  1  will  summarize  hurriedly  four  or  five  salient  observa- 
tions related  to  the  Reagan  administration's  proposed  cuts  in  finan- 
cial aid.  Third,  I  will  then  read  the  pag^  and  a  half  on  title  III  re- 
lated to  the  proposed  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  Act,  and  then 
Lwill  finalize  this  statement  with  a  summarization  of  my  views  on 
part  C  of  title'  II  as-it  pertains  to  "research  libraries."  So,-  going 
'back  to  the  top  of  the  key,  I  will  begin  with  the  quote  from  Daniel 
Bell. 
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Our  society  is  becoming  increasingly  and  irreversibly  tedmological.  Scientific  in- 
vestigation IS  inereasinsly  and  irreversibly  concerned  with  unima^finabie  streams  of 
space  and  time  which  removes  it  ever  from  the  realm  of  our  daily  experience. 
Unless  we  require  or  understanding,  we  shall  remain  right  where  we  #re  now',  at 
the  mercy  of  expert*,  or  worse,  charlatans  podng  as  experts.  =^ 

Given  the  saliency  of  that  observation,  it  is  critically  important 
for  those  of  us  as  administrators  in  the  historically  black  universi- 
ties to  do  what  we  can  to  ensure  the  reality  that  our  young  people 
are  shored  up  against  the  possibility  of  that  advent. 
^  In  that  regard,  then,  the  cuts  that  the  administration  is  propos- 
ing as  far  as  financial  aid  is  concerned  are  summarized  thus  and 
they  will  have  a  massive  impact  upon  not  only  my  own  institution, 
.  with  nearly  6,000  students,  but  multiples  of  institutions,-  black  and 
white,  and  Chicano,  nationally. 

For  example,  the  ACE,  American  Council  of  Education,  research 
suggests  that  the  fiscal  year  1983  recommendations  would  slash 
about  913,000  awards  from  the  resumes  of  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students. 

Second,  even  though' the  legislation  called  for  a  continuation  of 
about  $2.8  billion,  the  fact  remains  tJiat  because  of  the  self-help 
concept,  we  would  be  talking  about  290,000  fewer  awards  than 
these  that  are  currently  available.  Third,  the  dimination  of  SEOG, 
if  the  Reagan  administration  had  its  way,  would  mean  a  loss  of 
(555,000  in  awards,  which  currently  approach  $375  million  national- 
ly,-and  that  would  be  a  tragedy.  The  655,000,  by  tha  way,  is  not 
dollars,  but  students,  translated  into  $375  million. 

With  the  elimination.  No,  4,  of  State  student  incentive  grants  we 
would  jeopardize  304,000  awards  at  a  cost  of  $76  ifiillion  lost  to  our 
students.  And  then  as  far  as  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  are  con- 
cerned,-the  needs  test  would  probably  vastly  eliminate  large  num- 
bers of  students  with  respect  to  access  to  higher  Vacation,  because 
they  just  simply  couldn't  meet  the  test.  « 

And  finally,  the  administration  has  proposed  elimination  of  total 
support  for  graduate  students  and  that  would  mean  the  loss  of 
some  1,700  graduate  and  professional  opportunity  fellowships  that 
are  mainly  spread  across  a  large  range  of  minority  and  female  pro- 
grams, at  a  cost  of  about  $16  million.  That  would  1^  horren'dous. 

Second,  with  regard  to  the  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  Act, 
as  a  part  of  title  III,  and  I'm  going  to  insert  a  correction  here,  it's  a 
loss  of  15  percent.  In  other  words,  less  than  15  percent  of  the  fund- 
ing awarded  under  title  III,  as-  of  fiscal  year  1980,  went  under  the 
aegis  Of  title  ill  to  black  universities  and  colleges  nationally.  The 
time  has  come,  therefore,  \yhere  something  has  to  be  done  by  the 
P'ederal  Congress  irf^concert  with  the  Presidential  Executive  order 
of  nearly  2  years  ago,  to  appropriate  significant  sums  of  dpilars  to 
be  used  for  purposes  of  ensuring  the  per{)etuation  of  academic  qual- 
ity on  the  campuses  of  more  than.  100  historically  blafck  universi- 
ties nationally.  , 

This  biU,  of  course,  calls  for  the  appropriation  of  $150  million  for 
fiscal  year  1985  and  1986,  as  defined  in  that  act,  and  that's  going  to 
-  mean  an  awful  lot  to  not  only  A&T,  but  black  universities  national- 
ly, inclusive  of  such  things  as  the  purchase  of  needed  scientific  and 
laboratory  equipment,  the  construction  or  maintenance  of  library 
facilities,  the  establishment  pf  additional  new  academic  programs 
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for  black  studeht^^  in  discipiineg  where  there  is  either  under-rfepre- 
sentation  or  no  representation  and,  of  course,  it  would  enhance  the 
prospects  for  getting  more  black  dentists,  or  potential  dentists,  ar- 
ciiitects,  physicians,  engineers,  and  foreign  language  specialists,  as 
well  as  economists,  into  the  pipeline. 

One  aspect  of  this  is  critically  important  in  our  own  university. 
We  a^iticipate  now,  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehensively  defined,  2- 
year  study,  undertaken  by  a  task  force  of  faculty,  to  begin  the  pro- 
mulgation of  activities  associated  with  the  construction  of  a  new  li- 

,  brary,  at  a  cost  of  between  $8  million  and  $10  million.  We  could, 
therefore,  use  moneys  that*  would  come  from  this  total  of  $150  mil-^ 
lion  package  for  purposes  of  enhancing  the  prospects  for  assuring 
the  adequacy  of  the  libraries  on  our  campus. 

And  then  finally,  in  1981  part  C  of  the  Research  Library  Re-„ 
sources  Act  provided  $10  million  for  research  libraries  nationally. 
Chairman  Simon  is  proposing  that  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  198(5 
that  amount  bi?  increased  to  $15  million.  The  problem  is  this,  Mr. 
Chairman:  The  record,  unless  Vm  incorrect,  shows  that  no  black 
university  has  ever  been  able  to  secure  funds  &r  research  libraries 
under  part  C  of  title  11,  from  the  U,S,  Department  of  Education.  I 
personally,  as  one  chancellor  of  an  historically <  black  university, 
find  unacceptable  the  explanation  for  this  as  being — or  suggesting 
that  historically  black  universities  somehow  can*t  qualify  for  this, 
annual  pool  of  millions  because  they,  quote,  '^l3on't  have  major  re- 
search libraries,"  whatever  that  means, 

Vm  suggesting  strongly  that  th^  committee  do  everything  it  can 
to  encoura^'a  cliange  in  th^  rules  so  that  it  will  not  be  possible  tor 

*t.he  occlusion  of  these  campuses  and  their  libraries  to  continue  into 
fiscal  year  1985  and  198^and  beyond. 

.  In  conclusion  then,  inTl  minute,  I  would  say  this,  that  the  issue  • 
before  the  Hous^  is  one  of  defining  the  kind  of  decisionmaking 
processes,  the  kind  of  political  power,  the  kind  of  fiscal  support, 
and  the  kind  of  organizational  strategy  which  will  be  necessary  to 
ensure  the  promulgation  of  academic  quality  in  these  postsecond- 
ary  educajtion  institutions,  which  form  the  backbone  of  college-level 
education  for  black  youth  in  this  country. 

After  ail,  approximately  80  perqpnt  of  all  the  degrees  granted  to 
black  youth  in  this  country  still  come  from  those  that  are  granted ' 
by  historically  black  universities ,  and  colleges,  including  North 
Carolina  A&T  Stat^  University  in  North  Carolina, 

Our  responsibility,  therefore,  as  leaders  of  these  institutions,  is  to 
galvanize  the  forces  necessary  to  ensure  the  reality  of  mission  ac- 
commodation in  that  vein., 

What  we're  involved  in,  in  conclusion,  is  this:  A  battlefield  of  en- 
durance. This  is  a  testing  ground  for  the  strong.-It  represents  some- 
thing that  black  institutions  must  be  about  with  your  assistance.  I 
would  surmise  that  we  prob&bly  have  not  traversed  Dr.  King's 
mountaintop  yet.  There  are  still  rivers  to  cross,  the  swampland  of 
the  invisible  man  to  traverse^  the  insidiousness  of  indecisiveness  to 
withstand,  the  outrage  of  fiscal  insufficiency  to  endure,  and  finally, 
the  hobgoblin  of,  *'Is  anyone  out  there?"  to  tolerate  as  we  seek  to 
build  better  programs  designed  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
students  thai  come  to  our  campuses,  such  as  those  in  North  Caroli- 
na, 
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ITiaiik  :^oti  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Well,  thank  ^ou  for  a  very  good  statement  and  for 
briefing  it  quite  well. 

I'd  like  to  just  share  with  you  what  I^hear  from  some  of  the 
members  of  the  House  who  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a 
member  of  this  subcommittee  and,  hence,  I  suppo&e  perhaps  to  a 
greater  extent  than  otherwise,  they  share  some  of  their  thinking 
■  with  me  in  the  consideration  of  the  big  deficits  and  debt.  That,  of 
course,  is  what  we  hear  when  we  go  home,  perhaps  more  than  any  * 
other  one  subject,  I  suppose.  That  varies.  It  depends  somewhat  on 
what  was  on  "Sixty  Minutes"  the  Sunday  night  before,  and  so 
forth.  . 

But  as  a  gener4il  rule,  the  deficit  matter  is  what  the  press  talk 
^  they  come  in,  "What  are  you'  going  to  do  about  the 

debt.'  And  so  that's  obviously  not  only  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
back  home;  it's  obviously  on  all  our  minds.  And  in  the  area  of  Fed- 
eral assistance  of  whatever  kind,  to  higher  education,  I  don't  see 
any  threat  of  miyor  cuts  in  any  of  the  programs  that  giaftd  higher 
education  except  in  the  area  of  student  financial  assistance.  Many 
members  are  reading  things,  hearing  things,  and  so  forth,  that 
cause  them  to  think  that,  rather  than  having  the  several  programs " 
through  which  that  financial  aid  is  provided  to  students.Npiany  of  ' 
the  members  are  of  the  opinion  that  various  of  them  should  be  re- 
duced in  amounts  of  appropriated  funds. 

But  not  totally.  They  would  direct  those  funds  so  as  to  make 
them  available  to  students  on  some  sort  of  a  family  means  test 

Ciis.  In  other  words,  they  hear  a  lot-of  stories  about  families  with  4 
te  high  incomes  whose  children  somehow  or  other  rfeeive  Feder-  " 
al  or  partly  Federal  funds  to  assist  the  higher  education  of  the  chil- 
*j^A^°^        family  which  has  a  combined  income  of  $50,000  or  ' 
$70,000  or  whatever.  The  members  catch  a  hard  time  back  home  > 
for  that  kind  of  thing  when  it's  in  the  press  and  so  forth,  and 
they  re  more  inclined  to  programs  that  provide  money  to  those  that 
are  perceived  to  really  have  financial  need  for  that  money,  in  order 
to  obtain  that  d^ee  of  education -to  which  they  aspire. 

I  just  share  that  with  you,  as  a  political  fact  of  life,  that  is  a  very 
prevalent  feeling  here. 

Dr.  Fort.  Between  75  and  80  percent,  Mr.  Chairm^,  of  the  stu- 
dents on  our  campus  are  involved  in  some  form  of  financial  aid 
funding.  - 
Mr;  Andrews.  Seventy-five  to  eighty'/ 

Dr.  Fort.  Between  75  and  SO.  It  fluctuates  and  has  for  the  last 
.  ,    SVi  years. 

Right  now  it's  at  about  78  percent, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Seventy-eight? 
Dr.  Fort.  That's  right. 

Mr.  Andrews.  About  what  proportion  of  your  lS>tal  budget  comes 
from  the  financial  assistance  received  by  thai  78.perceift  of  voiir 
student  body? 

Dr.  Fort,  We  operate  a  $28.1  million  budget,  State  funds.  Add  to 
that  the  millions  that  come  from  Federal  sources  and/or  founda- 
tion sources  and  the  amount  increases  to  §45  million.  So,  our  total 
budget  is  $45  million  for  nearly  6,000  students.  And'  I  would  say 
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that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  that  less  approximately  2y%  mil- 
lion, is  tied  up  in  Federal  funding. 

For  example,  and  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  financial  aid,  but 
-  we  re  involved  with  13  other  black  institutions  in  a  $5  million— Fm 
S5orry,  a  5-year,  $4  million  grant— for  research  facilities  construc- 
tion from  OSD  A, 

Mr,  Andkkws,  Yes.  « 

Dr,  FoHT.  Our  campus  generates  the  thil-d  highrat  acumen  of  ex- 
f  ternally  procured  dollars  from  the  Federal  coffers  of  any  institu- 
tion in  the  State,  behind  Cliapel  Hili  and  the  City  University  at 
Raleigh. 

So,  we  are  heavily  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Government,  as 
associated  with  the  issue  of  non-State  funds,  the  differential  be-  . 
tween  the  $28  million  that  I  quoted,,  and  the  §45  milliori  total. 

Mr.  Andrews.  Yes. 

A&T  has,  of  course,  a  long  and  distinguished  reputation  in  the 
field  of  agriculture, 
Dr,  Fort.  That's  correct. 

Mr.  Andrews.  What  ptjrcentage  of  your  graduating  class  obtains 
/    degrees  In,  of  one  kind  or  another,  research  or  otherwise,  in  the 
field  of  agrurulture,  in  the  brpad  sense  of  that  term? 
Dr,  Fort,  Beftw^een  10  arid  15  percent.  *  " 

Mr.  Andrews,  I  see.  *  ' 

Dr.  Fort.  I  might  mention  ^hat  I  envision  ^md  view  the  high 
technical  mission  of  this  institution  as  being  inclusive  of  the  School 
.  of  Agriculture,  with  particularized  reference  to  agribusiness,  agron- 
omy  and,  of  course;  animal  science  administration. 
^    ^   Mr,  Andrews.  Yes. 

Dr.  Foht.  As  well  as  preparation  of  baccalaureate  degrees  and 
environmental  protection.  If,  you  add  to  that  the  engineering  sci- 
ences, industrial  technology,  business  administration,  &nd  comput-  ^ 
er  science,  then  you,  in  effect,  have  one  of  the  most  highly  techni- 
cal institutions  in  the  entire  State  of  I^forth  Carolina, 

Mr.  Andrews.  All  rig)it.  Next  we  have  Dr,  Raymoitd  Burse, 
presidep*riCentucky  SUite  University,  Dr,' Burse,  we  are  pleased  to  - 
have  wu  with  us£ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr,  ??aymond  Burse  follows:] 

^     Ph)!H4Red  StATKMKNrr  OF  Raymond  M.^uk^k.  i^RxsiDSNT,  Kiintucky  Statk 

Univkksity 

Qiairman  Simon  aud  membtw  of  the  Houuk?  of,  Representatives  Committer  on 
•    Eciucation  and  I^bor'g  Subcommittee  on  Pc»itsecondary  Education,  f  am  apprecia- 
live  and  thanUjitil  of  the  invitatipn  extended  to  me  to  aopear  before  you  to  testify 
\       and  share  witi#you  n^y  comntents,  feuggc*»tidhs  and  recommendations  regarding  pnv 
^      pusais  for  legiA^iation  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Slducation  Act  of  1965.  There  can  be 
little, doubt  in  anyone's  mindHhat  the  Federal  response  to  the  educational  needs  of 
our  citi74>nr^  ha«  had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  development  of  our  country  and 
;    \  it^  people.  Lven  though  the  programs  which  have  been  e«taWished  and  implemented 
^  have  had  a  tretnendou^j  impact,  ba^xi  on  ihe  current  status  of  education  in  this 
country,  v^e  still  face  a  gi-eater  challenge  and  it  is'  to  the  overcoming  and  meetiiw  of 
thi.s  challenge  that  our fattention  should  be  direct*,*d. 

.1  am  herc^  tociay  President  of  a  high  quality  institution  of  hjgher  education. 
Kentucky  State'  University,  as  President  of  a  public  historically  black  institution 
and  as  an  Anierican  citizen  deeply  interestisd  ii^  the  future  development  of  our  edu- 
ciitionai  system.  Kentucky  State  University  was  foundi>d  in  1886,  as  an  institution 
for  the  eduaition  of  blacks  and  in  1890  was  designated  as  a  land  grant  institution 
under  the  1800  Land  Grant  Act  (the  Second  Morrill  Act).  Today  KSU  i»  a-multicul- 
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tural,  multiracial  institution  dedicated  to  providing  to  its  itudentu  the  liighest  qual- 
ity education  it  can  deliver. 

Kentucky  State  University,  in  spite  of  some  of  its  problems  of  the  past,  has  been 
producing  students  weM  educated,  trained  and  qualified  to  undertake  work  in  their 
chosen  fields  and  to'be  auccesiiful  in  graduate  ^hooL  Kentucky  State,  like  a  great 
many  other  public  historically  black  iiuititutions,  for  a  number  of  years  received  the 
crunibs  of  educational  financing  from  the  table  of  state  public  fuiancing  and  aa  a 
consequence  did  not  always  progr^  aii  it  would  have  liked  or  needed  to  in  order  to 
remain  at  the  cutting  edge  of  educational  development.  In  spite  of  the  abiitence  of 
the  funding  that  was  necessary  to  achieve  these  objective,  this  institution,  KSU, 
like  its  sister  public  historically  black  instdtutiona,  contitui^  to  survive  and  to  make 
and  have  a  meaningful  impact  upon  the  lives  of  students  and  in  particular,  black 
students.  ^ . 

The  disparity  in  funding  received  by  historically  black  and  traditionally  white  in- 
stitutions lias  been  documented  in  the  records  for  a  number  of  years  and  I  do  not 
think  at  is  necessary  that  I  further  comment^on  that  fact;  however,  I  do  think  that 
just  one  other  further  indication  of  thi»  disparity  in  current  time?*  is  highlighted  by 
the  failure  of  Kentucky  to  come  to  the  realization  that  Kentucky  State,  being  a  full 
partner  in  {he  Kentucky  public  higher  education  system  arid  a  lajid  grand  institu- 
tion has  been  underfunded  because  under  the  Morrill  Act  for  the  1862  institutions, 
there  is  a  mandatory  state  match  of  the  Federal  funds  received.  For  the  1890  insti- 
tutions founded  under  the  Se<x)nd  Morrill  Act  no  such  mandatory  matching  is  re- 
quired. As  a  coriiiequence»  1862  and  1890  land  grant  institutions  in  the  same  state 
receive  difTei^ent  levels  of  support  from  the  state. 

Recently,  in  trying  to  come  to  grip**,  with  problem  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky,  the  path  of  least  resistance  was  to  provide  to  Kentucky  State  an  amount 
similar  to  that  provided  to  other  1890  institutions  by  their  home  state.  As  Exhibit  1 
illustrates,  motst  states  are  not  contributing  .anything  for  their  1890  land  grant  pro- 
grams and  thoee  states  whicli  are  contributing  are  doing  very  little  (tJiere  are  seven- 
teen  1890  Institutions  located  in  sixteen  stat^).  Th«se  1890  land  grant  institutions 
will  remain  under^rved,  undercapitalized  and  undiDrl'unded  because  of  this  dispari- 
ty. A  great  many  of  the  major  research  buildings  at  the  1862  land  grant  institutions 
were  built  with  federal  dolla2:s  and  now  today  wlien  the  1890s  need  such  facilities  it 
is  unwise  to  expend  such  funds  in  these  ways. 

More  specifically,  the  problems  which  an  iiistitution  like  Kentucky  State  facee  are 
both  immediate  and  long-range.  The  most  immediate  problem  is  to  continue  to  have 
a  90und  fmancial  picture  in  a  time  of  scarce  resource*  while  attempting  to  enhance 
academic  programs.  As  a  result  of  a  state-wide  Desegregation  Plan  mandated  by  the 
Office  of  Cw\l  Rights  of  the  U.S..  I>epartnient  of  Education.^entucky  State  Univer- 
sity is  going  through  a  tranformatiou  from  a  limited  comprehemive  university  to  a 
liberal  studies  oriented  public  institution  with  the  lowest  student-faculty  ratio  of 
■my  public  institution  in  the  Commonwealth.  The  transformation  has  brought  about 
growing  pains  and  has  required  and  is  requiring  that  the  University  reaSj&ess  what 
it  has  been  doing.  To  undertake  this  reassessment*  to  plan  new  programs"  and  to  im- 
plement those  programs  require  that  r^urc^  be  available  immediately.  In  many 
nisUHjces  the  resources  necessary  to  undertake  this  kind  of  activity  are  not  avail- 
able and  have  not  been  available  from  either  the  state  or  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. These  present  day  needs  place  great  pressures  on  what  an  institution  c^i  Ve- 
a^iHtically  do  knowing  that  its  resources  must  b«  allocated  in  a  way  to  ensure  the 
maintenance  and  operation  of  a  sound  and  well  managed  institution. 

The  long-rajige  problem  of  an  institution  like  KSU  is  the  realization  that  to  have 
an\  institution  that  is  self  sufficient,  there  must  be  a  base  of  financixd  support  that  is 
jstable,  can  be  counte^fi  on  at  all  times  and  over  which  the  University  hag  control  for 
the  allocation  of  resources.  The  aixswer  to  ike  long-range  pro^l^m  is  obviously  an 
endowment  for  such  institutions  which  is  not  subject  to  change  with  the  political 
winds  and, is  not  strapped  with  restrictions  on  what  an  institution  can  r^istically 
do  to  meet  the  chanj^ing  needs  said  demands  of  ita  student  body  and  the  other  clien- 
tele. 

Any  reauthorization  for  the  Higher  BMucation  Act  of  1965  must  be  one  that  deals 
directly  with  both  the  current  tod  i^hort-range.  problems  of  all  institutions  and  par- 
ticularly^ historically  black  institutipns,  and  deals  directly  with  the  long-range  prob- 
lems ot  these  institutions.  If  these,  kinds  of  questions  are  addressed  and  are  ad- 
dressed in  a  systematic  fashion  thai  allows  institutions  some  discretion,  then  the 
constant  need  tor  changes  td  be  made  to  make  snch  prc^ains  more  adept  to  current 
situations  is  aileviuted  as  the  needed  changes  can  be  made  at  a  level  where  the  most 
information  is  available,  the  solutions  clearer,  and  the  ability  to  make  modifications 
to  ensure  that  the  solution  addr^ses  the  problem  or  objective  is -easier.  But,  in  aJ- 
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lowing  such  discretion,  there  must  bt?  a  requirement  for  accpuntafaility  of  the  re- 
sources allocated.   *  ,  • 

Kentucky  State,  as  a  historically  black  institution,  is  now  poised  in  a  position  to 
provide  to  .  a  wider  population  (a  population  that  is  beyond,  that  of  just;biack  stu- 
Vdent«),  educational  opportunities  that  are  unique  in  Kentucky  and  the  Nation.  Ken- 
tucky State  University  for  years  accepted  those  students  that  no  other  institution  in 
the  Commonwealth  would  accept  and  wa«  very  succ^sful  in  educating  them.  And, 
even  today*  Kentucky  State  University  continue  to  be  an  institution  doing  a  good 
job  of  educating  students  and  in  particular  black  student*.  Though  KSU  enrolls  le«s 
than  10  percent  of  all  black  students^in  public  higher  education  . in  the  Common- 
wealth, it  awards  approximately  25  percent  of  all  baccalaureate  degrees  awarded  to 
black  students  by  public  institutions  in  Kentucky.  It  doe®  so,  not  as  a  degree  factory 
or  mill,  but  with  programs  designed  to  ensure  that  students  are  , truly  educated,  that 
they  learn  to  read,  to  write,  to  think  critically,  to  be  able  to  make  sound  judgments^ 
and  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  and  live  in  an  often  complex 
and  perplexing  society.  KStJ  awards  degrees  with  an  education,  not  just  degree 
This  realization  is  gradually  takiaig  hold  in  the  marketplace  in  which  KSU  operate* 
and  will  continue  to  take  hold  as  the  situation  chan^?^ 

What  KSU  is  doing  in  this  area  is  true  of  mo*t^  if  not  all,  historicaJJy  bWck  insti- 
tutions. And,  in  tbfe  present  day  environment  when  education  and  ita  quality  is 
being  called  into  Question,  when  the  literacy  rate  is  low  as  in  my  home  State  of 
Kentucky,  and  when  college  going  ipates  are  dropping  rather  than  rising,  we  ne^  to 
ensyre-that  access^  education  is^  available  and  that  those  institutions  which  have 
been  doing  the  job  will  continue/io  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  future.  We  can  ill  afford 
to  have  an  institution  (particu^rly  in  Kentucky)  that  is  ^serving  a  substantial  stu- 
dent population  to  no  longer  be  able  to  provide  ^ucational  servicen.  We  must 
ensureHhat  those  institutions*  doing  a  godd  job  continue  to  improve  and  change  to 
rneet  shifting  demands  and  that  the  tinancial  base  for  their  operations  becomes 
ik}under  and  more  secure.  ... 

To  address  the  long-range  and  short-term  pn^lems  of  Kentucky  State,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  proposal  put  forth  by  Chairman  Simon  addreftse«  in  a  very  poei- 
tive  manner  that  which  needed  to  ensuij:e  tha^  Kentucky  State  University  contin- 
ues to  be  a  purveyor  of  knowledge,  whei^  stiidehts  are  allowed  to  drink  from  a  well 
of  knowledge  they  did  not  dig  and  rto.  feel  the  heat  from  a  fire  of  reason  they  did  not 
start.  After  all,  that  is  what  education  is  about  and  te  which  we  should  be  dedicated 
and  committed.  , 

In  regard  to  I'itle  III  of  the  Chairman's  recommendatiions,  I  find  Part  B— 
Strengthening  Historically  and  Traditionally  Black  College  and  Universities,  to  be 
the  kind  of  short-mhge  infusion  of  capital  intp  my  Universi^  that  is  needed  to  help 
it  make  the  transition  required  under  the  Commonwealth's  Desegregation  Plan.  The 
-  Plan  is  desired  to  ensure  that  Kentucky  State  University  becomes  a  true  and  full 
participating  and  cooperating  member  of  the  system  of  public  higher  education  in 
Kentucky.  It  is  to  th^e  kinds  of  goals  and  ideas  r^rarding  public  historically  black 
institutions  that  ilie  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  should  be  direct- 
ed. For  this  nation  to  commit  as  is  recomtneuded  in  Part  B  of  Title  in  direct  grants 
and  allotments  to  these  institutions  for^  set  period  of  time  with  some  discretion  as 
to  where  to  expend  the  funds  like  the  areas  listed  in  proposed  Section  323,  would 
>  greatly  benefit  the  transformation  of  these  lnstituti(His  from  institution^  constantly 
having  to  take  money  from  Peter  to  ^y  Paul  The  availability  of  thes^  funds  would 
ensure  that  long-range  decisions  f  re  rnade  today  as  to  the  expenditure  of  current 
funds  so  as  to  eiisuce  the  stability  and  continuation  of  th^  institutions.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  becomes  the  best  way 'that  the  Congress  and  this  Nation  can  ensure  that 
,  these  institutions  continue  to  provide  the  kind  of  educational  opportunities  that  ev- 
eryone knows  they  have  been  the  providers  m\d  purveyors  of  for  years:         '  ^ 

If  these  funds  were  available  to  KSU  today,  we  would  use  them  to — 

1.  Enhance  our  academic  programs  around  a  true  liberal  arts  or  liberal  studies 
core  curriculum;  " 

2.  Purchase  the  nec^sary  equipment  to  keep  the  biological  and  natural  sciences, 
equipped  to  do  the  job  nec^aary  for  survival'^  /  ■ 

3.  Purchase  additional  computer  equipment  to  m'eet  a  need  that'has  our  institu- 
ti9n  grappling;      ^  •  . 

•  4.  Keep  the  University's  library  updated  and  current  for  student  and  faculty  use; 
5.  Renovate  decay  in  institutional  facilities;  / ,  / 

B,  Implemant  a  proposed  newj^rogram  of  writihg  across  the  curriculum,  as  KSU 
Idealizes  that  effective  communication  is  both  oral  and  written. 

*  7,  Assist  faculty  members  to  complete  te'rmij>ul  degrees  or  be  retrained  in  areas 
needed  at  KSU;  ajid    ,    •  , 
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8.  Continue  our  student  services  and  oounfieling  pro-am  net?ded  to  eii«ure  that 
raore  students  who  enter  KSU  lea^  with  a  degre^  (increatJtjd  retention). 

Thetie  activities  are  not  new  or^^^Iopmental  but  are  what  makes  an  institution 
of  higher  education.  To  improve^  and  ienhance  the  it^&m»  I  have  listed  will  ensure  a 
sound,  stable  and  self  sufTicient  institution,  one  of  the  key  objectives  of  Title  III. 

The  only  changes  .1  would  suggi^t  in  the  propo^  language  of  Chairman  Shnon 
would  be  as  follows: 

L  That  in  defining  the  term  **|iart  B  Institution,"  the  reference  to  the  comfxxsitiun 
of  the  student  body  be  made  to  refer  to  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  students 
or  tliat  thi?  defmition  be  made  specific  in  terms  of  the  kiuds  of  institution  this  sec- 
tion is  designed  to  assist.  This  can  be  done  by  defining  a  **part  B  Institution"  as 
those  institutions  established  before  1964  and  whose  principal  mission  was  in  the 
education  of  black  Americans.  This  later  change  will  narrow  the  universe  of  eligible 
institutions  ^id  clearly  define  those  institutions  to  which  part  B  should  be  ^and  is 
directed.  ' 

2.  The  provision  relating  to  use  of  funds  should  be  structured  to  encourage  greater 
discretionary  power  at  the  institution,  allo>%'ing  institutions  to  identify  areas  of  con^ 
cern  unique  to  tlieir  special  circumstances  and  in  accordance  with  their  strengths. 
By  ailowmg  such  discretion,  it  can  be  assured  that  the  funds  are  properly  spent  in 
the  areas  that  are  of  greatest  need  to  the  institution  and  does  not  put  institutions  in 
the  position  of  chasing  dollars  for  dollars'  sake,  even  though  the  area  in  which  they 
are  seeking  the  money  is  not  their  area  of  greatest  need. 

This  would  address  the  short-range,  current  problems  and/or  needs  of  the  histori- 
cally black  colleges  or  universiti^. 

Part  C  and  D  of  Title  III  as  proposed-  would  help  to  address  the  iong-range  prob- 
lems which  an  institution  like  Kentucky  State  faces  in  that  to  the  extent  that  KSU 
IS  able  to  generate  funds  from  the  private  sector  to  the  Challenge  Grant  Prt^am  to 
build  an  endowment,  the  long-range  fiscal  problems  of  the  University  will  b^gin  to 
be  controlled.  This  is  particularly  importalnt  for  public  institutions  in  that  until  re- 
cently, public  institutions  have  not  feh  tJie  desire  or  the  need  to  build  endowments 
tor  purposes  of  assisting  their  operations>  To  provide  an  endowment  funding  pro- 
gram W^ould  serve  as  an  incentive  for  an  institution  like  Kentucky  State  to' generate 
the  doJjars  required -for  the  matching  funds  to  be  placed  in  an  endowment  which 
would  hopefully  help  secure  its  lon^?-range  finaixcial  planning.  Additionally,  provid- 
mg  the  discretion  at  the  institutional  level  as  to  how  the  allowable  funds  can  be 
expended,  also  serves  to  reiterate  and  reinforce  the  need  to  put  more  discretion  at 
the  institutional  level.  ' 

The  present  st^itutory  authority  under  l^tle  III  and  also  as  proposed  in  the  Draft 
Bill  by  Chairman  Simon  allows  the  Secretary  to  waive  the*f»equjred  lion^fodcral 
maU^hiiig  in  Title  IV  Programs  is  good  legislation;  however,  the  waiver  has  not  been 
available  in  the  current  environment.  Bather  than  providing  for  waivers  that  insti- 
tutions have  been  requesting  for  years  aiid  not  receiving,  a  chiuige  should  be  consid- 
ered. I  know  that  in  the  case  of  Kentucky  State  University,  which  had  a  change  in 
its  student  enrollment  pattefh  with  a  concurrent  reduction  in  its  state  appropria- 
tion, requested  a  waiver  regarding  its  maintenance  of  effort  level  over  one  year  ago 
and  to  date  has  not  been  granted  approval  or  denial  of  its  request.  Rather  than  stat- 
ing that  the  waivens  are  available,  it  may  be  well  that  the  Congress  should  do  as  it 
suggested  with  the  Pell  Grant  Family  Contribution  Schedule,  enumerate  or  list  the 
conditions  under  which  waivers  should  be  granted  and  maybe  even  limit  the 
amount  of  the  waiver  that  should  be  given.  This  action  would  ensure  tliat  waivers 
are  grant4id  rather  than  there  being  statutory  provision  allowing  the  Secretary  to 
promulgate  regulations  for  such  waivers  and  tlie  regulations  not  come  forth. 

Changes  recommended  and  suggested  for  IHtle  IV-Student  Assistance  are  changes ' 
that  would  greirtiy  benefit  an  institution  J  ike  Kentucky  State  University.  KSU.  as  a 
public  institution,  has  a  low  tuition  relative  to  other  institutions,  and  this  low  tui- 
tion is  designed  to  make  access  available  to  students,  one  of  the  objects  of  the"  Stu- 
dent Assistance  Program.  Kaising  the  Pell  Grant  level  and  the  amount  of  funding 
available  would  unable  an  institutioh  like  KSU,  which  is  presently  unable  to  pro- 
vide to  students  enough  campus-based  aid  to, cover  their  educational  costs,  to  pro- 
vide additional  aid  to  its  studentiS.  Having  the  Pell  Grants  increased  in  amount  and 
the  percentage  of  educational  costs  to  be  covered  would  also  serve  to  encourage 
more  graduates  of  Kentucky  high  ^hools  to  attend  institutions  of  higher  learning* 
knowing  that  if  their  need  exists,  they  will  be  able  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher 
leanung.  Making  this  prc^ram  an  entitlement  would  help  to  ensure  that  students 
are  provided  the  opportunity  and  the  access  to  higher  education. 

Having  the  Peil  Program  as  an  entitlement  would  be  a  tremendous  boost  ancf  en- 
couragement to  studenU  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky.  Kentucky  has  one  of 
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the  lowest  collegt'  going  rates  of  any  state  in  the  nation  and  any  and  everytliing 
that  can  be  done  to  assist  in  improving  and  increasing  the  college  going  rate  in  Ken- 
tucky is  needed,  I  see  the  proposed  cliange  in  the  Pell  Grant  Pn^jrara  as  a  welconae 
benefit  to  Kentucky  State  and  in  saying  so  I  know  tiiat,  the  clianges  will  be  a  prob- 
lem to  a  number  of  the  more  high-cost  institutions. 

Changing  the  current  law  on  College.  Work  Study  and  in  making  the  allocation 
under  the  proposed  formula,  will  serve  to  assist  an  institution  like  Kentucky  State 
University  greatly.  At  Kentucky  State  University,  approximately  70%  of  all  stu- 
dents receive  some  kind  of  financial  aid.  The  average  Pell  Grant  at  KSU  is  approxi- 
mately $1,650;  and  in  the  recent  past,  the  average  Supplemental  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grant  to  a  KSU  student  has  been  approxitnately  $400.  Changing/ the  College 
Work  Study  funding  allocation  raechanism  would  mean  that  KSU  would  be  awarded 
more  work  study  funds  to  be  used  by  its  total  student  population.  KSU  would  have 
available  more  college  work  study  for  its  students. 

The  creation  of  the  Block  Grant  Program  which  would  combine  the  current 
SEOG,  NDSL  and  SSIG  into  a  campus  base  block  grant  pn^pram  is  vei^  much  wel- 
comed. Ilaving  a  program  that  do^  allocate  funds  based  upon  need  to  institutions 
and  then  allowing  the  institutions  the  discretion  to  utilize  those  funds  as  college 
work  study  funds,  grant  funds  or  loan  funds,  provides  an  institution  the  fiexibiUty 
to  move  fund.H  around  tb  ensure  that  the  key  objective  of  student  access  is  accom- 
plished. In  addition,  it  allow?*  the  institution  an  opport«iity  to  decide  whether  tiie 
student  needs  a  loan  or  grant.  It  is  at  the  institutional  level  where  this  decision  can 
best  be  made.  Providing  this  discretion  to  the  institution  should  have  required  ac- 
cduntiibjlity  mechanisms  as  is  set  forth  in  the  propoeal  made  by  Chairman  Simon. 

Eliniinating  the  origination  fee  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  will  in-» 
crease  the  student's  net  amount  received  and  therefo^  enhance  the  student  s  abili- 
ty to  meet  the  educational  cc^t  of  the  institution  he/sne  attends.  Changiiig  the  in- 
terest rates  and  using  state  secondary  loan  markets  will  also  make  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  more  acctJSsible  to  students. 

I  see  all  of  the  changes  recommended  by  Chairman  Simon  as  having  a  very  posi- 
tive impact  upon  the  student  enrollment  picture  at  Kentucky  State  University,  I  see 
having  the  ability  under  the  block  grant  program  to  make  wise  decisions  in  the  b^t. 
interest  of  students  at  KSU.  For  instance,  in  our  current  student  body  we  have 
found  that  in  the  last  two  years,  given  the  past  problerr^  we  have  had  with  our  Na- 
tional Direct  Student  Ix>an  Program,  the  inability  to  meet  the  needs  of  several  stu- 
dents, particularly,  out-of-state  students.  Through  the  financial  aid  that  available 
we  have  been  able  to  cover  or  provide  through  Pell  Grants,  SEOG,  or  Work-Study, 
mi^t  of  the  student's  educational  expenses  but  leaves  students  short  by  as  much  as 
Three  to  Seven  Hundred  Dollars  per  academic  term.  Having  the  ability  to  cover  this 
amount  through  either  a  grant  or  a  lo^n  would  help  Kentucky  State  ensure  that  it 
meets  the  cducatigg^l  needs  of  its  students.  Meeting  those  educational  needs  should 
ensure  that  more  students  remain  in  college  for  the  full  period  and  gain  an  educa- 
tion. 

in  a  state  like  Kentucky  where  the  college  going  rate  is  very  low,  more  is  needed 
to  eusure  that  these  students  have  an  opportunity  to  attend  an  institution  of  higm;r 
learning  or  at  least  know  of  tiie  availability  of  that  opportunity.  The  Programs  liave 
met  that  need  in  the  past  and  there  is  no  doubt  regarding  an  obvious  need  for  more 
in  the  future, 

KSU  endorses  all  of  Title  V.  Teacher  Training  Programs  as  sugg^ted  and  recom- 
mended in  that  these  efibrt^s  should  help  to  improve  £md  address  some  of  the  con- 
cerns which  are  being  heard  on  a  national  basis  concerning  the  (Quality  of  education 
in  the  United  States, 

In  conclusion,  tht  proposals  put  fort^i  by  Chairman  Simon  would  have  a  tren)en- 
dously  positive  impact  in  ensuring  access  to  Kentucky  State  University  by  students 
desiring  to  obtain  an  education  from  a  small,  liberal  studiesK>riented  institution  and 
in  making  that  envtiOinnent  one  conducive  to  learning.  We  at  KSU  applaud  the 
effort  and  do  hope  that*  the  kinds  of  programs  aiid  approaches  proposed  will  become 
the  basis  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  that  the  recom- 
mendation for  Part  B,  Title  III  becomes  a  reality. 

ElXHIBtT  1 
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STATEMENTfOF  »JR>RAYMOND  BURSE,  PRESIDENT,  KENTU&CY 

]^TE  UNIVERSITY  AT 

Dr.  Burse,  Mt.  AndrewVl'm  appreciative  of  the  invitation  el?^ 
tended  to  me  this  afternoon  to  present  testimony  oii  behalf  of  Ken- 
tucky State  University.  X 
Mr.  Andrews.  Where  is  Kentikky  State  University? 
Dr.  Burse.  Frankfort,  KY.  . 
Mr.  Andrews.  Frankfort. 
Dr.  Burse.  Yes.  \ 

Kentucky  State,  like  a  great  manyV  the  other  historically  black,- 
both  public  and  private,  institutions,  faces  both  immediate  and 
long-range  problems.  The  immediate  problems  are  making  the  nec- 
essary changes  in  academic  programs  to  meet  the  current  needs. 
Most  of  these  institutions  are  involved  in  reassessments  at  the  par- 
ticular point  in  time,  trying  to  plan  new  programs,  to  imp'lement 
these  new  programs,  and  in  many  instances  the  resources  neces- 
sary to  undertake  this  kind  of  activity  are  not  available  and  have 
not  Seen  available  from  either  the  State  or  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. »  , 

The  long-range  problems  of  an  institution  like  Kentucky  State  is 
tha  ..realization  that  to  have  an  institution  that  is  self-sufficient 
there  n^tist -fee^ :  base  of  financial  support  that  is  stable,  can  be 
counted  on  at  ail  times,  and  over  which  the  university  has  control 
for  the  allocation  of  resources. 

Because  we  have  both  short-range  and  long-range  problems,  any 
reauthorization  for  the  Higher  Education  Act  must  be  one  that 
deals  directly  with  both  current  and  short-rstnge  problems  of  all  in- 
stitutions, and  in  particular,  historically  black  institutions,  and 
deals  directly  with  the  long-range  problems' of  these  institutions.  If" 
these  kinds  of  questions  are  addressed  and  are  addre^ed  in  a  "sys- 
tematic fashion,  and  they  allow  institutions  some  discretion,  then 
the  -constant  need  for  changes  to  be  made  to  make  sure  such  pro- 
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gr^ms  are  more  adapted  to  current  situations  are  alleviated, 
needed  changes  can  be  made  at  a  level  where  the  most  information 
is  available,  the  solution  is  clear,  and  the  ability  to  make  modifica- 
tion to  ensure  the  solution  addresses  a  problem  or*  the  objective,,  is 
easier.  But  allowing  such  discretion  there  must  always  be  account- 
ability. 

Kentucky  State,  a§  the  ^^fcb^-^rrstorically  black  institution  in  the 
Commonwealth  -of  Kentucky,  today  enrolls  less  than  10  percent  of 
all  black  students  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  and  yet  it 
awards  approximately  ^5  percent  of  all  baccalaureate  degrees 
awarded  to  black  students  by  public  institutions  in  Kentucky. 
.  And  because  it  does  this,  and  because  Kentucky  is  a  State  where 
the  literacy  rate  is  low,  where  the  college-going  rate  is  going  down, 
we  need  to  do  all  that  we  can  ensure  Mat  an  institution  like  Ken- 
tucky State  continues  to  provide  services  and  support  to  the  stu- 
dents and  population  of  this  institution.  I  think  to  address  the  long- 
range  and  short-range  problems  of  an.  institution  like  Kentucky 
State  the  proposal  that  has  been  put  foith  addresses  in  a  very  posi- 
tive manner  that  which  is  needed  to  ensure  that  Kentucky  State 
continues  to  be  a  pui-veyor'bf  knowledge,  where  students  are  al- 
.  lowed  to  drink  from  a  well  of  knowledge  that  they -did  not  do  and 
to  feel  the  heat  from  a  fire  of  reason  that  they  did  not  start.  Those^-, 
are  the  reasons  for  which  academic  institutions  exist. 

In  regard  id  title  III,  part  B,  I  find  that  to  be  the  kind  of  short- 
range  infusion  of  capital  into  my  own  university  that  is  needed  to 
help  make  it  make  the  transition  xequired  of  if  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Kentucky  to  become  a  full  and  participating  member  in 
the  system  of  public  higher  education  in  Kentucky.  I  think  it  is 
these  kinds  of  goals  and  ideas  regarding  45ublic  historically  black 
^  institutions  that  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
should  be  directed. 

For  this  Nation  to  eommit,  as  is  recommended  in  part  B  of  title 
III;  direct  grants  and  allotments  to  these  institutions  for  a  set 
period  of  time  with  some  discretion  as  to,  where  to  expend  those 
funds,  would  benefit  greatly  the  transformation  required  and  get 
these  institutions^  out  of  the  position  of  taking  money  from  Peter  to 
I; pay  Paul,  The  availability  of  these  funds  would  ensure  that  the 
fcjong-range  decisions  that  are  being  made  today  a^^  tb  the  expendi-^ 
■'ture  6t  current  funds  will  be  made  to  ensure  stability  and  continu- / 
ation  of  these  institutions. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  becomes  the  best  way  that  the  Congress  and 
this  Nation  can  help  to -ensure  that  these  iustitutions^  continue  to 
provide  the  kind  of  educational  opportunity  everyone  knows  that 
.  they  have  been  the  providers  and  purveyors  of  for  years, 

The  only  changes  I  would  suggest  in  the  proposed  language,  in 
paH  B,  would  be  that  in  defining  the  term  "part  B  institution"  the 
reference  to  the  composition  of  the  student  body  be  made  to  refer 
to  the  number  of  full-time  equivalent  students  or  that  th>  defini- 
tion be  made  more  specific  in  the  terms  and  kinds  of  institutions 
this  section  is  designed  to  assist.  This  can  be  done  by  defining  part 
B  institutions  as  those  institutions  established  before  1964  and 
whose  principal  niission  was  in  the  education  of  blacks.  This  latter 
change  will  narrow  the  universe  of  the  eligible  institutions  and 
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clearly  define  those  institutions  to  w^ich  part  B  should  be,  and,  is, 
directed. 

'The. second  change  I  would  recommend  is  the  provision  relating 
\    to  the  use  of  funds.  Funds  should  be  structured  to  encourage  great- 
,    er  discretionary  power  at  the  institution,  allowing  institutions  to 
^    identify  areas  of  concern  unique  to  their  special  circumstances,  and 
in  accordance  with  their  strength.  By  allowing  such  diiscretion  it 
cap  be  assured  that  such  funds  are  properly  spent  in  the  areas  that 
are  of  greatest  need  to  the  institution,  and  does  not  put  institutions 
in  the  position  of  chasing  dollare  for  dollars'  sake,  even  though  the 
area  in  which  they  are  seeking  the  money  is  not  their  area  of. 
greatest"  need.  >  .  ■ 

1  fmd  that  part  C  and  part  D,  as  proposed,  would  help  to  address  . 
the  long-range  problems  wl>ich  an  institution  like  Kentucky  State 
faces  in  that  public  institutions  in  the  past  have  not  been  particu-* 
larly  interested  in  building  endowments  or  to  assist  in  their  oper- 
•  atipn.  To  provide  an  endowment  funding  program  would  serve  ar\ 
an  incentive  for  an  institution  like  Kentucky  State  to  generati^  the  ^ 
dollars  required  for  thetmatching  funds  to  be  placed  in  an  endow- 
ment which,  hopefully,  would  help  secure  this  long-range  financial 
planning. 

Additionally,  providing  the  discretion  at  the  institutional  level  as 
to  how  the  allowable  funds  can  be  expended  also  serves  to  reiterate 
and  reinforce  the  need  to  put  more  discretion  at  the  institutipnal 
level. 

The  changes  recommended  and,  suggest^  for  title  IV,  the  stu- 
"dent  assistance, -are  chdng^  that  greatly  benefit  an  institution  like 
Kentucky  State  and  are  things  that  we  wholeheartedly  endorse. 
And  rather  tSiUn  go  into  all  of  thos^,  I  think  that  Chancellor  Fort's 
points  on  those,  on  title  IV  student  financial  assistance  were  the 
same,- -are  the  same  commented  and  feelings,  that  we  at  Kentucky 
State  University  have  and  to  which  we  endorse. 

I  see  everything  that's  been  put  before  me  in  terms  of  the  reau- 
thorization, proposed  reauthorization,  as  the  kinds  of  programs 
^  which  would  be  tremendously—have  a  tremendously  positive 
impact  in  ensuring  access  to  Kentucky  State  University  by  stu-  ^ 
dents  desiring  to  obtain  an  education  from  a  small,  liberal  studies- 
oriented  institution,  and  in  making  that  environment  one  condu- 
cive to  learning.  We  at  KSU  applaud  the  effort  and  do  hope  that 
the  kind^  .of  .progr^ims  and  approaches  proposed  will  become  the 
basis  for  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. , Thank 
.. .  .  you.  .   .  .  

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

Next  we'd  like  to  hear  from  Dr.  Ayers. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  George  Ayers  follows:] 

pRKPAREB  Statement  OF  Gkohgk  jp).  Avilbs,  Piusidi^^t,  Chicago  Sta^e  UN7Vs:&srn' 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  Congre^ismen,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear 
^    bi?fore  your  sulxiommittee  and  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  offer  my  views  on 
^    legislative  proposals  and  legislation  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Mr,  Chairman.  I  accepted  your  inviti^tion  because,  like  mc^t  Americans,  I  strongly 
belieye  that  the  institution  of  Congret«  remains  only  the  primary  influence  upon  • 
pubiic  policy  in  our  governmental  system,  but  als©  the  main  channel  through  which 
demands  for  change  are  made  if  new  directions  are  to  be  pursued  in  public  policy. 
Although  legislation  may  not  determine  tiie  fuial  shape  of  puljlic  policy,  it  is  cer- 
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tainly  a  centraL  component  of  the  policy  pcocees.  Without  congressional  autlioma- 
lion,  no  admlnLftrative  agehcy  would  have  the  authority  taact.  The  major  function 
that  legislation  fuiftlls  is  to  authorize  administrative  agencies  to  enter  particular 
policy  areas,  and  the  boundarit^  within  which  agencies.can  formulate  public  policy 
an?  set  and  defined  by  Coni^res^,  although  these  boundaries  can  be  very  broad. 
.    The  task  before  this  subcommittee  is  not  an  easy  one.  Any  discussion  of  ©duca-  ^ 
.     ■\  tionai  policy  in  the  United  States  immediately  brings  to  lij^ht  the  contuiuxng  dis- 
:  \  agreement  gn  the  objectives  of  education  as  well  as  the  isfeue  of  equality  m  educa- 
l   tion,  Education  oan  serve  as  an  equalizing  or  levelin&jjgtitution/or  it  can  act  as  a 
N  selci'tion  mechanism  for  the  purpose  of  perpetig|^Bp  existing  strat^cation 
X  syst^em.  As  we  are  all  aware,  two  traditions,  have  T^^»e  years,  generated  cross^ 
presijures  and  conflicting  goals  in  American  educat1HH|licy.  One  traditacM||  holds 
that  individuals  are  endowed  with  differing  levels  of  ^UbHity,  and  as^such,  efforts  to  ^ 
gij^ntae  an  eqyal  education  are  an  exercise  in  futility  Recording  to  thistoode  ot 
thought /intelligence  rather  than  equal  opportunity  deMl|bin^  the  life  chknces  of 
the  individual  The  other  school  of  thought  to  which  I  conmbute,  emphasizes  f?quali-  ^ 
"    ty  of  opportunity.  It  requires  that  all  extfemal  constraints  be  removed  to  allow  com-  , 

21ete  development, of  individual  potential.  Social  and  b^kground  characterwtics 
lould  therefore,  not  determine  individual  ajpportunity. 

.Mr  Chairman,  regardless  of  one's  point  of  view  on.  this  matter,  we  all  need  to  be 
reminded  that  schools,  colleges  apd  universities  in  America  haviJ  been  assigned  the 
•  multiple  tasks  of  providing  students  with  the  basic  skills  necessary  for  a  productive 
life,  establishing  a  positive  self-hliage  especially  in-  students  from  mmonty  grou;^ 
'establishing  a  system  of  values  by  which  they  may  direct  their  own  lives,  estabhsh^ 
\tg  the  groundwork  for  an»integrated  society,  providing  the  nation  with  an  adequate 
supply  of  highly  trained  citizen^  for  scientific  and  t^hnical  enterprise,  and  socialize 
*   ing  students  into  the  American  p«>liticai  culture  by  creating  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  its 
values.  From  this  stand^point,  one  sees  the  n^^essity  for  public  offici^  to  help  ^ 
shape  our  edu<^ation  system  as  a  machipery  for  ShminaUng  inequality  of  opportuni- 
ty and  for  achieving  a  degree'of  social  justi<^  for  all  in  American  ,    .  - 
With  this  background  statement,  and  while  J  support  your  recommendations  in- 
^        general,  I  shall  proceed  to  specifically^mment  on  a  number  of  provisions  of  the 

■ '     .  ^^Th^wP^^B^f  Title  HI  which  ^Nestablish  the  Black  CoU^e  and  University 
^  Act  is  worthy  of  supjxjrt  by  all  who  »e^  education  as  rni  instrument  of  econonaic  and 
social  mobility  in  American  society.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  to  make  the  prmcipal 
'  parts  of  Title  III  more  race^pecific  is  adequately  demonstrated  in  your  LhscuiJsiOn 
^  Paper.  As  you  have  rightly  pointy  put,  although  the  Higher  EducatiOi^  Act  of  1^5 
included  the  '^developing  institutions*^  title  for  direct  institutional  md  t^  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities,  the  vague  language  ''has  created  dimcillty  in  estab- 
lishing eligibility  criteria,  targeting  funding,  and  evaluating  mstituti(^  progress 
over  the  yeare*^  As  a  result,  funding  under  this  program  has  shifted  ^way  from 
Black  colleges  to  White  institutions  before  passage  of  the  Bducation  Amendments  oi 
'     1980,  and  again,  as  evidence  in  your  Discussion  Paper  ^pws;   from/ 1966  through 
1982,  only  44  percent  qf  the  funds  appropriated  for  Title  III  went  to  piafk  Colleges 
and  Universities''.  ^,    v  -  j    *J  i-  1 

It  goes  without  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Black  collie®  and  universities  play  a 
critical  role  in  redressing  existing  imfaadancefe  relative  to  underre^resentation  oi 
Blacks  among  university  graduates,  and  *^gjbduate  school  enrollment  (6  percent), 
professional  ^hool  enrollment  (4,5  percent>tQid  doctorate  d^rees  awarded  {6.h  per- 
centr^  We  must  also  note  Ujat  agisting  theee-  colleges  and  umvenf ties  greatly  en^ 
hanccs  the  capacity  of  the  FlBerai  govermnenVto  fulfill  its  access  mission  in  higher 
'  '     education;  a  mission  that  remains  largely  unresolved,  {  ^  ui  t 

As  many  of  us  are  aware,  formidable  barriers  still  remayi  which  prevent  blacks 
'  from  full  and  equal  particij^tion  in  higher  education.  Restrictive  admission  polici^,.. 
the  ]^ck  of  interest  and  mrruitment  and  retention  of  Black  studerits,  Gnomic  bar* 
ries  which  dfcvent  academically  able  Black  students  from  enn^llinl^  m  predominant^ 
ly  White  schools  when  and  if  they  are  acc^pt^,  and  weak  academic  preparation  ot 
indents  in  high  schc)ols  and  community  colleges  which  disqual^i^  such  students 
from  acceptance  into  four^year  colleges  and  universities  represent  bj^it  a  few  ot  the  ^ 


Complicating  the  issue  of^  equal  access  for  Blacks  are  nsing  cpUege  tuition  costs, 
diverse  and  shiaing  public  attitude  regarding,  the  value  of  higber  education,  sutJ- 
Btantial  reduAions  in  financial. support  for  public  colleges  and  universities,  fluctuat- 
}  ing  enrollment  patterns,  reductions  in  state  and  federal  student  fmancial  pro- 

i  grams,  a  changing  profite  of  student  needs  and  a  changing  employment  jnarket  re^ 

suiting  from  an  unstable  economy.  The  d<^r«  to  which  consideration  la  being  given 
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^      to  these  factors  by  college®,  and  univensities  obscures  and,  in  some  cusie^  has  re- 
placed appropriate  atten^n  beidg  directed  to  equal  access. 

Some  prominent  educators  have  observed  that  the  access  principle  pr<Jhiises  no 
reijef  for  increasiiig  the  number  of  Blacks  at  historically  White  institutions/ th^y 
-    further  suggest  that  there  is  even  some  doubt  now,  because  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
opinion  iq  reverse  discrimination  cas^,  about  the  manner  and  extent  to  which  any 
state  may  voluntarily  seek  to  increase  the  diversity  'of  its  traditionally  WHilfe 
schools  by  admitting  flacks  whose  cmientiali^may  be  deemed  to  be  less  competitive 
than  thoee  of  Whites.  Acc^  for  students  from  Black  families  is  being  restricted  to 
the  highly  talented.  Such  students  cqmprise  a  relatively  small  portion  of  those  who 
ar# eligible  for  higher  education.  Unices  acc^  to  colleges  and  universities  is  avail- 
able to  a  mdch  larger  segment  of  this  society,  we  will  be  faced  with  latge  numbere 
of  inadequately  trained. citizens.  The  econc^mic  and  political  impact  of  this  will  be 
.  '     disastrous.  This  proposed  legislation,  if  ps^/wiii  undqubt«dly  enable  Black  cblleg- 
es  and  utoiiversities  to  play  a  m^or  role  in  solving  the  equal  access  issu^.  With 
♦     .  '  regard  to  activities  which  the  institutipns  might  undertake  with  the  funds  provided, 
the  list  suggested  in  your  Discussion  Paper  iteems  adequate  for  a  start. 
*      Mr.  Chairiaiaii,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  lone  of  the  main  obstacles  to  ^ual  acc^ 
^  reductions  in  state  and  federal  student  fmancia]  aidH>rograms.  The 

u  federal  programs  bas^  on  financial  need,  afid  student  loans  guarant^ 

by  the  federal  government  have  all  brought  higher  education  withia  the  reach  of 
Blacks  and  other  minonti^.  For  many  states,  a^ese  federal  pn^ams  have  been 
^      supjpiemented  by  ^te  efforts  to  make  certain  that  financial  need  would  not  become 
an  insurmouiitab^  obstade  to  higher  edcuation.  Tdday,  however,  we  see  the  federal 
■government^treating  from  its  support  of  program^to^d  students.  For  instance,'in 
President  Reagan's  fiscal  year  1985  budget.  $460  tilillion  is  being  cut  frpni  higher 
education'  programs,  about  $330  million  of  which*  would  come  from  student  aid.  [If 
these  cut^  become  a  realty,  the  Reagan  budget  would  succeed  in.  r^ucing  need-' 
.     based  aid  to.  26  percent]  since  fiscal  year  1980.  Th®  would  have  devastating  el^ects 
^     on  c^slleges  and  universities  with  predoininantly  Black  ernxsllments.  »  ^ 
.  Progr^ive  changes  proposed  in  Title  IV  (Student  Financial  Assistance)  of  the 
new  legislation  come  as  great  relief  at.  a  time  when  critical  federal  programs  are 
being  sharply  curtailed  or  eliminated.  Without  adequate  financial  aid,  about  90%  of 
^  the  Black  students  now  in  college  would  be  forced  out  b*^use  many  come  from'  low- 
inqome  families.  In  its  Second  AnnuafSt^rtus  Report  on  Minorities  in  Higher  Educa- 
tion, the  Offite  of  Minority  Concerns  of  the  American  CouAil  on  Education  found 
that  'in  1982,  35.6  percent  of  Black  families  had  incomesrbelow  the  poverty  level.  For 
^    Whiti!«,  the  figure  was'9.1.percent.  37.7  percent  of  all  Blac^famili^  were  he^^ded  by 
single  women.  JO  to  80  percent  of  f em  Ale-headed  non-white  families,  live  in  poverty. 
Thf*  comj^ueace  of  th^  statistics,  according^  the  ACE  report  is  that  "the  high 
proportion  of  minorities,  particularly  minority  women,  'living  under  the  poverty 
level  underscores  the  importance  of  financial  aid  for  minorities  and  suggest  that/ 
their  relatively  greater  poverty  is  both  a  reflection  of  and  a  factor  affecting  their' 
low-levels  of  educational^ attainment".  The  ACE  report  further  notes  that  in  1980, 
23.7  percent  of  the  Whit«  25-^Hfear  olds  were  colle«:e  graduates  while  only  11.7  per- 
.  c^?nt  of  Blacks  had  achieved  that  level  of  education;  demonstrating  again,  that  de- 
spite the  progress  made  in  the  education  of  minorities  over  the  last  few  decades. 
Blacks  still  lag  far  behind  Whites  in  their  access  to  higher  education. 

Despite  income  gabs  achieved  by  Black  Americans  over  the  past  thrte  decades, 
most  evidence  shows  that  the  income  gap  between  Black  and  White  famili^  contin- 
;  ues  to  widen.  Also,  if  Blacks  continue  to  experience  adult  unemployment  th^t  ap- 
proaches three  times  that  of  WBite  adults,^and  Black  teenage  unemployitient  re^ 
mains  above  50  percent,  the  impact  on  collie  attendance  among  Blacks  will  be  dev- 
astating. This  problem  obviously  cannot  be  eliitinated' without  significant  expansion 
of  economic  opportunity  which  facilitates  greater  equity  in  access  to  employment 
and  strengthening*  of  financial  aid  progran;s. 

Private  financiai  aid,  and  many  state  programs,  as  well  are  based  on  discriminatb- 
•ryjji^teria  that  often  favor  Whites,  whereas  federal  pn^ams  have  been  based  on 
necfi.  While  colleges, anci  universities  have  remained  primarily  a  state,  local  or  pri- 
vate responsibility,  it  was  their  develbpment  as  instruments  of  social  and  economic 
advancement  what  led  iQ  dejixands  for  federal  involvement  and  support.  This  helps 
to  explain  the  need  an^  rationale  for  Congressioilal  action  in  this  matter. 

Eiirlier  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  took  testimony  from  a  panel  of  Presidents  of 
urban  universiti^.  They  tajtified  to  the  promise  inherent  in  Title  XI»  the  Urban 
Grant  University  Act.  I  would  like  to  add  my  -own  personal  endorsement  to  the  tes- 
timony of  my  Chicago  neighbor,  Mike  AiexandroiY,  and  our  colleagues  on  the  Board 
of  the  Association  of  Urban  Universities,  Bob  Corrigan  and  Bernard  Harleston^ 
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I  '  '      WhUe  manv  of  the  urban  universities  are  not  considered  hutonaaiy  Black  insUtu- 
^        S  I  &  it  il  fS^fcy  that  an  urbaa  university  cmai^otr  lay  claim  to  that 
r.S  titl^unle^  it  4  wi^ns      shoulder  a  significant  degree  of  responsibility 

Sric^Suvf .  bLttaTTlace*  in  which  to  live.  "^""^-^*,^Son  wh^S 
looted  group,  who  have  shown  their  readinewi  to  be  a  i»rt  oJ  the  »i""on  wner^ 
SaS  Xr  urban-located  institution*  have  hitherto  beeii  part  of  t^  prob^m. 
Mv  institution,  Chicago  State  Umvei«ity,  exemphfies  the  efffctivenetw  cftlm  role^ 
sSAffg  ouS  r  teSer-traming  institution  unUl  it«  P^tJ^g^S^^^Ch^^^ 
rhieairo  State  University  lias  produced  nioat  of  th«?  teachers  for  thp^Lity  oi  unicago 
g^Sf  prouS  to  «.y  that  ^^^.l^^^ClW^ubhc  &h^^^ 

iCda'  examination,  thirty  pei«ent— 51  out  of  the  16S  suc(»ssftii  candidates—were 
SniiSTmy  Svdbi^  This,  the  iarge*t  number  of  any  college  or  umversUy  ui 
•  ■ '       llSu  reffithe  continued  positive  impact  the  university  has  upon  the  broader  , 
SSoSSimiLity  in  the  Scago  urb^  ^  tL^^  S^^S  SS  s^^tt 
committee  will  »ee  fit  to  reauthorize  TiUe  XI,  and  that  the  Ccmgres*  wxU  see  m  w 

^"?n  ^i'^SorMr^'ciSr^Sn  and  Honorable  Meuibei.  of  this  Subcommittee. 
mSvTSiTn  higbir  education  are  pleased  and  encouraged  by  your  effort*  to  initi- 
•  Kid  pTomoSucie*  that  would  i»e  the  educational,  svstem  to  broaden  thabaee 
of  S  equality^id  expand  the  opportunities  for  social  advancement  m  keepu^ 
witrkmS  Xit^ia^g««l«-  /Scording  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  purpowj  of 
^ucaSSt^S^  to  devXp  citizens  in  our  democratic  society  who  would  l"'ow  what 
'  SJk  rS^  were  and  b^  capable  of  defending  them  ag.amst  tJ^^  ^o^r'""^  en- 
crS  upon  toi.  If  citizens  were  to  j)articipate  and  maintain  a  democratic  system 
ll^V^XrJiuc^t^  to  the  task.-^d  ill  the  words  of  noted  educator  Horace 

•  4^n^?SSk°"yoVI^^^ 
wiU^SaatoX  Hi^M  1965  with  ^1  itsjnain  provisions  as 

propoffcd*  by  Subcommittee  Chairman,  the  Honorable  Paul  tiwioa, 

\  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  GEORGE  AYERS.  PRESIDENT,  CHICAGO 

STATE  UNIVERSITY 
Dr  Ayers.  Thank,  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  - 
I'm  also  pleased  *to  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  yoij 
und  also  present  testimony  this  afternoon.  As  president  of  a  pre- 

■  domi^antly  black  university  in  CMcago,.tt..  f 
about  the  legislation. that  is  bfeing  proposed  ^ 

port  your  r&onimendations  in  general  and  J  would  t<>  co m- 
S  briefly  on  a  number  of  the  provisions  of  the  proposed  legisl^^ 

The  new  part  B  of  title  III,  which  will  esta"blish  the  Black  College 
and  University  Act,  is  worthy  of  support  by  .a  1  who  see  educaUon 
an  instrument  of  economic  and  social  mobility  in  ^mencan  sck^^ 
etv  Mr  Chairman,  the  need  to  make  the  principal  part  ot-.title  ill 
more  race  specific  is  adequately  demonstrated       a  discussion 

■  pair^As  yorrightfuUy  ^mted  out,  although  the  Higher  Educa-. 
'    tSrAct  of  1965  includi  the.  quote,  "developing  institutions,'^ end 

of  quotlSitle  for  the  direct  institutional  aid  to  historically  b  ack 
coUegi^^d  universities,  the  vague  language  has  created  difficulty 
in  establishing  eligibility  criteria  targeting  ft^^^^^' f^^^^ 
ing  institutional  progress  over  the  years.  As  a  result,  funding 
under  this  i)r^ara  has  shifted  away  from  black  colleges  to  white 
Sftulions  befdfe  the  passage  of  the  :^ucational  Amehdments  of, 
1980.  And  again,  as  evidenced  in  your  discussion  P^pj.  ™  l^"" 
through  1982  anly  44  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  title  Hi 
.  went  to  black  colleges  and  universities.  .  i.*Wor«Q?n 

As  many  of  you  are  aware,  formidable  barners  stSl  remam 
which  prevent  blacks  from  full  and  equal  particip^ion  m  higher 
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education.  Lack  of  interest  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
black  students  and  the  economie  barriejre  which  prevent  academi- 
cally able  black  students  from  enrolling  in  predominantly  white 
schools  as  well  as  black  school;  when  and  if  they  are  accepted, Rep- 
resent but  a  few  factors.  -  '  ^ 

Complicating  the  issue  of  equal  access  for  blacks  is  the  rising  tui- 
,.  tion  c(»t,  as  well  as  substalntial  reductions  in  financial  support  for 
public  colleges  and  universities.  Also  I  might  indicate,  reductions 
.    m  State  and  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs. 

The  degree  to  which  these  considerations  are  being  given  to  fac- 
tors fay  colleges  and  universities  occurs  and,  in  some  cases,  I  think, 
has  replaced  appropriate*  attention  being  directed  to  equal  access. 
\  .  om\^  main  obstacles  to  equal  access  has  been  the -reduction 
(  m  the  State  and  Fedei-al  student  financial  aid  programs,  the  GI 
bills,  Federal  programs  based  on  financial  need,  and  the  student 
loans,  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government,  have  all  brought 
higher  education  withi;?  the  teach  of  blacks  and  other  minorities. 

In  many  States  these  Federal  prt^ams  have  been  supplemented' 
by  State  efforts  to  make  certain  that  financial  aid  would  not 
become  an  insurmountable  ol^tacle  to  our  higher  education. 

Tod^,  however,  we  see  the  Federal  Government  retreating  from 
the  support  of  programs  to  aid  students.  For  instance;  President 
Reagan's  fiscal  year  1985  budget,  S460 .  million  is  being  mi  '/rom 
higher  education  programs.  About  $330  million  of  that  would  come 
from  student. aid.  If  these  cuts  become  a  reality,  the  Reagan  budget 
would  succeed  in  reducing  need-based- aid  to  26  percent  sihcp  fiscal 
year  1980.  This  would,  no  doubt,  have  a  devastating  effect  on  col- 
leg^  and  universities  with  predominantly  black  enrolments. 

Progressive  changes  proposed  in  title  IV,  student  financial  assist- 
ance, of  the  new  legislation  coiiie  as  a  great  relief  at  a  time  when 
critical  Federal  programs  are  being  sharply  curtailed  or>  eliminat- 
ed. Without  adequate  finaApial  aid,  about  90  percent  of  the  black 
students  now  in  college  would  be  forc^  out  liecause  many  come 
from  low-mcome  families.  • 

In  its  second  annual  status  report  on  gninorities  in  higher  educa- 
'     tion,  the  Office  of  Minoritv  Concerns  o£  the  American  Council  on' 
Education,  found  that  in  1982,  35.6  percent  of  black  families  had 
incomes  below  the  poverty  level  For  whites,  the^figure  was  9.1  t>er- 
cent.  i-, 

Earlier  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  to6k  the 't^timonj*  from  a 
panel  of  presidents  of  urban  universities.  They  testified  to  the 
promise  inherent  in  title  XI,  the  Urban  Graiit  University  Act.  I 
would  like  to  add  my  own  support  and  personal  endorsement  to. 
that-  testimony.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  an  urban  university^ 
.  cannot  make  claim  to  that'  proud  title  unless  it  is  willing  to  shoui- 
.der  a  significant  degree  of  responsibility  toward  'making  the  urban 
community,  in  which  so  many  blacks  and  other  minority  Ameri- 
cans live,  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

I  share  the  hope  that  this  subcommittee  will  see  fit  to  reauthor- 
ize title  XI  and  that  Congress  wUl  see  fit  to  fu^d  it  in  the  immedi- 
ate future. 

.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  us  in  higher  education  are 
pleased  and  encouraged^  by  your  efforts  to  initiate  and  promote 
policies  that  would  use  the  educational  system  to  broaden  the  base 
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of  social  equality  and  expand*op|x)rf upity  for  social  advancem^m, 
in  keeping  with  American  egalitarian  goals.     '       ,  . 

•  •  According  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  the  purpose  of  education  was  to 

develop  jsitizens  in  our  democratic  society  who  would  know  what 
their  rights  were  and  be- capable  of  d[efending  them  against  those 
who  would  encroach  upon  tliem.  If  citizens  are  to  participate  and 
maintain  a  democratic  society,  they  must  be  educated  for  the  task. 
.  .  Again,  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear  before  you,  I  hope 
and  trust  that  you  will  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act  ot 

■  .  ■  1965  with  all  tiie  main  provisions,  as- proposed  by  Uie  subcommittee 
'*  chairman,  the  Honorable  i'aul  Simon.  •  ' 

Thank  you.  >     ^    ^  - 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Ayers.       -  . 
Our  last  panelist  is  Dr.  Robinson.  ,         ^  , 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr-  Prezeil  Robinson  fouoWs'.J  - 

I  Prkparicu  Statement  ok  Db.  PKEsaax  RojiiNsoN',  Psesibknt.  St.  Augustine's  Coi- 

^  ISGE;  AND  CHAIimAN  OF  THE  Board  OK  DlSKCTOBSS  OF  THE  Nationax  Afi«x: 

•  FOK  Equal  Opportunity  in  Highics  Education  .  ^ 

Mr  CJhairmaa,  and  Members  of  the  Sub<»mjmtte5B:  My  name  i#  Prezeli  ^buisoa.  , 
I  am  President  of  St.  Augustine's  College  in  llaleigh,  North  C^rohna  aiid  Lhainaan 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  thg  National  AssociatiDn  for  ^Jquai  Opportumty  m 

■  •'        Higher  Education  (NAt'EQ)  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C  I  speak,  toda^ 

■  .   .  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  114  historically  and  predominantly  black  colleges  attd  vuii- 
vorsities  We  represent  the  more  than  250,000  students  currently  studying  at  these 
institutions  and  the  miilions-  of  Alumni,  family  members,  friends,  associates  and , 
other  benefadors  of  the  nation's  historically  black  colleges.      _    ,       ,    pt,  -, 
Our  Association  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  draft  legislation  i»;t«^"«xij)y  Uiair- 

•  man  Paul  Simon  in  March,  1984  designed  to  Amend  and  Extend  the  Higher  i^iuca- 
tion  AcTof  1965  and  referred  to  as  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  19M.     '  . 

'  My  coUeagues,  Dr.  Raymond-  Burse,  Prisident  o{  Kentucky  State  University;  Dr. 
George  Ayers,  President  of  Chicago  State  University;  and  Dr.  Norromi  FraJicis, 
President  of  Xavler  University-^!  presidents  of  member  institutions  of  our  Asso- 
%  £iation^have  already  addressed  quite  effectively  most  of  the  aspects  of  the  dratt 

legislation  before  you.  As  Ctiairman  of  the  entire  Association,.!  have  been  asked  to 

^,spetik  'cspeciallv  in  support  of  Part  B  of  Title  HI  of  this  draft  legislaUon^Fart  B  is 
dSLmed  specifically  and  explicity  to  "Strengthen  Histoncaily  and  Traditionaily 
Black  Colleges  and  Univereities.".  As  we  understand  it,  this  title  a  designed  espresfe- 
"ly  to  aid  "those  institutions  established  for  Blacks  before  19b4  the  enactment  of  the 
1964  Civil  Rights  Act  and  whose  princiiial  missions  were  and  are  the  education  ot . 

Black  Americans.     ,    »  .      ,         ,  '     ,  .  •  j  •  »i. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  my  presentation,  I  am  pleased  to  advise  the  Members  ot 
this  Cxjmmittee  of  the  presence  of  two  outstanding  legal  authonti«»  who  have  served 
as  coK;ounsel  to  our  Associatiqn  in  considering  this  proposed  legisla^on,  and  wbo 
,  are  co-authore  with  their  colleague  of  a  position /brief  paper  on  this  subject  which  at 
this  time  we  vfatrid  like  to  submit  for  the  record  and  will  serve  as  tlie  basis  for  my 
brief  reraark^cn  behalf  of  the  Association.  I  would  like  to  introduce  Professor  Her- 
bert O,  Reid,  who  is  Charles  Hamilton  Houston  Professor  m  the  Howard  University 
Law  Centef)and  Counsel  of  rj«ofd  to  the  National  Associatioti  for  Equal  Opportuni- 
ty in  HigherEducation,  and  Professor  Kenneth  Tollett,  DisUngmshod  I'rote^^  df 
Higher  Education  and  Director  of  the  Institute  for  the  Study  oi  Educational  Pohcy 
at  Howard  University.  Botii-  of  these  genUcmeivwiK^be  available  lo  assist  me  m  re- 
sponding to  your  questions  after  my  presenistiCtST  ■  „  .r,  ^  •'- 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  view  ef  the  National  Association  for  S^ual  Opportunity  in 
Higher  Education  that  the  original  aJid  primary  purpose  of  Title  III  of  the  Higner 
Eduditiou  Act  of  1965  was  to  provide  direct  assistance  to  the  nation  s  historically  . 
black  colleges  and  universities,  which  despite  an  histopie  pattern  of  neglert  and  un- 
derfunding  have  continued  to  bear  a  major  sliare  of  the  r^ponsibihty  for  the  move- 
ment of  Black  Americans  into  the  American  Mainstream  through  the  medium  of 
hiKher  educiition.  We  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  would  be  no 
•  substanti^il  Black  middle  class  today  were  it  not  for  those  nistitutions.  There  would 
be  no  subetantial  integratidn  in  the  higher  echelons  of  the  Bederal  government,  the 
military,  the  judiciary,  the  medical  profession,  or  higher  education  itself,  were  it  not 
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,  for  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro-ams  of  the  nation's  historically  black  col- 
.  leges.  As  we  look  into  the  future,  the  need  for  strengthening  these  institutions  in 
(Stdfit  to  strengthen  the  nation  itself  is  absolutely  nect^sary. 

In  however,  it  was  believed  that  the  social  and  political  climate  would  hot 
'  support  the  Congres*?  in  the  adoption  of  race  specific  language  in  Title  III  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  these  historically  bla^k  colleges  were  referred  to  euphemistically  as 
''developing  institutions/'  Thi*^  vague  and  imprecise  language  has  been  subiected  to, 
int*?rpretations  often  at  «dds  \Vith  the  original  intent  of  the  legislation,  Tne  coiisej 
quen(^  has  been  inadequate,  imbalanced,  and  uneven  fundifig  of  these  institutions 
compared  with'others.  Thus,  while  in  1966,  1971  and  19T2  the  nation's  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities  received  fully  6^  percent  of  flinds  appropriated  under 
Title  there  have  been  other  years  when  they  received  substaiitialiy  1^.  In  1980, 
for  example,  they  received  only  14  percent  of  appropriated  funds.  ^ 

We  come  before  you  today  to  strongly  urge  that  a  niotit  appropriate  and  effective 
means  of  correcting  the  imbalance  in  appropriation  of  Title  III  funds  is  to  make  the 
provision^  of  this  Title  race-specific.  By  this  we  mean  specifying  in  the  Janguage  of 
the  Act  that  funds  are  to  be  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  sttengthening  the  na- 
tion's historically  black  collegaj  and  layyersities  knd  the  furtherance  of  their  par- 
ticular mission  as  a<u)ntribution  to  th^ation.  Part  B  of  the  Title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Aniendrnenta  of  1984,  drafted  by  Chairman  Paul  Simon  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  Committee  with  the  assistance  of  experts  jn  education  and  law,  is,  in 
our  judgn)ent,  a  most  apyropriate  and 'effective  means  of  assuring  the  continued  via- 
bility of  these  institutions^  *^ 

Now,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  social,  political,  legal  and 
intellectual  climate  of  today  is  sufficiently  different  from  1965  as  to  enable  the  Con- 
grem  to  consider  positively  the  race  specific  language  of  this  propo«ied  legislation. 
We  believe  that  it  iS^  Indeed^  we  believe  that  the  Higher  Education  of  Act  of  1965 
itself,  with  its  support  for  the  tremendous  expansion  of  higher  education  in  the 
uation^^lfas  iielped  to  produce  tod/iy*»  climate  which  is  much  more  enlightened  on  « 
the  question  of  racial  progress.  * 

There  are  four  basic  reasons  why  we  urge  the  Committee  and  the  Congress  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  Part  B  Title  III.  / 

First^-we  know  that  the  nations  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  still 
suffer  grotss  and  egregious  neglect  in  the  support  of  higher  education  from  all 
sources  as  compared  witH  the  nation's  predominantly  white  colleges/ This  is  espe- 
cially damaging  when  it  applies  to  Federal  support  for  higher  education.  So  the 
'  need  for  remedy  is  critical  .  '  %  * 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Reconstruction  AmendmenUj 
to  tile  U.S.  Constitution  was  to  provide  constitutional  protection  to  Black  Americans 
who  had  as  a  prople  been  humiliated  by  the  imposition  of  the  slave  system,  which 
for  a  long  period  of  time  liad  tiie  active  sanction  and  support  of'^he  Federal  govern* 
nient.  Thus  thes<.^  amendments,  and  esp<*cially  the  Equal  Protection  Clause,  were  not  ' 
designed  to  be  "color  blind/'  Instead  *ey  were  designed  to  be  '*color  conscious."  We 
hold  these  amendments  were  not  designed  or  needed  to  protect  white  men  from  the 
raviiges  of  slavery,  but  Black  People.  It  was  not  \Vhite  men*,  who  were  subjected  to 
widespread  lynching  and  flogging  butTSlack  People,  It  was  not  white  men  who.  were 
denied-  the  right  to  contract  to  acquire  property  or  to  testify  in  Court,  but  Blac^ 
People.  Black  men,  women  and  children,  the  race  of  people  previously  enslaved, 
were  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  amendment  to  the  U,'S, 
Constitution.  This  suggests  to  us  that  these  measures  were  ''coior  conscious"  and 
not  "coJor  blind.'*  They -were  designed  and  needed  to  protect  Black  People. 

Thirdly,  we  believe  that  the  Congress  lias  anipje  power  to  embrace  t,he  race  specif- 
ic prosrisions  of  the  draft  legislation  before  you,  Inaeed  we  believe  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  enforce  the  Reconstruction  Amendments  as  broad  as  that  under  the 
necesijary  and  proper  ciauSe  of  Article  1,**  Section  In  case  after  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  held  that  race  specific  remedies  are  appro^jriate  when  enacted^to  enforce 
the  K^th,  I4th  and  15th  amendments,  pai-ticuiarly  when  the  remedies  are  consistent 
with  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  we  urge  you  to  support  Part  B,  Title  III  because  we  believe -that  it  offers  a 
legitimate,  Ifonstitutional  and  effective  means  of  correcting  tlie  piist  arid  confinuing 
failurtrs  of  the  Federal,  state  and  lociil  governments  to  eliminate  the  badges  of  slav- 
ery and  unequal  protectio^i  of  the  laws  to  which  Black  citizens  and  their  institutions 
are  subjenrted.  . 

.  ^  We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  for  your  atten- 
tion. Ourto^oun^els  and'I^ill  be  pteised  to  respond  to  any  of  your  questions. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DR.  PREZELL  ROBINSON,  PRESIDENT,  ST. 
.  AUGUSTINE'S  COIXEGE 

Dr.  BOBINSON.  Thank  you.  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  ^> 
I  am  Prezell  Robinson.  I  am  president  of  6t.  Augustine  s  CoUege. 
in  Raleigh,  NG,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Na- 
tional Association -for  Equal  Opporfunity  in  Higher  Education,  ac- 
ronym NAFEO,  with  headquarters  in  Washington,  DC. 

I  speak  today  on  behalf  of  the  Nation's  114  historically  and  pre- 
domina*ntly  .black  colleges  and  universities.  Me  represent  more 
than  250  students  ciirrentjiy  studying  at  these  institutions,  and  the 
millions  of  alummi,  family  members,  friends,  associates,  and  t>ther 
benefactors  of  the  Nation's  historically  black  colleges  and  uhiversi- 

As  I  make  this  presentation  here  today  I  do  so  on  Behalf  of  our 
president,  Dr.  Samuel  Myers,  our  vice  president,  who  is  with  us.  I  d 
like  "to  recognize  her.  Mrs.  Wilma  Rosco,  who  is  in  the  audience. 

Our  association  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  draft  legislation  intro- 
duced by  Chaihnan  Paul  Simon  in  March  1984,  designed  to  amend 
and  extend  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  and  referred  to  as 
the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1984.  My  colleagues,*  Drs. 
Raytaond  Burse,  president  of  Kentucky  State  University,  George 
Ayere,  president^  Chicago  State  University,  Edward  Fort,  chancel- 
lor, the  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical  State  Urfiversi- 
ty,  all  presidents  of  member  institutions,  and  of  our  association, 
have  already  addressed  quite  effectively  mc^t  of  the  aspect  of  the 
draft  legislation  before  .you.  " 

As  chairman  of  the  association  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  espe- 
cially in  support  of  part  B  of  title  HI  of  this  draft  legislation.  Part 
B,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  designed  and  I  quote,  "To  strengthen  histon- 
Cally  and  traditionally  black  colleges  and  universities,    end  of 

quote.  ^        '  ^  ~  \^ 

As  we  understand  it,  this  title  is,.designed  expressly  to  aid  those 
institutions  for  blacks  before  the  enactment  of  the  196*  Civil 
Rights  Act,  and  wht^e  principal  missions  were  and  are  the  educa- 
■   tion  of  black  Americans.  '  ,  ^  ■ 

Because  of  the  nature  of  ray  presentation,  I  am  pleased  to  advise 
the  members  of  this  committee  of  the  presence  of  two  truly  out-^ 
standing  legal  authprities  who  have  served  as  cocounselors  to  our 
association  in  considering  this  propcsed  legislation,  and  who  are 
coauthors,  with  their  colleague,  of  a  position  paper  on  this  subject, 
which  at  this  time  we  would  like  to  submit  for  the  record.  It  will 
'serve  as  the  basis  for  brief  remarks  on  behalf  of  my  presenta- 
tion, '^'-^ 
[The  information  referredHo  follows:] 

The  h&GAh  AKB  CoNsnrUTioN'Ai-  Justification  roK  RACJK-Spsoinc  1*aj<qvagk  in 

TXTLK  III  OF-THi  HlOHKa  EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1965  . 


(By  Herbert  O,  Reid,  Kenneth  Toilett,  ami  Gabrielle  Woods,  April  3, 19S4) 

STATl^SfXKT  OF  THE  FACTS 

The  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  will  expire  in  1985  Title  m  of  this  Arf  wa» 
originally  designed  to  provide  direct  institutional  aid  to  Hiatoncally  Black  Coli^^es  j 
'  and  Universities,  - which  were  euphemigtically  called  "develomng  institutioiis    It  . 
was  believed  that  Congr^  .would'  not  have  enacted  race^specific  language  at  that  - 
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tunc.  ^owever;.thi^  vagUeJangiiage  has  create<l  difficulty  in.  establishing  eligibility 
jfpXeri^,  tai^etxng  funds,  atsd  evaldat^ng  institutioiia}  pit^n?ss.  As  a  result,  funding 
tor  Black  Colleges  and  Univ^ituties  has  been  erratic  ^id  inadjiquate.^  In  1966;  1971, 
and  1972  Historiphliy  Bl^ck  CoUegei  and-  Uulvenjitie^  received  a&  much  €0%  of  the 
funds  allocated  for  T^itl©:  III  and  in  1980  thfejb  received  only  14%  Thii^  figures  to 
-31%  ill  19B2.  From  1966  through  1982  only  41%  of  the  total  approprmted  funds  for 
Titfe  in  went  to  Black  ^ne^^  and  Univem^^  Vv  -  ^ 

*        '  r  A  method  of  corrfccting- the  deflection  of *Titie  III  from  it« 'original  principal*  pur- 
pose is  to  make  it  xti^o  8ix?ciric.  The  following  issues,  conclusions,  and?  discussions 
^'analy^^e  theiegal  and  c<jnst!tutioiial  -justifications  for  raci^specific  iaiiguage  in  Title 
III  of  the  HigheK  Education  Act  of  I9p5/ 

'  '  .    *      ^  ISSUKSt  CONCLUSIONS,  AN^DlSCtJSSIONS  , 

I.  Issue:  .Are  the  Reconstruction  Aniv^ndinfentAof  the  Uitited  Stat^  Constitution, 
particularly*  the  Equal  Protection'  Clause  of  tiik  Fbhrt^rith  Amendment,  color-' 
bli^id?.  -  '  ^ 

Conclusion:  No,  they  were  enacted  for  th&  purpose  of  protecting  the  rights  of  the 
newly /reed  slaves  and  to  facilitate,  their  equal /treatment  ^and  full  cittzeuship  par- 
ticipation, '  " 

IL.  Issue:  What  is  the  scope  oiS^the  power  of  tlie  Congress  to  enforce  the  Recon- 
struction* Amend  nient**?"  t 
V    Conclusios:  The  Power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fif- 
-^teentK  A^nendments  is     broad  as  that  under  the  Necessary  and  Proper  Clause  of 
Article  I,  Secti^m  8.  '  ■ 
III.  Issue.  Have  the  federal  government,  state  and  local  ^governments,  and  society 
\  failed*to  eliminate  the  badges^and  incideftts  of  slavery  or 'to  rfemedy  ^gregation,  dis- 
crimination, or  the  unequal  protection  of  the  laws?       .  - 

„   Conclusion:  Yes,  however,  an  amendment  to  Title  III  which  provides  fundS  for 
'  '        Black  Colleges  and  Universities  would  be-  a  iimited^ut  legitimate,  means  for  the 
goveniment  to  correct  its  failure  to  eliminate  the  badges  and  ineidents  of  slavery 
and  remedy  effects  of  societal  discrimination  and  segregation. 

DISCUSSION 

The  Reconstruction  Amendments  were  a^dopted  to  free  the  slaveys  and  i,. 
Dnid  Scott  V.  Sanford.  60  U.S.  (19  How.)  3^1  (1857).  by  quaking  Blacks  citizeiiTornie 
United  States'  and  the  states  in  which^hey  resided;  to  secure  to  Blaijks  the  pjivi** 
leges  and  immunities  and  equaLprotection  of  the  laws  which  whites  enjoyed;  and  U> 
gyarauj^ee  the  rights  of  Freedmeh  io  vote.  They 'were  not  adopt^^  primarily  to  pro- 
tect  women^  the  environment,  consumers,  homoeexuaJip,  Indians,  Chicanoe,  aliens,  il- 
legitimate off-spri^ig,  the  poor,  or  any  other  minority  group,  class^  or  things, 
A.      ,    With  the  adoption^ of  the  Reconstruction  Amendments  and  Civil  Rights  Acts— 
Vy CJivil  Rights  Act  of  186G.  14  Stat.  27  Modified  at, 42  U-S.C.  §§  1981,  1982  (1976);.En- 
forccment  Act  of  1870,  16  Stat.  140  aniended  IG  Stat.  433  (1871)  (codified  at  42  U.S.C. 
§§•1981-1985  (1976));  Anti^Ku  Klui  Klan  Act' of  1871,  16  Stat. '437  <codified  at  42 
.U.S.C.  §  1985  (19T6));  Public  Accommodations  Act  of  1875,  IS  Stat.  ^35  (codified  at 
[42  U.S.C.  1971  <1976))--Congress  initiated  a  counterattack  against  t^ie  constitutiona- 
lization of  racism.  For  the  constitutionalization  of  racism,  see,  Article  II,  Section  2 
,     (slaves  counted  as  %  of  ^^rsons  for  taxes  and  representation);  Article  I,  Section  9 
(migration  and  importation  of  slaves      persons)  not  to  be  prohibited  prior  to  1S08 
and  liTmtation  on  taxation  of  slavery);'  Article  IV,  Section  2  (escape  slave  clause); 
Article  V  (pJrohibition  of  amendinents  to  constitutional  provisions  protecting  slavery* 
prior  to  1808).  The  counterattack  was  enacted  to  make  the  American  Dream  a  reali- 
ty for  Blacks.  The  Reconstruction  Aijiendntents  and  Civil  Rights  Acts  were  proposed  ' 
and  adopted  or  ehacted  in  response  to  (1)  widespread  abuse  of  the  Freedmen  by 
lynchings  and  Hoggings;  (2)  denial  of  their  right  to  contract,  acquire  property,  or  tes- 
tify in  court  where  a  white  person  w^as  a  party;  and  (3)  withholding  from  Blacks^'the 
right  to  vote  and  the  minimal  resp^  civilized  human  beings  afford  others^ 

Speaking  for  the  Court  in  the  Slaughter  HoiOe  Case^  83  U.S.  (16  Wall)  36,  71-72 
(187S),  Justice  Miller  stated:  '         '       »  |# 

''We  repeat;  then,  in  the  light  of  this  reciipa^lation  pf  events,  almost  too  reeent  to 
be  called  histor>;.  but  which  are  familiar  to  us  aii;  and  on  the  meet  casual  examina- 
tion of  the  language  of  these  amendments,  no  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
one  pervading  purpose  found  in  them  ^all,  lying  at  the  foundation  of  each,  and  with- 
.out  which  none  of  them  would  have  be^n  even  suggested;  we  mean  the  freedom  of 
the  slave  race,  the  sec;urity  and  firm' establishment  of  th^t  freedom,  and  the  protec- 
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tion  of  the  newly^made  fitjodnaan  and  citizen  from  th^  oppri^ioiis  those  who  had' 
formerly  exeix;ised  unlimited  dominion  over  him.  It  is,  true  that  only  the  fifteenth 
jvnendment,  in  terms,  mentions  the  negro  [sic]  by.speaking  of  his  cSlor  and  hiij  slav^ 
ery.  But  it  is  just  as  true  that  each  of  the  other  articles  was  addressed  to  the  griev- 
ances of  that  race,  and  di^igned  to  remedy  them  ais  the  fifteenth," 
Continuing  this  line  of  thought  he  further  stated: 

"We  doubt  very  much  whether  any  action  of  a  State- not  directed  by  way  of  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes  as  a  class,  or  an  account  of  their  race,  will  ever  be  held 
to  come  within^e  purview  of  this  provision  [Equal  Protection  Clause],  It  is  so  clear-- 
•ly  a  provisioivfor  that  race.and  that  emergency,  that  a  strong  case  would  be  neces- 
sary foH<s>pplication*to  any  other/'  Slaughter-Hoi^' Cases,  p.  81. 

Therefofe,  the  central  purpose  of  tiie  Equal  Protection  Clause  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  the  Recoixstruction  Amendments  was  to  protect  Blacks  from  oppression  and 
.discrimination  imposed  by  the  majority  whites.  Judge  Strong  stated  in  Strauder  v 
Virginia,.  100  U,S.  303,  310  (1880),  that  .  .  its  [The  Fourteentl\  Amendment] 
design  Was  to  protect  an  emancipated  race,  and  to  strike  down  all  possible  legal  dis- 
crimination against^those  who  belong,  to  it." 

^  ♦  *  U.  DISCUSSION        ,  '  ^ 

Tlie  enabling  clauses  of  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments 
conferred  on  Congress  the  same  power  of  enforcement  as  the  Necessary  and  Proper 
-Clause  of  Article  It  Section  8  of  the  5riginal  Constitution,  Justice  Marshall  stat^, 
the  reach  of  those  powers  in  McCuiloch  v.  Maryhrid,  11  U.S.  (4  Wheat).  316,  421 
(1819),  saying:  ^    ,      .         ,  „ 

**Let  the  «nd  be  legitimate,  let  it  be  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  and  all 
means  which  are  appropriate;  which  are  plainly  adapted  to  that  end.  Which  are  not 
*  prohibited,  but  consistent  with  tlie  Ifetter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution  are  constitU; 
tionul.'^  *  ^ 

Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  Held  to  haVe^the  same  broad  scope  in 
-Ex  Parte  Virginia.  100  U.S.  339,  345-346  (1880)»  where  it  was  stated: 

"Whatever  legislation  is  appropriate,  that  is  adapted  to  Carry  out  the  objects  the 
amendments  have  i»te,view,  whatever  tends  to  enforce  submission  to  the  prohibitions 
they  contain^nd  s^fcure  to  all  persons- the  enjoyment  of  perfect  equality  of  civil 
rights  and  th^equal  protection,  of  the  laws  against  State  denial^  or  invasion,  if  not 
prohibited,  is  brought  withu\  the  domain  of  congr^ional  power/* 

Clearly,  these  tests  show  that  race  specific  remedies  are  appropriate  when  enacted 
.to  enforce  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and/or  Fifteenth  Amendments,  particularly 
when  the  liemedies  are  consistent  with  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  the  Constitutioir. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  broad  power  to  enforce  the  Keconstruction  Amendments, 
(iJongres^  may  determine  the  scope  of  the  problems  which  j^e  Amendments  address 
and  devise  appropriate  means  to^^medy  them.  Keferringjto  pother  constitutional^ 
'  grant  of  legislative  power,  Chief  Justice  Marshall  commented  on  this  authority  in 
Gi6i!>o/is  v.  0^cie;z.  22  U.S.  (9  Wheat.)  1  (1824):  ^  . 

*This  power,  like  all  others  v^ted  in  Congress,  is  complete  in  itself,  may  be  exer- 
cised to  its  utmost  extent,  and  acknowledges  no  limitations  other  than  are  pre- 
scribevi  in  the  Constitution/'  /  *  «      ,       ,  , 

More  recently,  in  Jozies  v.  Alfred  MaW-  Cb.,  392  US.  409  (1968),  Katzenbach  v. 
Morgan,  ?84  U^.  461  (1966),  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach,  383  U.S,  327  (1966),  the 
Cotirt  discussed  this  authority  as  it  related  to  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendments.  '  •  *  -i 

In  Jones  the  Court  held  tht  Congress'  authority  to  enforce,  the  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment by  appropriate  legislation  included  the^  power  to  eliminate  all  racial  barriers 
to  the  acquisition  of  real  and  personal  property.  Quoting  the  Civil  Eights  Cases,  109 
U.S.  3,  20  (1883),  the  Court  stated  that  the  Enabling  Clause  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment  enabled  Congress  to  do  much  more  than  ''abolish  slavery  and  establish 
universal  freedom."  The  Court  continued:  -    ,    "  * 

*'[T]hat  Clause  clothed  'Congress  with  power  to  pass  all  laws  neceswaj^y  and  proper 
for  abolishing  all  badges  and  incidents  of  slavery  in  the  United  States/  Jones  at 
-439.  « 

,  '  The  Court  also  averred  that  Congress  is  empowered  to  rationally  determine  what 
the  badges  and  incidents  of  slavery  are  and  to  enacf  legislation  based  on  that  deter- 
mination. <  ■  .  ^ 
In  Kaizenbaeh  v.  Morgan,  §  4  (el  of  the  1965  Voting  Bights  Act  Avas  challenged  as 
'  unconstitutional  because  it  prohibited  the  enforcement  in  certain  cas^  ox  New 
York's  statutory  requirement  for  English  literacy  as  ^  condition  of  voting.  Uphold- 
ing i  4  II)  the  Court  held  that  under  the  powers  granted  in  the  Enabling  Clause  of 
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the  Fourteenth  Amendment  CJongrbs^ijuId  invalidate  statf  law  even  tl'here  the  - 
I  BUt^  law  bad  not  been  adjudged  ta  violate  that  amendment.  The  Legislative  power 
shopid  not  be  confxn^  to  ^'particularizing  £he  'm^jestic  l^neralitios'  of  §  1  of  the 
amepdraent,'*  ibid.,  rather,  '*[c]orrectly  viewed,  §  6  is  a  positive  grant  of  iegis- 

lative  power  authorizing  Congress  to  exeitrise  its  discretion  in  de^rmining  whether 
and  what  legislation  is  needed  to  secui^^the  guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment. Ibid.,  651. 

The^  Couk  in  SouthtCaroiina  y.  Katzenbach\sm  that  **ta]fter  enduring  nearly  a 
century  of  systehwitic^istajice  to  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  Congress  might'  well 
decide  to  shift  the  advantage  ot  tilie  and  iaertia  from  the  perpetrators  of  the  evil  to 
the  victim,^  and  upheld  provisions  of  tjie  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  which  were  a 
-  ^'^^oniplex  scheme  of  stringent  remedies"  to  correct  voting  discrimination.  The  reme- 
dies included  the  suspension  of  hteracy  tests  and  similar  voting  qualifications,  feder- 
al review  of  all  new  voting  regulations,  »nd  the  assignment  of  federal  examiners. 
These  provisions  were  challenged  as  encroachments  on  an  area  reserved  to  the 
btates  by  the  Constitution.  The  Court  rejected  South  Carolina's  argument  tha.t  Con- 
gress power  extended  only  to  the  prohibition  of  violations  of  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment leaving  the  task  of  specific  remedies  to  the  Courts,  and  declared  that  Congress 
have  the  chief  responsibility  for  implementing  the  rights  created  in  §  1.  These  cases, 
Jones,  Mof^  and  South  Carolina,  reflect  unsucc^sftil  attempts  by  private  inter-  ^ 
ests  and  the-  states  to  lii^it  .the  iwwer  of  Congress  to  enfon^  ti^  spirit  of  the  Recon-  * 
stxuction  Amendments.  '      ^      .  '  , 

>  Another  apparent,  but  not  real,  hurdle  for  rac»  specific  legislation  &  the  "strict  * 
scrutiny  test '  which  is  applicable  to  state  legislation.  This  test,  which  is  deigned  to 
flush  out  invidous  discrimination  by  ijtates,  is^not  the  proper  standard  for  the* 
review  of  benign  racial  classificf^ons  or  congressional  enactments  enforcing  the  Re- 
construction Amendments,  as  is  demonstrated  bj  recent  Supreme  Court  cases  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  California  v.  Bakke  438  U.S.  265  (1978);  United  Steel  Work- 
er:$  of  America  v.  Weber  m  UJ5.  193  (1979)  and  FulUhve  v.  Klutznick,  448  UJS.  448 
(1980),  are  three  cases  where  the  Supreme  Court  modified  the  strict  scrutiny  test, 
upheld  race-conscious  affirmative  action.  Amendments.  - 

In  Bakke,  Justices  Powell,  Brenuan,  White,\  Marshall  and  Blackmun  held  that 
Title  VI  of  the  1964  CJivil  Rights  Act  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  Equal  Pro-  ' 

^  tection  Clause.  They  agreed  ^t  race  could  be  consider^  in  the  inivei^ty  admis- 
sion proc^  without  violating  that  clause.  Justice  Powell  regarded  Ui»  use  of  ra(ie  or 
ethnic  background  in  the  admissions  prpcess  as  suspect  and  rejected  three  of  the 
four  purpoe^  the  prc^nun  purported  to  serve.  The  three  injected  purposes  were  re- 
ducing  the  historic  underrepresentation  of  minoriti^  in* medical  schools  and  the 
professions,  remedying  the  effects  of  societal  discrimination,  and  increasing  the 
number  of  physicians  who  practice  in  underserved  communities.  The  fourth  purpose 

^  he  accepted,  namely,  ^'obtaining  the  educational  benefits  that  flow  from  an  ethnical- 
ly diverse  student  body.''  See,  David  E.  Feller,  Robert  M.  O'Neil,  Kenneth  S.  Tollett 
snd  William  Van  Aistyne  *'A!ore  on  the  Bakke  Decision.*'  65  ACADEMfi  49  (1972): 
He  rdected  the  second  purpose  only  because  a  iX>mpetent  l^^slative,  administrative 
or  judicial  body  had  not  made  findings  that  the  yniversity  of  California  minority 

^  admissipns  pr<^^m  would  remedy  effects  of  societal  discrimination. 

-Although  Justice  Powell  was  unwilling  to  abandon  the  strict  scrutiny  test,  the  re- 
maining four  viewed  '*whit^  as  a  class''  as  lacking  the  "traditional  indica  of 
suspectedness''  to  invoke  th»  strict  standard.  They  measured  the  Davis  piwram  by 
a  constitutional  standard  under  which  '^racial  classifications  designed  to  further  re- 
medial purposes  must  serve  important  goverhmentiil  objectives  and  inust  be  sub- 
stantially related  to  the  achievement  of  tioe6  objectives.''  Bakke  p.  359.  The  remain- 
ing Justices  Stevens,  Stewart,  Burger,  and  ^hnqui^t,  did^not  address  the  Equal 
Protection  issues.,  basing  their  decision  entirely  upon  their  interpretations  of  Title 

The  r^ce  conscious  affirmative  action  plan  in  Weber  provided  that  fifty  percent  of 
all  openings  in  a  union  job  training  pn^p-am  would  ^o  to  3Iack  workers  until  the 
percentage  of  Black  skilled  craft  workers  at  a  Kaiser  Aluminum  plant  approximat-  , 
ed  the  percentage  of  Blacks  in  thd  local  work  force.  The  major|tv  upheld  the  pro- 
gram. While  declining  to  define  in  "detail  the  line  of  demarcation  between  permissi- 
ble  and  imftermissibie  affirmative  action,''  the  Court  found  that  the  program  "falls 
within  the  area  of  discretion  left  by  Title  VII  to  the  private  sector  Voluntarily  to 
adopt  affimiative  action  plans  designed  to  eliminate  conspicuous  racial  imbalance  in 
traditionally  segregated  job  categories/'  Weber,  p.  209. 

Relying  on  Morgan  v.  Kat^enbach,  334  \}&.  641  (1966),  Chief  Justice  Burger  in 
miiiove  V.  Kiutzniek  448  U.S.  448  (1980),  rejected  the  strict  Mutiny  tmt  and  • 
upheld  a  minority  business  set  aside  provision  oi  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
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•  of  1977,  based,  inter  alia,  on  Gor^ms'  broad  powere  under  the  enforceineiit  clause 
of  the  Fourteenth  ABieiidmeut.  This  is  tha  appropriate  standard  of  review  for  a 
race*pecific  Title  in.  ^  ,  ,  .  ♦ 

Today  the  liaw. is  crystal^ cliear  that  where  appropriate  adjudicative,  iegisiative  or 
administrative  findings  of  "racial  discriminatioB  have  been  made,  race  may  be  used 
as  a  factor  in  shaping  remediee.  Regents  University  of  California  v.  Bakke,  438 
U.S.  265  (1978);  United  Steelwof^ers  i}f  America  v.  Webber,  .443*U,S.  m  (1^79);  FuUi^ 
^^hi^  y.^KfiiUniek,  448  (1980)rSee  I^id,  "Ais^ult  ow  Affirmative  Action:  The  Delusion 
of  Color-Blind  America,"  23  Howard  Ixiw  Journal  381  (1980);  Smith,  **Majiaging  in  a 
Multi'Racial  Workforce/'  40  Federai  Bar  New^  and  Journal  163  (1981)> 

CongroSihthea,  has  the  authort^,  indeed,  the  obligation,  to  determine  whether  the 
condition  of  Blacks  in  Americ^,  particularly  the  disadvantaged  and  underdeveloped 
state  oljdBlack  colleges  and  universities,  is  a  badge  and  an  incidtot  of  slavery  and 
the  result  of  societal  discrijuination  and  segregation.  Having  made  that  determina- 
tion it  is^  clear  that  the  enhancement  of  those  institutions  by  way  of  making  11  tie  HI 
race  specific  would  be  an  appropriate  *l{jeans  of  enforcing  the  intendments  of  those 
Amen^jnents^,  '  .  { 

III.  WSCUS&IOK  -  - 

Since  the  Seventeenth  Century,  Blacks,  placed  in  a  ca^^-like  system  whichl  per- 
petuated servere  ^p{>resssion,  have  sought  to  be  free  from  the  reigns  of  disparate 
treatment  based  upoxl  th^^  race  and  the  color  of  their  iskin.  They  have  aspired 
toward  obtainiiig  tJxat  due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws  afforded  to  Citi- 
zens of  the  United  States.  Due -to  their  persisfently  disadvantaged  position  in  socie- 
ty, the  struggle  for  equality  has  been  an  ardixous  one,  Xn  fact,  a  supposititioiis  eqmU 
treatpient  of  the  races  would  not  be  sufficient  for  Blacks^  who'  have  not  been  afford- 
ed  the  opportunities  of  other  ethnic  groups  hi^ricaiiy,  to  stand"  on  equal  footing 
with  su'ch  groups  in  our  society.  See  Ronald  Dworkin,  Taking  Rights  Seriously 
(mil  ^  '  .     -  • 

Congress  has  been  v«i$ted  with  the  adtiiority  to  ei^act  legislation  to  eradicate  the 
.^continuing  effects  of  past  disin-iniinatimi  towards  Blacks  through  tlie  Enabliiig 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Const iHition-  That  Amendment^  in  con- 
junction with  the'Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth,  was  designed  to  afford  Blacks  an  oppor- 
tunity to,  fare  equally  in  our  societal  structure.  Thus  race  specific  legislation,  when 
ehacted  by  Congress,  miist  serve  go^mmental  objectives,  toward  the  elimination  of, 
disparity  of  treatment  and  the  achievement  of  equality  of  the  races. 

Since  the  Civil  War  and  the  Thirtteo^h  Amendment  abolished  the  institutidn  of 
chattel  slavery  in  the  United  S<bte^,*Blacks  Wve  been  the  victims  of  the  systematic 
efforts  of  individuals  and  state  and  local  ^governments  and  the  federal  goveriAnents 
to  excude  tJiem  From*  full  participation  m  the  American  dream,  fettering  Their  eco- 
homi^  and  social  advancement.  This,  is  reflected  \^  every  indicator  (rf  social  vvell 
being  in  the  Black  community  today.  According  to  the  'Tinst  Annual  Econon^iic  Out- 
look for  Black  America,". in  Black  Enterprise,  Jatiuary  19S4,  Black  America  is  in  a 
state  of  crisis.  .  * 

The  estimated  Gross  National  Product  for  1983 '^as  $3314.3  billion  and  Americana 
earned  lf2,i98.rbillion,in  money  income.  Blacks'  share  of  income  wais  eistimated  at 
$160,5  billion  or  7.3  percent  of  the/total,  althoijgh  they  constitute  12  percent  of  the 
American  population.  This  is  39  percent ^ort  of  parity. 'The  n^ediun  income  for 
Blacks  was  §18,598  or  55*  percent  of  the  white  median  income  of  ?24;893.  The 
median  income  for  Black  single  women^who  were  heads  of  households  wafc^nly 
$7,458,  and  over  40  percejit.of  Bladk  families  fall  'into  this  cit^ory.  Of  the  Nation's 
Black  families  36.5  percent  earn  ancomes  , below  thd  proverty  line  of  ?9,^2  for  a 
family  of  four.  Only  12  percent  of  whites  are  similarly  situated.  The  Black  unem- 
ployment rate  for  1983  was  18.5  percent  and  an  astounding  40  percent  for  Black 
teenagers.  The  overall  unemployment  rate  for  1983  was  8.1  percent, 

I^lacks  are  badly  underrepresented  in  the  nations  elective  offices.  Although  they 
have  increased  four-or.  fivefold  since  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  11165,  they  maka^p 
less  than  1  percient  of  tlxe  N^ion's  elected  oiYicials^.  V  ' 

The  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universities  which  have  been  a  welispripg  of 
hope  for  Blaclc  Aniericans  to  provide  a  means  by  which  they  could  improve  th*ir 
situation  are  also  in  a  disadvantaged  stat^  l^ofesso^ Herbert  O.  Keid,  CSiariai  Ham- 
ilton Houston  Distinguished  Professor  of  Law  at  Howard  University,  has  written: 

''Tlxey  have  been  menders,  healers  for  wounded  minds  and  restless  souls.  They 
have  produced  sterling  talent  which  benefitted  this  Republic  beyoi'id  measure  of  cal-^ 
culation-^not  only  in  material  contribution,  but  intellectual,  cultural,  moral,  and 
spiritual  offerings.  In  a  number  of  instances  Black  ihstdtutioxis  have  ^een  more  pro- 
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foundly  representative  of  the  American  Etiyc  than  the  larger,  more  affluent,  schools 
■  °f  higher  education  in  this  country.  Indeed,  they  have  been  and  remain  today  a  do- 
meatxc  Marshall  Plan  committed  to  a  public  offering  of  educational  attainment." 
National  A^mtxon  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education.  Amicus  Curiae 
^n  '^^  ^"^"f  356  f .  Supp.  92  (D.D.C.  1973)  480  F.  2d  1159 

269(DDC  1975)^"^^  "  order  «ub.  nVm.,  Adams  v.  Weinberger,  391  F.  Supp: 
The  continu^  legitimacy  of  these  institutions  was  established  in  Adams  v.  Eich- 
ardsQn,  S^T.  Supp.  92  (D.DC.)  affd  480  F  2d  1159.  Dr.  Kenneth  S.  Tollett,  Distin- 
gu^ed  Professor  of  High  Education  at  Howard  University,  has  written- 
•  ^.  ^he  Adams  Court  (United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
t-ircmt),  m  affirming  the  District  Coujt's  order  regarding  the  commencement  of 

^^^Vt"^  ^-S^^^^^^u  -^^f      ^/  Act  and  in  reponse  . 

to  Protessor  Reid  s  i»JAFEO  bnef,  decreed  that,  in  the  'desegregation'  or  the  integra- 
tion process,  the  historicaliy  Black  higher  educational  institutions  should  not  bear 
the  major  Tjurden  an  thatHheir  'special  problems,'  as  well  as  thoi*e  of  minority  stu- 
i7Jt,^°'^i  ^  *^f2n'?,^e?f^c"^*-,"  Bladk  Colleges  As  Imtmments  of 

4f  ^Itj^f*'*?*?,'  ^P^^-  ^  Presidential  Exec.  Order  No.  12232  3  C.F.R. 
pJi  S^^^  !??8^rS^ly  ^"^^  Univeisities;  and  Exec.  Order  No.  1'2320  3 
C.F.K.  176  (1981)  Historically  Black  ftjMeges  and  Univefsities. 

,  Maiiy  of  the  Historically  Black  CoU^es  wer«  established  during  Reconstruction, 
pver  the  years  the  chariteble  interest  in  Black  Colleges  has  dwindled  and  as  a 
result  those  institutions  which  have  depended  on  suc'K  support  have  had  to  contkW 
to  operate  with  small  budget  and  deteriorating  fiicilities.  ftsjcriminatbry  funding 
patterns  have  led  to  the  unequal  status  of  historically  Black  .^tate  support  institu- 
tions, i  he  I-ederal  Government  also  shares  r^ponsibility  for  tMe  grossly  inadequate 
and  discriminatory  funding  of  the  Block  intitutions  of  higher  education:  Thesefund-' 
ing  patterns  are  thoroughly  documented  in  Small  Change:  A  Report  on  Federal  Sup- 
port for  Black  C^le^  a^2X  See,  also,  W.  Blakey,  "Black  coileg^  and  univereitit^ 
D^^r^ation,  DismtegmUon  of  Equity?"  7 ISEP  Monitor  11  (1983). 

«ie  survival  and  enchancement  of  these  institutions  ar«  crucial  to  the  survival 
mid  the  future  of  Black  America.  Education  is  a  critical  tool  ftr  the  unprovement  of 
Black  Americans  condition  and  the  Historically  Black  Colleges  and  Universititaj 

.  serve  important  and  unique-educational  functions  for  Black  Americans  and  higher 
edm^tion  as  a  whole.  They  provide  creditable  models  for  aspiring  Black  youth  from 
disadvantaged  and  oppressed  backgrounds  who  need  to  see  other  Blacks  manage 
and  operate  important  affairs.  They  provide  cultural  and  psycho-social  settings 
which  many  Blacks  fhid  more  congenial  tl^an  those  at  predominantly  white  institu- 
tions, pey  contribute  \o  the  diversity  of  the  American  education  system  and  thus 
expand  educational  Choices  for  all  Americans.  Black  higher  educational  institutions 
provide  specail  group  oriented  transitional  enclaves  in  which  their  studisnts  can  pre^ 
pare  tor  an  make  the  transition  from  underprivileged  isolation  to  the  mainstream. 
l^Uy,  they  serve  as  a  citadel  of  Black  educational  interest  in  the  face  of  a  declining 
interest  m  the  education  of  Blacks  at  predominantly  white  poetsecondary  institu- 
tions. t>ee  'Tollett,  B/acA  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning:  Inadvertent  Victims  or  Nec- 
essary Sacnfices?  PP.  16-19  (1981).  ,       '  ' 

One  may  conclude  that  it  is  within  the  scope  of  the  power  conferred  ou  Congress 
by  the  Reconstruction  Amendments  to  pass  legislation  to  raise  the  current  social 
economic  and  political  st^us  of  Black  Americans.  The  proposed  race  specific  legist 
iation,  winch  will  further  the  pn^csss  of  Black  Americans  by  improving  their  edu- 
cational opportunities,  is- an  appropriate  means  for  addrewing  one  aspect  of  the 
larger  problem.  *^ 

Just  as  the  condition  of  historically  Black  colleges  an'd  universities  is  only  one  of 
the  myriad  of  problems  facing  Black  Americans,  it  is  also  just  one  facet  of  the  Fod- 
eraJ  Government  g  eommitraent  to  quality  higher  education  for  all  Americans  Con- 

one  step  at  a  time  toward  the  improvement  of  the  condi- 
tions of  Blacks  as  a  whole  and  the'  creation  of  a  8>-atem  of  higher  education  which 
s  °^      Americans,  In  Williamson  v.  Lee- Optical.  S48  U.S  4S3  489 

^  Court  addressed  this  issue  in  the  following  manner,    ,  . 

The  problem  of  legislative  classification  is  a  perennKil  one,  admitting  of  noibc- 
trinaire  definition.  Evils  in  the  same  field  may  be  of  difererit  dime|isions  and  pro- 
portions, requiring  different  remedies.  Or  so  the  legislature  may  think.  Tigner  v. 

Vl^"  V,  reform  may  take  one  step  at  a  time,  addressing  itself  to 
the  phase  of  the  problem  which  seems  most  acute  to  the  legislative  mind.  The  legis- 
lature may  select  one  phase  of  one  field  and  apply  a  remedy  there  Neglecting  the 
others.  AF  of  L  v.  /1w.^g/i  Sash  Co.,  335  U.Sf  538.  Tht>,  prohibition  of  the  Equal 
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s  diiicriiDination.  We  cannot  H»y 


for  as  the  decision  in  FuUi- 
Bis  nlay  be  (xumi^^nt 


Protection  Claui^  goes  no  further  thaii  ^he  iavi 
that  point  has  been  reached  here/ ^  . 

Nor  can  we  fey  that  the  point  has  been  reache 
loVe  firmly  established,  race<:oiacteu»  Congr^asiot 
with  constitutional  giiaranto^  of  equal  protection?  ^ 

The^  Minority  Buain^  Eriterprise-^viSion  of  the  Public  Works  Employment  Act 
.  of  1D77,  .which  wm  upheld'  in  FulUloi^e,  is  ^  Ii^lali>;e  equivalent  of  k  r§cfe  specific 

♦  Title  III  of  the  Higher  Educatioh  Act.  In  both  instances,  the  dbjec^e  of  Congress  is 
^to  remedy  the  effect  of  past  discrimination  agkinst  xninoriti^,  particularly  Hispan- 

ids  and  Blacks,  incluHing'Hstorically  Black  college®  and  universities  in  the  case  of 
Title  HI,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  Min<)rity  Business  Epterpriae  provig.ion 
required  that  all  granU  made  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  ,  for  jfUbiic  worki*. 

'  projects  be  conditioned  on  the  local  grantee's  assurance  thajt, at  teast  10%  of  the 
aniount  of  tJbe  grant  would  be  spent-  procuring  th^  »©rvic^  of  minority  businetis  en- 
terprises. A  proposed  Title  ID  which  will  make  direct  granta  to  Historically  BlAck 
CoUege®  jsiiould  define  such  college*  as  institutions  i»tablish©d  for  Blacks  befoiae 
1964— the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the  1964  Civil  Righta  Act— and  wk>se  principal 
missions  were  and  are  the  education  of  Black  Americans. 
The  MBE  provision  was  based  upon  Congressional  hearings  concerning  the  prob- 

^  Texns  of  minjrity  business^  and  findings  that  **the  eifects  of  past  inequitiec  stem- 
ming from  racial  prejudice  have  not  rem^ed  in  the  past,"  Chief  Justice  Burger 
further  stated,  **The  Congress  has  recognized  the  reality  that  past  discriminatory 
practices  have,  to  some  degree;  adversely  affected  our  present  economic  system.  > 
Fuidlove,  p.  465  (Quoting  H.R.  Kep.  No,  94-468  ^t  i''2).  History  supports  the  «onclu- 
sionj|hat  the  burden  of  badges  and  incidents  of  slavery  as  well  as  societal  discrimi- 
nation has  led  to  the  underdeveloped  condition  of  Historically  Black  oolleges  anil 
univensitie©  and  the  limited  access  to  higher  educafcic^j  for  Black  Americans. 

Wlxer^  Congress,  acting  under  the  l^j;^  powei«  conferred  by  the  Enabling 
Clauses  of  the  Keconstruction  AmendmerSir  designs  legislation  intending  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  oKtho^e  AmendmeJits  to  eliminate  the  faadg^  and  correct  the  inci- 
dents of  slavery  and  remedy  the  effects  of  past  discrimination,  race-a)nscious  reme- 
dies are  an  appropriate  means  of  achievin^th«»e  objective^.  Fullilove  v.  i^lutznick, 
448  U.S.  448  (I9B0)/Therefore,  raccKX)ii  ' 
Colleges  and  Universiti^  would  be  hn  a 
the  neglected  task  of  bringing  Blacks  / 
reaffirm  its  moral  ^nd  social  commitmi 

change  in  the  language  of  Title  III  to  coiipoiet  ~  ^  ^ 

int^ent.  This  will  a&sUre  that  th/tee  institutiim,  who^  pripiary  missions  are  to  edu- 
cate Blacks,  m\l  continue  carrying  out  thei A  critically  important  work  for  America. 
A  national  investment  in  institutions  that  tave  suffered  from  the  debilitating  ef- 
fects  of  prolonged  discrimination  based  op  race  merits,  greater  attention  given  the 

•  growing  public  demand  for  defensible  performance  standards, .  as  well  as  increased 
competition  for  academically  advanced  students.  These  institutions  lindergird  Uie 
nationai«<£onomy  and  serve  as  partners  in  the  economic  d«*g}opment  of  tliis  nation 
and  the  wo?!t!WBy  investing  in  .  these  college^  and  universiti&,  the  nation  invests  in 
the  human  capital  which  will  help  build  the  Ax^erica  of  the  IVenty-Krst  C#iitury. 


appropnations  to^Historicaliy  Black 
ate  mejgis  for  C^ngr^  to  undertake 
ymainstream.  Congress  shJUld 
equaUly  of  opportunity  by  enact/ig  a 
with  its  main  original  legi^t^ye 


roduce  Professor 
n  professor 
record  to  the 
igher  Education, . 
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pr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Chairmaft,  I  would  li 
Herbert  Reid  on  the  r^ht,  who  is  the  C^rl&i 
at  the  Howard  University  Law  Center,  and  cou 
National  Association  for  Equal  Opporti;mty  ii: 
and  on  n>y  left,  Professor  ^enneth  Toliett,  distinguished  professor 
of  higher  education  and  director  of  the  Institute  for  the.  Study  of 
Jkiucational  Policy  at  Howard  University,  along  with  his  r^arch 
assistant,  Ms.  Gabrielle  Woods.  >       '  ^ 

These  individuals  will  be?  available  to*  assist  me  in  responding  to 
your  questions  .after  my  pr^ntation.  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  the.  view 
of  the  National  Association  for  Equal  Opportunity  in  H%her  "Edu- 
cation  that  the  origiiml  and  primary  purpi^  of  title  III  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  was  to  provide  direct  assistance  to 
the  Nation's  historically  black  colleges  and  universities  which,  de- 
spite an  historic  pattern  of  neglect  and  under-funding  have  contin- 
ued to  bear  a  major  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  movement  of 
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higher^^cStS?  mainstream,  through  the  medium  of 

:  We  can  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  there  would  be  no 
substantml  black  nifddle  class  today  were  it  not  for  these  inSitu- 
tions.  There  would  be  nasui^taaitial  integration  in  the  higher  eche- 
lons of  the  Federal  Government,  the  military,  the  judiciary,  the 
medical  profession,  or  higher  education  itself,  were  it  not  for  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  programs  of  the  Nation's  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities,-  /«»w*i^y 

As^we  look  into^the  future,  the  need  for  strengthening  .these  in- 
stitutions m  order  to  8treng:then  the  nation  its.elf  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Mr.  Chairman  in  1975  it  was  beheved  that  the  socia  and 
political  climate  would  riot  support  the  Congress  in  the  adoption  of 

Itl^^f'i}^'^^^^  ^"H^^^  legislation.  Therefore, '  thWe  col- 
leges mid  ilhivftrsiti^  w^e  referred  to  euphemistic^ly  ^  "develop- 
•  mstitutions."  This  vague  and  imprecise  language  has  been  suS 
ted  to  interpretations,  often  at  odds  with  thToriginal  intent  5 
the  legislation.  The  conWnce  ha^  been  inadequa^imSced 
^^''f  eompared  with  others.  ' 

w  t^'  ,T^'^^  m  1966,  1971,  and.  1972  the  Nation's  historiisally 
black  colleges  and  universities  received  fully  60  percent  of  the 
funds  approved  under  ;titie  |IL  There  haye  been  other  years  when 
they  receive  sui^tantially  fess.  In  1980,  for  example,  they  re«Sved 
only  14  percent  of  appropriate^  funds..  :  '  ^^^^^^^^ 

Mf..  Chairman,  we  come  befor^you^ay  to  strongly  urge  that  a 
most  appropriate  and  effective  means  of  correcting  the  iSibalance 
m  appropriation  of  title  IH  funds  is  to  make  the  provision  of  this 
title  rac^specific.  By  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  wb  mean>pecifvinc  in 
the  language  of  the  act  that'tunds  are  to  be  appro^fSted  for  the 
•pufpose^f  strengtheniHg  the.  Nation's  historically  black  coUeges 
.  and  umvererti^  and  to  further  their  particular  mission  Sfc^o^ri- 
bution  to  the  Nation.  •  • 

iQ&'^^f?L*u®  title  III  of  the^Higher.  Education  Amendments  of 
19iS4,  drafted  by  Chairman  Paul  Simon  and  other  members  of  this 
coHMnrttee,  with  the  assistance  of  experts  in  education  and  law  is 
in  our  judgment  a  most  appropriate  and  effective  meaiis  of  assur- 
ing the  continued  viabihty  of  these  institutions. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether 
the  social,  ^hticai  legal  and  intellectual  climate  of  the  day  is  suf- 
ficiejitry  different  from  1965  as  to  enable  the  Congress  to  considtt- 
PDsitiy£ly  the  race  specific  language  o^  this  proposed  iegislatiori 
of  1  ol't -J^i'^  ^?:J^?eed  we  believe  that  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1905  Itself,  with  its  support  for  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
higher  education  in  the  Nation,  has  helped  to  produce  today's  cli- 
progreS       ^ -"^"ch  more  enlightened  on  the  question  of  racial 

Mr.  Chairman,  the^  are  four  basic  reasons  why  we  urge  the 
comimtt^  and  the  Congress  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  part  B  of 
title  ill,,  l^irst,  we  know  that  the  Nation's  historically  black  colleges 
and  universities  still  offer  grc^  neglect  in  the  support  of  higher 
education  from  all  sources,  as.  compared  with  the  Nation's  predomi- 
nantly white  colleges  and  universities.  This  is  especially  damaging 
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Second.  Mr/ Chairman,  we  believe  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
the  reconstruction  ameroimente  to  the  U.S,  Constitution  was  to 
provide  constitutional  protection  to  black  Americans  who  had,  as  a 
people,  been  humiliated  by  the  imposition  of  the^islave  system,  who 
for  a  long  period  of  time  hid  the  active  sanction  and  support  of  the 
Federal  Government,  Thus,  these  amendments  and  especially  the 
equal  protection  clause  were  not  designed  to  be  cpior  blind.  Instead, 
they  were  designed  to  be  color  conscious. 

We  hold  these  amendments  were  not  designated  as  needed  to 
protect  white  men  from  the  ravage  of  slaveiy,  btit  black  p^ple.  It 
was  not  white  men  who  were  subjected  to  widespread  lynching  and 
flogging,  but  black  people.  It  was  not  white- men  who  were  denied 
the  right  to  contract  or  acquire  property  or  to  testify  in  court,  but 
black  peopte,  black  men,  wonjen,  and  children,  the  race  of  people 
previously  enslaved,  were  the  intended  beneficiitries  of  the  13th, 
.  14th,  and  15th  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  ^  -  ! 

'  This  suggests  for  us  tihat  the^e  measures  were  color  .conscious 
and  not  color  IjUnd.  They  were  deigned  and  ijieeded  to  protect 
black. people. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  Congress  has.  ample  power  to  rem- 
brace  the  race-specific  provision  of  the  draft  legislation  before  you. 
Inde^,  we  believe  that  the  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the  recon-^ 
struction  amendments  is  as  ^  broad  as  uiider  the  necessary  an^ 
'  proper  clause  of  article  I,  section  i 

In  c^  after  case  the  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  race-specific 
remedite  are  appropriate  when  enacted  to.  enforce  the  13th,  14th,. 
and  15th  amendments,  particularly  when  the  remedies  are  consist- 
ent with  the  meaning  and  smrit  of  the  Constitution- 

And  finally,  we  urge  you^^trppert  part  B,  title  m,  because  we 
believe  that  it  offers  a  legitimate,;^  constitutional,  and  effective 
means  of  correcting  the  past  and  continuing  failure*  of  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments  to  eliminate  the  barriers  and  unequal 
^  protection  of  the  laws  to  which  black  citizens  and  their  ihstitutions 
are  subjected.  *    ,  ,  . 

We  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  your  attention.  Our  counsels  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any 
of  your  questions  and  T  ask,  sir  that  the  presentation  spe^fically 
and  the  accompanying  legal  document  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Vm  real  pleased  to  see  my  Congressman  from  the 
Fourt*rl)i^trict  of  North  Carolina  here.  Congressman  Ike  Andrews,  ' 
I  appreciate  your  presence,  sir.  We  appreciate  your  serving  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Andrews,  Thank  you,  Dr,  Robinson. 

Dr.  Robinson.  Thank  you^  sir. 

Mr,  Penny,  We  appreciate  your  testimony  and  the  documents 
you  referred  to  will  be  made  a  part  of  the  committee  record. 

Mr.  Penny.  Mr.  Andrews,  do  you  have  any  questions  of  the  wit- 
nesses? 

Mr.  Andrews.  No,  I  believe  not.  Again,  I  apologize  for  missing 
part  of  it.  And  Vl\  have  to  miss  another.  Fm  trying  to  carry  on  two 
things  at  once.  But  I  am  pleased  that^  got  here  for  at  least  the 
latter  part  of*it.  I  got  your  full  statements-,  tHough. 
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I  ought  just  ask  this:  I  don't  know.^fieW  ^didly;  just  what  does 
the  proposal  you  recommend  do?  I'm  sorry>Jdon't  know. 
J  Dr.  Robinson.  I'm  glad  you  asked  that  question,  Congressman, 
because  I  have  two  very  distinguished  attorneys  here,  constitution- 
al lawyers,  who  can  speak  specifically  to  your  question. 

We  are  concerned  about  race^peciflc  language  and  we  beHeve  we 
have  built  and  can  cpntinue  to  build  a  good  case  for  race-specific 
language  ^  applies  to  part  B  of  title  lU  of  the  Higher-  Education 
Act  of  1965,  or  what  part  B  will  do.  It  provides  for  special  needs, 
^.  Mr.  Andrews.  Oh,  J  know  that,  but  what  changes  m  part  B'? 
What  changes  are  Vou  specifically  proposiii^?  ■ 

Dr.  Robinson.  All  right.  I'd  like  for  one  of  my  legal  counselors  to 
respond  to  that.  - 

Mr.  Rkid.  a  counsel  never  forgoes  an  opportunity  to  respond,  if 
you  will  peripit  it,  sir.  Part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1985 
wouJd^^^t  ^de  $15(rmUlion  for  historically  black  institutions,  and 
It  would  go  up  $10  million  a  year  so  that  in  1990  there  would  be  set 
aside  or  earmarked  for  these  great  institutions  $200  million. 

Mr._  Andrews.  And^that's  hot  additional  money?  You  are  just 
speaking  of  setasides  of  existing  appropriated  funds,  and  that  to  be 
V  m  the  future.  But  that's  not  an  addition? 

Mr.  Rkid,  Well,  I  suppose  it  could  be. additional  as  it  would  be 
necessap?  to  increase  the  appropriations  to  have  sufficient  funds  to 
hold  harmless  tha  other  institutions  in  titles  A,  C,  and  D.  A  is  your 
developing  institutions,  your  institutional  grant  section.  And  you 
have  a  challenge  grant  section  and  the -Hispanic  set-aside  section 
So,  a  ^Atal.  appropriation  wouldn't  necessarily  have  to  be  larger 
than  what  it  is  now  in  order  to  adequately  cover  the  historically 
black  institutions.  -  .     •  " 

Mr.  Ajwdkkws.  You  just  said  that  it  would,  at  least  if  present  law 
were  followed  ^d  this  would  be  made  an  addition  to  it,  it  would  be 
new  money.  .  . 

Mr.  Rkidj  Yes,  that's  what  I  was  saying.  y 

Mr,  Andrews.  It's  not  a  huge  amount  of  money,  gUite  irandidly. 
Oi  course,  th^t  term  is  always  relative.  But  neverth^fess  ■ 

Dr.  Robinson.  In^my  hometown  of  Wilson,  NC,  i/ would  be  con-' 
sidered  a  lot  of  money.  7 

Mr.  Andrews,  Yes,  yes,  .yes<  It  would  be  a^lot/f  money  to  me, 
obviously.  But  in  the  totality  of  the  higher  eduftation  budget  it's 
notreally  a  wholelot..  / 

Dr.  RoBiNsoJ^.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  th>f  I  think  we  would 
really  hke  to  make  here  is  that  these— thi&i^articuiar  universe  of 
institutions  represent  a  compelling  inter^rf^f  the  country  and  in  a 
hke  manner,  for  exanMe,  if  we  haire  J^e  research-oriented^ni- 
versiti^  I  have  no  problem  with  tll^  Harvard,  Yale,  and  C^um- 
bia,  I  thmk  th6y  -serve  a  real  pun^.  And  if  the  researci^m^eys 
were  withdrawn  from  those  majCr,  those  universities,  which  are 
ven^  fine  universities,  they  would  be  in  serious  difficulty. 

Now,  in  the  same  sense,  this  particular  universe  of  institutions 
serv^  a  snnilar  purpose  but  in  a  different  way  because  they  are 
reaching  out  to  that  underclass,  that  under-represented  group  of 
people,  that  $150  million,  and  in  our  judgment  it  is  a  very  modest, 
it  is  the  very  minimal  amount  of  money  to  spend  on  a  universe  of 
people  who  for  300  years  h^ve  been  neglected  for  reasons  you  audi 
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both.underetand.  So,  when.you  look  at  the  Harvards  and  the  Yales, 
and  I  don't  say  this  in  any  demeaning  way,  when  you  look  at  them> 
what  they  do,  which  is  great,  and  look  at  this  particular  universe 
of  institutions  for  what  they  do,  I  would  say  that  what  they  do  is 
equal  in  the  compelling  interest  of  this  country,  really. 
Mr.  Andrews,  Yes,  I  think  you  have  a  lot  of  merit. 
Dr.  FoRTv  Mr.  Andrews,  may  i  give  one  example  of  the  gpmts 
that  Dr.  Robinson  has  just  spoken  to  so  eloquently? 
'  IVIr  Andhsws.  Ygs#  / 

Dr.  Fort.  Less  than  '^  months  ago  five  men  traversed  the  heav- 
ens 2lK)  miles  up.  One  of  those  astronauts  was  black.  It  just  hap- 
pens ^that  this  young  man,  Dr,  Ron  McNair,  graduated  from  my  in- 
stitution, l^orth  Carolina  AltT  State  Univereity,  in  1971.  He  came 
from  Lead  City,  SC,  which  is  a  rural,  isolated;  area  in  the  northern  . 
.  part  of  that  State.  He  came  to  that  university  and  in  4  years  grad- 
uated with  honors  with  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  physics.  Five 
years  later  he  had  a  Ph.P.  from  M.I.T.  and  competed  with  11,000 
other  young  men  and  women  nationally  and  became  ^qne  of  33  se- 
lected. That's  what  black  universities  can  do  for  this  country.  _ 
Mr.  Andrews.  Yt%  I  read  about  yo'ur  being  back  on  the  A&T 
'  campus  recently  and  certainly  your  .celebratory  response  to  his  ac- 
complishments were  entirely  worthy.  , 
■  Dr.  Robinson,  I  don't  know— obviously  this  is  your  Seld  and  not 
mine.  You  do  speak  eloquently  on  behalf  of  that.^  And  yet  I  would 
'  assume,  if  such  moneys  are  to 'serve  the  general  purpose,  as  you 
well  stated  it,  that  yours  and  Dr.  Fort's  institutions  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  it  anywhere  njearly  to  the  extent  that  some  of  the  other 
predoiti!nantly  black  institutions  would.  An  example  is  Shaw,  right 
there,  right  near  .you.  Aren't  your  present  financial  capacities- 
well,  maybe  I  shouIdnH  ask  that.  No,  I  guess  Twiii  not. 
Dr.  FoKT.  No,  please.  I  will  be  glad  to  «peak  to  it. 
Mr.  AndkLws.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  and  not  knowuig  any  ot 
the  exact  flfures,  there  are  predominantly  black  institutions  that 
are  far  less  able,  financially,  to  perform  their  mission  thap  others,' 
'  '^nd  I  belieyfe  that  the  two  from  North  Carolina  represented  among 
the  group  that  is  here  would  be  among  those  that  are  financially 
better  off,  considerably,  than  are  many  of  th'e  others.  For  instance, 
I  don't  know  about  Kentucky  but  I  would  assume  maybe  it  may  not 
_  be  as  well  off.  A  $48  million  budget,  with  6,000  students,  divide 
()  000  into  48  and  per  pupil  expenditures  theire  are,  relatively  high. 

Dr.'  FoKT.  Mr.  Andrews,  I  think  that  the  important  thing  for  us 
to  emphasize  at  this  juncture,  and  my  colleague,  Dr.  Robinson,  will 
want  to  embellish  this,  is  that  it's  not  our  role  to  attempt  to  insti- 
tutionalize a  dichotomy  between  institution  A  and  institution  B,  O, 
D  or  E  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  there  is  a  range  interinstitution- 
ally  with  regard  to  numbere  of  kids  that  are  on  financial  aid,  that 
•   might  run  from  70  percent  to  95  percent.  ,  on 

But  the  figure  that  most  often  appears  is  that  x>f  around  »U  per- 
cent, which  is  the  one  that  I  use,  as  directly  applicable  to  North 
Carolina  A&T.  If  you  took  away  the  Federal  resources  tliat  are  as- 
«  sociated  with  institution-specific  funding  at  A&T,  we  would  lose  at 
least  a  quarter  of  our  enrollment.  We  know  that.  ■  " 
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c*^  of  fact,  25  percent  of  our  kids  come  from  out  of 

btate.^hats  the  highest  percentage  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 
1  he  second  institution  is  Chapel  Hill,  the 
Mr.  Andkkws.  Duke  is  highest,  isn't  it?  . 
Dr.  Fort.  Pardon?  '  , 

Mr.  Andrews.  Duke  is  highest,  isn't  it?  j 
Dr.  FcfiRT.  I'm  talking  about  public  institutions.  Public. 
'  Mr.  Andrews.  Y^. 

Dr.  Fort.  The  other  thing,  if  we  liave  a  disproportionately  large 
num^r  (Jf  students  who  come  from  out  of  State,  and  this  is  the 
case  tor  si^ficant  numbers,  of  black  institutions  nationally,  then 
the  areas  from  which  they  come,  from  Whence  they  come  geo- 
gra^jhically,  represent  the  tired,  the  huddled  masses  from  rural 
isolated  areas,  as  well  as  those  Which  are  urban  impacted,  and 
hence  we  ve  got  to  have  the  dollars  necessary  to  ensure  the  pro- 
ftiulgation  of  access  and>ultimately,  graduation.  -  pr(> 
We  stand  on  80  percent.  « 
_Mr.  Riaa  Congressman,  I'd  like  to  elaborate  on  that,  this  matter 
ol  expenditure,^^  I  believe  that  calculation  you  were  givintr  was 

l^^fvSnT^f    *^'^  P"P^- It  cJsts  around  $12,000  ^ 

J15,000  to  keep  someone,  m  jail  or  a  penitentiary.  And  what's  so  ex- 
tremely unportant  about  this  initiative  is  that  the  budget  has  been 
put  mto  a  pt^itujn  so  that  it  is  unlikely,  in  the  near  future,  that 
there  would  be 'an  expansion  of  social  and  other  programs  that 
have  done  so  much  in  the  sixties  and  part  of  the  seventies,  to  bring 
some  people  from  isolation  to  mainstream  and  to  reduce  the  level 
ot  poverty  m  this  country  from  sonife  30  percent,  that  is,  the  per- 
centage of  people  m  this,  down  to  12,    -  . 

Right  now  we  haye,  in  the  ghettoes,  on  the  farms,  in  areas  across 
this  country,  an  unemployment  rate  among  black  youth  of  around 
46  or  47  percent  .  -    ,  , 

Mr.  Andrews.  I'm  aware  of  that. 
^  Mr.  Rmn.  And  if»you  look  at  the  penitentiaries,  18  to  24,  from  40 
to  40  percent  of  the  inmates  are  black  males.  One  would  speculate 
whether  ^ere  might  not  be  a  correlation  .between  that  high  per- 
centage  of  unemployment  in  that  age  cohort  and  the  per^ntajge 

Mr.  Andrews;  i  would  accept  that.  '  >  .  ^ 
'^^^  question  is  do  we  want  to^pend  $5,000  or  $6,000  to 
put  a_McNair  m  orbit,  and  who  makes  a  msyor  and  most  important 
contribution  to  this  society,  or  do  we  want  to  spemd  two  or  three 
times  tjiat  much  to  put  a  black  youth  m  jail"  who  "costs  the  society 
really  even  more  than  just  the  $12,000  or  $15,TO0? 

And  what  is  so  important  about  this  is  that  if  these  institutions 
get  an  infusion  of  funds  so  that  they  can  become  morelattractive 
and  serve  the  students  bettet,  and  become  beacons  of  hope,  so  that 
the  alienated,  desocialized,  and  in  some  instances,  dehumanized 
black  youth  m  thig  country,  who  now  in  m'any  instances  do  not  see 
hope,  we  can  turn  them  tfround  and  make  them  productive  citizens 
n        ^."I'^'^^f^^  »i"ch  less  than  this  reaUy  modest,  as 

President  Prezell  Robing  has  stated,  investment  in  these  institu- 
tions.        ■    »  . 

Indeed,  you  will  get  suck,  a  tremendous  return  on  a  small 
amount  of  money  that  it  w^Il  have  a  ripple  effect  and  implications 
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for  improying  and  moving  blacks  forward  fti  society  than  almc^t 

any  other  investment  of  this  nature. 
Mr.  Congressman  Andrews,  these  universities,  with  very  mad- 

equdte  resources,  have  done  so  well  with  so  little*  and  they  neea 

much  more  assistance  to  do  an%ven  better  job,  and  this  legislation 
-    being-f-ace-specific  is  domg  scltaething  else  also.  It  is  relegitimizing 

the  importance  of  black  higher  education  in  this  country.  It  will  -  ^ 
A   say  to  the  "country,  it  will  say  to  the  black.youth,  the  Federal  Gov- 
■      ernment  cares  about  these  instituti5ns,  and  althoiigh  it  is  makingra' 

modest  investment,  it  is  saying  that  we  do  want  to  help  raise  the 
V    aspirations  and  hopes  of  the  black  youth,  and  whites,  because  most  .  - 
of  these  institutions  have  white  youth  also,  but  they  have  a  special 
anission  of  dealing  with'black  youth,  that  there  is  some  hope  that 
.    you  do  not  hav#  to  go  to  crime,  that  they  will  have  an  opportimity 
to  see  a  President  Robinson  or  President  Fort  as  a  role  model 
ratbi«than  a  pimp  or  a  dope  pusher  on  the  corner  in  the  ghetto. 
And^l5$lf  million  is  not  much  of  an  investment  to  deal  with  that.  *  ^ 
Mp.  AnIdrsws.  Well,  Tm  pleased  that  you  said  all  of  that,.iiot  v;--; 
.that  you  needed  to  convince  me.  I  agree  with  you.  You  hafve  just 
told  me  some  things  so  that  I  can  better  enunciate  th^  thing* 
which  I  too  support.  And  I  will  do  anything  that  I  can  to  support 
this,  and  I  think  it'  is,  as  you  say,  a  modicum  amount  compared^  to 
the  needs  that  we  have.  ,        .     ,       ^.        ...^         *  t 

I  nieationed  earlier  that  we  have,  in  the  subcommittee  that  i 
chair,  several  of  these  youth  programs,  the  Head  Start  Prt^am, 
the  Runaway  Youth,  the  Juv6nile  Justice  Delinquency  Prevention 
Program,  which  deals  with  juvenile  offenders,  many  of  them  status 
defenders,  as  we  fcall  them,  and  others,  and  we're  tmng  to,  in  a 
sense,  accomplish  some  of  the  same  things  ourselves-.  We  are  trying 
5to  keep  those  kids  out  of  adult  jails.  That's  one  of  the  principal  pur- 
poses of  that  act.  We  provide  some  moneys  to  States  if  ttiey  will 

-  agree  to  construct  and  maintain  facilities  for  these  kids  other  than 

;  putting  them  in  adult  j^ls,  keeping  them  out  of  the  area^there  is 

a  correlation.  There's  no  question  about  that.  It  s  not  only  black,  a 
although  it's  more  prevalent  with  the  blaek.a  get  the  figures  of  the  " 

'     runaways  and  the' dropouts  and  the  deliriquente  and  so  forth,  and 
-it  too  is  higher  for  the  black.  It's  also  verv  high  for  the  poor,  of 
whatever  race.  It  relates^  to  4he  poverty  in  the  home,  the  runaways 
do.  There's  no  question  a^ut  it  and  study  after  study  verififes  that. . 
'  Poverty  and  ignorance  among  parents  breeds  all  kinds  of  difficulty 

for  the  children  who  grow  up  in  that  environment.  It.  relates  nglit  

on  up  to  the  institutions  of  higher  eduction  as  well,  of  ^ours^  and 
life  in  its  totality.  -     ^  ^  ^ 

So,  we  are  trying!  as.  a  society,  as  a  Congress,  as  a  country,  to  ap- 

-  proach  those  problems  with  mai^y,  many  kinds  ot  programs,  of 
'  which  this  would  be- another  m^or  step  in  the  direction  were  all 

trying  to  go.  I'm  very  supportive  of  the  Head  Start  Prc^am.  It  s 
trying  to  reach  some  of  the  problems  with  preschool  children,  as 
voii'  know,  to  get  them  into  the  first  grade  with  an  opportumty  t« 
not  only  compete  academically,  but  to  live  socially  and  so  forth  ^ 
with  their  contemporaries  from  other  parts  6f  the  cities  or  towns 
ancTcounties  they  come  from.  And  this  would  jiist  be  a  step  at  an-  , 
other  level  to  give  some  particularly  earmarked  assistance  to  the 
same  group,  basically  the  same  group.  •  "  • 
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Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Ghairman.  i  ' 

Mr, ^  Penny.  Thank  you,  Congr^man' Andrews,  for  those  ques- 
tions arid  for  your  insight  on  this  Slsue.  I  want  to  tag  onto  that  by 
referring  back  to  testimony  we  heard  earlier  today,  that  though 
blacks  constitute  12  percent  of  the  popylation  as  a  whole  on  our 
campuses  they  represent  about  8  percent  of  the  pQpulatidn.  It 
^  seems  to  me  that  what  w^'re  talking  about  here  is  one  way  we  can 
be  more  helpful  in  promoting  education  for  blocks  ai^d  other  mi- 
norities. - 

But  part  of  our  problerii  do^  stem  back  into  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level,  and  those  are  some  of  the  things  that  Congress- 
man Andrews  has  referred  to.  *  " 

And  I  know  as  leaders  of  these  black  institutions  you  probably 
have  some  feeling^  about  what  more  we  can  doi  particularly  at  the 
secondary  Jevel,  to  see  to  4t  that  the  students  complete  high  school, 
because  if  tbey  don't  complete  high  school,  they're  part  of  the  cpn-. 
stituency  that  you  would  appeal  to^  as  a  black  institution,  and 
therefore  draw  them  into  higher  education.  If  we  have  only,  let*s 
say,  76  percent  of  blacks  completing  high  school,  yoifore  got  a 
smallei^pool  of  graduates  to  draw  from,  and  somehow  we^v?  got  to 
do  a  better  job  of  seeing  to  it  that^ose  i?ercentage»  are  up  there 
where  they  ought  to  be,  or  we^li.never  find ^ that  the  percentage  of 
black  students  in  our  colleg^  and,  universities  parallels  the  per-^ 
centage  of  blacks  ip,  our  society  as  a  whole,  " 

If  they  don't  graduate  from  high  school  in  comparable  percent- 
ages they're,  not  going  to  be  repi^sented  on  our  college  campuses  in 
the  proper  percentages, ' 

Any  opinions  in  terms  of  what  we  do  get  them  through  that  • 
high  school  level  and  on  a  track  for  higher  education? 

Dr.  Ayers,  I  think  we  all  ^e  sensitive  to  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  confronted  with  in  terms  of.  preparing  many  of 
our  black  youth  not  only  resides  in  the  environment  but  in  the  sec- 
ondary schooM  And  I  think  you  will  find  among  many  of  our  black 
and  historically  black  institutions  not  only  a  commitment  to  look 
at  this  issue  but  many  of  them  are  involv^  in  all  kinds  of  pro- 
grasps  to  work  jointly  with  secondary  schooL^  to  try  to  better  pre- 
pare these  individuals  so  that  they  will  come  into  it. 

I  think,  as  Chancellor  Eord  and  others  have  said  this  afternoon, 
weVe  got  to  have  role  models, and  the  way  that  we  create  thc^  is 
to  have  the  r^urces  that  are  needed  at  the  universitv  level  so 
that  we  can  better  prepare"  the  students  we  have,  who  (Sn  go  out 
there  and  make  the  kinds  of  contributions  that  need  to  he  made< 

At  the  same  time,  weVe  got  to  work  with  the  secondary  schools^ 
to  better  prepare  these  young  people  for  doing  it.  One  of  the  prob- 
terns  I  know  some  of  us  are  experiencing  in  a  predominantly  black 
institution  is  there  are  many  moves  afoot  to  try  to  discourage  us 
expanding  programs  we  have,  outreach  programs,  for  this  particu- 
lar reason- 
To  j^ive  you  a  concrete  example,  at  our  institution,  Chicago  State 
University,  we  were  told  ^  year  ago  that  we  cannot  offeV  any  kind 
of  developmental  or  remedial  education  program  to  briitg  students 
up  to  par  so  that  they  could  become  competitive  within  the  aca- 
demic setting. 
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Now^i^at's  ludicrous  if  yoU  want  to  try  to  do  what  youVe  saying, 
and  that  is  to  bring  more  into  the  fold.  If  you  cannot-  provide  the 
kind  of  facilities,  facilitative  services,  to  get  a  person  to  the  level 
they  should  be  to  corapNBte,  how  else  are  you  going  to  do^it? 
'  So,  you  have  these  kinds  of  barriers  and  ol^tacles  which  prevent, 
sometimes,  universities  from  doing  the  kind  of  job  they  want  to  do. 

I  think  basically  in  respon^  to  what  you're  saying,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  we  ail  are  committed  to  even  work  at  the  Secretary's 
level  U>  help  out  in  that  regard.  Because  we  don't  want  to.^  many 
of  the  black  youth,  as  you  ve  already  heard  our  attorney,  Mr,  JTol- 
lett,  say,  that  the  unemployment  rate  is  up  at  47  percent  Well^it's 
going  to  stay  there  unless  we  do  something  at  the  secondary  level 
to  discourage  dropouts  ^nd  discourage  students  taking  the  wrong 
path.  ,  And  so  we  are  concerned  and  we  will  try  to  help  in  this 
regard,  and  I  just  wanted  to  make  that  response  to  your  statement. 

♦Mr.  Penny.  .Thank  you  for  that.  Tm  sure  there  are  others  who 
want  to  speak  to  that. 

Dr.  Fort.  Congressman  Penny,  just  one  comment,  to  augipent 
and  to  support  the  comments  of  our  colleague,  Dr.  Ayets  from  Chi- 
cago State  University.  Two  points.  One,  there  are  States  now,  along 
'the  southeastern  border  of  this  country '^^rid  the  Atlantic^-Ocean 
area  that  are  taking  surveys  designed  to  determine  the  number  of  T 
dollars  that  are  used  by  the  State  universities  for  purp(^es  of  en- 
suring the  adeqiiacy  of  mediation  programs  on  those  camptises,  so 
as  to  assist  underachieving  young  people  Who  graduate  from  high 
school  and  then  are  accepted  to  the  university. 

My  prediction  is  that  within  the  next  2  years  large  numbers  of 
dollars,  perhaps  even  millions,  will  be  eliminated  Yrom  the  State- 
based  allocations  in  thc^  States.  We  need  dollars  from  this  $150 
million  pot  proposed  by  the  part  B  of  title  III  to*  augment  and  to 
supplant  those  dollars  that  will  be  lost,  because  one  very  important 
segment  of  that  title  III  part  B  proposal  is  associated  with  the  issue 
of  underrepresefita^ion,  npnrepresentation,  and  academic  support" 
services  aqumen  for  young  people  who  are  u^pderachievers. 

The  second  and  last  oteervation:  You  might  want  to  get  a  copy  of 
^Bernard  Watson's  "In  Spite  of  the  System,  written  about  a  decade 
• ago.  Watson  is  pzjpsently  the  president  of  a  foundation  ii^the  Phila- 
delphia area,  formerly  an  associate  superintendant  of fschools  in 
Philadelphia,  PA.  ^  .  ^ 

Watson  theorizes,  and  I  strongly  believe  this,  based  on  my  own 
experience  as  a  superintendant  and  a  teacher,  that^^notwitb^tand- 
ing  the  plethora  of  problems  that  exist  at  the  secoi^ary  level,  par- 
ticularly gi^ades  9  through,  12,  there  are  significant  numbers  of 
models,  black  anVi  white,  who  care  about  kids,  and  because  of  their 
presence  on  that  ,  high  school  campus  make  a  difference,  and  the 
rest,  therefore,  becomes  history  as  related  to  the  whole  question  of 
what  we  do  to  get  tjiese  young  people  through  the  pipeline. 

What  Vm  relating  to,  of  course,  is  the  possibility  of  seeing  to  it 
that  we  increase  the  number  of  that  kind  of  model  on  the  high 
school  campus,  whether  you  use  the  merit  systems  or  a  multiplicity 
of  options  that  can  be  funded  by  the  States  for  purposes  of  enhanc- 
ing that  prospect.  •  - 

The  flip  side  of  the  coin,  of  course,  is  the  denegration  defined  in 
*'A  Nation  at  Risk,"  and  I  would  agree  with  their  conclusions  that 
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suggest  that  one  of  the  nmjor  problems  in  the  high  schools  is  that 
associated  ^ith  the  smorgasbord  approach  to  academic,  quote, 
preparation,  unquote,  for  kids.  We've  got  to  eliminate  the  smor- 
gasbord  but  at  the  same  time  we  need  models.  And  models  require 
\  mpney  and  they  require  rewarding  those  that  are  doing  the  kind  of 
job  necessary  to  get  these  kids  throng.  , 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you.  Doctor.  T  I  - 

Dr.  Robinson.  Yes,  I'd  like  to  comment  on  that  too.  Congress- 
man, and  I  commend  both  of  my  d)lleagues  for  what  they  have 
said.  .     .    '     _  '' 

My  comments  will  revolve  around  about  three  areas  and  I  will  be 
::;very  brief  m  stating  them.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  Nati6n  had 
mot  somehow  assessed  and  taken  advantage  of  the  tremendous  po-" 
tential  we  have  in  this  country,  with  all  ofjts  young,  but  more  spe- 
icitically,  with  ite^mority  youth,  and  I  give  you  a  case  in  pomt. 
Now,  there  has  been,  in  the  last  4  or  5  years,  a  diminution,  an  ero- 
sion, ot  title  I  moneys  to  be  used  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  a  tremendous  reduction  in  those  funds.  And  there  have 
teen  clear-cut  evidenqe,  There  is  clear^ut  evidence.  There  have 
'been  studies,  research  studies,  to  show  that  more  minorities  bene- 
tited,  tor  example,  from  our  Head  Start  Prc^am  than  any  of  that 
category  of  programs  that  we  had,  and  yet  there  has  been  a  sub- 
stantial rednction  in  funding  for  the  Head  Start  Prt^ams. 
-sNow,  when  you  look  at:  that  in  terms  of  what  that  program  has 
done,  can  do,  ifs  almost  Ikdicrous,  in  my  judgment,  to  have  fund-^ 
mg,  you  know.  If  som^thii^  is  succeeding;  if  I  vk^ere  making  a  good 
investment,  if  I  had  some  money,  which  I  don't  have,  and  was  ge^  ■ 
tmg  a  good  return  on  it,  my  goodness,  I  would  be  thinking  in 
terms,  other  things  being  equal,  of  trying  to  put  more  moneytin  the 
pot  to  get  a  greater  return.  But  we  haven't  done  that  We  htve  just  j 
reversed  that,  ,  "*  / 

Tne  ^ond  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  would  have  backed  away 
trom,  first,  is  vocational  education.  I  think  we  ought  to  put  more 
money  into  vocational  education.  But  there  again  there  has  been 
an  erosion. 

Our  Upward  Bound  Programs,  our  Talent  Search  Programs,  both 
programs  the  funding  has  been  reduced  for  those  programs, 

I  serve  on  the  Stat^  board  of  education  in  the  State  of  North 
Carphna.  And  I  happen  to  know  that  the  moneys  that  h^ve  ^n 
made  available  for  nutritional  programs,  that  those  ,  moneys  have- 
been  reduced  and  many  of  our  youngsters  are  not  able  to  purchase 
a  hot  meal,  and  without  the  Federal  dollars  going  into  nutrition 
programs  many  of  our  youngsters  simply  are  not  going  to  perform" 
at  the  levels  that  they  should  pe*Hbrm. 

Then -there  is  the  matter  of  barriers.  One  of  the  barriers,  Mr 
Chairman,  that  worries  me  a  great  deal,  that  is  the  matter  of  possi- 
ble income  tax  credits  to  parents  whti  send  their  children  to  paro- 
chial schools.  I  don't  have  any  problem  with  parochial  schools.  But 
tor  j^rente  to  receive  tax  credits  for  sending  their  youngstere  ho  pa- 
rochial schools,  I  think,  in  my  learned  judgment,  that  this  could 
simply,  in  the  end,^ount  ta  sending  the  public  school  system  to 
the  land  of  the  ddio'  bird.  I  think  it  would  become  a  situation 
where,  m  the  maiEi4hose  persons  who  could  send  their  children  to 
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tJie  private  schools  would  do  so  and  this  would  be  a  further  erc^on 
of  the  public  school  system,  if  one  thinks  in  terms  of  barriers.  ^ 

So  yes,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  much  more  done,  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  level,  because  it  would  certainly  help  that 
youngster  when  he  or  she^gets  into  the  colleges,  like  several  of  the 
institutions  represented  here  at  this,  table.  We  *have  programs  of 
collaboration  that  do  not  cost  the  public  schools  any  money-  We 
have  programs,  we  work  with  the  public  schoolteachers  and  the 
principals  and  what  have  you,  we  have  youngsters  .from  these 
schools  coming  out  of  the  colleges  trying  to  work  with  the  children. 
But  my  point  is  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  having  in  law  prp-^ 
grams  that  provide  funding  so  that  these  things  can  be  done  in  a 
systematic  kind  of  way. 

Mr,  Penny.  Do  you  want  to  proceed  with  an  aaswer? 

^Mr,  Beip.  May  I?  '  ^  ^  > 

Penny.  Certainly. 

Jttr.  Rrnn.  Well,  50U  know,  like  a  dog  has  fleas,  a  professor  haS 
^    theories,  and  being  a  professor  of  higher  education,  which  Vm  sup- 
posed to  Iftiow  a  lot>  about,  ^d  of  course,  not  of  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  Yd  like  to  even  talk  more  at  ^length  about  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education.  '  , 

A  witness  earlier  today  alllided  to  Clark  Kerr  and  the  future  of 
higher  education,  that  the  Carnegie  Commission  was  concerned 
with.  You  may  be  interested  to  know- that  I  served  on  that  commis- 
sion with  Clark  Kerr  and  we  issued  a  report  called  the  Chance  to 
Learn  in  whichf  we  set  forth  the  four  barriers  to  postsecondary  edu- 
.  catipn.  And  one  of  th{^  barriers  is  the  thing  that  you  just  brought 
up.  We  said  that  one  of  the  princij^  barriers  to  postsecondary  edu- 
cation is  an  inadequate  secondary  and  elementary;  education  train- 
ing. In  fact,  although  our  some  24-odd  reports  and  80  volume  were 
ron  various  aspects  of  higher  education,  we  actually  conceded  that 
the  most  important  problem  in  the.  educational  sjrspfcem  that  needed 
to  be  addressed  was  elementary  and  secondai^j^  education. 

Now,  j  totally  agree  with  President  Robinson  and  his  references 
to  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965. 

I  also  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  block  grant  aspect  of  that, 
as  you  know  better  than  I,  sir,  resulted  in  a  diminut:iOB  of  funds 
and  the  weakening  of  that  program,  and  as  you  also  know,  sir, 
better  than  I,  more  recent  reports  have  indicated  clearly  that  the 
Head  Start  Program  was  effective.  Unfortunately^  in  the  early  days  ^ 
of  the  implementation  of  these  programs  there  were  a  number  of 
reports  that  came  out  questioning  the  value  and  the  adequacy  of 
those  Rjograms,  and  sir,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that  those  studies 
'  remind  me  of  a  farmer  who,  after  he  plants  his  seed,  every  monthr 
or  so  he  comes  out  and  digs  them  up  to  look  to  see  hcs^w  they^re 
.  growing,  and  that's  "what  happened  to  the  reform  programs  of  the 
sixties.  The  researcher^,  people  associated  in  the  universities,  were 
busy  studying  these  programs  before  they  really  got  a  good  chance, 
a:pd  thus  a  number  of  reports  were  written  that  imdermined  the 
Great  Society  and  its  programs.  , 

But  the  studies  now,  after  these  programs  have  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  operate  a  reasonable  time,  indicate  that  they  have  been 
overwhelmingly  successful. 
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,  Now  to  my  theory  about  dealing  more  effectively  with  studeajts 
.  in  our  systems.  First,  the  teachers  you  h3ve  in  the  system  are  ex- 
tremely important,  and  this  is  the.  part  that  would  relate  to  this 
panel  most.  Almost  every  black  college  that  was  established  in  this 
country  was  initially  established  as  a  normal  institution,  at  least 
many  ot  them  were,  as  you  know.  Many  of  the  other  universe  of 
•universities  were  establisHCd  as  normal  schools.  They  were  training 
teachers.  "  ^ 

Practically  ail  Of  these  institutions--I  can't  think  of  one  offhand 

^{^t  doe$  not  have  a  teacher  "preparation  program  and  serve— by 
the  way.j)ur  institute  will  be  issuing  a  report  on  teacher  prepara- 
tion shortly,  that  I  think  would  interest  you.  But  the  point  I'm 
going  to  get  to  is  the  way  teachers  are  trained  wHl  play  a  major 
part,  a  m^Jo^  role,  in  education.  And  it  ties  in  with  this  very  much 
because  a  critical  thing  ih  the  education  arid  learning  process  is  a 
model  but  also  someone  that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  andsaspira- 
tions  of  students.  And  that  g^s  me  to  the  four  f equiretoenteV  ef- 
lective  teaching  and  instruction  in  our  elementary  and  secondary 

The  firet  requirement  is,  for  an  effective  teachet,  is  that^S*  teach- 
*,^ave^^nconditionai  respect  for  the  dignity  and  integrity  of 
tl^«^)&feudent.  Second,  a  te£fcheA  an  administrator,  and  indeed,  the 
system,  hopefully,  should  believe  that,  students  are  educable  * 
•  .         I  mention  thoee  two  things  first  and  they  are  top  in  priori- 
'  7^^^%*  a  greater  probabiHty  that  a  black  teacher  or  a  pereon 

socialized  and  developing  the  sensitivity  and'  so  on  that  comes  from 
-our  historically,  black  coUeges,.  will  respect  the  dignity  afid  integ^^ 
^    ty  of  the  students.  And  who  ^dli  beUeve  that  they're  educable.  As 
you  know  the  ^gmaHwj..effect,  the  studies  of  Rosenthal,  have  es- 
tablished that  the  expectation^  of  a  teacher  is  correlated  with  the 
success  of -the  student.  And  studies  have^  shown  that  if  *he  teacher 
,     does  not  beheve  the  .student  can  learn,  th^  student, fact,  will  not 
learn,  although  the  student  may  have  an  extraordinarily  high  IQ. 
s      liw£  IS  the  reason  why  it  is  so  importailt  that  these  black  colleges 
a^  umversities  continue  to  produce  a  critical  mass,  a  substantial 
number,  of  black  teaiiliers. 
Mr.  Penny.  Thank>ou  all. 

[Whereupon,  at  4:27  p.m.,  April  3, 1984',  the  subcommittee  was  re- 
cessed, subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
>       [Material  submitted  for  inclusioni  in  the  record  follJJWs:] 

Psss'ASKU  STATKia^         NormAn  C.  "Fsancis.  PiuamjKNT/  XAviM  Univkksity, 
'     Nkw  Omxfins,  LA.  «<d  on  Bkhalt  of  the  Unitkd  Nsgho  Coiiiog  Fimp 

■     K,^^  S^f         ^  PJ'esident  of  !^vier  University  and  on  behalf  of  the  United 
^^'^  \^  pleased  to-«ufamit  this  statement  on  ttR.  5240,  reauthom- 
ing  tiie  Higher  EHucafaon  Act  and  the  FY  8&  budget 

8a  Budget  are  enclo«ed,unaer  separate  covert.  :>'«v*«^ci«*»«uu»  wa  uie  r  i 

•   „f  ML^!^f/"^'^^®'"rV''.^^^"^^'  tiniveraity,  located  in  the  heart 

of  New  Orlea^  Xavjer  University  is  the  only  Aipericwt  uniy^ity  opera^  uSr 

- .  ^     lilnTS'r  f  ^  «  pnfcminantly  black  stS  popu- 

lation Almost  half  of  the  Umversity's  students,  ho^iver,  ai«  non-CathoUc  and  10 
percent  are  white.  The  United  Negro  College  Fund  i*  a  consortium  of  42  cXS 
^r^^^^Tw^i  ^T^*^'  ^^f.^'^jy  ^  pi«lominftntly  black,  and  are  ftSly 
oTt5^iS.£^cSlM 
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The  42  UNCF  member  coliegetf  and  univemti^  have  a  special  sigiuiicance  be- 
cause of  their  traditional  and  continuing  role  in  educating^  black  and  low-mcome 
students  for  productive  mid  creative  participation  in  Amencan  'life.  For  over  one 
hundred  years  the  black  collies  have  provided*  education  otherwise,  |»navailabie  to 
black  American.  Much  of  the  black  leadership  in  America  today  is  by  the  alu^ini  ot 
the  black  institution.  *  „       ,^    ^  ^ 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  Xavier  Univei^ity  and  the  United  Negro  College  Fund  support 
m  R  5240  and  it»  particular  emphasis  on  federal  assistance  for  the  historically  black 
colleges  and  universities.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  th^  Congress  does  havx-  the  authonty 
to  enact  specific  legislation  to  aid  these  institutions.  The  intent  of  this  emphasis 
[Thft  Black  College  and  University  Act-^Part  B  of  Title  HI]  is  to  remedy  the  con- 
tinning  effects  of  past  racial  discriminaiion  in  the  distribution  of  federal  funds  to 
institutions  of  higher  education.  . 

Past  ;^acial  discrimination  in  the  allocation  of  governmental  assistancato  black 
colleges  and  universities  have  had  a  orofound  negative?  impact  on  the  in^tutions 
and  the  students  they  serve.  Becausejfheso  institutions  have  not  received^  equita- 
ble share  of  Federal  and  Stat*?  resources;  their  academic  development,  their  physical 
plants,  and.  their  endowments  are— in  the  main— less  than  those  --of  their  vvhit^ 
counterparts.  This  fact^^in  turn,  has  hindered  their  efforts  to  attract  greater  num- 
bere  of  white  students  and'h^  reinforced  their  racial  identifiability.  At  the  same* 
time,  the  limitwi  developm^t  of  Slack  colleges  and  uiUversities  has  perpetuated  the 
denial  of  educational  opportuniti^  to  black  students  in  areas  such  as  international  , 
studies,  scienc(?,  medfcine,  engineering,  foreign  languages,  mid  law.  It  has  been 
noted  in  the  Condition  of  Education  that  black  students  lag  behind  m  graduate  en- 
'  rollment<6%),  prcffessional  school  enrollment,  (4.5%)  and  doctorate  degrees  {'3,5%).^ 
Prioy  to  1954,  black  postsecondary  institutions  were  the  only  mstitutions  prdvid-( 
ing  educational  opportunities  to  Black  Americans,  Although  de  jure  s^egation  ot 
colleg€!S  has  been  banned,  a  majority  of  Black  Americans  continue  to  depend  upon  , 
"  these  institutions  for  higher  educational  opprtunitiies.  In  the  case  of  most  black  stu- 
dents, this  dependence  is  the  r^ult  of  racial  discrimination.— sometimes  historical, 

often  contemporary.        ,  "        •  ,  j  * 

The  effect  of  the  proposed  special  federal  aid  to  the  black  colleges  would  be  to 
enhance  the  scope  and  equaii^ty  of  their  educational  offerings.  This  effect  wouH  ad- 
vance the  national  goal  of  equal  opportunity  in  two  respects.  First,  it  would  provide 
opportunities  for  thoUsands  of  black  students,  many  of  whom  have  been  educatioiiai- 
ly  disadvantaged  by  the  public  schools  [pre  and  post  Brown].  Such  an  expansion  ot 
educational  opportunity  is  vital  if  blacks  are  to  be  equitably  represimted  in  all  sec- 
tors of  American  workforce  and  are  to  participate  fully  in  the  economic,  polxticaL 
*  and  cultural  life  of  the  nation.  Second,  the  legislation  would  promote  racial  mtegra- 
tion  in  the  higher  education  s>^tem  by  increasing  academic  attract  ^eness  of  the  m- 
stitutions  to  whitt*  students.      '    ^  ji  r 

The  fact  that  black  colleges  and  universities  are  open  to  all  stud^ts  regardless  ot 
race  distinguishes  the  legislation  from  the  programs  reviewtjd  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
'  Court  in  Bakke  and  FuUiioi^.     ^  ,  . ,  .   r  iirn 

While  the  legislation  relies  on  ah  historical  racial  identiticatioft  to  luitili  the  spe- 
cific remedial  objectives,  the  benefits  of  the  legislation  are  not  restricU»d  to  students 
of  any  one  race.  This  fact  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  dispel  any  suspicion  regard- 
'  ing  the*  constitutionality  of  the  legislation.  c  ^x.  w 

Enactment  of  legislatioi  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  and  improvement  oi  the  nus- 
torically  black  colleges  Aiftd  universities,  would  simultaneously  expand  the  educa- 
tional oppoiiunities  availablt^  to  countless  black  students.  This  would  factlitate  the 
integration  of  racially  identifiable  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  sum,  the  ef- 
ft^:ts  of  my  legislation  to  assist  historically  black  colleges  and  univei^ities  are  not 
only  constitutional;  ill  a  broader  sense  they  are  constitutionally  mandated. 

Mr  C^haiAnan,  the  financial  relationship  between  the  B'ederal  government  and 
hik^her  education  has  be*?n  enormous  and  historic.  The  Northwest  Ordinance,  the 
Morrill  and  Und  Grant  Acts,  and  the  Higher  Education  Act  demonstrate  that  the 
Federal  government  has  been  an  important  benefactor  to  colleges  and  universities. 
Federal  discretionary  funding  in  research  and  development/grants  to  coliegi^s  and 
universities  have  enabled  them  to  provide  better  and  more  active  instruction.  ^  ^ 

The  National  Science  Foundation  reports  that  front  1973  to  1980,  Federal  funds 
for  research  and  development  accounted  for  one-half  of  all  Federal  funding  to 
higher  education  Institutions.  Between  1973  and  1980,  Federal  support  for  the  con- 
"  iV  duct  of  R&D  activities  was  increasing  Relative  to  the  total  Federal  funding  at  all 
institutions  [48.7%  in  1978  to  49.9%  infl980].  However,  that  relative  share  slightly 
declined  at  black  colleges  and  universities  [8.7%  in  1973  %o         in  1980].  Through^  ^ 
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*   ,  out  the  ijenod  Federal  support  of  R  &  D  acUviti^  at  black  collies  comprised'onlv 

one  peixHjnt  of  the  tot4iltc.  all  of  higher  education  ii^^  '      ^^"^  ""^^ 

Ihe  National  Science  Foundation  also  reports  that  trend  in  Federal  funding  to 
black  coll^^  and  universities  differ  significantly  from  trends  at  other  higher  edu- 
'    S'-V institutions,  WhHe  the  Federal  funding  to  tl^e  other  higher  educational  in- 
stitutions uicreased  mamly  m  terms  of  academic  science  and  R  &  D  activities,  black 
colleg^  have  continued  to  ifely  on  Federal  support  in  the  form  of  student  assistance 
w         n"^  rehance  on  student  assistance  programs,  Federal  funding  pat- 
,^  f^-T  "L^^l^  '^^y^S^.       universities  reflect  greater  volatility  than  patteraTat 

J  Higher  educational  institutions  in  general,  .  *—         - ^ 

Unlite  other  institutioBs,  black  coli^M  do  not  have  the  enormous  endowments  toi 
support  their  programs.  The  1983  Annual  Statistical  Report  of  the*  United  Negro* 
Co  lege  Fund  stat^  that  the  faculty  salaries  4t  UNCF  member  institutions  trailX 

^  dS  igsr^T^^fvt?"  ^J^^  of  ^tending  a  UNCF  member  institution 

duruig  VJSl-M  rose  11%  compared  to  an  8%  rise  at  private  colleges  nationally  The 
average  expected  family ;  contributiori^>iL«  student  attending  a  UNCF  couLe  is 
ifirf  "'"'Pf*^  the  national  $2,320.  .Nearly  90%  of  all  students  attendii^ 
1982-  ^  collies  ^ived  some  form  of  financial  assistance  during  1981- 

"  ■  ^^'■.Cl^fnian.^whilelJNCF  supports  Federal  fundiUfe  to  black  colleges,  it  is  our 
view  that  there  should  be  a  certain  definition  of  a  biack  collegfe.  UNCF  believes  the 
fn^'Sf' T  f  ^  historically  black  college  should  be  one  th^;^ You^ded  priiSril^ 
for  Black  Americans.  Although  their  charter  were  in  mi»FinstanceJ  n^  ScEe 
these  HBCs  are  seen  or  idfentified  with  service  for  Black  Americans  for  at  least  two 
decades  Most  of  the  HBG's  are  fifty  to  orer  one  hundred  yeara  old 

We  also  recommend  that  language  be  idduded  to.  permit  black  colleges  arfti  unver- 
sites  to  engage  ftMnstitutional  developmeif  activities.  ^The  Blatk  private  colleges  do 
^        not  receive  state  subsidies  as  the  public  college  do  and  their  tuitigns  are  slightly  • 
■   -A.-   higher^than  the  public  colleges.  Because  of  this  facto?,  it  is  the  private  black  coUeg-  - 
.  ^  I'  support  to  increase  their  abilities  to  raise  funds  from  the  priv^ 

Xavier  University  and  the  United  Negro  College  Fifnd  strongly  support  an  in- 
creased and  continued  Federal  commitment  to  access  and  clioice  fgr^  higher  educa- 
tion participation  by  all  students.  The  Higher  Education  Act,  with  the  various  p«# 
grams  authorized,  has  the'  mechanism  by  which  many  of  the  nation's  goals  in  edwia- 
tion  became  harmonious  with,  the  principle  of  self-improveraent 
•  \^?»f"??r'^^?'  the  Cobgress  and  the  Administration  to  retarget  federal  resources 
m  iltle  ill  to  Its  original  pui|X)se,  to  expand^access  for  needy  undergraduate  and 
graduMte  students,  and  to  simplify  student  and  institutional  assistance  programs' 
bpecial  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  HBCUs  and  other  institutions  serving  a 
predominance  of  Black,  minority,  iow-iiicorae  and  disadvantaged  students  In  addi- 
tion, othex  critical  needs  of  HBCUs  are  funds  for  Improved  research  facilities  con- 
struction and  renovation  grants,  and  new  endowment  building  mechanisras  Fiiiallv  ' 
•'rw^f^^.f rf^"  't"^J'°'^  clearly^define  .the  tai^eted  population  of  recipients,' 
race  should  be  identified  and  s^t  asidai  should  be  utilized  to  implement  the  Feder- 
.■f  ai  commitineiit^_^  r  >. 

AmjsNDusi...^ 

,         FUNDING  KKCOMMKNnATJONS  FOK  HIGHES  KOUCATiON  PKOGRAMS,  riSCAL  VKAH  1985 

^wI^J?  *f!5?-™'?^  federal  programs  currently  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  for 

.    .      UnCF  i^titutions  are  Student  Finahcigl  Assistaace.mtie  IV),  and  Institutional  - 
Aid  Cntio  JXD.  Tlie  UNCF  recommends  the  fpUowing  funding  of  these  t^o  programs 
and  other  programs  of  significance  to  the  Black  community  for  FY  '85  funding:  / 
Student  Aid  (title  IV):  ,  ' 

Pell  Grant  (billion)   .  «•>  jyvi 

SEOG(mimori)..  .......„.,..,.  ■ 

CWS  (million)  " 

NDSL  (million)   •"-  - 

SSIG  (million)  !  ,  ' 7Z 

GSL  (billion)  !  '■'ZZ~Z~SZZZ~ZZZ     2  86 

InstitutionalAid'{titleni)(dollareinmilii(Mis):  '  ~  ■ 

Part  A~The  Strenrthening  Prograflv.3:   875. 

Part  B-The  Special  Needs  Program  Z.^.SZ       75  ' 
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Part  C--The  ChaUeoge  Graut  Prograxa,;....    

TRIO  (million)   — ^......^w*..... 


50 
200 


Graduate  Program  (Title  IXXdolIars  in  millions):  -  ;      •  . 

Graduate  Profa»ional  Opportuniti«i  Program  (GPOP).  r;.-...-  . 

■  Public  Sertficfis..'.....   -  ■-  •  -  4-| 

Law  School  Clinic  ..-  •  •—  — -•  f 

Legal  Assistance  (CLEO).....  •  ■  ^ 
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Uni w«ity  of  tia»achmem  at  Bostoo 
Bo^tkjn  Rc^mrdii^  Reauthorizatkn  of  > 
THE  HIGHER  EDIKTATIQN  ACT  OF  i%5 
SubcoaunittM  on  PuUecoiKiary  Education 
(Cottimittee  on  E«kicatia(i  and  Ubor,       House  of  Rt^ctoitativcs) 


The  University  oiJJ^Kachusetts  at  Boston  strongly  endorses  ancf  supports 
rcauthoruation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  importance  of  ;hc 
siipport  proposed  lor  higher  education  cAxvnot  b^^ 

Chanqpilor  Robert  A»  Corrigan  wHl  testify  belw-e  the  Sa>committee  on  * 
Po^secondary  Education  concerning  the  importance  9f  the  Urban  Grant  provision^ 
of  Title  XL  As  the  oniy  pybiic,  four-year  institution  in  metropolitan  Bostofi  and 
the  wly  truly  le-ban  Univenwty  campus  in  all  New  England,  the  University  of  / 
Massachusetts  at  B<»tc^  is  particularly  comgiittcd  to  provide  public  service  and 
basic  ^  applied  research  ^w*  issues  of  ^cific  concern  to  the  urban  environment. 
This  position  paper  provides  in  addition  the  University's  stance  <jn  the  importance 
of  the  other  Title*  of  the  Act*  } 


Titled      Contimili^  tVMitBecon^ry  e4^ 

The  four  components  of  this  proposed  prc^ram  art  designed  to  reach,        *  ^ 
significant  norntfaditional  student  pools.  Of  particular  interest  and  urgency  to  the 
University  of  Mamdwsetts  at  Boston  is  the  proposed  eflc^-t  in  Uteracy  Training 

Representative  Simon  has  identified  a  serious  illiteracy  problem  throughout 
the  country.  Metropolitan  Boston  definitely  shares  in  that  prd^leni.  It  is 
estimated,  in  fact,  that  there  are  ^>proximatcly  IO0,Q(K)  adults  in^  ^  '  • 

■  metropolitan  area  who  cannot  read  or  write  well  enouh\  even  to  apply  for  a  job. 
Last  year,  UMass/Bostoh  joined  with  Roxbury  CommunW  College,  received  " 
support  from  Bostoh*s  Neighborhood  Devdopment  Agepcy  and  created  an  Adult 
Literacy  Resource  Institute.  Through  this  Institute,  we  are  providing  technical  "  . 
assistance  to  neighborhood  groups  who  wish  to  deliver  adult  basic  education 
services  to  their  neighbor ing  cUenU.  We  pM^ovidc  staff  envelopment  for  their  ^ 
teachers  and  tutors  and  are  creatihg  new  teaching  materials-  UMass/Bcston  can 
^gjve  leadership  to  this  critical  effort.  We  have  faculty  who  are  experts  in  areas 
related  to  basic  educatiwi,  the  teaching  of  English  as  a  Second  Ljbguage  and  V    •     •  ■  M 
curriculum  development^  With  additional  support,  we  o^uld  rekaic  these  people 
from  a  portion  of  their  regular  responsibilities  to  apply  their  much-neeited  skills  in 
the  community  and  to  train.others  in  the  urban  communities  to  carry  on  these  ' 
important  activities  on  ^  continuing  basis,  >^  -  ' 
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Title  IL    "  Strengthemng  Library  Resoorces, 

~  A  University  c»n  only >c  as  good  as  its  library  aivd  related  learning  resources^ 
The  University  oi  Massachusetts  at  Boston  welcomes  the  support  to  be  oJicred  to 
the  development  ot  first-rate  libraries  by  Title  IL  The  emphasis  on  technological 
training  for  library  personnel  called  for  in  Part  B  is  especially  desirable.  A  parallel 
emphasis  within  Port  C,  allowing  for  the  acquisition  of  library  automation 
facilities,  would  be  a  beneficial  addition.  Computer-based  library  automation,  as 
throqgh  the  O.C*UC*  system,  offers  increased  case  of  access  and  powerful 
bibliographic  capabilities,  as  well  as  er^>ancing  .aii  f^ocedural  systems  and  the  cost- 
effectiveness  of  operations.  These  capabilities  are  increased  when  consortia  6i 
libraries  share  the  system.  It  would  be  of  significant  benefit  to  higher  edik:ation 
for  the  Act  to  provide  grants  to  establish  systems  of  library  automation,  , 
■  particularly  cooperative  arrangements  among  multiple  institutions.    .  ' 


TitJcUL  ■      InstitutionaJ  Aid  ' 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  as  the  recipient  of  a  Titk  111 
strengttujning  Grant,  speaks  from  experience  o^  tl^  value  of  these  programs.  The/ 
University's  grant  provided  the  means  to  achieve  substantiai.progress  in  the  : 
teaching  of  basic  skills,  in  improvement  of  career  services,  in  developing  programs 
of  technical  instructioR,  In  strengthening  interdisciplinary  core  curriculum,  in 
promoting  understanding  of  teaching  styles  ami  effctivehess,  i^id  in  providing 
computer  literacy  and  software  development  opportunities  for  faculty.  Ail  of 
these  activities,  wluch  are  having  far  reaching  positive  eif ecu  on  the  campus, 
would  have  been  impossible  without  Title  W  funding* 

Representative  Simon^s  proposals  would  bring  improved  administrative 
efficiency  to  the  Title  HI  programs  while  restoring  rtiany  of  the  original  intents  of 
this  part  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
strongly  supports  the  proposed  reautJwization  of  Title  HI. 


TittelV.    Student  FjtfiandAl  AwaUncc 

Nb  part  ol  the  Higher  Educa^tlOR  Act  has  had  a  rnorc  profound  effect  on 
ensuring  cquai  access  to  quality  higher  education  than  Title  IV.  As  the  several 
programs  have  developed, ^however,  ovcria;^  inconsistency  in  standards,  and 
^complexity  have  marred,  t^^ir  effectiveness.  Representative  SimJn^s  proposed 
reauthorization  would  eliminate  the  defects  of  Title  IV.  His  is  o*ie  of  tfW^most 
carefullythoughtoutandfar-sightedproposalsputforwardthusfar.lt 
incorporates  many  ideas  and  ideals  concerning  funding  fw  higher  education  while 
maintaining  the  t>aslc  commitment  to  access  and  choice  for  students  who  otherwise 
wouJd  be  relegated  to  the  lower  rungs  of  American  society.  The  University  of  '  . 

Massachusetts  at  Boston  is  particularly  supportive  of  the  foUowing  proposed 
revisions^  « 

Pell  Grant  Program  \        '    •       ^  ' 

The  current  Pell  Grant>lialf -cost  pMrovision'is  a  severe  burden  tcstudents  "  ' 

attending  aon-resident  urban  universities,  such  as  the  University  of  Massachusetts 
*at  Boston.  Sit>ce  all  of  our  students  are  commuters,  room  and  board' allowances  are 
kept  statutorily  low  ($1100).  This  means  that  the  maximum  Pcil  Grant  cost  of  ^  — 
education  budget  for  our  students  is  $2,S^I,  resulting  in  a  maximum  award  ot 
^U^13.  This  is  inadequate  in      urban  setting  of  Boston,  Heplacihe  the  half-<:ost 
provision  with  a  73%  cost  feature  and  allowing  institutions  to  establish  a  more 
realistic  student  budget  will  mean  increased  funding  for  netrdy  students.  Low 
incjifie  aiKJ  disadvantaged  students  will  particularly  benefit  from  these  tn-oposcd 
.'-rjfSnges* 

:     ;  ...  .     ,     ^     •    ,  y^-^  : 

The  proposal  to  guarantee  full  fading  to  eligible  studients  (•^entitlement^),         .  ^ 
rather  than  funding  dependent  on  federal  authorizations,  would  facilitate  the 
completion  of  academic  programs  by  Pell  Grant  recipients.  Also,  it  would  permit 
^   .  better  planning  arxi  pack^ir^g  alternatives  at  the  campus  level* 

^         t  The  proposed  provisitm  to  allow  stucknts^who  complete  undergraduate 

programs  with  four  years  of  Pell  eUgibillty  to  ^  the  f if th.year  of  eligibility  ipr 
graduate  work  has  dual  benefit.  First,  it  will  encourage  student  to  n^ake  I       "  ; 

continuous  progress  toward  their  degrees,,  without  unrrecessary  delays.  Second,  it 
offers  the  jpossibiiity  of  graduate  level  training  for  talented  individuals  who  might 
otherwise     denied  that  c^port^ty. 

The  proposal  for  ^defining  independent  and  depencknf  stiKients^s  reasonable. 
Students  will  no  longer  become  arbitrarily  independent  and  shift  the  family 
re$p<«Tsibility  to  the  tax  payer.  At  the  same  time,  safeguards  arc  offered  to 
protect  the^ truly  independent. 

Collej^e  Work-Study  Programs  A 

The  Continuation  of  the  Work  Study  Program  is  essential  and  in  the  best 

.  .AF'«^f'ican.^f3»^i^^9^t  J^^prescntative  Sjmc^'s  propo«alsi«^  revising  this  p^o^ram.ate.-  ^ 

reasonable-  Basing  the  federal  allocation  formulae  oq  the  number  of  students  in' 
attendance  rather  than  the  number  in  residence  is  morij  realistic  However,  If  this  ' 
provision  is  enacted,  the  90%  »'hoid-harmies»«  fw^mula  must  also  be  retained  to 
guarantee  no  dramatic  reduction  in  program  funding  for  any  institution. 
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Block  Grant  Programs 

The  cqml>lnation  of  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG), 
NatiooaL  oiPect  Student  to^  (NDSt),  and  the  SUte  Student  Incentive  Grants 
.  (SSIG)  progretms  into  the  proposed  Block  Grant  Program  is  commendably  seffc&ibJe. 
It  wUi  allow  n>ore  ficxlZSiaty  at  the  campus  level,  eliminate. mi^h  needless 
bureaucracy,  and  mak/  the  application  jx-ocess  iimpler  for  both  students  and 
institutions.  A  90%  ^id-harmless  provisicMi  should  allay  any  tears  of  dramaticaily 
reduced  funding.  / 

Guaranteed  StudeiVt  Loans  *  ' 

Representative  Sih>e«i's  proposal  for  the  GSL  Program  incorporates  the 
^        safeguards  necessary  to  maintain  the  Integrity  oijhis  program  while  guaranteeing  • 
fund  avaiiaWity  lor  needy  students.  The  ^%  origirtation  fee  should  be  retained  m 
.    the  legislation  against  the  evdnt  that  Treasury  biU  rates  again  approach  15^17%,  If 
this  fee  were  retained,  there  would  be  no^  need  for  special  legislation  if  interest 
rates  rise  suddenly* ,  The  reduction  by  one-half  of  cme  {>ercent  of  the  special 
.aUowaiKe  paid  to  lenders  will,  no  doubt,  receive  oppositiwi  from  the  banking  ^ 
'       community.  However,  GSUs  will  stil}  be  an  attractive  and  prof itabie  item  for 
ienders.^  Thus,  lender  participation  is  unlikely  to  decline  significantly. 

The  proposed  increase  in  nj^ximum  loans  and  ma>^rnuni  loan  limits  is  a 
common-sense  reflection  of  the  iact  that  educational  costs  are  rising.  Therefore, 
:  these  proposed  increases  reflect  the  additional  need  of  students*  By  the  same 
"  token,  flexible  loan  repayment  plan*  must  be  instituted  to  guarantee  fewer  defaults 
in  the  GSL  Program/  The  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  (SalHe  Mae)  should 
be  reauthorized,  along  with  other  samliar  agencies,- as  an  aid  to  lowering  the 
default  rate  and  providing  secondary  markets  ior  student  loans. 
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Title  V.     Teacher  Prtrpwation- 

*    .^*P™*«"***^ve  Simon's  proposals  for  reauthorization  amount  to  a 
reltebjlitation  of  Title  V.  The  proposals  are  very  constructive  and  consistent  with 
^^^■^Kf  -^}°  P"^"'^  education  at  the.  elementary  and  secondary  levels. 

Whale  aUowing  for  assessment  of  teacher  preparation  programs  in  schools  of 
education  as  one  method  oi  improving  the  quality  of  teachers,  it  recognizes  an 
even  more^jmportant  jieed  -  the  need  to  attract  tht  best  and  brightest  students  to 
teaching  through  ment-based  scholarships.  Furthermore,  it  is  oicouraging  to  see 
the  recogmtion  of  the  importance  of  continued  professional  development  of  current 
teachers,  particularly  in  mathematics,  sciences,  English  and  foreign  languages. 
Likewise,  the  proposal  to  establish  FeUowships  for  Talented  Teachisrs 'd«c7ves 
praise  as  an  approach  to  retraining  excellent  teachers  in  a  way  that  is  likely  to  be 
morp  effective  than  loca;iy  generated  merit  pay  raises.     ■  ^   ^  ^  "^^-^  f  ^ 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  as  an  urban  university  with  a 
commitment  to  serve  the  community  in  which  it  resides,  is  speciaUy  supportive  to 
Kepresentative  lemon's  proposals  to  strengtl«n  school-college  partnerships.  The 
™«rf.!f  «°  Z"^"*"  education,  particularly  in  urban  environments,  demands  the 
.concerted  efforts  of  wnvefsities  and  tl»  schools  to  work  for  improvement.  The 
Umversi.ty  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston,  primarily  through  its  Institute  for  Learning 
and- Teaching,  has  undertaken  many  projects  with  the  Boston  Pi^iic  Schools  to 
achifcvc  this  goal.  One  thing  that  these  experiences  teach  is  that  the  University 
must  serve  as  a  coopwative  partner,  irot  a  mentor  or  even  competitor  for  bright 
students.  By  emphasizing  cooperative  arrangements.  Representative  Simon's  ' 
proposal  recognizes  the  af^oach  most  likely  to  prod»K:e  positive  results. 


s 

Title  VL    International  E«*iication 

Representative  Simon  &}^uld  be  comnicnefed  for  recognizing  the  critical  need 
to  foster  better  education  in  foreign  languages  and  cultural  studies.  Beyond  the 
interests  of  the  institutions  of  higher  cducatlOT  and  their  students,  he  has  correctly 
identified  these  are^is  as  strategically  Important  to  the  broadest  interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  While  issues  of  nuclear  disarmament  and  natiohai 
budget  deficits  gain  wide  attention  in  the  press,  negftsct  of  this  area  is  more  likely 
to  have  a  j^ofoundly  negative  and  immediate  effect  on  the  well-being  of  the 
countnj^^Iirternational  decisions  made  In  i  Yet,  as 

Representative  Simon^s  draft  points  out  in  dting  th«  recent  Angolan  crisis,  this  is 
too  of  ten  the  way  in  which  action  is^being  t^en* 

*• 

This  is  an  odd  state  of  affairs  for  a  nation)  composed  of  immigrants-  The 
vigor  with  which  we  have  appIied.tiM'.melting  potto  our  culturally  diverse  and 
polyglot  p^ulation  h4S  created  a  xenophobic  provincialism  that  is  scarcely 
matched  aniong  Western  nations.  It  is  an  absurd  attitude  for  the  residentl  of  a 
global  community,  Rciprescntative  Simon's  propc^aJs,  in  particular  the  Natlcrol 
Endowment  for  International  Education,  could  have, a  lugnificant  impact  in 
reversing  this  tendency*  It  is  regrettable  that  the  impact  in  reversing  this 
tendency.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  dominant  political  attitude;,  as  reflected  in 
past  and  current  funding  for  all  of  Title  VI,  entourages  the  status  quo.  A  niore  far- 
sighted  approach  Is  needed*  Representative  Simon  has  prdVided  it.  ■ 

'    .  •      ^"  J 
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"  Titie  VIL   Constnictioiv  Reconstructton,  and  Renovation  itf  Aiiwkemk:  Fa«*4i*kf 

Representative  Simon's  concern  for  the  state  of  e^pnient  and  facilities  for 
basic  science  and  engineering  research  and  teaching  is  well  founded.  Academic 
laboratories  piay  a  vital  role  in  the  research  and  development  sequence  by  carrying 
out  fundamental  (so-caUed  •^e^)  research  which  provides  the  starting  p^^ 
.  technological  development.  Industrial  laboratwes,  committed  as  they  must  be  to 
realizing  marketable T>roducts  within  a  short  development  time,  are  rarely  in  a 
-   >     position  to  engage  in  the  kinds  of  rc^arch  by  which  new  principles  ar^ 
In  contrast,  fundamental  research  jN-oceeds  from  the  known  toward  the 
f     unforeseeable.  This  is  a  high  risk  enterprise  with  Uttle  promise  of  a  quick 

''payback,'*  Yet,  the  next  gmcration  of  products  will  be  developed  from  prinapler 
not  now  known*  '         ♦    *        "  « 

Some  might  suggest  that  cooperative  ventures  tSetween  industrial  and 
academic  research  laboratories  could  mitigate  the  need  f(^  federal  si^jport* 
Occasionally  such  arrangements  can  be  profitable  to  both  parties.  However,  the  .  . 

very  different  research  goals  do  not  provide  the  basis  for  a  consistently  symbiotic 
relationship.  By  contrast,  fumiamental  research  Is  ultimately  in  the  best  interest 
,  of  the  society  at  large,  and  it  is  an  ^^iprdpriate  f wctewr  of  goveriament  to  s^^port 
■    it/      ,  .  ,        .  ' 

■ .;  ■  ■  ,  ::■    ■  ., 

Academic  rclMJarch  does  receive  govcmmental  support  from  a  variety  of 
grant  programs,  such  as  thos<t  of  NSF*«nd  NIH.  mwever,  the  prc^x^  rev 
Titie  VU  would  go  beyond  providing  equipn^t  dedicated  to  individual  research 
projects  and  might  begifi  to  attad«, the  national  decline  in  scientific  manpower 
preparitiom  The  speed  of  tct^K^ 

found  in  academic  laboratQri^^opelessIy  antiquated  when  compared  with  industry 
standards.  This  affects  the  quality  of  student  training  and  fay  extension 
.  national  technical  capability*  While  supporj  of  present  research  is  essential, 
developing  well  prepared  scientific  minds  secures  a  far  more  important  national 
resource.  The  proposed  revisions  of  Title  VII  would  help  i^oifltte  modem  equipment 
for  training  scientists  and  engii;jeers  who  will  soon  enter  the  mainstream^  of 
industrial  and  academic  research  and  develofHnent,  / 


Title  VIXL  Coopcrativ*  Education 

The  cooperative  model  of  education  provides  an  important  option  to  students* 
It  is  especially  apposite  perhaps,  within  an  itf'ban  environment  axKf  for  the  non^ 
traditional  students  whom  an  urban  University  serves  In  brge  numbers*  The  * 

University  of  MasSadiusctU'at  Boston  applauds  tl»  modifccd  dxrectimis  proposed  in    - 

the  reauthorization  act  f o^  Title  VUIj^  by  whidi  small  progVams  would  be 
encoi^^cd  tobuild  more  substantial  and  comprehensive  program 


Title  IX«  Ga^UFa:fgnms 
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nc  aJI^ZJ^*  Sra^te  educaticxi  through  funds  provided  for  Title 

£et^         f5l/.*tlf i*  <f^rrmc<i  to  Silence.        A  firnli"^ 

Been  lunoea  Since  19Sij  Part  B  provides  inadequate  stipends  {SV.SMV  Part  C 

'       Proiranw  h»ve  not  received  the  necessary  monetary^S^  tob^ 
effective.  The  need  to  encourage  the.best  minds  tlSc  tiwwSL^^ffi.  «f 

.  ,  ^  modest,  seeking  only  to  support  the  original  purpose  throush 

^iSjce,  tne  journal  of  the  American  Associatin  for  the  Advancement  T.f  ^ZZ. 
A  copy  of  his  statement  is  inclwJed  in  this  tes«m«Jy  m  A^SdL  i  " 


liti*  X     Fund  for  tiie  Iinpro 
Hkiodtyfnitituaak 

The  Univeriit^f 
proposed. 


It  of  FertMKXndary  Ethintkn  (FIPSE)  an^ 
PrognuntMlSIP)  \ 

tts  ««ior|^|the  provisions  of  thii  titie  »$ 


".     ■  * 


Documents  supporting  Chancellor  Corngam's  testimony  of  Apr  J  ^ 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education  aye  appended  as  Appendix  2 
and  Appendix  3.  These  documents  ctescribe,  respectively,,the  Umver«ty^^ 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  Urban  Harbors  and  Coastlines  aral  the  manUoId  iivservice 
broarams  for  primary  and  secondary,  teachers  mounted  by  the  Institute  for  Learmng 
Snd  Teaching,  TbM«  are  Examples  of  the  type  of  pi&lic  service  the  University  « 
engaged  in  which  couid  be  enhanced  significantiy  by  the  Urban  Grant  program,  ^  , 


Title  XO.  Endowcnent  DeveJopment 

W^new  program  proposed  within  this  title,  by  which  endowments  woulfi  be 
estabUstMd  at  needy  institutions  which  serve  stuctent  populations  heavUy  dependent 
on  need-based  Financial  assistance,  is  both  creative  and  fiscally  sound.  Funds 
aUocated  to  such  endowments  would  not  wily  enrich  the  rcscfo-ces  available  to 
institutions,  but  would,  as  the  prop«ai  points  out,  lessen  the  future- need  for 
federal  funding  by  these  institutions.  f 


t^xUi  xm.  Genelal  Provisiooi 

The  University  of  Massachusetts  a(t  Boston  endwses  the  provision^  of  this 
title,  the  special  endowment  Tor  the  lOhn^V;  McCormack  Initit^rte  of  Public^ 
Affairs,  located  at  UMass/Boston  is  clearly  of  special  import  to  this  University| 
thU  endowment  would  aUow  the  McCormack  Institute  to  diversify  and  enrich  its 
current  pubUc  service  activities  and  its  research  missibn  and  to  achieve  true 
regional  and  natitmai  si^LKCince. 
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CM  *u,  Mtir        Kw,  JUmi  2)07.  lltN, 


Gt^uate  EducAtton:        erf  Trouble 

TM  coMimmiMiwM  co«»|»»«i  qf  12  pmo«f  SfpoiotMi,  few  mcX  by 
Prf»isi«»<  Ro0SriU«i*n«  Speaker  Thoam^.  Q'Ht^  Ir,,  uid 

Th*  comm$$kM  kMM  wminf  »%sc  of  imMim  Uirot«lMtK  ibt 

c^Tomio^  of  »ocs«  of  owr  bot  ttudcsM  m4  t4iacJM  aad  Oif 

d«»y  of  1^  bcWt«  sad  •^uifMMtf  mcwsia  to 
finoQtmofi^apwIcdit.  -7^ 

ffi  ii  akx^i^  lite  QfjpommHiis  tbf  y  M  ifi  buM^ 

HuA  M  ««|^»t«fiaf,  soUOfUtc  •kOTMik*,       (NM  t^ifm^  ftwiHy 

Or«  r«c«M  limy  foood  ibat  w^mMiy  Mbl^^ 
nwiy       *i  oW  i»  tbof«  of 

in     pr«09^  4  yv4tff. 

A^^omfc  ftftMNrtag  sTM^  mkKMioti  »  itof  Oic  tote  mp<m^y  of 
»tty  OM  Mdpr  of  our  lociwy,  k  it  ite  oM«kkm  of  Uw  !Mif»< 

fovcf«a»c«(  to  Mtu»        M<S  coiiitimf^ 

iv*«Mvh  m4  uimif.  F«i<ma  support  lor.bMk  >«d  afjpM  r«M«ivJi  Jtf 
tuftCksM  to  imp  pac«  ivms  jAftsOon.  k  jKWkio<i»  ft»id*  aknUd  IM  n*d« 
cxmpv^  ackaw  »atf  to  ptfOtoct  oUwr  arm.       m  t>»  ImrowiKiii  mA 

attfwaifhipi.  a«J  coUct«  ^  proviM,  ««p«^y  to 

tiK»Mndi/ftsai«aM:«  to  «UmS«^  CANMC  ba  Tvd^ 
awWB  mtewrt  aatSaAvor.  Th«  Mctiit  »cnmaKm  sItouM  M^aiMCtaUy 
toda  Cwr  moii^m:^  wwrnaky  ;»i)o»»(ma«^  awmoK.  m4 
i«wwiia«»iio«.  £MaMa  »ad  iwiuury  aJtouM  U  mcovn^,  Oiraii^ 
^>fwour»to  w  iM«4i««s.  to  co«iri6««  AquifMMmi  to  v»v«nMti*»v  New 
»4^>^  a]»ou»  be  piwiM  for  prooMim  >«im$  lacuity  Ik  Umi  Muni 
Ki*ic«*  ^  *a  w«S  a»  i»  ihf  httmiw^ 

Th«  fov«rM9^  iktm  catobitUi  a  nw^aoMi  to  |K94wc«  *'*taa(M»iiif 
slatoama'*  to  tv»hm«  On:  ^hctg  of  I4d*nl  potipcf  and  pi>i- 
rwwh^irtk^^  bu^Btaiy  dnriiioi  on  tJl«  «^  «f  «te>^  mm 

T^pufpoaaqftbaactiOttartcoaaBHtt^ 
StudM(  FiOMcaat  Aaazftaocc  k  noc  to  'muttH      mm  of  U»t  j^adiwto 
•stoipriftK:^^  i»i^,to  pioiaa  ^  anbMKt     mmt^  ^  «r«M^  • 
fuoctiMa.     tbf  jMdfatam  of  alJ  22  »wi>b<fa  of  Ufct  ffimmtxton.  o^r 
ITMkMU  tek^  Ua»iaa  Uwy  r«ccht  k. 

Ui^  11^  »of .  l?y  Oi*  ywtt- ajoo,  H  abk  to  jjix>d^ 
trtitod  WriAiaU  iKc«»j*ry  to  Uif  *#C4^ 

the  »atio«,-4o«w  BaAJMMAS.  Msi4tm,  Stw  y»k  Vmvrrtity,  Nfrw  Yoek 
i0OU,  atui  Cktitrmfi,  GnsdiiMr  S^miam  S^thctmmitUf,  Smiomt  Cam' 
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A  proposal  to  fwmd  Mn  Instltutf  for  th*  %Uit^  of  unban  htrtwrs 

.    A  signlficwt  fractloo  of  tim  fKJpuUtlpw  in  developmci  a>untri»$  livt$  In 
tnd  around  urban  poru  and  uriMui  coastlints*   Thtsa  port  and  coastal  ^rvas  «re 
ustd  for  a  wultUiicie  of  valid  actlvl tits  -  traiuportatlon,  recncatlofl,  coMier- 
clal  and  rtcrtational  fishing,  wasta  disposal,  for  aasthatlc  purposts,  and- 
sofliatlMs  to  recharge  drinking  watar  aqulftrs',   All  of  th«se  lagltiiiitt  t^a« 
put  con*1d«rabTf  strain      port  and  ^tllna  anus.   Wt  are  not  »<arr  of- a 
concerted  effort  to  understand  these  Inportant  ecos^stoes  with  i  vitw  to 
regulating  and  winipuliting  th«»  for  t^  naxiaa®  benefit  of  all  «s*rs^ 

The  University  of  Hassachusetu  et  Boston  pns^es  t«i  establish  an  Instl- 
tuiM  for  the  Stiidy  of  Urfcan  Har{>ors.  The  proposed  Institute  represents  an 
outgroirth  of  the  doctoral  progrw  In  EnviroDemtal  Sciences  at  UNB,  but  Will 
imdtrtake  applied  research ,  public  service  and  training  in  areas  Mhlcb  tl» 
£nvirone«nta1  Sciences  doctoral  progrw  ciots  not  deal  with. 

Contacts  with  scientists  and  leanagers  at  tJH&ss/A«aherst,  at  other  colleges  ' 
and  unlver&ltiss*.  at  state  imd  federil  igendis,  and  in  business  arwd  industry 
all  confirm  that  the  new  Institute  would  provicte  en  opportunity  for  the  Univer-  . 
sity  to  assune  regional  and  nati^l  leadership.   In  the  Spring  of  1983 
Governor  Michael  S.  Dukakis  es^lished  the  Boston  Harbor  Water  Quality 
Cowittee  (the- Sargent  Coaicittee)  t&  involve  itself  with  the  cleanup  of  Bostw^  .. 
Hari^or.   UMass/Boston  Chancellor  Robert  A.  Corrigan  serves  as  Vice-Chalrmin 
of  that  £o(flmittee,  and  faculty  in  the  Enviroranental ^ciences>[ProgrM  serve  as 
infomal  staff  to  the  Scientific  and  Technical  Sid^coMRSittee.   Activities  of 
the  Sargent  CoOTittee,  articles  in  the  Boston  Slobc,  and  activities  of  the 
Mass  DEQE  and  the  MDC  have  all  drawn  public  attention  to  Boston  Harbor  and 

to  ctir  ne«d  tct  understand  urban  harbors  and  coastlines  so  that-we^awQi^-usi^  -  

them  more  .intelligently,  . 

Thr  proposed ♦  Institute  will  serve  the  Coewcnwtalth  in  five  areas: 

i)  applied  research  oo  urban  harbors  and  coastliMS*  «sphas1xii^  prbbtems  of 

interest  to  Massachusetts  and  the  regies*  il}  continuing  education  progrm 

'  ■  ■      ■  ■  "■  ■    *   ,  ■ 

.for  gov«m«ent  officials  ii^o  are  concerned  with  environmental  issues > 

fill  serving  as  a  «o<iirn  coaputerlzed  repository       reference  resource  for 

naterial  on  urban  harbors  and  coastlines,   iv)  as  a  places  n^re  visiting 

scholars  can  studty  and  taach  abiHit  urban  harisors,  v)  tralni^  doctoral  and 

postdoctoral  students,  * 
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PP9SHDIX  III  ' 


-V^lQj'The'^nstltute  for  Learning  and  Teaching  began  in  ■?c7r> 
v;itj^  the  rinanciaf^d  programnatic  support       th«  Fo^^-^qu-^ 
dat ion,  because  of  a  connitnent  by  the  University,  of  r^aasachul 
setts  to  determine  how  such  a  new^  public,  urban  universny 
r.ight  help  tO' solve  ,  the  serious  problems  faced  by  citv  schools 
?he -University,  created  .the  Institute/ a  smaio,  group  of  ge-e-ai 
educators  who  were  charged  with  deveipping  a  model  oT^n^se^I 
ice  education  which  would  directly  address  the  basic  educa--* 
tional  issues  oJT  concern  to  urban  educators. 

.,  t  '     ■  •     ■  ^  ■ ,   .  / 

Over  the  last  eleven  years  the  ^Ir^titute  ha^  established 
a  record  of  valuable  services  both  to  the  public  and  priva^-'e" 
schools  of  the^  greater  Boston-  area  and  to  the  Universiwy,  '"we 
have  ivork^d  with  groups  of  school  administrators  and  te^ch-rs 
.with  University  ^paculty- and  staff.  With  student  s%  and  vith"  '  ' 
corxunity  nembers  in  a'broad  range  ' efforts' to  imorove  the 
cuallty  of  public  education  at  the  ^le;s;entary,  secondary,' and 
post  seccndary  levels-  -  ^  • 

I..       -Today  public  education  fac«..a  t^ugh  set  of  problems: 
i^cw  to  educate  a  culturally  and' linguistically,  diverse  studerj:'' 
population;  how  to  operate  Educational  programs:  under  severe ' 
fiscal  cohi|traints;  how  to  isupport  and  re-educate  an  alroijt 
exclusiijpiv  t'enured ,  faculty  J  how  to  ensure  equal  educaticrtal 
oppcrtuniti.es,^tor  every  student The  Institute  has  no  ouick 
aasxers  cr' unl'lateral  solutions  to  offer.    Instead,  w  resccnd 
tcj^yequesfcs  for  assistance  by  Joining  with  school.  University, 
fend  corssunity  people  in  approaches  to  these  complex  proble^rs* 

The  Institute  iJi  carxiitted  in  principle  to  collacoraticn. 
k  process  which  values  everyone^s  contributions  and  ensures 
representative ^participation  by  all  groups  involved  is  essen- 
tial to  the  devolopiaent  of  creative  solutions  to  iievere  and 
persistent  probleos*  ,Our  eleyen  years  of  experience  have 
convinced  us  that-most  teach<i^rs>  administrators,  students, 

'  and  community  leaders,  waht  cj3bortunit5|es  to  work  with  each' 
other  a^  thc?y  address  ,  the  difficulties 'they  share     To  pro- 
vide sucVi  opportunities,  %h0  Institute  defines^' itself  .broad- 
ly- ■  V/e  must  be  prepared  to  wor'k  in  all  areas  of  "^education, 
to  eo#rdinate  collaborations  of  aaany  kinds,  and  to  provide 
r.any  ferns  of  assistance,  including  cumculu:n  developntnt, 
program  planning-,  in-service  education,  and  sta^f  develop- 

■r,tBnz\ -  -     •  ■  ■          ^  - ^   -;-     '  -   — 

The  Institute  brings  to  all  of  its  ^collaborative  endeav- 
crc  several  -ov^riding     convictions:  that  public  education 
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CM  ixii  n^ust  be  of  high  quality  for  aji;  students;  that  all 
eScStional  programs  mot  by  desisa  and  i;i  process  be  »ultx- 
^«i-^ai    Reflecting  the  differinC  needs  and  strengths  of  ell  - 
cStSSv  liSSsSf .  and  racial  ^«;^P.s;         that  .olving  th* 
coSlex  problens  of  urban  public  educ^ation  requires  collabo- 
rative  efforts  which  cut  across  tradlttional  boundaries. 

In  seeking  to  achieve  these  goals,  the  Institute  is  in- 
volved in  a  wide  variety  of  activities.    Me  are  concerned  . 
about  faculty  devel-opi:;ent  and  have  developed  ia-service^pro-  ^ 
5r^s  Lnd  sesinars  for  teachers,  for  adn^inistr^tors,  and  for  . 
University  faculty.    We  work  with  University  departments  to 
develop  graduate  programs,  that  will  assist  pract:itioner5  in  . 
acou^-ins  and  applyins  to  their  professional  situations  re- 
?heSy         resfarch  findinss.;   We  help  schools  design 
ind  i=s?leaent  strategies  .for  achieving  such^pro;5a-a.n  goals  as 
the  integration  of  mdnolinEual  and  bilingual  students.  V.e 
r'ssist  athool  systens  in- developing  and  inpler^enting  such  ^- 
ior  policies  as  the' Consaonwealth's  basic  skills  policy.,  V.e 
issist  individual  teachers,  schools,  "i"  „ 

various  aspects,  of  curriculum  development.  CVIft  have,  for  exam- 
ple   helped  Boston  teachers  develop  materials  on  local  govern- 
ment and  distribute  them  to  teachers  Un  other  systeras,)    V.e  . 
SpSsor  conferences  which  brirag  together  educators,  academics, 
p^ents,  students,  and 'interested  citizens  to  address  such 
c?i?icai  issues  in  education  ^s  the 

on  local  Kovemaent.    We  support  m  alternative  high. school 
.  pro^^  fir  ISS^college-^,ound.  Boston  Public  School^students^^ 
and    though  the  Flexible  Carapus  Progran,  Hweach  out  to^serve^ 
trea  high  school  students.    We  condutt  .special  suiroer  instituwcs* 
Which  bring  together  educators  from  urban  and  suburban  commu- 
nities to  focus  on  such  critical  issues  as  the  teaching  of  . 
writing  and  the  redefinition  of  citizenship  educatiorf. 
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in  the^  1952-83  aoatienit:  year,  the  InserviceUiiit       f-e  In- 
tiuut*  for  Lsarning  ani  Teachlr-g  ../as  involved  i/tkteen  niiSb" 

Grant  Budget  of  5b7o,cbii .  00  ar.a  a"  StatQ  aacr:e  Jof,  ^22^  6/6  c4  ■ 
The  proj.-ctv  were  stafrsi  by  22  full-tlr,s  sta*,  5  on  atnt^' 
funds^and  17  on  grant,  fwided.      In  addition. /i,is  year  1  eiiu-.- 
tion  faculty  mnT:b^;a3  on  lom  to  the  Instiffute  2/3  tint  and 
another  edueation^oulty  :r.er,UL.r  1/3  tlKc.      ^01^0  than  35  ■ 

hive  hemn  actively  involved  iirprojects -with  11^  staff  , 

.   ^he  sixteen  ir^ajor  projects  of  tiie  S;2-§3  academic  ve-r  are 
.described  hrre,  briefly .  *—        .       ■  .    —.xj  ■^.-w^j.i.  jc^;^  sre  . 

'  URBAN  HUi'^lAiilTIES  yRITIHG  PHOJKaT  .  , 

An  effort  with  3  sohool  syste.-ns  to  develop  stafr' t-a* -■(nrr  ■ 
programs  and  curriculum  .materials  »nd  ^.r-attgies  whi^^h  wiil  * 
HjUfy  the^ob^ec'tiye*:pf  teaching  the  huaanltiea  .ai^d  writing 

^       -ijTaJor  types  of  activities  undertaken  through  tills  project'  ' 
are;  as-veek  graduate  cctjrse,  (^n-slsht  consultation  visits,  ' 
curriculum  planning. ana  review,  Publication  of  te^che^  and 
stusi^nt  writing,  regional  di&ser^nation    conferences.*  'The 
■  project  will  ena  w^th  a  jaaijor  conrrrence  in  N«v«fi\ber,  15^3. 

•  ■  ■      '■  '  ^  ' "       '    ■  -. 

.  BOSTON^  WHr^IHG  Pi!QJ£C?  , 

Bir?  is  the  Kass.  site  of  the  National  Writing  Project  and 
has  toeen  working  in  collabdratiou  ^ith  the  B?S  sinc^e  1979 
The  project's  main  activities  arer  the  four-week  summer  ins t*^ 
tu.e,  on-goin5  interisive  iti-service  training*  sessions  (work'Z 
r^f^.?!?  h^'J  «^^tins  publicatiQns.  Hecently.nuir.eroLi^ 

requests  had  been  niad»  Tor  the  staff  and  teacher  ccnsjultants 
tc  make  presentations  on  various  aspects  of  the  teachirs  or 
writing  in  additional  school  systen^  In  ri^zs,      Also,  the  staff 
has  been  making  preseh^aticns       conferences  anci  nee  tings  thi-ou-h- 
out  New  England  and^  New  Xorlc.  ,.  * 

CITY-WIDE  ;,^ITINS  CONySHSNCE     -  ■  ,  ,  ^  ■  '  ' 

Planned  in  collaboration  with  the  Boston  Institute  for  Pro- 
Develop^jent  as  a  joint  University  and  cultural  col- 
Spc  r  project  Will  sponsor  tvo  vrritin?;  conferences 

for  BPS  teachers  and  provide  appropriate  follow-up  activities 
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TollQw-up.  act^vitl«;L,i;jsiu41i;ii  ,teag.3;ier  prod-vvced  vrlt^ius  uualiv  . 
c&tions.   .    .  .      ■    ■  . 

' i.  ■  ■ "  '  \,   '      _        ■  ,  .      '  •  ^    ■  •  . 

,  ?   ■  .  .  .   1^       r  ■  •  ' 

.The  District  V  ?al:*i,ng  Vrograai  hiis  several  conpun^nts . 
trne*^  are:  ■  ■ 

a)  "^hfc^  Recidlng;  Clinic;-  a  staff  training'  and  direct  i&wv'xcc  eT^  . 
'  ?ort  for  jniciaie  School  ■  stuaents  to  ir.cre:i3e  reaaXn^  cqhpe- 

>      tensy.    Major  activitifjs' of  this  '  component  are:  s^raduste 

course  and  reading  skil^Is;'  3-^  hour  after  scuool  of»  direct  ' 
,  .  Aj>cl  resjedial  instruction       miadle  school  students;  record 
keeping  ana  ■  f oi;ow-up  wifh  students  ^a&i'iy  te^ichsr. 

^  ..:  '  ■ 

b)  .The  Pargnt  Sesour^e  Development:  -a  coaTiuiiity  outre^ish  effort 
to  provide  trMning  and  invpivc  parents  in. assisting  their 
cMiaren  vfith  I^ax^ninje  activities.    Major  activitiss  iirei 
parent  workshop's,  •  scho(Dl-ba»e^  parent  .conferences,  parent 
ntw5lett«r,  and  estaislishsitnt  of  a  district  pa:r«nt  resource 
center*  '  v, 

■.c)  ;^he  ^. K . Burke. ■Curr iculu.ni  Frr^g^rap :  'an  effort  to'  assist  staff  '  •r- 
of  the  Burke  Sc hp p1  "t q  r^ or ga n i¥e  9th  grade  curriculii*-3  iind 
also  to  develop  a  computer  program  for  the  lOth,  lllh,  and  ; 
12th  grades.    Ha^or  activities  of  thistvconponent  are; 

.  .supei'vision  and  direction  of  the  Sth  grade  cluster,  assistance 
and  developing  computer  progr^iwains  curriculur.,  coriDuter  li- 
teracy trainijog  for  ^11-  teac"hers,  publication  of 'curriciiiun  , 

.  ^  giiides.  ■  ' 

d)  Oorchys  t  er Hi  fi:h_Curr_ieuIUTn  Fro  J  ec  t  r  ar.  effort,  to  as^sist  the  . 
staff! n    nc r e a s i ng^mV^iinun  ccnpetencies  and  in  rcprgi^nixins 
the  'curriculum  to  provide  health  careers  specialization, 
Major  activities  include;  ser^^in^  on  curi'iculun  co.'daittees, 
•.providing  irr-lB  ■  faculty  assistance  as  needed^,  vorkins  closely 
with  schooX  administrators  for  planning; 

yeacher  cgnter  Support :  working  in  coXlahoration  v;ith  the  staff 
o:  the  dli'trlcts,  Teacher  Center  to  provide  in-service  training* 
workshops  and  courses,  bilingual  education,  writing  and  other 
requestisd  areaa,  * 

f)  General  Services- and  Tecmacai  Assista;;Q'e  to  the  District 
Coflattunity  Superintendent  and  Staff-' 


DISTHICT.  VI  /C0LLA20BATIVE  '  ^  '  ,  ' 

The  District  VX  Pairing  Px^gram  has  several  coinponents : 

a)  The  Instructional  Suooort-  and  Basic  Skills  ^rrocrn-.    a  staff 
training  and  dlt-ect  service  efCort  directed  to  Inc^r^v-islns 
teachers  ability  to  provide  individualized  instruction  and 
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to  provide  prr--referrr,^  support  to.  ;itu4«ht'«  n?eriinr.  ^^^clstsni^' 
v;it;h  Isasic  skills.  .  lUi^cr  actilvities  in«l^;^3^:  '  graauatc  cour^ 
ses  »na  cui^ricuiup  ilevcioprn^rit*,  vorksTiop  serifjs;  on^si/^T.t  si:p*x>- 
v^s.ipn       twtora;  cUiUy  ^tutorlrT^;;  ons^t^cz  consuXtatior  v;ith 
teachers  ^nsi  principal;  pi^ductipn  of  instruction::!  strateL*' 

?    -  guiaff  k«yea  to  city-wii!«  k-8  lansvugi?  arts  ^urricuXua,  . '. 

\  ..        ,  ■     ^  •  ,  ■  ■  ■ 

b)  Sreatlvf?  Arts  Prosran  -  provids* -spscial^iied* art  snU' r.m&ic 
assistance  to  nidoite  $'chools"  to  increase  their  nulticulturai  ' 
education  opportunities.    I'^or  activitie5  include:  presen- 
tation* by  the  Xodaly  nu«ic  Institute  ,  the  ^;JT  t?ance  Cc7?.p^'j  ■ 

^      in  the  Children'*  Uuaeum,  on&i^ht  follow-up  ^na  cocrdiuatibn 
"Jjy  XVS  MtiikVr,   '  .     *  . 

The  ncCprnack  ^ask  ^orce  Fr6>ject;  a  schcol-Uased  teacher  tr^in-  ' 
ins  and  curricwlua  development  effort  to  work  on  developing 
instruction*!  jstrategies-  to  flash  out  city-wide  curriculum, 
objectives,  "Hajor  activitiesi  include:  regular  meetings  of  • 
tubject  matter  team,  onKc^ng '•chool-b&sed  inservice,  productiont  • 
of  in»trucition  strategy  guidei,  ijuarterljf  achoQl-wlCe  student 
teacuer  fiead  activities, 

d)  The;Moa&ic  Wrltinp  Fro,1f^ct:  provides  staff  for  an  in-school  " 
and  after-scnool  oral  history  and  writing  pro;} act  that  focuses  ■  ' 
on  the  high  eciiODl  and  the  neighborhoods  from  ^vhi<>h"  its  stAidents' 
co»e-   .Kajor  activities  incli«5e:  staff  supervision  of  student* 
collecting  oral  history  dat^^,  instruction  in  witins  ^layout 
publication-^skiUs,  production  of  sjosaic  joumfiil>  • 

■>}  General  Services  and  "Technical  AssistAnc^  to  tUe  Pi^triot  Cc;;i- 
munity  Superintendent  and.  Staff , 

,MUI>^XD1STHIC?^  BILINGUAL  iriTSgBATIOH  PHOJECT.       '     '        "        .  . 

A  staff  training  and  curriculum  effort  directed  to  ir.creas* 
integrated  activities  betwean  bilingufil  ^d  monolingujil  students 
by  pairing  teachers,  and , helping  them  develop  plans.    I'he  pro^^ect 
also  works  With  teachers  to  plan  parallel  curriculujs  that  can 
facilitate  mains treaiaing  of  bilingual  Students*    The  project 
usrss  a  teacher'*  trairiing  teacher*  inssrvice  TOdel.    Majo^  ac- 
tivities include;  13-week  graduate  course  in  curriculu:ri  develop- 
inent,  on^ight  consultation,  inte^ated  activities  for  at'^ents>  ■ 
production  and  ^issejainatipn  of  curriculiun  sa^eri&ls. 


TI?tS  XV-C  C0OP£HATIVE  LKAH!^XNg 

A  denjonstration  project  to  instruct  teacher*  in  using  cocp^er 
rative  learning  strategies  arid  wateriais*    viator  activities  done 
in  collaboration  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Unitcrsity  staff  include: 
training  wcrkahops,  dis»^»ination  of  prepared  naterials onstght 
follow-up  ana  appropriate  adaptation  of  laaterialsr^ 


•  -■•St,. 
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As follow-up  to  previous  II»T  prpject^  t/ork  in  .Lotr^^U,  Jstaff 
continue  tP  provide  general  ■  aervAoes  aria  techuic^l,  a^Gi^tance 
.    to  the  hovtil  Superintenacnt  .and  staff.    Ha^or  asfivities  ir.clu;^*^ 
participation  in  diacussionsi  and  planr.ing  coDnittee^  aadrtf»i;in$.  . 
pAgi^^t*  ichool  atKi  trilingual  integration  issuc^. 

A  proiect  focused  on  Invol/ing  parents  »nd  teach^Jrs  ani  icJenti- 
•  '  fying  an  inaiviaualised  philosophy  and  selection  process^ for  scr^ool- 
based  TAG  pro&rains.    "The  project  seeks  to  expand  def iwitian:;  oi  ,v£- 
lent*  and  gifts  to  include  leadership,  creative  tnlnking,  artistic 
and  snusical  abilities  as  wall  as  acadenic  talents,    Tiie  projt^ct 
.    px^ovldeii  staff  training  ana  direct  service  a»si*t,*n(?e^  to  e^n  in- 
diviiiual  school  pl»n. 

S0STON-5AN  JUA!!  SXCHAHGH  P^RCGHAT^  gTSaEnXtZATID?:  .       .  ' 

This  project  seeks  to  follow-up  the  three  year  teacher  ex-  , 
change  t^tart  hy  producing  monographs  and  staff  training  r^terial:i. 
that  can  )Je  widely  diaseminated  and  cd'ntribute  to  ^increased  un- 
'    deratandlng  of  an  inforiaed  educational  planning  of  dealins  witn  ^ 
the  probleisa'  of  Blgrant  and  return  jalgrant  students. 


FtEXXBLE  C&Hg^US  PR0CKAT1         " ■'        ^" ■  ' 

Allows  hiKh  achool  students  to  attend  University  -courses  at 
no  charge.    This  la  an  inorejsinfily  irportant  prosran  for  h*sh 
:j«hool  «ti;dents  seeking  for  Idvanced  course  worn  or  spcci&li?;ed 
courses  no  longer  available  in  local  high  scnools. 


In  support  of  the  plans  ^outlined  in  the  Boston  Compact  *  JL7^ 
■   staff  members  are  participating  "in  various  task  forces  a^'^^^;^.  . 

votvea  in  identifying  the  specific  needs  of  the  3  hi^h  . 

they  are  pair.ed  with.  A  Hajor  Activities  at  the  present  tV^e  include  . 
.  participating  in  the"  Curriculu.^  I>«velQpment  O^ask  Force,  the  Colle^- 

Awarenes^  T^ask  Force  and  the  Coupunity  .  Lit6ra<;;^  Tas^  Force 

with  high  school  adrdnistrators  to  identify  nee;3s .  ,  meeting  witn  L,-3 

administrators  and  faculty  to  identify  rasources^ 


BOSTON  CO-^?UTCH  ADVISORY  CQf-^lTrgS  ■ 

Thi$  ^roup  was  establitihed  by  the  B?S  to  solicit  university 
assistance  for  their  couputer  education  P^^'^^^S^  .^fj-^^^^ 
advises  BPS  personnel  on  equipment  purchase,  curriculum  plannirf^. 

inserv^ce  training  optiona.    IV^  staf5  fP^/^2c4<''tee^^r4  a^f  irvolved 
Cor.puter  Center  t^ere  asiced  to  serve  on  this  corjni^tee.  ar.d  a.e  -^r>Qx.  .!v 
'-'"in  devVlcjping  the  m' Cocputar  Ut^racT  t^e:'-^"*^^^^  ^       '  "\ 
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\-v,^  J^r!^*"^^  re-esta'jUshca.  'tMs  grouji  1=  focused  on  coo-dlT^M-^!?' 

♦  f^^'v  .  primary  agsnda  for  this  acadsaic  year  is  autil-ini- 

the  Urt^vtrsity  conponent  of     Boston- Connact The  cc^miu,,  is  ^■ 

•«»ttrn.  tv>>«,iock,  SiM»ns,        u:4*5S!  ^s-c-s  iroR  m,  .,or.b-^ 

AHOTHSR  COURSE  TC  CDLLSOE 

'  ACC  is  a  uniquB  alternative  high  school  program  for  ZCQ  B°S 
Junior        .enior*     Aco.pt«i  from  Boston'*  district  and  ^snet" 

academically  Wgh  risk  students/    UMB  supports  t?,e  progra^  by  havlnic 
faculty  teach  courses  at  th*  school  providing  access  to  Ukb  faci- 
lities,, open  enrollment  tljrough  nmxibUt  Ca»pu8  and  staffing  for 
■a  strons  guidance  progrsni.       A*  a  recent    follow-uo  study  of  ACC 
graduates  indicates,  this  program  has  oten  succeMful  sin^.  1975 
in  increasing  studeat  access  ,tp  collage.      -"-'■■•'■'"^  ■•^"c* 

TITI£  III  hZAmxm  mi-UATION  PROJECT 

.v,^    "^^^  project  focuses  on  ^increasing  th«  a«aren«js  of  Universlts--  ' 
and  secondary  school  faculty  about  effective  instructional  stra- 
tegies and  learning  styles  at  both -levels.    HaJo»  program  activities 
include:  regular  meetings  and  discussions  of  Ticultriroupt?dat; 
Snnitv"!  instructional  styles  using  an  ethnographic  approi:!,. 

faculty  SBRinars  to  broaden  the  discussion  and  dlssia*ina-iwj  of 
uvfonsation.  .    '  • 
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It?  mernil  Tnr.atnz'  S'^.rtary.;    '  ;> 

•  ■  -  .^Ty^.  Other*        ■  Total 

Contract  Funain^.  ••?yc,5;r?-y 

■ 

1,    UrtJiin  HU=iUXita«s  Writing  Project       $  $0,765-  ^  90,755- 

XEH  -  Y«*r  XI  ,         ^  ■  * 

2*    .E;x;qh*ng»  ?rass«  l5i*J«aln«tioa  $  XT,000v  $  17,000. 

Ford  FaundAtlott 

3,  District  V  ColUl»r*tivt  $125,^60.    5    2,^*00.  -  $U7;«50,  ^ 
Ch«pt«r  636                        '     V        ■  * 

4,  *Di«trict  VI  CoUmtoritlvt  "    .$1X7,596.,   M6,537^     nbk,122.  '. 

Ch»pt»r  636  V  . 

(City  or  Boitton)  "  ji^ 

5,  Pijitrict  VI  Kulti^CulUi^ai  $    S,QQO.  «  9,000. 

Bc»ton  Coii»$,ttt«,  , 
0Xol3«  FousjdAtlou 

6,  Kulti-Pistrict  Bilingual '  $  3iJ,258.    $ -65,391.     $103. £^5. 
*  2nttgr*tian     Chapttr  636         ^  •  . 


(City  or  So » ton 


7.  Hulti-Pl»trlGt?  TAfi  -  CJiApttr  .636.  $  :2S,,S9,^.  $  2,955.50  $  31,o£2.50 
'  .  '  ■   {c'ity  of  Boston)  /    '     >  " 

8.  Acc  -  Csretfr  CSuldance  ■  '$  21,3S5-  '$  21,395. 
Chapter  o36 

(City  of  Boston) 

9.  SSHS  Ho»»lc  ^Artcr  Scliool"  t  11,000/  5  11,000. 
Polaroid  ^ouadat ion 

Gillette  * 
Qlotot  Fouii4».tion 

TC'TJa  *    $^59,3cS.    $117,296.50  $575. c^^, 50 

»Othe-  PuM-^ric^  r«pr»»«nts  moni«  tUt  appear  in  Boston  Public  School  sii« 
i  budgegrSut  I^.  part  or  total  program  funds  for  collzborativa  activi- 
tia».  " 


■  EJECTED  tmtW/lQZ  ACTIVITIES  FQH  l98^^aQSi| 

During  thB  83-^8^*  academic  ,iyear,  we  will  continue  9  of  theii© 
j«Jor -efforts:  th«  Districts  V  ana  VI  Pairins,  the  bilinsual  In- 
tesration  Project,  thn  Bo^^ton  ^^^iting  Project  -the  X.e;irhing  -va^ 
iuation  Project,  ACC^FIi^xlble  Campu?  ?ro&v^,n.  Boston  Compfct 
.activities,  Unlverslty-?r«5i(lent»s  Executive  Tesk  Fprc-  In 
audition  responaing'to  eniex-^in^; ,  school  need-  «nd  university  con« 
.cer;i3  »cveral  jntv  initiative*  <w«  planned.-  The*,  include: 

I-^:^  School  InitlatiygsPrciget  .  .  / 

*.  " "  /  "       ■  ■  '  '■  I ' ■  ■  ',«»  '' 

\:^^'Tf^%^'^ty.md:%£&fr  froa^Ii;!,  CAS,  CPCS,  an<J  CM  (appro xiiiui- 
.tely^O)  psirticlpated  in      (Boston,  Northeast,  SoutheasJ/ 
breater  Boston)  of  a  series  of  $  regional  meetings  iniJilated 

t;al5lishis^S  a  dialoKue  between  University  faculty  and  Public 
school  peraQunel  on  Hath/Scienoe  teaching,  Languaice  Ajte  teach- 

■  ^^^r^^H*  JtarKlards,   -The  attendance  at  the  meetings 

vas  good,  although  short  notice  put  uom  constraints  on  Vm^ 
faculty  participation,  the-Keetings  are  intended  as' only  a 
rflnst^step  toward  ph-going.  collaboration-    Kote*  were  taken  at 
^f^lJ/r*^"^        the  President  invited  selected  VMB  faculty  and  '  . 
stafr  to  a^jseetlns  (June  2.  1583)  to  sinthesixe  some  kry  i^eas 
ana  generate  ideas  from  an  agenda  for  a  follow-up  meetins  with 

-    representative  School  personnel.    It  is  intended  that  this  group 
wlU  discuss  on-going  plans  for  dialogue  and  collaboration. 

As  a  second  piece  of  the  School  Initiatives  Project,  a  proposal 
5*iL?t'L'  ^^^^       release  k  University  faculty  and  staff  (2  Ui'lSA  ^ 
2  WU)  to  work  Kith  BPS  on-specific  curriculum  development  and 
related  staff  developniefit  needs.    Bob  Schi*arts,  Special  Assistant 
2*  ^resident  has  been  working  with  the  President,  Dr.  SafHat. 
vor3<^le  puS*^"^*  »nd  Sk4?er;|ntendent  Spillalne  t^i^  establish  a  . 

.XI.    .Prc-Collesiate  Profirftms 

A)  Urban  Scholars  Proffrfm.  isin  initiative  of  Student '  Affairs ,  is^  ' 
-    a  program  focused  on  providing  support,  assistance  and  special 

propaias  for  Talented  and  lifted  urban  students .    With  the 
*    f assistance-  of three  XV^  Staff  and  2  staff,  froR  Student  Afrairs 
the  program's  pilot  phase  has  been  begun.    A  total  of  sixteen 
^students  fro3i'SBH3,  ttorcbester  High  School/ and  Burke  High  School 
were  selected  and  participated  in , a  lO*-*ieek  Sumer  Institute 
that  cocibined  a  6-weeK  academic  program  and  a  ^-Week-  career 
pl^UfCient  opportunity,^  :Working  with  current         school  lial- 
soi^an  .on-gQljn«  joint  Advisory  Board  Cl^B  and  BPS  personnel)  ,  ' 
is  in  place  that  vill  help  develop  plans  for  on-going  fall 
prograa  andthe  further  expansion  beyond  the  pilot  phase. 
It  is  anticipated  that  3D  students,  will  participate  in  the 
fall-spring  p'rograo  phase- 
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B)  Expansion  of  the  Flexlblt?  Cgnous  ?roKvm  s 

TUn^  are  beins  developed  to  e-^pfina  t^!t  nuajtjer  of^stuae^ts,  ^ 
pAicip»tS  4n  th«  Flexible  Can.pus  Prcgrar.. 
"plana  include  Tr^r«  puulic  school  tqacher  involyen^ent  in  Ad-  • 

vising  and, aca^lhrmic  progranis; possible  rat;^Uy  iJ^vplve;3cn. 
.   in  school-site  Ui^  teacM^ns  proEr^ps ;  expiorins  aecw^is» 

fcr  Uis;)!  school  students  recsiving  UHB  credit .  .       ,   ,  , 

CI  Minority  1^e>-Hed  Pyo^^n 

this  ye^x-  »s  a  5oinf  effort  of-ILT  Jita,rf,  CAS,  AdaU.sslons, 
and  Career  Services  a  5-w«s1k  Health  Career  exploration  for 
,  ainorlty  students  was  .held.    Twenty-six  sophocusres,  , juniors 
and  seniors  froj^  Boston,  Lynn  and  Hetco  stuilents  participated* 
Pla»s  ar«  underway  to  repeat  this  •xperience  in.  the  rail. 
In  addition,  froia  discussions  with  the  Judical  School  staff 
at  Worcester  a  joint  proposal  to  KKCO?  has  evolved  whlc^j  wllX 
te  submitted  for  iWling  in^early  198^4  • 

Co^utcr  ?ro3  ects 

k>  Computer  Literacy  Waricshops  (0uly  ^-X^*  1SB3> 

'     In  an  iffort  to  meet  the  Ufrovinfi;  need  of  secondary  school 
teachers  trbew^  computer  literate,  ILT  in  coUahoration 

IIX  offered  this  free  summr  workshop  to  20  high  school  De-- 
partiftent  Chairs  fro«  Boston,  Halthais^-CaaDridse,  Har»hri«ld, 
&olph,  Rever*v  Soneryille.    Participants^have  agreed  to 
St  a  on--Soin«  group  voricing  with        to  discuss  more .  . 
.  gaining  and  credit  prograas  i^  this  area,  / 

B)  ^siputer  Training  Institutes  (Vuly  l8'«'Aus  12,  1983) 

'   .  ILtf *  as  an  outrrowth  of  its  on-going  Cor^uter  Prograrr 

trie-  V  ^  ircollahoration  with  CAS  htth  faculty  and  the 
•    Coiputl;  cSnter,  offered  two  proj^a«s  Boston  teachers, 

ihe  first  "one  vas  froa  July  if  to  ^9  for  District^r  V  and  VX 
teachers  who  had  Home  computer  trains  and  ^^^^  V»  '^'^^ 
on*site  school  computer  trainera.    The  second  J^^* 
■\  to  12  for  BFS  high  school  business  teachers  in  Usrd  Pro- 
'  cessini  ^  Visicil.    Both  sessions  ^ere  a^ant  to  bt  prograr.s 
th"^a!f  trainers  In  order  to  wximiza  the  internal  re- 
soSces  of  BPS  in  this  area  iseee  attached  progr^a  das- 
cviption).  ■     .  ;    *  Z*, 

C)  Cosaputer  Center  Program  .  " 

^    This  spring,  the  Conpufer^  Center  staff  ^'f^*-*'^^,^  J!!!:!!;;tiinir 
iSrkshSp  sSisions  to  Boston  teachers  in  U>go, 
and  Visical.     These  were  planned  as  a  diract  and  ^^n^diate 


t, 


Coiaput«r  ; Course*  in  Coli^boration  with^Boston 'Schools 

In  thcf  fall  cfr  1953,  ILT  inservice  and  eaucation  units."  the 
Hath  Dept  ancS  Coraputex'  Ccrrter,  in  collaboration  w,lth- Eoston 
Schoola  will  offer  graduate  courses  In  use^of  co.*U3uter5  in  4 
'  education  through  Its  KXe^/S«condavy  ^dutfation  Masters 

•  "  ,    program.    Faculty  jncnbers  ulll  supervi:;e  sisve'r*!  B?S  .teacher* 
who  ^ill  »erve  »s  teacher  assistants  on  schooi-tja-sed  apoii- 
cations  with  computers.    It  iS' anticipatea  that  llQ  stuienta 
^  will  cni'bli.,    It  is  hopea  that^thi*  initiiil  ©rrort  will  be 
a  successful  step  in  the  development  of  sl  possiDle  CAGS  Pro-- 
^         «raa  in  Co»pater»  in  Jiducation, 

2V*  Math/Seience  Im'^rovenent  ,  ^  . 

A)  Both  .CAS  *nd  CPCS  have  developed"  proposals  for  wori«ing  with 
schools  that  are  directeci  to  assisting  teachers  with  Math 
sJcills  and  certification,    The  prppocals' vary  in  approacii 
and  4re  currently  being  revievea.  'Piscussios  with  both  group 
.  ar^  sojue  coordination  will  clearly  be  needed  before  an  "'iS-^^^ 
pleseentation  plaix  ciui  be  drawn  .up*  ,  - 


2n  addition,  XLT  staff  are  wprking  closely  vith  members  of 
the  CAS,'  Math  I>ept  and  the  Computer  Center  to  develop  a  pro- 
posal to.  National  Science  Foundation  for  improving  liath  teach- 
ing i». Secondary  Schools.    A  HoveRber/subaission  is  planned. 

S)  Oceanoipaphic  Proposal 

Bob  Sp^ge  of  CAS  has  submitted  to  Pean  Freeland  proposal 
about  the  establishment  of  an  Oceanographic  project  for  ^ 
•    schools  that  ±s  siodeled  on  a  similar  Connecticut  program / 
The  proposal  has  been  discussed  with  ILT  staff  and  faculty 
and  Idoks  promislnig  and  furthej-  discussions  with  school 
personnel  has  been  initiated.      A  3-6  mo«th  planning  period 
will  be  iveeded  with  ictive  ILT  inservice  staff  participation, 

A)  The  Bostc^i  Writing  ?rQject  Suno«r  Institute  C^uly,.  5-27,  1983) 

For  the  last  4  years  the  BHP..as  the  Boston  site  of  the^  Bay 
Area  Writing  >kJdel  has  heXd  a . H"W*ek  writing  institute  for 
■teachers,'  The  Institute  focuses  on  the  writing  proceSts  both 
for  teacher  participants  and  their  students./  The  Institute 
has. been  tremendously  successful^  involves  C^S  English  faculty 
with  IX>T  staff  and  seirves  20-30  teachers  froa  various  towns* 
It' is  supported  by  ejtternal  fur^s  and  this  yejir  by  funds  froa 
the  President »s  Office.       '  ^  ^  <^  j 

B)  Hockefeller  Foundation  Proposal  , 

Ve  have  received  initial  approval  ftsicx  the  %5ckefeller  Ppunda- 


.  tion  for  $4o\do  to  fund  ^  continuation  or  our  successful 
>    VT^&n  KuBianiti^fc^iriirf^  ?roJ«ct,      Th«  project  which  will 
tjcgtn  in  JsmiiAryvfll  continue  effort*  to  develop  multi- 
cuaturaX  appx^oacn  to  the  teaching  of  witin*        viil  in- 
volv«  Boston  and  »cv«rWl  Metco  town*.  '  •    ■  "  , 

C)  N£:i  Proposal  ^  \ 

VHB  in  collaboration  with  BPS  atui  Boston  ijiiiversity  has  been  . 
vorkijig  on  th©  preparation  of  a  1*6  isvillion  dollar  Hwaanlti^ss  ■ 
Grant  to  NSH-    llie  focus  of  the  grant  is  the.  Humanities  In  ^ 
ths  acbools  and  how  they  can  impact  on  teacher  training  and 
curriculuxB  development  ..     A  proposal  has  been  sufcaitted  for 
a  $20,000  planning  grant  with  th»  , hopes  of  submittiAg  a  full 
proposal  Jjinuary  lb,  195^*,      This  is  a  »aJor  effort  of  tiie 
,CC^  Program,  CAS  faculty  and'lLT  and  Is  wall  underway,  ; 

D)  - Social  Studies  Inatitute    (June^2Wuly  1983)  "  ,  •      •        .  . 

Irving  Bartlett  of  American  Civil izat ion >  ILT  staff,  and 
Kennedy  Library,  staff  offered  a  2-Keek  eeasion  op  the  60 »s 
for  teachers  this  aunwaer-  '  Theae  sessions  have  been  offered 
yearly  for  k  year*  on  various  Cltis»nahip  and  law  related 
'   education  topics*    Graduate  credit  la  offered  and  the  oppor--  . 
•tunlty  for  curriculum  devslopnient  is  provided-    3^  participated 
and  will  be  involved  in  a  December  follov-up  sesslon- 

■■■  i-     ^     .  '        ■         .    .  - 

E)  l»roposal  for  Work-atudy  Tutors  In  Jilgh  Schcola 

Edna  Seajnan  of  CAS  aubinitted  a,  proposal  for  funding  1^  work-  • 
study  student*  to  assist  XO  hours  per  >eek  ^Ith  SA?  ?re- 
•  paration  in  the  BPS  high  schools.  '  A  js«etlns.was  held  re- 
cently with  Grace  Muscarella,  Dous  Kartnagel,  B«rnice.-Au5- 
lander,  Jean  Mac  CaraacK  to  worJc.out  an  IjJ^plementation  plan 
for  fall  as  of  this  tijae  S  atiuienta  iiavc  been  p:^aced.in 
•    tMf  achoola.  ■    ■ /,  , 

5cnooi-Sagcd  Plannlns  "  ,    .  '  ' 

Several  sneetings  have  taken  place  wifeh  Cojmmnity  Superintend*  at  a 
(Districts  V,  VI,  IX)  and -several  school  staff  to  talk  about 
'VH3  assistance  and  Involvement  at  several  levels  .  •  These  swetinss^  \ 
have  underscored  the  need  for  a  sy at eciatlc  planning  approach  so 
that  in  coxaalttlng  U?<3  resources  we  have  clear  priv;^ritie«  and 
icipact  goals.  >'e  .will  follow-up  by  ^rvme  27  on  the  specific  re- 
quests that^  have  bean  siade. 

■Kewsletter^ublleations' 

m  the -fall  xVr  will  hegln  to  publish  and  disaeainate  within  and 
outside  iniS  a  monthly  inservice  newsletter*  Tnis  ».^ill^»eport  on 
recent  activities,  include  articles  on  key. issues,  and  Include  .^ 
a  calendar  of  upconlnfi  events,, It  will  have  contributors  frcnU 
faculty  and  staff  and  school  personnel.  In  addition  we  plan  ^o 
every  effort  to  encourage  scholarly  Hork  and  publication  Jtoouw  in- 
service  activities  and  the  collaborative  process* 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
mCHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4,  1984  (MORNING) 

H0US»  OF  itoRKfi^NTAW^  . 
CtoMMlTTKK  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LABOR, 
SUBCOMMirrEK  ON  PoerisKC^  r 
I  V!  Washington^  DC  t 

The  siibcojiHnittae  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:35  am,,  in  room 
.  2267,  Raybuni  House  Office  Building,  Horu  Paul  Simon  (chairman 
of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  ^  : 

Member  pr^ent:  Reprefentative  Simon, 

Staff  pr^nt:  Mattitew  Cossolottq,  legislative  associate;  Rose  M. 
DiNapoli,  Republie^n  legislative  associate;  and  John  Dean, 
Republican  assistant  counsel* 

Mr.  Simon.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecoridary  Education  will  y 
resume  its  h^ormg^im  H.R.  5240-  Today  we  are  focusing  on  title 
VI-  What  tliis  bill  wciuld  do  in  title  VI,  the  international  education 
area,  among  other  things,  would  be  to;  create  a  Center  for  Interna- 
,   tional  Education  within  the  Department  of  Education,  headed  by  a 
iprector  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  We  are  in  the  un- 
comfortable position  of  having  international  education  kind  of  a  , 
stepchild  that  no  one  pays  much  attention  to  and  it  gets  tossed  s^,. 
about  with  every  reorganization*  We  think  this  would  be  helpful  to  # 
have  a  clearer  focus  of  where  we  ar^  going  and  what  we  are  doing. 
Among  other  things,  this  center  then  dould  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  infornaation  regarding  feUowsmp^ 
exchanges  and  foreign  language  study.  Right  now  it  is  unclear  to  a 
great  many  people  how  they  can  receive  help;  ^ 

Other  things  that  we  are  suggestiiJg  are  support  for  intensive  for- 
eign language  institutes,  promotion  of  faculty  and  student  study 
sS^osd.  One  of  the  naojr^e  4isquieting.stati^  reality  — ■ 

that  a  decreasihg  percjentag^  of  American  faculty  members  are 
teaching  and  studying  abr^  which  cannot  be  go<xJ  for  American 
higher  education. 

The  establishment  (rf  a  forei^  language  periodical  center  and 
the  creation  of  a  cross-natiojial  study  for  i»search,,We  did  several 
years  ago  create  a  National  Advisory  Board  in  International  Edu- 
cation headed  by  the  Prdsident  of  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
i  Jim  Holderman.  The  Board  recently  made  19  j^mmendations.  I 
want  to  insert  their  recommendations  in  the  record  at  this  point.  ■ 

[The  recommend^ons  of  tJtie  National  Advisory  Board  in  Inter- 

jiational  Education  fcdlow'] 

"'4  '    ■  ■      ■  ■ 
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1.  Local  schoCl  districts  should  provide  every  student  with  the  opportunity  to 
b€«in  the  study  of  a  foreign  kmgixage  in  the  earlieait  years  of  formal  education  and 
to  continue  study  of  the  »anie  language  until  a  functionally  useful  level  of  m©a»ur©d 
proficiency  has  been  achievedv  ,    *  *  .  t  ^ 

2.  Local  school  diatricta  should  b^in  a  talent  aearch  for  students;  of  the  highest 
foreign  language  ability,  and  priority  «hould  be  given  for  thaw  students  to  pursue 
advanced  study,  for  iBxample,  at  mtonet  or  international  high  schools^  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  live  and  study  abroadC 

3.  The  various  levels  of  th&  educational  system  should  int€^te  tiieir  mstrtiction- 
al  programs  so  that  the  language  learning  experience  of  the  individual  student  can 
be  cumulative.  Existing  arrangements  for  cooperation  between  the  secondary  axui 
poet-eecondary  levels  need  to  be  strengthened  and  expanded. 

4.  Collies  and  universities  should  require  demonstrated  proficiency,  not  the  mere 
accumulation  of  credit  hours,  in  a  foreign  language  for  boUj  admusrion  and  gradua- 
tion. Such  proficiency  should  be  based  on  national  standards  cmafently  being  devel^ 
oped  by  the  profe«eioi;,  and  should  meastnre  at  various  levek  t&  ability  of  the  stu- 
dent to  speak,  uruj^rstandt  read,  and  write  the  language. 

5.  To  meet  the  language  training  needs  which  will  arise  from  enhanced  programs 
at  the  elementary  and  se<^ndary  levels,  colleges  and  universities  should  develop  ad- 
vance curricula  and  materials  in  the  commonly  aiui  uncommonly  taught  lan- 
guages. 

6.  Certification  of  future  foreign  language  teachers  should  require  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  high  level  of  language  proficiency  and  teaching  ability,  as  well  as  a  knowl- 
edge of  4be  people,  history  and  iiwtitutions  of  the  oou;itry  or  re^on  in  which  the 
language  is  spoken. 

7.  Colleges  and  universities  should  reco^iize  excellence  in  foreign  language  teach- 
ingjmd  related  reeearch  in  tenure  and  pfonu)tion  decisions^ 

If^  Hard-earned  foreign  language  competence,  if  not  used,  deteriorates.  Govern- 
ment, businew  and  industry  shmild  use  theu-  employees'  forei^a  language  skaim  and 
offer  employeea  who  do  not  havv  them  a  chance  to  acquire  apd  maintain  such  skuls. 

9.  Foreign  language  courses  and  departn^ta  should  be  more  closely  integrated 
with  internatioualt  area  and  multicultural  stud;^  prc«i^ms. 

10.  An  international  perspective  should  be  infused  into  basic  social  studies  cours- 
e«,  including  history,  geography,  and  political  scien*^.  Curriculum  requir^enta  at 
each  level  of  education,  including  biAiness  and  other  profeasional  schools,  should  be 
reviewed  to  ensure  that  students  are  exposed  to  foreign  languages  and  international 
studies. 

11.  Textbooks  should  be  reviewed  or  revised,  or  new  tea^books  introduced  where 
necessary,  to  include  more  international  perspective.  ^ 

12.  The  National  Institute  of  Education  should  promote  research  in  areas  which 
will  lead  to  excellence  in  foreign  language  and  internatioiml  studies  te^*ing  and 
learning,  including  new  methods  of  language  study,  such  as  reactive  computer  tech- 
nology, audio- visual  aids,  and  television.  .  . 

13.  Each  State  which  has  not  already  done  ^  dtomd  develop  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching  and  learning  foreign  languages  and  mter- 
national  studiasTStates  should  work  closely  with  local  officials  to  ^Aenmne  what 
needs  exist  at  the  local  level  and  within  individual  schools.  -  «  j 

14.  A  National  Fund  for  International  Education  should  be  cr^tea  This  Fund 
-should  Tweive  a  portion  of  the-reflow  funds  generated  by  the  overa^.sale  of  U.S. 
Goventoent  military  and  other  properties,  and  by  interest  payments  on  overse^ 
technical  assistants  loans.  In  order  to  exKouirage  contributions  abroad  ftom  U.S. 
firms  unable  to  repatriate  profits,  UJS.  tax  deductions  fi^uld  be  pemuWed  o;n  contri- 
butions made  to  the  Fund  abroad  by  their  foreign  subsidiaries. 

15.  The  programs  operated  imder  'Ktle  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  play  a  cru- 
cial role  in  ensuring  the  availability  of  an  adequate  capacity  in  this  coimtiy  for  for- 
eign language  and  international  studies.  Tl^  Board  wnunends  the  aims,  (*jectives 

-  and  accomplishments  of  the^e  programs,  and  strongly  endorses  their  continuaticm. 
The  Board  intends  to  make  further  recommendations  supporting  tl^  future  of  these 
programs  during  the  impending  process  of  reauthorization  of  tl»  Higher  Education 
Act.  X 

IB.  A  new  federal  education  initiative  shoufd  be  establiiijed  to  increase  the  imder^ 
standing  and  skills  of  teachers  and  otiM>r  pi^essionals  in  foJeign  lajiguages  and 
international  studies.  . ,  ,  ^  ^t. 

17.  Fellowship  should  be  specially  designated  and  provided  for  upgrading  the 
skills  of  foreign  language  and  international  studies  teachew. 
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18.  All  teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  of  the  history,  geogi^phy  and  culture  of 
foreign  countn^  should  upgrade  "their  skiUsi  fay  teaching  and  study  abroad.  Pro- 
grams of  exchange  between  foreign  and  United  States  teachera  should  be  strength- 
ened to  help  fill  this  need. 

19.  The_Dspartinent  of  Education  shouidtot^ioduce  national  awards  for  excellence 
M  foreign  tangiiage  and  interogtional  studi^r 

Mr,  Simon-  We  will  be  focusing  this  morning  solely  on  title  VI 
and  I  am  pleased  to  have  as  our  first  witness,  former  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Nations,  Donald  McHenry,  who,  in  addition  to  that 
distinction,  has  two  other  even  greater  distinctions.  He  is  an  alum- 
nus of  Southern  Illinois  University  and  Illinois  State  University, 
which  gives  him  an  obviously  special  status  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
and  elsewhere  around  the  country.  We  are.  very  pleased  to  have 
Ambassador  McHenry  here. 

He  is  now  a  faculty  member  of  Georgetown,  and  I  think  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  we  have  read  a  little  bit  about  Georgetown  these 
last  few  days.  " 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DONAJU)  McHENRY,  FORMER  AMBASSADOR 
TO  THE  UNITED  NATIONS  AND  CURRENT  FACULTY  MEMBER, 
GEORGETOWN  UNIVERSITY 

Ambassador  McHknry.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  be  here  to  accept  the  invitation  to  speak  on  the 
legislation  which  you  have  befoi^  you.  I  do  so,  I  suspect,  from  three 
perspectives— the  perspective  of  a  citizen  who  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  travel  around  the  world  aii^  to  interact  with  other  cuJtiires 
and  peoples;  from  the  perspective  of  an  academic  who  has  spent  all 
of  his  professional  career  in  the  field  of  international  affairs,  either 
afii  a  sometime  teacher  and  scholar  at  various  American  institu- 
tions; or  the  perspective  of  a  sometime  diplomat  serving  the  Ameri- 
can p^ple  and  the  U.S.  Government  in  the  area  of  international 
.  affairs. 

Frpm  that  backgroimd,  I  am  led  to  say  that  the  legislation  which 
you  have  before  you  is  of  particular  significance.  I  say  so  without 
attempting  at  all  to  address  the  administrative  functions  which 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  legislation.  However,  I  would 
remark  that  at  one  time  when  Secretary  Richardson  was  Secretary 
of  Health,  Bkiucation,  and  Welfare,  as  it  was  then  called,  I  was 
asked  to  come  over  and  consider  the  position  of  the  pemjn  respon- 
sible for  international  programs  m  the  Bep^^ 
the  section  of  education  as  it  was  then  imder  HEW. 

I  took  Dne  extended  look  and  decided  that  it  was,  from  my  point 
of  view,  chaos  and  an  administrative  horror  and  retreated  to  the  1 
Brookings  Institution  and  the  Carnegie  Endowment. 

This  coimtry  has  been  particularly  blessed  by^  the  fact  that  we 
are  a  laige  country,  relatively  isolate!  from  other  cultures.  We  are 
also  a  nation  of  immigrants  and,  for  better  or  worse,  we  have 
sought  to  build  a  homogeneous  society,  at  least  insofar  as  language 
is  concerned.  Both  the  fact  that  we  are  relatively  isolate^  from 
other  countries  ax^d  the  fact  that  we  have  built  a  society  particidar- 
ly  around  one  language,  despite  the  fact  that  we  are  inade  up  of 
many  backgrounds,  has  served  us  very  well  in  the  past.  But  those 
things  which,  indeed,  have  served  us  extremely  well  in  the  paist  do  * 
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not  necessarUv  serve  us  weU^^ 

positioned  to  face      P^^J^^^!?'^''^^^  that  we  do  not 

^e  have  not,  as  a  result  of  our  sue  ana  ^  to  State  and 

have  to  cross  different  boundari^  SSI  aXi^guage-w^  have 
come  into  contact  with  we^S  have  with 

not  kept  up  with  nor  has  become  so. 

other  cultures  and  Has,  in  a 

important  in  the  world  of  co«i«^^^,^y_g^^^^  iiguagi  and  cul- 

tures.  The  fact  that  tbisfoimt^is  j^^^te  market  for  our 
point  of  view,  ^  P^^«J^^  faS^Kur^Sced  technology  has 

E%^sru°;idt^Kerti5^  ^- 

thuik  most  would  ^^th  me  tjat  g 

tures  and  otii^r  socieU^.      ,  ^  business,  it  will  be  n^ 

If  we  wish  to  conipete  m  ^9!^^^  ^TdoSg  so,  to  learn  new 
^  aary  for  us  to  explore  new  ^^^^^  fJSm  one  perspective, 
S^es  and  new  ^^^-^^^g^.e^'SS^^vantS^  S^that 
the  disadvantage  earlier,  p^'^jyr^jlJ^^  cultures  and  learn 
they  have  earlier  on  been  to^^^  no 
other -  languages  We  must  mci^mg^^^^^  Communication  and 

fense  J^Lrof  ^ii  S^pr*»grams  and  the 

hard  to  increa^  tiie  ^"^^""jL^^^  sch5>ff  But  as  we  so 
number  of  languages  m  our  l»^te«:on^y  nothing  sustainable 
frequently  do.  we  met  the  crrn^^^  S^^l^SSS^rograms -has 
in  that  effort.  Funding  of  Ser^ucation  Language 

their  own  language.  ,   .  ^  sufficiently 

But  nevertheless  It  thSe        n^  for  focus, 

great/both  now  f^^^J^.  ofproV^  aSied  at  enabling  Amen- 
and  attention  ^  the  pursmt  ot  prog-^t^^^. 

can  students  a^j.^^^^i^X  in  ttSSSiSs  W  commerce  and 
^Tter^is^,^!  am  pleased.to"  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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way.  I  suspect  that  if  we  follow  oijr^paafr,  the  focus  will  <iisappear 
'  very  shortly.  ^ 
%I  speak,  of  course,  of  the  renewed  attention  which  has  been  paid 
ti|the  need  to  train  Americans,  in  terms  of  Soviet  relations.  This  is 
rect^ized  both  in  the  generous  grant  which  Governor,  Harriman 
has  given  Ctoiumbia  University  recently  and  in  the  current  request 
of  the  State  Department  for  appropi:iation  to  assist  institutions  in 
the  development  of  studies  in  Russian  language  and  culture.  But 
again,  more  needs  to  be  done  and  it  needs  to  be  done  not.  simply 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  increasingly  it  needs  to  be 
done  with  regard  to  that  laige  and  growing  number  of  people  with 
whom  we  must  iateract.  I  mean  not  simply  our  traditional  contacts 
in  Europe,  not  simply  the  increased  contacts  which  we  have  had  in 
Latin  America,  but  also  the  increased  contacts  which  we  have  in 
the  so-called  developing  world. 

There  is  a  definite  need  for  more  attention  to  the  culture  and 
languages  of  Africa  and  Asia  and  Latin  America.  Th^  are.  areas 
which  are  commg  into  their  own,  not  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
going  to  develop  overnight,  but  they  are  areas  where  there  must  be 
increased  attention  and,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  where  w^ 
must  look  to  find  markets  for  American  commerce.  ^ 

As  you  know,  I  am  currently  associated  with  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, teaching  there  in*  the  School  of  Foreign  Service.  The  universi- 
ty has  recognized  the  need  for  cross-cultural  education.  Its  pro- 
grams have  for  more  than  50  years  now  tried  to  introduce  Ameri- 
can students  to  a  detailed  knowledge  of  other  cultures  and  other 
societies.  , 

We  have  done  this,  in  the  first  instance,  in  trying  to  train  diplo- 
mats, but  increasingly,  particularly  aiven  the  fact  that  the  niunber 
of  diplomats  going  into  the  Foreign  Service  -has  decreased  dramati- 
cally, we  have  trained  students  to  serve  the  coun|fy  in  multina- 
tional corporations,  in  multinational,  quasi-public  institutions  and, 
in  the  large,  multinational  banks  which  operate  frequently  around 
the  world. 

The  university  has  also  done  so  in  terms  of  trying  to  focus  the 
variety  of  its  programs  in  intercultural  education.  Just  over  a  year 
ago,  in  p^rt  with  the  assistance  of  the  Congress,  the  School  of  For- 
eign Service,  the  School  of  Lai^age  and  Linguistics,  and  various' 
positions  of  the  history  and  philosophy  and  religious  departments 
all  came  together  in  what  we  the  Intercultural  C^^ 
hope  of  the  institution  that  we  can  in  the  training  of  our  students 
get  them  to  see  and  understand  not  just  American  ciilture  and  soci- 
ety^  but  the  society  in  which  they,  are  livii^  and  increasingly  will 
live  in  the  years  ahead.  If  we  can  succeed  in  drawing  tqgetiier 
these  various  aspects  in  the  education  of  our  students,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  will  have  made  a  contribution  toward  the  enlightened 
participation  of  Americans  in  international  political  and  busing 
affairs. 

To  the  extent  that  the  legislation  .which  you  have  before  you  ad- 
dresses some  of  these  questions*  provides  focus,  brings  attention, 
provides  necessary  budgetary  support,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  not  simply  in  the  narrow  interest 
of  a  particular  segment  of  education.  It  is  a  recognition  that  in  an 
increasingly  mterdependent  world,^me  of  the  very  factors  which 
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contributed  to  the  stren^h  of  this  coxintry  in  years  past  are  no 
longer  factors  which  we  can  depend  upon. 

We  must  get  out  into  the  business  world.  We  must/ if  we  are  to 
resolve  the  pressing  political  problems  and  differences  which 'exist, 
"  learn  the  priorities  and  culture  and  languages  and  concerns  of 
other  peoples  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  while  we  can  do  it,  depend- 
ing upon  our  own  culture  and  our  own  language,  we  can  do  it  more 
quickly,  we  can  do  it  more  efficiently  and  we  can  it  more  sensi- 
tively if  the  philosophy  behind  your  legislation  is  indeed  enacted. 

Thank  yoii. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Ambassador.  Let  me  iac- 
knowledge  also  the  good  work  of  the  president  of  your  university. 
Father  Tim  Healey-,  who  has  .  always  been  very  supportive  and  in- 
terested in  this  whole  area. 

You  said  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  put  across  the  front  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  things  that  have  helped  us  in- 

the  past  will  not  necessarily  help  us  in  the  future.'^  I  think  we 

-  have  to  remind  oiii^lves  much  more  frequently  of  that  reality. 

If  I  could  go  into  your  personal  background,  if  youll  foi^ve  me 
for  doing  so,  you  were  a  student  at  Illinois  State  University  and 
Southerfj  Illino^  University,  Do  you  feel  your  exposure  m  the 
international  arena  was  adequate,  anc?  as  you  looked  at  |;he  inter- 
national exposure  of  other  students,  ^as  that  adequate? 

Ambassador  MeHs:J^^KY.  No,  I  do  not  believe  it  was  adequate.  I  do 
not  believe  th^the  kinds  of  langiSage  programs  we  had,  und  par-  - 
ticularly  the  way  they  were  taught,  were  siifficient  for  either  learn- 
ing or  encouraging  people  to  learn  languages.  I  do  not  beljeve  that 
it  was  possible  for  me  as  a  student  to  experience  the  kind  of  travel 
and  exposure  to  other  societies  as  I  believe  is  necessary. 

I  remember  very  vfvidly  a§  an  undeiijradualfe  student*  that  I 
knew  almost  every  foreign  student  on  the  campus  of  Illinois  State 
University  and  what  an  occasion  it  was  when  we  got  our  first  three 
students  from  Africa.  Now  many  of .  these  things  have  changed*. 
Today  our  students  travel  extensively.  The  jet  airplane  has  made 
the  cost  of  travel  much  less  expensive  and  uiey  take  off  for  points 
beyond.  Too  frequently,  they  stay  at  the  Hilton  Hotel  and  Holiday 
Inns  and  do  not  get  the  full  experience  of  Scandinavian  or  Europe- 
an students,  but  nevertheless,  I  think  there  is  a  value  in  that. 

We  have  revolutionized  the  teaching  of  langtiage.  It  isn't  that  the 
technology  wasn't  there.  The  technology  was  there.  It  was  devel- 
oped, among  other  places,  at  Geoi^etown  University  as  we  tried  to 
help  prepare  for  Nuremburg  trials  after  the  end  of  the  second  \^ar. 
.  But  the  technology  has  advanced.  It  is  available  to  larger  and 
larger  mmibers  of  people.  The  leafning  of.  language  is  not  the  oner- 

-  ous  dril^^casion  that  it  ^was  with  very  littte  attention  to  the 
^ptoken  language  and  too  much  attention,  proportionally  speaking, 
.to  vocabulary  and  grammar, 

And,  of  course,  I  believe. that  it  is  valuable  that  we-  now  have  an  ' 
even  larger  number  of  Students  from  other  societies.  Our  students 
now  come  from  all  over  the  world-  Washpgton,  i^irticularly,  is  a 
mecca  for  foreign  students  from  societi^  outside  of  the  traditional 
'  homes  of  the  majority  of  the  American  population.  Those  things;  I 
think,  are  decided  improvements  and  what  we  have  to  do  at  the 
current  time  is  to  build  on  that  I  think  that  there  are  a  number  of 
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in^tutions  in  addition  to  Geoi^getown  which  are  doing  that,  Boston 
IS  full  of  them.  Stanford,  Princeton,  and  others  are  doing  an  exi^l- 
lent  job  in  this  regard. 

Mr.  Simon.  You  have  answered  this  next  question  indirectly,  but 
-\ ^fri^  specific.  What  we  are  suggesting  in  this  bill,  under 
title  VI,  the  international  education  area,  is  a  significant  increase 
in  expenditures  in  this  field.  What  the  administration  at  the  same 
time  recommends  with  each  budget  is  that  we  zero  out  interhation- 
al  education.  Veiy  specifically,  which  course  should  we  follow? 

Ambassador  McHkney.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  administration  is 
being  ^uite  inconsistent.  I  was  just  in  a  session  with  the  Secretary 
^  ,  of  State  yesterday ^svhe^  he  was  underscoring  the  need  for  and 
asking  the  help  of  a  group  of  former  ambassadors  with  regard  to 
:  legislation  which  the  State  Department  wants  in  another  bill  to 
help  m  the  area  of  trying  to  strengthen  programs  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Umon.  '  '  - 

Now  I  do  not— I  am  not  saying  that  thoee  prc^aras  should  not 
be  strengthened.  I  believe  he  is  correct.  But  I  also  believe  that  we 
should  not  get  ourselves  into  believing  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the 
begin-all  and  end-all  of  this  world.  The  same  reasoning  which  is 
present  with  r^ard  to  our  attempt  to  understand  and  prepare 
people  with  i^ard  to  the  Soviet  Union,  it  seems  to  me,  is  present 
with  regard  to  other  eultures  and  society. 

From  my  experience,  having  worked  at  ^e  United  Nations  and 
having  come  into  contact  daily  with  representatives  of  150  states,  I 
found  it ,  extraordinarily  useful  to  know  about  the  people  with 
whom  we  deal.  I  think  you  can  only  do  this  if  we  both  educate  our 
pOople  and  expose  them. 

_  Now  the  particular  mechanism  I  am  not  prepared  to  suggest 
except  to  say  that  a  meclmnism  is  important.  I  do  n^t  believe  that 
these  things  happen  by  osmosis.  We  strengthened  our  scientific  and 
our  language  program  in  the  late  fifties  by  decidhig  to  do  so  and  by 
focusing  attention  and  by  appropriating  the  necessary  funds.  If  we 
don  t  do  that,  then  these  programs  tend  to  fall  between  the  cracks, 
where  everyone  gives  them  Up  service,  talks  about  the  importance 
of  them,  but,  there  is  no  consistent,  fojiused  effort  to  see  that  they 
are  done. 

Mr.  Simon,  ^t  really  gets  to  my  final  question.  It  is  a  question 
that  I  am  not  sure  we  deal  with  adequately  in  the  legislation,  as  I 
have  introduced  it,  I  am  ajnoemed  that  we  move  forwwtJ  with 
Soviet  studies— and  I  am  not  picking  on  Geoigetown  or  Oberlin  or 
Boston  University,  all  three  of  which  are  represented  here  today  or 
Dade  Community  Collie,  which  is  represented  here  today  also,  I 
am  coiu^med  that  we,  for  example,  using  the  example  that  you 
mentioned,  that  we  move  on  Sovit  stiidies  because  of  its  obvious  im- 
portance. And  I  have  been  involved  in  trying  to  get  us  to  improve 
Soviet  studies.  My  concern  is  that  we  have  nowhere  any  academic 
institution  focusing  on  Albania  or  Botswana;  that  we  will  have  an 
African  sti^^  program,  for  instants,  which  is  paper-thin  on  a 
great  many  countries,  but  which  has  no  indepth  kind  of  knowl^e 
and  contact,  I  am  just  usiiig  Botswana;  or  Albania  as  examples,  A 
few  weeks  ago,  I  was  told  no  American  university  is  paying  atten- 
tion to  Albania,  i  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  either  A 
Botswana  is  going  to  erupt  in  the  headline®,  but  we  don't  know.  * 
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How  do  we  somehow  make  sure  that  this,co\mtry  has  a  reservoir  of 
inforfnation  and  knowledge  and  expertise  that  is  ^vaiiSiBle  m  these 

^ai*eas?  i 

Ambassador  McHknry.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize  |;hat  it  is  nec- 
essary to  establish  priorities.  We  cannot  have  a  center  for  every 
country  in  the  world.  We  cannot  afford  it  and  not  only  can  w^ot 
afford  it,  it  isn't  necessary.  But  I  was  just  in  the  Soviet 
weeks  ago  for  discussions  there  with  people  in  their  Institut<^i|r 
U.S.  and  Canada  Studies  and  I  was,  to  put  it  mildly,  surprised  at 
the  breadth  of  the  personnel  and  the  depth  of  their  knowledge.  - 

We,  of  course,  have  some  institiJtions  in  this  country  which  could 
probably  pertbrm  and  do  perforA  equally  well,  but  the  Soviets 
came  about  this  knowledge  by  deciding  that  they  had  to  do^  it  and 
by*  deciding  that  they  were  going  to  focus  their  attention  and  spend 
the  necessary  funds.  Now,  they  can  do  that,  to  some  extent,  with 
advantages  over  the  United  States.  %is  a  centralized  siociety.  They 
can  decide  they  want  to  establish  a  single  institution  for  U.S.  and 
Canada  studies  or  a  single  institution  for  the  study  of  Africa  and 
though  they  pretend  these  are  independent  institutions,  we  know, 
of  couree,  that  they  are,  not  we  know  that  they  are  simply  exten- 
sions of  the  Soviet  Government.  I  don't  propose  that  we  ought  to  be 
doing  that  kind  of  thing.  But  there  is  no,  reason  why  we  cannot- \ 
take  pages  from  our  own  history.  Those  pages  go  back  as  far  as  the 
Land  Grant  College  Act  and  continue  on  through  to  the  present 
time.  When  we  have  been  faced  with  a  particular  problem  m 
American  education,  it  has  been  very  important  that  the  Federal 
Government  play  a  role  in  trying  to  assist,  in  trying  to  coordinate, 
in  tiying  to  fund,  in  trying  to  spur  on  the  development  of  pr(^ams 
while  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  distance  which  we  have 
maintained  between  Government  and  education. 

I  believe  that -that  is  important  here.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  establish  some  priorities,  encourage  ii^itutions  to  develop 
programs  which  will  serve  their  students  an2S<^  country  with 
regard  to  the  problems  which  we  face, 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  testimony  here 
today  and  for  your  leadership.  It's  been  a  pleasure  to  have  you. 

Ambassador  McHenry.  Thank  you  very  much.  ' 

Mr,  Simon.  Our  next  witnesses  will  be.  a  panel  composed  of  two 
of  America's  academic  leaders— Dr,  John  Sjlber,  the  president  of 
Boston  University  and  Dr.  Frederick  Starr/ the  president  of  Ober- 
Hn  College.      .  ,   /  « 

The  two  of  you  can  take  the  witness  chairs  there.  By  way  of 
background,  I  might  say  that  Dr.  Silber  is  one  of. the  creative 
people  who  comes  up  with  ideas  faster  than  we  can  create  prob- 
lems in^the  field  of  American  higher  education  and  has  contributed 
immensely  in  that  area.  Fred  Starr,  among  other  things,  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  creation  of  the  President's  Commission  on  Foreign. 
Language  and  International  Studies.  It  grew  out  of  a  breakfast 
meeting  that  the  two  of  us  had.  But  in  addition  to  evervthing  else, 
he  is  a  jazz  musician  who  took  a  group  to  the  Soviet  Union  about 
15  months  ago  and  had  a  tremendous  response.  What  is  the  name 
of  the  group?  .  , ,   ^  »t 

—  Dr.  Stark-  The  Louisiana  repertory  jazz  ensemble  from  New  Or- 

leans. 
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Mr.  Simon.  Dr:  Silber,  we  will  hear  from  you  finst. 
[Prepared  statemeixt  of  Dr.  Johu  R  SUber  follows:] 


I  ao^Baaed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  t«rt±fy  before  ttji^ouse  Subconunittae  on 
mti^ecomJary  Education.  Thm  chairmaa's  book,  TAc  Ibn^Tied  Amwricon  is  a 
thorough  summary  of  tiw  l:kenafit«  of  foreign  language  etimy,  and  of  our  current  crit- 
ical shortcoming  in  thie  area.  He  hm  atatad  the  facta  a«  they  are,  and  all  reaeona- 
We  men  are  compelled  to  aaeent  The  need  is  clear;  tlw  situation,  is  perilious  not 
only  for  our  cultural  health,  not  only  for  our  ability  to  compete  in  foreign  market- 
placw^^but  for  our  national  eecurity.  Our  school  systems  are  among  the  worst  in  the 
world  for  the  teaching  of  foiieign  languages.  As  Congresam^  Simon  put  it,  among 
76  nations  surveyed,  none  can  compare  witli  the  Umted  Statea  in  neglect  of  foreign 
languages.  Tliere  i»  ntHhing  to  add  to  his  s^ 

The  Illation  under  consideration  today  is  worthy  of  our  support— as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  the  crisis  we  are  facing  cannot  be  addieased  solely  the  postnsecondary 
level.  To  do  so  xs  to  offer  a  minw  an^lior^ioh  of  a  problem  on  which  nu^r  action 
w  required.  Thm,  before  I  comment  on  tHb  specific  items  on  which  Congmaman 
bunon  has  asked  for  te^imony,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutee  to  address  the 
larger  umies  which  are  at  i^ake  here. 

'  ■  y 
MAJOR  PHOGBAJU  Naxncn 

We  need  to  develop,  as  quickly  as  powsible,  widespread  competenorCT  foreign  Ian 
guages.  The  fu»t  step  is  to  identify  what  our  national  needs  are.  The  next  is  to  ap- 
prppriate  the  funds  to  meet  these  needs.  Minimally,  we  must  hav«  Widspread  com- 
petence in  nine  m^or  foreign  languages:  Russian,  Chinese,  Japanese,  Portuguese, 
Arabic,  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Italian.  Spanish  is  included  here  becaui^,  al- 
though we  have  a  large  number  of  Spanish-speaking  citizens  in  the  United  States, 
we  still  have  the  need  for  intensive  training  in  the  language  and  culture  of  Latin 
America  and  of  Spain.  Programs  producing  sixfficient  number*  of  pet«ons  ownpetent 
m  these  languages,  rather  than  scattered  programs  in  dozens  of  languages  leeds  im- 
portant to  United  States  interests,  should  be  developed  fn:st  When  needs  arise  for 
speakers  and  r^onal  eatperts  in  niore  limited  language  areas,  these  can  be  met  by 

T      s  Jew  specialists  m  the  U.S.  or  by  intermediaries-  For  example,  if  we  need  to  con- 
verse with  someone  Jm  AMpla,  a  person  fluent  in- Portuguese  can  convey  the  issues 
to  someone  fluent  both  inl^ortuguese  and  in  the  native  Angolsn  language.  Further,  - 
with  early  language  traimng  in,  for  inst^^ce,  Russian,  students  at  the  university 

^       level  could  be  encouraged  to  learn  cognate  langxiages:  in  this  case  other  Slavic  lan- 
guages, such  as  Polish  or  CzechosIovaJdan. 

To  educate  a  sufficiently  large  and  capable,  number  of  students  in  foreign  1^- 
guages,  we  must  begin  early.  Foreign  langiiage  training  should  be  introduced  into 
the  curriculum  of  public  schools  no  later  tlian  the  thici^r  fourth  grade.  Further- 
more, the  training  must  continue  without  interruption  Through  high  sljjool  and  into 
.  collie  and  the  university.  To  develop  a  l^rogram  which  involves  revision  of  pri- 
mary, secondary  and  post-secondary  curricula  on  a  national  scale  seems  formidable. 
But  it  is  perfectly  feasihltqiif  implemented  on  a  re^onai  hasia  ,  - 

-    ,  nsVKLOPMJKNT  Of  MSOlOJiJkh  lANGUAOX  FKOG&AM^ 

Massachusetts  and  Khode  Island,  for  instance,  states  witJi  a  large  population  of 
Portuguese  immigrants  and  native  speakers  of  the  language,  covld  b^jm  a  pilot  pro- 
gram in  Portuguese.  Brazil,  the  larg^t  Portuguese^pe^ij^g  nation  in  the  world, 

-  wiU  almost  certain! v  4sv€aop  into  the^n^  Latin  American  power,  and  may  wrell  - 

develop  into  a  world  power,  within  the  nejct  generation.  Wjiile  we  have  at  present  a 
lagfe  number  of  Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  U.S^  we  have  few  who  can  speak  to 
a  Brazilian  political  leader,  a  Bra«iiian  huirine»nant  or  a  Braadl^  writer,  in  his  or 
her  own  language.  Tens  of  thousands  will  be  needed,  A  regional  ^rograxn  would  pair  * 
a  university  from  the  r^on  with  local  grade  schools  and  high  schools  to  develop  a 
nine-year  primary  and  secondary  school  course  of  study.  Perhaps  the  senior  year  of  ' 
high  school  could  ^be  spent  abroad.  Students  who  completed  ten  years  of  study  of 
^  Portuguese  should  be  rewarded  by  a  university  fellowship  to  furtl^r  their  education  ♦ 
m  the  language  and  in  their  chosen  field.' 

Nine  such  programs  could  be  quickly  implemented,  one  for  each  of  the  major  hm- 
guages  to  be  nurtured,  and  this  wouJo  not  require  an  extensive  bureuacratic  struc-  - 
ture.  One  persdh  with  a  staff  of  two  or  three  would  be  sufficient  to  administer  each 
program,  and  an  additional  person  wit^  smiaU  s^ff  would  bs  ne^^ 
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the  entire  program  nationally  and  to  audit  it  for  periodic  report*  to  the  Congra* 

S^?'>r  ^  co^utive  ye«j  of  primary  and  ^f^^^y  ff]^^' 5^1*^ 

S  vir  for  students  who  continue  the  study  beyond  six.  In  a  decade  or 
Sd  E  to  grSuate  thousands  of  student*  co^^  , 
^SirS our  nTon, «tudenta  fully  pryed  for  «tudy  at  Uxe  ^J^^f 
Tn  thm  fward  we  can  also  make  good  u»e  of  our  cultural  Oiverwty.  wiuun  our 
.       in!;^t'^p:5.e^  r'qSJ  speaker,  of^^  ^^^.^n  UnwS^S 

^tl^^^^S4^^^^^  B<*to"  »^  *^  conaplment  and  supplement  an 
intensive  li^pg^e  studies  program.  "  ^ 

^        PKa  CAPrr*  CBAinS  TO  arrUDBTTS  AND  rA^UI-TY  ^ 

With  this  context  i»  mind,.the  specific  points  under  consideration  by  the  Commit- 
'        *1>S?tX^SiSrfo?sSS^d  faculty^tudy  abroad  are^highly  d«irabk  Such 
grSL^Sd^^Sly  administered. 

Soita  fe«  for  anyonp  studying  abroad  anywhere,  it  would  be  better  to  take  mto  a^ 
S^SSdSerences  inUving  cost*  in  different  countries  There  '^^'^  a^^^. 
Sibmty3he  time  allotted  fo?  faculty  or  student  study  abroad.  e»pec«dly  for 
S^  eSa^ld  iS  Kiage  study.  One  can  acquire  a 
S?ii!JSffie^^S  or  sJUsh  in  a  year's  time.  This  js  alw 

gfrmSS  thShwiS  a  little  Sdifiicttlty.  Witii  Russian  ?nd  cte  Sla«c  lan- 
ST^d  with  Arabic,  or  Hebrew,  a  minimum  of  two  years  is  necessary.  For  Chi- 
•Be«e  and  Japanrae,  additional  years  may  be  required. 

'  CKTTXKU  fOE  OKANTS  \  . 

I  have  four  suggestions  for  criteria  for  grante  for  foreip  ^ 
f«r  tho^^kinir  such  a  grant  ahould  be  strict,  tlwy  should  not  be  overly 
S^S^S  K^eS  co^uiSrh"  a  weakns«»  for  narrow  ^  of  «Peciah2a- 
fa^^or  emSS^S  Sie  theoretical  at  the  expense  of  the  useful  should 
KvTn  to  fSyand  students  who  have  demonstrated  abroad  interest  m  one  or 
moS  dLtoS  Xer  than  a  narrow  research  interest  Critena  should  also  favor 
SS5Lt^2id  £u%  whose  demonstrated  inte««ts.  have  some  presently  utvbty. 
thomrh  I  would  not  want  to  see  this  too  strictly  appUed.  ^:„4„„ 
Snd  the  criterion  of  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  faculty  member  recewng 
thelSft  S^uniTlS  or  her  univemty  for  a  stipulated  period  of  tameis  e^n- 
l^ould  suggest  a  longer  commitment,  however  A  professor  granted  leave  for  a 
5Sr  oriSoreTSiguage  or  i^onal  study  abroad  should  be  required  to  spend  at 
W  two  years  at  his  or  her  university  for  every  tear  abroad.  ^j^tin^i-hed 
Mv  third  Doint  was  sui{geBted  Iw  Professor  Hermann  Kilta,  the  disfanguishea 
'    fomer^bSor  to  iS^^cu^ent  University  Prof€^r-at  Boston  University. 

b^nhiTexiwrience  that  language  aptitude  significantly  greater  than  the 
abilS  nSeJ  toS™xrr^i&y  tL  Foreign  Service  Institute,  should  be 

iSjy.as  I  mentioned  before,  faculty  members  Pven  gi^te  for  study  ^r«g 
couldbe^^equi:^  to  study  not  one,  but  at  least  two 

-atudv  inVVrabic  minht  also  require  some  exposure  to  Hebrew.  atuQies  in  Kussian 
SSd  iKstuSin  PoS  or  Ser^^^ 

"  aSv  d^ult  task  more  difficult,  and  certamiy  Iwaer  proficiency  wo»°  «^ 
S^bTe'^he  extra  language.  But  reinforcement  «^  Jf^ SeS^S 
t^ritnmtfAft  are  studied  tocether.  Ehiring  my  tenure  as  deac  at  tiie  umversuy  ox 
&Te  SiSl  Ve!?s^ul  «u«e  in  wWch.  students  ^hieved  a  readmg 
knowlWge  in  all  the  Romance  languages  m  two  mtansive  semesters. 

KOTAiUJSHMKin- or  INTENSIVS  XANOUAOX  AND  SIGWNAL  CKNTWtS 

The  establishment  of  intelisive  foreigjn  ffiS^ 
ent  to  a  national  program  for  critical  language  skills.  It  is  on6  of  the  lewaiterTia 
■     •  fives  to  rSS^e  program  which  extends  through  the  primary  and  secondary 
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a«o,  we  dempustrated  the  »ucc««»  of  twelve-week  intoiuuve  smmmer  programs  xa  wa^ 
cient  Latin  a»d  Greek 
It  would  be  useful  if  the  institutes,  once  a,  student  has  cribtained  a  certain  language 
.  proficiency,  would  give  same  substanUve^  courses-^-^conomics,  politial  science,  etc-r- 
in  that  language.  This  is  essential  if  we  ape  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  a  fomgn 
language  contmns  no  subiect  matter  other  than  literature  or  directions  on  finding 
hotel  aocoTumixtatioDs  amjo^oderii^g  mealsu 

With  the  creation  of  regional  language  centers  uniting  pjx)grams  in  univemtiei 
with  prunary  and  secondary  schools,  and  with  the  centers  for  intertiational  rela- 
tions already  m  ex^tence,  I  see  no  need  to  establish  a  Center  for  International  Edu-' 
cation.  Ihstingukhed  programs  in  international  relations  ai^  already  in  place  at 
nifts  and  at 'Georgetown  Univemty,  to  name  only  tsvo,  and  theits  are  daiens, 
though  perhaps  less  weU-known,  at  otbei^  universities.  Distinguished  prograxns  in- 
yohing  other  aspect*  of  international  education  are  to  be  found  in  many  univerai' 
ties.  Tbe^  distinguished  faculty  iasdociated  with  these  various  programs  are  generally 
aware  of  the  CTants  and  opportunities  available.  I  oppose  the  imposition  on  these 
programs  of  a  bureaucratic  clearinghouse.  I  fear  that  the  creation  of  such  an  admin* 
istrative  body  would  be  an  open  invitation  to  i^undant  and  stultiftdng  bureaucra- 

.        oHAJirr  TO  foUKiaN  srunKNTS 

The  grant  to  help  5W  third-world  ^rtudents  to  study  in  the  U.S.  are  a  commenda^ 
ble  first  step.  However,  I  would  remind  this  Committee  that  the  National  Bipartisan 
Lomnutt«  on  Central  America  recommended  10,000  schoiarships  for  that  n^ion 
^^1*?^  of  a  total  program  which  we  believe  should  involve  at  least 
100,000  scholarships  for  foreign  student*, 

eovm  saaoLAasi£0>  FRocRAics 

■  As  our  i^mmittee  saw  in  Central  America,  and  as  Congres«raan  Simon  has  made 
evident  m  his  paper  on  Title  VI,  the  Soviets  understand  much  better  than  we  do  the 
mipact  of  third-world  wholarship  programs,  Tte  Soviets,  together  with  their 'satel- 
lites and  proxies,  are  at  present  oatAsing  us  in  our  oWa  back  yard:  the  ratio  for 
Central  America  is  7,500  to  400:  19  Soviet  scholarships  for  each  one  <5£  ount  It  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  benefits  the  Soviets  derive  from  this. 

First  of  ail,  they  have  captured  the  imagination  of  people  in  Nicaragua,  and  else- 
where m  Latm  America  and  Central  America  Th€#e  people  see  the  Soviets  and 
Cub^  as  the  cbampion»-the  only  effective  Champions-of  education  I6r  the  poor 
ilie  boviets  are  tlie  ones  .who  provide  educational  opportunity  for  the  children  of 
.the  workmg  classes,  of  the  €ampesino6  and  of  those^  who  are  not  fn>m  the  oligarchi- 
cal elite  The  chudren  of  the  elite,  of  course,  can  afford  to  go  to  universities^  in  the  ' 
United  btates  on  their  own  money  or^to  go  the  universitiee  in  Central  America. 

Second,  the  Sovieta  t^-ain  the  recruitslthat  they  bripg  to  Patrice  Lumumba  Uni- 
versity and  other  communist  universities  m  the  oiganization  of  communist  partie* 
m  Central  America  and  Latin^  America.   V  *  . 

Third,  they  also' selectively  pick  among  \hese  st4Jdents  those  individuals  who  are 
promising  candidates  to  b©«>me  Russian  Soviet  agents  in  Central  America  and 
Latin  America  and  Spanish  speaking  parts  of  the  world. 

Fourth,  they  know  that  every  time  they^educate  someone  in  a  field  for  which 
there  are,  relatively  limited  economic  opportunities  they  perpetuate  the  creation  of 
an  intellectual  proletariat  that  is  the  seedbed  of  m'oluiionary  activity,  A  prevailinR 
myth  in  the  United  Statea  today  is  the  belief  that  the  revolutionaries  in  Central  and 
Latm  Amenca  are  led  by  workers  and  campesinos.  The  leadership  in  Nicaragua, 
'Cuba,  and  eisewhifPe,  virtually  without  exception,  comes  from  the  universitiesand 
trom  university  educated  people:  from  what  one  might  describe  as  the  intellectual 
proletariat  or.  as  other  people  less  kind  have  described  tJiem,  from  the  ^'lumoeai 
bourgeoises  ■  \ 

These  are  t^  advantage  that  the  Soviets  derive  from  the  program.  Sometiiing' 
mbst  be  done  to  change  that.  The* United  States  has  historically  been  a  champion^ 
the  poor  and  a  defender  of  the  concept  of  eoual  opportunity,  the  provider  of  equal  • 
opport^untty,  the^upppr^r  of  the  right  of  individuals  to  seek  those  levels  of  accom- 

their  native  abiliH%  For  us  to  forfeit  that  traditional  posi- 
tion of  the  umted  States  and  simply  leave  CJentral  America  and  the  Th3d  World  as 
an  o>en  field  for  Soviet  adventurism  is  a  great  mistake.  \ 
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We  should  offer"  ijiduc^xnente  to  100,000  foreign  ,  students  to  study  in  the  U.S.  Of 
the«e,  perhai3«  40,0O0"8hould  be  from  Latin  America,  a  r^on  with  iMhich  our  future 
is  doiwiy  linked;  10.000  from  Central  America,  and  tJje  remaining  50,000  from  othef^ 
fimt^  second^  and  third  world  countries.  Tbe«e  figures  are  not  unrealistic.  Due  to  de^ 
mograpWc  decline,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  places  are  available  in  American  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  from  now  to  the  end  of  the  centuiy.  The  projection  is  that 
by  1992  there  wUI  be  a  million  surplus  positions,  100,000  of  them  in  institutions  of 
the  highest  excellence.  The  Koasinger  Commission  concluded  that  we  ix)uld  offer 
scholarships  to  American  universities  dividW  e«qually  between  the  state  and  private 
sectors  at  a  c^t  of  no  more  than  $10,000  per  student  per  y^ar.  The  total  cost  for 
100,000  scholarship©  would  not  exceed  $1  billion  a  year,  one^iight  of  one  percent  of 
our  national  budget.  This  expenditure  could  be  more  than  adequately  justified  out 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  alone  as  a  aound  investment  in  our  national 
security. 

If  the  niunber  of  granU  is  limited  to  500,  they  should  be  carefully  targeted.  They 
shoiild  be  offered  in  sufficient  numbers  to  be  effective  in  are^  most  essential  to  our 
national  security,  and  in  other  areas  in  which  the  effect  will  do  the  most  good.  In 
the  idea  of  national  security  I  intend  not  only  military  but  economic  security.  I 
would  not  use  any  of  the  500  scholarships  in  countries  where,  for  the  time  being, 
Soviet  or  Cuban  influence  cannot  be  effectively  countered. 

Mr,  Chairman,  distinguiriied  merobera  of  this  committee,  I  thank  you  for  this  op- 
portunity to  present  ipy  views.  1  sincerely  hope  that  tijp  proposals  contained  in  Title 
Vl,  and  perhaps  some  of  the  ackUtional  measures  I  Have  mentioned  this  morning, 

can  with  your  support  by  paased  into  law. 

1*  ■      ,       *  ■  , 

STATEMENT  OF  ffil.  JOHN  SILBER,  PKESIDENT,  BOSTON 
V  UNIVERSITY 

Dr.  SiLBKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  of  all  state  my  embarrass- 
ment to  be  addressing  you  and  this  committee  on  this  subject  be- 
cause I  don't  believe  there  is  anyone  in  the  committee  more  knowl- 
edgeable on  the  issue  of  foreign  language  education  and  its  impor- 
tance tQ  the  survival,  the  security  and  me  proeperity  of  the  United 
States  than  yourself.  I  think  your  book,  "The  Tongue-Tied  Ameri- 
can," has  summed  up  the  crisis  that  the  Nation  faces  in  this  criti- 
cal area  better  than  any  other  single  volume  of  which  I  am  aware. 
I  think  the  case  you  present  in  that  book  is  absolutely  convincing. 
'  The  situation— this  colossal  neglect  of  foreign  language  education 
in  the  United  States  has  created  a  threat  not  only  to  oUr  cultural 
understanding  and  our  cultxiral  health  but  to  our  ability  to  com- 
pete effectively  in  international  business  and  even  to  our  national 
security. 

Our  school  systems,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  are  among  the  worst 
L^in  the  world  in  the  teaching  of  foreign  languages.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  this,  but  it,  nevertheless,  is  the  situation.  I  believe  you 
-  are  correct  in  saying  that,  among  76  nations  surveyed,  and  J  am 
quoting  from  your  book:- 

None  can  compare  with  the  United  Statae  in  n««lect  of  foreign  languages..  It  ii  not 
only  thdt  well-to-do  countries  can  afford  it  Countries  much  poorer  than,  ourselves, 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  dteam  of  n^lscting  the  provision  of  fdreign  lan- 
guage instruction  in  a  variety  of  the  msgor  world  languages.  This  would  not  be  ne- 
\  glected  in  Ei^Iand  or  France  or  Gennany  or  Ital;^— none  of  the  countries  which  find 
themseivea  economically  much  inferior  to  the  United  States. 

The  legislation  under  consideration .  today  is  clearly  worthy  of 
our  siipport,  as  far  as  it  goes.  But  the  crisis  that  fac^  our  society 
today  w  not  a  crisis  that  can  be  cured  by  addressing  it  merely"  at 
■  the  p<»tsecondary  level.  This  will  offer  some  minor  amelioration  to 
what  is,  in  fact,  a  much  more  serious  problem  that  must  be  dealt 
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with  ^  a  much  more  fundamental  level  So  fa&fore  I  comment  spe- 
^     «"Cfj*y  on  the  issues  ow  which  you  requested  my  commen 
.  -      would  hke  to  develop  this  m^'or  point  as  background. 

We  need  to  develop  comprehensive  competence  in  major  foreign 
languages  as  quickly  as  possible,  if  we  are  to  meet  our  national 
needs,  ^and  m  domg  this,  we  minimally  must  have  competence,  I 
would  suggest  in  nine  major  foreigp  languages:  Russian,  Chinese, 
Japanese,  Portugu^,  Arabic.  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  Ital- 
ian, Ihe  bpanish  I  include  because,  although  we  have  many  native 
speakers  of  Spanish,  it  is  essential  that  we  also  have  at  least  a  few 
centers  in  this  Nation  in  which  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Spanish 
culture  and  Latm  American  cultures  and  of  alLcultures  in  which 
bpanish  language  is  the  dominant  languagie  be  examined  and  dis- 
cussed and  be  known  about  at  the  very  highest  levels  of  profession- 
al competence.  . 

With  regard  to  these  other  languages,  we  clearly  are  seriously  in- 
adequate and  we  must  develop  an  adequacy  in  them. 
.  .  programs  that  produce  competent  people  in  this  area  cannot 
be  limited  to  higher  education.  Unless  we  start— unless  we  b^in 
now  with  programs  in  the  primaiy  and  Secondary  schools,  Vve  are 
never  going  to  develop  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughly  compe- 
tent bilingual"  persons  or  trilingual  persons  in  the  United  States 
Ihe  boviet  Union,  Germany,  France,  England— none*  of  these  na- 
tions would  dream  of  trying  to  teach  a  foreign  language  by  begin- 
ning with  the  university.  Indeed,  they  would  regard  the  study  of 
toreign  language  as.  a  study  unworthy  of  university  credit.  By  the 
time  a  student  arrives  at  a  university  .he  is  already  expected  to 
have  mastered  more  than  one  foreign  language,  to  be  able  to  carry 
on  res^ch  and  conversation  in  more  than  6ne  foreign  language 
and  we^had  better  raise  our  sights  to  some  reasonable  level  of  com- 
petitive expectation. 

What  we  should  do,  in  my  judgment,  is  to  develop  on  these  nine 
central  languages  first  and  then  worry  about  details  later,  because 
this  will  give  us  competence  in  most  of  the  languages  spoken  by 
^the  vast  majority  of  people  on  Earth  and  we  caii  work  through 
•  people  who  speak  these  languages  to  reach  all  other  languages  on 
Earth.  ^ 

In  these  centers,  I  would  propose  that  legislation  establish  uni- 
versities that  would  link  up  with  primaiy  and  s^ondary  schools  in 
their  region  who  offer  a  program  of  language  instruction  in  one  or 
more  of  these  languages  from  no  later  than  the  third  or  fourth 
grade  through  the  university  itself.  If— and  I  usiE^bisonly  ashn 
ji^iistrative  example— one  were  to  develop  a  prc^amV^Jompetence 
in  Portuguese  which  is  very  important  since  Brazil  speaks  PortU- 
.  guese  and  Braaii  will  be  one  of  thp  world  powers  bjr  the  year 
2,000— if  we  are  to  have  competence  in  this  area,  Rhoilel&land  ^ 
Massachusetts  would  be  a  natural  part  of  the  country  in  whiclito^ 
begin  such  a  program,  because  of  the  large  number*  of  i^ative  speak- 
ers of  Portugu^  in  this  part  of  the  country.  \  ,  ■ 
If  Boston  University  or  some  other  university  were  to  establish 
programs  using  10  or  12  local  school  districts  that  vould  cooperate 
with  It  knd  put  language  instruction  into  those  school  SCbiicte  be- 
ginning at  the  third  or  the  fourth  gr»B  and  if  we»offered  ^  incen- 
tive to  parents  to  have  their  ,children-dbntinue  in  tjiose  fofeign  lan- 
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guage  programs  through  graduation  and  high  school  by  sorae 
system  of  offering  them  $100  a  year  for  the  6  years  of  instruction 
and  $200  a  year  for  «very  year  of  instruction  m  that  foreign  lan- 
guage beyond  6  years  through  graduation  from  high  school,  we 
could  anticipate  i»*no  more  than  a  decade  of  being  able  to  graduate 
10.000  highly  competent  individuals  in  the  Portuguese  language 
who  could  come  to  the  university  in  order  to  learn  not  how  to 
speak  or  read  this  language,  but  learn  what  they  can  about  the  cul- 
tures in  which  this  language  is  spoken  by  having  easy  access  to 
that  language.  They  would  then  be  able  to  participate  m  mterna- 
tionaj  relations  programs  at  a  level  of  reasonable  corapetencg*  It 
might  take  1  year  or  2  years  of  college  work  to  finally  polish  olt 
their  linguistic  competence  but  it  would  be  easily  doable  whereas 
there  is  no  way  it  can  be  done  under  the  present  system. 

Under  our  present  system,  all  we  can  hope  for  is  the  support  ot 
those  intensive  language  programs  which  ai^  our  only  alternative 
in  the  absence  of  the  teaching  of  foreign  language  m.the  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  schools.  Those  can,  mdeed,  be  effective.  I  know 
from  experience,  at  the  University  of  Texas,  in  12-week  ihtensiMe 
programs  usually  requiring  16  to  18  hours  a  day,  7  days  a  week  we 
achieved  remarkable  competence  in  languages  such^as  ancient 
Greek  and  ancient  Latin  in  a  matter  of  12  weeks.  That  can  be 
done.  But  that  is  not  the  ideal  way  of  doing  it  and  that       is  not 
-  likely  to  produce  the  massive  numbers  that  we  require.  X  is  an 
emergency  stopgap  measure  worthy  of  support,  mind.  you---certain- 
ly  worthy  of  support— but  the  long-ra^ge  solution  is  m  the  estate 
lishment,  it  seems  to  me,  of  this  linkage  between  universities  and 
school  "systems  to  develop  large  cadres  of  persons  competent  m 
those  foreign  languages,  as  I  have  tried  to  outline  in  my  written 
statement  under  t^e  development  of  regional  language  programs.  1 
believe  thc^  could  be  done  thrq^ghout  the  United  btat^.  One 
might  start  with  ^  pilot  program  rin  which  there  were  only  9,  with 
the  idea  that  you  would  move  ^  quickly  as  possible  to  the  provi- 
sion of  at  least  100  such  progr^..It  would  be  at  about  that  mag- 
"  nitude  that  would  be  necessar)^  before  we  could  assure  this  Nation 
'  of  having  access  to  the  numbers  of  people  it  needs  m  these  various 
language  areas.  -       r  „  '  ^  ■ 

One  would  also  bear  in  mind  that  if  a  person  came  to  the  univer- 
sity  thoroughly  competent  in  Spanish  or  in  Portuguese  m  one  se- 
mester one  could  achieve  an  enormous  competence— at  least  a 
reading  knowledge  in  all  of  the  romance  languages.  We  demon- 
strated that  successfully  in  a  program  that  I  developed  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  some  years  ago  in  which  we  taught  all  of  the  ro- 
mance languages,  including  Komanian,  successfully  in  a  two  semes- 
ter course  and  the  students  in  that  class  achieved  a  readmg  knowl- 
edge in  all  of  those  languages  simultaneously,  having  a  background 
at  the  junior  level  in  at  least  one  romance  language. 

The  idea  of  developing  linkages  is  also  the  way  to  extend  our 
knowledge  competence.  If  we  have  a  program  in  Russian,  once  that 
competence  is  established  there,  to  tie  on  a  cognate  language  such 
as  Polish  or  a  Serbian  language,  would  be  relatively  easily  done, 
and  should  be  done.  "  ^    i,-  i. 

^  /To  move  more  specifically  then  to  the  questions  about  which  you 
*  asked  my  advice,  the  per  capita  grants  to  students  and  faculty, 
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this,  obviously,  is  of  great  importance.  There  was  never  a  program 
more  beneficial  to  the  intellecUial,  cultural,  economic  life,  and  se- 
curity of  the  Nation,  in  my  opinion,  than  the  Fulbright  Program. 
The  Fulbright  Program  olfe^  the  first  opportunity  of  persons  in 
my  generation  to  have  ovei&as  experience.  Without  the  Fulbright, 
I  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  as  effectively  as  I  was  able  to  do 
later  the  work  that  I  have  done  in  German  philosophy  and  my  un- 
derstanding of  Genpany  as  a  nation,  of  German  history,  of  German 
philosophy  would  have  been  seriously  deficient  without  that  over- 
seas experience  and  apart  from  the  Fulbright,'lt  simply  would  have 
been  an  opportunity  beyond  my  economic  resources. 

It  is  too  easy  for  us  to  foi^et  that  so  niany  educational  needs  are 
missed  simply  for  the  lack  of  financial  support  necessary  to  the  ac- 
complishment and  I  believe  nothing  can  serve  better  in  the  devel- 
opment of  language  skills,  of  competence  in  foreigii  lan^ages  nec- 
essary to  be  teachers  of  foreign  language  than  2  or  3  years  abroad. 

The  only  criticism  I  would  roake  of  tiie  guidelines  as  you  have 
then*  now  are  two.  First  of  all,  I  think  the  ainount  of  the  grants 
should  be  flexible  in  terms  of  the  cc»t  of  living  in  the  country  to 
which  a  person  is  being  sent.  Second,  I  believe  that  one  should 
allow  for  more  than  single-year  grants.  There  are  some  languages, 
such  as  German,  for  which  a  second  year  would  be  highly  desira- 
ble. There  are  other  languages,  such  as  Russian,  in  which  a  second 
year  is  almost  certainly  necessary  for  all  but  the  inost  gifted  lin- 
guist. There^  are  still  other  languages,  such  as  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, in  which  a  third  year  abroad  is^obahly  necessary  if  the 
level  of  competence  necessary  for  the  sSHs  that  we  have  in  mind 
are  to  be  achieved  and  if  the  skills  necessa|fy  to  be  teachers  in 
these  languages  are  to  be  achieved;  > 

With  regard  to  the  criteria  for  gfants,  I  have  suggested  that  in 
■selecting  scholars  and  in  selecting  students  for  such  overseas  expe- 
rience, one  should  have  strict  criteria,  but  they  should  not  be 
overly  specialized.  There  is  no  great  advantage  in  sending  someone 
to  Europe  who  wants  to  discuss  the  narrowest  field  of  German  pW- 
losophy  or  in  a  particular  generation.  To  send  people  abroad,  it 
would  be  more  desirable,  in  my  judgment,  to  select  persons  who 
have  a  broad  interest  in  one  or  more  disciplines  rather  than  a 
narrow  research  interest.  We  should  also  stress  the  selection,  of 
people  who,  in  addition  to  some  theoretical  interest,  have  an  inter- 
est in  present-day  matters  of  utility,  because  those  are  the  kinds  of 
people  whp  are  more  likely  to  go  into  Foreign  Service,  who  are 
more  likely  to  go  into  business,  who  are  more  likely  to  he  engaged 
iri  the  practical  affairs  for  which  lang^^e  ejdiange  is^  so  critically 
necessary.  ,  - 

Scholars  in  narrow  areas  of  research  will  achieve  their  linguistic 
competence  in  those  narrow  areas  ^thout  this  extensive  support, 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  that  the  requirement  for  returning  to 
the  institution  for  which  one  is  sent  oij  such  grants  be  extended 
from  1  year  to  2.  These  grants  should  be  reasonably  generous.  They 
H)ught  to  be  provided  not  only  for  1  but  perhaps  for  2  or  3  yeara, 
but  then  there  should  be  the  requirement  of  returning  for  twice 
the  leftgth  of  time,  it  seems  me,  of  the  grant  to.  the  institution 
from  which  they  are  sent.  ^ 
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My  third  point  with  r^ard  to  the  criteria  was  suggested  by  Pro- 
f^aor  Eilte,  the  distinguished  former  Ambassador  to  Egypt,  who  is 
now  a  professor  at  Boston  University  in  our  international  relations 
program.  It^'is  his  opinion  that  language  aptitude  required  for  this 
kind  of  program  needs  to  be  substantiaily  greater  than  that  re- 
'  quired  to  pass  the  Foreign  Service  Institute  examinations.  He  bases 
that  on  his  thorough  knowledge  of  thie  leve^ls  of  linguistic  aptitude 
required  by  such  exams  and  says  that  practically  speaking,  they 
are  simply  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  language  usage. 

If  possible,  I  think  the  persons  who  receive  such  grants  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  develop  a  cognate  language  along  with  the  special 
language  in  w^hich  they  are  studying. 

Now,  to  urge  the  regional  centers  with  the  linkage  with  the 
Npublic  schools  and  to  encourage  the^nding  of -students  and  faculty 
abroad  do^  not  alleviate  the  need  for  the  intensive  language  and 
regional  center^  and,  for  that  reason,  I  would  also  want  to  give 
strong  support  to  the  establishment  of  these  intensive  foreign  Ian- 
-guage  institutes  in  the  United  States—their  encouragement,  their 
financial  sumx)rt  both  in  terms  of  scholarships  and  in  terms  of 
operational  funds— because  they  will  be  absolutely  essential  always 
in  particular  languages  such  as  in  dealing  with  Albania  or  with 
Botswana.  But  at  the  same  time,  they  are  dlso  essential  ovef^  the 
"  ^  shqil;  term  in  achieving  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  compelf^nt 
in  these  mjyor  wwld  laiiguages  to  function  irt  those  pr<^ai^  I 
spojke  about  in  wlgdvuriiversities  and  school  systems  would  com- 

,  When  I  addressed  the  question  of  a  center  for  international  edu- 
cation, I  must  express  some  ambivalence.  The  reason  for  my  ambiv- 
alence is  the  following.  There  are  great  centers  pf  international— of 
the  study  of  international  relations  and  foreign  affairs  and  of  cul- 
tural studies  of  various  coimtri^  in  the  nation  in  various  universi- 
ties in  the  United  States  at  the  present  time.  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty, Tufte  University  provicie  two  excellent  examples  of  distin- 
guished programs  in  foreign  relations  and  in  foreign  service.  There 
are  also  distinguished  programs  on  various  aspects  of  international 
education  "Mattered  throughout  the  United  States.  I  should  hate  to 
see  these  programs  impeded  upon  by  any  heavy  bureaucratic  d^ar- 
ing^ouse.  ,  ^ 

At  the  same  time,  I  feel  unenthusiastic  about  the  prop<^ed  solu- 
tion of  having  a  director  of  International  Education  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Education.  I  want  to  express  t^ie  reason  for  my 
concern:  If  the  Secretary  of  Education  do^  not  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  international  education  and  does  not  establish  a  frame- 
work in  terms  of  personnel  or  in  terms  of  structure  that  will  allow 
for  its  effective  coordination,  the  requirement  by  Congress  that  he 
appoint  an  individual  to  do  so  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  because 
that  individual  will  be  appointed  by  the  same  Secretary  and  if  he  is 
not  inter^ted  in  developing  those  programs  he  can  just  ;as  easily 
frustrate  the  efforts  of  the  director  of  such  a  prc^am.  This  endless 
piling  on  of  individual  to  do  a  job  that  somebody  doesn't  want  to 
do  is  not  going  to  get  it  done.  I  think  what  we  have  to  have  is  a 
clear  indication  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  that  the  coordination 
of  international  studies  is  to  be  an  exceecpngly  high  priority  of  the 
Office-  of  Education  and  ^I,  think  the  Congress  has  ways  at  budget 
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time  to  ensure  remarkably  effective  cooperation  whep  its  concern 
IS  so  clearly  expressed. 

The  final  point,  the  grants  to  foreign  students.  Here  the  bill,  in  a 
very  commendable  way,  prop^»es  to  grant  500  Third  World  stu- 
dents scholarships  to  study  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  highly 
commendable  first  step.  But  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  pointed  out  on 
the  Kissmger  Commission  reprt,  10,000  such  scholarships  are  nec- 
e^ry  in  Central  America  alone  and  in  the  opinion  of  most  of  us 
who  studied  that  issue  on  the  Kissinger  Commission  report,  many 
of  guided  by  your  own  research,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
no  lewer  than  lOO.tXK)  such  scholarships  are  nec^Bary  in  order  to ' 
meet  the  foreign  policy  needs  and  the  foreign  security  needs  of  the 
Umted  States  m  becoming  better  known  to  the  peoples  of  other  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

It  is  'important  for  us  to  recognize  that  if  the  Soviet  Union  can 
afford  a  certain  form  of  education,  the  United  States  can  afford  it. 
It  is  unreasonable  for  us  to  say  that  an  economy  as  poor  as  the 
Soviet  Umpn  s  can  afford  an  intelligent  poHcy  of  worldwde  student 
exchange,  but  somehow  the  United  Stat^  cannot.  The  Soviets,  to- 
gether with  their  satellites  and  proxies,  are  presently  outperform- 
^  area  of  Central  America  by  a  ratio  of  19  to  one,  with 
,7,500  scholarships  offered  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Cuba  and  other 
^ramunist  bloc  nations  against  no  more  than  400  from  the  United 
aM  ^  believe,  were  by  government  sponsor- 

/  ifow  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  the  kinds  of  benefits  the  So- 
viets denve  from  this  arrangement.  First  of  ^all,  they  have  captured 
;  the  Tmagination-~the  popular  imagination— of  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral America  as  being  the  only  effective  champions  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  the  people  of  the  region,  as  the  only  ones 
^iS^J^"  P**oviae  scholarships  for  those  whose  parents  cannot 
atlord  to  give  them  a  college  education.  They  become  the  champi- 
oiis  for  the  education  of  the  poor.  This  is  a  traditional  ground  on 
which  the  United  States  takes  pride.  We  have  done  this  more  effec- 
tively for  our  own  people  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world  and 
yet,  we  do  not  project  that  image  abroad  and  we  have  allowed  "the 
isoviet  Union  to  capture  a  monopoly  on  this  particular  sociallv 
useful  concern.  , 

'Vhe  second  point.  The  Soviets  use  hieic  scholarship  program 
quite  clearly  for  indoctrination  purpc^  and  for  selecting  and 
training  those  leaders  to  organize  the  Communist  Party  in  Central 
America  and  other  parts  of  Latin  America  in  the  process  of  their 
education. 

TMrd,  they  use  this  group  of  people  not  only  to  find  those -who 
could  organize  the  Communist  Party,  but  those  who  could  serve  as 
effective  Soviet  agents  in  Spanish-speaking  parts  of  the  world.  Fi- 
nally, they  educate  a  significant  number  of  persons  who  have  rela- 
tively few  economic  opportunities.  They  perpetuate  in  this  way  the 
creation  of  an  intellectual  proletariat  that  is  the  seedbed  for  revo- 
lutionaiy  activity. 

It  Is  a  prevailing  myth  in  tne  United  States  today  that  revolu- 
,     tionaries  in  Central  America  and  Latin  America  are  lead  by  work- 
ers and  camp^inos.  It  is  no  more  true  in  that  area  of  the  world 
.    than  it  was  in  Russia  when  that  noted  intellectual  and  nonworker. 
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Lenin,  oiBanjzed  the  Octd)er  Revolution.  Leadership  in  Nicaragua 
and  Cuba  and  elsewhere  comes  primarily  from  universities  andv 
university-educated  people— from  what  one  might  describe  ^as  the 
intellectual  proletariat  or,  as  others  have  less  kindly  described  as 
the  "lumpen  bourgeoisie."  - 

It  is  important  for  us  ta  recognize  that  these  are  Uie  advantages 
the  Soviets  derive  from  this  and  that  something  must  be  done  to 
counter  that  advantage  if  we  wish  to  have  any  influence  10  ye^ 
from  now  in  "the  governments  of  those  countries.  If  we  doht,  the  • 
persons  who  return  from  the  Soviet  bloc  will  end  up  working  for 
the  most  part  in  governmental  agencies  in  that  part  of  the  world 
and  we  will  fmd  ourselves  facing  persons  who  are  more  hostile  to 
us  than  would  be  necessary.  In  fact,  we  could  be  working  with 
people  in  the  governments  of  those  nations  that  had  been  educated 
in  the  United  States,  if  we  were  more  alert  to  the  opportunities  , 
available  to  us  in  this  area.  .  " 

Tp  meet  this  need,  we  concluded— those  of  us  who  studied  it  on 
the  Kissinger  Commission— that  at  least  100,000  scholarsHps  were 
needed  worldwide— 40,000  perhaps  frbm  Latin  America;  10,000 
from  Central  America  and;  50,000  scattered  over  the  other  first, 
second  and  third  world  countries— so  that  100,000  could  be  brought 
to  the  United  States  each  year.  It's  an  ideal  time  to  do  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because,  as  you  know,  the  demographic  decline  has 
opened  up  one  million  redundant  places  in  American  higher  educa- 
tion and  at  least  100,000  of  those  are  availablp-  in  institutions  of 
very  high  quality. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  from  the  prfeit  time  through  the 
year  2000  Wbr  us  to  fill  one-tenth  of  the  vacancies  in  American 
higher  education  with  scholarship  students  from  abroad.  For  that 
■  reason,  it  wouidsbe  very  easy  to  contract  with"  a  few  universities— 
perhaps  100  universities— to  bring  in  those  100,000  students.  That 
fcould  be  arranged,  I  would"  ratimate,  for  about  $1  biUfon  or  roxighly 
$10,000  per  student,  I  think  that  is  a  very  realistic  figure  for  pro- 
viding that  kind  of  education  and  $^  billion,  which  would  be  the 
cost  of  that  prognain  is  only  one^ighth  of  1  percent  of  the  annual 
operating  budget  of  the  Federal  Government  and  is  an  item  that 
could  be  carried  in  the  Department  of  Defense  budget  without  any 
reduction  in  security /to  the  United  States  because  that  expenditure 
of  $1  billion  would  probably  be  as  effectively  spent  for  V^.  secutjty 
as  any  dollar  that  could  be  spent. 

I  don't  know  of  a  weapons  system  that  c(»ts  on  $1  billion  per 
armum  that  would  have  the  monmumental  impact,  the  far-reach- 
ing impact,  and  the  growing  and  extending  impact  of  the.  education 
of  100,000  foreign  students  each  year  in  the  United  States.  This 
would  build  a  reservoir  of  good  will  towards  this  nation— of  under- 
standing toward  this  nation  and  of  understanding  toward  the  op- 
portunities associated  with  democracy  and  f^  enterprise  that 
could  not  be  achieved  in  any  other  way. 

If  the  number  of  grants  is^to  be  limited  to  the  500  suggested 
under  the  bill,  which  are  d^perately  needed,  even  if  they  are  not 
sufficient,  they  should  be  carefully  targeted,  offered  in  fufficient 
nvimbers  to  each  language  area  so  that  they  can  be  effective  and 
from  those  areas  that  are  most  essential  to  our  national  security. 
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I  state  again  my  reluctance  to  pontificate  on  this  subject  in  your 
presence,  but  having  been  asked  to  do  so,  I  had  agreed. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  pontificate  here  and,  as 
usual;  you  come  up  with  some  excelldlit  ideas. 

We  are  pleased  next  to  have  Dr.  Frederick  Starr,  the  president  of 
Oberlm  CoUege.  Let  me  publicly  apologize  to  Fred  Starr  and  Ober- 
lin  U)llege.  Back  some  months  ago,  Fred  Starr  was  to  be  inaugurat- 
ed «id  they  were  kind  enough  to  ask  me  to  speak  there  and  a  new 
staff  member  in  a  moment  of  excess  zeal  saw  an  opportunity  for 
Paul  Smion  to  speak  at  a  m^'or  event  in  Illinois  and  thought  Illi- 
nois would  be  much  inore  important  than  speaking  in  Ohio  and  I 
was  can^lled  out  of  participating  in  your  inauguration.  I  was  em- 
barrassed by  It  and  regret  it,  but  you  managed  to  survive  and  are 
still  President  of  Oberlin  College  despite  that. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  S.  Frederick  Starr  follows:] 

Ps*p*««o  STAxnoEUT  or  S.  FasDMucjt  Stake,  PsjaansMT,  Objswjn 

Mr.  X^hairaifl^:  I  tok  you  for  the  invitation  to  present  my  views  on  the  draft 
legjialation  for  Title  VI  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.Tdo  90  as  Pt^dent  ofOfaerS 
imege  m  Ohio,  mt  m^tu^on  that  pioneered  spedaJ  foreign  language  houses  (of 
which  we  now  have  five),  that  has  maintained  direct  aca^upic  ties  with  China  for 
over  a  century,  that  sponaoi^  study  pro^ramg  abroad  in  three  countries,  and  that 
hm  trained  many  American  diplomat*,  huaineais  and  rdigious  leader  involved  in 
international  affSairs,  jouroahsta  and  scholars  working  ^rpad,  and  even  fotekn 
heads  of  state.  I  doso  also  as  a  specialist  in  Soviet  aifairs  and  ^  a  former  Special 
^idi^     ^    the  Prawdent's  Cbmmiasion  on  Foreign  Languages  and  IntenjaSonal 

Mr-  Chairman,  to  ^tefend  here  the  pr<^ition  that  a  knowledge  of  foreign  W 
guages  and  of  the  world  generally  is  eesential  to  an  educated  citizen  is  to  carn^  coals 
to  J^ewcastle.  Both  majority  and  minority  members  of  this  committee  have  long 
wnce  demonstrated  their  commitment  to  reducing  Anwican  provincialism  through 
education*  Permit  me,  then,  to  confine  my  remarks  to  pr^rtical  suggOBtions  ragard- 
ingsome  areas  of  the  draft  l^ialation:  -  ^^^^^^  tv^^  , 

aJ^i^^^^^  faculty  and  student  exchanges  with  foreiga  countries  (sees.  621, 
b^);  third,  the  prograni  that  maintains  graduate  and  undergraduate  intensive  lan- 
guage training  cente^  at  various  schools  (sec  603);  and,  fourth,  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  Center  for  hitemataonal  Education  within  the  Department  of  Ed»»tion. 

L  FACmXY  I2LCHANQSS 

The  emphasis  on  faculty  exchanges  is  warmly  welcomed.  However  great  the  need 
for  study  abroad  may  be  at  the  college  and  university  level  it  is  geater  ^11  in  our 
secondary  schools.  Although  the  overwhelming  majority  of  America's  language 
teachers  are  in  secondary  schools  ratber  than  in  collies  or  universities,  theoppor- 
tumties  for  them  to^study  the  language  they  teach  in  the  country  in  which  it  is 
spoken  axe  pitifully  few.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  Higher  Education  Act%j  re-  ' 
dress  this  shprtcommg,  but  it  would  be  w^  for  the  Committee  to  attend  to  the 
issue 


Retunung  to  the  program  before  us,  I  would  recommend  that  it  give  prioiitv  to 
-foreign  Umguage^  t^  621XcXlXB)  and  that  ail  fecuity  e^han^  pirtid^ 

P^ts,  whatever  their  fields,  be  required  to  demonstrate  proficiency  in  tM  relevant 
t^ign  language  as  measured  by  a  nationally  administered  test  (see  621XcXIXO 
Ihe  locus  on  language  teacher  •could  be  reviewed  after  a  few  years.  For  the  time 
being  It  IS  es^ntial  in  order  to  Upgrade  the  skills  of  those  on  whom  our  children 
and  students  depend  m  their  own  studies.  Nor  should  we  pass  lip  the  opportunity  to 
ipipose  ngorous  standards  of  proficiency  on  all  faculty  participants  in  foreign  study 
prc^rains.  Surely,  if.  we  are  unwilling  to  do  ^is.  we  have  no  right  to  ask  coUege  and 
high  school  students  to  meet  even  minimal  proficienoy  standaiSs 

It  is  unfortunate,  I  b»lieve,  that  the  draft  legislation  would  limit  participation  in 
such  a  pr<^rram  to  faculty  members  at  only  a  few  selected  schools.  Talent  in  Ameri- 
can higher  education  is  widely  decentralized  today.  Any  faculty  member  aC'any  col- 
lie or  university  should  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  coveted  opportunity  to  study 
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abroad.  For  this  to  happen,  the  ]^[isIation  ((sec.  621XbXl)»  ^tc.)  would  have  tiji  be 
changed  w>  that  th^  progmxi  is  admijxistered  dimrtly  by  thi;;  Diepartx^^ent  of  Educa- 
tion, rather  than  indiiWtJy  through  a'lifit  of  participating  institutions.  It  would  still  ^ 
be  possible,  of  course,  to  expect  the  faculty  member  a  institution  to  bear  part  of  the  * 
cost  6f  such  a  fellowship,  The  main  point  i»  that  we  should  support  talent  ^yherever 
it  is  to  be  found. 

U,  STUPKNT  STUDY  ABKOAJ) 

The  sections  of  Title  VI  that  address  the  need  for  student  study  abroad  represent 
a  significant  advance  that  will  eventually  affect  American  education^ at  ail  levels. 
Unlike  faculty  fellowships  for  study  abroad,  it  is  appropriate  that  student  programs 
be  administered  by  specific  coU^^  and  universities  around  ^e  country,  as  spelled 
out  in  section  622(bX  My  sole  rocommendflAon  here  pertains  w  the  criteria  by  which 
study-abroad  programs  are  selected  for  support.  To  assure  their  success,  it  is  impor- 
tant require  that  each  institution  proposing  such  a  program  demonstrate  a  rea}rd 
of  conimitxnent  to  foreign  languages  and  intematiooal  studio  (sec.  622(bXI)  It  is  im- 
portant, also,  that  all  students  receiving  support  under  this  program  attaih  a  st^iuid- 
^  minimal  level  of  proficiency  in  the  foreign  language  in  question*  and  that  this 
.  nX)t  be  subject  to  local  variance  (sec.  622)(bX2X  ' 

Finally,  while  it  may  be  desirable  that  programs  provide  the  opportunity  ^  com- 
bine languag*^  study  with  Uie  study  of  other  fields,  this  shuld  not  be  a  requirement. 
In  a  country  with  only  three  people  who  are  fully  qualified  to  serve  as  interpretere 
for  Soviet-American  negotiations  on  nuclear  arms  reduction,  it  is  important  that  it . 
be  {X)ssibie  for  tho^  students  wishing  to  do  so  to  concertrate  their  full  energies  on 
attainii^g  true  mastery  of  a  foreign  lax2guage. 

ni.  GRAJgUATK  AND  UNOKHaKADUATK  INTltNSIVK  UU>JCUAGK  TKAJNING  CJCKTKKS 

The  foreign  area  study  centers  fostered  under  Title  VI  have  made  aih  invaluable  - 
contribution  to  American  life,  and  I  strongly  support  their  perpetuation.  However,  I 
am  unable  to  support  the  draft  before  us  until  one  important  modification  is  intro- 
duced, into  it.  To  its  credit,  the  legislation  calls  for  "graduate  and  undergraduate 
intensive  language  training  centers/'  In  the  early  days  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Aqt,  the  Department  of  Education  interpreted  this  stipulation  to  indude  cen- 
*  ters  at  four-year  undergraduate  institutions,  as  well  as  at  uiiiversitiefe.'But  this  is  "no 
longer  the  case,  Oberlih  College  having  been  the  last  four-year  institution  to  receive 
support  for  a  Title  VI  center.  In  efi^ect,  the  universities  took  contix)!  of  the  prc^^ram, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  precisdy  the  liberal  arts  college  that' has  pi<^ 
neered  the  establishment  of  intensive  summer  nrc^ams,  special  language  houses, 
campus-based  exchange  pVogTajj|i|||^d  so  forth,  ouftice  it  to  say  that  the  niimb<:jr  of 
graduates  of  liberal  art£  coiywH^  have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  various 
aijpect&  of  America's  intenj^Min  endeavors  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  number 
of  graduates  of  such  instifSIKs  iathe  pcdlege-  and  university-ec^ucated  population  ,^ 
as  a  whole.  - 

Thomas  JelTerson  cautionetf'against  the  dangers  of  "sacrificing  the  primary  the 
ultimate  grade  of  instructicfn/'  ^Yet  this  is  precisely  what  has  occurred  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Title  VI  centers  for  foreign  language  and^area  studio.  The  draft 
legislation  should  be  modified  so  as  to  enable  undergraduate  programs,  especially 
those  at  four-year  institutions,  to  compete  fairly  with  graduate  institutions  under 
this  program.  Specifically,  I  Would  recommend  .that  thought  be  given  to  setting 
aside  a  certain  number  of  Title  Vi  <^nters  for  purely  undergraduate  prc^ains. 

IV.  A  eK^^TKR  FOR  INTERN  ATI  p>?^L  KDUCATlON  IK  TljMpAR'PMKNT  OF  KDUCATION 

In  order  to  provide  a  permanent  witness  and  organiz^^nal  locus  for  internation- 
al education  within  the  Department  of  Education,  the  oaft  legislation  proposes  to 
establish  a  Center  for  Interiiational  Education.  The  idea^  a  good  one^  and  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  be  well  received  by  all  those  inter^ifed  in  developijig  Ameri- 
ca's educational  resoure^  in  tlus  important  area.  The  pmjposed  Ad\isqr>;  Board 
could  proyyft^^iseful  comisel  to  the  director  of  such  a  .Cfeater/ particularly  if  the 
Board  wer^^anageablp  size.  ^  .      ' . 

If  the  d!|KfegisIa^ion  is  to  be  improved  in  any  way,  I  would  recommend  that  the 
—  prcpo^-G^ftei^  Hbe  giVon  ovcfBight-for  programs  ift4he^^hoQls»  as  w»ll  as  at  colleg* — 
cs  and  universities.  It  might  be  objected  that  such  an  expansion  of  the  Centers 
function  would  dilute  the  attention  accorded  undergraduate  and  graduate  ediuca- 
tion.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  should  happen.  T3ut  if  it  di2^  I  for  one  would  welcome 
it.  ,  i  ^ 
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Since  the  tinw  of  Sputnik,  Congress  has  undertaJcen  many  measure©  to  exuand 
fore«n  language  teaching  and  internaUdnal  studies.  Yet  after  a  full  generationwe 
still  find  ourselves^ntending  with  the  same  old  problems.  I  would  c^l  your  atte* 
tion  once  more'to  Thomas  Jefferson's  warning.  Our  failur^the  failuii  of  LlS 
fhi  "'"""fT'^'f '  ^,  ^  °^  Cpngre8«-<»a>  be  txaml  to  the -wrong-headed  noS 
that  an  educational  house  can  be  built  from  the  roof  down.  TheTtudy  of  foreign 
languages  must  be  firmly  rooted  in  our  primary  and  secondary ,  schooli^  Until  tL 
happens,  even  the  best  conceived  Title  VI  prt^ams  will  faU  vjuwu-uu* 

In  order  to  «»rient  our  thinking,  I  would  propose,  that  n. newly  constituted  Center 
for  International  Kducation  be  given  r^ponsibiJity  i^or  all  the  D^partment^  EduS- 
tion  s  prograins  to  develop  foreign  language  and  international  studies/ T^  geoS 

Jf,'^''^'"^  "^^"^^  '°^L^*'  ^'"^'^  ^  ^ridged.  The  legitimate  needs  of  SS- 
ai^  eduption  must  no  longer  be  subordinated  to  those  of  higher  education:  An  au- 
IT^'a-  ^"^•'"^^op^i  Education  that  can  ser^e  as  a  clearing  hoSe 

and  coordinator  for  all  programs  in  this  fieW  i*  a  necesaary  mean,  to  imp^^  £ 
guage  training  at  all  levels.  '  i-     ^  m«i 

I  thank  you.  for  your  attention. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  S.  FREDERICK  STARK,  PRESIDENT.  OBERUN 
*  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Sta'kr.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr."  Chairman.  You  can  count 
on  me  bemg  present  at  your  inauguration.  [Laughter.] 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  .the  invitation  to  present  my  views  on 
the  draft  legislation  for  title  VL>dd  so  as  president  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege in  Ohio,  aji  institution  that  piSneered  special  foreign  language 
houses  of  which  we  now  have  five;  that  has  maintained  direct  aca- 
demic ties  With  China  for  over  a  century;  that  sponsors  study  pro- 
grams abroad  in  three  countries  and  that  has  trained  many  Ameri- 
can diplomats,  business  and  religious  leaders  involved  in  interna- 
tional attairs,  journalists  and  scholars  working  abroad  and  even 
toreign  heads  of  state.  I  do  so  also  as  a  specialist  in  Soviet  Affairs 
and  former  Secretary  of  the  Kennon  [phonetic]  Institute  for  Ad- 
vanced Russian  Studies  at  the  Wilson  Center.' 

Mr.  Chairmaii,  to  defend  here  the  proposition  that  a  knowledge 
of  foreign  languages  and  of  the  world  generally  is  essentiiil  to 
educated  citizen  is  to  cany  CDals  to  Newcastle.  You  and  your  col- 
•  leagues  have  long  since  exercised  leadership  in  the  effort  to  reduce 
^Jgencan  provincialism  through  education  and  we  are  all  in  your 

Permit  me  then  to  confine  my  remarks  here  to  a  few  practical 
and  modest  suggestions  on  some  areas  of  the  draft  legislation,  spe- 
'^uf^Ii^  programs  of  foreign  study  for  faculty  and  students;  second, 
the  title  VI  centers  and;  third,  the  proposed  Center  for  Internation- 
al liKlucation  withm  the  Department  of  Education. 

I  don't  need  to  add  further  defense  to  the  principle  that  faculty 
and  student  sjtudy  abroad  is  important.  It  is.  However,  there  are 
three  modifications  that  T  would  like  to  suggest  in  the  actual  draft 
which  I  thmk  might  help  strengthen  the  realization  of  the  princi- ' 
pal  invoIviKi.  .  «  ••     ,  , 

First,  regarding  the  status  of  language  study  as  such,  we  live  in  a 
country  that  has  only  three  iiiterpreters  fully  qualified  to  carry  out 
mterpretation  at  Soviet- American  negotiations  on  nuclear  arms  re- 
duction. It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  give  preference  in  the  selec- 

 -4iGn^^  people— faeu  ty  members-^to  study  abroad  to  language 

teachers.  If  they  don  t  get  the  opportunity  to  study  the  language 
that  they  teach  lu  situ,  they  will  not  be  very  effective  as  teapS. 
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Beyond  that,  it  seems  tojue  wise  to  permit  those  students  wish- 
ing to  do  so  to  concentrate  their  energies  fuBy  on  language  study 
abroad.  As  it  stands,  they  would-be  required  and  the  programs  that 
take  them  abroad  would  be  required  study  simultaneously  some 
particular  substantive  field.  A  perfectly  good  idea.  But  it  should 
'also  be  possible  for  one  to  concentrate  fully  on  language  study. 
That  is  not  permitted  in  the  present  draft. 

Also  with  regard  to  the  status  of  language  study  as  such,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  curious  asjonmetry  in  requiring  a  lan- 
guage proficiency  test  for  student  participants  in  foreign  study  pro- 
grartis  and  not  for  faculty  participants.  We  can't  expect  students  to 
jump  through  a  hoop  that  faculty  members  have  not  jumped 
through  before  them. 

The  second  area  that  I  would  like  to  touch  on  with  regard  to  fac- 
ulty and  student  programs  for  study  abroad  has  to  do  with  the 
method  of  selecting  participants.  As  it  stands,  this  would  be  done 
through  the  channel  of  "specific  institutions  of  higher  education.  I  ^ 
would  propose  rather  that  the  pr<^am  be  opened  up  to  faculty 
members  at  all  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  Unitied 
States  oh  a  competitive  basis.  If  there  are,  indeed,  centers  of  such 
•expeVtise,  if  there  are  indeed  institutions  with  larger  numbers  of 
highly  qualified  people,  they  will  emerge  from  such  a  competition. 

As  it  stands  though,  many  people  who  are  doing  first  class  work 
in  foreign'  language  and  international  education  would  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  compete.  The  opening  of  this  faculty  study 
abroad  program  would  simply  acknowledge  the  reality  of  the  great 
decentralization  of  talent  that  exists  in  American  education  today. 

The  fmal  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  about  the  faculty  and 
student  study  abroad  progranas  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  sec- 
ondary school  teachers  and  I  would  like,  in  touching  on  this,  to 
note  that  a  similar  principle  is  involved  in  two  other  areas  of  the 
legislation,  namely  the  Center  foi-  International  Education  within 
the  Department  of  Education  and  also  the  title  VI  centers.  Tlie 
principle  is,  it  seems  to  me,  b^t  expr^sed  by  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  cautioned  "not  to  sacrifice  the  primary  to  the  ultimate  grades 
ux  instruction."  It  seems  to  me  that  this  principle,  namely  not  to 
emphasize  the  higher  levels  of  education  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower  levels  has  application  three  areas  in  the  draft  before  "s. 

First,  with  regard  to  faculty  study  programs  abroad.  The  heart  of 
our  language  teaching  force  in  this  country  are  high  school  teach- 
ers at  this  point.  They  vastly  outnumber  college  and  university 
teachers  of  foreign  languages  and  by  an  even  larger  difference  out- 
number grade  school  teachers.  I  realize  that  the  legislation  under 
comideration  has  to  do  with  the  Higher.  Education  Act.  It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  we  deny  study  abroad  opportunities  to  secondary 
school  teachers  at  our  peril.  I  should  just  note  parenthetically  that 
in  the  original  legislation,  the  Pulbright  Program  was  to  have  in- 
cluded a  large  number  of  secondary,  school  teachers  and  gradually, 
as  time  went  on,  the  numbers  of  participants  from  the  schools 
dwindled  36b  the  point  of  insignificance  today. 

The  second  place  where  this  principle  of  not  sacrificing  the  lower 
to  the  higher  levels  of  education  has  application  is  the  title  VI  cen- 
ters. Again,  the  value  of  these  centers  around  the  country  just,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  beyond  question.  For  a  generation  they  have  pro- 
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vided  tonely  leadership  and  training  qualified  experts  who  have 
surfaced  virtually  m  every  area  of  our  public  and  national  life' 

However,  as  originally  conceived  and  in  the  present  draft  as  well, 
they^are  to  include,  and  I  quote,/*graduate  and  undergraduate  cen- 
ters. However,  over  the  years,  in  the  actual  implementation  of 
this  legislation,  the  title  VI  centers  have  been  drawn  back  only^  to 
univereities.  The  last  4-year  institution  to  have  a  title  VI  center 
wasOberhn  College,  its  East  Asian  center  being  the  recipient 

There  is  no  title  VI  center  for  foreign  languages  and  internation- 
al H:"?^  at  any  4-year  institution  at  any  liberal  arts  college  in  the 
United  htates  today.  It  seems  to  me  this  is  a  great  shame.  I  am  not 
proposuig  that  a  number  of  these  be  set  aside  necessarily,  but 
rather  that  the  competition  really  be  open  to  these  institutions  for 
the  simple  fact  that  the  liberal  arts  colleges  have  pioneered  in  ex- 
changes abroad,  they  have  pioneered  the  language  houses,  they 
have  pioneered  the  summer  intensive  courses,  they  have  pioneered 
the  super-intensive  courses  at  the  undergraduate*  level  that  have 
produced  such  wonderful  results  in  language  instruction.  It  seems 
to  me,  m  other  words,  that  what  is  called  for  here  is  to  open  the 
competition  and  for  the  legislation  to  specify  this— genuinely  open 
the  competition  to  4-year  institutions.  " 

^  Those  institutions,  fay  the  way,  are  fully  capable  and  perhaps,  in 
many  ways,  more  capable  than  the  universities  of  reachii^Hhe 
high  schools  because  they  have  traditionaUjJtoiaiiitained  very  close 
ties  with  secondary  education.  . 

The  third  area  where  the  principle  of  not  subordinating  lower  to 
higher  grades  of  instruction  applies  is  the  proposed  Center  for 
International  Education  within  tie  Department  of  Education  -  This 
strikes  me  as  an  immmently  useful  proposal.  Many  of  us  in  this 
room  have  observed  the  sad  effects  of  the  absence  of  such  a  locus 
withm  the  Office  of  Education  anti  Within  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. • 

^But  I  wpuld  like  to  off er  dne  suggestion  with  regard  to  this.  Since 
the  time  of  Sputnik,  Congress*  has  undertaken  many  measures  to 
expand  toreign  language  .\teaching  and  international  studies.  Yet, 
alter  a  tuli  generation  we  ^till  find  ourselves  contending  with  the 
same  old  problems.  Our  failure— the  failure  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities as  well  as  of  Congress  can  be  traced  to  the  wrong-headed 
notion  that  an  educational  house  can  be  built  from  the  roof  down 
Ihe  study  of  foreign  languages  must  be  firmly  rooted  in  ourrpri- 
mary  and  secondary  schools.  And  until  this  happens  even  th/^best 
conceived  title  VI  program  will  fail.  In  order  to  reorient  our  think- 
ing, I  would  therefore  propose  that  a  newly  constitujfced  Center  for 
Internatioiial  Education  be  given  responsibility  for  all  the  Depart- 
ment ot  Education  s  pr<^ams  -to  develop  foreign  languages  and 
inteiinMional  studies  at  the  college  and  university  level,  but  also  in 
the jichools.  The  geoI(^c  fault  separating  school  and  college  must 
be  bridged.  The  legitimate  heeds  of  secondary  education  must  no 
lon^r  be  subordirmted  to  those  of  higher  education. 

authoritative  Center  for  International  Education  that  can 
wjrve  as  a.  clearmghouse  and  coordinator  for  all  prt^ams  in  this 
leVels^  ^  necessary  means  to  improving  lai^fuage  training  at  all 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  time  and  attention.  ♦ 
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Mr.  Simon.  1  thank  faoth-of  you  for  your  testimony.  First,  just  a 
commei*  On  one  point  you  both  agree  and  I  agree  with  both  of 
you  ancT that  is  the  need  for  reaching  into  the  primary  and  second- 
ary scnools.  We  face  a  jurisdictional  problem,  obviously,  iij  wntmg 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  It  is  a  problem  sAso,  frankly,  in  our  sug- 
gestion for  the  Center  for  International  Education.  The- simplest 
way  of  solving  that  problem  is  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Interna^ 
tional  Education.  But  that  means  that  this  has  to  go  to  be  rere- 
ferred  to  the  Gpmmittee  oh  Government  Reorganization  and  that 
committee,  for. understandable  reasons  is  very  reluctant  to  create 
additional  assistant  secretaries  in  any  department.  This  is  a  way  of 
bypassing' that  jurisdictional  problem.  If  I  could  just  theoretically 
do'  what  I  think  is  ideal,  I  would  like  to  have  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  International  Education. 

If  I  may,  Dr.  Silber,  move  to  a  couple  of  your  suggestions.  Fu^t  ol 
all,  the  Kissinger  Report,  T  could  not  agree  with  you  more.  I  am 
going  to  talk  to  oiir  staff  about  how  we  move  inore  dramatically.  I 
think  the  unfortunate  part  of  the  Kissinger  Report  is  that  the  mili- 
tary side  got  all  of  the  attention  in  the  media.  But  your  commission 
came  up  with  some  very  substantial  suggestions  that,  are  not  as 
controversial  as  the  military  side  and,  probably  long  range  could 
contribute  much  more  for  the  security  of  our  country  and  to  the 
aid  of  Central  America  than  the  military  side  of  it. 

Your  suggestion  for  nine  regional  programs  in  which,  but  lets 
say,  for  instance,  Boston  University  works  on  Portuguese  and  works 
with  the  primary  and  secondary  schools.  What  kind  of  dollars  are 
we  talking  about?  Let's  just  ^y  we  authorized  Bt^ton  University  to 
have  this  "Portuguese  cehter  where  you  work  with  secondary 
schools  and  primary  schools.  „  .  , 

Dr.  SiLBKR.  Tlie  difficulty  in  estimating  that  without  fairly  care- 
ful study  would  depend  upon  the  availability  of  those  native  speak- 
ers of  the  language.  The  teachers  for  the  primar^  and  secondary 
grades  who,  in  the  first  few  years  are  going  to  be  critical  to  this, 
are  essential.  Now  the  reason  why  the  startup  casts  would  not  be 
great  is  that  the  program  really  gets  started  at  about  the  third 
grade-  Now  it  would  be  much  more  important  to  get  this  thing 
started  at  the  thirfgrade  and  in  the  fourth  grade  and  in  a  period 
of  10  years  the  prcyect  would  be  complete  instead  of  trying  to  start 
at  the  12th  grade  and  then  go  down  to  the  11th  and  9th,  which 
would  mean  it  would  alni<»t  never  finally  get  fully  established.  ^ 

Time  Masses  very  swiftly.  If  the  Supreme  Court,  for  examplel  in 
1954,  inste£«l  of  saying,  "Integrate  the  schools  with  all  delibefate 
speeds,"  said,  "Integrate  the  scljflok  one  year  at  a  time,"  by  1966 
we  would  have  had  full  integf'ation>pf  the  schools.  Instead  it  took 
Us  more  than  10  years  after  that  to  Jet  it  because  we  hung  by  the 
phrase  "all  cfeliberate  speed."  1  wouM  say  the  development  of  this 
program  on  a  year -by-year  basis  wou  A  involve  a  gradual  accelera- 
tion of  money.  i 

Rather  than  just  give  you  a  nunjber  off  the.  top  ofHpy  head,  I 
.  would  like  to  think  about  this  and  examine  it  and  write  you -on  the 
subject  in  about  a  week.  I  think  in  a  week  I  could  come  up  with 
some  numters  that  I  would  have  some  confidence  inv-^ 

Mr.  Simon.  If  you  could  come  up  with  thc^  numberS  in  a  week— 
I  am  not  saying  we  are  going  to  include  it  in  the  bill— but  we  are 
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sure  going  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  it.  J  think  the  idea  of  the 
pilot  program  is  one  that  merits  a  good,  hard  look. 

Dr.  SiLBEK.  And  it  might  be  that  there  are  some  areas  in  which 
several  languages  could  be  used.  We  started  a  program,  for  exam- 
ple, using  Russian  immigres  as  a  part  of  a  Russian  language  pro- 
gram at  Boston  Universi^  because  oC.the  ayailability  of  those 
people  in  our  community.  I  am  sure  that  a  city  like  Chicago  coiild 
develop  almost  any  language  it  wanted  to«with  the  school  system  in 
Chicago.  It  might  be  the  case  that  in  El  Paso,  TX,  you  could  do 
nothmg  except  m  Chicago.  But  there  are  other  cities  in  the  United 
States  in  which  wide  linguistic  opportunities  are  available.  By  se- 
lecting the  right  cities  for  the  development  of  these  centers,  one 
can  also  reduce  the  cost  because  of  the  availability  of  the  teachers 
to  follow  it  up.  But  I  really  have  to  study  it  before  I  give  you  a 
number. 

Mr.  Simon.  OK.  I  would  appreciate  receiving  that.  Both  of  you 
have  made  some  very  specific  suggestions  that  I  will  go  over  with 
-   the  staff. 

I  had  forgotten  Ambassador  E2Jts  is  now  on  your  faculty.  Be  sure 
and  extend  my  greetings  to  hinj. 

Dr.  Starr,  on  your  suggestion  for  having  national  competition 
-  rather  than  an  institution-by-institution  approach,  let  me  tell  you 
my  reason  and  get  your  response. 

My  reason  for  being  concerned  about  this  is  that  some  of  the 
schools  that  desperately  heed  an  international  infusion  are  small 
schools  in  Kansas  or  even  Illinois.  Frankly,  if  the  grants  are  com- 
petitive, some  of  the  faculty  members  aire  just  not  going  to  be  able 
to  compete  with  Oberlin'and  Boston  U.  faculty  members.  And  yet, 
that  small  school  in  Kansas  or  Illiiiois  really  can  profit  immensely 
from  having  a  faculty  member  go  abroad  and  come  back  with  riiore 
of  a  broadening  experience.  Do  you  care  to  respond  to  that? 

Dr.  Stark.  The  notion  upon  which  I  would  base  the  of  a  na- 
tional competition  for  these  faculty  positions  for  stud/abroad  is 
very  simple.  That  is,  during 'the  last  20  years,  we  have  trained  a 
generation  of  young  scholars  in  virtually  every  field.  These  people 
were  trained  in  great  numbers  at  a  fairly  small  number  of  major 
graduate  centers  and  then  they  found  out,  because  of  the  institu- 
tions in  which  they  were  trained,  there  were  rarely  positions  for 
them  and,  as  a  resiilt,  there  was  a  vast  decentralkation  of  talent  in 
the  United  States. 

So  what*  has  struck  me  repeatedly  in  the  last  years  in  traveling 
around  and  visiting  many  institutions,  as  I  know  you  have  done, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  you  are  as  likely  to  find  a  very  promising 
young  specialist  on  heaven  knows  what  at  that  institution  in 
Kansas  or  Illinois  as  you  are  at  a  major  university  today.  This  is 
simply  a  fact  of  the  perhaps  overtraining  that  occurred  or,  if  you 
will,  of  the  blocking  up  of  senior  positions  in  many  universities. 

I  am  very  confident  that  there  are  many,  many  fully  competitive 
young  teachers  and  scholars  at  these  schools  who  will  survive  a  na- 
tional competition.  '  "  , 

Mr.  Simon.  Let  me  give  you  another  example  that  occurs  to  me, 
where,  again,  I  have  serious  concerns.  Our  community  colleges 
today  enroll  over  50  percent  of  the  freshmen.  There  is,  by  any  - 
gauge— aiid  I  api  not  saying  anything  that  we  haven't  talked  to  the 
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Commiiiiity  Coli^es  Association  people  about—but  by  any  gauge 
there  is,  in  gener^  with  the  exception  of  Dade  Community  Collie 
represented  herefa  lack  of  an  internatiooial  emphasis  at  these  com- 
niunity  college.  We  have  some  fine  community  colleges  in  my  dis- 
trict in  southern  Illinoifli.  I  seriously  question  whether  any  faculty 
members  would/have  a  chance  in  a  national  competition. 

Dr.  Starjr.  Let  me  respond  by  suggesting  that  the  pool  of  faculty 
,  study  abroad  positions  be  divided  for  universities,  4-year  institu•^ 
tions  and  for  community  collegia.  But  wi^n  each,  of  th^m,  have  a 
competition  and  open  the  doors  wide  because  I  thimk  what  we*  want 
to  reward  is  the  initiative  and  commitment  of  the!  individual  facul- 
ty members.  Every  time  there  is  a  pr^aStHthatJJ'orks,  every  time 
there  is  a  school  that  is  doing  something  fine  m^his  area,  you  can 
usually  trace  it  to  one  j>erson  who  is  really  eng^ed.  I  think  we 
want  to  msske  sure  Jtert  any  such  program  is  rewarding  that  kind 


Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Silo^r. 
Dr.  SiLBKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first  issue  on  which  J  have ' 
found  any  disagreement  between  mjrself  and  my  colleague  Kere,  I 
think  there  should  be  very  strict  minimal  standards  set  for  these 
grants  to  students  and  to  faculty,  but  I  don^t  see^  any  virtue  in  a 
national  competition,  bjpcause  what  happens  then  is  that  you  begin 
to  go  back  to  the  old  boy  network  and  to  the  establishment  and  the 
people  who  may  be  genuinely  outstanding  in  one  of  these  colleges— 
a  4-yeaV  college  or  a  community  college—truly  outstanding  is  not 
going  to  have  a  national  reputation^  and  he  won*t  have  the  letters 
of  recommendation  written  for  him  and  he  won't  have  the  publica- 
tions list.  But  he  may  have  a  superb  knowledge  of  a  country  or  of  a 
subject  or  of  a  langiiage,  but  simply  not  be  publishing  new  material 
in  that  language.  -    '      •  . 

The  criteria  for  selection  in  a  national  competition  are  going  to,  I 
think,  come  up  far  too  often  with  the  same  old  names.  I  think  this 
idea  of  making  it  a  grant  that  is  administered  by  each  institution 
has  a  virtue<^omparable  to  the  greatest  talent  discoveiy  program 
that  we  have  ever  had  in  this  country,  which  was  the  Gl  bill  That 
simply  let  every  young  person  who  had  serv^ed  his  country  in  war 
demonstrMe  his  capacity  to  perform  at  the  college  level. 

If  we  have  entry  level  criteria  associated  with  these  grants,  then 
I  wouldn't  worry  about  there  being  a  competition  for  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Simon.  In  that  connection,  Dr.  Atmmt  mentions  entry  level 
criteria,  including  a  requirement  for  some  proficiency  in  the  lan- 
guage. Does  that  make  s^nse  to  you? 

Dr.  SiLBER-  Yes,  it  does  make  sense  to  me  because  here  again,  if 
you  are  starting  with  a  person  who  is,  lef  &  say,.  25  years  old,  which. 
is  about  the  youngest  you  a^e  going  to  find  in  a  faculty  position, 
and  he  doesn  t  have  any  langtiage  proficiency,  you  ^  are  just  throw- 
ing good  money  after  bad,  You  would  be  better  off  in  educating  10 
^youngsters  10  years  of  age  bv  giving  tibem  a  couple  of  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  than  you  would  oy  givin^^full  year  grant  to  a  person 
25  to  start  from  scratch.  * 

Mr.  SiMox.  We  thank  both  of  you  yery,  very  much  not  only  for 
your  jtestimony,  but  both  of  you  have  been  academic  stara  in  the 
finest  sense  of  that  word  for  what  you  have  contributed  and  we  are 
grateful  to  you. 
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Dr,  SiLBKK.  Thank  you. 
Dr.  Stars.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon- ^Our  next  witness  is  Congressman  Norm  Dick§  from 
the  btate  of  Washington.  We  kfe  pleas^  to  have  you  here. 
[Prepared  statement  of  C!ongrramnan  Norman  D,  Dicks  follows:] 

PwtPARED  StATKMXNT  OF  HON,  NoiUf  AX  D.  ThC^S,  A  RKFia§«TATIVX  IN  CONGWSS 

PKOM  the  StATK  OW  WsSCXXNfiON 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank 
mg  me  vsath  the  opportunity  to  a&lree©  the  importanc©  of  ZBaiutaimng  a  stromc  fed- 
jpal  commitment  to  mteroaiioual  education  progranu*.  ^ 
r  As  the  member*  of  this  committee  know,  for  the  second  coniecutive  yea?' the  ad- 
mim*tration  has  req«efted  no  funding  for  international  education  programs,  under 
Title  VI  and  the  Fulbn«hi.Hay»^lp2(bX6).  This  action  is  taken  as  pkil  ofHla^^ 
einmnataon  of  nine  amalJ  categorical  progranis,  together  totalling  more  than  $143 
milhon  in  cxurent- funding. 

7  The  effect  of  this  action  wcmld  be  to  eliminate  all  federal  support  for  foreign  lan- 
guage and  area  studiea  at  a  time  when  the  need  for  gxwter  comi)etence  in  this  field 
IS  recognued  m  all  sectors  of  American  society  today-in  busin^is,  natioiml  defense, 
inteiligsnee,  and  the  diplomatic  communities.  A  good  example  is  my  own  State  of 
Washington  where  the  need  for  training  in  international  studi^i  is  becoming  even 
more  cntical  because  of  ttie  State's  growing  involvement  in  international  traS 

The  administration  has  attempted  to  jui^ify  the  cut  in  funding  by  saying  that  it 
would  elmunate  only  a  \ery  smaU  portmpf  univerrity  ftmding  in  these  programs 
Tme  impact  cm  one  of  the'imiv^rsities  in  niy  State,  h^wever-^  Univemty  of 
Washmgton— to  the  contrary,  mom  be  disastrxHis.  Approximately  30  pendent  cf  the 
budget  of  thf  Henry  M.  Jackson  School  of  International  Studies  comes  firom  Title 
yi.  The  um^rsity  has  ranked  among  the  top  thtiee  le^iing  univemltiea  in  the  coun- 
try  which  receive  support  under  the  titfe  VI  program.  The  Univeraitrof  Washing- 
ton  iwei vee  support  in  East  Asian  studies,  Bu«»ian  and  East  European  studied 
Middle  Eastern  studies,  and  undergraduate  international  studiea.  This  support  un- 
derwnti^  graduate  fellowships^ -^ulty  appointments,  lifamry  acquisition  staff  sup- 
port, and  i^onal  outreach  activities  that  enhance  international  studies  in  high 
schools  and  coUeges  throughout  Washington  State.  Hardest  hit  will  be  the  abiftty  to 
carfy  on  Rufl^n,  Chinese.  Japanese,  K^jr^;  East  European,  and  Middle  Eastern 
studies.  Oriven  the  pr^lems  we  face  in  international  tra<te  and  national  security  af- 
fairs, there  IS  universal  agreement  in  these  fieWs  that  present  funding  is  inadequate 
and  should  be  substantially  increased. 

It  is  clear  that  Federal  support  for  the  Univemty  of  Washington's  International 
Educa^on  Centers,  is  very  vital  to  the  State  of  Washington.  The  univei«tv's  pro^ 
gram  directly  benefits  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Washington,  particularlv  the 
export  sectors  of  the  economy.  ■   '  . 

Intemationai  education  also  serves  a  vital  need  for  Northwest  busineesai  Federal 
_funds  aUow  the  university  to  develop  partnerships  with  representatives  from  tl^ 
/™pnvate  sector  m  conducting  semi^iars  and  workshops  on  foreign  countries  like 
Japan,  China  and  the  Middle  East,  Students  and  faulty  4)artidpeting  in  interna- 
tionai  ^henes  prograJns  have  helped  to  strengthen  cooperative  agreements  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  . 

The  United  State's  eojnomic,  cultural,  and  philoeopiiical  strength  is  due  to  this 
countryV  commitment  to  quality  education  for  all  citizens  through  programs  like 
.  internatifcal  education.  .  . 

Becky  (Pimmons,  from  the  American  Council  pn  Education  recently  pointed  out 
the  impact  the  administration's  cuts  would  have  on  a  national  level  Ms.  Timmons 
states:  If  this  budget  r^ueet  were  to  be  a<xe|^  its  impact  would  be  devastating. 
Its  approval  would  effectively  shut  down  intemationai  and  foreign  language  pro- 
grams on  U.S,  campuses/'  *  ^ 

Ms.  Timmons  go^  on  to  say:  '^Federal  support  is  absolutely  critical  in  leveraging 
the  exti^niinary  expense,  of  maintaining  low  enrollment  but  nationally  imnortant 
foreign  langxiage  and  area  study  coursee/'  fUSf 
I  a^ee  with  Ms.  Timmons,  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  the  State  of 
-  Wa&hmgton,  1  hope  that  Congress,  and  the  members  of  this  committee  will  soundly 
r^t  the  administration recommendation  and  increase  funding  for  title  VI 
i    Thank  you. 
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STATmjCNT  OF  HON.  NORMAN  D.  DICKS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN  , 
CONGRESS  PROM  THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON  ^ 

Mr.  Dicks,  Well,  Mr,  Chairman,  it  is  always  a  great  honor  to  be 
before  this  committee.  I  want  to  compliment  you  for  the  hearings 
that  you  are  holding  on  this  very  important  subject  I  have  a  very 
brid"  statement  which  J  would  like  to  present*  - 

Mr-  Chairman,  I  w<^uldlike  to  thank  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  providing  feie  with  the  opporttmity  to  address  the  impor- 
tant topic  of  international  education.  As  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know,  this  is  the  second  consecutive  year  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  made  no  funding  request  fpr  titie  VI  in  the  Fulbright- 
Hayes  102(bX6)  program, " 

This  action  is  taken  as  part  of  a  planned  elimination  of  nine 
small  categorical  programs  tc^ether  totaling  just  over  $143  million 
in  current  funding.  The  effect  of  this  action  would  be  to  eliminate 
all  Federal  support  for  foreign  language  and  ^area  studies  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  greater  competence  in  this  field  is  recognized  by 
the  business^  defense,  intelligence,  and  diplomatic  communities. 

For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  need  for  training  in 
international  studies  is  essential  because  of  the  State's  extensive 
involvement  in  international  trade.  The  administration  has  at-  ^ 
tempted  to  justify  the  cut  in  funding  by  saying  tiiat  it  would  elimi-  i 
nate  only  a  very  small  portion  of  university  funding  in  this  area. 
However  the  effect  on  one  of  the  universities  in  my  State,  the  Uni-  ^ 
versity  of  Washington,  would  be  very  substantial.  Approximately 
30  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  Henry  M.  Jack^n  School  of  Inter- 
national Studies  comes  from  title  VI.  The  University  of  Washing- 
ton is  ranked  among  the  top  three  leading  universiti^  in  the  coun- 
try that  receive  suppjMt  under  the  title  VI  program.  The  Universi- 
ty of  Washington  recMves  suppdi;|  in  East  Asian  studies,  Russian 
and  East  European  studies,  Middle  Sasteru  studies,  and  undergrad- 
uate'international  studies/      I  . 

This  fmancial  support  underwrites  graduat^^fl^ttowshij^,  faculty 
.  appointments,  library  acquisition  staff  support,  and  regional  out- 
reach activities  that  enhance  international  studies  in  iugh  schools  ^ 
and  colleges  throughout  Washington  State. 

Hardest  hit  will  be  the  ability  to  carfy  on  Russian,  Chinese,  Jap-  ^ 
anese,  Korean,  East  European,  and  Middle  Eastern  studies.  Given 
the  problems  we  face  in  international  traded  and  national  security 
affairs,  there -is  universal  agreement  that  ptesent  funding  is  inad- 
equate and  should  be  suitetantially  iritreased.  is  clear  tlwt  Feder- 
al supp9rt  for  the  University  of  WasMngton's^Ihternational  Educa- 
tion Centers  is  very  vital  to  the  State  pf  Washington. 

The  university's .  program  directly  benefits  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Washington,  and  particulariyj  tiie  export  set^tors  of  the 
economy.  \ 

International  education  also  serves  ji\  vital  need  for  Northwest 
busii^esses.  Federal  funds  enable  the  university  to  develop  partner- 
shii^  with  representatives  in  the  private  i^tor  to  conduct  semi- 
nars and  workshops,  on  foreign,  countries  like  Japan,  China,  and 
the  Middle  East-  Students  and  faculty  participating  in  internation- 
al fisheries  programs  have  helped  to  ^rengthen  cooperative  agree- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  phe  Soviet  Union. 
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The.  U.S.  economic,  cultural,  and  philosophical  strength  is  due  to 
this  country's  comiaitment.  to  quality  education  for  ail  citizens 
;  through  prt^ams  Iik6  intemati^al  education.  Becky  Tiramons 
from  the  American  Council  on  Education  recently  pointed  out  the 
impact  the  administration's  cuts  would  have  on  a  national  level. 
Ms.  Tiramons  states,  quote,  "If  this\budget  request  were  to  be  ac- 
cepted, its  impact  would  be  devastating.  Its  approval  would  effec- 
tively shut  down  intemanonai  and  foreign  language  progams  on 
U.S.  campuses."  Ms.  Timmons  goes  oil  to  say,  "Federal  suppprf  is 
absolutely  critical  in  leveraging  the  extraordinary  expense  of  vbmn- 
taining  low  enrollment,  but  nationally  important,  foreign  language 
and  area  study  courses."  '    .  \ 

I  agree  with  Ms.  Timmons  and  ii^the  interest  of  the  Nation  and  ' 
the  State  of  Washington,  I  hope  that  Congress  and  members  of  this 
subcommittee  will  soundly  reject  the  adnunistration's  recommenda- 
tions and  provide  mcreased  funding  for  title  VI. 
•J  might  ju^  add  parenthetically  that  if,  history  shows  us  any- 
.  thing,  our  involvement  both  in  Vietnam  and  Iran,  proved  the  im- 
portance  of  training  in  the  languages  and  historical  and  culturi 
I^tterns  of  foreign  countries.  In  my  view,  the  more  we  can  do  in 
.  this  area,  the  better  off  we  are  going  to  be  as  a  country.  I  realiice, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  part  of  the  responsibility  here  will  fall  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  though  I  doTiot  serve  on  the  Health 
I       ,  and  Human  -  Services  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations,  I  try -  to 
/  work  very  closely  with  those  members  and  we  will  do  our  part  in 
/  trying  to  provide  support.  B^ut  you  have  been  the  leader  in  this 
area  and- 1  think  you  have  done  an  outstitading  job  for  our  country 
in  the  entire  field  of  education  and,  particularly  in  higher  educa- 
tion. I  just  wa^nt  you  to  know  that  your  work  is  afopreciated  and 
re^)ected  and  We  look  forward  to  working  with  thil^  committee  as 
you  move  in  the  authorization  area.  ' 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony. 
Let  me  just  add  a  word  of  appreciation.  The  mayor  of  Seattle  has 
-been  very  supportive.  \ 

Mr.  Dicks.  Yes,  and  the  mayor's  wife  has  been  particularly  sup- 
portive. 

Mr  .SiMON.  You  are  correct.  '  . 

Mr.  Dicks.  She  is  always  lobbying-— she  used  to  lobby  me  and  I 
,    can  remember  when  she,  used  to  lobby  Senator  Jackson  a  great 
deal  about  this  subject  as  well.  I  am  sure  you  heard  from  them., 
Roseanne  Royer  has  been  terrific.  , 

Mr.  Simon.  And  in 'connection  with  that,  since  you  "primarily 
focus  on  the  defense  issues  withl  your  Appropriations  Committee,  it 
is  of  interest  to  me  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  wrote  to  the  1^- 
retary  of  Fxiucation  last  year  saying,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  zero 
out  these  funds,  that  we  desperately  need  this.  In  this  connection,  I 
^  would  jui^t  add  something  that  we  talked  about  briefly  earlier 
today.  We  liave  no  college  or  university  anywhere  paying  any  at- 
tention to  Albania.  Nov  Albania  is  just  a  very  small  country,  but  it  . 
is  a  Marsiist  country  today  with  a  very  old  leader  who  isn't  going  to 
live  foreVer.  We  don't  know  what  is  going  to  happen  there.  We. 
ought  to  be  right  now  building  that  inventory  of  people  with 
knowledge  about  what  is  going  on  there. 
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Mr.  Dicks.  Well,  you  raised  a  very  important  point  because  one 
of  the  things  that  our  Committee  on  Defense  Appropriations  has 
jurisdiction  over  \s  our  intelligence  community.  One  of  the  things 
tiiat  we  keep  hearing  from  the  top  people  in  the  intelligence  com-\ 
munity  is  just  the  tremendous  lack  of  language  skills  of  young 
people  coming  out  of  our  colleges  today.  It  is  having  a  very  major 
impact  on  their  ability  to  recruit  people  for  various  intelligence  as- 
signments. So  the  gentleman,  as  usual,  is  correct  on  that  point  and 
it  is  having  an  effect  on  our  overall  national  security  posture. 

I  think  Secretary  Weinberger  who  I  have  disagreements  with  on 
some  subjects  like  arms  control,  I  think  on  this  one  is  correct.  I 
think  it  does  impact  on  our  overall  defense  capability.  • 

Mr.  Simon,  Thaijk  you  very,  very  much,  Mr.  Dicks. 

Mr.  Dicks.  Thank  you,v^r.  Chairman,  and  ^ood  luck  to  you. 

Mr,  Simon.  Thank  youi\  ^ 

Let  me  add  that  will  enter  into  the  record  statements  from 
Representative  Leon  Panetta  of  California  and  Representative  Fofo 
Sunia  of  American  Samoa. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Congressman  Leon  E.  Panetta  follows:] 

From  thk  Statk  by  Causornia 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by  thanking  the  distinguished  members  of  the 
subcommittee  for  allowing  me  to  tesfefy  oi^  the  reauthorization  of  titie  Vi  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act;  A»  you  know,  I  Ims^  been  interested  for  mme  time  in  im- 
proving the  foreign  language;  skills  and  international  conjxjtence  of  our  Nation,  and 
the  programs  authorized  by  title  VI  have  played  an  essential  role  in  that  effort. 

Unfortimateiy,  in  spite  of  the  obvious  importance  of  Federal  international  educa- 
tion programs  to  the  future  of  our  Nation,  we  are  faced  for  the  second  year  in  a  row 
with  a  zero  budget  request  for  title  VI  and  four  essential  Pulbright-Hays  pn^frams. 
For  this  reason,  J  would  like  to  urge  the  subcommittee  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  a  concurrent  resolution  I  introduced  along  with  the  distinguished  chairman, 
House  Majority  Leader  Wright,  and  Representative  Boland,  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  fiscal  year  1985  funding  levels  for  Federal^-foreign 
language  and  international  education  and  exchange  pre^rams  should  be  maintained^ 
or  increased  above  fiscal  year  1984  levels.  The  approval  of  this  resolution  by  the 
subcommittee  would  "be  an  essential  first  step  toward  the  reauthorization  of  title  VI, 
and  would  establish  a  track  record  of  strong  congressional  support  for  these  vital 
programs. 

Five  years  ago,  I  had  the  distinct  honor  and  pleasure  of  serving  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  Mr*  Simon,  on  the  Pi^ident*s  Commission  on  Foreign 
Language  and  International  Studies,  The  Commission  was  chaiged  with  inyestiga^ 
ing  the  state  of  foreign  language  and  international  education  in  this  Nation,  and 
with  making  recommendations  for  reform.  Unfortunately,  as  w^  stated  in  our  report 
to  the  President,  we  found  that  "Americans'  incompentence  in  foreign  language  is 
nothing  short  of  scmidaious,  and  it  is  becoming  worse/'  The  Commission  found  seri- 
ous deficiencies  in  the  foreign  language  capabilities  of  our  diplomatic,  intelligence, 
and  international  business  comm'unities,  and  linked  this  dire  situation *to  increasing- 
ly poor  iangui]Qje  training  in  our.  Nation's  schools  and  uni^fersities.  The  Commission 
went  on  the  make  many  substantive  recommendations  for  reversing  this  alarming 
trend  in  American  education,  several  of  which  were  included  in  the  1980  amend- 
ments to  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  are  now  embodied  in  title  Vt 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  progranis  authorized  under  title  VI  can  serve  as  the 
essential  tools  we  need  to  inmrove  tlae  international  competence  of  our  Governnient 
aiid  busing  communities.  The  young  people  we  truin  through  title  VI  today  are 
tomorrow  s  diplomats,  intelligence  experts,  and  international  business  people,  and 
we  need  to  provide  them  with  the  best  training  possible  in  the  language,  cultur<^* 
and  economic  systems  of  othei*  nations.  To  this  end,  I  applaud  the  subcommittee's 
effort  to  expand  and  improve  these  international  education  prc^ama,  and  I  would 
like  to  proMde  you  with  my  view^  on  ^veral  sections  of  H.R.  6240  which  pertain  to 
title  VL    .  , 
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co^l^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^  express  my  strong  support  for  the  e^t^Ii^hment  in  U.K. 
^d^O  of  a  center  for  international  Education  within  the  Department  of  Education.  1 
think  we  are  all  aware  that  the  current  Office  of  International  Education  has  been 
vulnerable  to  reductions  m  staff  and  funding,  primarily  because  it  must  compete 
with  other,  more  visible,  programs  which  are  also  administered  by  the  Office  of 
Po*t»acondary  Education.  The  Director  of  the  proposed  center  for  International  edu- 
cation  would  report  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Department,  and  would  have 
the  fuQi^onal  expertist  neceaeary  to  adminiat^r  title  VI,  independent  of  th^  reouire- 
inentaof  ^er  postaecondary  programs^  ^    '       ■  •  •  .  ,  ; 

In  coniunction  with  the  National  Advisory  Board  on  International  Education  iPro- 
granas,  The  Director  of  the  center  would  also  advise  the  Secr^taxy  on  trends  in  for- 
eign language  student  enrollment,*  and  on  the  best  possible  means  of  improving  the 
competence-of  our  Nation  in  thoee  languages  vit^  to  our  national  security  and  ^ 
^.nomic  prosperity.  Perhaps  most  important,  by  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  on  inter- 
national Education  and  exchange  programs,  thfe  center  would  be  a  visible  and  cen- 
tralized source  of  information  on  the  scattered  prc^fram^  administered  by  different 
Federal  agencies.  *  \ 

CTOSS-NATIONAI,  STUDY  rUNP 

I  would  aUo  like  to  voic^  my  strong  support  for  the  establishment  in  H.R.  5240  or 
a  »1  nuihon  per  year  qross-nafional  study  fund.  The  United  States  has  participated 
in  a  number  of  multi-national  study  programs  in  the  past,  and  they  have  given  us 
an  ex;ceuent  indication  of  how  our  educational  system  ratee  ui  compansion  with 
other  countries.  Through  the  analysis  of  the  curricuiar  structures  and  teacher  train- 
ing  practices  of  other  nations,  we  have  been  able  to  evaluate  our  own  progmms  and 
make  suggestion  for  reform.  While  these  studies  have  histomaily  dealt  with  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  policy,  I  would  like  tp  sugge^  serveml  areas 
which  I  consider  appropriate  for.  an  expansion  of  this  type  of  crog^national  re^ 
search. 

I  know  we  are  aU  concerned  about  the  growing  prc*lems  our  defen^^ 
and  diplomatic  establishments  are  having  in  recruiting  qualified  linguists.  Because 
of  niy  concern  in  this  area,  I  introduced  le^slation  in  the  bouse  to  cr«ate  a  bureau 
of  language  services  ip  the  Department  of  S^ate,  which  would  improve  this  transla- 
.  tion/uiterpretatifcn  services  available  to  our  diplomats  and  political  leaders.  The 
idea  for  this  legislation  came  from  my  .examination  of  translator  sevic^  in  other 
nations,  many  of  which  l^ve  highly  successful  Government  training  programs.  In 
this  connection^  I  believe  it  wouM  be  appropriate  for  the  croes-national  study  fund 
to  be  used  to  invetitigate  the  rechiitment  and  training  of  govemm'^nt  linguists  in 
other  nations,  in  an  effort  to  improve  our  own  capfid)ilitie«  in  this  area.  Ihope  the  - 
members  of  this  subcommittee  will  ultimately  ^2on|^der  this  proposal  for  inclusion  in 
the  report  language  to  acwmpB^y  H.R.  5240.  \ 

I  am  also  convinced  that  the  cross^tional  study  fund  could  b^  i^ed  to  help  us 
improve  the  foreign  language  skills  and  international  competence  of  our  interna* 
tional  business  community.  Other  nations  have  properly  trained  and  utilized  their 
voung  people  in  the  field  of  international  business  by  making  sure  they  know  the 
languages  of  international  commerce.  In  contrast,  the  language  competence  of  the 
*  American  Busing  community  is  deplorable,  and  this  has  had  a  tremendously  ad- 
verse impact  on  our  balance  of  trade.  I  think  we  should  be  looking  at  the  methods 
other  nations  use  to  train  ^heir  young  people  for,  international  business,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  use  of  the  cross-national  study  fund  would  be  appropriate  for  this  purpose. 
Again,  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  consider  making  refemice  to  this  proposal  in 
•  the  report  language  to  accompany  H.H  5240. 

PAKT  B  OF  rmJK  VI— BUSINXSS  AXP  WTtSLNAnOtiAL  EDUCATION  PUOCmUS 

In  its  mark-up  of  HM.  5240,  1  would  also  encourage  the  subcommittee  to  consider 
I  expanding  and  improving  part  B  of  title  VI,  which  is  designed  to  promote  linkages  , 
between  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  American  international  business 
community,  I  am'  coiicerned  that  H.R  5240  makes  no  referent  to  tha  program 
status  of  part  B,  and  I  would  like  to  $ugg<^t  three  specific  propoeaU  which  might 
ultimately  improve  our  ability  to  compete  in  the  world  economy. 

,jl  First,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we  make  every  effort  to  ensure  adequate  funding . 

f  for  those  Part  B  programs  which  are  already  in  place.  Part  B  was  initially  author- 

ized at  $7.5  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1981  through  1985,  but  was  actuaUy 
funded  for  the  fjpt  time  in  FY  1983,  at  19S3  at  $1  million.  We  need  to  promote  the 

\  * 
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expansion  of  this  pro«fram,  aiid  I  hof^  the  subcommittee  will  consider  increasing  the 
¥Y  1986  authori'^tfion  for  Part  B  to  at  least  the  $7.5  raiilion  level 

Second*  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will -attempt  to  Authorize  specific  programs 
under  Part  B  in  order  to  ensure  that  limited  funds  are  spent  where  they  are  most 
needed.  I  suggest  that  the  subcommittee  consider  establishing  a  comprehensive 
system  of  financial  incentives  for  business  graduate  schools  to  develop  or  participate 
in  model  foreign  language  programs,  and  a  special  fellowship  program  for  business 
graduate  students  who  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language.  While  some 
would  consider  this  proposal  already  authorized  under  the  existing  provisions  of 
Part  B,  1  think  it  is  essential  for  Congress  to  mandate  a  specific  program  for  which 
scarce  part  B  resources  can  be  allocated.  I  would  be  pleased  to  work  with  the  sub^ 
committee  in  developing  such  a  specific  proposal. 

Third,  I  believe  it  is  essential  for  us  to  establish  some  means  of  improving  our 
understanding  of  the  connection  between  foreign  language  education  and  the 

Krformance  of  American  business  in  the  international  arena.  According  to  the  - 
€«ident's  Commission  on  Foreign  Language  and  International  Studies,  "A  nw^or 
deterrent  to  continuing  cooperation  between  business,  the  academic  community,  and 
Government  in  strengthening  the  international  expertise  of  business  is  the  Ijick  of 
^tablished  lines  of  communication  between  them.^* 

,  There  is  simply  no  hard  data  on  how  foreign  language  competence  enliances  the 
performance  of  Ameican  busine^,  and  no  way  for  business  to  communicate  its 
needs  to  the  academic  community.  I  think  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  depart- 
ment of  education  to  use  part  B  funds  to  study  the  a)nnection  between  language 
skills  and  business  performance,  through  an  analysis  of  the  business  and  education 
policies  of  other  nations.  It  would  also  be  useful  to  compare  the  economic  ^perform- 
ance  of  American  firms  which  employ  qualified  linguists,  with  the  sales  figur^  of 
busiiiefises  with  no  language  competent  employees.  The  subcommitt^  might  consider 
this  study. to  be  appropriate  for  the  use  of  cross-national  study  funds  as  well. 
'  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  again  expr^  my  strong  support  for  title  VI,  and  for 
your  comprehensive  effort  to  reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  believe  that 
through  an  expansion  and  improvement  of  Title  VI,  the,  Federal  Government  can 
help  ensure  tiiat  our  Nation  has  future  diplomats,  intelligence  experts,  and  corpo^ 
rate  executives  who  are  competent  in  foreign  languages  and  knowledgeable  about 
worfd  affairs.  I  applaud  the  subcommittee  for  its  far-sighted  ieaderslvip  in  this  area 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  on  this  critical  legislation  in  the  weeks  and 
months  aliead.  Thank  you  very  much. 

'  [Prepared  statement  of  Delegate  Fofp  I.F.  Sunia  follows:] 

Pkepaked  Statkmknt  ok  Hon.  Fofo  IP.  Sunia,  a  Uei^.atk  in  Oongeess  From  the 
-  '  '  -  '  Tkrrjtoky  op  AuEaiCAN  Samoa 

I  am  pleased  ^to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  this  Subcommittee  today. 
The  territory  oWoierican  Samoa  is  greatful  that  you  are  providing  this  chance  to 
present  some  of  our  most  serious  and  long-standing  concerns  relating  to  the  reau-  * 
thori/ation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  as  amended.  ' 

In  the  years  that  I  have  been  serving  as  a  representative  in  or  for  the  territory  of 
American  Samoa,  I  have  not  found  such  compelling  and  challenging  problems  as 
thofle  that  we  now  face.  It  is  for  this  rea/son  that^  support^'the  reauthorization  of 
this  act  and  hope  to  outline  the  benefits  that  this  program  has  provided  to  our  terri- 
tory for  you  today.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  you  will  accept  rny  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  administration  of  this  act  where  American  Samoa  is  concerned. 

I  ask  that  this  written  testimony  be  accepted  for  the  record,  expecting  that, 
orally,  I  might  just  summarize  the  key  points.  The  education  problems  and  needs  of 
the  territories  are  extensive  kxnd  complete.  I  have  a  long,  long  list  of  concerns  which' 
have  lx?en  Idcmtified  and  tackled  in  recent  years/ But,  kl^Owiug' that  we  could  not 
possibly  cover  all  of  these  concerns  at  this  opportunity,  I  have  selected  just  a  few  of 
the  njost  imfxjrtant  concerns  and  projx^ed  actions  to  bring  to  your  attention. 

The  first  area  that  I  would  like' to  touch  on  are.  the  requirements  for  the  TWe  III 
discretionaiy  grant  programs  in  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  the  only  one  which 
provides  direct  institutional  assistance  to  eligible  colleges  and  universities, 

The  circumstances  and  m^eds  of  the  Territory  of  American  Samoa  is  very  differ- 
ent from  thoee  of  the  States.  Yet,  typically  federal  prc^ams  ^uch  as  Titie  III  are 
designed  to  serve  national  needs.  IMorities  are  extended  more  or  less  automatically 
to  American  Samoa  without  much  thought  as  to  our  difficulty  in  qualifying  under 
it*  major  eligibility  requirement,  As. many  of  you  khow  Title  111  awards  are  made  .on 
the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  Pell  Grant  recipients  we  have.  I  must  point  out  that 
since  the  American  Samoa  Community  College  is  the  only  institution  of  higher  edu- 
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cation  in  our  territory  and  tince  it  i«  one  of  oiily  a  few  geographicallv  accowible  to 

Ty^r^i^^  full  S^JSt'^^^SisS 

of  Western  Samoana.  These  Weef*n  Samoans  ai«  induded  in  the  Department  of 
Mucation  s  figures  when  detemiining  our  PeU  Grant  eligibUity  for  Title  UI  pro- 
gram and  three  students  are  not  eligible  for  the  benefits  of  the  Pell  Grant  progtani. 
■     M  '^^K"^^.  ^  effort*  at  qualifying  for  this  profirram  almort  futile 

Moftt  of  the  proposed  changes  to  improve  institutional  accew  to  available  funds, 
aiwure  that  the  intent  of  Coriferess^  ejpresied  in  the  19S0  amendment«~is  ear- 
ned out  and  provides  for  productive  relationships  between  developed  and  km  well- 
of  nj«h«r\edu^  this  item  deserves  attention  as  a 

continued  to  pre«  for  reconsideration  by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  proposals  and  applications  for  grants  under  Title  III  because  the  Secretary  had 
proposed  to  waive  mapprc^riate  eiigibiUty  criteria  for  territorial  instituUons.  1  uive. 
you  to  recognize  the  umqjie  needs  of  the  territorias  for  federal  assistance  in  develop- 
uig  their  postsecondary  educational  jnsUtutions.  I  beUeve  that  an  effective  approach 
>  would  be  to  establish  a  set-^ide  of  ^  specified  amount  of  a  percentage  of  tte  funds 
^uthorued  or  appropriated  for  ^Ktle  m,  to  be  used  for  assisting  territorial  institu- 
tions  m  their  development  heeds  swljjlans.  ~  *  maum 

Ja  ».  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  me,  I  must  ask  for  the  subcommittes's 
^tence  with  an  endowment  for  our  college  totalling  «3  million,  American  Samoa 
ComjnuiHty  Collie  is  considered  a  land  grant  college  which  thus  established  the 
corammnty  '»"ege's  eligibility  for  variwis  Fedeml  land  grant  instituUonal  support. 

Under  the  ¥vc$t  Mornll  Act,  m  lieu  of  an  actual  land  grant,  an  authorizaUoTfor 
»rf  null^on  was  appropriated.  At  this  point  our  collie  has  not  seen  that  fundiiiff 
That  appropriation  occurred  in~1980.  four  years  ago  lunomg. 

I  must  add  also,  that  the  ojUegeof  the  Vii^in  Islands  and  the  University  of  Guam 
have  ^ready  received  provojons  enacted  through  the  Education  Amendment  of 
197^  Neither  our  commumty  colh^e  oa-  the  collf^e  of  Micronesia  have  received 
funding  or  an  explanation.  , 

tafo^"^"*  ^  "endowment"  authori^tion  in  the  Education  Amendments  of 
lyTA^  an  appropriation  of  $J  million  each  was  provided  for  those  two  institutions 
and  disbursed  by  the  then  Office  of  Education  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  Also,  these  twp  territories  b^an  receiving  $i50,000  annual  grants 
pennanentiy  authorized  under  the  Second  MorriU  Act,  also  di^ursed  by  the  then 
Otnce  of  Education. 

Our  community  college  has  anticipated  this  funding  for  some  time'to  no  avail. 

Before  descnbmg  our  student  assistance  programs,  I  feel  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  recap  the  results  of  a  study  man(tat©d  by  Section  1204(B)  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
^on.  Act  ot  ISSiO  under  the  Department  of  Education.  > 

This  one  r^earch  effort  has  provided  an  invaluable"  service  to  our  education  pro- 
ooU^e  the  pluases  and  minuses  being  experienced  by  our  wminunity 

According  to  that  reseani,  American  Samoa  Community  College  (^ers  manv  ad- 
vantages for  our  students.  j  » au 

It  offers  post  secondaiy  education ^n  isJand, 

Generaly  it  offers  flexible  programs  to  meet  local  needs. 

It  offers  extensive  remediation 

It  offers  some  good  preparation  for  transfer  to  mainland  collies. 

However,  they  have  their  share  of  problems:  ' 

American  Samoa  Community  College  is  financially  unstable. 

Many  timw  our  students  are  nbt  as  well  prepajid  for  coli^e  level  work-  so  the  • 
coUego  must  either  spend  a  let  on  remediation  or  else  lower  academic  standards  or 

It  is-not  able-  to-meet  one  of  American  Saiiioa s' :^"ost  pressing  needs  for  oostSec- 
ondary  education— vocatioiial  and  technical  education.  i^««. 

It  draws  its  students  firom  a  small  population  and  has  difficulty  competing' with 
mamiand  colleges  for  territorial  students.  ^ 

American  Samoa  is  eligible  for  six  major  financial  aid  prMnrams,  including' three 
direct  grant  progran*.  two  lowT  p^^  and  a  work/study  ^rt^am.  Thi  Basic 

Educatapn  Opportunity  Grant  (BECXJ)  prc^ram,  which  provides  up  to  $1750  per  year 
for  iow^nconie  students  is  by  far  the  largest  arid  roost  iinportant  for  territorial  stu- 
•  i?^*  American  Samoa  Community  CoUege  participated 

"'^^/°'"  f^'^  ^^l^se  work  study  (CWS)  for  $30.^  ^^'V^"^ 

Th^  federal  student  assjstan^e  programs  provide  critical  resourced  for  territ«rial 
poetsecondary  education.  It  has  made  it  possible  for  mcst  American  Samoan  stu- 
dents to  go  to  coU^e,  It  has  mcreased  tiie  trained  manpower  for  the  territories  The 
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■       .      •■   -   ...      •  ■ 
work/»tudy -piro|jnnwn  ha*  provi^  vajuable  work  experieoce  and  it  hutk  given"  our 
,  student*  the  freedom  to  choc3«ewh8x«;^  w^^ 

Whil^  this  asfiiatance  hajs  been  most  helpfiil,  a  ms^t  change  is  needed  for  the  pro- 
vision of  federal  fuzids  forfiancial  aid  to;  territorial  poet*e$X)ndary  education  stu-  ' 
denta.  ITw  exiaflStj^id  program  ha»  created  a  few  disadvantajes  for  ui.  With"  the 
availability  of  wy  jTO      many  of  our  stullenta  ai«  drawn  aw^y  from  the  territo^ 
'  ri««  to  attend  coHM^m'  iipiverutie«  throughout  the  m^ainland 

Since  student  fmroSU  aid     the  greatest  source  of  federal  funds  for  poslaecond- 
ary  education\  the  lion^s  share  of  federal  funds  for  territorial  postsecondary  educa- 
tion (probably  ng  less  than  $40  million  annually)  goes  ipto  institutions  outside  the ' 
territories^  Territorial  histitutions,  due  to  low  tuition  and  federal  neglect,  receive  * 
barely  $1  million  annually  in  federal  student  financial  aW-  They  also  lost  most  of 
.the  better  prepared  students  alid  thus  enroll  a  high  proportion  of  the  territories' 
academically  deficient  and  financially  disadvantaged  students.  It  is  estimgited  that, 
•  some  G,WO  to  B,000  territorial  students  are  attending  (x^eges  outsi<fe  thB  territories 
while  roi^hJy  7,000  students  ane  enrolled  at  territorial  institutions. 

The  flow*  of  terntorial  students  to  college  abroad  .  has  lea'  to  other  disastrmis  re- 
sults as  well.  Some  mainlan4,C€dile«ee  actively  recruit  terrttpriai  students  becaiise  of 
the  feder^  financial  aid  they  bring,  These  schools  often  provide  inferior  postset^nd- 
ary  ecUicatioti^  and  many  stuiknts  drop  out  or  receive  wmthless  (kgrees.  Add  to  that 
the  lact  that  the  best  and  brightest  stu^nts  often  do  not  return.  ^ 
"  What  1  have  said  is  not  to  n^ate  the  value  of  the  few  who  do  pucceed  and  return 
to  productive  and  leadership  rblj^  in  .the  terrorities.  But  the  results  do  not  warrant 
'  the  huge  amounts  of  federal jiMfc  inverted  in  the  effort  Much  of  the  money  that 
is  spent  is  wasted,  while  o^gflBSHpal  institution,  which  is  inherently  better  able 
to  do  a  lai^e  part  of  the  joHiHH|Pbioat  adequate  federal  assistance. 

I  want  to  urge  you  to  >*e<^H|HHb^<^     American  Samoa,  and  all  the  terri- 
tories, for  that  natter,  of  tJ^pHK^ financial  aid  provisions  in  Title  W  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  ^d"coaslider''nisijc3^,  alternative  approaches.  One,  approach 
would"  be  to  provide  those  funds  tit-t©rriU>rial  governments,  giving  them  ar-diiject  ^ 
management  role  to  a»ure  proper  and  productive  use  of  the  money.  *  ^\ 

By  having  a  direct  involvement  in  the  mayor  financing  of  poslsecondary  6duca-  > 
tion,  American  Samoa  could  assure  that  students  are  adequately  prepared  before 
V  they  go  away  to  coU^e,  that  they  make  satirfactory  progrsie  as  long  as  they  ax^ 
receiving  financial  assistance  to  attend  college  out^^  Afeerican  Samoa,  and  that^ 
they  return  to  the  territori«a  upon  completing  their  studim  Currentlyt  no  one  onF  ^ 
'  trols  these  factors.  Our  institution^Hjuld  also  be  assured  adeqviate  ftinds  and  quali- 
fied students  for  programs  they  arelSetter  able- to  provide. 

Only  an  organixation  such  as  tJiis  su^mfeittee  could  begin  to  niake  this  change, 
since  the  Department  of  Educationl(as  maintained  solid  oppfeeition  to  interfer- 
ing with  what  it  perceives  as  individual  entitlements  guaranteed  by  law  whkh  Con- 
gress specifically  intended  to  extend  to  individuals  in  the  U.S.  territories. 

Under  Title  V;  this  act  assists-us  with  bringing  our  people  back  home  by  estate 
limbing  a  Talented  Teach€fr  FeUowship  for  added  study,  research  or  travel  to  recc^- 
nize  outstanding  teacheru  and  to  rietain  them  in  elenjentary  and  secondary  ^hool 
systems.  I  am  pleased  that  the  law  wbuld  require  that  the  recipient  return  to  the 
same  school  district  to  teach  for  at  least  two  years  following  the  one-year  fellowship. 
This  would  enable  oniy  one,  but  at  least  one  of  ou^  instojctors  to  seek  training  in  • 
the-rich  and  extensive  diversity  of  ei^jertise  and  assistance  resources  that  exist  in 
the  ^tatee  "  t 

In  considering  Title  VII  for  Construction,  Reconstructibn  and  Eenovation  of  aca- 
demic facilities  the  Higher  Bfucatioh  Act"amel6dmen"ta,  there  are  seVefal  key  " 
points  to  be  made.  Territorial  institutions  need  fe^ral  funds  to  support  basic  needs, ' 
while  most  federal  programs  ^  designed  to  be  only  supplemental:  Unlike  the 
states,  we  are  sti^i  tt^ng  to  dmelop  an  educational  infrastructure.  We  need  build- 
ings,^lans,  management^  facj^y,  and  so  on.  But  ouA  weak  local  economics  limit  the 
loQ^  ^§venues  available  fca^uch  large  and  baaic  needs.  American  Samoa's  mstitu- 
tioF  needs  more  development  as&istaiice— just  as  mainland  collies  ne«<ted  help  10 
to  20  years  ago.  One  of  our  local  officials  said,  "We're  out  of  stejp  with  tl^U.S-  edu- 
cational system.  It's  already  developed— and  we're  stUi  scratching  the  surface/' 

C^ur  college"  too  4>ften  tries  to  shape  activities  to  fit  federal  pn^ams,  and  that  is 
^    n&rly  impossible.  They  need  fedeml  programs  that  fit  their  needs  and  I  feel  that 
r^uthorization  of  the  act  could  help  change  that  inadequacy. .  ^ 

Finally,  I  urge  you  to  cocaider  American  Samoa -and  all  the  territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific in  the  reauthori2atioa  of  the  Higher  Education-Act  of  1^.  I  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  to  you  for  all  the  attention  given  to  higher  education  in  American  Samoa. 
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Mr.  Simon.  The  subt^mmittee  hearing  stands  adljouraed. 
.    [Whereupon,  at  11:07  a.-m.,  oni  April  4,  1984,  the  hearijig  was  re- 
cessed until  Iplm.  the  same  day.) 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 


•I. 


ERJC,  '  .  .  'ejjo 


Ofwiku  Statrmkkt  or  Hon*  Pavu  Simon,  a  'RKfumsKTArivx  ^H  Concxxss  F%ou 
THE  StATX  or  lUONOUl  AHU  ChaIHMAN,  SUBCOWOITSX       Pora»i9CON»A&y  £ouc4- 

This  horming's  hearing  will  focus  on  The  International  Education 
Programs  m  Title  VI     the  Higher  Education  Act,   H.R.  5240> 
The  Higher  Education  Act  Ameniw^hts     198^  proposes  significant 

^  IHPROVEMENTS  in  a  range       FOREIGN-^AHJU^GE  AND  INTERHATI^ 

Studies  programs  within  t>«  I^part^cnt     EpycATioN.   H.R.  52^0 

•  Create  a  Center  ifc^  International  Educaticw  within  the 
ifcparthent  of  education/  headed  by  a sector  appointed  by 
the  secretary     education.   the  tenter  would,  among  ott^r 
things;.  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  information  regarding 
fellowshifs  and  otifer  support  for  foreign  um*wage  study 
and  exchanges;  . 

*  Support  Intensive  Foreign  Lancua^  Institutes; 

•  Promote  "facuity  and  student  Study  Abroad;  '  • 

*  Esiablish  a  Foreign  Language  Periodical  center;,  and 


'  A  recent  report  by  the  Hational  Advisory  Board  w  International 
education  programs  highlights  some  critical  needs  in  Internatic^ial 
Education.   I  would  ask  that  the  Advisory  Board's  19  *recomhen- 

flAT IONS  FOR  action'  BE  INCLUI^D  AT  THIS  POINT  IN  THE  KEAR4NG 
RECORD. 

The  Subcommittee  has  receive!  swe  testimony  relating  to  t*^  Inter 
NATIONAL  Education  program  p  oticr^  tarings,  but  today  we  wiu  be 

ABLE  TO  DEVOTE  MORE  TIME  AND  ATTENTION  TO  THIS  CRITICAL' AREA, 

I  ^  VERY  PLEASED,  AND  HONORED  THAT  WE  WILL  fCAR  TESTIMONY  THIS 
'    MORNING  FROM  A  VERY  DISTINGUISHED  GROUP  OF  WITNESSES,    OUR  FlR** 
WITNESS  IS  FORP^R  UNITED  NATIONS  AMBASSADOR.  PONALD  McHENRY.  , 

NR.  Ambassador.  WE  ARE  DELIGHTED  to  have  you  here  today. 

FOLLOWING  THk  AMBASSADOR'S  REMARKS.  WE  WILL  fCAR  FROM  TWO 
UNIVERSITY* PRESIDENTS/  S.  FREDERICK  STARR.  OF  0BERL|N  COLLEGE/ 

.AND  John  Silber  of  Boston  University.   Following  their  remarks 

-WE  WILL  HEAR  TESTIMONY  FROM  THREE  DISTINGUISHED^  MEMBERS  OF  THE 


lUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.     AMBASSADOR  MCHENRY/  IF  YOU  WOULD'LIKE 


Create  a  Cross-Natiomal  Study  Fund  for  research. 


begin  your  testimony. 
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•    '  H.R.  5240 


FACT  SUKKT 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  AMENDMEM^  OF  19S4 
t   (HLR  5240)   *  ' 

The  higher  Education  At't  of  1^,  su  Mn*jided,  incl>jdt«  a  wiOe  varkly  of 
.  rroKtiOjj*  of  iwtitutioiiai  aMi«Uiic#,  %iud$ni  aft»iit«K-«  And  i«rvk«i,  ^nd  pr»- 
Kr»ni>  which  contribute  to  th»rukwIit'gP#*adunivi»riiU»p^^^  \  - 

n*ti0n«)  ^lud  interfJAtion^J  rmo^tt$,  The**  prwjuij*  were  d#v«iop«d  ov*r  th*-  ^ 
i>**t  threti  decAdi-*  m  rc»poa»«  to  d«ni4va»Ij»ted  imp^xI*  mti  th»  wntrgiuif  Federal 
n>k  in  pOiteecoRiUry  ^3ui*»UoH.  Is  r^tnt  y#Ar»,  howevtr.  the  panoply  of  yed«ral 
highfr  flduc&tion  program*  have  b«?ome  increaiin^ly  Jburd«ii»onj«  for  admiu- 
i#lr»ton  a^d  U>o.iwnpI«x  for  pai^nU^  •]igible  atud«»U  mM  olhm  to  uuto^tiuid, 
and  difficult  for  Congre<w  to  ovtr***  and  f uwi  in  a  way  which  «»»ur«tt  etfectiye  ' 
ajjdKft)ci«jjt»chi«v«u«»t<xf  k|fi»Utivei4il<wit.  *  '    ^  " 

The  reAuthorixation  legifcUtion  UtR.  5240)  intrxHiuced  hy  HeprwenUtive  ' 
Paul  i^iimm  ai^  25  M«mb#n  of  th«  Houm  a»  March  22,         i^;}ha»u««  four 
Uatic  thaam:  \%      .  ^  . 

it)  ZxpMM  *C(M»  fov  umdy  uad9X$Ta4uAU  SkM 

.  ■     .  ■ 

(2)  Simp3ifM:ati4>fi  of  student  aid  Jwid  iu*UtMtio{i«i  a»«iaUzic«  prcn 
gram^  with  «peciai  ajo^iaaii  oti  iA^titutiotvi  ierymjr  minority  auid  kitr 
iiKOfiie  atu4«uit :  "    ,  , 

(3)  Enhatiwd  quality  tbrough  library  aupp«krt,  a»iil»UiK«  for  f<^^^^ 
study  and  teachinif  <bwiJ«  merit  Kholarihipa  for. future  t«achert  M>d 
KT^ckiat*  itu4<mtji      cMin  diicjplin^,  a»d  improved  ^war^  f»clUci««. 
aiidinairuD}^tat}^k)AQaAndgranta;a»d  ' 

(4)  N«w  atidowiDtBt  devalopm^it  prograau  to  v^tlit  ia  ift&titMtiooaJ 

growth,  ,  \  ■  ■  ,  ^    ■  ,.  ; 

The  r^ai^thofiaatioa  provia^|«  are  highlishted  by  th«  foIWwing  jiugor 
changtf*  in  the  wilting  law ;  ( i )  re^Wiuttion.of  tha  »tud«J)t  aid  prvgrama  into 
one  work  (College^  Work  Study),  o»«  k)a»  (Ouarjinte^M  Student  Loan),  and  one 
grant  to.be  xiwd  a*  the  d iteration  of  the  i^titution;  (2>  wt^biiahjne^t  of  an 
expanded  continuinig/comni«»ity  education  prograjii— im.'IudiBff  a  correctional 
pducatfon  program,  th«  Veterajw  Owta  of  In«tructio«,  a  UUracy  initiaUvt  wjd 
eiiucational  outreach;;  U>  r^nriting  th«i  teacher  education  and  teacher  prepara^ .  "  • 
tion  titJ^  to  provide  ]h:)iolanhip«  for  iiudenU  who  int«nd  to  teach,  fillowihipa 
for  Ulented  teachen^  diacretioimry  yranU  for  «olIege*fchoo1  partu<r&hip«  and 
granU  to  colkge*  au<j  univmitie*  to  improve  curriculuat,  field  e^Jperiiijce  tud 
teaching  piethod*  for  itut^ut  teachttr^;  (4)  aignificantJy  expanding  the  Cooper^ 
aUv«  Education  program  W  provide  more  private  »ecto>«i  care«r-rekv^ 
opportuniti««  for  ail  »tpdeuU;  (5)  creation  of  a  Jiew  eiwldwrneat  gr^mt  aawttance 
prograsi  \      (6)  ^couragemenrof  faculty  study  «jid  't»iidii^  abreai 

4i%li«r  Kdacatka  hjti  AMadMenta  )m 
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In  order  to  jniprove  the  ^livery  uf  continuing  e<3ucfttio»  progVanv*  tiirouglj 
Titlf  i  of  tlie  iiigliw  KducMtion  Act,  liie  following  recomiiwncUtioia  arc  m'Mlv  : 
,  (i)  E]i»i»*t»  FArt  A— E*tJ»bli»)mwnt  wf  tii^ i;<miBu»»MMi  N»tiwua 
I>*!vriop»ient  in  FoRtji^uitdAry  Kdu Cation ; 

(2)  Ueviw  St4^t«wi(U'  planning  and  jniurm&tiw^  funttioij*  in  Vart  A; 

(3)  Elijninntf  11;%  N*ti<»Mii.  Aavii^o-  CouacU  oihCvntinmug  EUuca- 
tU>ii ;  »nd  *  • 

(4 )  Kcdetigu  Title  I  a«  follows ; 
Vart  A:  Education  Owtr^wh  Progrjwui  fuiukd  *t  $2^  million  foN 

FY         ^0  million  for  YY        |40  lULllicm  for  FY         IIiO  reiUwi 
for  FY        aiui      miUion  for  >T  ^990; 
Pitft  B:  liUr^cy  Training; 

Part  C;  Kduoitioiml  Fiogranw,  for  Coir«:tion»i  Kaciliti**; 
VArt  D:  V«t«r*iii  C«f t  of  Iiiitrui'tion  Vrogrjun. 

Th«  re"vj*44  Tit^  11  will  includfi  tlie  nxsijor  m>r»r>\  programs ;  Kesource  - 
l>evt>Iopnient"nr>uit*  «nd  Tr»i»ii\g  <P«rt  A)  luid  Kt«€iirch  »i>d  l>€v4QpUKJnt 
GtikuU  (Fiii-t  B) .  Th«  Ueswch  Library  function  wili  U  r*»t*in4fd  in  the  projH)»ed 
rev'jsions.of  Title  11  of  the  Avt,  while  thv  PeriodicitI  Cej»t«r»  for  Kor^iifn  jUn^ 
Mj^t^^ia]*  H  ill  be  pUmrinTitlp  VI  of  tht?  Act. 
in  ordwr  to  impwvc-ihe  delive)*y  of  jibriiry  r»o«xc«*  through  title  the 
fo^Wwiiig  recomn>«nd*tion*aT«  ni*dt :  ^  . 

( 1 )  Target  rciowrpc  d€v*loj>jneni  jjfrant*  on  nK^y  Khooli  by  ^it»bli»ii- 
*    ittgcrittris  which  njuat  be  nv6t  in  Older  to  receive  ^i^ntnt; 

(2)  Place  nw)r«  emphwip  on  technologic*  «nd  »tren^thening  ntinvrity 
wducMion  progratn*.  (T)*ining,  K<**eikrch  iUid  D^vtlypn^ewt) ;  . 

i:^)  EHnnnat*  Vnti  D,  except  fur  th*  foreijifn  Iw^Eua^t'  periodic*]  »>'»- 
titm  whidj>ro«ld  be  tran«ferred  to  Titii"  VI  ;»nd 

(4)  F4itAUi$)i  »  unit  in  th«  Ome«  of  i'o»tiecoiidftry  Kdwi*tioti  r«- 
iipon*ibl«  fo^jtll  library  progriwn*, 

LK  lU^-4JSSTmmUNAL  AI0 

Th<  r4?»wi^liritle i>f  include  four  ^mtX» :  •  ~ 
Part  A: "Strengthening  in»titntigt»» j 
Part  Bi  The  Black  Coriega  and  Univerwty  Act; 
Part  C:  Ch*li«ni:«  Grant*; and 
V«(tt  D:  Uiapaniclnititutiont' 
Part  A  iD«on)yrat«*  the  current  eligibility  criteria  (Pell  Crant/Campus- 
ba»ed  award*  and  low  educational  and  ir^nei-al  txi>«nditurv«)  and  the  program 
activitiH  i«  Part  A  wid  U  cJf  tHte  IH.  The  aO  percent  aetaaide  for  junior  and 
commu&ity  C4j41ege«  ia  ratai}^  In  addition,  th«  cliaugtMi  are: 

(1)  Clarify  Part.  A  eligibility  to  aaaure  continwinK  eligibility  for  *!! 
planning  iiranti  (ont  year)  and  3-5  year  griUit  recipient*,  whii6  ali  4-7 
ysssir  grante«i  would  b«  danied  fuxthtr  *cce»a  to  the  proj^rajn,  exctjpt  for 
Challenjre  Grant  purpoaaa,  mlm  grant4hi  a  waiver  (provided  for  in  Uw) 
by  the  Secretary?  ■  >. 

(2)  Ketjuire  ilve  S^rotJU^  to  n*«  the  moat  recent  and  relevant  student  ^ 
aaaUtance  data  in  ma5<ing  eliKibility  detenninatioiia,  i.e.,  advancing  the^ 
baae-year  one  year  forwani  following  ciich  annual  grant  cycle; 

^3)  Eatabliah  a  mandatory  waiv^  nie«hani»ni  for  inatitutiona]  eligi- 
bility and  A  diicr«tionafy  "wniver  jfoveming  eojjtinwing  program  -participa- 
tiufi  (beyond)  the  aevin  y«r  gr*duatioii  dat*)  wk^n  ^tts^n  »tatulory 
criteria  ftr«  n>«t ; 

Higher  Kdvcaik^  Act  Amendmeata  ef  im 
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(4)  M»mUU  tha  jOI  jfcdmijiiitrAlivt  pnjviiion*  digibility, 
um  of  fundi,  pn>iji:m»  «ctiviU4»,  eUr..  U  iiwlnded  in  r«gvI«tion«  whkh- 
comaly  with  th«  .^toiniikjitive  i>w»dwre«  Act  wid  t)i«  Higher  Eduatipn  ' 

1(5)  Vtl^  Fmx^  B  of  TiU«  III  •ntintJy  iuvd  nHjoiro^       of  both  Pdl 
Gr>A  Ami  gampua-hWrt  IHtu  IV  ^^etp^^y^^     ^tnniflf  imtitutioiml  dljii 
b4lity\mkr  F»rt  A ;  j^l 

(6)  Kxt4Njd  ih«  CTdwT^uj^t  grant  pn»vJ»ioa*  of  th«  Ch»littyre  Ovmi 
Act  Am«i^dra«^U  of  l&iiS  (PX.  9^8-0*) , 

Th^  fclbmnjr  •utliwiaUUwT  kviU  would  b«  eiUblimhed:  (1)  $i7§  miJIion 
m  FY  for  Pari  A.  incrcMiag  th»t  smoynt  by  |26  miUiun  for  fi»aii 
year  tiier©»ft«r  thruu*h  19^.  Tb*  Piut  C'«uthorixAtion  in  FY  1^  wouUJ  be 
150  roiiliwi  ^Ay^^M  incrMM  by  HO  million  e*ch  1i*c*]  yew  through  KV  1990. 

H.R.  5*40  wUUIahe*  a  new  P*rt  B  of  Titl#  ill.  The  BUck  College  jind 
Unwmity  Act  Tht  propowKi  n«w  Fart  B  in  the  Higher  i::diK*taon  Act  wpuld 
»u4h<^ii€  five  yean  of  a  t^n-year  progrAi  of  capitiU  infusion  into  cath  of  Ui« 
hiat4>rkAiIyAr*ditiim*lly  Wack  «)ll«g»«  to  cjuriy  out  tbt  following  »^tAvitie» : 

(1).  Piut^hw  or  Jittia  of  Uboimtoiry  •Quipimmt  foa^  uta 
or  riMarch ;      *  ^ 

(Z)  Coitftruction,  maiiitanaiKra  o*-  r^iabijiUtioji  of  cia*aroo4»,  library 
Of  kbur«tory  facilitiaa;  « 

(3)  Pre^m  ^ViJopro^nt  in  diacjpUim  wh«r«  BlacJs  AittfiricAui  AT*- 
uarapraa«nt#d(  or  vjMJarTtpraaented;  and 

ii)  Purchaaa  of  Ubrary-  matarUIs  inclydinx  book*,  p^riodkAla*  micru-^ 
^    film  and  faciliti««  for  ahAring  thi»e  And  otMr  tnat«rial*.  ^ 

Th»  ioAtitution'i  award,wo«}d  be  bj**d  on  th«  number pf  fyll  time 
knt  iVTB)  PaJI  Grant  necipienU  in  att«mUnc«  al  the  inatituiio})  durinjc  the 
Khool  yeAr  iflin>adiat«Iy  prectding  enactment  of  th*  law.  The  If glalatiojj  provide 
incvntivaa  to  inaUtwikma  whi^h  r^Uin  and  graduate  atudeaU  witiiin  five  (5) 
y«ara  ami  addiUcnaJ  incentive*  to  thoae  inititutioo*  whoae  graduate  Are  ad- 
mitted to  graduate  and  proff^ionai  achooli  in  courtee  of  itudy  or  acad^nic 
ditoipline*  in  which  Black  Americana  underrepriwnted,  the  legiilation  re- 
quire* the  ftxUtence  of  An  i»»tit«tiooAl  deveto^WJit  plan,  and  r^>onitoring  and 
•ccountiny  for  Vederal  grant  fund*.  The  JegiiUtion  Ai»o  requiri*  maint^iance 
of  f uU  accreditation  and  each  FTK  PeU  GiWnt  recipient  ia  weightAd  accordiRg 
to  th«  Added  «»at  of  edm-Atkg  A  dil^advalita^pil^^rttident  At 

The  authoruAtiott  for  y Y        wouid  be  |150  miilion,  riaiag  $10  miUion 
•Ach  y to  1200  miUioa  in  J^y  i990. 

FArt  C  cofitiQiies  the  current  ChAlknge  Gr*»t  program,  with  winor 
modifkAtioos. 

Thenew  Part  1>  provide*  for*  ^tA»ide  of  |I0  iniUion<or  J5  percwit  of) 
in  Part  A  fund*  for  Hiapaaic  inatitutiona,  Hiepanicinititutio};*  muat  meet  the  ^ 
Part  A  iligibility  criteri*  fknd  hAve  a  40  v«n:efit  Hiapanic  atuduit  anxollmAtit  AU 
Part  A  «5igA)llity  WAiver*  will  Appl>  to  PatI  D. 

The  jyapanic  co^j^  letAaide  And  waiver  proviaioiK  are  eepeciaJly  impor- 
Unt  to  U)w-€o*t  pwbi«  ij>*titytK«w  (in  Caiifomia,  Texa*  and  Xorth  Cardh'na) 
an^  aoine  private  in»tituikm«  which  keep  ct«ti  low— in  order  to  provide  acc«a« 
to  lower  inctmw  student* -a^d  AJne  unabJe  to  reAch  the  SecreUry'a  minunal  point 
totai  for  iaatitutionAl  tligibllty.  TbeM  inatitution*  poeataa  all  the  chajracteriiticf 
of  iewi  weJi-deveioped  InaUtiitioua;  however,  their  i^udenta  do  not  have  "high.  :* 
AverARe  Peli  Grant  a^^d  ca^ipua-baaed  awAftia"  becauae  of  low  tuition  at  thaae 
imtitiiUoiva.  Comn^uiiUy  caW^m  and  four-year  iiiatitution*  in  CAlifortiiA  and 
Texaa,  and  tw^yaar  VocAtiojaAl-TechjaicAl  achooia  la  North  Caroliiw-  wouki 
benefit  frons  tiie  mandatory  waiver  proviaioo.    '  "  ^ 

HiglMx  ICdu«Atioii  Act  AMfladweiate  ol  mi 
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^.  Tlj|^urr«nt  Fcdl  Qmnt  progrftSi  wauTd  ht  rmunUintd  iU  entitknitnt 
iiUim  clwirnsJ.  JUximum  Awjird-  kYftU  would  tw  incr»Md  to  .nsHwrt  th«  ia- 
.cre«M«  in  tht  cost  of  higher  edut^tion.  The  p*nuiieWr»  of  the  Family  Contribu- 
ik>«  S€l>*dul#,  for  the  inoit  i»rt,  »r«  c#Ubiii^i#d  iu  t)i©  iUivte  with  ti}<'  Secretary 
allow^i  only  tu  do  sstujuaI  upd«tii)f.  A  m*»t<r  4:*kiid*r  for  tK«  »^iwJi»nt  »id 

•tucknt"  will  pmlud«,  with  tJie  extepUou  of  gr»du»t*  »lud«iit».  a  p^WK^i  f  roiu 
b^ing  )d#p«n4«iit  m  one  ac^mic  ymv  mad  l^c^ig  inikpcRckat  ia  tJ;»«  next 
KCidimic  yg>u:-  Th»  Simoii  bin  ^ :        f  . 

(1)  FrovidM  th»t  the  *co*t  of  attendance'  he  bjued  on  *  3  tier  formula 
ti«d  to  the  »tud«Mt'»  Viviv^  jatu&tioB,'»nd  t3«i  75  perc^  fd  twitioii,  few  A»d 

'  ttijuirrd  books  would    covered  by  Pell  Grant* ; 

(2)  E*t»bU#h«  new  fuJiUiuR  trigger*  tied  to  tiie  Pell  Oi-smt  nwxmium 
(f,^,{XH)  Tfc\K'V  inf!»t«l  by  the  CiM  minusi  1  percent  each  year  through 
FY  191)0)  for  CvUegw  Wojrk  Study  and  the  luttitytioiial  Block  Graut; 

{'4}  Vermita  aay  itudwit'up  to  tlve  years  of  Pell  (fraat  eligibility  »»  an 
undergraduate  awJ  eligibility-  for  Hi*  firat  year  of  graduat^r  or  profdaaioaal 
iChool;  ■ 

 *       ii)  K»tabli*lie«  Peli  Urant  a»  an  eiititlement  m  order  to  awure funding 

aviiilablUty  io  ^ligibk  student*  a4ui  pUci  it  on  tlje  aaxoe  footiixg  as  the 
G ua ran t«>ed  Student  XA>an  progi*ai)2; 

(5)  K5t»bli»h«a  a  »tatutvry  def«)ition  for  tlj*  "independwil  student" 
which  pre«*inie»  dep^ente  for  all  itudenta  btrkfwage:W  (and  iiidt'{>end«ncf 
for  all  over  .age  24»  except  graduate  or  profeajiioi;^!  *cho<^  v*^^^^"^ 
vet^rai)*  whi>  wpuki  be  preaumed  jJidaiHmdfint  upon  enroLlmAt),  unleac  tlie 
!^tud«ntsaueatabli«ht]iath«orih«:  .  ^ 

(a)  Has  not  and  will  not  be  L'iaimed  a$  a  depcntknt  on  the  tax 
return,  for  aither  the  year  6f.ft;j plication  or  th«  immediately  preceding 
year.by  any^wrent  or  guardiah;  '  ' 

(b)  Haa  not  lived  ajid  will  not  livp  with  any  pai*eht.pr  guardian 
■  for  more  thaniixuvontiia  during  fcivoaeyeaxa;  ■ 

(c>  lUs  not  receivett  and  will  i>ot  receive  more  than  irmi 
^     any  such  j>arcnt  or  g\w»rdiau  during  eitlier  of  thoae  yean ;  and 

id)  Had  an  independent  source  of  incotne  sufficient  io  indicate 
fUiaucial  independence  during  such  imiBediately  preccrding  year. 
CoUege  Work  SUidy 

•  Kxcf'pt  for  tlie  allocation  forraula,  and  a  n*'xible,  discrt-tiijnavy  li)  jiercent 
"sptaside"  for  graduate  atudenta,  tlie  Col Work  Study  program- should  b* 
^retainpd  undiangcd. 

The  new  ailocatkm  fonnula  would  eltminattj  §t»te  «]k>tinent  portion  of 
tho  eurn^nt^law.  Under  iWe  new  formula,  the  amount  of  Colkge  Work  i>tudy 
money  ;ui  institution  m^is-es  would  be  determined  by  Uu!  sum  of  two  factors  in 
the  *im\e  ratio  to  the  total  of  the  swns  for  nil  t'liiflbl^  in*tituiiotiA. 

(1)  The  tot4d  amount  of  Pell  Gr^nta  nuwia  to  student*  at  that  institution 
the  pri^vious  year;  atid  '  I 

(2)  The  total  ju^uiii  of  guaranteed  siudeut  loans  imide  to  stjideuts 
during  the  previous  yc?«r.  ^ 

A  90  percent  hold  liannJusa  will  prevent  any  institution  from  exj^ericncing 
a  precipitous  di'cHne  in  this  CWS  allocatioti.  AtUitoriWition  for  the  iiro^raiii 
should  n\chiise4  %o  f$Oi)  null  ion  for  19S€,  $6^0  mill  ion  for  imi,  $7U0  mikion 
for  VJm,  $750  million  for  md,  and        million  for  JSlK).  ^  f 

V  - —  ■  f  ■ 
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TTif  curmit  lystas  of  student  flxwciil  wUtwic*  includina:  th*  two  c*mpu«- 

♦xUTi»j  ve  n?gui»tionS;  *»d  allowt  tco  titUe  iaatitutioiml  discreUon.  Whjit  «iua«nU 

d«  benefit  by  recdviMif  »MUt4U3c«  from  Umj  prugriMiw,  . 

wikJi  to  be  d«»ir«d-  -  -  • 

to  receive  «ji  AH>o«jit  wjuiJ  to  whut  tiwy  rt€fiv«l  f«r  the  three  pi^j^nwui  in  ' 

funding  for  »tud«t  fimuwisU  M4i«Sjinc«  io  Titk  'IV  Eligible  Stwd«nt*.  but  thf y 
would  have  thj  dUcretiou  to  ui»)ie  xT»nt«,  to  €xt^ud  or  to  «xp«nd  aw*rda  undf r 
thf  Coll^jff  \>%k-Study  progxiwii,  or  to  '*capitA3i*«"  ah  iiwtitiitioii»l-b*4«d  loMi 
pnojrr»ai.  Th«  Unifortn  Methodology  m\d  <^iir  a>*tpm»  i»pproved  by  th*  St\:re^ 
t^ry  would  W  i»«d  to  Oftfirmine  iKjdent  eligibility.  UmWr  th«  IJuifomi  Method- 
ology, a  >t«d«lU**  *ad  fjqnjly'*  j'Woiti*  it  iww]y*«J  Jilong  with  ^«iy  $igj)ific*jit  ' 
«fxp«nws#  for  imda^al  cAn»,  empluyiVnt,  unujiual  fin*ncUI  situsitioM^  the  number 
of  psopW  in  the  fmuiiy  »nd  the  ounil^r  attending  po»t*«>coml*ry  injititiJtjo»»  to 
det^rujiiMf  whether  31  itudent  neeiU  iWeJJt  Wnci»l  *Mi*Unce  ami  if  »o,  how 
much.  I'he  following  »t4tutiry  criteri*  wia  bt  ipplied  to  «li  »tu^t»  applying 
fur  iu»titutiti4Ui]  Block  Graxit  funda: 

(I)  i43ro;j«d  or  »«ctpt€d  for  ejswToUjat«t  »t  an  eligible  jsmtitMtion  of 

higher  odiioition;  '  ^  . 

V2)  Carrying  or  planning"  to  carry  at  h^i  one-Jialf  thf  normal  luH-tmie 

workload  for  th«  court*  of  atudy  ii^  aludent  i«  puniuw^  am  detwmii^ed  by , 

tbe  ikatituUosi ; 

(3)  Maiutainlijg  "»atisf*ctor>'  progreaa''  toward  a  degree  or  sjerUficate 
the  atudent  j»  pursuing  accotxiiijg  to  the  »tABd4mia  Ami  practi«»  fli  the 
tutioR  at  which  the  atudentiiiuatjewdance;  . 

C4)  Owe  no  refund  on  granU  pnrviouiiy  received  at  %ud\  inatitution 
under  Title  IV  or  be  iudefauU  oai  ajiyioitn  from  a  student  loan  fund  *t  *uch , 
iiuUtu^Km  or  a  lojwj  mad^,  in»ur«d'bri£iiai'ant«ed  uiider  l^i^^^ 

File  with  the  if^titutioa  of  higher  »ducati^u  which  the  atudent 
iiitends  to  attend,  or  is  ^tinwiing,  a  »t^t*ni«nt  that  the  inowy  ^ittribu table    ,  ^ 
to  »uch  grant,  loan  or  loan  guarantee  wili  be  ;j»ed  solely  for  expenm  related 
to  fctUindance  or  continual  attendance  at  such  iftititiitian ;  ' 

rrefftr»oc«  for  grajit*  io  alwIeiiU  who  «iiiioi»itaU  ^jicfpUonui 
»eeJ/  and  / 

(7)  Dcnioiat rated  fiivaut^ial  noed.      ,  ' 
Atotio/w  to^  inatitutiotHi  would  be  Uued  011,  tho  »ame  aiJotmetit  formuls 
H»  that  propoeed  for  the  Co)l«ge  Work-St;jdy  prograuj.  Ka^h  in«litution  wo«ld   '  ■ 
bo  held  hanniw  for  th^ftrtt  yrar  HL.the  KV  1985  kv^]  (for  gEOG,  NDSL  ajid 
S&IG ),  Aft«r  which  a  90  jHinrent  JioId-hatniWaa  would  apply,. 

.  For  those  inatiUitiona  who  currently  h^ive  a  revoH'iiig  fund  in  tl|e'  NPSt 
prugTsun,  the  monie*  ciirrefitJy  available,  k)*n  paper  not  yot  collected,  and  any 
fund*  collected  in  the  futut^  could  be  u»ed  to  operatc-au  institution*}  k>an  pro-  ' 
gram,  rtl  the  opdoa  of  the  i^iMtituUoH^  No  nvore  than  on<^haif  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided the  inatitutiomil  Btock  Graiit  c^ld  be  u*ed  to  ^'cjipitali^e**'  rates  would  * 
have  further  restrlctiuna  placed  on  their  use  of  blo*:k  gr^uit  fund*  for  iijan 
purpoeas.  An  agreement  with  t^e  Secr^tai-y  wiIl,8;>eU  out  operational  term*  and 
condition* -basi«d  on  statutory  eligibility  and  payment  provisioiu,  assuring 
timt  ii^titutionai  lo^in  coUectionA  niu<t  ni«et  certain  sUndards  if  the  institution 
is  to  continue  Maing  jiy^tittftional  block  grant  funds  to  capiUhze  it^  institution*! 
loan  progr&ifi.   *  _    ^    ^    _ 
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Gv>^iiU^  Stvdeni  Iw«  ■*    ■  ■ 

The  Gu&Timtced  Student  Loan  pr^^^rami  .h*»  wDr)c«d  weiL  The  c}s»Jige»  that 
'  «T«  proposed  art  for  tlie  mo^i  |»rt  aainixw^txative  and  jfeared  to  cojitam  Federal 
-    co«ta  iu  ti^  program  whila  at  tii«  i«a«  tiua^^^Mtaiiuiig  ac««M,  to  lo*n>  for 

•donmj  ,  ,  ' 

(2)  Hi*  6  perctat  origination  fefHiHiiaWeliminatiKi; 

(5)  Kach  Stat#  will  b«  «iicoura«ed     wtRljliah  aw-m^socy  to  mvt  ai 
a  Um^rof  la«t  jtHwii;  '  , 

(4>  A  proviaiou  makM  the  int«rieiit  rat«  <m  GiSLi  a»<i  uuaubwdiied 
U>ana>«ns'itivetot'iKingandfanin|rT-binrat«t;  - 

(6)  The  Ip^cial  alk>w»iice  i»  reduc^tl  by  on»-haIf  of  t>ii»  |>ercej)t  W 
■  t)ir««  pei-cent  above  the  bond  equiva3«4t  of  tho  T-Uii  raU  prior  U  U^piiuiilig 
of  the  repayment  of  itudent  loaoi ; 

(6)  Stud*at»  would  h*vc  the  option  of  consolidating  eiigiWe  ttutWnt 
■      loans;  prior  to  entering  re;iaynient,  with  a  lender  holding  «"y  0"e  of  it* 

ouUtajiding  kw'iw  or  th«  Student  LoaJi  Markatijijf  Awciatioii,  The  repay- 
\     meut  period  may  be  extended  Up  to  15  years; 

\  C?)  A^l  conaolidation  kww  wiil  bear  a  current  intereat  rate  of  9  percent, 

V  atudent  AX^'k>aas  are  included,  then  the  iiitareat  rate  woitK  Ut 

10-5  j>«rcent ; , 

\  (8)  Stdte  guaranty  agenciea  wiU  be  required  to  return  the  Federal 
«    advance* "for  the  program  within  five  years  after  receiving  them ; 

(S>  All  studentji  ^vjU  have' to  undergo  a  '*i>eeila"  ieei  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  the  ppogt^m; 
'  .  -        "  ; "        (to)  A  pjTOvision  will  be  included  to  enhance  tiie  iHpartment  of  Edu- 
c|itk>n'i  capacity  to  facilitate  cclleclion  of  GSI-^  inciuding  xnaicing  all  loaw  . 
-  payable  to  the  student  and  titr  institution ; 

(U)  Underjrraduate  student*  will  be  allowed  to  borrow  up  to  $3,000 
and  graduate  student*  will  be  allowed  to  borrow  Xkp  to  $7,000  annually  under 
.  .GSJrt 'While  parent  borrbwer«*will  be  i?»iIowed  to  ?K>rrow  their  parental  con- 
tribution in  an  uaaubaidixed  (V*r«nt  Loaa*  for  Undergraduate* 
Student*)  loan*; 

(12)  Any  agency  participating  in  the  GSL  program  will  be  rsquir^d 
to  tioUfy  Congrca*  of  au>'  new  lending  programs  in  a^dva3»ce  of  their  imi^e; 
meniation ;  and 

(13)  A  maximum  adjusted  groa*  faJuHy  income  of  $e5,(X)0  wili  be 
eitabiiahyed  by  law,  defining  famjly  incunje  eUgibiiity  for  the  QS t  progran*.^ 

TJTU:  V— TEAGSKR  PREPABATION 

This  title  easentially  was  eliminated  by  the  Education  Consolidation  and 
Improvement  Act  of  19ai.  (S^.X*.  07-3^).  Therefore,  ih4  title  ha*  beaa  eotapietely^ 
-      ■  re^s*tten.  This  >^iU  accomplish  several  obi ectivw.  , 

, :    (1)  Ue^in  the  geiieral  pun?o*e  of  the  title,  Teacher  Freparataon  and  Pro- 
'  fesaiona]  Improvement,  in  the  Higher  Education  Act 

•  '    (2)  Reflect  reconnnendation*  of  the  Merit  P*y  Task  Force, 
.  V     (3)  Res^vnd  to  current  denjand*  for  teaciierimprovenn^nt. 

In  order  to  ^jtti-act  the  most  talented  studenU  to  teaching,  the  legislation 
will  eatablish  10,000  ment^based  !ichoTarshii»  (CVj  V.  Perkins'  Scholarshi])*) 
for  high  Khool  graduate*'  who  wj*h  to  enter  the  teaching  ppof€s*ion.  The  top 
B  percent  of  stiidenu  woUld  be  eHjnble  for  tlie  $6,000  scholarshijier  wliich  WouM 
be^repafd  by  graduates  through  teaching  service  (two  years  of  service  for  each 
year  of  scholarship /vssistance  received)-  These  schoJarsiiip*  would  be  granted 
in  addition  to  any  Title  IV  student  jissistance,  as  long  a*  tiie  cost  of  sttei^dance 
at  the  iiutitution  wore  not  exceeded  in  totalling  th^Titk  5V,aid  and  the  Perkins' 
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Schoknhip.  StAtM  jmi*t  ii^wiit  a  vkii  for  ouUiiunn;  tilt  »^tiPB  criUri*,  pro- 
cedure*  for  nttMXing  «wjird«,  and  ho\r  tM  proynm  purpgw*  will  b«  »cJij«v#d, 

Jhe  bill  wo^ld  «*t4bli»h  *  T*]«ited  T«ii«?her  r«Ik*khip  W  mroftiii*  out- 
»Ufiaiijtf  t««ch«n  »iid  to  ?ieUin  Uxm  in  tl«mf  aury  auid  »«icojid*ry  »dwol  »y«tf«ni. 
Tlu'  a w*rd  would  ij«  *  »25.000  f «lk)W»2ii p  for  twu  lfi«c2^ni  iti  e^ch  <SHigrm»ioi\$l 
district  .(*nd  one  6w:h  for  the  PUtrict  of  Coltimbi*,  Puerto  Rko,  tt^e  Virs:iji 
I»Uijdi&nde»ch6f  thet«rntori«}.Th«f«JU)>v'^ipcoi:ldbeu»^  . 
study,  mearcU  or  trAvek  Th*  J*w  wowid  re^juirt  tH»t  th#  necipieiit  rttum  to  the 
wme  Khool  di»txict  to  Iti^ch  f or  »t  kMt  two  y«*ri  foUowkg  th«  oo»-yw 
f#Uow&hip.  '  .  _ 

The  bill  will  iTiitUt«;»  rwition*!  pn^frAin  of  inatitutet  imd  worJwhopt  for 
sipproxini^t«^y  200.000  •duc*ton  a  y«ir.  The  traiwirt^  would  include  JwJvjttcwd 
]|i»truct>on^  lU  »ubj«ct  mMXimr,  Umshiag  UchiUau«l  tmd 
P«wfomMwk«.  • 

The  I«g>«lAtH}i3  would  providt  fuiiOlnji  to  devfiop  pit«T»mi  Xq  pwi^  pro- 
f«ik*ion*I  d«velopm«i^opportunitk«  fortwkc^r*, 

Th«r6  wiji  »  progr»ri  of  iitmU  to  coilfjgre*  mud  unSv«tiitJ^  to  f«nd  re- 
»«iirrh  *«d  fncwlty  impn>v«u©ttU/to  aimm  tb#ir  progr<im«  *nd  introduc*  cui^ 
rkulum  ch«nj:e*,  t«chno]ogiei  luid  ^nhAnc*  practic*  t#*cbiaff  •xpfr>«aoH  ia, 
i&Mch^r  prepjtrMioa  progr*ni»,  ' 

FuodiM*  will  be  AuthorU«d  to  a»tja>Il»h  exisiipUry  pn)inuj»  to  ORCOwr as« 
Khool*  of  Aditf^tku)  to  T»d«»ign  «n4  txptriomt  with  tbcir  t«*cb«r  tx»iwji« 
protranu* 

H,R.  $240  dlr«rt»  tM  Sfcr»Ury  of  ikJ«c«tion  to  th*  current  siui 

future  iwpply  of  t#«ih€r»  in  Xht  United  State*  lOKi  the  territori**^  juid  xwiudatoi 
a  itudy  by  th«  J^atioujU  Inttitut*  of  i:dw:*tiQ^  of  t«jw;b«r  tsvaiuatiou  mtWtif 
attd  further  xe#**r«h  and  dfv«Joj]^nt<>f  xww  evsluatjott  meth^ 

T>i«  Kerit  Pay  TaiJc  Forc«  r«romin«Jid«i  that  partjicr»hiyii  be  fo«U;red 
betw*«n  coJJtjfw  aivd  el«m«ntary  jwid  a^wudary  Khools.  i-^uudio^  for  these  pro-  ' 
gram  will  provide  for  4irect  imivT6r»ity  invoJvwnent  with  »chool»  in  their  com- 
niwnity  throujj h  TOwuring  ot  techooiuKy,  faculty,  j|d  coftiuiutios  on  BUUkag«m«Bl 
and  ^dJuiiiUtratiott,  The  f Mudisg  will  be  baae^JL  a  joint  applkatkon  by  school 
orf<})Oo1di»tfJct»udth«colkieormiiv«r»ily. 

Finally,  Title  V  provide*  ''luch  »uiiia"  authoriiationa  for  the  P^rlUna' 
Scholanhipa'and  the  Talented  Twhi-r  Fellowihipe  fgr  the  five  fiecal  year*  b#- 
g-innlng  in  FY  Summer  institute*,  workahope  ajid^oih«r  profewioiMil 

development -attivities"  are  authorfietl  *t%U  miiiiou  for  ««ch  fiacaJ  year,  with 
the  fim  150  jiiiliion  reeerved  for  »wjajatr  jotetitut^  The  irwiaiaijyf^p rename 
)U'eautbaria^at|^BiUUoAieach.  - 

TiTUC  VJ^-Ojrri&RNAtWNAJU  KJOUCATION 
CtiUrr  for  Ini€rniUwt>sd  L'dUisUion  '   ^  >  ' 

pUbliabinif  a  r^nUr  for  Int«rftAtioju3  ikJucatWwit^ 
of  hducataon  will  help  to  ekvate  thii  critieal  f«n<!ti*)n  and  in»uJat*r  international 
educatioii  program*  from  the  Pcslect  and/or  hoetiJity  of  a»»i*Unt  eecrrUrie* 
whose  a^ndaa  do  not  include  thtee  pro^ranja.  The  Center/  under  a  Director 
AppiHUted  by  the  Seilnitary  of  Ediwtation,  wiii  provide  »txat^c  pUmuag  fpr  area 
and  foreign  iiji|:ua«?eitudiee, 

in  conaulUtioD  with  the  Director  of  the  C^ter,  the  Advieory  Board  fo 
InternaUunai  EducaUon  wiil  monitor  projcrsJiU  wid'adviicth^  S^^retary  of 
hduwtjon  on  such  i«u€«;  aa  trend*  in  ituiknt  ijiirolia^ent  that  might  portend 
ahortonnng*  in  fwtube  pooU  of .  rei:ioii:il  expert*  and  kn^ge  *pecialUt«;  the 
imj>act  of  intemaUofial  ©dwcation  prograni*  on  intenyitional  bu«in«»s,  foreipi 
policy,  and  educational  need* ;  and  language*  and  iirjas  of  tJ*  world  whidi  ahouJd  • 
be  con*iirered  of  special  copcorn  to  the  natioiMa 'BSuxity  anti  therefore  givan 
ntgh rrigrity.ioLrstu4y a,nd tupporL - . . .     .         .  . 
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'  f«lIow»iiip«  »ud  oth*r  flxnuaciia  wppprt  in  Uit  atm*  of  foreign  exchwajre*  *ikJ 
f<w«ign  Usgujw  *tudy.  Th«  CwUrXUI  thu»  b««M»«  )i  ,v)*ibk,  ctftUal  ipurct  of 
tvlimbi*  infonjMkUott  ott  th«t«  moM^t^,  progrwii*-  Thia  fimctip«  vdll  l^p  to 
ensure  IxrvAtkr  tiiutmfnftt^  of        iptaryn*lwvw  to  Uu;  geaeiAl  public. 

.  \'  ■ '        .  / 

Bec*u»#  of  the  »I*rniin«  dpclint  lB'tJ>«  Bumbw- of  fw^^ 
miucAtidn  who  jw*  »tudyi»«  or  tf^to*  *bm4r  tiw  kg>»ktio9  wiU  #atj>»tuJ  tii«. 

Faculty  »tudy , Abroad  wiU  b«  #tii»uJ*t«d  via  grant  «w*r<k  to  inatitutiow 
of  higher  •duc*tio;i  (witb  pjnl«rtiic»  giv«i  for  txawi  to  *rw  of  »p©tial 

v*U»  to  the  national  ialtriwt) .  IjiiUtvtion*  with     »m^lMi«it  of  l,0CH>1it4J^t« 
u     or  move  will  b«  aligibk  for  gmit*  toUJlIng  115  tinw»  the  atwiwit  auroUnwot 
Inatitutioiia  with  enroJlsmiU  unO^r  1,000  but  more  thaa  500  will  U  eUgibk 
for  gnuiU  totalling  tAythomatk»u  for  Faculty  St*idy  Ah*ic«4:  |1S0 

»iUion  for  t'Y  S6  an^  ««ch\>f  the  four  »«cct«tling  y»»rs.) 

Thft  S«cr«t4Uy     Educ*t5««i  will  alK>  be  authorise  t4/ award  j^^ 
»titution»  of  high«ir  «du«atioa  to  inabk  aUidwU  to  develop  fohjigii  Umguage 
iltiila  and  aucrew  their  kiKJwUjdge  of  foreign  cultum  and  aiw  through  atudy 
%bxh^  (Authojixatioa:  IS  miUioa  for  FV  86?       niiUioa  for  FV  61;  $i5  ■ 
nuiIU)n  for  >^      |20  xniiUoji  for  FY      mid  $25  ttiimcn  f^^ 

*  Both  faculty  aiid  atudsnt  atudy  abroad  granU  will  b®  awar&ed  acixjrdiiig 
to  a  H»t  of  priority  Uuiguagw  and  ar^  ds^smd  by  the  Adviaor>'  Board  to  be  of 
»p*»ciAj  imporUww  to  th«  uatiojual  »«curity.  tha  vutaxuatioaal  trad*,  and  othar 
LQt«r«aU  of  th«  Uhlt^  StaUa. 

A  Foraign  Language  Ptriodital  q^iUr  wiU  U  aaUbl^ih»d  (Authoriwtiou; 

Funding  for  over»eaa  iangusge  c«nt«r»  admin istrat^d  by  th«  I>«p«rtHK!»t  of 
Education  wiU  rcceivVaddltioiwl  support  ( Authot-i*aUonf  $3.5  aaiUioa  foi'  FY  S6 
a3id  each  of  the  four  aucc^edlng  yeara.) 

..FinalU'r  »  new  Croaa^NaUoual  Study  Fund  icr  reaaaa^  will  ^tshliiht^ 
(Authoriiatiou:  $1  miiUoQ.) 

TITLE  VIWONSTSUCTION,  RKCQNSTHtCTION  AND  ]miOVA110N  OF 
>     ^  ACADKHUC  FAdUTUBS  . 

Title  Vn  Will  b«  reviawi  to  eJiminAt*  the  exUting  State  allotwwiRt  formula*, 
but  to  maintain  the  baiic  purpwei/)f  th«  titk-  EmphaaiJr  howaver,  will  be  piac^ 
on  two  ar«a»;  <1)  low-intere*t  loana  fortiowjtruction  of  acadcanic  aJ)d  rewarch 
faiJilitiaa;  and  (2)  nuU:hiflg  grjinta  for  the  puTpl>^  of  Uboratory  and  inairuc^ 
^  tiomil  et^uipm^ntt  .  , 

The  propo»«d  ch»ng*»  will  be  divided  into  two  part*  within  Titk  VI  iT* 

(1)  Faxt  A— will  authori*^  "»uch  sum*"  , for  low-intar^"  loana  to 
iuftitutions  of  higher  c?ducatiou  for  cotut^'uction,  rehabilitution  of  renova- 
tion of  aaidtinic  faciliticf.  The  Secretary  wiU  make  aa^  juaure  auch  loan* 
fnni]  a  revolving  fund  upon  application  by  eligibie  inatitution.  At  leaat 
50  percent  of  the  total  (;pfit  of  the  proposed  project  muat  come  froni  private 
or  State  revenue  source. 

iZ)  Part  13— will  auUiorizo  $100  miiiion  annually  over  five,  year*  for 
matching  grants  to  eligible  inatitutiona  fcr  the  purchase  of  laboratory, 
reaearch  and  ot^ier  inatructional  equipment 

Higlktr  Kducntiofi  Aet  AmaAdJBtnU  of  ISSi 
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"    mix  vm-^4ioormAn\i&  KjittcATjoN 

turtjd   way.-  «R-<AJ»pvis  *iXidy  with  off-viUBpwji,  <KH;up^ilioa»l-rel«t»d  w^k 

Ccx)peraitive  islucAtiou  atmJenU  n*tio«wido  p*y  nn  *v«rag«  at  $6iX>  a  year 
in  F*dei»I  intomt'  xnd  employiiwni         Wjth  200,000  itiKJ«nt*  in  C4>ai>er*tive  , 
'  progTfM^*.  thi*  r€pr©»«nU  rtrvwitttf'.to  the  l!.>k,Tniwury  of  Uw  pwgiiitudc  of 
$120,000  p«r  year,        current  Fcdsral  iuvettif^t  hi  coopt-raitive  tyducAtiou 
mi4«r  Titie  Vniis $14,400,000.  An  800;:*  retura,on  tJ?i»^v«»U:i«it  is ijiipreiSAive. 

TiU«  YiH  culiii-giea  t}i«  iup^>ori  for  cooiwmtive  «<iucation  program*  thnnigli. 

Uv«  eduuitioii  progi-jun*.  The  prpgrwn;  would  be  authorised  at  ^  niillioii,  Ajjd 
b«  iJwitrdcd  to  iiwtitutioB*  meeting  crit*TJ4i  including  the  ability'  Xo  mtch  »t  25 
p«rc«nt  tiw  F#d#r*3  coutriUitic*,  »ut«ii*ij«i  vf  6vi^y6*r  plan  f«r  the 
progrjMTi, 

mix  IX^IUBpATK  liDUCATION 

Parti  Af  B  luid  £  wiU  be  «jLttfidttd  Ui  iiwir  prMcut  f&ri»  with  the  foUuwis^g 
mpdiftc^^tioiWT 

F*rt>--Authojriaitkm»  fc*-  FV  iSSli  tiu»ttgh  ISlH)  wiU  Ui  "»4icii 
nuy  be  nKeiiAry'*, 

..  Tht>  Cr*4iwt«       I'lvfeMional  Fdlowfcinp  Aw»rd  ceiling  will  be  ijjcnessed 
f i-orii  3^4,500 io  $9,000  JUiti  the  suth^jriaAtion  nicieA*«<i     $60  mfl^jon  in  FY  I»86, 
$70 mUk>B  in  FY  19iJ7. ISO miJiwn  in |:Y.,a^,- $^miUion  in  F\"  1989 »nd  $100/ 
millioH  in  FY  2990*  luktiUititfaa  wiU  give  priorit^^     ti^  ne^ditftt  ft(iKi«ut«  for' 

Tlie  N»tiOB»i  Gr»du«W  Fellow  Progntm  wijl  be  T*u«u»«d  tiie  "Jacob  K/ 
Jftviti  F«iioWfthip  pl'ogrj^u'^  Iter  hu&dr«d  iitaU  fifty  Jucrit-Uiaed  fc]U)w&hii>ft 
will  he  'SH'su^ded  *unu«UJy  f^r  graJluate  »tU4iy  ,i»  th«f  *rt«,  hum*iwti^  »iid  nocisA 
Ki«nce»  «nd  arew  of  ii«tion»l  int©Jwv4f*^if^^^."^  '^>'  Ikjard.  The  f«dlow»hip 
award  wiU  ba  $9*000  jukJ  the  pi-ogram  vmtbe  authorised  at  |eO  miUion.  ' 

Th«  CLKO  ProjfnwR  woMld\b«  mcdif^id  in  mijior  ways,  a»d  auUioriiatioji 
leveU  for  CLKU  woul^d  increase  to  $5  uiiiiioo  in  FY  1S86  sad  would  add  $  I  aiiUiWi 
«*ch yearthereaft«r through  FY  tSW. 

Tm^  X~F11ND  FOK  THE  XMPKOVUME^T  OF  SECONDABY  EDUCA- 
TION AND  THE  MINORIH  INSTITUTIONS  SCI£NC£  XMPKOVKMENT 
PHOGRAM 

FlPSi:  will  be  extended  as  a  sip^rate  entity  withiji  the  D^pailmcnt  of 
Education.  The  Hinority  In&ti.tutioaal  Scieiice  Intpi-ovemut  Frcgrarn  (MISIPX 
win  b«  «»l«bU«h«d  aa  aa«parat«  ^tity  ui^ditx  tit^X. 


ijjy^iEs 


TITUS  XJWUKBAN  UKANT  UNlVEJiJ 

Title  XI  authoriaea  an  VrhaH  Grajit  l^nhertity  Ptvgram  (»«c,  UOl-l  100 > 
for  tJie  purpose  of  aiding  urban  univeraitiea  to  help  addrfiU  urbaji  pvobl«n8 
and  to  make  their  mourw»  inore  raadily  asd -effectively  available  to  tiie  ijrUm 
eojnmynitie*  in  which  t)H;y  are  iocated.  The  authorijtatioii  for  tJii*  program*  is  > 
$15  jbilliou  for  FY  mi,  $25  mKHon  for  FY  $55  mUlioJi  for  F^  im,  $4^ 
million  for  FY  1984.  aj3d  $56  miiiion  for  FY  19&J, 

A  aimplc  extension  of  Title  XI,  aa  proposed" bj^*~K#f«;ej(f^ tat ivea  Ford  and 

^  .      Higl»<r  Ediioit^tt  Act  AmudmpU  of 
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TITLE  XU-^DOUliKNT  DKVSMPMKNT 

Thij  new  3)n)graiu  wouW  ,$600  milliwi  »vjuUbie  to  the  StcreUry  of 
Et!uc*tioii  to  ikwimi  iiwititutiun  ensk>wn>€nU.  The  maxiniwm  4kW»rii  an  institution 
ivwld  recf^ive  would  be  iM>0,(XK}  md  «n  iii*titution  H-.iU  l>«  eligible  for  aniy  one  - 
awiini.  Minimum  awavOs  viiould  to  $JOO,iX}Of  The  aswujit  »o  iii^titution 
m^vst  b«  bA»«Hi  upon  iU  ne«d  dsUrmnMid  hy  iU  iHiucMipimi  s^ud  general' 
'  expenditure  a»  cpmpareij  U>  oUht  similar  Jii5tilutions;  thu  iiun)bcr  of  xtudi^nU 
•iicn^JiJig  tlu'  iiuititutioii  who  receive  7;ecd-b;;sed  siuUvivt  iiiMiiu'ial  *&»jsiance 
from  Sill  source*;  the  aver^K^  iimount  ol'^tud«nt  WMiIstaiia*  m'i'ived  by  itu4ent* 
AS  compared 'to  the  avcrii^e  anWunt  of  'a*5i»tanctf  lect-lvcU  by  student*  at  com- 
pATAble  inititutioa^;  and  the  amount  of  on^kwiwrnt  tii»t  th«  inititutioAS  pOMes» 
M  compared  to  oth«r  finulAr  iiutiUitiou*. 

TITLE  XUI-^K:^KiUt  PKOVliSIOJJS 

The  (Icueriil  Provisions  section  esUibliihrs  new  ^uthorii«ition  levels  for 
Howikrd  Ujiiversity,  Calliiudet  Coli«g«  jwul  t}>«  X^tional  Ti^chnic^l  Imtitut*  for 
the  l>eiit'  t'of  KY  10^^  ;wld  "«uch  Sun;*"  ttUtho-riratioiiS  for  Ust'  r«muining  four 
fijic*]  yejtrs.  A  nt^w  authori^Mtion  for  the  John  \V.  McCkmii^civ  -J^iatitut^  at  tl>« 
t'Rirei-»ity  of  Ma*»*chvm'tts  is  »ijM)  provideth 

A  nuw'  number  Natioital  Advisory  CMuini&ftion  on  ?o«tsei' on daiy 
Ktluciition  is  iilso  4.\sU*bh»he4  to  advise  the  Secretary  and  the  Congn^is  oa  matters 
arreting  higher  e^ucution,  ij^ludiujj^  t'ontinwiiiK  educatioRf  student  assistance 
and  services,  college  librariiMi  aud  fiM^iUtieiy  ^!;u:h«a'  preptuation,  and  iuntitii-. 
tioiul  endowments.  • 

■    A  !>ew  provision  governing  con^rewiona]  review  and  adcption  of  all  regula* 
tiofi*  pjoniulguted  by  the  Depai  tment  of  Education  soverniiis  higi>er  rducatipn 
programs  is  als^r  included.  No  regulation  which  i&  not  adopted  by  a  joint  resolu- 
,  tion  of  Uie  Congre^^,  and  signed  by  tlie  Pr«»ideut,  would  b^couje  e^eetiva. 


/ 

/ 


Hifb^x  £4ae&iioJs  Act  Amendment  of  1564 
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CoifMiTmc  FOB  Languages  and  Diksctor,  CtouNca  tor  Language  and  Oiwa 
i2<TjtBXATiON:Ai  Studoucs,  WA&HINGTON,  D.C,  \ 

The  Joint  ^atioxial  Committee  for  Languages  supports 
A        H.R.  5240  reauthorizing  Title  VI,  International  |;diiCiition 
and  Foruign  Language  Studies,  of  the  Higher  Education  Act- 
JNCL  is  an  organization  coiapcsed  of  twenty-nine  of  the 
nation  *s  major  language  assj^ociations  representing  the  interests 

of  over  200 ^DDO  language  prof essionals  with" expertise  in  all 

«  ■ 

areas  of  the  field  including  technology,  the  less  cojmonly        ^  • 
taught  languages,  the  classics/  translation,  English  as  a 
Second  Language^  and  bilingual-education-    We  also  represent 
a  nujober  of  associations  concerned  with  the  relationship  ;of^x 
languages  to  technologyV  sucK  as  the  International  Association 

.of  LeaVning  Labo^-atories  and'tlxe  National  Association  df 

■  ,    ■    ■  . 

Self-Instructional  Lang^iage  Prograiuii*    JNCL  considers  this  : 
/^legislative  initiative  of  vital  importance  to  the  profession, 
our  students,  and  the  nation,  1,^ 

Recent  reports/  such  as  ^  Nation  At  Kiskt  Tht^.  Imperative 
for  Educational  Reform- And  the  Heport  of  the  Task  Force  on 
Federal  Elementary  and^Secondary  Educatioii  iH^X^cy  of  *he 
•  Twentieth  Century ^Fund,  have  addressed  the  decline  of 
educational  quality  in  the -United  States.    These,  along  with 
numerous  other  national  studies/  including  the  Keport  of 
,the  National  Advisory  Board  on  International  Education  Frograms, 
^     specifically  mention  a  national  need  for  increased  and  - 

improved  foreign  language  and  cross-^cultural  skills*  ^Schools, 
-  -       colleges  ai^  universities  mu«t  <&nstnre-that  their  gxaduatss 

have  the  knowledge  to  understand  world  events  affecting  them 
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and  tfi«i  langv^9**  skills  requir«5d  to  function  , effectively 
and  abroad^**  reports  the  Natioiial  Advisory  Board, ou 
International  Educatio^i  Prograxa*.    A  Ration  At  Risk  declares 
that  •'Study  of  a  foreign  language  introduce^  student s  to 
non-^Englishju^aking  cultures,  heightens  awareness  and  . 
comprehsnS^^Bf  one^s  ^native' tongue ,  an*d  serves^the  nation's 
needs  in^coiiWierce#  diploiuacy,  ^detense^^and  education^* 
Fiaxtherrobre,  tl||j  Task  Voxce  of  the  Twentiiith  Century  ?und  • 
rgports  that,  "From  a  national  perspective,  young  »en  and 
woaien  with  proficiency  in  foreign  l^guages  are  sorely 
needed  now  that  we  are- increasingly  involved  in  competitive 
trade  and  Investment  with  the  rest  of  the  wor^d,''  and  the 
f Carnegie  Fpundlktion  for  the  AdvanceiJient  of  Teaching  insists  , 
that  the  tiSae  has  cosne  ''to  stress  ^he  centrality  Qf  language 
ana  linVthe  cv^rriculum  to  a  changing  n4ti€inal  an4  global  ' 
context* *•    These  studies/  among  others^  leave  little  doubt"" 
^t  foreign  language  study  and  intetnatipnal  e4jication  ' 


*nave  experienced  declining  enrollaients,  teacher  shortages^ 
-  pro^M^ain  eliminations,  and  V  diminished  glace  in  the  curriculum- 
In  this  regard,  we  are  ^leas^d  to  consider  H^R.y  5240  |t» 
legislation  that  is  vital,  to  acJhieving  a  renewed  natio^l 
commitment  to  educational  excellence  in  our  nation's 
'  sii?hools/  ^         *  ^ 

^-^t  a  low  .^oint  a  few  years  a^b,  ^nly  fifteen  percent 
of  all  onited  states  students , *fxom  seventh  grade  through  S 
•   graduate  school ,  were  €mr<^l^  in*  the  study  of  a  forei^n^ 

.'  s  '  ■  ■ 

....  ■      .     .  V  . 
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•  language  •    That  figure  itself  was  probably  mi'slca(3|iig;y 

optimistic,  since  only  three  percent  of  these  studdnts 

pursued  a  foreign  language  beyond  the  second  year  of 

study.    Only  eight  p<»rcenAjbf  the  colleges  of  this  <coun try 

'required  a  foreign  language' for  admission.     Ev^n  in  those 

^pas  whore  there  wa»  evidence  of  increased  enr611ments/ 

the  figures' were  approxiw^^y '3^,00Q^  students  in  Arabic, 

10,000  in  Chinese,  and  11,0,00  in  Japanese,  out  of  a.  college  * 

^enrollment  of  almost  10  million.    The  Modern  Language     '    .  ^ 

Association  is  currently  in  the  process  of,  compiling  the  - 

data  for  the  last  few  years,  and  we  anticipate  that  we 

wiil  see  an  increased  demand  for  language  study ,  although . 

^  th^  nunibcrs  will  still  be  highly  inadequate  in  tergis  o^ 

'^V^'^.  ;P,«tional  needs,  ^It  .is  noteworthy,  as  well.  4:hat  the*  • 

inere4se^4  demand        largelx  in  ^^e«e  ^iptly 'named  "X^ess^ 

Coiamonly  Taught  or  Critical  Languages"  sucli  as  Arabik,^ 

;^  '  #  < 

.  Chinese,  and  Japanese..    /  ,  ,  '  <» 

Ad  the  ability  to  speak  the  languages  of  our  custoniers 
^^"^^^^^^  becomes  a  .necessity  for  survival  in  a  coijipetitive 
global*  economy^  our  schools  must  be  trailing  individuals 
with  the  language  and  cross-c^lturaX  skills  requisite  to 
success  in  international  markets .    Already,  tlje  inability 
to  communicate  in  otlier  languages  and  to  understand  other 
cultures  has  cos^,  and  unless  xectified  will  continue^ to 
cost,  a  ga^eat  deaL  of  i^ney  in  jRlssed  investii^nt  opportunities 
p^r  marketing  strategies^  inapproprfkt:©  Adv-ertising,  ai*d 
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^rveedless-tSistake*  ib  economic  planning  anS  forecasting »  , 
This  is  evidenced' by  the  fact  that 'the  United  States '  sJiar*  ' 
of  the  world 'export  marHet  has  d€clin«a  f  rom  ;f  if  teen  to   '  -  ^ 
twelve,  percent  in  recent  years.    It  is  thus  apparej^t  that  . 
if  America  is  to  tompete  with  bt^er  nations  ior  world 
warkkts^  among  ^th^  ^^equiremfintjs  its^  business  leaders  ^*ill 
have  to  meet  ii  tiie  ability  to  coiwaunicate  %*ith  foreign 
counterparts;  *  ^  f 

, ,  It  ■  is  eq\ially.  e6|e«tial  to.ouf  nHional  security 
that  we  underitand  the  cultures  and  ^actions  o^  our  inter- 
national allies  and  oompetitors.    The.  contributions  of  .  '  ^ 
foreign  language  coropetence  to  tJie  nation's  military 
capability  -♦dn  coiismand,  intelligence  operations,  logistics^, 
^^s^rvival  skills,  and  comunit-y  relations  are  vital  to  our 
nation's  security.    Without  Iwiguage  facility r  ^^^^e^^^^^^ 
specialists  are  .severely  iiiwited  in  the  "short  tejJQ.  and' are 
V  incapabie' developing,  accurate  Icfeger-tenu  analysis  ^  - 
'  based  on  an  \w3er standing  of  the;  culture  which  the  language 

conveys.    Only  with- language  ^n«ultural  Akxlls  can  wis 
'  h«ypc  to  conduct  efl&ctive  foreign  policy  ^i^d  enstfre  the 
integrity  of  our  national  defense*     ^  %  ' 

The  Joint  Kational  O^Somittee  for  languages,  on  befialf  ^ 

■.     ■  gf  '  .  ■.   •       '  -  *  ■ 

of  the  language  comm^Iijity,  <;(sa*iaer»  tli©  Title  VI  ^tovisiOBS 
of  this  legislation  essential  in  r*ctifying  our  national  V 
d«fi'ciencie«  in  foreign  langi^age         international  ediioation. 
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The  strongly  supports: 

^ '  The  creation  of  'a  foreign  language  library  of 
resource  ma'terials.  The  library  should  include 'printed 
materii^ls  as  well  as  audio-visual  and  co^pputer  softwarp 
materials,  arid  it  should  -serve  as  a  centr^al  information 
^  and  reference,  facility  on  foreHn  language  prograsns  and 
riilatod  acti'vities,  including  the  activitiu«.  of  professional 
<3^i5*iociations*  V   .  ^ 

,     2}     Tlie  establishinenj:  of  a  Xational  Center  for; 
Xnternat tonal  ^Education,     In  lig)>t  of  the  VrtaT  need  foi; 
coordination,  exchange,  of  information,  and  promotion  of 
iaterpational  education^  foruiyn  language,  and"  intiirnational 
exchange  programs,  JKCL  feels  that  the  idea  of  a  National 
Canter  should,  be  expanded  ij^entually  to  a* Natioixai  Endowment 
for  l^qternational' Education  sJimdlar  to  the  cycistihg 
Nati;pnal  Endowment  for  the  Humanitic^s  {^m)   and  National 
Kndo^Tient.  for  the  Arts   CNEA)  .     We  concur^  with  phc  Modern, 
Language  Asijociation  that  an  EndowweiH  could  serine  as  a 
"central  agency  for  monitoring  and  coord irilSiting  language 
activities,  developing  and  improving  .programs  of ^ instruction , 
a^d  gathering  'and  diissominatirig  information  related  to  , 
language 'study, "    JNCL  believer  th*t  coordination  of 
activities  in  languages ,  area  studie^,  global  education, 
and  exchanges  is  of  major  importance  to  national  security, 
diplomacy  and  trade.     Since  these  ai:a  national .  inteLirests., 
they  should  be  within  the  purview  of  a  unified  program 
^eveldi^ed  and  coordinated  by  a  federal  agency. 

3 )     The  ,fundinc|  and  expanded  use  of  rec^ionaj^ 
resource  centers.     Five  years  ago,  the  Presfident^s  Commission 
on<J'oroign  Languages  and  International  Studies  recommended 
"the  creation  of  15  to' 20  regional  centers  to  reinvigorate 
and  upgrade  ),ari5uacje  competency  and  cult^ral  awareness 
among  teachers Wljile  we  concur  with/ the  intent  of- 
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H.R*  5240  that  intensive  suiume^^  and  yeaX-long  langiiage 
Reenters  are  necessary,  the  establisl^nient  of  a  sot  of 
regional  li>nguago  teaching  resource  centers' might  include 
other  functions  as  well.  * Among  such  functions  wpuia  be: 

a)  additional  support  for  research  in  language 
^.  pedijgogy-  . 

Preparation  of  lan<jwage  teaching  materials  ♦ 
c)  promotion  and  support' of  teacher-training 
workshops  .       ;  .  i        *  , 

'   d)  -deverop|T^nt  of  cei-tification  standards, 
e)  development  of  self-instxuctional  proqrajRS, 

/  f)  d©velopmf?njt  of  programs  of  .individualized 

instruction,  A  ^  • 

g}  deveiopcient  of  language  testes ^ and  estafblishmcnt 
'    of  s^tandards  of  ^  prof iciency . 

,  h>  coir«ction  and^disseoTiination  of  information 

reiatini;  to  language  iearjjing,  including  ^- 
information  on  available  grant^- 
it  devclopj^ient  of  special  programs' .  in  •tri^sl.ation  , 
^  ..and  interpretation. 


4V    The  ostabliahmont  of  a  fund  for  conducting 
<;ross-national  studies.     Such  studies  w6uia  provide  a 
valuable  niechanisxn  for  program  evaluation  ^d  ideivtifxcation 
of  success ful\f or eign  languagS  and  international,  education 
programs  worldwide-    Several  studies  which  would  prova 
useful  have  been  ident^ifi^d,  including* 

a)  evaluative  research  on  existing  nationally-supj^orted 

language  ^program's*  . 

b)  research*.on  the  effective  use  of  institutes  and  \ 

other  inservice  programs  for  lai^guage  teacher s- 

c)  follow-up  suifvoys  to,  pbtain^ detailed  inforroat ion  * 

about  orograpjs  in  the  "loss  cossmonly  taught 
languages,  including*  resoajrch  on  proficiency 
levels/  student  population r  contact  hours, 
^    methods,  and  suatoriaXs  used,  ^^tc. 

d)  evaluation  of  st^dy  time,  national  prof iciency^ 

standards  and  cxajain&tions- 
-  It  "  -    ■  ■ 

'  e)  research  on  existing  applicatloiiiB'  of  ^reehnoic 
in  language  teaching,  t)ie  availability  of  ■ 
technology,  and  identification  of  model  proga^ajus 
on  a  global  scale*         <  ' 
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f)  A  survey  of  articulation  plms  op  other  pf^§ram» 
i      ^     of  sequei^ial  language  education- 

^^g)  A  survey  of  stu<ly-abroad  pro^raxasV  research  on 

existing  models,  and  an  international  conference 
'  of  experts  to  review  e\^luation  criteria  and 
factors  affecting  the  quality  of  pxogr|ims»  i 

h)  A  survey*' of^'tangyagc-f  or--bu^ines«  pro9;raiTi5  and 

es^pqrt  progf^raii^s  involving  linkages  between 
*     foreign  language  capabilities  an*"5^tionai 
*  ,  business  needi^.  •  \  ' 

i)  An  identification' of  types        support:'  and  funding 

provided  for  •"language  ant^  international  studies 
in  otha^c  nations**  ^ 

I'-^i)  An  as^ssmcEt  Of  the  extent  and.  the  type  of  language 
A  p:^^rarns  d^vsioped  -  f or  diplomatic  and*i|flitary 

\     '     usage.  , 

'    5 )     An  incroaae  in  the  number  of  grants  awarded  for 
faculty  study  abr^yl^  '  Since  foreign  language  education 
requires  constant  practice  ^.^a"  upgrading  pna'^kill., 
opportunities  and ^incentives  enabling  teachers  to  retain 
"and  enhance  thcir*^ilis  must  be  significantly  in^reas^. 
Mr^  Richard  Brod,  Pirectior  of  Foreign  Language  Proailuns 
at  the  MLA,  has  reported  that  **Kven  for  teachers  who  have 
received  training  of  high  qusflity  a;id  have  profited  from 
their  work'  experieuce^  revitalization  of  skills  and 
knowledge  is  a  periodic  necessity!*   'Mr*  Brod  insists 
that  "The  COiiiraon  phenojnenon' of^ 'teacher  burnout*  is 
particularly  critical  for  foreigri  languiige  toaqhers^ 
sinqfi  they  almost  inevitably  grow  '^rus^^*^  in'th^ir  language 
skills  when  they  do  i^t  have  regular , contacti  ^t|i  native 
speakers  bf  the-  lahguc^e^  ev«ii 'ir*  they  are  native  speakers 
thems^lvBS ,  c--^  .  ^    '  i 

6)  «  Th^  g?stablishment  pf,  a  ^rant  P^Q^^^^.  ^^Q^ j^.^pdiji^ 
less  affluet\t  students  from  oovclo^ing  nations^     Though  our 
exchanpe  proaraJus  have  proven  highly  succ^^sful^  thVse 
programs  remain  soinewhat  inaccessilale  for  all  but  thW  most 
.  fortunate  citizens  of  ^d^v« loping-  countri«s^«     It  ^thus  tf»^s 
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neccsiiary  to  appeal  to  «  br^jpe^der  iegment  .of  tl>e  populous 
which  will,  asTong  other  th-iri^s ,  enable  these  students 
to  return  hcpe  with  a  greater  Wowloago  of  hov^to  contribv^te 
to  th«  development  of  their  0vm  societies.'   Equally  ^ 

,  isnpRctant  is  the  oppo^rtunity  for  .American  students  to  9ain 
greater  awareness  of  cultures^  and  tj^aditionu  unX»iXe  our  \; 
own  thrpuc^h  contact  <srith  individuals  f roia  a  different 

,  ;societal^»trat^  in' the' developing  *  countries,  , 

7)    The  cstablishii\aiit_gf^^  tyrant  '-program  for  • 
\ihderqraduQt€;  exchanges  for  American  ^tudentsi    To  quote  ,  ^  ; 
Frofejs»or  Eleanor  Jorden,^  Past  President  ot  tfyf/  Association 
ot  Teachers  of 'ja^Janese,/ "^Xf  foreign  language;  students  . 
do  not  become  familiar  with  the  society  in  which  the  target 
language  is  used,  they  have  g^iined^  skill  of  dubious  benefit." 
Undergraduate  exchange  programs,  among  other  things,  afllow  s 
.students  to^evelop  or  maintain  profidiency  in  a  second 
languaga,  enhance  their  understanding  of  anoth^/  culture,  • 
and  acquire  an  awareness,  to.  quote,  Governor  Terry  ^anstad, 
-of  the  importance  of  their  tole  as  part JciVants  in.  an 
increasingly  interdependent  worW.**,        t   .  "  ^ 

In  conclusion,  the  Joint '  National  CoTmRittee*  f  ojr  . 

Languages  and  itjs  twenty-nih*  m«snber  organizations  supportj 
,thc  intent  of  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  ' 
■  Act  and  specif  icaUy  changes  in  Title  VX .    We  are  aware 

of  the  pressing  national  needs  this  legisl-^tion^identif ies, 

and        conmiend  the  Subcommittee  qn  Postsecondary  Education  . 

for  its  leadership  and  fiSrcsight  in  addressing,  those  needs. 


HEARINGS  QN  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT  ' 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4,  1984  (ATTERNpON) 

House  of  Keprkseotatives,  • 
Commit™  ojj  Education  AND  Laboh, 
SuBCOMMJTTKKONPosTJBficoNDAKy  Education, 

.  Washington,  DC.' 
■  The 'subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  eall,  at  1:35  p.m.,  in  room 
2257,  Rayburn  House-Office  Building,  Hon.  Steven  Gunderson  pre- 
siding: \ 

Member  present:  Representative  Gunderson.  " 

Staff  present:  William  A-  Blakey,  counsel^  and  John  E.  Dean,  Re-" 
publican  assistant  counsel. 

Mr.  Gundi;rson.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  chairman  to  begin  the 
hearing.  He  is  beii^  detain«J.  As  you  know,  there  are  a  number  of 
marktipe  going  on  in  other  6ommitt^,  and  we  are  debating  some- 
thing called  the  budget  on  the  floor  of  the  Hous6.  .  , 

[Opening  statement  of  Congressman  Paul  Simon  follows:] 

OpiiNiNO  Statkmknt,  of  Hon.  Paul  Suion,  a  KsPKSSKm'ATivs  in  CtoNORSsfi  From 
THg  State  of  Ilunois  ajjd  Chaikman,  Suscommtitss  on  Peer  Sk»nixaby  Edvca- 

This  afternoon's  heaxing  continued  ^  dialogue  many  of  us  have  participate  in  for 
.  over  two  deeades,  I  am  hopeful  that  t^  beariiig  will  address  the  spectrum  of  issues 
related  to  the  appropriate  federal  role  in  f^eral  ^financial  aid,  the  proper  focus  of 
our  programmatic  efforts,  and  funding  commiimwta  to  low  and  middla-inmne  ntu* 
dents  and  to  Poetsecondaiy.  institutions. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1984  (H.R  5240)  xefocmm  student  fi- 
nance aid  on  the  neediest  student  to  insure  that  the  student  who  could  not  begin 
or  would  not  complete,  an  edu^iation,  because  of  high  costs  and  limited  family  re- ' 
>  sources,  will  have  the  opportimity,  * 

H.R.  5240  propose  significant' improvements  in  the  federal  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. Two  of  the  basic  themes:  (1)  expanded  acc^  for  needy  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students;  and  (2)  The  simplification  of  the  student  ak  prcgrams  underlie 
ail  of  the  programmatic  chang€e.  nr™ 
'  H,lt  5240  simplifies  student  aid  programs  with  on  grant,  one  work  and  one  loan 
pn^ram,  along  with  an  institutional  block  grant  pr(^Am,  The  student  financial  aid 
programs  were  created  by  Congress  over  the  last  two  decadea  The  purpose  was  to 
make  funds  available  to  students  who  had  no  pther  way  to  finance  their  education. 
In  todays  economy  with  JjkatlOTw^' unemployment  at  f .8%,  youth  unemplov^ent 
at  Wfi%  and  minority  youth  unemployment  at  43,15%,  it  is  time  to  refocus  the^ 
praams  to  address  the  need  tbey  were  created  to  serve, 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearing  from  tO(^*s  witnevi^es  on  the  specific  and  th* 
broad  policy  questions  raised  in  H.K  5240.  ,         .  t  . 

\yL^  veiy  interested  in  receiving  recommendations  r^arding  the  proposals  in 
H.R.  5240  that  make  changes  in  federal  student  financial  aid  pro-ams,  hjUluding 
making  the  Pell  Grant  program  an  ^ntitl^nt,  merging  SEOG,  NDSL  and 
into  Institutional  Block  Grant,  the  modification  of  the  "laalfcost*'  provision  and  the 
*  Independent  student*' defimtion,  amdng  odw  , 
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In  this  room  this  afterncwn  we  have  the  m^uority  qf  this  country's  brain  trust  on 
"  student  financj^  aid  issues.  I  look  forward  to  your  te»tun^ny  and  welcome  each  of 
you  this  aftemboa.^  .  V 

Mr^  GuND£RSON.  With  that  we  will  bqgin  with  our  first  wito,ess. 
Dr.  Hanford,  '  -  ,        *  ^ 

STATEMENT , OF  GEOKGE  HANFORD,.  PRESIDENT,  THE  COLLEGE- 
BOARD,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  GERALD  T.  BIRD,  ASSISTANT  DEA^i 
FOR  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID,  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALABAMA 

..  Mr.  Hanford.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 'George  Hanfprd, 
preside^nt  of  the  college  board,  I  am  accoiiipanied  by  Gerald  T.  Bird, 
assistant  dean  for  student  financial  aid  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
.  bajqoa  in  Birmingham,  ,who  is  a  member  q;(  the  collegfe  scholarship 
service  council  of  the  coUege  board.  * 
Mr.  Ci^rman,  the.  legislation  you  have  intrbduced,  H.R.  5240, 

•  sinkes  piany  resp^pnsive  chords,  "foi^  we  share  with,you  a  commit- 
ment to  broaden  educational  opportunity  by  helping  students  over- 
come both  financial  and  academic  barriers  to  higher  learning. 

yWe  commend,  for  instance,  those  parts  of  H.R,  5240  which  will 
--ntifeinforce  efforts  already  underway  atiross  the  i:ountiry,to  uj^ade 
''tti^ .quality  of  education,  four  invitation  to  thi^  hearing,  however, 
req^uested  me  to  address  the  student  a|d  and  related  aspect^  of  title 
^  IV  of  the  Highfer  Education  Act.  and  to  focus  on  three  particular 

*  issues  under  it.  I  will  turn  tq  these  in  a' moment  but,  first,  I  want 
to  applai^d  the  objectives  you  have  set  for  amending  title  IV,  for 
restoring  the  balance  among  the  elements  in  the  total  student  aid 
package,  for  retargeting  aid  on  the  neediest  students,  for  recogniz- 

'  ing  in"  part  C  the  need^Jfor  special  services  for  disadvantaged^stu- 
dents,  for  improving  information  for  all  students^  fdr  increasing  the 
pr^ctabiiity  of  aid  by  establishing  in  law  a  master  calendar  that 
would  wofk,       'for  increasing  institutional  fieadbiiity  by  shifting 
more  of  the  decisionmaking  process  to  the  campul  level 
Now  the  three  issues  you  have  asked  me  to  address: 
One,  institutional  block  grants:  The  college  board  has  not  con- 
'  suited  its  members  in  a  way  that  would  permit  me  to  describe  a 
formal  ^position  of  ttie -associatioA  on  the  proposal  to  consolidate 
.  SSIG  and  the  campus-based  pr<^ams.'  For  the  personal  view  of  one 
of  our  college  board  representatives  on  the  prof  and  cons  of  such 
restructuring'  I  refer  you  to  the  written  testimony  submitted  by 
Mr.  Bird.  .  ~     '  ^   /  - 

Two,  definition  of  t^e  independent  student:  The  collide  b<^d  s 
Washington  office  has»  conducted  research  and  policy  analysis  on 
the  question  of  how  independent  students  should  be  defined.  The 
majority  in  our  financial  aid  constituency  believe  that  there  should 
'  -be  a  new  definition— one  that  includes  an  age  cutoff,  considers 
more  prior  years,  and  requires  demonstration  of  self-support.  At 
.  "the  same  time,  1  must  note  that  putting  in  place  a  self-sufficiency 
criterion,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  5240,  will  raise  difficult  problems,  for 
*  there  are  s^verm  aspects  of  this  implementation  that  coiild  fhake  a" 
ftmdamentally  good  idea  very  difiicult  for  students  and  cdlleges  to 
handle— aspects  that  are  covered  in  niy  written  t^thnony  submft- 
ted  -earlier.  *  - 
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.    Three,  simplification:  I  will  focus  here  on  two  separate  features^ 
^  of  the  flnancia  aid  system,  Ffrst,  the  application  form;  and  second, 
«    ^the  need  analysis  system  by  which  aid  is  determined. 

Gopceming  the  form,  I  am  pleased  that  H.R,  5240  would  contin- 
ue t^  allow  use  of  a  single  form  to  serve  Pederad,  State,  and  institu- 
,tional  ne^.  This  process—known^  as  multiple  data  entry— is  the 
linest  achievement  of  the  joint  efforts 'growing  out  of  Mr.  Keppd's 
task  force  in  1975— efforts  aimed  at  the  goal  of  simplififfation.  - 

Differing  data  fequiremenjs  'among ^different  partners  in  the  fi- 
nancial  aid  system  make  it  mcr^ingly  difficult  to  satisfy  all  the 
.  -  pa J^^~the  Federal  Government,  States,  lepdii3«  agenci 

stitutipnsT-satisfjj  tliem  through  a  fcomroon  form;  yet  We  believe  it 
,   is  important  to  sustain'  the  pr(^ess  we  have  made^made  toward  a 
sj^tem,that  meets  their  differing  needs  while  requiring  only  one 
application  from  )Dti<^t  students.  '  I   .  ' 

in  the  other  arend  of  simplification— need  analysis— we  applaud 
the  provis?ohs  in  H.R.  5240  that  calLfor  contii^iing  use  of  one  set  of 
criteria  for  detenninin^  aid  eligibility  for  Pell  grants  and  another 
'  to  be  used  in  makii^  awards  under  other  prograiios.  We  do,  hbwey- 
er,  have  some  concerns  about  how  that  sec»hd  set  of  criteria  would 
be  determined— lodging,  as  it  would,  sole  responsibility  for  deter- 
mn^ng  the  system  to  be  used  in  the-new  institutional  block  grant 
program,  and  in  GSL  and  college  WQxk  study,  with  th6  Secret^  of 
Education— rather  than  continuing  to'rely  on  the  National  Student 
Aid  Coalition. 

I  We  would  appreciate  tiie  opportunity  to  work  with  you,  through  ' 
the  coalition'ss  task  force  on  reauthorization,  to  develop-a  mecha- 
nism through  which  the  existing  system  may  be  continued.  * 

Finally,  I  am  concerned,  based  on-repofts  from  our  staff,  that  the 
language  specifying  some  of  the  elements  of  the  need  analysis 
systkn  that*  the  Secretary  must  promulgate  could  produce  a  few 
glitdies.  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  £J>vou  and  your 
staff  bur  full  support  in  working  out  iipvisions  that  yvilT  insure  thaf 
those  glitches  do  not  occur?  ^  .  ^ 

That  concludes  my  prepared  oral  statement- 
r     [Prepared  statement  of  George  H;  Hanford  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Suboomiruttee,.!  am  George  Haxifoid,  pred- 
y  dent  of  the  College  Board.  I  appreciate'  th$  opportunity  to  appiear  this  aftarnbon  to 
discufis  proposals  imder  con&ideratioB  for  amending  and  r^uthorizing  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  I  am  am>mpanied  by  Qerald  T.  Bird,  A^tant  Dean  for  g?bdent  Fi- 
nancial  Aid  at  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  who  ia  a  member  of  iho 
College  Scholai^p  Service  Coururil  of,tfae.Ck)Uege  Boar^^ 

I^et  me  first  say  a  word  about  the  organization  we  reprmmt  TThe  College  Board 
exists  primarily  to  foster  the  transition  of  studenU  firom  high  whbol  to  college 
through  the  provision  of  ta»ts,*  financial  aid  service*,  and  other  ©dtcatibnal  pro- 
grams. We  are  unusual  amon^  educafipnal  aasociations  in  that  our  membersiup  in-^ 
•  clud^  high  schools  and  school  ^tSems  as  well  as  colleges,  and  both  public  and  pri-' 
vate  schools  at  eacJjj  level  Representatives  of  the  meinber  institutions  serve  on  our 
Board  of  Trustees  and  advisojw^  cotncils  atid  committaa»  that  consider  the  Coll^ 
Board  sprograms  and  participate  In  the  determination  of  its  policies  and  activitiai. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislatioja  you  have  intrixiuced,  BLR  6240,  strikes  many  re- 
sponsive chords  with  ouCr  organia^fion.  The  bill  toiphasizes  e^cpanded  accees  t6 
higher  education  for  lieedy  students  and.  enhancdd  quality  of  education  for  all  stu-  ' 
dents-  These  are  the  historic  concerns  of  the  Crfl^e  B^ard,  and  they  art  ekphcit^y 
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ecoBbdied  in  the  College  Board's  current  campaign  to  improve  acadenaic  preparation 
for  college  through  what  we  have,  labelled  the  BkJucation  IMuality  project— capital - 
E,  capital  Q  to  ^jraboli*©  a  twin  empha»i»  on  equity  and  quality.' I  believe  we  ahare 
with  you  a^mmitnient  to  broaden  educatimal  opportunity  by  helping  studenta 
overcome  both  academic  and  financial  barrier»  to  higher  learning;  I  think  we  can 
all  agree  that  opening  the  door  to  higher  education  aerves  no  ^one  well  if  it  is  a  re- 
volving door.  Student*  need  finahcing  to  assure  accewn;  they  must  al90  have  the  req- , 
uisite  academic^akills.to  persist  in  cbUege  and  receive  their  de^grees. 

Parts  of  H,Rv*5240  will  reinforce  efforts  already  underway  across  the, country  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  education  and  shore  tip  particular  areas  of  ths  curriculum.  I 
commend,  for  example,  the  emphasis  on  better  preparation  of  teachers  and 
strengliiened  programTof  international  education.  Your  invitation  to  this  hearing, 
bowevfer,  reauested  testimony  addressing  the  student  aid  and  related  programs 
underl^tle  lVof  the  Higher  Ediicalion  Act.-'  » 
For  the  post  3C  years  the  College  Board  hasl)©en  instrumentfd  in  the  prggeasive 
pment  of  student  finanpial  aid.  Ilbe  Collie  Scholarship  Service  (C 


development  of  student  finanpial  aid.  ibe  Collie  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  was 
foimded^n  1954  >v  members  of  the  Q)il^e  Board  who  sought  agreenient  on  prad- 
and  standards,  for  awarding  scholarships  and  other  forn^     aid*  to  tlmr  stu- 
dents. Today  CSS  is  an  association  within  ib^  College  Board  comprised  of  ne^Iv 
1200  members,  ii^^luding^campus  (and  state)  financial  aid  adminii^rators^  cdlc^e  ad- 
♦miift&ions  officers,  guidance  counselon^  ahd  students.  Its  mission,^as  in  the  mid4950s, 
is  ta  foster  equity  and  consistency  in  the  administration  of  student  assistance.  In  the 
rmd4070»,  CSS  was  a  leader  in  the  formation  of  the  National  Task  Forpe  on  Student 
'Aid  Problems  (chaired A>y  Fj^ncis  Keppel,  who  hanpens^also  to  be  pnasenting  testi- 
mony today),  and  CSSS  was  the  fifrt  agency  to  implement  the  task  force  recommen- 
-  dation  of  ^  copmioii  form  thrilugh  which  students  coul4  apply  for  all  types  of  aid 
imd  a  "uniform  methodology^' for  determining  family 'abU^ 

By  way  of  further  backgrcamd,  I  might  not©  that  the  Washington  Ofiioe  <?f  the' 
College- Board  ccmducts  pcuicy  ^stiidies  op  student  aid«  some  of  which  have 'already 
been  reviewe^in  testimony  befdre  this  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Chairman^  you  have  asked  us  to  focu^  on  three  particular  issues  under  Title 
IV,  and  I  wijl  turn  to  these  in  i  nioment  Pm^  I  want  to  applaud  the  objectives'yoU 
have  set  for  amending  Title  IV.  I  will  indicate  whri^' we  anticipate  som^  prwdems  • 
of  implementation,  but  the  g^eral  lihes  of  chaiige  set  out  in  H.IL  6240  are,  I  be- 
_lieve,  in  the  right  direction.  "  * , 

By  propoaing  that  ^ell  ^Grants  %  eetabli^ied  as  an  entitlement  and  by  other 
changes;  the  proposed  legidation»seeks  to  bringjdxnit  a  more  appropriate  balance  pf  , 
grant  and  loan  suppo^  in  the  total  p^tckage  of  fSd^al  ^dept  aid.  The  recent  report ' 
bv  our  Washington  Office  titled* 'Trends  in  Student  Aid'  gEiighlighted  the  dramatic 
shift  in  ths  overall  proportions  of  aid  awanied  in  the  form  or  grants  and  loans  over 
recent  years.  Since  1976  grant  aid  has^  declined  fhmi  SO  percent  to  less  than  50  per- 
centrof  total  sdd  awarded  while'  loans  have  increased  during  tl^  same  time  period 
from  17  percent  to  about  half  of  aU  ^  And  th^trend  towani  loan  financdng  seems 
to  be  accelc»rating.  We  are  in  full  m^foA^^^mxT  efforts  to  stem  this  trend  tmder 
Titife  IV.        ^  ^  ,     '  ^  ,  .  ^ 

R^ASGVnSG  AID  OK  THX  NKXmxSt  STUnSKTS 

Another  olJjectivB  of  ft  '5240  is  to  ensure  timt  Title  IV  aid  is  concentrated  on 
students  and  familiea  with  the  greatest  need  for  funds.  We  endorse,  for  example,  the 
restoration  of  pre-1980  statutory  language  reqiiiring  that  -preference  for  campus- 
based  federal  aid  be  given  to  stud^ts  who  demonstrate  ^exceptional  fmand^l 
need-"     '    .  ' 


Thi-Board  of  Trusteea  of  the  College  Board  has  just  authorized  appointment  of  a 
Commission  on  Precoll^e  Guidance  and  Coiihseling;  in  recognition  that  equality  of 
opportimity  depends  a  great  d^  on  better  information  and  iuivice  reaching  stu- 
dents earlier  in  their  scIkwI  careers.  I  am  pleased  to  see  a  similar  concem\2:efrected 
inH.R.5240.  ^  * 

.  .      '  ,  iNcygAStn  FUniCTASmTV  OF  AID* 

H.R.  524D  also  attempts  to  assure  that  students  have  greater  advance  notice  of 
their  eiigibiUty  for  federal  funds^  Given  the  vagaries  of  the  federal  l^pdgatary  and 
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nile-nmki^  proceed,  perhaps  we  will  rtever  achieve  the  kind  of  i^i^ularity  that 
would  be  desirable,  but  we  endorse  the  ^attempt  to  establish  in  law  a  mister  calen- 
dar that  would  help  to  ^ure  that  forms,  eligibility  achedulee,  and  ultimately  funfig 
can  be  delivered  on  a  tim^y  baaig  to  alIow,$ti^ 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  hava  indicated  an  intent  to  *'shift  more  of  the  de«i- 
sion-making  proc^  to  the  campus  level."  We  heartily  endom  this  objective  It  ia 
on  campus  that  we  believe  n©ed-anal>i&is  mujst  ultimately  be  carried  out  and  aid 
packaged  from  a  variety  of  sources  td  itjcognize  the  variW  circumstances  of  individ- 
ual students  and  families.  '  . 

•  ^  I^t  me  turn  now  to  the  three  issues  you  ha^e  specifically  asked  m^ 
^   matitutional  block  grant  program,  the  independent  student  definition,  and  simplifi^ 
cation  of  the  student  aid  process,  /i  .  ^ 

ijwrrmmoN  AX.  block  gk^u^ 

The  College  Board  as  an  association  has  not  consulted  it^  membere  in  a  way  that 
would  wrmit  the  staff  to  describe  a  formal  Board  position  on  the  proposal  to  consol-- 
itote  bfeIG  and  th6  campus-baaod  pn^raiha  into  an  institutional  block  grant.  I  refer 
you  to  the  written  testimony  submitted  by  Mr.  Bird-  for  the  pei^nal  view  of  one  of 
our  College  Board  members  on  tBe  plus^  and  minuses  of  such  a  restructuring. 

^  /    ^    n«niji»jra^DKNT  stxm3E3«*  nmNrnON 

The  College  BasSd  has  conducted  policy  research  on  the  cpeetion  of  how  independ- 
ent status  should  be  defined  We  think  there  is  a  compeUi^  case  for  revison  of  the 
.  L^®f^  ^nJ^^P*  I  ^  testimo^jy  prc^nted  to  this  Subcsmmittee  lasf  Qcto- 

ber  /7,  1983  by  Larry  GladieuXt  executivje  dire^or  of  our  Washington  Office  That 
"  testimony,  growing  out  of  a  study  by  the  Washington  Office,  suggested  a  shift  to  age 
dtitena  to  simplify  the  definition  while  increasing  verifiabiiity  and  reinfonnng  the 
assumption  of  parental  responsibility  through  at  least  the  traditional  ages  spamiing 
^undergraduate  education.  "  ,  »  • 

A  wrent  survey  conducted  jointly  by  the  College  Board  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Student  i'inancial  Aid  Administrators  confirms  thir  belief  among  financial 
aid  administrators  that  the  prevailing\ definition,  is  inadequate.  Ten  percent  of  all 
respondents  to  the  survey  already  useiAsriteria  different  from  the  fbderal  definition 
for  awarding  institutionai  fondd,  ani[J  60  percent  believe  that  the  current  federal  def- 
inition ^uld  be  changed.  The  majority  believe  that  a  neWdefinition  should  include 
an  age  cut-off;  should  .consider  more  prior  yfears;  and  should  rdiuire  the  student  to 
demonstrate  selftsuppdrt  to  qualify  as  indc^ndent 

The^  findings  suggest  widespread  support  forthe'general^principle  of  tightening 
the  definition  of  mdependent  students  by  adding  a  self-sufficiency  criterion  to  the 
current  requi^ments,  as-proposed  in  H.K,  5240.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  note  that 
implementing  such  ^  ctiterion  raises  difficult  prdi?lems.  We  at  the  Board  are  con- 
cerned about  several  aspects  of  this  implementation  that  could  make  a  fimdamen- 
tally  good  idea  very  difficult  for  students  %nd  colleges  to  handle.  A  l^lear  and  unam- 
biguo^  criterion  that  immediately  separates  students  quali^Dng  as  independent 
from  those  who  are  not  m^  be  developed,  or  it  will  6e  impossible  to  insUuct  stu- 
dents on  the  application  form  £U  to  whether  tl^y  and/or  thctir  parents  need  to  pro- 
-  vide  pformation  on  income  and  assets.  .W^  iire  al^»  ctoncerned  aboii^^ 
would  1)6  developed  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  verify  self-sufficiency  and 
about  what  new  burdens  these  nJes  might  impose  on  coU^^  and  universiti^.  • 


The"  third  point  you  l^ave  asked  me  to  add^  is  that  of  simplification'.  Let  me  do 
.    so  by  focuamg  &i  turn  on  two  separate  featurss  ^f  th^  finai^ial  aid  system:  fiAt,  the 
application  form,  and  second,  the  need  analysis  system  by  widdi  an  individuaj  stu- 
V  dent  s  eligibility  for  aiff  is  detelhined,  , 

\  Concerning  Uie  application  form,  I  am  pleased  to  see  that  H.H  5240  will  continue 
td  allow  states  and  institutions  to  add  queetians  they  need  for  distributing  their  own 
f^lfkncial  aid  to  the  basic  set  of  Questions  identified  by  Uie  Departmenidf  Education 

.^r  awarding  federal  assistance.  As  a  result,  sttidents  can  complete  dbe  financial  aid 
Application  and  have  that  single  form  serve  federal,  state,  and  institutional  needs 
This  pro^-known  m  the  trade  as^  Multiple  Ifeta  Entry  or  MBE— is  the  finest 
achievement  of  ail  the  joint  efforts  growing  out  of  Mr,  KeppeFs  Tadt  Force  in  1975 
-      ^  .■  .     •    .  • 
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'  toward  the  ^meiimae  elusive  goal  of  sipiplification.  It's  not  perfect  by  any  m«axi», 
but  it  k  ft  fPf^tter  ay»t«m  than  that  faced  by  sttwienta  before  MDE  wa»  iuatituted. 

Our  abiigs  t«»«ch  this  goal  will  continue  to  be  tested  as  familiei  of  xncrBawngly 
vari©dLci:^i^«3iff^  ©ligibl© -for  aid.  Stat^  diatxibute  owr  $1  billion  of 

their  W^  fmidJ^S4JlUde^  and  in^tutiSbfi  contribute  another  Inllion.  Many* 
9t^tm  and  institutions  will  continue  to  call  for  more  ^^tailed  fmancxal  information 
from  applicants  in  order  to  accur^y  assess  their  financial  circumstances,  leering 
data  mjuireii^nts  among  different  partners  in  the  financial  aid  system  make  it  in-^  - 
cieasingly  difficult  to  $ati^  everyone  through  ^  common  form,  yet  we  believe  it  is 
very  important  to  sustain  the  progress  we  have  m^  toward  »  system  that  meets 
theae  differing  requirenoents  while  reqi^nng  only  one  application  .from  most  stu- 
■■  dents.    '   '  <  ■  '  ■  ^  . 

In  the  area  of  need  fi^ialysis,  we  appjaud  the  provisions  in  H.R,  5240  that  call  for 
a  continuation  of  our  current  pr«Hice  of  using  one  ^t  of  criteria  for  determimng 
aid  eligibility  for  Pell  Grants  and  allowing  a  second  set  of  criteria  to  be  used  in 
making  awards  under  other  programs,  .  .  ;    7  ' 

I  do,  however,  have  some  concerns  about  bow  that  second  set  of  cntena  would  be 
determined  under  H JL  5240.iCurrently,  we  work  with  other  members  of  the  student  , 
aid  community  each  year  id  detelop  a  common  method  by  which  federal^campus- 
baaed  doilais,  iitate  awards  ^d  institutional  funds"  will  be  awarded.  This  fieWs  tbe 
scKttll^  uniform  methodology,  which  is  annually  Approved  through  the  National 
Student-Aid  Coalition,  Because  sU  the  financial  aid  partners  are  part  of  the  process 
of  developing  the  methodology,  they  are  able  ensure  that  it  meets  ^  their  needs; 
the  procees  thus  discouragai  the  proUf^aticai  <tf  need  analyisis  systems  at  the  state 
.  and  institutional  level  '  ^      v  \  .     .      ^ft  *    .    *  j 

I  am  concenied  that  the  bill  before  us  does  not  contmue  this  consensusKjnented 
procees,  but  rather  lodges  sole  respondifcrility  for  determiniiig  the  weed  an^ysis. 
system  to  be  used  in  the  new  institutional  block  grant  program  and  m  GSL  and  Col- 
lege Work-Study  with  the  Secretary  of  Education.  I  do  not  believe  that  states  and 
institutions  have  been  or  will  be  able  to  rely  on  kwh  a  re^rulatory  prooeas  to^have 
their  own  xequirenjentjJ  met,  and  that  'multfi)le  ^iftMasn^t  syitoms  are  an  unfortu- 

natebut  likely  outcome/  t  ,  '  . ,  ^.x.  \y  v*-  t 

ij^Swould  aRPreciate  the  opportunity  to  work  with  you;  through  the  Coahtaonss 
e  onJReauthoriiation,  to  develop  a  mechanism  through  which  the^existing 
IV  hjifScntinued.  ^  ^    ■     \    ^  . 

^ Jfoncemed*  based  on  reports  from  our  staff,  that  the  language^m  the 
current  biirsp^ifying  som^  of  the  elements  of  the  need  analysis  system  that  the 
Secifetaxy  must  promulgate  contains  a  few  glitciuss.  While  I  don't  wantto  bcflabor 
thistiiscufision  with  details^  I  do  want  to  offer  to  you  and  yo^r  staff  our  fiul  sunport 
in  coordinating  revisions  to  make  sure  that  the  n^odobgy  desaibed  m  the  i^gish 
lation  is  complete.  For  example,  the  bill  aft  currently  written  does  not  incli^ie  offsets 
*  against  family  ^income  for  standard  living  costs,  nor  does  it  make  provision  for 
annual  adjustments  in  such  offsets,  though  such  offsets  »d  annual  a^jurtiwnts  cur-r 
^O-'^^ejatly  exist  in  both  tJ^  ,      .  ' 

^     Mr.  Chairman,  mi  completer  my  prepecred  statement.  Mr.  Bird  also  wi*ee  to  • 

submit  a  written  statempnt  for  the  recprd,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  answer  questions 
,  4nd  be  oiSmy  help  we  can  to  this  Sut)C<mimittee.  - 

Mr,  Hanfobb,  Mr*  Bird  abo  wishes  to  submit  a  written  states 
ment  for  the  record  and  we  are  both  glad  to  try  .  to  answer  ques- 
tions that  you  might  have*-      7     *  ^  ^ 

Mr,  GuNDKESON*  Do  you  have  a  statement,  Mir*  Bird? 

Mr*  Bmn.  I  am  submitting  my  statement, 

[Prepared  statement  of  Gerald  T*  Bird  follows:] 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  <rf  the-  Subcommittee,  I  am  Gerald  T.  Bird,  Associate 
Dean  and  Director  of  Student  Aid  at  tl^  University  of  ^bama  at  Bmmngham.  I 
am  alBo^a  member  of  the  CoUege  Scholarship  Senwe  (CSST Council,  which  deter- 
coin^  the  services  offered  through  tbe  CSS.  ^    « r^iA  *  ^  ^  jia^ 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  this  written  testimony  regarding  H.B,  5240,  and  to  mox^ 
questions  that  you  might  have  of  me  n^arding  the  Reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
iaucation  Act.  My  purpose  in  presenting  this  testimony  is  to  round  out  the  points* 
Mr.  Hanford  has  conveyed  by  adding  an  institutional  perspective.  As  Mr.  ^amord 
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stated,  the  CSS  Counol  ha^  nol^had  oppoAxmifey^  to  review  BJL  S^;  therefore,  my 
rexnarka  represent  my  own  view*  ag  one  active  participant  in  the  i«>vemance  of  (SS 
and  a»  a  pracliciog<aid^mini»trator,  - 

iNmrtmoNAi.  block  geakts, 

I  applaud  the  inareaeed  flexibility  that  would  be  provided  to  campuse*  lUider  the 
fcstitutional  block  gfant  approach.  Campiig  aid  admimstxators  ai:»  uniquely  able  to 
determine  the  individual  student'*  financial  need  and  then  aweos  the  be«t  mix— or 
.  V     packag^^f  financial  aid  to  meet  that  need.  Allowing  them  diacretion  in  allogSting 
I         federal/unda  among  grants,  loans,  and  work-atudy  wil  greatly  enhance  their  capac- 
ity to  reapond  to  individual  circun;stance«.  . 
^     I  do^have  two  apec^ic  concerns  about. tl^propasaTfoc  inatitdtional  block  granta: 
*      the  deletion  of  the  State  ^udent  Incentive  Grants  as  a  discrete  pro-am.  Elimina- 
tioii  of  this  matching  money  would  remove  the  incentive  for  statea  to  continue  to 
participate  with  us  in  the  flmdiog  of  stu^nt  aid.  i  * 

I  believe  that  each  state  would  attempjt  to  keep  their  state's  pn^gram  in  pace. 
However,  without  the  incentive  to  noatch  fe^ral  funds,  the  uneven  circumstance*  of 
1$  many  states  (for  exiimple  my  pwn  state,  beleagurpd  by  a  ll,6_6en»nt  unemploy- 
nwnt)  may  rwult  In  the  eliinination  of  son^  states'  progrims.  The  second  concern 
lies  in  the  distribution  folroula  aa^cbicribed  in  Section  421:  Abe  iApact  of  ttie  fiwrou^ 
la  }M  unclear* 

*  The  reeent  Surve;jr  of  Undergraduate  Need  Analysis  Fractidee,  Polici^  and  Prow- 
^       dur*s  reveals  that  m  the  opinion  of  more  than  60%  of  my  colleagues  the  definition 

of  xndepen^ient  (or  self-supporting)  status  need?  to  be  tightened.  While  I  agree  jvith 
'   thatbasic  thoughtr  I' have  concerns  about  how  we  achieve  that 

^  FmU  we  must  not  lose  sigjbt  of  tlw  important  feci  that  no  matter  what  definition 
had  been  m  plaCe -during  the  j^st  iew  y^ws,  more  federal  dollars  would  have  been 
^warded  to  mdependent  students  siroply  because  th^re  are  more  indep^dent  stu- 
itents.  The  average  age  of  our  student  population  is  now  over  25,  ami  at  my  campus 
now  exceeds  26  yeajns  of  age.  That  translates  into  more  demand  for  student  aid 
dollar  to  assist  older,  truly  independent  stu'dants,  We  shKjuld  not  add  to  their  data 
'  reMirementi  in  our  attempt  to  restrict  aid  to  students  who  circmnvent  the  current 
mes  to^obtain  student  aid  This  manipulation  of  the  syrtem  also  circumvents  the 

*  basic  premise  upon  which  student  aid  has  long  been  based:  that  the  <*ligation  to 
pay  for  postsecondary  education  reils  first  upon  tJ^  family  and  i^^udent,  then  upon 
other  sources  of  assistaxiee.  ' 

It  is  not  difficult  to  ask  qraastiobs  of  students  to  support^  tightened  definition. 
The  common  fonn"  contains  questions  about  Veterans'  status,  student  age,  and 
marital  status:  Tl»  difficulty  lies  in  having  the  answers  to  these  questions  wault  in 
Immedmte  determination  by  tim  student  a*  to  whether  he  or  she  is  self-supporting; 
that  information  is  necessary  on^the^pot  so  tjiat  the  ^ud^t  knows  who  should  com- 
plete the  income  and  asset  information:  the  student  himself  or  her^,  if  self-sup- 
poitinfc  or  the  parents,  if  the  student  is  detern^ 

Our  efforts  nwly  two  years  ago  to  Construct  a  form  th^t  would  direct  students 
through  the  decision  set  proposed  in  H.R  5240,  resui*d  in  ari  additional  page  of 
data— a  50%  incrsj^sa— in  thfe  IsMth  of  the  fi&cter^  f for  student  mi.  Sine*  that 
outcome  was  undesirable*  it  was  abandoned. 

_  Aiwther  possiblEty  S  coUection  of  additional  data  by'tJie  campus  financisi  aid  of* 
ficer-  This  would  also  be  unsatirfactory  because  we  would  twelve  aid  applications 
that  contain  inojme  data  from  the  stuctent  when  we  need  the  p^irents'  data*  and 
vice-versa.  The  additaoj^al  time  required  to.obfeain  the  necessary  miasiMf  data  ftx^m 
students  pr  their  parents  would  result  in  fcbstantial  delays  in  tl»  awarding  of  fi- 
nanciai  aia 

If  we  can  agree  on  on*  additional  criterion  beyond  the  requirements  currently  in 
p^5e,  we  could  correctly  collect  the  data  while  tightening  the  definitioii:  [  feel  that 
adding  with  age  or  one  earlier  year  to  the  eatisting  requTOments  (the  so-called  tri- 
form test)  would  yield  a  result  that  meets  the  need  for  a  tighter  test  for  indepen&nt 
status  while  not  disrupting  the  data  collection  svstem,  I  urjj^  you  ta work  with  stu* 
dent  financial  aid  carhmunity  in  oh<^ng  one  of  theae  option.  ' 

'  ■  '      1,  ■  ^  '  ■  ,(    ■  '     ■    ■ '  ' 

I  cai't  Insist  a  bit  of  ^uthem  philosophy  in  recall  that  a  friend  qf  mine  says 
that  there  s  a  simple  answer  for  everything— and  ii^  usually  wrong!  WeVe  attempt 
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ed  to  make  the  prcx^eos  simpler— in  terms  of  b^bth  form  and  methodology— in  sevend 
recent  yeai*.  Sometimes,  "simplification"  hai^  led  to»  different  type  of  complexity, 
.  axui  added  confusion  for  students,  cotin»elors>  granSNjwdJinanciai  aid  administra- 
tors. For  example,  efforts  on  tl^  part  of  the  pepartmeht  of  Education  several  yeara 
•  ago  to  reduce  the  data  collected  for  federal  (programs  ''simpJ^"  resulted  in  supple- 
mental forms.  The  effort  to  simplify  the  prodew  did  not  work  because  it  disregarded 
the  requirementa  of  law  in  some  states,  and  of  sound  administrative  pxt)cedure  in 
many  state  scholarship  and  grant  agencies  ^d/m  most  camp^  aid  ofnces  that  de^ 
nmnded  the  continued  collection  of  dala  h^gaA  the  federally jprescribed  elements. 

Through  coiltinuation  of  the  provisioxrCo^simultaneous  collection  of  data,''  Hit 
5240  would  go  far  toward  l^lping  to  make  tne  system  more  predictable  (referring  to 
Mr.  Hanford's  d^ription  of  predictability),/ more  simplj^to  the  student,  while  at  the 
same  time  accommodating  the  multiple  public  policies  that  goi«m  the  curreiit 
array  of  student  aid  funds.  f 

H.Ii,  5240  provides  for  continuation  of  separate  methodoio^es  for  Pell  and 
campus-based  funds.^  But  missing  is  a  mechaniwi  to  permit  the  nnkncial  .aid  com- 
munity,  to  have  input  into  this  crucial  processv  Surfi  input  is  curtiently  facilitated*, 
through  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalimn.  I  encourage  you  to  reinstate  the  exist* 
ing  process  through  which  a  methodology  can  be  constructed  to  utilize  common 
data,  appending  t&t  which  is  needed  for  State  and  inalitntionkl  purposes,  to  support 
our  current  system  tl^at  of  multiple  ela^bility  standards^  as  needed  for  st^  and 
federal  purpoijes,  withui  the  structure  oi^  one  standard  of  ability  to  pay  for  postsec-  - 
ondary  education.  We  should  rtointain  t|ie  existing  iyi^m^of  the  Pell  methodology. 
Uniform  Methodology  and  Guaranteed  ptudoQt  Loan  metx^oloi^.  It  seems  to  oe 
working*  I  hope  we  won't  attexnpt  to  '*St  it"  and  in  the  pro^ifs  l^aUd  a  ^ystmi  that 
won't  work.  '    .  ,f  ' 

Tbank  you  for  this  opporttmity  to  piiefient  my  tlK)ughts  on  tl^M  important  topics. 
I  welcome  any  questions  that  you  mighti  have  for  me.  '  \  .  .  ^ 

'  Mr,  GuNBKssoN/  Would  you  like  your  total  pircsewtation  made  a 
part  of  the  record?  .  /   (      ,  4 

ih/      Mr.  H^FOfiD.  Please.        '  /  -  . 

Mr.  Got^dkkson.  Would  yoii  elaborate  in^detail  more  of  your  con-  ^ 
cems?  1  will-  get  back—the  slfcident  definition,  iiidependentHStudent 
definition.  You  seem  to  be  aTittile  bit  concerned  that  the  propcxsal 
in  front  of  us  is  a  little  ambiguoim,  should  1  say.  Can  you  develop* 
more  exactly  where  Vou- think  vKp  ought  fto  go  on  that  definition  of 
ibdelpendent  student?  ^    ^  ^ 

Mr.  Hank>ri>.  I  will  turn  to  Mr.  Bird,  ^ 

Mr*  Bird.  On  the  independent-student  definition  there  are  sever- 
al areas  that  we  think  would  be  important  to  look  at  Ip  studying 
other  testimonies  I  s^  that  there  seems  to  1>b  some  question  as  to 
an  extension  of  previous  year  of  income,  but  in  addition,  there 
would  also  be  a  consideration  of  age.  Now,  in  considering  age,  as  a 
criterion  for  determination  of  independence,  there  are  al^  some 
other  factors  that  age  will  npt  necessarily  include.  For  example,  a 
-  student  is  entirely  likely  to  be  independent -^  t^ 
qinglq  parent  and  may  still  be  imder  the  age  of  24^  so  those  are  the 
kinds  df  concerns  that  we  do  have.  * 

Mr.  GuNDKBSON.  Questions  that  I  have  been  asking  at  the  hear- 
ings^ are  in  the  area  of  prioritV.  You  indicated  in  your  summaiy 
statement  that  you  supported  tne  general  thrust  of  this  bill  which 
retargeted  aid  to  the  neediest  of  students.  I  would  be  interested  ex- 
.  actly  whfere  youj^erceive  that  most  important  retargeting? 

Mr.  Hanford.  I  see  the  retaigeting  that  is  needed  primarily  on ; 
V»^behalf  of  youngsters  who  come  from  disadvantajg^  backgrounds, 
who  tend  by  and  large  istill,  although  not  exclusively,  to  be  minori" 
ty  youngsters.  I  think  we  need  to  get  information  to  them  earlier 
about  opportunities  in  higher  education  I  think  thfe  quality  thrust 
in  educatipi/today  m  going  to  prepare  more  youngikers  more  effec- 
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tively'for  cpUege  and  it  wouid  be  terrible  to  raise  their  hopes  aca-  * 
demically  and  then  financially  be  unable  to  fulfill  the  promise  tiiat 
.  we  have  implicitly  made.  "        ,  • 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  We  have  beei^  toying  vwth  a  number  of  different 
options  to  deal  with^the  nontraditional  studeiit.  One  of  the  sugges-    "  . 
tions  made  jn  testimony,  I  believe  it  was  yesterday,  was  that  we  » 
include  day  care  costs  in  the  needs  analysis.  Do  you  have  any  com- 
ments on  what  problems  this  would  entail,  trjdng  to  make  such  an 
'  adjustment?  f 

Mr.  .-Hanford.  I  think*  the  day  care  both  for  the  student  who  is 
working  and  needs— the  parent  who  needs  help  while  they  are 
working,  money  to  go  and  while  they  Ire  going  to  school,  in  .my 
judgment,  without  having'canvassed  t^  constituency,  I  thihk  this 
would,  be  a  legitimate  cost  related  to  educsition*  If  you  have  to  • 
watch  the  children  you  cannot  go  to  school 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  That  is  right.  As  we  discussed  earlier  before  the 
hearing,  you  indicated  your  interest  in  providing  wrilrten  sugge^  ' 
tions  to  us  as  to  how  to  deal  with  the  nontraditional  student  finan-  ' 
cial  aid  program.  I  would  appreciate'  it  if  you  couM  elaborate  on 
the  day  care  area  as  wel^as  on  what  problems  you  might  foresee 
and  how  it  could  be  done.      ^        .  '  $> 

Mr.  Hanfo]^,  Will  do.  / 
..]%  GuNDKRSON.  Thank  you  xery  much.  '  ~     ,  VV* 

_^M.  this  time  we  will  call  the  next  three  scheduled  witnesses:  Dr.  * 
Frank  Keppel,  ISTational  Student* Ajd  Coalition;  Dr.  Gregory  Anrig, 
president.  Educational  Testing  Service;  5nd  Mark  Heffron,  vice-  ^  . 
president,  American  College  Testing  Prc^^am.  # 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  KEPPEL,  CH AIB,  NATIONAL  STUDENT  ^ID 

_COAUTION  \  " 

Mr.  Keppkl-  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  very  much  for  asking  the 
Student  Aid  Coalition  to  be  on  a  panel  of  witnesses.  It  is  a  coalition 
that  represents  educational  groups.  I  think  half  of  them  6re  prob- 
ably behind  rae  to  be  sure  that  I  do  not  go  off  the  reservation.  To 
save  time,  sir,  I  wonder  if  I  could^you  have  a  copy  of.  the  testimo- 
ny. '  ' 

Mr.  GuNDKJisoij.  We  will  make  your  statement  and  other  'state-  • 
ments  this  afternoon  a  part  of  the  record-  ' 

Mr.  Keppel.  I  would  like  to  bring  your  attention  to  the  central  or 
a  central  policy  point  which  is  that  theStudent  financial  aid  enter- 
prise as  a  whole  I  think  can  fairly  be  said  to  heed  stability,  so  that 
a  very  complicated  Federal-State-institutional  private  '  system, 
which  is  all  intermeshed,  can'  work  out  .smoothly.  One  aspect  of  it 
is  a  fairly  firm  master  calendar,  which  is  in  the  legislation,  and  we 
'  applaud  it  md  I  hope  it  will  be  kept  vigorous  in  that  way.  I  find 
the  date ,  April  rather  entertaining  as  the '  date  on  which  certain 
things  are  done,  but  never  mind,  it  is  a  fine  date. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to  mention  would.be*  I  am  in  the  . 
middle  of  page  3,  Mr.  Ch/dnnan,  the  bill  includes  a  section  402  for 
an  advisory  committee  on  student  financial  assistance.  I 'am  weH 
♦  awar^  that  advisory  comniittees  are  nof  the  favorite  of  any^y  in 
this  town.  We  are  in  favorfof  doing  something,  but  not  quit^ln  the 
form  which  it  is  in  the  bill.  The  feeling  is  that  if  there  is  going  to^' 
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be  such  a  group,  it  should  be-4t  should  not  in  our  jolidginent  be 
part  of  the  Department  of  Education.  It  should  be  an  independent 
agency  which  advises  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  executive  branch, 
because  it  represents  the  interests  of  States  as  well  as  institutions 
and  groups  concerned  with  financial  aid.  \V"e  wo'Md  therefore  sug- 
-  V  gest  an  amendment  along  that  line  which  would  change  ^e  lan- 
guage',    f  ,  '  ^ 

Turning  liow,  if  I  mayf  sir,  to~I  will  jump  to  page  7.  There  is  a ' 
central  paragraph  there  which  stat^  the  coalition^  position,  and  , 
its  concerns  to  a  degree  arSahe  general  thrust  of  the  legislation  j 
,  with  regard  to  simplifying  and  consolidating  the  existing,  prc^amsr 
I  have  a  sentence  in  th,e  middle  of  the  page  that  says,  -However,  1 
,  should  report  that  many  of  the  member  associations  are  concerned 
that  they  are  unable  to  mea^e  the  potential  effect  of  this  propos- 
al on  their  institutions  and  on  their  students."  ,, 
That' means  they  are  a  little  nervous  and  would  lifce  to  get  some 
more  information  and  how  it  would  w6rk,out  diffi?rentially. 
The  final  point  to  me  at  thid  slayge,  what  with  my  colleagues' 
.   statements,  would  be  the  one  I  would  like  to  emphasiase  if  I  ma^— it 
•   is  on  the  botton^  of  page '7;  the  last  full  paragraph.  The  sentence 
eomes  out  as  not  -a  hajppy  sentence  to  read.  We  remain  troubled  by 
-  evidence  that  strongly  suggests  that  the  principal  puriioee  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  its  subsequent  amendments— 
that  is  to  provide  ail  students  with  an  equal  opportunity  to  attain  a  . , 

>  postsecondary  education-^is  not  being  achieved.  ' 

Mr.  Hanford  hinted  tihat.  This  is  my  principal -concern,  and  ihe 
focus  that  I  would  suggest,'  and  there  is  detail  oir  page  8  dealing 
partici^larly  with  the  ^^ninoritie&,  to  oversimplify,  prepress  was 
made  until^  the  middle 'seventies,  and  it  is  level  or  declining  since. 

One  of  the  lifey  reasons  that  1  would  like  to  emphasize  why  these 
participation  differences  have  taken  place  or  why  the  differences 
.   have  not  narrowed  is  that  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  student 
'  '  aid-  programs  are  freijuently  not  aware  of  their  eligibility.  Mr.  Han- 
y      Jbrd  mentioned  that  in  ids  testimony.  I  personally  would  put  it  way 
^  •    lip  on  the  top.         v     .  ^  -  ' 

A  -particular  subpart  of  that,'  which  I  W9uld  hop6  the  committee  - 
might  note,  is  on  the  top  of  page  10  of  this  testimony.  As  ydulook 
at  the  situation,  a  m^or  part  of  th^  problem  is  that  a  fUpdamental 
decision  ^  made  by  these  boys  and  girls,  if  you  want  to,  young  men 
'  and^  women,  at  the  eight  grade.  That  is  where  you  get  on  the  aca- 
.  demic  college  frack  or  you  do  not.  We  urge  very  strongly  that  infor- 
mation programs  reacji  that  age  group,  not  being  .focused 'on  the 
t2th  or  nth  grade.  ■  .  - 

Then  the  rest  of  this  testimony  in  effect  is  specific  suggestions, 

►  ^  >  one  of  ^ich  I  think  has  to  do  with  how  one  might  go  about  getting 

this  infownation,  ana  the  coalition  made  an  ansdyBis— I  will  not  say 
it  is  a/rfull  national  ooe,  sir,  but  at  least  an  effort  in  getting  infoi'- 
matiol^  about  how  groups  are  trying  to  accomplish  this  information 
purpose  to  those  students,  partidularly  the  poor  in  the  economic 
sense,  and  I  have  here,  and  1  hope  somebody  gave  you  a  draft  of 
this— I  take  particular  pleasure,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  ^ask  you  to 
look  at  page  28  of  that,  because  one  of  the  very  few  programs  that 
is  aimed  in  the  way  we  are  talking  about,  on  the  first  full  para- 
Ngraph  of  page  28,  is  from  Wisconsin,  '  .  . 

<  .  .  . 
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Mr.  GuNDSBSON.  You  do.  Jtnow  how  to  convince  a  politician,  do 
you  not?  '        V      '      *  - 

Mr.  Xeppkl.  Well,  it  happens  to  be  the  o*ly  one,  Mr.  Chairman— 
one  of  two-  That  the  end  of  my  testimony.  Thank  you  for  your 
patience,  sir,  *  o 

S^pared  statejnent  of  IVands  K^ppel  fo^ 

Pmpakjkd  Statkm»t  or  FIuncis  KtovK^  CJhaibman,  Nationai,  ^todknt  Am 
^  CoAunoN— Ai»iUL*4, 1984 

Mr,  Chairman  and  membem  ttf  the  Subwrnwrnttee/I  thaixk      for  the  oAportumity 
to  appear  before,  you  today  to  a)imiient  on  Mr,  Simon'a  bill  to  t^uthorue^^ 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  to  offer  i^tional  view*  as  they  relate  to  con- 
cerns vurrounding  x^uthorization  debatea  aixd  diaowion^^ 

I  am  accompanied  by  Dr.  Dallas  Martin,  liecutive  Director  of  the  National  Aaao- 
*ciation  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Adnuniitratom  and  Chairman  <rf  the  National  Stu- 
dent Aid  Coalition's  Task  Force  on  Reaiuthorixation:  ^  ^  j 

I  was  invito  to  testify  today  in  my  capiuaty  as  Chairman  of  the  National  Student 
Aid  Coalition*  The  Coalition  consists  of  thirty^five  (S5)  national  organizations  and 
associations  with  an  interest  in  student  fmandal.aid  programs  and  pdUcieo,  and  tlve 
45)  public  members.  The  Coalition  is  a  vduntaiy  ox^ganizatibn  that  providea  a  mech- 
anism for  focuwng  the  persp*tiv©»  and  cgnijems  of  a  variety"of  interest  group*  in 
order  to  idantify  ias\|es  and  help  ooordxnate  the  development  of  national  student  aid 
pohdes  among  federal  and  state 'agencies  and  im^tutions.  We  ai«  concerned  pri-^ 
n^rily  with  such  issues  as;  coordination  of  the  systems  by  whidi  financial  aid  is  de- 
livered to  states,  institutions,  and  individual  stunts;  thSe  principle*  by  whic^j  that " 
aid  i$  adminiHtered  in  such  areas  as  timing,  forms,  definitions,  and  puhlic  informa- 
tion programs;  and  the  development  of  standards  by  Ivhidti  financial  need  will  be 
pleasured,  !  have  included  as  an  attachment  a  statement  of  the  Nati<mal  Student 
Aid  Coeiation^s  history,  purpose,  functions,  and  member  organizations* 

Before  proceeding  further,  I  want  to  express  our  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for 
y^ur  efforts,  and  the  hard  work  of  the  Subcommittee  staff,  in  bringing  forward  com- 
prel^nsive  l^islation  for  the  Hj^i;  Educatiaa  indent  Assistance  Programs  that 
attempts  to  address  the  predoomiani  concerns  ofi)ur  nwmhership.  Indeed,  ti^  C«^li- 
ttfjn  was  organized,  in  laig/part,  as  an  embodiment  of  the  stijdent  aid  "pfctAer. 
ship  —the  cooperative  effort  ^twaen  the  federal  government,  stat^  privati  orga- 
nizations, po«tsecondary  instiiktoiLS,  stuc^nts  and  jar^nta  in  the  provision  siid  de-  * 
hveyy  of  student  fmandal  assistance.  The  effectiveTtmctioning  crfthe  partnership  ti 
the  coordinated  delivery  of  mul^ple  sources  of  student  assistance  Has  experienced  a 
good  deal  of  strain  ov^r  the  past  several  years.  Delays  in  federal  decisicm  making, 
changai  m  program  rules  and.  regulations,  and  varying!  appropriation  levels  for  the 
federal  programs  have  combino^  to  complicate  the  delivery  procewi  for  the  providers  • 
and  administrators  of  student  aid  and  result  in  confusion  and  misinterpretation  for 
the  recipient*.  We  b^ve  $hat  a  systein  of  dtelivery  that  integrates  multiple  sources 
of  asaistanc^  cannoTmnctjton  in  a  pattern  of  fits  and  starts  without  isencHisly  erx)d- 
ing  ^  effectiveneas  of  the  aid  programs  in  achievix^  their  goals.  Sttuient 

fmaacial  ai4  above  allt  needs  stability;  to  work  well. 

We  applaud  particularly  the  mclusion  in  ikm  legislation  (section  483  (dXD)  <rf  a 
master  calendar  implemen^ng  a  schedule  for  the^completion  pf  nnupr  taiiks  and 
functions  that  aife  a  part  the  annual  pro<»ss  erf  the  deliveiy  of  student  aid.  We 
commend  yt>u  for  your  efforta  in  encouraging  an  orderly  pnx^  of  providing  fman- 
cial  aid  to  students  and  in  your  affirmatkm  of  tl^  responsibiUty  that  paUst  be  taken 
by  ttj©  agencies  within  the  fe<teral  govenwnent  that  are 'Charged  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  thf  student  financial  aid  programs  for  maiotaining  order  and  stability 
within  the  programs  and  among  the  program  partitijpiants.  Tto  concept  of  a  COTgrsa- 
aionally  specified  master  calendar  for  the  student  aid  process  also  clearly  e^tablishw 
a  link  between  the  process  of  aid  administration  and  ^livery  and  the  policy  objeo 
Uvea  of  the  programs.  Interruptions,  dWayi^,find  last  minute  decisions  affecting  stu- 
dent eligibility  and  the  aid  iteHvery  process  clearly  jeopardize  the  ability  of  miuions 
of  students  and  their  families  to  dbtain  rsliablji  and  accurate  infonnati(Ki  aboult 
dent  aid  in  time  to  affect  decisions  about  c^ll^ge  attendance  and  choke.  ' 

We  agree  as  well  with  your  recommendation  to  mandate  an  annual  deadline  of 
Apnl  1  for  \he  final  establiiJunent  erf  any  other  rwulatonr  change*  affecting  the  ad- 
i^inistration  and  awarding  Title  IV  program  funds.  We  Wieve  that  this  will  gd  a 
long  way  towards  promoting  greater  utukrstanding  oS  the  programs  by  parents  and 
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«tudeQt»  w/td  enable  fiiiaxxeial  aid  adtuiniitxtitors  to  award  aid  early  enough  90  that 
student*  can  choose  th0\  institution  that  best  serves  their  needs. 

.While  the  master  c^endar  represents  a  critical  first  step  in  helping  ^brin^ 
about  a  reliable  order  to  th^  student  aid  procead,  we*"  believe  that  a  moreTormai 
structure  is  alao  needed  to  ssaure  the  efTective  management,  oversight  and  coordina* 
tion  of  the  national  proffram  of  student  aid.  i 

We  therefore  a^Rplaud  your  decision,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  fwate  as  Sec.  492  of  the 
.  legialation  m  Aiiviaory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  Assistance;  While  the  Coa- 
lition cpficurs'with  the  concept  of%and  the  neea  for  a  gh7up  of  this  nature,  we  be- 
lieve tMtJJie  focxis  of  such  group  should  be  somewhat  different  than  that  which  has 
been  iproposed.  • 

Spei^cally,  the  Coalition  is  concerned  that  under  the  propoeal  this  Advisory 
Committee  could  become  ^beumed  within  the  Education  Dep^rtinent  and  be  unable 
to  act  with  the  independ^oe  that  is  necessary  for  such  a  group  to  be  as  ellective  as 
posaibte.  ,  ^  .  *  ■ 

,  Ijt%a  proposal  for  a  simiW  committee  that  was  included  in  testimony  presented  to 
the  National  Commission  on  Student  Pinancial  Awistance,  the  Coalitibfi  recom- 
memied  the  creation  of  a  group  that  waa  answerable  jointly  to  the  Congre^  and  the 
Executive  Branch.  We  remain  concern  that  policy  makers  in  the  l^fislative  branch  . 
hav0  accesrW  the  information  and  expertise  needed  to  make  drucial  decisions  in 
both  technical 'and  more  broadly  based  policy  issues. 

The  ck^ncept  of  the  advisory  panel  buuds  on  the  advisory  an^looiasultation  require^ 
^  mmi»  pl»&ki  on  the  Secretaiy  of  Education  by  the  Congresa  in  th0  Education 
Ajmerfdmenta  of  1980  (Section  482  and  ,483).  A  jointly  responsible  advisory  authority 
would  further  recognize  and  expands  on  the  CongreA'  n^oncern  for  the  consideration 
of  the  intereeta  of  the  non-federal  partners  in  the  national  student  aid  programs,  as 
evident  in  the  language  of  the  Amendments  (sec.  483  (a)  and  {c». 

The  Coalition's  suggeation  that  such  a  awnmittee  be  able^  hire  ita  own  director 
aiid  research  staff  was  i;;iade>to  ensure  that  such  a  panel  would  be  able  to  retain  its 
independence  despite  cimnges  in  admimstrations.  In  ackUtion,  atx  indep^dent  advi- 
sory panel  would  help  to  enhance  the  continuation  of  a  working  partSiership  by  pro- 
viding a  vehicle  through  which  the  «)n<»m»  of  those  involved  in  the  provision  and 
dalivery  of  student  HnanclM  amstance  can  express  their  concerns  and  have  'them 
forwarded  to  the  nation's  decisiomnakers. 

On  another  point,  the  Coalition  supports  in  sec,  482  of  the  legislation  the  miainte" 
nance  of  a  sepaAte  system  for  determining  a  student's  heed  for  federal  financial 
.  assistance  as  op«>eed  to  the  system  for  specifically  determining  student  eligibility 
for  funds  in  the  Pell  Grant  program' (sec,  403),  *     :  ^ 

For  over  ten  years,  members  of  the  stud^  financial  aid  community  have  worked 
T^cooperatively  with  the  Department  of  Education  in  developing  anjiually  a  methodol- 
"togy  for  determining  the  need  of  students  and'famiiier  for  assistant  to  meet^j^e 
costs  of  collie.  The  product  of  these  cooperative  deliberatiqnsr-known  as  the  Iflfc- 
N     form  Methdology— is  accepted  by  thewcretary  under  his  approval  authorit>;/for 
.  needs  analysis  systems  for  the  federal"  campus  based  programs.  Importantly/ Mr. 
Chairman,  the  methodology  also  is  used  as  a  basis  for  awarding  aid  under  a  majori- 
ty of  state  and  institutional  student  assistance  programs. 

Thus,  this  method  for  determining  need,  although  developed  for  federal  purposes, 
reached  beyond  the  Title  TV  programs  int^  the  states  and^the  institutions.  It  >  tan- 
gible evidence  of  the  student  aid  p^toerahi'p  at  work*  and  all  players  have  a  stake 
in  its  development. 

The  Coalition  has  served  as  coordinator  and  facilitator  for  tMs  procaas  and  stands 
ready  to  continue  its  role  in  bringing  together  the  federal  and  non-federal  partners 
in  a  Common  forum  to  design  the  Umfonn  Methodology. 

With  regard  to  your  requ^t  to  comment  on  the  independent  student  deflnition, 
may  I  bring  to  your  attention  the  Coalition's  testimony  before  your  Subcommittee 
on  OcU>ber  27,  1983,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  The  (Soalition's  views  are  summa- 
V     riied  in  the  following  exerpt  from  the  testimcasy:  -  " 

*'In  March  of  1982^  th^  Coalition  adopted  the  recommendation  of  its  Committee  on 
Needs  Assessment  and  Dejiveiy  that  one  additional  base  year  be  added  to  the  cur- 
'  rent  federal  definition  of  a  self-supporting  student  for  undergraduates  and  that  the 
current  federal  defmition  be  continued  for  ^students  who  are  enrolled  in  educational 
»  programs  beyond  the  first  baccalaureate  dsgree- 

The  definition  recommended  by  the  Cowition  grew  out  of  a  long-term  discussion 
and  debate  and  out  of  the  deasi^  to  achieve  a  measure  of  concensus  within  the  group 
on  a  very  important  aspecl  of  student 'aid  policy.  It  was  felt  that  the  recommenda- 
tion reprinted  an  appropriate  policy^  response  and  modified  reason^ly  the  exists 
ing  di^finition,  specifically  taking  into  consideration:  The  need  to  establish  a' reason- 
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•  '  able  mi  verifiable  history  of  «elfHBuffici©iK^  befor^siln  aid  applicant  can  jceceive 
twd*,^vased  on  eligibility  as  an  iixJependent  »tiutent,  emphasizing  the  jprinSxy  re- 
aponatbuity  of  the  student  and  his  or  har  family  in  ineetiqg  collM[e  cfiets;  tHe  dear^ 
dofifemice^m  perception  m  pai^ntal  and  public  attitudei*  about  gi^uate  and  profee- 
monal  study  beyond  the  baccalaurwte  dagrfte;  the  coricem  that  any  alteration  to  the 
delinition  not  effect  disproportionately  any  ident^Sfittble  tat«2ocy  of  a^idents  xm 
senre  arbitfSrily  to  impjede  styde^^  ■    ■  ^  '     ■  ■ 

I  must  emphasize  that  the  Coalition's  recommendations^  should  not  be  taken  to 
mean  there  IS  consensus  within  the  fuianciai  aid  connnunity  on^ 
^     I  should  afid  that  I  have  n^  had  the  opportunity  to  consult  the  Coalition  on  the 
specific  ^xjM  of  the*  new  definition  trf  stHdent  indepandance  indudeS  in  the  Reau- 
thonzation  legislation.  A 

Imote  as  VeU  ftat  the  Coalition  is  less  qualified  to  hiake  m»mmendations"for 
i^^uate  and  prtrfeasional  student,  aid  than  for  undergraduate.  May  I  awuiAe  that 
thM  matter  has  been  addresed  at  yoiir  heariai;  on  the  morning^  0 

With  regard  to  shifting  more  of  the  decision-making  pzw««s  to  the  campuaea,  we 

*  ane  in  hearty  agreement  -  ' 

The  National  Ck>mmi8sion  on  Student  Financial  Aaaistance  firmW  endorsed  the 
campus-faased  student  aid  doncept  and  the  granting  of  flexasdlity'to  studwat  aid  ad-  ^ 
;  mmiatiators.  In  two  of  its  final  reports,  the  Obmmission  not  only  lugdd  the  continu- 
,ation  of  the  i^puinbased  programs,  but  recommended  that  the  principle  of -ihstitu- 
^  tio^  discretion  that  reeta  at  the  cor?  of  these  p^tjgrams  be  extended  td  the  proce«^. 
I'if^  V  i.^^^^f^v*^       Grants,. In  several  areas  the  Commisaion  Echoed  a  long- 
hfeid  belief  th^t  the  c^pus  aid  administrator  is  . in  a  unique  position  *o  judge  Uie  * 
ne^  for  and  award  the  most  appropriate  combinatioas  cf  aid  to  needy  postSecond- 
arvstudenta.  .  ^   -  i.  /  )• 

^  With  j^ard  to  reducing  tbfi^  nrnnber  of  pr^jmnis,  one  of  our  own  task  force  re- 
ports<«tat©5  the  following  policy:/  r  ;  ^  , 

. '  •  t;  *®  current  structure  of  federal  student  aid  makes  sense 

and  bawcaJly  shouM  be  retained.  Tliere  have  been  a  number  of  proposals  over  the 
years  that  advocate-hi  the  n&ne  ft  shnplicity— a  sharp  reducfion  in  the  number  of 
programs.  Often,  these  proposal?  are  mmi^  at  i^udng  the  current  configuration  of 
programs  to  one  grant,  one  loan,  and  one  work^tudy  program.  WiuJe  the  appeal  for 
.smpiiaty  and  streamlining  is  attractive,4t  is  also  d^i>&E^.  Programs  which  have 
differeut  objectives,  or  which  serve  different  populations,  may  weU  not  benefit  fibm 
consolidation.  ' 

The  Coalition  as  a  whole  has  not  addi^essed  the  specific  proix?sai  in  the  Simon  bill 
to  consolidate  three  of  the  existhig  pixigrams  into  an  instltutionally^iased  block 

•  grant  However,  I  should  report  that  many  ^  of  the  membe«/Wciations  are  con- 
cerned ^hat  thev  are  unable  to  measure  the  potential  eff«Jtof  this  proposal  on  their 
mstitutaons  and  on  their  students.  Pull  consideration  camjot  be  given  to  the  block- 
grant  concept  without  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  revised  formula  that  Would^^diatrib-  > 
lite  funds  under  this^part  and,  -to  date,  the  details  that  .would  permit  such  analyses 
have  not  been  available.  .  > 

May  I  now  turn  to  a  brief  discussion  of  a  (Concern  that  perhaps  overritte©  all  other  - 
TOBiaiderations  of  program  and  policy  at  a  time  of  Reauthoriasation.  We  remain  trou- 
bled-by  evidence  ^t  strongly  suggests  that  the  principal  purgise  6f  the  Higher  ' 
,  iulucation  Act  of  1965  and  its  subsequent  amendmente— to  proviwail  student*  with 
an  equal  opportunity  to  attain  a  postsecondary  ediKJation— is  nc^  being  achSved. 

Ilie  most  recent  data— from  a  survey  of  1980  high  school  gmduates— indicatea 

 tinancially  disadvantaged  a^u^j^nt*  are  ^oae4ialf  as  likely  ^  continue  their  edu* 

cation  as  their  wealthier  counterparts.  Hiis  repreeenta  vhrtually  no  improvement^ 
over  the  results  reported  for  a  ajutnilar  survey  i^ucted  of  1972 .high  school  gr^u- 
^tes.  '  ■     ,  '  ■ 

ability  level  is  taken  into  account,  stu4pnts  at  each  ability  level  are  lees 
likely  ia  attend  poetaecpndary  education.  Students  judged  to  have  average  ability ' 
ajit  roughtly  40  percent  lesss  hkely  to  attend  if  tli«y  wme  from  diaadvantaffsdrback- 
,  gi^unds.  The  partidpatidn  of  talented  but  poor  students  has  improved  to  a  consider^ 
able  extent  over  time  but  these  stildents  are  still  20  to  25  percant  Ism  likely  to 
attend  than  students  of  equal  ability  from  wealthier  family  • 

Among  minority  groupe^  'the  participation  in  ix»ta^condaiy  education  appeared  to 
unproye  through  the  mid-1970^s  but  we  seem  to  have  Tost  gt<mnd  since  ^ea.  llie 
P®^^^<Pt^?H  p<3*tsecc^dar>^1education  increased  dramaticaUy  from  196S 

to  1975  but  has  faUen  smce  then.  The  numb^  of  Hispanica  enrolled  has  increased  * 
but  the  percentage  enrolled  has  declined  in. the  past  decade.  In  short,  the  tasend  line*  - 
with  respect  to  the  participation  of  minoritiee  in  poatsecondary  education  appear  to 
begoing  in  the  wrong  direction,  ^^^^ 

Er|c  MZ:  ^ 


X  lack  o€/adequate  funding  for  student  aid  progmns  is  one  regaon  for  the  \&ck  of 
progress  toward  Uie  goal  of  aqual  opportunity.  But  more  thia  funding  for  student 
iid  is  involved  in  explaining  the  wntinued  underparticipation  of  disadvantaged  aj\d 
minority  students  m  po6t*©condary  education.  A  key  reason  ^hy_  participation -^it- 
ferences  have-not  narrowed  over  &ne  js  that  the  intended  beneficiaries  of  the  stu- 
dent aid  prograni&«re  frequently  not  aware  of  their  eligibility.  ^  ,    *  . 

•We  recognize,  of  course,  that  the  biU  addresseB  this  need  to  mcr^  students 
awarene^of  their  potential  eligibiUty  for  financial  assist^ce  with  Uie  ^i^}^- 
iment  of  a  National  Center  of  Pqpt«econdary  Opportunity  (Sectaon  491,^p.  io 
Vaseist  you  with  your  deiiberatioi^S  on  student  aid  information,  we  would  hke  to  ex- 
press our  specific  concerns  with  the  current  information  system  and  make  some  ad- 
ditional suggestions  for  improvement.  Thia  discussion,  is  drawn  from  a  draft  ot  « 
report  to  the  Coalition  on  Student  Aid  Information,  attached  to  thiis  testimony. 

We"  have  three  primary  concerns  about  how  information  on  financial  assistance 
programs  is  currently  provided  to  student*  and. their  families.  TTie  firsts  that  reli- 
able information  frequently  does  not  reach  the  groups  who  need  the  aid  Uie  most, 
principaHy  poor  and  minority  student*.  Tbes^  students  are  ofl*n  concentrated  wi 
areas  and  schools  where  counselors  are  least  able  to  pay  mdUvidualized  attention  to 
their  student?,  and  where  reference  guides  on  admissions  and  financial  aid  a^e  OMSt 
often  outK)f-date.  As  a  resuli,  many  disadvantaged  students  do  not  realue  that  they 
are  eligible  for  a  wide  varirty  of  student  aid  progra^is  to  ^sist  them  m  contmuing 
their  education  beypnd  high  school  .  j.   i".* Li  \a  

To  provide  inforn^tion  pn  financial  aid  programs  to  disadvfataged  and  nontradi- 
tionaf students,  we  8Uggait>tlie  following:  •  ^t.  <• 

Development  of  s  Mass  Media»Advertising  Strategy  to  rai6e  fee  awareness  of  un- 
derserved  student  populations  about  the  availability  of  aW.O'P- 9. 10)   ^  ,  ^ 

Expansion  of  .TRIO  information  efforts  to  provide  disadvantage^  students  with 
early  knowledge  about  their  potehtial  eligibility  for  aid.  (p.  10) .  - 
'    Greater  reliance  on  Information  Centers  to  serve  as  an  m&rroatjon  reppurce  al- 
-temative  for  disadvantaged  and  nontradifional  student*,  (pp.  10,11)       ,  *  , 

Creation  of  a  S«d  Money  Fund  to  encourage  the  development  and  growth  o» 
model  and  innovative  information  project*,  (pp.  11, 12)  -       ,    ,       ,  ,  ■  V, 

/Secondly,  we  are  concerned  aljgut  the  need  to  reach  students  early—as  early  ^ 
the  eighth  and  ainth  gradee-with  financial  aid  information'.  Stades  of  the  s^dent 
aid  system  aU  -pSint  to  the'import«i(»  of  alerting  students  and  Uieir  famihes  to  the 
axailabUity  of  aid  early  enough  in  the  high  schooLyears  to  aUow  Jbr  a  re^nable 
c3n^e  planning  cycle.  This  need  is  eapecially  critical  for  disadvantaged  students 
who,  if  they  are  not  fully  aware  of  tlwir  potential  aid  eligibihty,  will  often  not  take 

"'i&tSrSSrn'kS^  for  ail  students  the  information  that  is  provided  is  oftek 
.inaccurate,  out>of-<Jate.  or  hard  to  understand.  The  program  rules  and  funding  levels 
for  the  fitudent  aid  programs  tend  to  change  frequently  and  «ie  exiting  mforraataon 
svstem  IS  not  prepared  to  deal  with  these  revisions.  Moreover,  the  process  of  provid- 
ing information  iTnot  "pereonalized"  enough.  The  counseUng  system  js  bverloaded 
and  many  studente  and  their  parents  find  themselves  overwhelmed  by  iia  diversi^j? 
of  financial  aid  programs  and  the  complexity  of  tlte>apphcatjon  process.^ 

In  addition  to'lhe  ^ablishment  of  a  roaster  cal^dar  (p.  13),  we  surest  the  fol- 
lowing  measure  to  improve  the  general  quality  of  financial  aid  information: 

Publication  of  a  Comprehensive  Source  Document  to  help  cpunseiors  and  othere 
'  accurately  portray  the  financial  aid  system  to  students  and  their  families,  (pp.  14,15) 

Developm«nt  o^an  Eiasy  to  Understand  Guide,  te  help  studente  and  thwrfamJies 
grasp  their  poteiltial  eligibility  for  student  aid,  ^peciaUy  in  the  early  hi^h  school 
ye&rs  when  edutfationsi  aspirations  are  beiag  formed,  (p.  15, 18)     _  . 

Also,  in  the  aSa  of  information,  we  would  like  to  report  the  resists  of  a  1983  Ua-i 
lition  survey  of  the  state  grant  and  loan  agencies.  The  survey  mdicated  that  most 

*  states  do  not  send  information  directly  to  students,  and  those  that  do  concentrate  on 
students  who 'are  juniors  or  seniofs  m  high  school.  Less  thai.half  of  Uie  stet^  a^ 
parently  attempt  to  reach  npntraditienal  student  groups  outside  of  nigh  school 
setting.  Responses^to  the  survey  also  indicated  that  state  agencies  tend  to  provide 
S'ore  and  abetter  iaforraation  on  the  programs  that  they  are  respons^le  for  admmift. 
tering  than  for-  federal  prcsgrams  or  tioee  that  educational  institutions  sponsor. 
Comi^ients  and  letters  attached  to  the  survev  indicated  th^t  «^ere^are  a  wide  range 
of  perceptions  among  stete  agpjjcies  over  the  roles  that  stetes  should  play  in  tne 

"  information  system.  ,      ,  ,     <  .  j  _*  ' 

•  the  Coalition  also  examined  a  variety  of  model  and  mnovative  projects  that  state, 
local  and  r^onal  organizations  have  organized  to  address  the  urformation  needs  ol 

'  students.  These  programs  h^ve  often  reaped  benefite  in  increased  participation  and 

•633'  ,■ 
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awareness.  For  example,  project*  oi^miized  %y  the  San  Diego  County  Consortium  of 
the  California  Student  Opportunity  Access  Pn^ram  (SOAP)  a  regional  group  that 
provides  information  and  counseling  to  economically  disadvantaged  «and  minority 
students,  have  resulted  in  marked  increases  in  participation. 

Percentage  incraas^  in  exiroilment  at  University  of  California  and  California 
St^te  University  for  the  target  group  served  by  SOAP-San  Di^o  ranged  from  12 
percent  to  100  percent  from  Fall  1979  to  FaJ.I  1981.  At  community  colleges  the  pat- 
terns varied;  Filipino  enrollments  at  amununity  collies  grow  eigh^fold,  from  eight 
to  72  students,  while  Hispanic  enrollments  at  thetje  school*  remained  level..  Black 
enrollments*  in  community  colleges  decreased  in  large  part  reflecting  their  greater 
participation  in  four  year  college  prc^ams.  Experience  with  experimental  pr(^ams 
in  other  stat€»  and  locaiiti^  supportiTthe  conclusion  that  innovative  information  ef 
forta  can  increase  access  U>  postsecondary  institutions.  >  ^ 

Finely,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this  opportimity  to  present  to  you  and  th6 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  a  report  from  the  Coalition's  Task  Force  on  Re- 
authorization. The  document  offers  sjpecific  recommendations  for  technical  modifica- 
tions and  refinements  to  the  current  Title  ly  statute  which  the  Coalition  felt  would 
clarify  or  imprave  the  administration  and  delivery  of  the  existing  student  aid  pro- 
grams. This  report  displays  in  a  3<olumn  format  (1)  the  current  Title  IV  statute 
goveniing  student  assistance  prc^rams;  \2)  suggested  amendments  or  substitute  lan- 
guage where  appropriate;  and  (3)  the  rationale  for  any  proposed  changes  in  the  leg- 
islation. , 

This  Task  Faje  is' chaired  by  Dallas  Martin  of  the  National  Association  of  Stu- 
dent Pinanciar  .SMAdministrators  and  is  representative  of  the  member^p  of  the 
ftiU  Coalition.  The  Task  Force  continues  to  meet  to  discuss  certain  issues  in  the  gen- 
eral provision  section  of  the  law  tliat  remain  unresolved^  certain  issues  concerning 
loan  consolidation,  as  well  as  any  additional  issues  that  may  be  broi^ht  to  the  Task 
Force  by  a  member  of  the  Coalition.  Dr.  Martin  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  ques- 
tions you  may  have  on  the  Task  For^pe  recommendations. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  t^timony. 


^  ■  '  ^       Thk  NAT19NAL  SruDKNT-Anj  Coaution  • 

HISTORV 

Until  the  mid-1970*s  the  process  of  '^governing"  student  financial  aid  was  charac- 
teriz4?d  by  a  largely  informal  give-^nd-take  orresp^nsibilities  and  decision-making 
authority.  The  inception  of  the  Basic  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Progmm  and 
the  expansion  of  fundi;ig  of  other  Federal  anfl  state  aid  prc^rrams  which  occurred  in 
,  1972  brought"  Strains  to  the*delivery  system  mechanism  and  called  into  question  that 
form  of  governance.  In  response  to  those  strains^the  poetsecondary  educational  com- 
munity formed  the  National  Task  Force  on  Student  Aid  iW>Iems  to  focus  attention 
on  issues  concerning  the  delivety  system,  development  of  consensus  solutions  to 
those  issues,  and  advancement  of  those  solutions  for  consideration  and  implementa- 
tion by  federal,  state,  and  institution  policy  makers  and  administrators. 

The  Task  Force,  was  intentionally  and  form^ly  organized  for  a  fixed  time.  When 
that  time  expired,  it  recommended  that  its  activities  be  continued  by  a  ''coalition'* 
sponsored  by  the  American  Council  on  Education  and  the  Education  Commission  of ' 
the  Stat^.  From  1975  to  1980,  4^he  Coalition  for  the  Coordination  of  Student  Fi- 
^nanclal.  Aid  represented  tl^ie  interests  of  students,  states,  and  p08tseco|id8ry  institu- 
tion^ in  student  aid  delivery  system  issues.^  An  informal  and  voluntary  organization, 
the  Coalition  ii^piemented  many  of  the  Task  Fora?'s  recommendations  and  provided 
advice  on  other  poli^  and  procedural  issues  as  they  arose. 

Several  developments  in  the  late  1970's  Suggested  the  need  for  a  more  formal,  or-^ 
g^ized  body  ta  cdSrry  on  the  work  of  the  Coalition  and  to  provide  for  a  broadJbased 
mechanism  to  assert  institutional,  consumer,  and  state  interests  both  in  delivery 
system  and  policy  issuas  concernii^  student  aid.  The  formation  of  q,  cabineMevel 
Education  Department  and  the  consulting  rekjuirements  plac^  on  the  Secretary  by 
the  Education.  Amendments  of  1980  suggested  that  the  absence  of  a  recogniSed,  for- 
mally constituted  body  ^^ould  lessen  the^ effectiveness  of  the  Coahtion  in  student  aid 
related  rnatters.  A  seriefe  of  discussions  l^d  to  the  reorganization  and  establishment 
in  1981  of  an  expanded  National  Student  Aid  Coalition,  funded  by  grants  from  both 
The  Ford  Foundation  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York.  4^ 


\  FUEPOes  AND  FUNCnONS 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  is  to  provide  a  forum  for  «>• 
ordinating  the  efforts  of  associations  with  an  inter«i«t  in  student  financial  aid.  While 
the  intended  purpose  of  the  Coalition  ia  the  development  of  consensus  among  the 
postsefcondary  community,  participation  in  ,thcs  Coalition  doe«  not  infringe  on  the 
right  of  any  organiaation  or  individual  to  t^  a  position  independent  of  or  m  oppo- 
sition to  tliat  of  the  Coalition, 

'The  general  functions  gf  The  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  are; . 

(1)  To  provide  a  mechnism  for  focuaing  the  perspectives  and  concerns  of  a  vanity 
of  interested  groups  in  identifying  issues,  and  effectively  xoordinatuxg  national  stu- 
dent aid  policies  among  Federal  and  state  agencies  and  institutions;  . ,  ,  ^. 

\2)  To  developed  ma^tain  the  desnned  Relationships  betvireen  the  aid  provided  by 
different  fundini^urces  and  the  aid  provided  through  different  deliver>-  mecJia-f 

'nisms;^  ^    *  >      -      .  .  .       .    t  ^ 

(3)  To  develop  and  maintain  the  standards  by  which  fmanwal  need,  but  not  neoe»- 
»afily  program  eligibility,  will'\)e  measured;  ^  ^       j  ^      ^  \ 

(4)  To  formulate' mechanisms  for  coordination  of  tfte  syst^n^  by  which  aid  is  deny- 
ered  to  stat^,  institutions,  and  individual  students  and  the  pHndples  by  which  th6t 
aid  is  administered  in  such  areas  aa  calendar,  forms,  definitions,  public  information 
prw^ams,  levels  of  staff,  etc.;  and,  .\  «  .  ^    .  «a 

(5)  To  identify  oj:  conduct  ^studies  eval^taig  the  impacts  of  student  aid  on  stu- 
dents, familii^  institutiona,  states,  and  society,  ,  ' 

OitOANlZATJON 

The  National  Student  Aid  CoaHtion  currently  colfeists  of  a  representative  of  each 
of  the  member  organizations  and  five  public  members.  Adlditional  organizations  may 
be  approved  as  members  upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Commitlte  and 
two-tturda  vote  of  the  Coalition, '  .  -r^      %  •     i  ^  j  *u 

The  Chair  of  the  Coalition,  tnirreatly  Mr.  Francis  Keppel,  is  elected  from  the 
membership  lo  serve  a  tWo  year  term,  ^ 

coimmxKs        —  . 

The  Executive  Committee  reflects  the  broad  and  diverse  naemberrfiip  of  the  ^full 
Coalition  The  Committee  j^rves  as  the  steering  and  administi^tive  counsel  for  the 
Coalition,  identifier  issues  for  Consideration  of  the  membership,  receives  reports 
from  standing  ^d  ad  hoc  committees,  and  formulates  the  agenda  for  the  meetm»8 
of  the  Coalition.  The  members  of  the  Executive  Ctmimitlee^  listed  on  the  foUiSw- 
ing  page.  v  *  <^  , 

A  standing  Committee  on  Budget  ^d  Finance  oversees  operating  procedure*,  rch 
views  expenditures,  and  develop  budget  prioriUes-.The^Treakur^  of  the  Coalition, 
Dorothy  Cann  (Director,  Apex  Technuad  SchooD,  currently  chairs  th^  L«mmittee. 

A  standing  Coinmittee  on  Needs  Asseesinent  and  Delivery  re;j[iews  annuaUy  and 
develops^  recommendations  to  update  the  Uniform  MeAodpIogy— the  consensus 
methodology"  for  measu:fetw»*^'^amily's  abUity  to  pay  fo#poet«econdary  education. 
The  Committee  also  serves  as  a  fonnn  for  the  discussion  of  issues  and  ccm^rns  re- 
lated to'the  deUvety  of  student  aid  ITikCJfcnmittee  is  chaired ^by  John  Brugel,  Di- 
rector of  Finiemcial  Aid,  Pennsylvaiiia  St^  University. 

A  Tasl^Fort!e  on  Reauih^riiation  is  charged  with  the  recMnsibility  of  solicitmg, - 
reviewing,  and  compiling  recommendations  for  change^  to  Title  IVtstudent  nnm" 
cial  assistance)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  as  amended  The  work  of  th$ 
Task  Force  is  liniited  to  the  consideration  of  technical  modifications,  clanfi^tions 
and  refinements  within  the  current  structure  of  the  statute.  Dall^  Martm,  Execu- 
tive Director  of  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial*  Aid  Administrators, 
is  Chairman. 
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American  Association' of  Collegiate  K^trars  and  Admissions  Officers. 
American  Association  of  Community  and  junior  Colleges. 


American  Association  of , Counseling  and  Development 
Anierican  Association  of  State  Collega&and  Univermties. 
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Ameri 


Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Univermties.  ^  \ 
Association  of  Univeristy  ProfeMors,  T| 


♦*jieri^  College  Testily  PrcOT-am. 
AmpntBn  Council  on  Cosmetology  Education. 
Aaferican  Council  on  J^ducation.  '  , 

Association  of  Advanced  Rab^cal^  Taimudic  Schools. 


*  Association  of  Anierican'lJmversitiaB,  ^ 
Association  of  Independent  Collies  and  Schools, 
CoU^e  Scholarship  Service  Assembly  of  the  College  Boar 
Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United  States.  * 
Education  Comujission  of  the  State*.  ,       '  *  , 

Educational  Testing  Service. 
^  Graduate  and  Professional  Financial  Aid  Council.  \ 

^Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation.  * 
T  :  National  Association  of  CoHeife  Admi^ons  Ojunselora^^  - 

National  Association  of  College  aiid  Universd^  Business  Officers.  * 
National  Association  of  Health  Career  Schools. 
National  Association  of  Independent  Coli^^  and  Universitii^: 
Nataonai  Association  of  State  Scholai^hip  and  Grant  Prc^^ms  ^ 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land-<JxBnt  Collies. 
National  Association  of  Student  Fio^dal  Aid  Administra^ 
-  National  Association  of  Studfiiit  Personnel  Administrate^^ 
^    National  Association  of  Tra^e  and  Technical  Schools.  ^  ■ 

National  Coalition  of  .Independent  CoU^e  and  Univef^ity  Students 
National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Associations. 
Nation^  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  PtogramsL 
National  Education  Association. 

Naiionai  Organi«ation  of  Black  University  and  Collie  Students. 
National  Student  Educational  Fund, 

State  Higher  Education  Executive  Officers  Association. ,  * 
United  State®  Student  Association.  - 
United  Stjident  Aid  Fund. 

Eve  R.  Grover  (^Hrst  Woman's  Bank  of  Rockville  Maryland) 
Fr^cis  M,  Kelly  OEM  Corporation).     '  '  ^ 

FraSicis  I^ppel  (Phainnan).*^      s  ^ 
Rafael  J*  Magallan  (Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition). 
><       Duane^.  Scribner.  > 

^  KXKCimVK  COUMITrKS  V 

Bok>rtAtweIMA^^  ^  Francis  KeppeKPublic  Member) 

?^r^^^^^^^TIf^  ^  DiOlas  Martin  (NASFAA)  , 

Lola  J^nch  (NASFAA)  I  .  Arnold  Mitchem  (NCEQA) 

'  f^^^'^J^^f^J^^^^^  '       Katherine  Oz^r  (USSA) 

Dan  Hall  (CSS)  Douglas  Seipelt  (NCHELP) 

^  PR^iPAKKD  STATEMSNT  OP  FrAXCIS  ItoPKL.  CHAIRMAN,  NATIONAL  STUDj^TT  Aw 

COAUTION— OCTORKK  27,  1983 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  tlfcnk  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  app^r  before  y«u  today  to  spe^ik  about  thp  partidpatios  of  the  independent,  self- 
supporting  student  m  federal  student  asaifitance  programs^ 

A         |PY^^^  testifj^today  in  my  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the  JSfationai  Student 
Aid  Loahtion.  The  Coalition  consists  of  thirty-five  (S5)  national  organi2;atl[ons  and 
1         associations  with  an  mter^t  in  student  financial  aid  pn^ams  and  policies,  and 
f        four  public  menibers.  The  Coalkion  is  a  voluntary  body  that  provides  primarily  a 

 mechanism  tor  focusing  .the  perspectivaft  and^oonc€iTOs  of  a  variety  of  interest  i?roupe 

;    in  identifying  issues  and  helping  to  coordinate  the  development  of  national  student 
aid  policies  among  Federai  and  state  agencies  and  institutiona  We  are  concerned 
^      .   with  such  issues  as  defmitions^d  student.aid  public  infomi^n  programs 

'  ?i       P^ogn^  **deffiitions*'iis  the  definition  that^erates»in  the.  federal 

student  aid  programs  to  distmguish  S^-^upporting  students  from  those  studl^nte  de- 
.  ^     pendent  on  parents  for  financial  supporfi^This  aspect  of  determining  eligibility  for 
tederai  student  aid  Hte.  been  under  discussion— at  tim^  more  heated  than  at 
others— on  and  off,  for  the  past  decade.  \ 

A  similar  version- of  the  cu^ent  three^rt  definition,  a  *'test*'  of  a  student's  de- 
pendency  status  was  fi^^t  instituted  for  the  Pell  Grant  program  in  1973  and  was 
designed  to  provide  the  student  with  the  means  to  demonstrate  a  history  of  ^IfnBup- 
F^rt  JhiB  definition  ini^rpoTut^  three  principles  that  had  evolved  separately,  m 
the- different  federal  ^d  progran^,  since  1959:  information  on  parental  support 
should  be  from  the  year  in  which  aid  is  received  and  from  the  year  prior  (base  year) 
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*to  the  m:eipt^(rf  aid  as  reflected  by  federal  income  returns;  infonnation  should 
be  provided  on  residence"  in  the  parent's  hoone  and  on;  sajpiificant  parental  support 
m  mon^  or  ih  kind.  .        .  v 

This  definition  remained  unchanged  for  the  BaSic  Grant  Proifram  until  1^9  and 
*         was  adopted  for  the  c«npus-based  prc^ams  in  1976. 

The  basic  criteria  are  etjsentially  the  same  today  as  they  wer^  in  1973— a^just- 
-ments  have  been  made  to  the  naaxinaum  level  of  support  Uiat  may  be  provided  by 
parents,  to  the  limitation  of  time  ^f  residence  with  pai^nts,  and  to  the  application  of 
the  definition  to  married  students  as  stipulated  in  the  Education  Awndments  of 
1980:  (see  Appendix  1)  <  .  ^ 

The  CoBiiiittee  is  of  c6ui»  well  aware  of  the  basis  of  the  pr^nt  system,  and  its 
0     reliance  on  the  concept  of  family  support  and  contribution,  and  aware  of  the  various 
a)n(^ms  about  its  operation.  I  have  attached  to  this  testimony  as  Appendix  II  a 
bnef  account  of  recent  developments  as  seen  by  tbn^^CMition  in  the  hope  that  it 
might  be  helpful  in  the  Committee's  deiiberation|/S^V\         '  ^ 
.  The  Committee  requested  information  that  thSjb*P«^       hav*^on  ihdepend- 
-ent  status  for  student  financial  aid  applicants,  "ll^^tMKany  is  based  on  date  on 
.  national  student  aid  programs  Snd  recipient  datail9i»*iaiother  related  studiee 
tained  in  the  last  adx  months  V 

The  Coalition  was  particularly  interested  in  information  on  the  l^ites  of  partici- 
^  pation  of  independent  students  in  the  federal  programs  and  whether  or  not  these 
"      ^     nuhibers  had  changed  significantly  over  time  in  the  18  to  22  year  old  age  group  IE 
traditional  ^st^j^ents  in  undenffiiduate  coursework  for  whom  parental  support  has 
and  contmues  to  be  generally  expected  where  there  is  ^ility.to  pay.  * 
We  posed  the  following  questions;  Does  the  definition  of  independent  status  accu- 
\  reflect  the  guiding  public  policy:  to  provide  assistance  only  to  the  extent  to 

which  parental  resources  are  unavailable?  Does  the  existing  definitidn  ajlow  or  en- 
courage public  funds  to  supplant  parental  contributions  for  subetantiai  numbers  of 
students?  .  - 

Let  me  report  what  we  found;  .  -  * 

CHANQXS  IN  COLUtGK  PAKTICIPATIOK  RATKS  AND  STUDENT  IWANCIAL  ASSISTANCK,  1969.' 
*  1974,  iiND  1981 

An  Applied  Systems  Institute,  Inc  ,st;«iy  ^  analy2©d  the  changing  characteristics 
of  the  independent  population  over  the  peric^  of  the  1970's.  Tlie  author  cmitions 
that  a  causal  relationship  between  student  financial  assistance  and  participation 
rat^  cannot  be  proven.  His  results,  however,  suggest  certain  relationships  between 
student  aid  and  participation  which  may  be  usdul  in  guiding  further  study  or  ex- 
amination or  related  issues. 

The  18  to  24  year  old  population  determined  to  be  independent  was: 

^  Inde^ndent  individuuh  as  & pervent  of  the  total  population  18  toM 

1969   "^Tit 

1981  ;   42.5 

The  percentage  of  the  independent  students  in  college  also  peaked  in  1974/ 
Percent  of  enrolled  population  independent  by  year 

1969   .  .   '^n? 

The  final  analysis  describes  participation  rates— LR  percentage  of  age  group— of 
the  independent  population  IS— 24. 

Participation  rates  of  independent  students  IS  to  24 

\m  

1981  ,   10.4 

^  John  Lee  of  Applied  Systems  Imtitute,  Inc^  iupplied  the  committee  with  data  related  to  the 
overall  participation  rates  of  independent  ntudents  in  po»ti»econdary  education^  drawn  from  a 
^  »tudy  prepared  for  the  NationaJ  Comniis&ion  on  Stud«nt  Pinanci^  ^        ,  ^ 
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^^^TZf^J'^ff^^.        the  Vpiil^tion  over  25  Jn  coUege  has  increased 
iSilLl  ^"i'^'^^''ol"'^^°*^  in^de  up  18  percent  off  the  enroUed  popuStion 

In  summary,  the  author  concludes-that  there  appeare  to  Ije  no  significant  increa^ 
m  either  the  incidence  of  independence  or  the  EteurtidpaUon  rates  of  in'^ooendent 
^udents  aged  18-24  since  i974,  though  ther«  ha»^n  Tihcre^  th^SSer^f 
older  students  enrolling  in  college.  ■     ,  ■  ".stji^w* 

DATA  FEOM  THS  KDUCAHONAL  tmiNG  SKSVySC  ON  CAliFdKNIA  APJ-UCANTS 

'w>^/^f*  ^^Z^""  information  on  the  effect  of  a  more  restrictive 

test   of  independence,  the  Committee  asied  the  Educational  Tetfting  sTrvice  to 
1«iXKie  data  from  ^e  fi  e  of  students  sqteiitling  a  Student  Aid  iVppScSEciff 
of  Califortiiarequiresl,  respond  to  questionT^artSnrs^lfX. 

un  -J^  ^fd^^  students  w}«)  had  filed  an  appIicatio;i  as  of  Februa^r  11,19^ 
If  &  °r  1-  '  *e^.«l^^ed  as  independent  undei-  the  cunnent  fedar^defikitim: 
ilJrnf.ff^f  If^"iu^  an  additional  prior  year  or  self-support,  13%  tl8,594)  arc 
o  /rom.tlie  ifadependefat-group  If  three  prior  yeare  of  self^upport  afe  re- . 

f  .     v^' -"^J^?       eliminated  from  consideration  as  independent,  briiil 
ing  the  total  eliminated  from  the  original  independent  group  to  21%  (S,967)  i^^^ 

y^INDKPKN^KNT  ^DKNPIS  IN  TH*  FSBRSAL  BfTVUSiet  Am  P80CBAM8  PSU.  OSJ^TS 

■  ^  P^^^.  Grant  Pn^am,  the  participation  of  independent  students  has  in- 
crea^  from^,9%  in  1976-77  to  48.3%  in  ifSfe-SS.  This  Snjentege  is  ijr|- 

iy  reflective  of  changes  i»  the  prognun  eligibility  criteria,  program  growth  and  ex- 
pansion, and  increasing  partioipation  by  older  students.  This  analysis  js  born  out  by 
f^n^  pn»dded  by  Uie  De^irtment  of  Education  (attached  as -^ndixlll)  which 
show  that  the  percentage  of  the  total  of  eligible  mdepenaent  PellVppIieants  under 

f  1  ^  -^^i^  ^e°^«^  ^"""«  sevto  year  perSd.  f?om  82^1% 

m  1976  to  3t).0%  m  1982.  The  table  indicate*  a  slight  drop  in  independent  elkrtbla^ 
between  the  ag^  of  23  and  SO^and  a  gt^wth  in  the  penxiitage  ^fTver  S  JeS  oW 
eligible  independent  applicants  from  20.1%  to  25.0%.  ~»   ^  um 

Campus-based  pragmn^  V 
.  Date  has  been  provided  by  the  Department  of  Education  showing  the  distribution 
?Lo   A  recipients  In  the  federal  campus  based  program  from  1974  through 

^<iJlt%^^^^''^S ^  recipients  participation  by  independent  students 
peaked  at  27%  m  1979rS0  and  has  declined  since  that  time.  In  1981-82  independent 
studen^  received  25%  of  the  total  dollars  expended,  compared  to  21%  in  §74^75. 
ibe  tull  set  of  comparative  data  is  provided  as  Appendix  IV.  » 

OKADUATK  AND  PSOmSIONAL  STUDKlfre  ' 

Data  from  a  study  conducted  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  indicated  that 
there,  are  strong  tendencies  on  the  part  bf  parents  to  reduce  support  Vstudenta  at- 
tending graduate  and  professional  schools.^  While  70%  of  coii£e  seniore  in  the 
^udy  were  dependent  on  parents,  only  about  one-third  of  the  enrolled  graduate  and 
professional  stiidente  we^e:- Of  th£»e  enrolled  graduate  and  professional  studente 
T  r  P'^''*^  f°"?^dered  dependent  on.  their  parents,  only.  abaut.oii&.tiiird  received  any 
help  from  their  parents  to  fuiance  poet-baccalaureate  costs. 

CHASACTKIUSTICS  OY  INnEPSNDKNT  SHVOWTB 

c^H.  ^i^^^y'  we  .have  included  tabl^  on  the  characteristies  of  aid  recipients 
for  both  dependent  and  independent  students.  These  statistics  are  catergorized  bv 
type  of  institution  attended,  age  and  minority  status  of  recipients,  and  family 
income  Separate  tebl^  ffables  8  and  4)  indicate  student  expeiwes  aAd  sou^  of 
support  for  both  dependent  and  mdependent  students.  The  data  are  drawn  from  sep- 

— — ^ — '   —  '  — — ^  ♦ 

iJ,^j5*''?  'T?^5"r**^xT™^  ^^'■aduate  and  Profe«uonal  Students:  A  National  Survey  of  ■ 
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,Narate  surveys  of  student  aid  recipi«at»  at  independeot,  pwfeUc  «nd  _pi^prietaiy  iasti*-      .  • 
tutibns; thesouftoesofthefeswrveysarelM     atthearad  ^FAppemf  V.  l^-r  v 
s    m  Mr.  Chaa^$an..iiv3'V  ^«^^       asked  ^pedfiMy  Wliftth^or  notHh^  data 
available  to  xiji^'Sugge^tSf.  that^thare  are  "m^or  abii8e»-tS(Sft^  cilri^^at,  iswepeodent  / 

student  defmiOpn".        "  "       '        i  i  i  .>i^^i  "  ^ 

Firat  of  all,  oif  course,  tlie  data  We  have  presented  do  not        t*  ^dt- and  easy 
conclusions.  Much  o\ the.data.lpafJ  instead  to  additjpn^  quptioi^W^  be., 
answered  effectively  by.  the  cumbht  information  thaJ/m  avail**l^»*d  th^t l^to     ..  . 
programs,  students,  profij^  and  trends  on  a  rtitional  -^Y  \V  ;  ,^  ^lA  '"'  ; 

I  might  add  that  much '.of  .  the  kind  of  information  <»e  would  nefe)d>to  ';cl^y  sub- 
stantiate any  ciaiom  of  abuses  of  the  current  injtef^ndent  defMiitidix  W4  We  to 
be  drawn  from  a  longitudinal  base-tracking  rfcipwiiW  to  year, 

Unfortunately;  such  a  study  has  not  been.;condlx(5£#  as  far  is  I  knoW-  However,  th^> 
,data  available  to  us  do  not  suggert,  m^oi^  abiw^  ttf  t^je  ^trent  definjtion  of  uide- 
i'pendence  i^'stude-nts  and  Uieir  families.  '         J' L      '    '      *     u   '  .• 

On  balance,  it  does  not  appear,  relative!^,  ti«t  these  studfents  institute  a  heavier  ^ 
drain  on  the  public  purse  than  a  decade  ago.  The  pattern  of  independent  student  f 
•  participation-espedaUy  within  the  federal  prcigTams-appears  to  have  held  reason- 

^YouaSked  as  well,  based  on  our  studjt  of  the  issue,  what  definition  of  independent 

student  jitatus  we  would  recommend?    *  *  ^  i'.' «      •«  '  ' 

In  Mardi  of  19^2,  the  Coahtion  adopted  the  recomme^datJC^pf  its  Com^ 

I^feeds  Assessment  and  Delivery  thie  one  additional  base  yea*^  added  to  the  cur- 
rent federal  definition  of  a  selfHSupporting  student  for  undergraduates  and  that  the 
'  current  federal  definition  be  continued  for  studente  who  are  enrolled  m  educatonal  . 
pn^ama  beyond  the  first  baccalaureate  degree.  As  part  of  this  action,  ttie  Coahtion 

^)°mflfeSiat^ for  eligibiUty  Sdt  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  should  be  rwog- 
niited  witMn  the  parameters  of  the  needs  teet,  and,  further,  the  Departmrait  of  Edu- 
*cation  should  promulgate  regulations  which  call  for  the  consideration  of  parenta^ 
rather  than  family  income  in  needs  analysis  for  dependent  students  for  Guaranteed 

^^^'SenewniSndation  is  explicit  with  regard  to  the'  maintenance  of  the  current 
federal  definition  for  graduate  and  professional  students, 

,  This  recommendation  received  the  approval  of  21  member  orgmiizaUoM  pre^nt 
at  the  meeting,  with  the  exception  of  the  representative  of  the  Umted  States  stu- 
dent Association  who  abstained.  .  ,  ,  ^  •  ii.- -  •  „  • 
-  The  Committee  reviewed  the  position  taken  by  the  Coalition  again  this  spring  m 
light  of  regulations  published  by  the  Department  of  Education  proposing  in^or 
modifications  in  the  existing  independent  student,  definition.  This  is  Ihe  pomt  at 
which  the  Committee  undertook  a  review  of  Some  of  the  data  presented  today  and 
decided  to  ^loW  to  the  recammendation  that  had  been  advanced  and  approved  the  ^ 
vfi&r  before 

The  definition  recommended  by  the  Coalition  grew  out  of  long  term  discussion 
and  debate  and  out  of  the  draire  to  achieve  a  measure  of  consensus  withm  the  group 
on  a  very  important  aspect  of  student  aid  poUcy.  It  was  felt  that  the  recommenda- 
tion represented  an  appropriate  policy  response  and  modified  reasonably  the  exist- 
ing  definition,  specifically  taking  into  consideration:  the  need  to  «»tabh8h  a  reasona- 
ble and  verifiable  history  of  seJMufficiency  before  an  aid  applicant  can  re<»ive 
funds  based  on  eligibility  as  an  independent  student,  emphasiang  the  pnm^  re-> 
sponsibility  of  the  student  and  his  or  her  family  in  meeting  college  costs;  the  clear 
difference  in  perception  in  parental  and  public  attitudes  about  graduate  and  prole*- 
sional  study  beyond  the  baccalaureate  degree;  the  concern  that  any  alteration  to  the 
definition  not  effect  disproportionately  any  identifiable  category  of  student  nor 
serve  arbiirarily  to  impede  student  access.  ■        ,    , ,  -     ,  ^  . 

I  must  empha^  that  the  Coalitopa's  recommendations  should  ncjt  be  taken  to 
mean  there  is  consensus  within  the^iiancial  aid  coromuni^  on  this^issue. 

In  view  of  the  additional  studies  and  research  conducted  smce  the  full  Coalition 
last  considered  the  independent  student  definiUon,  I  would  be  glad  to  go  bacfc,  if  the 
Subc»nmitte»  wouM..Aike.  and-ask^.CoBlitinn  mprnhpnihig  for  #  review  of  the  sit.  _ 

uation/  ^ 
Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  mformat^ 
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APPJ&N»m  i:--CSOMPA3aSON  Of  tHK  DKFINmW  Of  INDKPKNDENC*  yOB  TKK  PKLL  OJUNT 
I^OGKAM  XN  1973-74  TO  TH»  DKJlNmON  OF  INDJtPENDJtNCT  lOK  TKK  PIXL  GRANT 
•    r«OOSAM  (AND  CAJ^PUW^^ 

197£h74  ^        .         >^      ^  1982^ 


1973-74  (Basic  (Pell)  Grant)  '^Independ- 
mi  Student'*  mean*  a  student  who; 

(1)  Has  Eiot  and  wUi  nbt  be  claimed 
as  an  exemption  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes  by  any 
persspn  except  his  or  her  fippua©  for 
the  calendar  yeaii^Hbtriwiliich  aid 
^  i»  mreived  and'Toe  calendar  year 
(ba»e  year)  prior  to  the  academic 
year  for  which  aid  is  requested. 

<2)  Has  not,  received  and  will  not 
receive  'financial  aasiatanpe  of 
more  than  $600  fw>m  his  or  her 
parent(s)"  in  the  calendar  year  in^ 
which  aid  is  received,  and  the  cal- 
endar year  (base  year)  prior  to  the 

•  academic  year  for  whch  aid  is  re- 
qaeeted,  and 

(3)  Has  not  lived  or  will  aot  live  in 
the  home  of  ^,  parent  for  inpre 

'  than    two    consecutive  weeks 

f  during  the*  calendar  year  in  yvh^ 
aid  is  received  and  the  calendar 
year  (base  year)  prior  to  the  aca- 
demic year  for  which  aad  is  re- 
quested. (45  CFR  190.42) 


m2-SS  (Pell  and  Campus-Based)  "Inde^ 
pendent  Student"  is  a  student  who  is: 

(a)  A  single  student  who  for  1981 
and  1982- 

(1)  Has  not  lived  and  will  not 
Uve  for  more  than  six  weeks 
in  each  year  in  the  home- of 
the  parentts)  for  whom  income 
must  be  reported  according  to 
the  regulaUoris  for  the  Fell 
^  Grant  an4  campus4>ased  pro- 
.  grams; 

'  (2)  Has  not  beenm  claimed  and 
will  not  be  claimed  as  a  de- 
pendent for  Federal  ina«ne 
•  tax  purpoees  by  the  panent(») 
for  whom  income  must  le  re- 

E>rted  iMTcardisig^  then^^^ 
tions  for  the  Peu  Gr&nt  and 
cainpus43ased  programs;  and 
(3)  H^  not  rw^iwd  and  will  npt 
receive   financial  assistance 
^  for  more  than  $750  in  ^ich 

year  ,  from  the  panpnt(s)  for 
whom  income  must  be  report* 
ed  according  to  the  regula- 
tions for  the  Pell  grant  and. 
campus-based  programs;  or 

(b)  A  married  student  for  1982— 

-    (1)  Will  not  live  for  more  than 
six  weeks  in  the  home  of  the 

Jirent{s)  for  whom  income 
ust  be  reported  accordfaag  to 
e  regulations  for  the  Pell 
^     ^i'ant  and  campus-based  pro* 
grams: 

iZl  Will  not  be  claimed  as  a  de^ 
pendent  for  Federal  income 
tax  purposes  by  the  par8nt(s) 
for  whom  income  must  be  re^ 
ported  according  to  the  regu^ 
lationa  for  the  Pell  Grant  and 
camnus^faased  programs;  and 

(3)  Will  not  recewe  financial  as- 
sistance for  :m6ri^ttian  $750 
from  the  pareniidOi  for  whom 
income  must  be  reported  ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  for 
the  Pell  Gxmt  and  campus* 
based  programs.  1 


L  - 


AppxNoix  u.— RxciKT  C0NC»NS^A  saixr  FxaapxcnvK 


IS  provide4^is.ireM^^^JPC»^^  de-  - 

^rmined  that  parents  have  conttibuted  to  the  costs  of  poetsecondary  education  to 
the  extent  of  their  ability.  This  principle  has  remained  consistent  in  policies  adopted 
by  the  Congress  for  prbgrams  of  the  federal  government  and  for  the  vast  majority  of  ^ 
aid  programs  adrpinistered  by  states  and  institutions.  ^ 


Indeed,  the  independent  student  definition  itaelf  ia  an  attempt  to  assure  that  to 
individtxal  student  wishing  |o  be  considered  self-supporting  does  not  have  parental 
financial  resources  available— which  should  be  does  not  have  parental  financial  re- 
sources available— which  shoxxld  be  accounted  for  in  an  assessment  of  ability  to  pay  ; 
and  program  eligibility.  4  ' 

As  the  Committee  knows,  there  have  been  suggestions  from  student  aH' adminis- 
trators and  from  the: Department  of  Education  that  a  more  restrictive  deGnitioh  of 
student  independence  would  better  direct  liniited  student  aid  funds  to  those  in 
greatest  need,  The«ke  suggestions  flow  mainly  from  concerns  over  students— with 
available  parental  resources— who  misrepresent  their  status  or  adopt  independent 
status  for  the  purpdse  of  qualifying  for  higher  levels  of  student  assistance.  Those 
who  call  for  tighter  controls  feel  tlmt  the  current  definition  too  easily  allows  jxar- 
ents  of  means  to  transfer  the  responsibility  for  financing  their  children's  ^ucation 
to  the  taxpayer  by  oceans  of  eligibility  for  highly  subsidised  student  assiatanre 
■funds,  '  "  . 

Within  the  Coalitioh  commimity,  there  has  been  expreissed  equal  concern  for  the 
problems  for  studentil  and  families  if  the  national  definition  should  be  made  more 
restrictive.  A  definition  which  seeks  to  establish  as  lo^er  history  of  student  self  suf- 
ficiency or  that  employs  a  minimum  age  criterion/ they  axgu»4,  would  impede  or 
eliminate  from  program  eligibility  laxige  numbers  of  student,  both  traditional  and 
non-tradiUonalf  who  ha^^  reason  to  expect  any  degree  of  parmjtal  ^pport 
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2,258,043 

^320  ?^28>03 

3,02$J45 

3,420.000 

3.420.000 

3340,778 

}  m  m 

61.8 

<  57.0 

54.9 

51.7 

36.9 

4i.9:..  39.7 

38.2 

-43.0 

45.0 

483 

mm  ■ 

{1001,661)  imm) 

(1,1S7,447) 

(1,471,113) 

(1.528.495) 

(1,613.5901 

22  W&  «xf  yf)dBr 

(pe«»if)^   

32.1 

31.0  29.S 

^*3L4 

30,4 

30.7 

30.0 

45,6 

47.8 

4?J  47.6 

45.6 

•  45-0 

45.0 

25.0 

i^(M)  ^. 

20.1 

2LI  22.6 

23,0 

24.0 

-  24.2 
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' — —  ,...^^^1  .  ^'^^^'^^^  ^''^2,»4  •  ijxm     mm     1,112,99?    i.ooe.838  •  1,026,347 

'^'^L*',^  ^,559,078   J974,S42;«6  $1,088,141  877. 

'256,353  »S33,470  'm.m      « 306,974       » 330,432      *  510,425       •  375,823      » 376,320 

;      ^«2?.6S5,732  «$311,956,I78  •$302,803,887  •8333.950,520  •J36U78.375  •8415.498,456  *$i3U88;383  - $391,525 529 

H.m  .-  75,572  78,784        205,155        128,329        234,960        110.064  1M,304 


"\'    $78,029:714    $102.232;523^$115.H4;048'  $153,863,'425    mSKm   IISS.OMM   $I97i49.'n8  $15fi,596,'269 

 — ~  ,  .  ^^„„„,__  _  „.._     .■  .  554  ■    ■  ;  .648 

,     -    ,  —  „„„„„ —  560,321  '  530930 

 „                               WE32       1,833,658       1.505,284       1,5^,673  •     1,363,821       1,858,384.      1,493,275  1507,619 

—  $956.000,000  $1,23938.472  |1,206,657,437  $1329.1^^  $1,462,132.133  $1,585,355,415  $1,717,939,699  $1,559,737,598 

•^SfMt    f  23  turn. 
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AFPKKPIX  V.--COMFiUUSOK  CuWTA  KROK  PUBUC  IKMUPSKXl^CNT  AND  PKQP&tKTASV 

Table  1.— Profile:  All  RecipienU  of  Need-Based  Aid. 

Table  2,— -Profae:  Dmracteri^ic*  of  Dependent  aud  lodependent  Recipient*  of 
Student  Aid,  ^ 

Table  3.— Student  Expeiii*«i  and  Sources  of  Support:  Dependent  Becipxenta  ol' 
Need^based  Aid,  1981-82,  '  ; 

Table  4.— Student  Expeu*^  and  Source*  of  Support*  Independent  RecIpttsnU  of 
Need-based  Aid/ 1981-^2. 

Iiiformation  on  the  studies.  ' 


Average  age...  

IS  Of  less.,._,_..... 

1910  21...,  :  

22  lo.25_...  

a&cf  iiw,.*  


21  ' 

21 

21 

11 

61  ' 

47 

13  ■ 

"  23 

,  .     5  ,. 

19 

.  Percent  minwity.. 

UofeK,QOa..  

'  W.00Oto512.0OQ...: 
to  JIS^OOO. 
,  J1$.OOC  to  $24^000.. 

$24,000  to  $30,000.. 

$30,000  tc  $^m. 

Owf  $36,000  


IB 


35 


18 
13 
13 
% 

U 
11 
13 


41 

19 
14 
12^ 
S 
4 
2 


100 


100 


OepfiKteflt  (p^t)  

lixtepefKteil(p«c«l) ..... 


87 
13 


81 

.33. 


25. 
S 

SB 
23 
30 


100 


54 


56 

20/. 
11 

7 
4 

I 

1 


100 


46 
54. 


TABLP2,-PR0flL£;  DEPENDENT  AND  INDEPENQENT  RECIPIENTS  OF  STUDENT  AjD,  1981-82 


•  PfPfxirt#y 


[mmn  sjy  dents' 
 *  


Avffa^  3ge  

18  Of  less  ;  L. 

morii,.  

22  to  25  

26of  qwe...  «  


P^c^t  minority  (peic^t). 
FjnWy  income  (pesc^t): 


20 

20. 

H/h 

>  - 

24 

16 

17 

66 

64 

61 

10 

18  . 

.  ^  18 

0 

2 

4 

-*r  1 

'  100 

IDO 

100 

14  . 

33 

42 

t 

M 

2r 

34 

*  Tabfes  complied,  by  Elaine  El-Khawas,  Vice  PresWenf,  Policy  Anal}"*!!!  and  Rwe«cb,  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  for  A' Policy  Setiiihar  •ponsored  by  Th«  Ajaociational  Council  for 
Policy  Analyaia  and  Rmtarch  and  .the  National  CommiMion  on  Student  Financial-AiMitahce, 
June  3, 1S»83,    .  •  • 
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TABLE  2.-RB0Fll£;  OEf  EKDENT  AW)  INDEPENDENT  RECIPIENIS  Of  STUDENT  AID,  1981-82— 

Continued  * 


$6,000  to  $12,000.... 
$12,000  to  $18,000.. 
%nm^  $24,000.. 
•$24,000  tc  $30,000.-. 
$30,000  Jo  $3$,000.., 

Owf  $36:000  


20 

23  '"W 

U 

IS 

■    ^  16 

18 

18 

14  . 

-.19 

«  ■ 

8  , 

13 

7 

i  ' 

.14 

3  • 

1  •  ■ 

■  IOC 

100 

■  "  m' '  .\ 

.   ■  18  or  less  

19  to  21  

22  ta  25...-..-.  

25  0f  lUOff  

Perowt  mofity  {pefcaat}  


IWjt  $6,000  

^6,000  to  $12,000  

$12,000  to  $18,000  

$18,000  to  $24,000;..  

$24,000  to  $30,000  

$30,000  to  $36,000,...  

Ow  $36,000....  


26 


4 

50 
30 
36 


100. 


30 


63 
23 

7 
2 


100 


25 


2 
18 
33- 
45 


2 
18 
27 
52 


100' 


m 


37 


57 


77 
17 

5 
I 


74 

1« 
7 
1 


m 


100 


t 


TABLE  3.-STflDENT  EXPENSES  AND  SOURCES  OF  SUPPORT:  DEPENDENT  RECIPIENTS  OF  NEED- 
BASED  AID,  198H2    -  •  ] 

*   "                         ■    •                    ■  #        *  f 

\^   —  ^  

Student  wpeiMes:  . 

:.    .                           V  ;  ^.$4,190  ................  .  .  .^^^     .S2.815  .  . 

Ot)».....  .r....  ^039  .   2,844..  2,733-  

Tolil,  Mptnses  —  7^28       100^  3,333  5,548  JOO 

StixSeit         p^aitaf  contjixilk)0          ^                       //  , 

Gfidts  imd- based;                          *                     ,  "   ■.  . 

m    S29          7  714         19         9?0  18 

SEOG  :  ,  -                   '  222    -  ,   3.  117         3        128    '  '  '2 

^{6  (kxMi  SSIG)   ,                     611         9  153         4        128  "2 

Wiiiit»a^   ...^j.^.::..       822  ^     II  43         1  2      -  0.  ; 

To^  g/afits....l  — '  /  2485'     '  30..  1,033        27      U2S        22  ' 

Coil  wt-itiidy,„„                                     423         6  252         7         66  1 
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TABLE  3.-^DENT  EXPENSES  AND  SOURCiS  OF  SUPPORT:  -DEPOiDENT  REClPiENTS  OF  Nl 

BASED  AiD,1981-82-C«itimjed  / 


iMiin  lo(iic^  (Mint     loUicoi^  *  dolif^  tQ(ai  costs 

SUlt/imfityte......                                     124  /  2  S4  2 3S  I 

Tolji,  eo^jJc^t ...1^.;  :  1.^  _SjV^.  L,^,.^  ^  ^\  ^ 

HDSL   ^   339  5  ,  "156  4  225  4 

GSUfiSL  ™:                        XUQ  is.  .  is  U35-  22 

fis^bilaial.                                         ^21  D  g  0  8  -  ..  0 

Total,  taws...  ^  M?D  20  719  ^  ^  19  1,468  26 

SJiJdeRt  coiUriU4^  ,                                    891  12  540  J  14  423  ^  S 

Ote  aid..   :   569  8  282  7  >  1S3  4 


m  an  resoTOS  _  6^72        V    ;3.3S0  -  _jg_  3.E97  Jg 

BaJm  rjwiiniRgSflad.^  >™   257        3       443        12      1,651  30 


fiffi  tfgfff -^lyy  H  Ifi  iMififf;  w^M^ffff  iw^ft^  ^  M  jypc^H^  i'fM  ^  ftf^'Mtf      Igtyf  ?wh|>Sl  ,  v<  ' 

TABLE  4.-SIljDENT  EXPENSES  AND  SOORCES  OF  SUPPWJ:  INDEPENDENT  REflPlENTS  OFIiEED- 

,    BASED  AID,  1981-82        '  . 


*         ■   .  ' 

'  '  .  ^biMi 

Tuitjofic  ttts*   

— .™  

$702 

$2,831 

(Wnf..,;  ".."I-„..„ 

 ™-     4,998  , 

5,370 : 

4,578 

 •  8,224 

lOO 

6,125' 

'  100 

.'  7,410 

100 

,  '  J36_ 

2. 

U 

0  ■ 

„0 

">« 

Grists  {DWM)»«d): 

:  m     -  

  1.169 

14 

832 

14 

1,101 

♦  15 

sa)G.,..  ............. 

..„„            .  76 

1 

146 

2 

126 

SUie  {k?d.  SSW)  ^   

  1,013 

12 

■158 

2 

54 

1 

festtu^......,.;..  

  374 

-5 

■31 

1 

0 

0 

TC^  g/»^,  

  2,633 

32  ■ 

1,168 

19 

1,281 

•  17 

Coil.  \iwfk'StocJy  

   231 

3' 

27S 

4* 

'"■35 

1 

Stat«/«stiUl  

95 

1 

171 

3 

74 

1 

325 

4 

447- 

'  7 

109 

2 

Loam 

HDSL.......   . 

 I.  143 

2 

161 

3 

263 

'  4 

GSl/FtSL...:...^..^^..,..  

   734 . 

9 

534 

9 

1,22! 

-1'6 

IftitiMiori  ^  »v,.-...^..  

„.„.„..„.„„.„  44 

■  0 

17 

0 

■  13, 

0 

 „._  ■  921 

11  , 

712 

12 

_  ;  20 

'Sudeot  conlributiOR  

   2,0% 

26 

1,559 

■•32, 

,  2,070 

■  28 

WlJif  aid  ^  

  667' 

$ 

33S 

6 

2S2 

4 

^  '  toUi,  aK  ffisowQK.....  

 -  • -6,777' 

 82- 

— 4,636- 

-—-76- 

 •■5,-249' 

 •-71- 

  1,447 

is 

1,488 

,  24 

2.160' 

29 
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For  further  infon^uition  on  the  itudia 

■  fi'J^^r  l^^i^  ^  Student*  Attending  Indepeiident  CoUecee  and 

TJmvemtie*.'  by  Vupnia  Hodgki^n  and  Julianne  SUll  TiSft.  Availabl  W 
The  National  Institute  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universitieft,  1717  Mass^u- 
sett»  Avenue,  N.W..  Suite  601.  WaahiBstonJlJ.C.  20036..  (3)2)  483-9434.  lIsOpS- 
copy* 

_  'Student  Aid  and^  Pi^lic  Highe/  Education;  A  Ptogrms  Report",  by  Jacob  A, 
Stampen.  Available  froi^  The  American  Association  ofState  ColWee  and  Uni^rai-' 
l^^e  Support  Circle,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036.         293-7070.  ^ 

"I^prietaiy  Voration^  &hools  and  Federal  Student  Aid>  Opportunitiee  for  the 
Eh*advanteged,"  bf  Wellford  W  Wilnis  prepared  for  the  Natio^  Comroiseioij  on 
lo-^?L^"^?^  Assistanca.  ^Copies  of  this  report  will  be  available  through  the 
ERIC  Dpcument  Reproducliod  Servipe  by  Segteinber  19S3:  "uvugn  «w 

las?^'  ^  %  Anrig  would  like  to  go 

Mr.  Heffron.      '       '  " 

STATEMENT  OF  MAR^  HEFFRON,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN 

COLLEGE  TESTING  PROGRAM 
Mr.  Hsa^FKON.  I  am:  Mark  IJeffi-on,  assistant  vice-president  for  fi- 
nancial aid  services  for  the  American  College  Testing  Pr<^am.  I' 
apj)reciate  the  opportunity  to  appeat  before  you  today.  I  would  like 
to  summarize  some  of  the  points  raised  in  my  written  testimony, 
l^t  tesfamony  was  ba^  on  the  conSmittee  print  and  not  the  final 

,K^^.  therefor®  recognize  some  clarifications  that  are  m- 

ciuded  m  the  final  bill.  . 

First  the  independent-*studentjdef5|iition.  There  is  a  broad  percep- 
tion m  the  financial  aid  community  that  |fcere  is  abuse  "occurricK 
under  the  cutrent  Federal,  definition  of  independent  student  We 
have  no  reason  to  Relieve  that  that  perception  is  wrong.  We  think 
Uiat  the  criteria  for  defining  independent  should  be  fairly  strict, 
l-^inds  are  too  scarce  to  waste  them  on  thc^  who  could  but  choose 
not  to  either  provide  or  accept  parental  support. 

We  like  the  provision  in  the  bill  which  grants  automatic  inde^ 
pendence  to  those  students  over  the  age  of  24.  Most  students  over 
that  age  are  Currently  independent  under  the  currkpt  definition. ' 
and  we  think  it  simplifies  it  quite  a  bit.  ^  ,  ' 

The  provision  allowing  an  independent  student  6  months  of  resi- 
dence with  their  parents  over  a  2-yaar  period,  however,' we  think 
would  lead  to  abuse.  If  you  look  at  the  typical  attendance  pattern 
ot  the  traditional  student  going  to  school  over  the  years,  in  a  period 
ot  Z  years  that  student  could  demonstrate  independence  if  their  pa- 
rental  contribution  were  $1,000  or  less,  at  that  t>oint  y>>u  increase" 
your  demand  on  financial  aid  when  you  did  not  need  to  do  that. 

Conceptually  we  like  the  idea  of  requiring  an  independent  stu- 
dent prove  sufficient  means  to  have  been  self-supporting, -«ome- 
thing.  I  used  to  do  when  I  was  a  fmanciai  administrator  on  campus, 
it  requires  an  incredible  amount  of  discretion  in  its  ex^cise.  I 
think  there  woum  be  severe  problenss  in  includii^  tlmt  type  of  lan- 
guage ^in  the  statute.  If  it  iB*m  the  statute  it  has  that  be  on  the 
form.  I  do  not  know  hof  I  would  go  about  posing  that  question  on 
the4erm,  particularly  With  tJie- discretion  of  enfoi-c^ent.  I  do  not 
^ know, how  you  tell  a  student  you  have  to  have  had  $4J00  or  less  if. 
that  IS-  an  unreasonable  amount  and  how  you  get  that  question 
asked.  The  Pell  Grant  Program  do^  not  allow  discretion  to  be  ex- 
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ercised.  The  ourent  system  would  not  respond  well  to  fwrhaps 
three  different  schools  contacting  a  central  processor  'and  saying' 
we  would  like  to  make  an  exception*  for  the  student.  I  do  not  know 

•  how  you  will  exercise  that  discretion  in  the  prc^ainV  It  is  a  fonnu- 
"  te-driven  program.  I  think  pi^marily  low-income  students  would  be 

hiirt  by  tHs,  since  they  are  the  ones  jvho  are  going,  to- be  least 

■  likely  to  be  able  to  prove  Sufficient -mean^  to  have  been  self-sup- 

^  porting.  '     '     -        .    «  ,     J  • 

My  own  experience  dealing  with  a  prc^am  m  Colorado,  m  our 

^  experience  of  that  judgment,  if  they  wpre  registered  in  the  Colora- 
do Migrant  Cbuncil  tliat  was  good  enough  for  us.  We  knew  they ' 
Were  well  below  the  poverty  level  in  e^amngs  alre^y.  I  think  thfr' 
concept- is  a  good  one;  however,  1  am  inclined  to  s^ggefet  that  the 
bill  say  that  an  institution  may,at  its  discretion  choose  to  use  this 
as  a  criterion  but  not  require  it  to  be  part  of  the  definition. 

The  student  aid  master  calendar,  I  would  like  to  detract  only 
slightly  from  the  applause  lir.'  Keppel  gave  to  that  issue.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  such  a  provision  is  necessary,  although  I  believe  be- 

•  cauuse  of  the  delays  we  have  had  in  the  past  it  probably,  is,  and  we 
suggest  some  slight  modification.  The  dates  that  relate  to  making 
decisions  and  approvals  I  believe  should  be  left  in  the  bill.  These 
would  include  approval  of  systems,  forms  aitd  so  forth:  The  dates 
that  relate  to  mechanical  actions,  however,  I  would  delete  from  the 
bill,  such  things  as  forms  to  the  printers  by  August  30,  printmg. 
done  l>y  October  1,  forms  distributed  by  November  1,  although  I 
want  to  qualify  my  concern  with  the  last  one. 

My  reasons  are  these.  We  rely  heavily  on  IBS  l&nguage  to  write 
instructions  to  the  form.  If  they  are  a  little  late,  it  mriy  be  prudent 
to  wait  to  submit  the  forms  to  the  printers.  Under  the  Isiw  we 
Wbuld  be  liable  for  not  having  delivered  them  to  the  printen'An 
October  1  printing  deadline,  we- do  not  print  all  out  forms  and  then 
distribute  all  our  forms  at  ACT.  We  print  and  distribute  on  a- roll- 
ing basis.  It  is  more  efficient,  less,  costly,  and  means  we  do  x^ot  have 
to  pay  storage  on  the  forms.  I  would  notwant  to  be  precluded  from 
doing  that  by  law.  There  are  things  beyond  pur  control  that  might 
cause  forms  to  arrive  later  than  November  l~a  trUcker  strikei  lost 
shipment,  a  mistake.  We  intend  that  the  students^have  the  infw- 
matioh  at  that  time^  Specifying  a  particular  day  could  cause  diffi- 
culties that  are  unnecessary  and  so  forth.  ' 

In  summary,  I  think  the  calendar  i«  probably  necessary  but  I 
think  it  should,  allow  for  reasonable  flexibility  and  discretion  while 
getting  the  same  thing  out  of  it.  ,  i 

Next,  need  analysis,  section  482.  I  also  would  command  yCu  on 
.  separating  the  Pell  grant  formulas  and  the  need  analysis.  They 
serve  veiy  different  purposes'and  are  developed  fpr  very  different 
intents.  However^  we  strongly  suggest  that  Mhe  specifics ''of  the  need 

■  analysis  formula  not  be  Written  into  the  law.  Undec  the  imiform 
methodology  we  h^ve  come  very  .close  to  having  a  single  consistent 
nationwide  standard  of  need  for  all  funds.  Federal,  States,  institu- 
tional and  private,  that  the  higher  education  commimity  wants  and 
that  Congress  ha&  indicated  that  it  wants.  We  really  do  not  want  to 
lose  this.  The  need  analysis  formula  currently  specified  has  some 
very,'  very  severe  problems.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  into  the  specifics 
if  you  like,  but  in  my  opinion  I  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  States, 
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institutions,  or  private  members  would  use  that  formula  to  disbib- 
ute  their  own  funds.  If  they  do  not,  .we  have  lost  the  progress  that 
we  have  made  in  that  we  will  have  multiple  sta^ards  of  need.  It 
will  complicate  .the  process  for  students  and  commicate  the  admin- 
istrative process  a  great  deal.  " 

We  also  would  not  recommend  writing  uniform  methodology  into 
the  law.  To  do  so  with  ail  its  provisions  and  methods  of  up^te  and 
tables  would  probably  take  100  pages  of  legislation.  iSven  there 
ttjere  is  much  room  for  error  and  misinterpretation.  We  suggest 
that  the  section  be  modified  to  accommodate  approval  by  the  Secret 
tary  of  uniform  methodology  as  it  is  developed  and  updated  annu- 
ally by  the  National  Aid  Coalition.  I  believe  tfiisjprocess  has 
•  WOTked  extremely  well  in  the  past  and  that  it  should  be  continued. 

Our  position  regaixJii^  fonhs  and,  delivery  I  think  is  expressed 
^1  enough  in  the  testimony.  , 

Again,  thank  you  for  tiie  opportunity  to  testify,  and.  we  will  be 
happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might  have. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Thank  you.  . 

[Prepared  statenl^  df  Mark  Heffron  follows:] 

PKKPAKKO  STAffKMKNT  OF  MaSX  HlFlriiON,  ASSWAICT  ViCJt  pRraUOSW,  FiNANCIAI,  AlD 

SMvicaas;  t5h«  AipucAN  Coukjb  Tkstujo  P&OCBAM 

_  My  name  is  Mark  Heffron  and  I  am  Assistant  Vice  President  for  iWncial  Aid 
berviceg  for-the  Americaa  College  Testing  Program.  I  appreciate  the  cpportunitv  to 
appear  faefor* you  today. 

■  I  Have  been  asked  to  comment  on  the  pri^viaigna  of  the  proposed  legislation  re- 
gar^ng  the  independent  student  definition,  the  student  jud  master  calendar,  and 
the  Institutional  Block  Grant  Program.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
need  analysis  and  forms  provisions  of  the  propoBod  legislation.  - 

The  independent  student  definition  acta  as  a  switch  which  determines  whether  a 
pwntal  contribution  will  be  expected  in  calculating  s  student's  need  for  financial 
aasistance.  For  simplicity  and  conjto«t«ncy,  most  aid  programs  uae  the  Federal  Crit^ 
na  to  detennme  depencfency  status,  where  there  is  deviation,  it  is  in  theliir^on  of 
making  the  defimtion  jxiore  strict  Ther^  is,  however,  no  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to 
what  the  exact  criteria  should  be.  ' 
,  One  question  that  might  be  asked  is,  ^At  what  point  m  time  doee  a  parent  become 
;u8t  another  taxpayer  with  no  more  r^ponsibility  for  financing  his  or  her  child's 
education  than  any  other  taxpayer?"  Some  people  will  s^  never,  other*  will  say 
this  shQUld  occm;  whenever  the  parent  or  child  want  it  to.  ACT  feels  that  it  should 
be  relatively  difficult  to  attain  independent  student  status.  Funds  are  too  scarce  to 
waste  th^  on  those  who  could,  b^xt  choose  nqt  to,  provide  or  accept  par^ntaisup- 

ert.  And,  if  there  is  a  perception  of  abuse,  many  will  take  action  to  awure  that  the 
nefita  of  indepen&nt  status  arefminhnaL  hi  this  jivocem,  genuinely  independent 
studante  will-fa©  hiut^  :         -    ^  T  ,/^^  .  ^ 

We  like  the  pro^ion  in  the  Bill  which  grants  automatic  independence  to  those 
^over  the  age  of  24,  By  this  age  most  people  are,  by  nearly  anyone  perception,  geiiu- 
melv  mdependent;  at  adds  fece  validity  to  the  proce^  U>  admit  this  up  front" 

The  provision  that  allows  an  independent  student  six  montha  orrewdence  with 
parenta  over  a  two  year  period  would,  we  believe,  allow  abuse.  The  traditional  de- 
pendent student  who  lives  at  home  during  the  summer  and  is  away  at  scl^I  during 
™j  ^^/SSJ^i  become  independent  in  two  years  if  ti«  parental  contribution  is 
under  ?l,00O.  Once  thia  status  is  established,  however,  tiie  parental  contribution  wiU^ 
be  lost  and  the  demand  on  aid  funds  will  iner^jse.  It  would  seem  more  appropriate 
to  )w^e  tha^  living  with  parents  criteria  at  Six  weeks  per  year  as  it  now  isT  This 
should  mote  than  cover^he  incidental  visits  to  a  parent  by  a  student  who  is  self-, 
supporting.  .  / 

As  an  institutional  financial  aid  administrator,  J  required  independent  students  to 
prove  that  ttiey  had  had  sufficient  resources  to  have  been  self-supporting.  The  policy 
worked  well  because  we  ojuld  exercise  discretion  in  it»  enfareement.  We  do  not  be- 


lieve  that  the  criteria  ahould  be  required  in  the  ftatuta,  boweifefHfirtt,  it  w  a  quee- 
tion  that  i»  nearly  impo««ible  to  aw  on  a  need  analym  form.  Second,  if  statutorily 
wiuixed.  some  standaid  of  **«ufficient  income"  will  have  to  be  e*tabU»hed  Wbeti^r 
-  that  itandard  be  the  BLS  low  budg€^  the  poverty  threshold,  <wr  some  otJ^r  figure,  it 
will  not  be  univerwtlly  apj»opriate.  The  rwHmres  required  for  eelf-<^upport  by  a  mi- 
grant  worker  and  a  person  firom  an  urfeftn  environment,  for  eiampie,  mw  be  (^uite 
different/ If  discretion  were  allowed,  this  criteria  might  work;  ti^  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram  allowMio  such  diacretk^v  an4  #e  fear  that  ib»  criteria  might  do  mm^  harm 

^^il^d  be  noted.that  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  independej^Mjrtudent  drfini- 
tion  stated  in  Secticm  403(e)  (3)  (A)  and  tl»  definition  for  in^pendent  married  stu^ 
dents  in  Section  483  (p)  (1)  (©/This  shcmld  be  resd 

sroiwr  AID  UAyna  «\LXKnAa  , 

I  dki  not  rWJoiv©  a  drafti^  the  propoeed  Student  Aid  Master  Calendar  in  time  to 
^  indiude  *«>niment  in  my  written  teetinony,  I  will  provide  xny  written  comments  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  that  tofuc  at  a  later  data 

Since  ACT  is  not  involved  in  the  administration  of  student  aid  on  xwnpus,  we  are 
not  the  best  organization  to  comment  cm  the  specifics  of  the  In^tutionm  Block 
«Grant  Program.  Frmn  my  prior  exper^ce  and  mm  tajkhig  with  institutkmal  iina- 
cial  aid  i^ninistrators,  however,  I  do-know  that  any  freedom  that  a  school  has  to 
,  determine  the  mix  of  loan,  grant  and  work-study  funds  for  its  f^udenta  is  helpful  in 
ptoviding  thsas  soidenta  with  financial  aid  4»acka|^  best  snitadto  thair  dxxmm- 
stances«  /    .4  '  ■ 

In  the  arw  oi  simplification,  tl^  suggeBii6n  that  we  hear  most  crfteh  is  to  make 
the  Pell  Graht  Pnagram  more  like  a  campus^ased  program.  It  is  now  a  formula^ 
M  drivea-prcgram  with  no  human  cushion  bi^tween  the  formula  and  the  student.  No 
discretion  can  be  exercised;  eveiythmg  is  regulated  As  such,  it  can  be  a  difiicult 
and  frustrating  program  to  iwimimsler  \ 

NUn  ANM^YSOfi-HKBCr^ 

We  commend  you  for  making  a  dear  separation  in  tha  law  betwee^i  the  PeU 
Grant  eligibility  formula,  and  need  analysis  n^thodoIoKV.  ITiis  separation  recogmxes 
that  the  sole  purpoae  of  the  iWI  Grant  formula  is  to  detwrnine  eligibility;  for  Pell 
Grant  funds.  A  need  analysis  methodology,  on  the  other  hand,  ^uld  be  used  to 

.  determine  a  student's  need  for  awbitance  f«H?i  aU  sources  without  regard  to  the 
availabiHty  of  funds  from  any  particular  smiroe.  ^ 
It  is  appropriate  for  the  specifics  of  the  Pell  Grant  eligxbihty  formula  to  be  wrjk- 

,  ten  into  the  law.  It  is  a  foraiula  with  a  unique,  singl^program  wtpoee;  it  is  a  for- 
mula which  allows  no  iodividual  discretion  to  be  exerdaea  Its  codification  will 
aasure  the  disferibution  of  Pell  Grant  funds  to  the  populatiw  erf  students  intended  by 

.  Congress  and  aaature  year-to-year  consistency  and  stainlity  in  the  awards. 

The  original  outline  of  the  Bili-s  provisions  suggastad  that  the  Uniform  Methoctol- 
cgy  need  analysis  be  used  to  determine  students'  need  for  camjHMhbased  Fe<teral 
funds.  The  draft  Bill,  however,  requires  that  a  need  analysis  formula  be  developed 
by  |he  Secretary  and  speciiBes  certain  characteristics  to  be  included  in  that  method* 

 olc^.  We  believe  that  the  original  appr^c3b*.tfeit.<tfji^^ 

gy,  is  preferable  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  t 

^  The  vexy  eseence  of  a  fmd  analysfii  methoddlofir  is  that  it  be  independent  of  any 
particular  aid  program  or  set  of  aid  pnagiams,  A  ^wd  an^ysis  result  should  say  to 
a  family  'This  is  what  we  feel  you  need.  We  Iwpe  jtm  can  find  it;,"  It  should  not  say 
'This  is  all  we  can  (or  want  to)  give  you  from  this  apt  erf  programs,  Hiewfore,  this  is 

' . 'Sll  you  xieed."  '  '  ^.  :  ■  '' 

We  recogni2e  the  concern  that  the  Congress  has  in  fwuring  that  campus^ased 
Federal  funds  are  distributed  appropriately  and  that  t^y  serve'  ti*  populations 
ftim  whom  they  are  intended.  We  believe  that  the  Unif(»rm  Methodology  has  been 
an  effective  vehicle  for :  meeting  thdie  concerns  in  the  past  As  a  selJ-regulatmy 
effort  of  the  Wgher  education  commlinityt  it  has  beccwbe  the  standard  upon  which^ 
the  vast  mj^jority  of  non-Pell  Grant  financial  aid  ftmds  from  all  sources  (Fedewd, 
state,  institt^onal,  and  prmite)  have  been  distributed.  It  has  become  ^  idngla  na- 
'  ticmal  standard  of  need  desired  by  the  Congress  and  the  hii^her  ^ucation  c^mnnuni* 
ty .  As  such  it  has  pron^ited  conustency  in  akl  awards  and  smipUfied  the  aid  apidica* 
tlon  process  for  students  ^and  imitations  by  allowing  them  to  deal  with  a  single 
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reaultv  If  a  different  analysiB  i»  prmcnbed  in  th0  law  for  use  with  campufrb»»ed  Fed- 
eral  ftrnds,  this  ojndisteacy  will  be  lo«t  The  process  wUl  become  much  znore^MGcuIt 
lor  tannii^  to  dBmprehekd  and  for  institutiong  to  administer, 

Therefore,  ^  would  auggeet  that  tUfe  wording  of  Section  4S2  be  modified  to  aC" 
commoc^te  thtf'approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Uniform  Methodology  as  developed 
and  updated  annually  by  the  Naticmal  Student  Aid  CoaUtion.  This  pnx^eis  'hM 
worked  very  weU  in  the  past,  and  should  be  continued  ' 

»OJlMS--fi«CTX0N  4S5  - 

Attached  to  this  teatuaony  i»  a  paper  regarding  the  "cojtomonlomi"  issue  that  I 
wrote  for  the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition  in  January  19S3.  It  provider  a  detailed 
di«cus»ion  of  some  of  the  complerities  of  the  imue. 
,  The  Que«t  for  aimplidty  in  the  student  aid  appUcation  process  jnost  not  be  a  blind 
one;  and  it  must  re<^)gnia»  the  unique  nature  of  the  student  aid  delivery  pro<^.  We 
air?  Bware  <rf^  no  other  aswstance^  process  in  which  Fe«teral,  state,  institutional,  and 
jmvate  funds  may  be  applied  for  and  awarded  in  a  single  coordinated  flow.  Al- 
though tl^  Federal  govermnent  is  the  largeet^'single  sourx^  of  funds,  a  significant 
amount,  about  ^,6  billion,  comes  from  State  and  institutional  sources.  If  this  {Coordi- 
nated flow  IS  to  be  maintained  and  improved  upon,  the  needs  of  all  of  tfie  parties 
must  be  accommodated.  No  one  party  should  declare  itself  the  senior  partner  and 
ea^ert  the  other*  to  mak*  do,  •  ^ 

^  ^  inverse  rektionship  between  the  simpKcity  of  a  form  and  the  sensitive 
of  the  ^mtant  analysis  to  a  famUy's  individual  eincumstancea  A  balance  must 
be  achieved.  The  deveiopmerit  of  a  simple  or  common  form  is  i^ot  an  end  in  itself  It 
IS  merely  one  atep  toward  the  goal  of  attempting  to  get  the  right  funds  to  the  right 
students  at  the  right  time.  There  are  many  other  factors  invdved  in  achievingTlSt 
goal  includmg  the  efficiency  with  which,  the  delivery  process  may  be  administered  ^ 
^  The  services  which  surround  the.  ^llection  and  delivexy  of  data  from  students  may^ 
compliment  or  confound nhis^adminiitrative  proce^.  It  does  the  student  Uttle  good 
to  have  completed  a  Ample  form  if  the  aid  x^ived  is  too  little  or  too  late. 

Gr^t  stride^have  been  ma&  in  reMnt^year8  in  simplifying  the  fmandai  aid  aS- 
phcation  pn^  for  student^r.  Moat  stbjdents  can  now  apply  for  a  Pell  Grant,  for 
campus-based  Federal  funds,  and  for  state  institutional,  and  private  aid  by  complet- 
ing a  single  form;  previously,  five  or  ^ore  forms  itught  have  been  necessary-  Most 
students  now  have  their  n^  for  fmanciai  assistance  figured  in  a  uniform,  conaist- 
ent  manner  regardless  of  the  form  they  Complete,  the  schotd  they  attend,  or  the 
«)urce  of  their  aswstance;  this  has  not  always  bdK  true.  Many  of  thcee  advances 
have  been  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Federal  government  The  Secretary  of 
Mui^tjon  has  approved  the  Uniform  Methodology  for  ua^t^ith  canapus-based  funds. 
The  Multiple  Data  Entry  (MDE)  proc^  has  been  establiSiSd;  MDE-approved  forms 
are  allowed  to  include  the  data  nieds  of  statee  and  institutions.  - 

Tbe  private  need  analysis  service®  have  provided  the  vehicle  for  implementing 
many  of  theseJmprovementa.  Because  we  have  operated  in  an  open  competitive  en^- 
-  vironment,  we  have  been  required  and  able  to  respond  to  the#e  n^.  The  financial 
aid  aeryices  that  ACT  provides  are  designed  by  the  institutions  and  agencies  which 
'  use  our  form.  We  must  respond  to  their  needs  and  their  students'  needs;  if  we  do 
Jiot,  they  have  an  alternative.  ACT'S  service.^  as  good  as  it  is  because  we  have  com- 
peWion.  That  competitioh  forces  us  to  improve,  to  innovate,  and  to  serve  real  needs. 
We  are  concerned  about  _the  jprovisions  of  Section  4S3  a$  they  rplatgt  to  the 
,common  form  and  fee  issues.  Our  concern  is  not  one  of  philoeophy  or  intent  but 
rather  one  of  practical  ijniflementation,  ^ 
All  parties  to  the  financial  aid  procea^have  benefited  greatly  from  the  competi* 
tave  environment  that  has  eadst^  in  the  provision  of  financial  aid  services,  Institu-- 
Uons  end  agencies  have  expressed  a  strong  deairfi  to  us  to  have  this  environment 
contmue.  It  has  done  much  to  ^rve  the  needs  of  the  wide  diversity  (rf  ichpd^  and 

students,  m  this  country,  .  ,  ^   # 

We  will  be  happy  to  work  with  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of  Education  to 
develop  a  financial  aid  delivery  system  which  improves  upon  the  current  procees 
and  IS  acceptible  to  all  We  ask*  however,  that  this  delivery  procaw  be  defined 
before  the  finaf  wording  of  Section  483  is  set  Only  then  <^  it  he  aamred  that  the 
new  process  is  indeed  an  improvement  '        '  * 
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SiKCix  Fosv,  Coiof ON  Foto,  Cohmoh  Tommb^  on  What 

EACtCGKOUXB 

The  complexity  of  the^^financial  aid  application  pnx^es  has  b^en  an  issue  for  a 
number  of  years.  Soxne  have  argu^  that  the  complexity  has  confused  some  students 
and  discouraged  some  needy  stuctents  from  applying  for  financial  aid. 

At  one  time,  most  students  h»d  to  complete  two  or  more  forms  to  apply  for  finan-^ 
cial  aid  from  all  m^r  sources.  The  Basic  Grant  Program  had  its  mxique  form;  a 
^  need  analysis  service  form  was  usually  required  by  the  institution.  In  addition,  state 
scholarship  agenfieB  had  their  own  forms  as  did  many  institutions-  At  best,  the 
process  was  tmious  for  parents  and  stuctents;  at  worst  it  vmB  confusing  and  discous^ 
aging.  . 

For  the  academic  year,  both  the  'American  CoU^e  Testing  Program 

(ACT)  and  the  College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  restructured  their  need  an^lj^ 
forms  to  allow  concurrent  collection  of  states  grant  application  data  on  a  state4>y- 
s^ate  basis.  As  a  result,  most  state  agencies  have  since  dropped  their  separate  appli- 
cations. In  that  same  year,  ACT  offered  the  institutions  in  anxjiiate  the  opportunijy 
to  design  their  own  ^tewide  institutional  application  and  n^k^  It  distribute 
with  the  ACT  fonn;  the  institutions  in  twentv-one  states  have  takeh  advantage  of, 
this  option.  ^      ^  ^ 

^  The  Multiple  D^ta  Entry  (MDE)  proceas  was  also  established  for  1978-79.  MDE 

allowed  students  to  have  infomxation  from  their  ACT,  CSS,  or  Pennsylvania  forxns 
sent  to  the  Basic  Grant  Programs;  a  separate  application  was  no  longer  re- 

quired of  the  student,  Mo^flcations  were  made  to  the  service  agency  forms  to 
ensure  that  they  collected  the  same  information  ih  the  same  mangier  as  the  BEOG 
form.  The  Department  of  Education  expanded  the  amount  of  infwanation  collected 
on  the  BEOG  form  so  that  a  Uniform  l^thodology  need  analysis  calculation  could 
be  performed  from  it,  . 

As  a  result  of  those  cooperative  efforte,  by  1975-80  most  students  could  apply  for 
financial  aid  from  all  sources  by  pn^viding  the  information  requested,  in  a  single  fi- 
Sjianciai  aid  application  packet  Thil  has  often  been  ref<^rred  to  as  the  ^^common  ^ 
wna"  procoes.  More  accurately,  tiie  procedure  iiivolves  several  forms  which  share  in 
^       cokimon  the  data  tbt  are  needed  for  the  Pelltlrant  and  Uniform  Methodology  calcu;^ 
idsons.  In  fact,  to  make  it  possible  for  each  student  to  complete  a  single  form  to 
^*s,i^<tpply  for  federal,  state,  and  institutional  aid,  twenty-seven  editions  of  the  ACT 
Family  Financial  Statement  and  thirty-four  editions  of  the  CSS  Financial  Aid  Form 
are  printed.  ,  ^  '  * 

STJiTtrrOitV  kKl^glUCTIOKS 

It  is  with  this  background  that  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980  were  passed.  - 
This  statute  states  that  'The  Secretary  iof  Education),  iu  cooperation  with  repre- 
sentatives of  agencies  and  orgatiiaations  involved  in  student  financial  assistance^ 
shall  prescribe  a  common.  Federal  financial  aid  appli^tion  tp.be  used  to  determine 
'  the  n^^d  eligibility  of  a  student  for  financial  assistance  under  (the  Pell  Grant 
and  campus-based  federal  student  aid  prt^am^)/'  The  statute  further  provides  that 
states,  institutions,  and  private  organizations  may  simultaneously  collect  additional 
data  '*to  determine  the  eligibility  of  a  student"  for  fion-federal  aid 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  attempt  a?  interpretation  of  the  statutory 
provisionsv  A  number  of  questions  are  raised  by^its  language,  however.  Does  thie^ 
statute  require^  single  federal-form  which-is  to  be  proceed  by  several  proCossors 
or  does  it  allow,  as  is  now  the  case,  several  forms  which  share  commop  federally- 
prescribed  data  elements?  Is  the  supplemental  data  which  may  be  collected  with 
federal  data  r^ricted  only  to  that  related  to  eligibility  for  non-federal  aid?  Is  an 
institution  allowed  to  require  a  student  to  p^vide  more  than  the  federally-pre- 
,  ,  scribed  data  in  determining  a  student*s  need,  ^eligibility,  ,  and  awards  for  campus- 
based  federal  aid?  These  questions  must  eventually  be  answered  as  these  issues 
have  $i  substantial  impact  on  the  way  student  dd  is  ftdmidistered. 

'  s  ,  „  ■ 

INK)EMATIOX  NSJCOS- 

As  with  many  things,  in  the  controversy  surrounding  the  financial  aid  application 
process  there  is  a  tendency  to  prescribe  solutions  without  a  dear  understanding  of  ^ 
/    the  problem.  One  must  assure  that  Uiat  which  looks  simple  is  aiipple  and  not  just  / 
simplistic.  / 

Typi<^ly  there  ar^  two  kinds  of  data  ivhich  are  collected  by  the  financial  aid  &p-j 
plication  proce«8--data  which  are  used  to  drive  formulas  and  data  which  ar&  used  to  / 
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explain  circiunstanc^  ,aiid  upon  which  discretionaiy  decisions 'may  be  based.  Fo^ 
mja  data  iteeds  can  usually  be  described  in  finite  terms.  The  Pe^  Grant  Student 
Aid  Index  calculation,  for  example/uses  a  fixed  amount  of  infornia'tidn.  Beyond  the 
.  datft  eleroents  required  for  the  computer  calculation,  no  additional  information  is 
needed  or  can  be  used;  the  prt^am  dde^  not  allow  discxetidaary  decisions  to  be 

The  data  needs  for  non-formula  purposes  are  theox^ticallb*s?nfiMi.  Because  of  the 
.  wide  range  of  human  circumstances  that  may  be  enc^unt^mhajid  may  need  to  be 
.  considered  m  determining  need,  eligiblHty,  and  actual  awards,  it  isltmpossible  to  put 
an  absolute  limit  on  the  type  of  infomiation  that  may  be  useful.^The  type  akd 
amoui)t  ot  non-^formula  data  that  is  c»Uected  is  usually  determined  by  relying  on 
expenence  of  judge  wh^t  information  ^is  likely  to  be  useful  for  a  significant  number 
of  students,  ^  , 

Philosophic^  of  non-formula  data  collection  vary  between  Jbatituti&ns.  Some  insti-' 
.      ttutions  collect  a  mininml  amount  of  data,  make  awards,  and  Way  upon  students  to 
bring  any  injustice  to  their  attention;  this  procedure  is  most  Epical  aUIai^e  institu- 
^   tions  with  computer  capability.  Other  mstitutions  collect  sirt5ficantIllniore  infor- 
mation from  students  and  try  to  tailor  eligibflity,  need,  and  avSrds  to  the  tSarticular 
student  before  making  an  aweard, offer;  this  procedune  is  mc«-typical  at  smaller 
instatutfons  and  private^hoois.  Tfhe  philosophy  of.  data  collection  will  also  vary 
with  the  type  of  studenf  the  ii^^tution  serves.  Some  may  reasonably  expect  their 
^     .students  to  be  assertive  and  to  do  things  right  or  ioee  out  on  aid;  othere  may  feel  it 
'  necesfeaiy  to  ferret  out  student  needs  in  spite  of  the  student's  efforts. 

It  must  be  appreciated  that  the: information  needs  of  every  school,  every  studeAt, ' 
and  every  region  of  the  country  are  not  the  same.  A  common  fohn  which  r^ults  in 
a  common  degree  of  mediocrity  benefits  no  one.  It  should  also  be  understood  that 
V  beyond  formula  data,  the  type  of  information  required>can  rarely  be  identified  with 
^  ,  any  particular  sQurce  of  funding  or  student  aid  program.  The  language  of  the  1980 
Education  Amendments  implies  that  there  are  Tinite  definable  data  raquirements 
for  detetoming  eligiblility  and  need  ^  for  federal  fimds  vei^us  other  funds  Beyona 
the  Fell  Grant  Program,  this  is  simply  hot  trua  Institutions  use  both  formula  data 
and  non-iormuia  data  to  deterpiine  a  student*s  need;  the  source  of  funds  does  not 
become  a  consideration  untdl/^wa^  to  meet  this  need  are  packaged. 

■  /  WHAT^LUnON  /  ' 

Ideally,  each  student  should  have  to^jrovide  only  the  absolute  minimum  of  infor- 
mation that  will  allow  fair  consideration  for  ail  of  the  assistance  for  which  he  or^he 
IS  eligible.  Ideally,  a  student  should  be  able  to  provide  this  information  all  at  ^'ce 
and  only  once.  While  this  ideal  n\ay  not  bd^rac^ically  attainable,  it  should  be  the 
goal  in  structuxing;,the  student  aid  application  process. 

It  would  be  possible  to  design  numerous  version  of  an  JEd  application  form  each 
collecting  only  the  information  most  likely  to  be.  needed  ifom  students  in  •.particu- 
lar circumstance  (e.g.  dependent/independent,  gradua^fe/undej^raduate,  wealthy/ 
poor,  farm/busmess  assets  or  not,  married/divorced  parents,  ete.).  Such  a  procedure 
would  require  that  students  have  certain  information  and  make  certain  decisions  in 
order  to  select  the  proper  form  to  complete.  The  process  of  chot^ing  the  proper  form 
could  become  more  confusing  than  answering  (or  skipping)  some  extraneous  qn^ 
tions.  High  school  and  coll^^  would  have  to  devote  substantially  more  time  taas^ 
s^tmg  students  with  form  selection;  one  can  imagine  that  sdme  might  develob 
.     'form  selection  fonns^  . 
V      Although  i^  impractical  to  tailor  forms  to  individual  students,  the  current  ?onns  . 
^  are  d^ned  so  that  students  may  complete  or  skip  entire  sections  of  the  form  based 
^  upon  their  circumstances.  As  previously  mentioned,  ACT  and  CSSS  also  publii^  nu- 
merous state-^ific  editions  of  their  forms,  each  designed  in  o^unction  with  state 
agenc>^  and  institutional  personnel  to  collect  the  information  that  is  most  relevant 
to  the  students  and  aid  programs  in  that  state.  This  procedure  results  in  the  a>llec- 
tion  of  less  extraneous  data  and'in  the  creation  of  fewer  separate  institutional  forms 
than  would  a  single  national  form.  The  private^  servi<^  have  found  tbat  a  state  is 
-  the  smallest  logical  entity  for  which  a  sp^al  form  may  be  designed.  Few  people  are 
aware  that  there  are  over  seventy  editions  of  various  forms  printed  since  mo»t  stu- 
dents needs  select  from  only  one  or  two  and  complete  only  one.  . 
.The^  ideal  of  students  beinj?  able  to  submit  financial  aid  information  all  at  once 
and  only  once  has  been  achieved  for  many  students  in  areas  ^hete  Pell  Grant, 

ft^te,  aixd  institutional  dat^  are  collected  in  a  single  packet  Corrections  and  amend- 
oents  to  information  must  still  be  sent  separately  to  the  need  analysis  services  and 
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the  Pell  Grant  J>rocessor»  sfcce  the  Depailnaent  of  Education  has  not  chosen  to  1/ 
accept  corrections  from  the  MfiE  proce«^rs.     .  *   .  ^ 

*SiSice  the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  the  only  Rational  formula-driven  program,  it 
may  be  desirable  to  have  a  separate,  sim'plifi^  form  for  use  by  students  applying 
only  for  this  grant.  These  would  be  students  vmo  will  attend  institutions  which  ad- 
minister only  the  Pell  Grant  and  students  who  begin  the  application  process  after 
all  campUe^ontrplled  assistance  has  been  exhausted.  Prior  to  MDE,  the  Basic  Grant 
application  form  was  designed  to  collect  only  the  data  required  for  the  program. 
'  With  the  advent  of  MDE,  the  additional  data  required  to  calculate  the  Uniform 
Methodology  family  contribution  were  added.  While  the  current  federal  form  is 
graphically  simpler -than  the  cid  Basic  Grant  application^  it  does  ask  more  ques- 
tions^ '  .  . 

•  WHOSK  FORM  - 

^  In  theory  it  might  see^  beneficial  to  have  a  single  form  awilafale  in  state  editions 

to  simplify  the  proc€«(ff  Since  the  federal  government  is  the  only  logical  funding* 
source  for  such  a  form,  however,  this  is  not  a  realistic  solution.  First,  there  is  no  ^  . 
incentive  for  the  federal  government  to  m0et  any  needs  beyond  its  own.  Because  of 
this,  stat^  and  institutions  have  found  the  service  to  be  unreliable;  ED  needs  and 
desires  are  always  given  priority.  Secondly,  the  federal  government  is  unlikely  to 
V  give  state®  and  institutions  the  fr«!e  rein  that  they  need  in  determining  the  amount 
•arid  type  of  additional  data  collected.  Finally,  the  collection  and  delivery  of  addition- 
al data  has  substantial  cost  ramifications.  The  federal  government  has  shown  no  in- 
clination^either  rocently  or  in  the  past  to  fund  such  opennended  services. 

Currently,  the  ''core'^  of  fedei^ly-prescribed  data  and  instructions  that  appear  on 
the  federal  form  and  all  MDE^pproved  forms  are  .determined  during  months  of  ne- 
gotiations between  ED  and' the  MDE  processors.  Following  the«e  negfitiations,  the 
fmal  result  must  be  cleared  through  the  ED  form  approval  proceiis  and  ^  OBice  of 
Management  and  Budget.  _  \  . 

Nearly  everyone  involved  in  this  process  will  agree  that  it  is  cost  and  tame  inetu- 
cient  and  involves  numerous  parties  who  have  no  base  of  experience  in  fmanical  aid 
administration  with  which  to  evaluate  data  requirementft.  It  is  a  frustrating  and 
time  consHming  prpc^  which  adds  little,  if  a^ffjrthing,  to  the  final  design  pf  the 

form.  '    ^      _s  1 

While  it  may  not  be  possible  to  reduce  the  bureaucracy  reqmred  to  develop  the 
core  of  federal  data  elements,  this  proct^s  certainly  should  not  be  extended  to  in- 
clude other  infomation  needs.  This  proem  .should  be  left  to  the  financial  aid  com- 
munity.  I  ^  ^ 

C»l4CLUS10«r  -  • 

The  establishment  of  a  single  national  financial  aid  a<>pIication  form  is  not  practi- 
cal. Students  can  best  be^  served  when  they  complete  a  form  that  is  most  relevant  to 
their  state  and  institution.  .  '  *  i  i 

With  the  possible  exception  of  a  barfr^ssential  Pell  Gnmt  application^  the  tederal 
government  is  not  a  logical  publisher  of  forn».  The  government  has  no  in^ntive  to 
meet  needs  beyond  its  own  and  has  shown  no  willingness  to  commit  funds  to  pro- 
vide adequate  service.  Nor  is  a  federal  administrative  department  the  proper  locus| 
for  providing  the  spedaii2ed  servi*^  required  for  state  and  campus-based  adminis- 

 tration  of  student  ^^A,        ..  .    ^  -   

The  motivation  behind  efforts  to  establish  a  single  form  or ''common  form  seems 

to  be  a  perception  that  the  current  forms  are  too  complex  and/or  are  not  worfEing 
adequately.  There  also  seems  to  be  the  feeling  that  the  forms  and  proc^  could  be 
improved  if  they  were  federally  prescribed  and  fiplded.  The  main  problems  that 
have  occurred  in^  the  current  form  delivery  system  have  been  caused  by  delay  axKkji^ 
inaction  at  the  federal  level,  however.  It  would  take  a  quantum  jump  m  faith  to  ^ 
believe  that  the  situation  would  improve  with  even  greater  federal  involvement  ; 

The  provision  of  financial  aid  application  forms  and  the  Operation  of  the  nnanv 
cial  aid  delivery  system  are  inextricably  tied  together.  Both  should  allow  the  fair 
distribution  of  student^  assistance  funds  from  all  sources  in  as. smooth  and  simple  a 
flow/ as  is  possible.  Most  state  and  institutional  financial  aid  administrators  are  sat- 
isfied with  the  currently  available  fonnr,  they  feel  that  these  forms  meet  bdth  their 
needs  and  their  students*  needs  well.  If  asked  to  identify  the  single  factor  which 
would  most  improve  the  current  delivery  system,  a  nuyority  of  institutions  would 
request  that  they  be  able  to  administer  the  Pell  Grant  Program  based  upon  the 
output  document  of  their  choice  rather  than  being  tied  to  the  Student  Aid  Report. 
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Few  Wojild  view  eitW  a  feder«Uy-praicribed  fona  or  a  lingle  fom  of  am/Soxt  to  be 
an  unprovement 

*   .  A*  if  *^  mo*t  student  are  concerned  there  now  is  a  single  form  s>if«  one  is  typi- 
,    caily^all  they  must  complete.  Wlule  moet  students  would  vote  for  sii&pler  form*  they 
.  would  Mt  wuh  to  "tunply"  be  ejsdud«d  froia 

M^'GuNDKBSOK.  That  leaves  you,  Doctor. 
;  Mr.  Kkppkl.  Mr.  phairman,  may  I  ask— Mr.  BaUas.Martin,  ^ho 
IS  my  colleague  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Reikithorization 
of  the  national  coalitiott,  is  here.  As  chairman  of  that  reauthoriza- 
tion committee  he  is  g^xag  through  a  detailed  line-by-line  job  with 
tius  committee  and  is  available  to  answer  questions.  May  I  ask  if 
he  could  say  a  word  about  where  we  are?  We  are  three-quarters  of 
the  way  along.  ' 

Mr.  GuNiaaiSON.  No  problem,  go  ah^.  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  DALLAS  MARnjf,  EXECUTIVE  DIHECTOR,  NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ADMINIS- 
•   TRATORS ■ ,  ■  ■      '  ■  ■ 

Mr.  Mabtin.  Mr.  Giinderson,  as  we  have  provided  to  you  our 
work  what  we  have  been  in  the  process  of  doing  through  a  joint 
task  force  made  up  of  representatives  of  a  number  of  associations 
for  the  coalition  is  to  take  the  existing  statutes  and  to  review  thcee 
carefully  to  try  and  determine  what'changes  might  be  desirable  in 
terms  of  improving  efficiency  and  a  better  deEvery  system  than  we 
currently  have.  We  have  provided  for  the  record  a«)umber  of  these 
changes  at  this  time.  That  task  force  is  continuing. 
.  Some  of  the  issues  that  Dr.  Keppfel  and  Mr.  JJeffroii  mentioned 
.  are  iss.ues  that  we  are  still  wrestling  with  as  it  xe^teb  to  the^eed 
analysis  and  the  forms,  and  I  think  we  have  made  a  lot  of  progress 
in  the  last  few  years  of  doing  it  jointly  so  we  can 'have  ah  under- 
standable delivery  system.  We  are  continuing  in  that  effort  and 
Will  be  contmuing  to  provide  the  subcommittee  with  our  i«com- 
mendations  as  we  go  forward,  but  it  is  an  effort  that  we  are  excited 
about  and  we  hope  there  will  be  an  opportunity  for  some  of  this  to 
be  folded  into  the  final  bill  when  it  comes  forth. 

JJr.  GuNDKRsoN.  We  appreciate  some  reading  material, 

Mr.  Keppkl.  I  want  you  to  be  sure  when  you  ask  questions,  ask 
Mr.  Martin,.not  me. 

Mr.  GuKfDEKSON.  Dr|Anrig.  '  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  GliEGORY  ANMG/PKESroENT.  E^^^ 

TESTING  SERVICE 

Mr,  Anbig.  I  am  Gregory  Anrig,  president  of  Educational  Testis 
bervice.  I  like  milk  and  consume  large  amounts  of  it,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  GUNDERSOK.  This  is  getting  very  pohtical  this  afternoon.  ' 

Mr.  Ankio.  No,  I  am  just  a  country  educator.  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  your  permissipn  I  would  like  to  submit  written  testimony  re-  - 
garding  title  V  of  the  bill.  It  deals  with  the  experience  of  ^uca- 
tional  Testing  Service  in  administering  scores  of  ^ti^dent  scholar-  • 
ship  programs,  teacher  fellowship  programs,  anS  bur  experience 
workmg  with  professional  programs  for  educators.  We  hope  the  tes- 
tunony  will  be  helpful  to  the  staff  regarding  title  V, 
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The  reason  I  asked  permission  to  he  last,  I  know  that  is  a  rare 
occurrence  for  the  witnesses,  was  because  I  did  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt the  chaip  of  flow  on  the  very  important  issues  of  student  aid 
which  my  colleagues  are  addressing.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it 
is  important— at  t^he  same  time,  you  mentioned  title  V— there  are 
not  as  many  groups  that  show  up  talking  for  high  school  student 
scholarships.  I  wanted  to  express  my  strong  views  on  the  impor- 
tance of  title  V  in  ^he  overall  reauthorization  act  that  you  are  con- 
sidering, I  offer  that  from  my  perspective  in  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service,  but  before  coming  there  2%  years  ago  I^as  a  commis- 
sioner of  education  in  Massachu^tts  and  have  strong  feelings 
about  title  V  and  the  importance. 

Let  me  speak  to  that  \Ve  Mtrin  an  exciting  time  in  education,  I 
know  you  are  experiencinj^^that  in  your  State.  Change  and  ferment 
is  going  on  with  regard  lo  school  reform.  In  contrast  tq>  the  past, 
however,  if  you  look  at  where  the  faction  has  come  from  on  the 
issue  of  school  reform  in  the  past,  it  has  primarily  been  at  the  Fed- 
eral level  This  time  the  action  is  happening  at  tne  local  .and  State 
level,  and  I  think  that  is  very  healthv  and  needs  to  be  encouraged. 
The  governance  of  education  of  the  united  States  rests  at  the  local 
level,  axWl  also  the  burden  and  authority  to  raise  the  funds  to  carry 
out  that  change,  so  I  think  ttie  fact  that  this  is  happening  at  the 
State  and  local  level  is  both  appropriate  and  encouraging;^ 

There  is  a  healthy  competition  goin^  on  that  is  being  led  4t>y  Gov- 
ernors and  State  legisla&rs  wanting  to  see  which  one  can  come  up 
with  the  most  dramatic  educational  reform  package  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  been  working  with  the  States  of  Tennessee  and  Flor-" 
ida,  Jor  instance,  and  there  is  almost  a  horse  race  on  to  see  which 
teacher  incentive  program  will  be  passed  first  I  think  that  is  help- 
ful for  education. 

My  concern,  however,  is  that  reform  is  tending  to  get  defined  in 
terms  of  what  can  get  legislated,  so  we  are  seeing  l^pslation  passed 
at  the  State  level  that  deals  more  with  .the  quantitative  aspect  of 
schpol  operations,  more  hours,  more  days,  more  homework,  monJ 
courses,  even  more  tests.  While  these  changes  have  a  role  to  play 
in  the  reform  of  education,  what  imderlies  the  current  top  period 
of  reform  is  the  need  to  improve  ^jademic  achievement,  I  think  we 
cannot  lose  sight  of  that  because  what,  is  driving  this  reform  arie 
economic  concerns,  and  the  educational  aspect  of  those  economic 
concerii5S  is  the  issue  of  academic  achievement. 

The  kind  of  change  we  need  ia  not  fiK>  much  structural  or  quanti- 
tative change.  What  is  needed  is  qualitative  and  instructional 
change,  and  that  depends  on  tl^e  teacher  in  each  classroom.  The 
reason  4  feel  title  V  is  so  important  is  that  it  is  the  one  piece  of 
major  l^islation  which  rliave  seen  which  deals  with  the  human 
part  of  tneypquation  for  school  reform.  Ita  purpose  is  to  improve 
teaching,  it  provides  incentives,  deals  with  the  continuum  of  teach- 
er improvement  from  the  selection  of  future  teachers  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  beginning  teachers  to  the  suppbrt  of  teaciiers  once  they 
are  in  the  classroom.     ^  Vi 

I  want  to  str€^  the  importance  of  title  V,  I  believe  it  addresses  a 
critical  gap  in  the  pr^fent  period  of  educational  reform  and  sets  an 
example  that  States  then  would  be  well  advised  to  follow  and 
expand  upon.  ^ 
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I  want  to  commend  the  chairman/both  the  presiding  £haiman ' 
and  the , permanent  chairman  of  this  subcommittee,  \\s[ tnembers 
and  its  staff  for  again  demonstrating,  as  this  committee«>ani  sub- 
comnmtee  IS  noted  for  doing,  for  demonstrating  its  commitment, 
miderstanomg,  and  leadership  for  in?provement  of  educational  op- 
portunities for  all  the- children  of  this  country. 

Thank  you.       ■  ^ 

{Prepared  statepient  of  Gr^oijj  Anrig  follows:] 

SXRVICX      '    .  I 

iimoDvenoN 

Good  afteraoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  member*  of  the  Subcominittoe.  I  am  Grw 

^ '      iS^V^'^'^"^  f  '^^'^t^  ^^•'^  ^  ^  delighted  to  be  here 

^  "t^  H.R  5240,  a  bill  to  toend  and  ejctend  the  Higher  Education 

V     Act  of  1965.  My  t«8tu»ony  today  wUl  pertap  only  to  Title  V—Teadier  Tra^^ 

First,  I  want  to  commend  ypu,  Mr.  (Wman,  and  your  «M»pon»ore  for  the  reaai»- 
•  "°««  of  federal  support  for'the  developnieftt  and  recocnitioo  of  teachers  in  thii 

iftM  The  federal  rolfm  teacher  development  slwiW  be  to  provide  not  only  cat«d^ 

ership  for  state  and  local  initUtive*,  but  also  to  support  directly  activitie*  which 
!       cannot  be  conducted  locally  or  which  require  external  Iwlp  to  get  started;  ' 

Kocent  federal  leadership,  in  fact,  can  take  a  gocNj!  deal  of  credit  for  servimr  as 
catalyit  to  the  bandwagon"  effect  now  pervading  our  state  l^islaturw  and  Ji^te 
departments  pf  education  to.  see  which  state  wiU  launch  the  "mc«t  comprehensive 
^    ;       maovative  and  expaxaive  teacher  reform  prc^am  the  quick«et.  My  review  of  the 
vanous  state  initiatives,  however,  reveals  that  very  few  proposals  include  plans  for 
:  !.       teacher  training  or  faculty  development  at  teacher  education  institutions.  While  « 
.  ;       number  of  states  have  imtiated  sroall  scholarship  prograaw  for  students  intending . 
'       to  teach  math  or  science,  theee  are  generally  funded  "at  minimal  levels.  To  date 

there  jjeem  to  be  few    any  ieUowship  programs  for  outstandi^ 
I      .  ur  the  vanous  state  olans  for  reforming  certification  and  evaluation,  most  that  I  am 
-     ,  fof  PWOses  of  permitting  a  tew 

I       ^rtrtem.  I  aigij^hat  it  is  a  neceeeary  and  appropriate  federal  functiJn  to  support 
I       toe  rec^iWandrewawi  of  outstandbg  teachers  and  potential  teachers  as 
I       thing  of  value  unto  itself—something  that  deserves  national  attention  and  nOke. 
apart  from  any  state  c«rti|ication  plan. 
I  have  always  liked  the  positive  approach.  You  don't  merely  call  people  in  once  a 
j       year  and  tell  them  what  s  light  or  wrong  with  them.  You  offer  every  poswible  asaist- 
ance  along  the  way  to  help  them  learn  in  areas  wh<a^they  are  needy  so  they  do 
even  better  next  tmie.  And  vou  provide  opportunities  for  those  who  excel  to  be  in  a 
^tlight  for  all  of  us  to  applaud,  «imire  and  emulate. 

And  this  is  the  spirit  I  find  in  this  legislation,  Mr.  Chairman.  Iiwe  a  powtive  plan 
to  support  and  affirm  the  importance  of  teachers  and  teacher  training  m  this  ctsm- 

tiy  and  I  heartily  «ndoi«  it  I  applaud  this  eflTort  to  bring  new  life  and  new  ideas  to 
i      bear  on  these  iirtportftnt  national  rwponsibilitie*. 

V     tJ^l^^        address  specifically  the  various  sections  of  your  new  Tide  V.  We  at 
have  had  experience  which  is  relevant  to  several  of  your  proposal*,  and  I  ^ould 
H^to  share  this  with  you  and  the  Subconunitide,  as  you  have  requested. 

^  "         CCOaiXNTS  ON  Hot.  6340  ^, 

^art  A-<kul  R  I^rkim  Sc^lcrthip  Program 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate  way  to  honor  Carl  Perkins,  who  has  made  a 
hfetune  ^commitment  to  improving  education  in  tins  countjy,  than  to  establish  a 
scholarship  progr^  in  his  name  for  outstanding  youth  planaGjg  to  enter  teaching 
I  have  several  commMits  to  make  about  Wific  details  of  the  propcssTbased  onex- 
penenc©  gained  at  ETS.  As  you  may  kndW,  we  currently  operate  over  100  scholar^ 
ship  and  fellowship  programs,  includii*  The  Presidejntial  Scholars  Program  to 
honor  our  nation  s  most  distinguished  hkh  school  seniors,  national  recognitiott  pro- 
pams  for  outstanding  persdns  in  specifi^tegories  (including  a  feUowship,  program 
tor  teachers  of  the  humanities  and  another  for  outstiuding  niathematics  «nd  saenca 
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tmrheij)  as  well^  iorpotnUt  ^cholanehi^nbr  empioyees'  ciiildren  (spoosored  by  the 
CoIl^e"Scbolan*hip  Service  of  the  Collegi  Board).^ 

'The.  bill  as  it  now  reads  require  that  Perkins  scholars  be  selected  **froni  stu^jwats 
who  have  graduated  or  who  are  graduating  from  high  «;hool  and  who  rank  in  the 
top  5  prcent  of  their  graduating  clai^"  and  who  "'demonstrate  an  interest  in  teach- 
ing/' I  know  that  at  your  hearing  la»t  week  some  questioned  whe£her  restricting  ' 
applicants  to  the  top  5  percent  of  the  class  would  yield  a  large  enough  pool  for  a 
meaningful  coEtojjetition,  The  witnesses,  I  understand,  felt  that  extending  the  per- 
centage to  the  tojKlO  percent  would  be  advisable,  although  ^ta  were  not  available 
4s  to  how  many  that  might  include.  I  would  agree  with  their,  assessment  and  can 
share  with  you  data  obtained  from  SAT-takers  in  1983  who  indicated  plans  for  - 
career  in  education  and  who  also  provided  their  (self-rejported)  rank  in  class.  These 
data  are  not  available  for  those  ranking  in  tiie  top  5  percent  of  their  class,  but  We 
found  about  5fiOO  who  were  in  the  top  10  perpent  of  their  class.  This  small 
number— about  13  percent  of  all  ttiose  planning  education  careers— is  symptomatic 
of  the  prtAIem  we  are  trying  to  correct  ^However»  I  would  recommend  ^that  you 
lower  the  rank  in  class  requirement  to  no  less  than  tl^  top  10  percent  to  allow  a 
larger  applicanfftx)!  for  the  Perkins  Scholarships,  .  ' 

I  would  also  fd^mmend  that  a  second  criterion  be  used  in  cord^nction  with  rank 
in  class  to  enhmce  the  equity  of  the  selection  process.  The  point  is  often  made  that 
a  stahdardlzea  test  score  should  n|bt  be  used  as  the  sole  criterion  for  decision- 
.  maJting.  Well,  the-sam#goes  for  rafck  in  class  or  gradeijooint  average.  If  only  rank 
in  class  is  used,  outstanding  students  who  happen  to-be  a£t«nding  the  most  demand- 
^  ing  and  .competitive  hi^h  schools  may  nc^  be  eligible  because  of  a  rank  in  class  - 
which  is  irelfitively  low  within  their  highly  selective  group.  The  opposite  is  true  for 
students  frpm  leas  demanding  schools;  k«sa  than  outstanding  applicants  ,  might  be 
deemed  eligible  if  nothing  but  tl^ir  class  rank^  considered.  . 

The  pre^nt  plan  calls  for  states  to  establiBitheir  owu' criteria  for  selection  of 
Perk^Mj  Scholars.  By  omiifflion  of  resOTctiye^aagSage,  the  scholarship  wou|d  appa^ 
entiy  be  open  to  prospective  teachers  -at  both  elementary  and  secondary  school 
levels  in  all  discipline*,  altlwugh  "special  consideration'*  would  be  given  to  those 
who  want  to  teach  limited-EngiishHSpeaking  children,  the^  handicapped,  low-income* 
children,  or  in  subject  areas  in  whick  t^re  are  shortages  of  qtialii^  teachen^ 

I  am  concerned  that  the  present  proposal  may  be  too  open-^nded  and  I  suggest 
that  the  Perkins  Scholarship  program. be  recast  as  one  clearly  defined  prcjgram  with 
its  own  national  identity— in  tribute  to  Carl  Perkins— in  which  awardees  would  re- 
ceive recognition  throughout  the  nation.  Competitions  wtnild  be  held  at  the  state 
level  with  a  d^ignated  number  of  awards  made  to  wixmers  in  eadb  state,  using  cri- 
teria established  by  a  national  panel. 

The  model  that  is  most  appropriate  to  share  with  you  from  my  ETS  experience  is 
the  Presidential  Scholars  Progr^ir(|i  This  program  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly. 
20  years  0nd  is  designed  tp  recognise  outstanding  high  school  seniors  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  operated  by  the  Commission  on  Presidential  ScholaH  for  which  ETS' 
provides  technical  services  for  the  program's  operation.  One  hundred  forty-one  stu- 
dents are  chosen  annuallKpn  the  basis  of  their  academic  success,  artistic  taleijt, 
leadership,  and  involvemtoi  m  'school  and  community.  From  the  most  outstanding 
candidates,  the  Commissim^n  Prudential  Scholars  selecta  ona  young  man  and  one 
young  woman  from  each  swfesJhave  included  a  fact  sheet  on  this  program  with  my 
testimony.  I  think  the  PreeidelS^al  Scholars  Program  is  a  good  model  for  suoh  a 
. .   . .  welLdeacTYed  tribute  to  Carl  Per 

Part  B^Takfited  Teacher  felloUmhip  Progmm 

ETS  operates  National  Recogpition  Programs 'darigned  to  identify  and  recognize 
talented  people*in  specialty  areas  on  a  nationaUbasis.  Of  specific  relevance  to  your 
proposed  Talented  Teacher  Fellowiiup  Pl^gram  are  the  Independeiit  Study  in  the 
Humanities  Prograna  and  the' Growth  IjflBatives  for  Teachers  (GIFTl  program,  A 
lew  comments  ^ut  these  programs  may  be  helpfwL^Sojne, brief  material  about 
each  of  theee  programs  is  also  attached  to  my  taithnony.      '  ^  "  ■ 

Independent  Stiidy  in  the  Humanities  Is  a  two-year  pUot  program  thi^  awards 
$3,000  merit-based  fellowships  for  summer  study  to  outstftTicnng  h^h  school  te^jhers 
,  of  Englisht  foreign  languages,  history  and  the  other  humanities  di^riplines.  The  p^ 
gram  is  funded  %  the  National  Endowment  for  tiie  Humanities  through  a  grant  of 
1800,000  to  tiie  douncil  for  Basic  Education.  ETS  is  a  subcontractor  to  the  Coundl 
fdr  ailministrative  services  such  as  distributing  program  announcements,  receiving 
-appIRations,  convening  review  panels,  compiUng  evaluation  data,  ranking  the  appli- 
'  cants,  announcing  the  awardees  and  distrU}Uting  the  awards. 


■  ^  ■   ^  . 

Criteria  for  Humwiitm  Fellow*  aw  ApuJicapt*  mvmt;  have  «>mpleted  at  leart 
S^IflJ]? £.      ."°f  grades ^12;  have  earned  at  least  a  marter'a 

fi^fftf '  •  f  be  tekhing  at  least  3/6  of  iheir  schedule  in  a  hunmnities 

w^irl?'"^'"^  ^  teachjujr-time;  have  at  least  five  yeai«  of  service  remaining 
Delore  retirement^  and  bavrdgrooiwttated  capwdtytfor  intfependenflitudy. 

Applicants  must  describe  their  intended  summer  study  progtaid.  which  must  be 
m  the  humamtaee  and  be  relevant  to  their  teaching  field  Two  inde^ndent  evalua- 
tions are  required:  one  by  the  applicants^  principS  and  the  other  by  a  <»lleaj{ue. 
ojrrent  or  foiroer  supervisor,  or  former  student  Final  selection  by  the  Indepen^ui 
btudy  in  the  Humamties  Program  is  made  on  the  basis  of:  the  candidate's  demon- 
strated capacity  for  mdepeadent  study;  completed  curriculum'  projects,  or  other 
tj^  of  profesjMonal  development:  the  candidate's  classroom  performance  as  certi- 
ped.  by  a  school  official ^d  by  a  colleague  or  former  student;  tJie  likelihood  that  the' 
fellojmhjp  will  produce  lastmg  benefits  for  the  candidate's  teaching;  and  the  merit* 
and  feasibility  of  the  propoaed^plan  of  study. 

This  program,  although  ^limited  to  teachers  V»f  the  hmnahitaee,'  i»  similar  in  many 
waygto  the  Talented  Ti«cher^eUow^p  IWam  you  have  prop^eed,  and  although 
It 3^111  very  young,  it  is  working  well  and  is  considered  very  8ucc«wful.  In  its  ^ 
year,  which  was  1983,  about  100  teacher*  were  selected  from  1,000  applicants. 
TiTnJro  J''^*^^''*  Teachere,  called  the  GIFT  program,  which  is  sponsored  by 
SSf^Ktr  5"°*^^°°'*^  ^  eKiting  new  fellowship  program  for  secondaiy  school 
f^^Jf^flJr,^^^'^!^^^^!  science.  Winners  receive  a  Pem)nal  Development 
Grant  of  R500  for  study,  field  work,  or  in-service  training.  In  addition,  their  ^hools 
Enrichnient  Grant  of  $2,500.  Hiis  proSa  is  a  prime  exampteof  a 
true  school/industry  partnenhip.  as  the  teachers'  schools  must  agree  to  matdi  their 
r^S?^!!!!  ^  ^  program.  Elfe  administeni  the 

^^rogram  on  behalf  of  GTE,  much  as  we  do  the  Humamties  program  just  de- 

The  fellows' program  for  personal  development  ejotends  for  fifteen  months  from 
June  through  September  of  the  following  year,  ailovfing  two  summers  and  an  aca- 
demic year  for  educational  actiyitiw.  AppHcanta  rousl  have  completed  at  least  five 
years  of  full  time  paid  teaching  and  must  hold  atWl  a  bachelor\  degree  and  ap- 
propriate state  certification.  They  must  carry  a  full  teaching  load  with  at  least  3/5 
ot  their  schedule  m  math  or  science  and  be  under  contract  to  teach  full  time  the 
following  year.      '  ^ 

The  Independent  Study  in  the  Humanities  and  GltT  programs  ar«  just  two  exam- 
pm  of  fellowship  prt^frams  for^n-eervice  teachers,  which  are  now  in  operation 
Ihase  programs  are  focused  on^ondaiy  school  teachens  in  particular  diaciplineB 
(the  humwJties  and  math  and  science).  'ftie,.Talented  Teacher  FellSv^p  IWam 
proposed  by  fi.R.  5240  would,  as  I  undei^  it,  be  open  to  teach^  £  alldisd- 
pimes  at  both,  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels.  I  support  the  federal  role 
in;recogpizing  outstanding  teachers.  Moreover,  I  believe  it  is  also  appropriate  for 
federal  taigetm^  at  specific  kinds  of  teachers  in^^ateas  of  national  shortage 

Applications  trom  each  Congressional  District  wUi  include  those  from  teachers  of 
ail  subjects  m  elementaiy  schools  aa  well  as  from  physics  or  mechanical  drawins 
teachers,  for  example,  at  the  high  school  level.  Their  backgrounds,  recommend^ 
tions,  and  plans  for  their  award  projects  will  cover  as  great  a  range  as  their  teach- 
t^kf^'  awards  cm  be  made  per  CJongreasional  District  I  suggeet  a 

tighter  focusing  of  the  Talented  Teacher  Fellowship  Program,  perhaps  to  irichide  a 
distinction  between  elementary  and  secondary  levelS«cr  to  target  the  fellowshipsin 
areas  of  nation^  s»»rtage  as  identified  by  the  J^ational  Selection  Board. 

1  note  tl^t  H.R.  5240  does  not  indicate  how  long  an  applicant  for  a  Talented 
Teacher  Fellowship  must  have -been  in  service  to  be  eligible  for  the  program.  N6r 
™?»^«>n  the  duration  of  «ie  fellowship  period.  I  would  recommend  a  require- 
ment of  five  years  of  teachmg  experience,  as  is  required  in  the  two  programs Thave 
dewnbed  By  that  penod  of  time,  we  know  the  candidate  is  committed  to  education 
and  ample  evidence  of  classroom  performance  riiould  be  available  on  the  applicant 
ofaeervable  by  his  or  her  peers  and  princip^,  to  make  a  valid  recommendation.  Fur^ 
ther^  I  .urge  that  the  dwahon  of  the  fellowship  be  established  as  at  least  a  semester, 
fca-bs  experience  with  the  IBM  computer  donation  prtgect  which  I  will  discuss- 
shortly  also  argue*  for  a  significant  amount  of  time.  . 

Part  C— Institutes  and  leorkshopg  and  Part  D-Profasional  development. 

I  heartily  encourage  federal  support  for  teacher  institute,  workshops,  seminars, 
prof^ipnai  development  reaource  centers,  and  the  other  proposals  of  Part  C  and  D 
oneijted  to  the  development  of  practicing  teachers.  One  of  the  most  suct»«ful  ex- 
periments of  the  1970.  was  the  '^eacheTtenter,"  and  I »«,  iu  pSe  i^^wtSi 

*  .  '718 
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in  the  propoiied  resource  centers.  I  belieVe  such  centers  have  great  potentjal  for  sup- 
porting the  continixing  profasaional  aevelopment  of  t^hers  by  focusing  on  very 
practical  concern*  of  instniction  on  a  day-to4ay  bam.  Teacher  centers  were  tniiy 
professional  centers  in  that  teacher*  had  the  key  role  in  determining  their  direction. 
1  believe  there  is  axf  important  place  for  $ttch  center*  in  a  continuum  of  teachers 
development  that  I  will  describe  shortly.  ,       i_  j 

At  this  time,  however,  I  should  like  to  describe  a  recent  experience  we  have  had 
,  at  ETS  which  I  believe  is  relevant  to  your  proposals  for  teacher  training  institi4es 
'  i?awd  profeswonal  development  activities  in  Parta  C  and  D. 

The  IBM/ETS  Secondary  School  Computer  Education  Program  is  the  moet  a)m^ 
prehenaive  and  ambitious  computer  education  program-  undertaken  in  Amencan 
schools  U>  date.  ETS  assisted  in  tl^  selection  of  89  secondary  schools  in  the  stat^  of 
"  Florida,  New  York  and  California,  which  "received  IBM  personal' computer,  soft- 
^ware^  and  training  in  tlieir  use,  all  donated  by  IBM.  On  average,  each  school  re- 
ceived 15  computers,  for  a  total  of  over  1,^00  dpnated.  This  waa  not  simply  a  com- 
puter idonation  program;  it  was  indeed  a  com{Hiter  education  program.  / 

Possibly  the  most  critical  element  of  tHe  project  was  its  teacher-training  compo- 
nent, :ffiM  was  determined  that  the  donated  equipment  be  utilissed  to  Uie  fullest  pos- 
sible extent  by  the  widest  passible  group.  Twelve  teacher  training  institutes,  four  in 
each  of  the  states,  were  designated  to  provide  training,  network  support  and  follow- 
up  to  teachers  and  schools  involved  in  the  project  These  institutes,  linked  with  an 
average  of  seven  secondary  schools,  also  received  15  computers  each  and  a  $10^000 
grant  to  offset  partially  tte  costa  incurred  by  expanding  their  training  programs  to 
new  audiences,  ,  ^       ^  , 

The  model  for  training  employed  in  this^project  was  ^n^tiered:  first,  the  t^her 
traiher^at  the  institutes  were  ti;ained  by  ETS  in  the  tise  of  the  technology  and  soft- 
ware and  in  how  to  train  others.  Next,  at  least  three  teachers  ahd  one  adminish"a- 
tor  from  each  of  the  89  participatihg  high  schools  were  trained.  And  finally,  those 
teachers  and  principals  trained  at  the  ii^titutes  returned  to  their  schools  and  con- 
ducted  workshops  and  training  sessions  for  the  other  tej^em  ^ 

In  the  months  that  followed,  r^ular  meetings  at  the  institute' were  conducted, 
and  continuing  support  from  IBM,  ETS  and  the  txainifig  institut<»  was  provided  the 
teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  project  A  quarterly  newdetter  and  an  elec- 
'  tronic  mail  network  kept  participating  schools  in  contact  with  each  other.  ETS  s 
rode  in  this  project  will  be  completed  at  the  end  of.the  present  school  year. 
•   What  did  we  learn  tliat  can  be  helpjfui  to  the  legislation  at.  hand?  1  have  readtl^ 
testimony  presenile*  to  this  subcommittee  last  week  by  Dr.  Robert  SaunderTW 
behalf  of  the  American  Association  of  Coll^^s  for  Teacher  Education  and  want  to 
point  out  that  the  findings  he  d^ribed  from  experience  with  teacher  training  are 
strikingly  similar  to  what  we  learned  from  the  IBM  project.  "Because  of  this  corrobo- 
ration, our  mutual  experiences  may  be  of  greater  use  for  policy  purposes.  Although 
the  teacher  training  institutes  for  the  IBM  CJomputer  Education  Program  were 
unique  because  of  the  technology  involved,  there  were  certaip  findings  relevant  to 
%     any  training  situation.  The^  general  findings  are  as  foUowsi  _ 

A  critical  mass  of  teachers  is  essential  for  training  to  effect  change  ui  a  school. 
The  value  of  the  team  concept  was  reinforced; 

The  involvement  of  a  key  school  administrator  became  an  integral  part  ot  the 
^  change  proc^  and  a  sincf  qua  non.to  success;  , 

Teacheni  receiving  training  during  the  school  year  should  receive  release  tifaie  or 
compensation  or  boUi,  and  during  the  smnmer,  corapnsation  is  essential;  ^ 

Regular  foilow-up  "sessions  after  the  initial  training  were  extremely  valuable, 

  Those  schodbi  that  did  not  arrange  for  suljstitutes  so  tiielr  teachers  could  return  to 

the  institutes  for  the  follow-up  sessions  did  not  get  fuH  value  from  the  pn^am; 

The  learning  environment  of  the  institutes  was  very  important;  creature  comforts 
such  as  air-conditioning  and  uncluttered  work  areas  could  make  a  difference  in  the 
learning  that'^k  place;  ,  .     .  .         -  *i  ^ 

'  *  Teacher  trailing  institutes  should  be  physically  located  m  cio*e  proxmuty  to 
teachers'  schools-  This  greatly  increases  the  value  of  the  training,  as  teachers  and 
facultv^can  be  iii  frequent  contact,  exchange  visits,  and  share  information  among 

S^ificaiit  change  does  not  occur  in"  a  one^hot,  or  even  one-year,  period.  A  long 
^  and  on-going  commitment  (and  funding)  is  needed.  *  *  •  ♦ 

I  could  say  much  more  about  ETS'  poslti^ experience  with  the  IBM  project,  but  I 
selected  thoee  specific  findings  that  I  believe  have -policy  rfdevance  for  this  Subcom- 
,   imti&e  in  drafting  a  new  Title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  (An  article  from  the 
ETIS  Examiner  attached  to  my  written  testimony  gives  further  information.)  I  think 
the  m^or  conclusion  here  is  that  effective  trainmg  prc^>ably  costs  more  than  w^ 


.   ;  V  707  - 

thinlL  A  critical  mats  oif  trainee*,  releaae  time  and  compensation,  continued  follow- 
up,  an  appropriate  learainjgr  environment,  access  to  neaity  training  centers,  and 
loittt-terni  comimtnients  a5I  add  dollars  to  the  pragrain,  H.R,  5240  authorise*  $75 
millwn  for  Part*  C  and  D  and  although  .a  good  «tart,  would  certainly  not  itr«tch 
nationwide  to  serve  all  who  want  and  need  training.  • 

^rt  E—lnstUutwwl  at»i8taw:e  for  tecu:her  tram^ 

Part  E  supports  the, ewehtial  teacher  development  infiraitructure— oxir  institu- 
tions of  teacher -educaUoa*  where  beginning  teachen  ai^jshaped  apd  experienced 
teachers  refreshed.  I  enthuaiastically  support  this  paH  hot  find  that  the  authoriia-  . 
tion  of  only  $15  nnlhon'  is  inordinately  low,'        imdkiiiite  terms  as  well  as  rela^ 
tivetothespecifiedauthoriiationsof  the  other  parts,  iS« 

Funds  authoriaed  under  this  part  could  be  used  for  experimenU  to  i«atructui» 
teacher  training.  I  suggest  that  one  such  experiment  be  a  reorientation  of  pre^erv- 
K5B  teacher  edufiatioo  putting  sf  primary  focus  on  an  extended  apprenticeship  with 
high  performance  standards  and  verj|  practical  on-the-job  instruction  in  how  to  or- 
ganize a  -course,  manage  a  classroom  and  involve  students  in  then-  own  leamiflK  v 
bupecwsin^  teacjhers  should  be  selected  fgr  their  mastery  of  teaching  and  paid^- 
wficantly  for  this  addejd  service.  ^ 

The  rest  of  pretjent;  tocher  preparation-phUosophy,  methods,  huipan  develop- 
ment, psychology—should  come  as  part  of  a  master's  d^ree  program  to  be  <simpiet- 
ed  withm  five  year*  of  graduation  and  entry  into  the  t«aching  profession.  A 
mng  teacher  »  conwrned  with  survival.  Undergraduate  td^her  preparation  should 
develop  pedagogical  skills  basic  to  this  survival.  Having  gai*ed  classroom  experi- 
ence, the  teacher  has  a  real-life  context  in  which  to  more  realistically  consider  ' 
methods  of  instruction;  philosophical  prihijiplee.  and  the  effect  of  child  development- 
on  learning,  • 

This  shift  in  what  is  taught  before  <«rtification  and  soon  thermfter&hould  lead  to  ■ 
a  progtsm  of  wntinuing  profKBional  education  for  (teachers,  s^^ 
addressed  by  Parts  C  and  D.  ,  \  \ 

I  ani  particularly  supportive  of  Sec.  543  of  Part  EWnceming  School-College  Part- 
nenihipe.  I- also  commend  to  you  the  university/school  "pairin^a"  in»  Boston,  where 
lA  oolleg^  and  univerSities^ommittod  themselvee  to  help  that  cityVpublic  schools  ' 
in  the  imdst  of  their  stormy  experience  with  des^regation.  Eight  years  later,  those 
matitutiona  are  still  plugging  away  inw  manner  that  is  a  credit  to  them  and  a  great 
help  to  Boston  s  public  schools.  I  am  viry  glad  to  see  this  provision  in  'Ktle  V.  which 
will  encourage  other  communitim  to  develop  these  benefici|il  relationshnje.  ' 

This  concludes  my  comments  on  Title  V  of  H.R.  5240.  T  thank  you  for  inviting  me. 
today  and  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions. 


» 
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.  ,    "  ,  .        '         THi-jVi4tiI^TU?  STATES  PRfcSU>ENTI  At  SCHOLAUSPHiXJRAMV     ,  • 

FACT  SHEliT  ^  \ 

■■  ^'  ■  ,  <     '  . 

The  VfiM  S<jnf*  Ft«»k^{I«1  5khoi*r»  Plot?»^      r>wbii>fec<J  ^  year*  Ha    T»cofnu<  *ml  hortOf  oar  natwnS  moM 
Ur\f high  Hhovi  KniOf*.  Th<  Progrj^      MirwScU  in  i979io  i«tiw<k  wt^nli of  Uwktm  w;ih  t%ctp{kml  l»kw  in  ihc 
>ifw»J,  crc*{irr.«rx^iKrro<mjii|  «n*.\>^  himdicd  fof  i>><k>«  «  wkfilvarc  thi>*ctt  si^vwMy  from  aau»§  the  tmrn  cwifWNlini  |ir»4i- 
w«{ii9ll  KnkH^  m  th*  ^mirij  Sim**  Tho«*  $iw«k«i*  who  ^omc  Pfca^i*^  Sihofew*     shiJKt)  on  th*!  ^wU  of  ih<ir  »<rci)rapJi*}i- 
lacnu    tT)     «*M'-*v«icnik  iw^w,  Jini»rK:  tiik^, 

Th<  CsHwnlwto^  on  Prti»k*«UM»3  ScMiw*  ^  «  VO^P  of  emhirm  |>fiv*ie  ciiizcrw  appeimtd  by      KroWtm  lo  Hkii  \M 

ifefir  p<irik»p«tN?«.  11k  ht^  Hk^ikm  cf  I  he  Schoijir*  ?*^!*  yc*f  r#«*  loWy  iipm  the  iiukpcmWfli  judl^m^fJl  of  ihc  i'oinmiMHm, 
The  U,S.  Dcp«Tim«n<  «,f  BAudnifM  y^evj^et  «i«4«*w»av«  »ttpp<Hrw>  i&e  Coiwiii*^^i  *mi  Mm  m  faJHliift*  ihc  CsmimJnionS 

1T«T*  jwc  I  wo  >>Ai1«  to  t  be  h<?iW  of  bttfdmi*^  «  Pr^a*^ 

K Aoe^  fumimH  tkfm,  Ail  hijh  xhotji  •tnw*  */c  euHMmtici^fy  \6m'tM  fo#  ih«  Prof  f»m  if  ihc>'  h*vtf  Siv*  ^1  weji  on  ciihcr  ih< 
Co^ktc  BoAfd  S<ho;*«k  Apiiimk  Tc»l  MAT)  of  ihc  Aw«W«nt  of  li^  AiiKf»«fi  Coik»*  Tc«i«|  Vr&gt*m  {ACll  eiiJ  h«ve 
y<w*i4K>fu»d  rcie»M  of  j(wknr.U*Kripiiv#nf<>iw*ii«n  through  piffkip»iK>n  in  th*  Coik»<  BiXrd'i  SiuOetu  Search  Smkir 
I  ACT'i  E4jiw«ikH>*IOpjK>tlw«ity  ScT>k*.  ThrwJ^h  »  »«^Hcqi>Cftl  review  is  J»M»»fy  ofiheww^t  ptofOe*  wxJ  iieKri>*He  qu<Mi04t- 
■  rwiif^i,  »o«»c  L$O0»iMi^msafekJemlM  «  po*^<i»J  cjw<irtl#i«.  To  be  co^w^cni  fyMh<t,  »Jc  «*M  In  K«br««y  lo  af- 

^  fkm  their  «n»UW»4-y  sulxail  maJeti*U  »wch  u  Hlf**i»e«mei«St  w^onOaiy  5<^hool  rc^xif »$.  aint  ifanunpf*  <o  supp<Ki 
(heif  €ii/Hiid*cy.  From  (h*  nM>«  o«ist«ndinf  c»mlki*|«,  the  Co^miMNm  P«  Fr  cskkntiai  St  Mar*  o0e  yo«nji  »n*iT  4nd  oi.v 
X4^a$  t^omaw  fioni  eWh  siatr.  th«i>Mirki  of  Coiuwb**,  wiiJ  P>«f io  Kko,  W4i*ea4**f i  ci>ofc«  from  f»*Uie»of  U.S.  cUorow 
(ivlflf  aUoMt*  And  1 5  HkHkMi  Arc  cho*^  a-! 

Twenty  siuOmi*  ar* thoten  for  rico«flilvoo 0«  the  of  ihetr  ouiMatKJirtf  KhoitfJ^tlp ami  4eimjiMUA4e*»  JiWIity  »n4}  ^'oin • 
pliih«j<wnn  thcvUiM^  pcrfofwifi^  Art*4y  in  treiuiv*  wrUisi.  1^ 
»  I  *iu4enit  who  pafik;tp«i«  ia  the  An*  RccofnUio^  «m4  Takni  Scwch  (AJflS),  a  naiiOf>ai  p^urn  for  the  isfentifkaf  Ion  »wJ  rew^ni' 
tkjft  of  yo«n»  peopk  wh<>h»v«  dt/ilo««mtti  cwrelkiKe  m  the  «rt*,  are  K*eTH»fteil  fi)f  cornkkTaiHWi  by  \hc  Commj**ioi>-  S4»ikfi»^ 
^r«  »ui»c<iMe«Uy  a^keti  lo  Affirm  their  caiKlkiacy  and  »ub«nit  whet  mppofiisf  nia^cfkU.  fi^  iho^  i«knii5«i  *t  <Jemo«5tfAfin* 
ihe  Wih*»i  levels  of  avhJcvei»*s«,  Corani>i»»kw  »eift:ii  20  &hoIJt*  'wiih  escep^kKwI  »«od4pli*lm*«Bi  i«  Oa^Ke.  music,  iheatet. 
wrilin*,  arwl  the  viauAi  Av  itt  ihe  wkwiofl  of  the  acaikaqil^  accoujpiiihcd  $«ho4vf ,  fi^  Kk«*o«  »*5Wy  i^jih  ihe 
C(mmiM40«,  -  , 

'  of  the  U«i«c*I  Siaiei.  Th«c  U  iKi^v Bio»  foe » 

III  June,  the  Schoiari  arc  invUetJ  to  Wa»hiiigio<T.  UC.  as  gucsti  of  the  yo«isiiMlon.  where  the/ are  ho0or«il  by  jheir  ei^cicd 
'  Ter<r$*nl»tive*  amT  by  othen  in  pvMk  life.  Duriny  the  Hveniay  Natiooal  Ricofniiiofl  VV««\,  S*:holaf«  meet  wiihienator^.  (.onire*^ 
>  reiT*c*c«ta{lv«,  S«pf<f»e  Coufl  iu«i<^  tdo^alort,  *y<ho<»,  ^tuikians,  KieiuUu.  waA  wiher  acco<«pii4heU  pcr.^ofii.  They 

vjiii  the  jTTeiiTOfiaU  and  mwsewm*  of  the  D»tk)«'s  cajHial  The  fro*ram  cuki)in«{r*  irt  the  pff*et«aitOfl  of  the  Bied»lJio}>».  atid 
jwfwi*  aj^e  M>vJt<vi  to  acco«np«wy  thek  KH»  JW>d  «U«#hi^^ 

There  have  been  over  2,000  Preiideniial  S«bol»f  aiJ  ©f  lh««  dUtli^vMihe«|  yo*»a«  per^MMi  i^vho  have  d«nM>«<r«tttJ  lewkrihip. 
$fihoiar^hlp,tort{f[5)uiioft!0KhoolarKjc««murtity,  And  Accomplishment  in  the  am.  science*,  Ami  04h*r  f«ki«.  JSfy  pef*oiwlly  rec- 
'\      o^iiki^  {f^^scuuly  ouijwiJi^lryjyowvi  n£«aaod^om««,  liw  PrOiitkiU  h^ 


In  a  Ufgcf  lense,  their.vw  ber»efkiAry  of  th!*  Pror«»i  ivihe  Urthrd  State*,  b  r««o$iiU}n|  thc»e  yo«i|«inen  ami  women,  tbe 
rp<nmlMH»n  on  PrwUlemjaVSc^ioJAr^  rcamrms     com«?iU»eni  of  the  United  S*at^  to  w^uretbf  aU  tti  people  ihe  m*xim*ws  xa^  ^ 
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CQ4ii>cilfor 


M«|i«nc{#iit  SMf  in  th«  Humiimi{t$: 


9«cl(9n)UfHl  and  fhiipoAt 

tf>M  pf pflrjMn  of  ^*K»ti?**>tffftl  SKiMly,  m  th«  Hum»ftit}««' 

by  i»Mli»n  ami,  by  >«fp«9Vftt«  l«Mi«ff ' 

Tr>t  p4t)or«m  Mo  »Mi«tf  )9  ««itF^Mi.<«  1^  Wo^^ 

0<Hmc«(  for  IMc  EdMPP^  iimi*r  m  pram 

Cmmk^^  BMk:  JEdiic«lkMt 

prtfm.  nmkm  ^r^ttHtmofy  ter  p^m*»,  l»«ct>w«.  MfvfiM*' 

Bitk:        ion  tMrtim*  ^  ffM  «CM  pr^  Of 

tWWf*T*f  •Gt^tniic  ♦•(•rnins  *nMill»C|o»l^ 

««<w».  ■od  «rw>icKy— n#<id  antf  M«  »M»  Ks  mM«r 


Tn«  FtUow»hl|)  Program 

rff«#a^cfi  imtf^ff l^^fi  J*r5«iy  wHhewt  th»  lw»^ftnc«  o< 

S^f  am  ifKMif  iM  Mf<«Mr)C*  of  o^Ttri  m 

«  popgriwi  of  rM(Nv>f]  of  K<>o««rtf>ip.  Howtwr.  hMows  wiM 

t«  f^»«c^  10  jMCMitt  ^  wort(  in  Oof^Apnriiry  fo  ^ 

s  >^p«Kf  of  $2,aoo,     (Tf*  imd«^s  Kir>^ 

rtof^  9300  tor  tr>«  pijR^MM  o<  booitt  mM 

•fW  AwguK  3t.  19(M,  «iO  oHitf      •nfijg*  jn  any  o^ 

|M  in>ptoymMi(  :kfrw>9  trw  pwtod  o(  fA^ 

i  aUwfy  nipoft  i«  rvqg^  by  S«p«*mb«r     1  MM.  f^f^otM 
b«  MM  10  rMpoiKj  lo  s  Mot^  fiNv^ 
./ Ck>ufV«t  tor  SMte  EdUMiioQ   MiMo  pn»^ 
/    An  hrnpori#n(  p«rt  or  ttw>\)Or«m  Is  )f)0  p^nii^^ 

th«r«^  b«  )0  vttf«N^««r  MP  to  20  bOMTY  tor  ^  i^^^ 
pottAtf1ii«F«briwyandM«renim  . 

Th«  toM»W«N|:»  arw  rfof  ^Mrid^ 
mtrifti;  c^)o<HK^^fy.  fro  m*?fl#riifnt»  h*v» 
»»<»g»oitffffl|teci#d»»orw>>toofp<otoi»^ 


NatkMiaf  EiKiowiiHM  to  tha 

Vtt  NabQf>*(  £n(to«vm#o<  tof  ^  HMn«>^  ^  ii««ty  ^ 
Hifittf  by  Coogrm ''lo  inaiift  ifHS  iupporj . .  ^ 

tfowmwH  0OM  fict  tif«}>port)}ro^  ^  art 

«*Ma^orwi  r«*Mfi0ft,  ft«6oo<  mmy^gttmM,  ttm  ^a*^: 
oimtMii,  or  ^  «0QuttM6<i  o<  b«ito 

mi  b^  PfMki^  ^  &>«towT)*x.  Cong^ 
iwm  iHNTiaf^iaa  jocM«#.  bU )»  nof  lin^  lb,  ^  1^ 
thofeipwing:  7 

•  ««iQyaoft       hiM9(y  *  ««t)focto«y 

•  NMr«^     »  p<Nio*0|3^     '  •  Olhko 

f  m4K>M0*y.ofi|M^Jao<iJih#ory.^.Slb#«^ 
«  thc••MpfCl«o<t^•*ocM•c*•(^1«f^h«kl«|^^ 
Mio  pon^  and  «mptoy  rHjm«^  rf^^ 

•  aixJ      Mutfy  pKf  8>f /HKt**!**  to  ^ 

hi^maiT  •rivifo«m|c<,  p#ftto^ 

»«nca  o<  ^  huTiaNOaa        cMfTtWTf  ooodi^M 


/ 


CcMidmonaii^EHi^bil^' 

•  h«v«eom0M«OaiM^^*yM^oltoi4mMp*dt^^ 

a&oKO;  '  */■■ 

•  boMin^l«l«r's0#gra«of!n«oou(v«lom(a«dt4^by 

•  carry  iM»McN«igtoMi(iM         by  thf^ocf^ 
ten9^4lON^  NMory,  Of  Aooihor  h«im«)|^ 

Kf>oo4  (f^K^o^  thooo  «bro«f^  for  Vw'lMM'l^i 
0amicyMr:  ' 

•  capacity  for  in0»0ari<tontiiw}y  at  <»a<i)^ 
#0  by  pr«vtoM  ooOocM«^MMnOi  and  at  carilM  by  th* 

•  ^t%«  jsn  4?ro¥kH»»4y  btoft.«w»ftJ#d  a  *^tow»wp  fop 

Otf^iofit,ofoigJo#»tytih04jfdH  , 
in     Humanibat,  Box        f^^i^OMOA,  NJ  Oi^l . 
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Mfto  amk*  £on#Ki«<^tjQ0  for  «  MotMNp  miMt  *Mb(rat  ^ 


mt^^  •^^1MK9.  •AlC^i^OOAt  .MlO'pU^ 

tocnt  ^iMKAfcf  ^|^pp9fi^l#H(  Stuily  Mm.  Sditi^  rmM 

'  l>«  fxxnptalpd  by  tfw  ap^canCt  Miftnt  priiK^piil.  Tht 
fcood  tvahw^  may  bt  ooniprttitf  by  #  ooia<ou»,  • 
Ci^rWH  or  fefmar  »up«nn«or.  or  «  lo»w»f  ^HxH>n<  «o 

Th#Stu<fyPUw 

and  tha  Mfcttan  profi <■§  ftiMgi»adth»teig>i<BQOMtd»' 
liM  can^u)^. 

Tha  main  piKpoaa  of  tha  pn^grafTT  0^  fcK3#f^a(xM^  , 

oraMa  M  own  ^  »  panicwar  top^  in  tha 

.  hwman»ia».  7>Wg p»irpo»a prNyppoaai tftat Mwi a^har 
ta«^na,  ttudantt  and  ggaaapM**  alao  tmfit.  tharafofv. }( 
)a»rnportamiownctir«4af^mac,  wtM.^ttiar  »(udyop|»rti^ 
.  nii^  thai  may  ^  avaiiat)^  fcsc  taacham,  a  mom^  Kt 
(n^a^tOiM  9iixilyki  m«  Hi^ianm  ^  nc(  mo(iac}  to  ba 
waad  k(  •tM<}yin9  paOago^.  «aa*foom  maoagao^ar*.  or 
adwcacionaf  tachooil<>9y.  or  tor  prpfiMCiAg'  f>a«  cwrriOMlunf 
Vtvwar^aH.  Aaho»^CMfrtc*^mwaria>^ 

0avftopad  a«  a  raauk  ot  tha  iitft^*  ttw  ai^N  waate  el 
HwJ^     ^awatad    a  rigofpua  in>rtltpit^al  pwauic 
an  a(T^>^iaMl  pn  Maftf  am}  hnpiil^^ 
TrTapn}9ram  iainMndadl6.fupporT  ^KAiyMiyM  f^M^^. 
tfraratofa.  laam  p<iD^a«4s  canno<  ba  ccfiakJfiva.  M  lha 
vi^,  afMown^aM(tlotaliaaunK«raitycowrta^  lift 

(wi  )n««?M  10  auppQKt  anroinKan(  in  douraat  a»  a  auM- 
tutatw  fn(^?aodam  atudy.  C(^^ 
}uatMad  lr>  tfra  app^^iciaiion . 

TTia  ^  #»o«W  #>sp*«i«  >wi  inland  lo  i^.' 
you  intend  io  MiK)y  cfKwar^  araa.  and  Ao«(^  y*u  inland 
laMMdy  t^wM  t«  aa  apacMc  aa  poaaibto.  kK9hf^ 
m|.  H  appropriata,  a  ol  raadinga  to  ba  pMrauad  arid 
av4dan<Mi  ol  a  atron^  raadii^  knoiiMQa  a<  my  tora^ 
lan^juasa  naadad.  Oa^iawat*  ba  tooMog  tor  av^daiKa 
iii»t^ch  to  jwd^a  sht  n)ar«%  a0d  faa««>wty  ol 
CartMi  ^TfMcania  may  Ind  vw^tt  |p  ba  ^■caaeaty,  Tha 


pf©9r«m  0*  tod*pa0dan(  9^  in  WMi 
M  iMty  ir«««  iMC  ba*»4^(«rdlrHM  to  iiudy,  mac  a  iuba^u^ 
to^  afady.  ^^>p>*cania  ^^g^Pfoyg*  "^^^^f^  ^  ''^■^f*^ 
ty    tranvi  abrpad  in  aoma^niai  inaccaaaXsto  arpat  ^4t-f 
f wrtam  gtffppa,  CNrMnj.  - 

C>i^  0na  Atidy  plan  irray  ba  aubrn^nad  by  aacti  applK^ . 
^to  tirna  itfiMng  INr  itiK^  parted  may  ba  aMiad  to  wrl^  a 
Pftai  iMJy  raport  Of  to  oomptotena  tf>a  to»e^<(^  >y«^ 

Ftoa#a  ^aad  caraMy  iha  daacripiton  on  pa^a  i  pftha 
ittfdy  araa»  aitea^d  (aiid  ttm  ac^vttoa  noi  auppiNiad?  by 
ibm  iaw  aatab^iili^Q  iha  ffatlanai  Endowtnam  tor  trta 
Hiimar>li^.  A»  quaaifoma  o(  aM3>^  6f  awb^  art«i 
ariouWfa»rilarmdto»)dipandan<<»tfdyln|ha>tomani^ 
•(^291^  P»tooato<x.  ^WO•Mv 

In  ord«!r  to  ba  oonatoarad.  qoa'V^  appltoa^orw  ba 
aMbmaiad  baa^  a  poatoiar*  rq  Mar  ittan  OacaralPK  10, 

'3#|#ctk>n  rrooii 

jlha  aatoc^  ol  fatfo^  Ja  a  nvo^ta^a  ptocaat .  ^ 
Mudy  p«an  ja^  primary  oompor>an(  pi  an  aPP^^cam'a  Mt, 
«Ni  ftm  atapa  ol  npv^  ia  )im#ad  to  an  avalua^  el  a^ 
p<ani^  lliji^  piana  ai«l  ba  )u(9^  pn  0>a^ 

^'^AppteiCkma  «^ 

toaiwacitoo  pani^,1^^i<^1>«la9abm»*•wandp^va^aa»^ 
iaac  6«<YaKtoraMm  to  ^  a(«^  P<an.C^otj0ar  aiiori  \^ 
ba  9fvan  to  *mp«^0(Vo$  malarial  )ndi>c|^  ^  candktoia'i 
dimwnaaaiad  capac^  tor  indapamto^  , 
ditdaN'a  partomwtca  aa  a  cfaianQom  toaohar.  Tha  aitoo- 
pwwt  wit  ba  tooM^V  tor  avkSamclli^^ 

'  coayMiLin  cil  iha  p>i^inac!  prp^ft 

knpoitant  C^ilit  to  Know 

Ok«9bar3vim    ■ ,'  jVy#aaite«^'a»»y.fii8>a'  .  ' 

Dapaaibart«,i|i$|  Daadinatoraubni»K^Bomptoiaap^ 
pttoafitona  baaNo0  poAM\ 

^  Ap(i(»MM4  No^^taaiAaftiaiadtoaKoaNtt' 


Jwa  AMgmti9*»  tndapandanfMudr 


^  totthav  intormattofi^onparn^ 

todipandam  Shidy  Wiia  Humanwaa ' 

Pitooatof»»hypi64i 


V 
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nitiatives  for  Teachers  .' 


PROSPECTUS 

A  FEUOWSH!P  PROGRAM  FQH  SECONDARY  '  i 
SCHOOL  TEACHERS  OF  MATHEMATiCS  AND  SCiENCE  \ 

1984 

Spontorod  by  lh«  GTE  Foundation 
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4 


Growth  Initiatjves 
for  Teachers 


PROSPECTUS 


^ofUk  t>fMri»#n  pr»coJi»sj«  ■duration, 

*nd  Jh»  wofid  erf  wwk.  Tf)«  pfy- 

9Ap«f}«r}c««  kilo  vf^K^ 
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Genera) 
Guidelines 


Th«  GTC  FoiirKiatton,  on  t)*Nli!ol  GTE   ■  - 

Tfi#  GTE  FouiXi«tk>f!;  TiytHijjh  *ooci>uf<^j<MiD«^ 
«fid  »iipp«t.  GTE  ^op•#  to  nciJf>*h  » r>ign^ 


GIFT  oif^*  {Hk*ta«xjH>g  hfgh  scfxx^  maU>«» 
m»lics  dixi  ^-tence  te«cr>«"rs  oJ  sr«d«s  7 

matened  by<wi  SKJcWKio^ 
♦  Ari  s^Wtwf)*cy  IQ  p*rtki1p«le  Iff « 

GTE  $ciwti»U^ Wwipsrs.  l^Kj  hu(^ 
f^KHKce'exp^s  itftiidfeM  f^l  WWW 

•cJocAiton,  ■ 

Afi'impcrt4irrt  ^e«ll;f•  oi  Girr  i«  ite  C9f>»4^- 

a  coli«»9i«  ficjm  i^*  »«m«  »cho«  i««ctw>g 

the  iXtwf  £M<;^J**oe.  Af>pk:«<its  «it>  req^^wi  |g 
afjp*y  «»^«  t#»m  cpmpc^  of  Ofw  mtJh*- 

Up  to  4p  i«Nftm  avvcrcte  (SO  F«ljcws)  W))^ 

V.  12  ftfKJ  ^ffv)        «  po<«o{>AJ  tof  »ccompi*»h- 
'  «ppk:«|«r>ft  and  a^slft  «vtfUfit^ 

Nl0ftt>  CafoJifja,  jwxi  the  C^«lrtc1  of  CokKT^ 
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The  Program 

■  •        ^-     ■  ■ 


GIFT  r©tlowS.v»il^  rfe^ceivfl  a  Personal  Oav^h 
opfTwnt  G/unt  of  $;?.5O0  la  covwf  IwilPW),  ft)#«, 
afH{  books  loi  c^ursemxh,  f^eklvvOfK.  of  in- 

-know!©<59^  af>d  contribute  !o  !\H5*e  effective  * 

.t^yfla[  ^;^pertenc»  i»  j{U»{»d«KJ  Jo  upd«ta  »i>d 

cotitijnt  ^feas  Applicam?  shouW  lltect  »?«pe- 

"!scfeoc&;  1N»  rr>«y  ifwMJe  trw  s^eas  of  com'  . 

Each  Tewow  wiJ^  »i^o  a  pJArt  ii>l  sJiKjy  wtth 
thv  agre«m«m  atsj  si>ppOf1  of  kx^ai  schooipf- 
Ticials.  In  add»lkx1.  jt  is  ejs^iectetj  that  loam  , 
n^nitjefs  wi)l  be  aw«r^    9mCh  others*  pl&iis. 

and  S«piembef  1 This  alio^  t*o  ' 
swnmcf *  anci     acAdfimic  y^r  tor  educa- 

difeclly  10  Ihe  r>onie  school  of  t^^e  W^w^, 
thfiir  usi$. 


Tiy«  School  £nf ichn>ent  GrtfX  pfOvkJ««  lh« 
n>ear>&  fof  !fi44ch»fs  to  UHh  U«ns^t»  Iheif  p«f - 

ho<petf.  Wi  mM  /pquffed.  Ih^t  the  School  En- 
^  rrchfT^  QranrvtiU  reia W  to  tJ Hi  »Ctivitf««  Ol 
'  Ih©  Pief^)«!  P«v#iQpmont  p*«n.  As  part  ol  1h* 
lippjjcatkJO  pfoces».l©»th4M»  will  pf©p|i/«  ft 
School  t^fu^cho-^ent  Pfw>po*mf,  wh^chw^il 

Thti  GTfc  ScriOQJ  thrichtiwnt  Gf^ifvt  d  ■ 

scwi;;«  Of  C4j?\)i^fi«(k;n  of  feOufC^  «i  th«  FcH- 
k?w*'  ^hoof.  »thpo^  system.  i>f  ccinmimity.  \ 
TfHJS  each  K^iow  wi^^  h«v*  s  loui^  Ehrtchmtoi 

£«ch  leacftercan  cany  lhj!  tNik  owh  school 
^iJi«gtlk)i*i)  bycJ£i«l$^.O00}  Of  i&^m  m«rH3ef« 

ihfit  benefits  both  n>dShefi>«tk;«  »rt^  sCf6*K« 
{li^tsl  tHKfSfei  $1  OMl  In  fiith«r  cas«,  the  pf o- 

\;hooJ  y«*if  S(\^  hftv^"th«  appfovftl  aw)Cl  wp- 
ponoflht^schcpipfincfpal. 

O^ly  the  Sehoo^  EnffC?ifT>drr  Ur»hl  hH^t  &• 
nialchest  CoiTKntiiTWit  of  matchMy  funds 

.  Una^  ^Qt  cyoVj^lit>fi  Ihe  f?choo»'  rmtChn>enl 
proposal  af«f  pfoyk^e^l  urKtet  «>e  ef>- 
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Program  Restrictions 
and  Guidelines 


The  Gif-T  tiHtowar^p  is  destgfi0<5  to  o»dwi 
Woo*  «id  gwicW^T**  »b<>yKi  tj#  ix*«i 

an0  tow  Tfx^        *hoi>W  J»  tf>ck>d*J  ^ 

•  {f  couf  scwtKK  is  p»,opo«KJ,  >l  muM  t»  \ 
at  iii:cf«<J*ie>fl  fn^lMutfOfJ  Ck)w»»$  taH^Vto  \ 
coonectKjn  wHh  th«  GIFT  Program  iTi«y 

f«fr>#  sui>i«ct  ar»«'Uiit  C0iK»*  Wl^lton 

«  No  fiHKB  Uvih  h«H  oi  the  e<iuc«ii<«>»i  eKp«- 
f  (#oc*  »ho*ikf  f       to  «<itiCAti»i4i  nn»a>o0i , 

•  G«n«r5k)}y. iHJnx3felh*n"  50  percent  of  th« 
toial  School  Enf  fCtHTT^rl  Qram  {CkTt 
n>«!ch*fig  \u(XS*)  n»y  be  *^?er^  <3(\  c«p4#i 

tioih*!  m«i«ftol 

cti«ts    li**vf>9,  »onw«/e,  t*cj*i<iM^  Atict 


*  GTf.  lunds  m#y  no*     uwd  to  p«y 
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) 


•chool^tth  Hi       Unw  t(lth»  o<  1^ 

*  At0,  o(  mib^,  i*fK*«f  c^Tiiact  to  \mch  i;^ 
Jkmi  Sq  the  MWT>«  »Clx)iM  tor  idS^-fi;) 

for  U>«CM&«^v«il  iH>d  (heir  school  ««c«rMi«(j 
'  Ijy  th«  school  pfi^Ki^j, 

H*ve  f»ceiv«it  tr>»  wj$^3«ft  of  the  u:hooi. 


/ 
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;  Application 
Process 


Bi^\i>ki  leiKjh^s  wfx)  *^sft  to  »p*)^  tor « 
Gin  Fe^iow«h*p  musl  »yfcHT>H  s  fokil  appJic*- 

K»ch        most     cof»H>i^ol  £xw  i>c*oac« 


Application 
Materials 


1.  It)*  Personal  D«vek>pfiHftn  socifO*?  re- 

tkTi«!»Wfi.  e«<kn«i«d  cc«4*.  and  «  «l#lteTi#f)l 
o?  1he  expected  .bw>^fii.  Tm?  kxtm  are  lo- 
ci uctecJ.      fof  ©«ch  Jfe«chef  w  th«  ie«n^. 
Appkjaiita  «houkl  review  ih©« 

»}»o  l>e  »war#  erf  ow  anoUwr**  pttM>fc.  . 

d«Kf )i>«  th^  sntkj*fj«t«!  project.  c«n 
focus  «o  slUiefiW,  ^fritow  leacNfSvOf  U>l^\ 
.  byi  snpukf  a£ickB*s  ©tk^ii^iooW  pe«<is 

concerns.  Ptoiectfi  musi  be  rented  to  th#  V 
teaching?  Ife^i  Ch*  snttcfp«»*<l  t«K:hO>g 
t>gfVT>«Ots    ihe  apfj^*c*n^<s)  App*ic*nU 
ate  ^g«0  to  Ise  Ci9aUv9,  bci>ac}'l^>^>9. 
and  cofii-aKecyv*  irs  d*»*tti)infi  i^wif  pfO|«:t 


 -T—  '  ^ 

The  pfOpo$«J  n)i*t  si#*Cfib«'l^ie  acUwi  "pkwx. 
K»  pupo*«  and  ralHJfvate,  IkfjeiaiWft,  eait-. 
fTMittxf  coal.  »n<3  •xp«:t«<J  b«>«f»if .  It  miari 
aJfO  acWcew  the  *tiw>9th«  jukJ  qwa^iica* 
lidf)«  thai  wtjl  eoabie  Ihe  app^^ioi  to  cwn- 
pMe  U)«  pxo^  ^uccessfuuy. 

if  e»ch  mmtJber  of  m-\  appiica^  t««rn  Is  - 
two  p*opo»af«  mu«i  be  syt?«rHite<;J.  if  a  jo*^ 
iwce»«My-  ' 

C«fyfici^Q«  tf>«t  mii*chiofl  iuiHl*  will  be 

^  M  ptfl  «4  t^e  piPpoMkl  fubmMoA.  / 

y  TfHj  »c*xxH  v^incfpal  n>iiat  prapwe  ftn  ^  . 

itteitioQ  lo  si^jpcjft  for  the  School  fcr>och- 
ment  Pixsfecl  eech  apt)<k^'»  f?efto*n>»nce 
a»  cf«»woofn  toachef ,  arid  thti  po<ani»al  of 
oiKih  ifxliviauano  coo>p*««  U>«  piatiiied 


Application 
?  Deadline  ' 


in  wdef  to  tie  conwtieiec!-  cwTipJeted  *PP^'- 
caJiofM}  rtu^t  &e  po4ln>arkfikJ  on  of  befwe  Pefc^ 
^fu^y  29, 1964,  Appt^caHotm  torn  ^  ]Mwmw 
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Selection  Important  Datesy 

Process 


GIFT  tMim  t»  #v»kwl«(i 

^  The  nwti»  »o<}  f««»fl>M4y  o<  Uw  Schoc*  E/i- 


FrofeUs  undmymy 
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Inquiries 


-  B«x29t3 


»  Cofi»lfuc1?poof  a  g<««>^KH^•♦*o<^«^p#f!- 
for  p**n{k)0  in  comnHX>$y  p^k«  and 


I- 
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Landmark  IBM/ETS  computer 
education  program  is  m  to  go 


.  Ml*  •«W«i»  iM  Q*i*fmni$, 


If  VM^  >r*^  ta«fy4»i 

^^^^  ^'^^•••^^(^W  ^fi^i^  ApI^ 
Ttai*»  f*  Ite  Mi«MM| 


iw«*jf   itmthm   UtimkH  ^ 

Hi  ITS,  INAMtiA^  mtk 

miM  »»r  uTc^, 

TW  i 


fijrcA  high  school  to  use  software 
to  develop  its  own  curric 


hi  ISM  »f*tm4*r, 
im        fhM  h  ISM  ^ 

jP<^prMi  w*  W  ic  «  fa*;.  Th« 

Iki  MM.  «<  wWmMtrtM  M 


wt  mt 

HdWwh 

'9*»Uvf%fm  am&  lh*k  eimi 


AP  Computer  Science 

course,  IBM  effort 
complement  eacfa  other 


/n^Mv"!  at  M<  Ik     «iM  *«4  *•  hp» 


rw 

imM  tUi        kW  M«4f  »• 

l«ofv«ff«  ^  ei^  mm  ilM- 

mat  fH.  m  XSU  \mA  »<tcpim 
ite  1^  «r«  m$  i>anmt  tlM 


rtW  WmyXWM  «X>CAT10ff  TtAW^TW  p^m»m  i9MT$ 


*  MU&iL         *  -  ---  -- 

.......  . ^ 


STB  r^Hi^tmq^  Uh  ,  $ 

NAtloM  <Nm|w(#r  HlMrMg^  i 
WrmM«  ]|-EMd   7 
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Com]Hit«r  Educ3fioB  Program 


/^rj>i»ixtiHlill(>ilii  tiiWM 


^Computer  Science 
exmtobe  given  ml984 


Jli<«>t 

Tiint^^ii  ^^^^^ 


AtL^>lliii|irhr*i<«^«t^I>i«i  W)li 


WMM  IMMv*  I^hAot  Ibgk  VwAmiJ 
TW  )te  CM  (aM.  r>t 


Networb 

support 

system 

r<«s|nitn  .S<iix»4w  y^vfisw, 
l;i*tituf!«ii»  <f<endary 

i^Wk."  mm!  H«t>^  BmumM. 
(Hi«rter  of.        IBM  r>«ffMUB 

U«isiB*  •**'^P'**>^ 

>'ls  Um  Mm«  ««y  ilMt  Mi 
p«rl      Kh<%ite  llMi        vjip  rii  . 

vimU  ^»  ««rk  i^irevi  »tM.  Ml 
KO      ^  i«i«yjb0Mi  l« 

il^  lim  0KV  ^ 


McM«  D-iSl  1^  f*»(i  i^.  Tii^fmrt:  JM^/Mf. 


TW  C^ii^f*  c\'^»«>ira 

fers*       yw»  «V* 

ittPtipOm  (at  •*«)a4«r7 

JAJ*)  •••*»  Cp«Bf>H*« 

to  fc^it*  fcfk*!??' 

fMer^  ftttieii  P»c<^ 
'  ic  tkf  0Mir  kv<i(.  i4iv«iM«<f 
C0«i««iter   .k>iv»i»  f«Mir*(^ 

wftk^  Ok  af  KW  ^ 

j^Mit  tad.  At  am  sLAMsaC 


/♦<-siHr  wwjfct^  «tMii^«toir  to 

■ ,  to*(ll       <Wi«f  WpwW  »ir*il- 

tjw  rtcfbtwt  to  th»  stff  ftt^ 

^*  St*.  !btm  tiwtr^m^: 

  "Tlta*  kprDNibiyU»l»«<  #«<}»■ 

^  1M«  Um4'»  ItofVfVMi  to 
tocff»»'*^    fb<»k«m<i»i,  ktqUrmfM  ^ 

£m*  i»  tJk*  MAM 

u««  r««  «rrr 

r»r*nr  cf  m  i**  Adt«*«{  Pirn 

sMT  I,oeQ  c«fM»  ct  tht  ptttmr 
«30'Mi^H«Mli         <**»>  btidy  M 

CM*  trf  W«c  Aft  !n  caU««*» 

J^HM  QMW  #C^90W  1 

UK  to         <qpis«kr  •d*«KT 


mi«f«#rMi  ^  pM«>«M  PWltot- 

MhtHim  to  rmViwf  iM 

lTS«r>  «nU  vi«^t  MwK  Ki^MflP  . 
tflwicWr  M^4t  t»  tJto  protTfcM 

ScoAfti  Mk^  iHm  fT9it«  «riU 

W#«M|M    AJNOK^    KTB  U4 

t«Kh««    ttlttA^  tkti^'' 

^  um4  iy  \i>*  toMlwn  ^ 
to  n«in«ack»M  *?ih  fi»3» 

K>  >b*r«  feeattm 
«9cl   ittlursMiUiG  -M  wf^I 

>«rt  h«>4«  »««t         TW  U#k  it 
ftiXrRCV  MKT  IVm^.  !•« 

iht  mmkttH      MTtV  to 

Um)  ftral^  to  •  M- 

InMTMt'  to  !Mi««rit  MWMi't#i 
"My^Mf  iMMiNT*  to*^ 
htW  «7  UMt  !mbrw<kx«  Mid  t« 
|M0Vff^ft  kVTBw4  J*™*  to(t 
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A  new  direction  for  computer  education 


th«'  'ttv*  «nf9  IWOtK*  ^  id  fit 


ntf  M  <j  iKte-M  o(  $rttf KM  «nc 
''TM  (Mm  !>)« 

Bhid.  Comir^  a^fil  Ait  i*' 

inn  ^mu^l*  ft  lim -f^^' 

«(w>f  Ift  pit  K^■■s^  ihtt  IHM  ^4 
^  ilMlf  In        <3a4.t.v  i<f  fh« 

nrt  <h*  pxmxwl  roiptjv*** 


It  cuivn  »tc^hmi  •cnxm 
*Mfc(fT  ^  i\>ktmm  W  S^  !«f>««  or 

"I'M  1.411  tx«  tlNH  Ct^f*- 


MMu«  (i^n  ^m4««  tf<nii*t4 


SeCONlMl^V  SCHOiX  TYPE 


IBN  COMPUTER  Pf^OC«AH  STHCXX,  LNROttMCHTS 
^^UNQCH  or  STUOi^MTS 


<!(>  it<!Mi|ipliMHl»ii<4M|r«avwN 

tlWwftrrt  <in  •  hi^  Jff^  drtrt, 
*«t  MdatX**  far  «i«  liiiM 

mwml  xvw^ft  *^  V«rf  livsihir 
pniM*^,  fPl^^^*«  Uh4«U,  phA 
*w*w   •Kit.  ftnpito* 

f*trcO«    KMV^  ffn%i**lF^ 
f>f*%y^t:'    Mid    K»f^i>.  "H 

to  ft*         OpJy  M^imfej.  Tk** 
pm^i  vtvmpii^  tmA  tit 

u«*(t  with  th«  tMtnHjTMU 


l\i^ijf  til  ti(  axAwKv 
that  h*4  b##9»  <l 


i«f*«  h***        tr.K^t^*^  ItffI 
'ii  t  tifyj^  <tNM  ih*  ISM  p«f 
k«  hvyvm4  \h*  hs>*mW  rt»th  at 

M«<||^  M  iVt  n«(  CM«!> 


*€:ompttter  I4teracy* 


C»**if¥it*  i.UfTKj,  ^hrrnih  ' 

KT^.  M  it(j*«lMf  z  MoT 

ix«  rMlofmiik  in   h^k  \^ 

N«/'i},  rvvM^i  itwt  Ury*  «^ 
it  <Maj|i  «1U  »»f«)'  tit  ih*  ^uM- 

tj«tt  kiwm  VIM«  SfiM  »^ 

for  »a«wiFn  arrf  ««RtPNHj4M  liw 
 :t^pC^jfMM«uW]Mt 


CMMitk^  SHw»<>''  • 

»i*4  l##chm  rTkiv««4  K^iwie*? 

Pilfer   LtUrMty.  ^nitt*tiei 

Mpvti*  *tru««  ihf  nxM* 
IfT  fey  ti)((i^oiiv  CSrtfkpwf'nt* 

hit  ?mim%%,  h*  Iit«r»y>  t>*d  in 
m  11.38  p«  Or*rrt 

mil. 


Computer  education  curriculum 


piety  ppft  Mtm)rtj  potiAf^  W'i 
b  «  mnf*  af  tmi 

"AU  Kh^ni*  »iU  .S»v«  to 

cnlLn«  ttcekt*.  Ki^  ftUI  b«  <i^i(> 

i>TMKk«t  of  U»#  r.ii;«i  S«#i« 

b«M«  M«<*i  IhMM  tad  S^iMix 

wif9«  ■«>«  at  tW9 
Hk<imf^vr.knti90»  fa 

:)Jiiiw-..'J>«  iKU.*Sf:E  j»  Vi*-. 

ata«  iM¥ki  \h€  t\»VftH  tit  lW 

''kt  rtrunM,  ttu^tt 

i  b«  a^  t«  coi^t  »Mr4 

LM^f  lJb«  TW<ia'»  so<> 

Mkw^  ki  CA;;i^«mk  tllM't  fi*a- 
n^t  to  MM  (h*  <>ciR)^^««f  «9  (»• 
^  tit  wmtdym  Wil  m^mivK 

w%  to  h«rf  U»  ti^mntf  M 

MOiutcv  tt-ainti  Ktiirkr 
.  MJi^ifaigai  Mmd  ifi.kaap.Miv 
f^^Mi  iM<  ^eup  f(«^«fi«*  far  #ii 

ra<ap«a«  flnM<(»al  e^pai^leM 
 t  «4S  W  *Mt  l«  «N*M«, 


tMvfMttOii   wtiaf  i«ta  jk^M 

raa*Kt   U>i  iftr*rw4ti»» 

fr«$»ji.^aij,v.*^  ' 

am^^li*^  (in  W  ;ia«d  to  htif' 
ta*c!»  ctu^fste  VcNr  te  WT^M 

ifK^  «*J«ff  IttM^tirf* 
»«!«  fmt  tntm^. 

mmK  Kttmift,  t^yhic*  tiRttmjt 
awT  f       Iff  Mt  iUm«M«.  TWy 


»^tm  \&  4«\ti*^  itaia  UaM 
tsetA     ct««tt  rtffmm 

Waa  i^Mt"  i>f\fvtmti<m  aiwl 
CotgTirtelA^i^lfwV^  parts 

^AU  .T«tf/<raaRfM  M 

WMjym  in  a  tm^ATD  teiik  \Sm 
f>mi^  lH<f»cy  r»(f  MWt 


Maui  t^civfik*  mf4  gtt^mewtim 

iimmtteti."' 


iKnr  will  te  ' 

a  (^U  iFl^ntff  if 

cani«Mi  «t  Dtt  Uhowy  »rf 
i.'«i|ffpa«.  TH  siUf'tlm^ 

*  fn^  ihM  tWyll  ^  at»k  Ac- 
^t«kki7  *a4  *aaiJ.T 

«W4  atiifhNHa  In  a»cft  ii^jpNm 

juitar.  Th«y  nsiy  lawtr*" 
frafkttitv  *^M»ti«M 
«r  K^pfitiffs*  of  ia«tiiif»f 
t»iim.  Th*  >awW  tnM@^iv  ^- 

iariai  and  Asmftnl  if  to  1TB 
Wall  a<k4  aM  th«  <»« 
tariAl*     «a»«(^     MUt  UMy 

(V  tra/it^M.  AttjTMM  vaccine  W« 

^^f^A^^^a^iyttft^^i^ 
^ansfv^rk^  4Mia<M'    ««•  «^ 
Am*  id  llMt  am. 

t^^((«a^  «(  (Mr  titi4«ata^ 

^  ih^  aJI 
i— fli)a<  A«M  aMk  atter." 
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IBM/ETS  Seeondmry 
Skshool  Comjpttter 

EdMicatUm  Program 


Diversity  is  key  to  bi^      a  model 


tmrtf^y  wnW  «vi  vk*  tT' 

rl«i*,  -"Bui  *kir  UhfM  W  fiwK* 


^  »n  v«fp<^  i*#<v»f  b*'sw»|. 

^(IvWnf   fKlKM^y  ^ 

u«t  >»kw*,wsp**rr«  ft*  i)*fi»v<  - . 
rtf  SMcW  inijt^r^  {«-tlrli««  (Htt  . 

tioMi  MTv^  {».CC.S.5J  » 
i\<tTi  i^^pMiitr  C.ttit»t* 
Fa4^  Comty  f^W  Dwiiki  i» 


1lk*t       Siwl  witii***  ht 

ti^tHim    oRVtMi,  <»i«p**w 
prwwi  tin  n#- 
W^irf  Fppwppw^^ 

iHli  N»yv*<»  ^  nm 
b«  M  difir*<^4  H  (M  Ml  of 

Vffl^mw  IM  fO  }^>m»«<  of***! 
Hit  H^mir  ■  iHwf  .  MNrkfvMl 
««f«(h«r  will  v*f  Uwir  IjiNWvw- 
«it)l  wtw  wnfr  ei  utiat  ^m- 

uvi'w  »H*t  tn^V»  fMA 

am,  **U       im^  0^ 

hfjs^  ^  fMM  ^  U»  tfm(y«i 
*«)iMiit:  Ter  i|if(«R«<v  tin  Xk 

fTTk^  Sc*S»ii  if  »TT7 

HMttir.  tux  ii«i»^f*fiAm,  rew- 
jTHfliitt         ^f****  ^'f^ 

d<w'i  Uw  U)  r»  l«  tcW.,  IV 

Ub*  •k!w»«M>'  Wil.  Whrt 


'^t'^  «iM  fei*  Mtinf  re  v}» 
mttm   M    CSAm^tf^  ami 

irriUi*  «^  fssi  tyv^  »  fw^ 

dan  t>>*  cem^^^f 

il   wiikjwt  »«ti!i|*J'. 

PiWrtU  iKJViiily  lh<  , 

aim       «f  co««a»ci- 

k>  UiWt6  im^m 
'!Vy  H(4cf>M$  ]Ki«N«n<r> 

with  "S*' 

fy^k.  (>«y  ««•(,  1«HX  di/  ; 
(i^iy,  prfcttiof  Up  f»*(ka^.  Hut' 

■  lu  f^y  ^  BitJ»?  With- 
KudmM  i«  o<A«T  ciU*«  •erf 
k«w  'aot  Sad      cis^f  t<>  (Ki 

MW*-^  t»l4  fbii  »M9^' FTO**  »9  W 

it  frrvoHW  in  «^wit  **«,-|t^.** 

»»cJrt  y  ph*  fftKh 


^ttjSi^^l  tin  >f  i> 

tiiiiT^^r  'ff- 

JH^^  BP 


fMfrk  mAdwi  iwdMt**  le  4^ 

faftf  Tittt  wwiW  Cfrt*»aly  b*  pi 
Aixf  Cl*(w  *mi  itmt  mm 

m^hffi*^  Y«4  City.  ■ 
•ixf         »irsJ^i«l{kx*  in 

n^m  tJKi  *r*'rt  h^m  >^ 
jjniwlrmiurT 

f»o^:  "WW*  I  fowW 

{'a«i^t«t«r  p(VKTn«^ 
Irt    tiVy  tSirr 


flMf)^-  to  til*  *«B««r  Uvmitlf 

MiMrvkf  imifMnf  p(%r«w  ! 


*jt^)«c«#^^«a««  UMr  fitetH  tar 

klMf  "TIB  RJ^iXlkK  #4>i»C*  - 
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Training  the  computer  education  trainers 


tng,  f  Sttn  »*M  />M«v  M 


f^ir    9«»   diKiptNIM  Mil 

a>*  ant  ttwu^c  mufy 
to  fi«rt  \h*  tmt  Mtad.  rvR 

««»Ty  k  cut.  Sr^wmiJimiwi 

^  to  tJi*  «4wuU«Ml 


Jj^ww*  M^**^^  *^  **** 
"TIM       MM^  1^ 

»nl  hmf  uttfrd  wiik  hi*  uf 
MM*  TWy  ilM  Wm. 


1^  Umioj^  Cont»«M«(  tjM» 
f«>«     In/ fJk- 1 2  ;t#chfif 

1^  fMcStr  t/vi&e^;  i4MtiluM 
k>  4rrtiop  AMI  rcpe^wfi  Mwmcw 

^«>i"fii  k  pumti^  TOif  I*  Utt  pro. 

itiit  )frs  hM  will  (u6«u«(i^i^ 


*«iMt^  inir  iivw  Mil  l»M  W  off 

mm  4mtm»S  tk*  prmT**," 

iHM  Wf«  f9 /Wf  iWoi 

•4>{i^  mil 


mem        jm^  ^Mminf  •W 
the  WtiwM  UMj  loftiirw  K« 
ra^  (VMM  fl««  U«» 
V*t  hMi  mi^         fr^m  IBM, 

;Mimi^  KM  «y  i» 

*(  bwt      WW*  ^ 

*•  »*npw<  ^w*™  w  Itti  J>*A 


W  *^        l*W)M  MHM  Mia- 


.^.^^  ^..M^mtWy 

b*ii!i  (tetvkipad  to  «m^Mnvt 
CMS  %«  (Mf 
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Technology  Lab  creates 
valuable  ETS  resource 


irti^        $  wrta  e<'Mir  tf«j»- 


iai«yp*»iM*'**"'  9^ 

C*l3tW«r^  MmI  PWMk  ***W8»>0 

Maw*;  mt^Vmi^^,  ST^  ♦♦«* 


ft 


Mik«3'  b>Mii^  ««  *  *«r 


PMM  i«  »  HIiIpW  aC  MM- 
ii  i9     tut  ifmUi»m  f« 


T»t»    f«lt    thif  MiMr 


pjkM  f«  JTR  «  tfc*  f»«  iJm< 
r4Nicii^M«l  io  f)ad  out  ibmrf  tlte 

En. 


^  «rk«H  M  wfih  word 
^i9CPM*^(  #*i  *  4**^.  ^••i*.  ^af* 


IM  mmt  ce*i**>»*"  Iff 

NMVTM  U  MTTV  jSTS  Htd 

fWW  ^  •dmitiitmtX  *9t^»*hty. 

iwQ  lUfi  it  t*ipfnf\fd  ^  til*  1^ 
nt-tW  tnMtvif«  fwKiien.  K*? 

tWwf,        Hf.  H****  K{*fl. 


KwM«>^  TM^kAd>uCy  ^}ra,t«>  tad 
Umi.  T>>*f  'f  «  miKm#^ 


**Computers  in  Ediitation 

Vrt*r  ftvM«  rMiM  >fiJ***iJ  »4n»tpu4«*^'»  w  W«yTT*,  N#w 
K»  of  fioiRwii^  K4*)c*is»  iF4T*nu«i  •«  K<w»4f    •<  (Tf*iifii«  fiv« 

pl^??iriiM«  »Ai  «*  Ow*  9**       A»  •         «  ^ 

  •1^'^  M  4mi§i»4  •oi'tMt 


Uj}  I'^mm 


^  17.  t$  \  \'i 


ETSers  develop  questions  for  computer  literacy  polii 


rrs 


Hilt 


Hi. 


tfe.  pM(it«  1«  wt  id* 

Witt  Mka^  ll>9<iahM  t» 


M«d  to  «^  IMMUM  CMK ' 

^•r  UtwiKT  W  Mite  69tih)n  ii 

AtpfMrt  ^*^p*M  m4  ^M|fi 

MvifauMWi,  tWy  iW 
'  '    im  »i  »ii 

Wikn  (Tm  meWv  immtflMM* 

n«wt,   liM»i^  '  MiH«r^  4t> 
mm!  ff4«c«ij<m         «c  t]i* 

JUwcMk***  0««i  fcr 


tRtct.nrt^a  b*i«^Ma*ii<*^<M. 

t«Sw#d  an^  MT«W 
C««»«m  Uut»cy 

^<<i«^#Hut  oC  tiw  feM(  i^fm- 
phM^fv  «(iN»M,  Q«Mi«  ^  t* 

«r  m«»        avU  h^p  ^ 

r'l**]  «i\tMi;MM      k«  wvid  for 


p«r^  ^  m*r  Smm  Wsod  W 
»M><|*<»i>M  imi  KTS  I*' 

"Hwfc^jwo  hm  iw  {t<a 

UdUiM^  TW  )*« 
pMMl  MfaWv*  ft«  M***-  ■ 
im  nM«w««  pwi«  w« 
W«  «»      pfXT*^  wW*  tW  9r*- 
it(%:  Stmviitr  wkk  tW 

r^«Mjr^ 


"X^M*^  M*  in^^oMv  » 

MMtMMt    «WU(     wlM^  .  ««■ 

JmH  kMW  nM     f  >Mt**#y )» 


M  Mil  ^    miy  >*  Um  rrMul 


1^ 
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Children  learn  how 


i^miuren  team  now  igiri^~?r„      „     j  ,  , 
to  read  by  learning        College  Board  develop 


Jvha  H«wv  UarttR.  Ivvum 
cMAnN*  Wcifii  Aim  bKa^ 

trM^ifff  rM^iKf  by  wrt(- 

i4i-WM  (k«  JMS*.         UM«  U« 

'*U^  (vim  «i  IwwJiM^i'' 
'  Xkk  MNi  I*  Mart  wkK  » 


'  tt  not 

4nn         kHujlrttif  t«  t»i5^." 

tv«^  «r  iMr  ftwt  mUi  500 
c  W^TM  »m  M  >*«*  «W« 

HmM  §y  IBM 

Affrt*  is  -lOO.-^v  W«  H««  W«>  ■ 

3,410  MM      p*<TJ*VT»»,  ]L\000 
«ti>6«Bi  mark  ^.iimK 

tinf   fciKMlf,  «rt 

hour  «tcfc  dtir.  fiMw 
vim  ditih'  *<  com^v**t 

Own  um)tiiMmmh 

ttm'i  \*t  *w»iiw»w>  mi 

AJW  ««ri  wHk  iW  • 
*mt.  FV«Mn  ^M«t,  tM  j«tMtMK  ^ 

««•«[  i»      ikmt  M)t^  Far 

■•fi*."  'Hi***  MMtm^  tlw 
4m  m<trm  m  w  "^Wk" 


99  (jM«»  <HMnNi  A** 


i«i«Wf  KJwa  Mf]} 


f  I*  imvm  4t  tk*  tmsJmft 

Th<         tmm  oWvfd 
MmU$  mid  i\rr  MMf* 

iMi  ck'Nrt«         tm  tick 


tUada^  to^i:*g.  H»  »im  mum 
al  vtm. 


«(^*Sikmi't 


1«       «4K^<ir*  iM<.  fKll  ^ 

mm  miimH$  t€  ^  MtMMri  t 
j«  «Mfa»  ^MAt- 

{bOPM  to  ^  )M 


m9^him  Mfm  tkiik  wUtk  pati 

cUitft  »!Wm  fpyjwo*. 
«hMC««  fm  «wMw  Ml  c«U<||K-. 


 1  «<«  r>»^'«». 


4- 

9(Wr-p«?*^  tJif  bwh  fm 
w^Um^  ihi  (^tmiiim  mii  $em- 

a^ait^  ikt  iMf  aiimm  i 
mi:  a  Iim  kn- 


Th^jmnmumM    Jill  \tuf  »iiuiiinBii»  >iM* 


«A«MArt«Qn  wiril  Sr. 
H  1*  Ift      Uft  B«i«rM(«  Mm 

m**mimy'09.fmmm^  Vy  pi«<i)« 

ihaiiktnii*tm^9mdBimt 

fUi4mn»  mhe  am  Mrt«riM« 
appmmia**  )€vU  fm  — 
Th*^        tkt  «M(  )iM 


Deyk  Mi^  Wm«  4mexi^  iim 

\^  a  a(:9fafMrn  tfhr%  hr 

tt^^mitkm^tm^am^H^ 
dfvfieytd  $tai  unMttai 

•M  «to  Ml  tar  «Mt  tJi«K 
mmiki\iam*  fmm  nmrjmt  «W 
imiia^iy  Twdty  i«  fMrwii^  iim 


-7    m  jrr^   ^^i^t^wm*  *mm 

^  W«nf  (Am  iwj«i^ 

ilK!#«  IWn^l  W 
T9htd  u  UM  m%  tm 

m4  Ko4«t<»  CMf>  Mine  tW 
M>@iiity  M  wpiinii^  ika  m- 


^^^^1^^^^  ^^^^        ^^^^^w  ^^^^^^ 


■"l-W*  i<  Hit  th*  ti^imi^im  ^, 
tirMf  cT  ^fMtwM  «»<!  mt- 

k  ia  ad^ja^, 

ViU*  ^•m  ac&taliy  <1o4m  ia 

*V  htn  ii4na  ma  atmi^ 
imfaiikiit*toadpae^a;LAa 
C^iia^  Born^  and  KTt^  ^ 


T^i*  mfatrmtm  hm  gimm 
Wari-  t  my*  ywyytiv* 

iiA«4«rdiiW  twi.  "fm  la- 

«w:y  ^^ItmK  mik  lU^  4iNiir*f 
^M^.  TW  p»wf  m  el  twr 

j«MM  M  «  aWWMC  0^  WMte 
M^KtffM*  KMMCh    INK  i 

wtit9t  jvfritepd  ^••^  ^^^^ 
ACM        hhWw^  liiM' 

^•di^«HN»*jhji»y  itfip  mama. 

Mf>pM  wkiff  itwm  a 
»«<*I  VMM  •fftn.  »w:>m<i  k 


immm^  mtmvnma^  Ptima.ft 

imJ.  Wat  4M*  W  ^  te48y 
tMn0  maaaJi  tamikk 

Nfw  fwli  j«Ht 
k  iM  life*  M."* 


•'V 
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Computerized  guidance  system 
for  adults  to  be  developed  by  ETS 


^  IXMiH^  tUM»«4 


|W«  IM>t.  ^ 


nim^ii '  ill    1 1*^  rri — "  MMt.t* 

$m4  *«rH«t*,  mM      Jii«w  dk^ 
IM  Mittk  mm  «f  $K*], 


VteftC  SjCJ  Ad«k  MHiM  W 
>B»W*<  i«  «Ma»         Hit  pfcHW 


Mrrkw  CM  be  w#d>T  " 
tie*  M*rty  K»4i;  «»4  >M  *T8 

'  imii$  to*if*  Jj**"***^ 

itmf  tjimtii^  frvm  iMfxl- 

5J0J  A*}skH  mill  W  irt  »«iCi«ty 

Ilk*  0<\«I1MI  »«  fJ*ft  of  tl»  hv 

<*n»J*,  TV  WU'  ^ffurt 
Mf«  r»»w*t  fw  *4ulu. 
fi8uiifl«  tNn>w|f» 

lifip*»kn  in  Tn'iKi  IXAHS 
^«r»iM  t!i«,^TS  OutdjuK* 

WwJt  mm  f  mto^  ii;  ilx  etc- 

MCM     'It  W  «W»V*tWllt  thj{  *» 

Will  W  i«  t^* 


tiff  m4  w««»»«wfy  wvkw 


Tk«  $it\9m  *a4»!fw  SIC] 
•^UIm  had  M^MMwi.  H 


Up'wi'*  T>*  f«»uJt  iMW  Wm 
]M«Wr  *f  JMOf  ufm  ^ 

,  Lm*^  lbt»t»  M  Wmvw 


TlH  W  V*  Jb« 

.f»Ur|i<w« 


■  Wmh  if  Ary  1^  t<t  a^M  * 

<CAS!.) . 

fcr  U*pk)P«  MM«»li«nri  Ojk 

KiMMt  CXv  H##>«w*{  Op«mi2 

cn^ory  bt  Owifoc,  IV^w^  A,  . 
%^»«n»(*i/tC«iiH^'mS*m^-  ' 


Computerized  guidance  system 
attracting  new  audiences 


AmS  SfOi     mem  itsU^  r>« 

#(3f»»  cMM,  rn*  (V«^ 
^untaiiliiai  1mm  iwnwtwt  «' 

lwi»»«  Ao4  <N«  ,Ntw 

foijg*  ck**4T  W^^atl,   ■  ■ 

)an«  M)4  STOW***.  TW* 
ITS  )ir<yMw  flf  >My. 
fr«. 


i»f>f»M  ^y^cM.  Vim  mtMi 
•'■  CwTfnth',  Sii-J  fv««  «»fx 

^iiJtMi  ivi  lh«  ^lSwf*. 

Mc^  k»  bt  ^uf4t«J      m4  *lMf 
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•        GlWDEKsoN.  You  are  all  involved  for  the  most  part  in  deal- 
'  ing  with  the  testing  or  other  issues  thai  lead  to  the  makeup  of  our 
student  bodies.  As  you  look  into  the  crystal  ball,  whafdo  you  see  as 
the  tjTJe  of  student  we  will  have  in  our  colleges  and  universities  5 
10  y^ars  down  the  road?  How  is  that  student  body  going  to  be 

Mr  Anrig.  Since  one  of  my  youngsters  is  about  to  go  to  college  I 
would  say  it  IS  going  to  be  an  outstanding  class.  I  can  speak  to  one 
piece  ot  this  and  let  my  colleagues  speak  to  others.  In  terms  of  the 
youngsters  now,  if  you  talk  to  most  high  school  principals  you  will 
imd  that  the  youngsters  now  in  high  school  are  a  very  serious 
group  of  youngsters,  concerned  about  economic  conditions,  con- 
cerned_  about  their  place  in  the  life  ahead,  I  think  the  National 
Lonimission  on  Excellence  was  right  on  vone  p6int  and  that  is  for 

!  nret  time  we  are  facing  a  situation  where  young  people  may 
not  be  able  to  aspire  to  better  than  their  parents  have  had,  and 
that  IS  a  real  issue  that  even;  young  people  are  aware  of  at  this 
point,  bo  they  are  more  serious.  ' 

Second,  their  performance  is  improving. 

And  third,  there  is  the  desire  to  go  on  to  college  in  increasing 
^  percentages.  The  problem,  however,  and  I  note  this  and  certainly 
second  what  Commissioner  Keppel  said,  if  you  begin"  to  look  at  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  in  the  sixties  and  seventies  in  terms  of* 
opportunity  for  higher  education,  what  is  happening  right  now  is  a 
very  disturbing  dropoff  in  the  opportunities  for  minority  young- 
sters, blackl  youngsters,  since  1980,  Hispanic  youngsters  since  1976, 
to  go  on  to  higher  education,  so  what  I  fear  for  the  future  is  that 
we  Will  have  a  very  good  and  able  group  of  college  youngsters,  but 
^^j^i    5?^^       ^  progress  that  this  committee 

and  the  Congress  has  worked  so  hard  to"  achieve  over  the  last  two 

terms  of  opportunity  for  higher  education. 
^^^•^^UNDERSON.  Any  other  comments  as  to  how  you  analy'ze  thQ 

Mr  Keppkl.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  what  Mr.  Anrig  said. 
Une  trend  line  which  would  seem  to  me  of  extreme  major  impor- 
tance m  the  postsecondary  education  would  be  the  trendline  of  the 
increase  of  "older  students,"  that  is  nonordinary  high  school  gradu- 
ate  age,  which  is  a  major  change,  I  guess  in  the  last  15  yeara.  I  am 
sorry,  I  do  not  liave  the  figures,  but  I  think  it  is  fairiy  recent,  but 
increasing.  That  niay  say  something  fairly  fundamental  about  tlie 
changing  needs  of  the  society. 

There  i»  a  figure  that  I  do  not  have  with  "me,  a  notable  increase 
m  the  number  of  people  who  take  the  so-called  GED's  and  get  a 
diploma  from  Jiigh  school  after  the  usual  high  .school  age  It  is  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  last  15  years,  I  do  not  have  the  data 
about  what  the  age  spread  is.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  go 
into  the  military s5  but  there  is^a  notable  increase  there,  and  it  sug- 
gests a  source  which  may  now  be  going  into  postsecorydary  along 
with  other  nontraditional  students  that  I  hope  the  committee  will 
keep  strongly  in  mind. 

Mr  Martin.  Let  me  mention  that  there  is  a  "report  that  was 
done  for  the  National  Student  Aid  Commission.  I  think  that  was  a  ' 
paper  done  by  Bud  Hodkinson  talking  about  the  demographic  ter- 
rain of  what  we  will  be  looking  at  in  terms  of  people  making  up 
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■  postsecondafy  education  in  the  future.  He  came  up  with  stsirtiing 
evidence.  Clearly  the  students  that  will  be  in  that  pool  m  the 
future  will  be  older.  Certainly  we  find  that  if  you  look  currently  in 
terras  of  births  and  so  on,  we  are  gohig  to  find  that  more  of  them 

•will  be  minorities,  black  and  brown,  than  what  •  we  have  seen 
before,  There  will  also  be  change  in  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
students  will  come  from  families  with  one  parent  because  of  the 
high  divorce  rate.  He  points"  out  that  we  will  have  many  children 
in  school  because  of  thp  fact  that  many  children,  even  if  there  are 
two  parents  in  a  family,  because  of  the  requirements  of  them  work- 

'  ihg,  a  lot  of  the  childrefi  are  latchkey  children  because  they  have 
to  spend  time  at,  home.  He  talked  about  the  impact  of  divorce  upon 
those  families  and  the  effects  it  has  on  the  behavior  of  those  stu- 

*^^H?  does  not  paint  a  particularly  bright  picture,  and  I  faoiJe  that 
as'  this  committee  continues  to  look  at  educational  policy,  it  is  very 
essential,  it  seems  to  me,  that  some  of  the  ways  that  we  have  tradi- 
tionally looked  at  the  pool  of  IS-  to  22-year-oids  in  the  past  is  not 
going  to  be  there.  We  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  the  nontradition- 
ai  student  and  see  how  that  inte'rfaces  with  Older  ijdults  and  our 
ways  of  assessing  needs  for  those  students,  but  it  suggests  that  it  is  . 
going  to  take  a  lot  more  money  to  address  some  of  these  problems 
than  we  have  had  in  the  past.  ,  .       *  j 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  I  would  like  to  follow  up.  Dr.  Keppel  indicated 
'  earlier  that  probably  the  greatest  need  was  for  some  stabihty  m 
programming.  I  am  not  clear,^  personally  as  to  how  we  can  provide 
"  stability  and  still  each  year,  recognising  the  economic  changes  iTi 
the  Budget  fluidity  of  that  year,  respond  in. that  fashion.  It  seems 
to  me  if  you  want  stability  you  err  on  the  side  of  being  conserva- 
tive. If  you  want  to  err  on  the  side  of  providing  the  maximum 
amount  for  funding,  then  you  are  running  the  ri^  of  not_being 
stable.  I  am  not  sure  how  we  can  rt^lve  that  difference.  It  you 
have  suggestions  I  would  be  interested.  \  .    ,  ' 

Mr.  Keppel,  Your  point  is  well  taken.  One  way  of  achievmg  some 
kind  of  stability  for  the  people  who  need  it  most,  which  are  the  stu- 
"  dents  and  their  parents,  is  to  know  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
them  with  some  regularitjf.  If  there  is  going  to  be  a  change,  the  de- 
cision takes  place  at  x  time  or  x  plus  1  year,  which  I  think  is  what 
really  happens,  stability  can  come  I  think  to  a  degree  of  certainty, 
which  has  not— is  not  the  impression  they  have  had  largely  I 
think,  in  fairness,  from  the  press,  that  everything  is  going  to  be 
withdrawn  and  then  it  is  going  to  go  back  again,  lhat  kuid  ot  sta- 
bility is  what  I  mean.  You  have  a  case  that  if  for  economic  reasons 
the  country  has  to  withdraw  very  substantial  sums,  I  frankly  hope 
if  it  Should  happen  that  it  will  be  over  time  so  that  stability,  is  the 
predictive  quality  for  those  individuals'  working  out  of  thmr  lives.. 
That  is  one  aspect  of  stability,  sir.  ,     ,  . 

Mr.  GuNBERsoN.  The  testimony  yesterday  at  this  hearmg  sug- 
gested, I  think  it  was  yesterday,  in  the  area  of  graduate- work,  that 
we  frankly  had  to  target  some  of  that  money  to  minorities  if  we 
were  to  provide  the  access  for  them  in  the  area  of  opportunities,  for 
graduate  work.  Do  I  detect  from  your  statements  that  you  feel 
there  is  also  a  need  for  targeting  minorities  in  the  general  title  IV 
program?  '  ■■  -  • 
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Mr.  Mabtin.  Let  nae  say  I  think  that  what  we  are  all  interasted 
m  targeting  is  the  dollars  to  these  students,  whether  they  ar^mi- 
norititfs  or  majorities,  that  have  Hhe  greatest  amount  of  financial 
need,  that  the  barriers  arei.  the  greatest.  The  fact,  remains  that  be- 
.  *cause.of  our  economic  structure  and  because  of  past  hitory,  unfor- 
tunately a  m^ority  of  the  people  that  are  in  that  particular  pool 
that  are  low-incprae  happen  to  be  minorities,  but  not  all  of  them" 
are.  The  concern  is  to  make  certain  that  it  is  based  upon  financial 
need  ^id  the  system  is  fair  and  equitable,  and  I  think  thatMs  a 
result  of  that  we  will  ensure  that  we  reach  the  individuals  that 
need  the  assistance  the  n^ost  to  provide  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  Anrig.  The  issue  of  stability  comes  in  here  too  and  it  is  not  a 
stability  of  funding.  It  is  the  stability  of  the  ground  rules 'and  they 
do  not  change  or  get  more  complex  sO/4;liat)  youngsters  already 
•  having  wrestled  with  a  very  complex  system,  and  admissions  offi- 
cers and  financial  officers  and'  guidance  counselors  trying  to  ex- 
.  plain  a  complex  system  find  tJhat  it  is  getting  more  complex.  That 
aspect  of  stability  is  just  as  important.  Mr.  Hanford  ihade  the  point 
about  getting  the  information  to  youngsters  at  the  earlier  stages. 
To  the  extent  that  the  system  gets  more  complex,  it  becomes  very 
difficult  to  get  that  across  to  a  junior  high  student  or  his  or  hei* 
parents.  So  stability  is  the  ground  rules  under  wliich  the  system 
operates  as  well.  -  *  ,  ' 

GuafDERSON.  Would  you  support  the  service  payback  provi- 
sions included  in  the  Carl  Perkins  scholarship? 

Mr.  Ankig^I  certainly  suf^port  the  Carl  Perkins  scholarships.  I 
tlunk  It  IS  sS^vonderful, program  and  a  wpndepj^  honor. /Second, 
/the  idea  of  having  a  service  in  return  for  the  scholaRsJiip4s  a  very 
sound  idea,  ahd  there  are  good  precedents  for  it.  I  believe  thj^t  the 
provision  that  you  have  in  here  is  %  little  heavy, -2  years  of  service 
for  1  year  of  scholarship.  A  young  person  at  an  early  stage  of  their 
life  is  in  effect  mor^aging  themselves  on  an  assumption  of  what 
V     t^eir  career  is  going  to  be  in  a  fast^hanging  world,  so  I  think  the  2 
fo^  1  is  a  little  heavy.  I  think  1  for  1  would      advisable.  But  the 
-  idea  of  some  cStomitment  I  applaud.  • 
^  '  GuNDERsdW.  Have  there  been  any  conclua0^!>4s,v^r  study 

of  'title  V  that  ybu  feel  would  be  pertinent  to  nontraditional  stu- 
dents m  other  areas,  other  than  teachers? 
'        Mr.  Anrig.  The  fellowship  program  by  its  very  definition  is  for 
i\      talented  teachers,  so  that  is±m*get«3.  The  youngster  in  high  school 
who  woujy...^ttalify  for  thcyTerkins  scholarship  might  go  on  to  a 
nontrac^monal  program  to  carry  that  out,  but  beyond  that  I  do  not 
see  an ^rea  there  that  fits  into  what  I  understand  is  your  opncern. 
Mr.  ffiuNDERsoN.  I5r.lCeppel. 

Mr.  Keppel.  Mr-  Chairman,  my  ^msibllow  me  and  I  have  been 
the  debn  of  a  school  of  education  at  Harvard,  One  of  the  prograjns 
that  i|  going  on  now  might  come  close  to  what  you  are  aiding, 
namely  a  program  which  aims  at  bnnging  people  who  have  had  a 
career,  in  this  case  using^nath  and  science  from  industry,  usually, 
or  sometimBs  the  mihtaijy  and  then  prepare  them  for  secondary 
school  teaching  of  mathematics  and  scieaice.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  will  call  that  a  nontraditional  student  or  not,  pulling  somebody 
.  from  one  line  of  their  life.  I  think  the  average  age  is  50— 55— they 
— ~ — to^  "often-^rsttfBd=wh6ther 
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thinking  about.  Clearly  in  mathematics  and  science,  the  secondary 
schools  are  going  to  need  teachers  more  than  are  now  to  be  fomid 
in  the  pipeline  of^  institutions  in  the  United  States  today  at  the 
undergraduate  and^aduate  level.  I  am  not  sure  what  you  mean 
by  nontraditional;  but  that  is  a  possible  source  and  if  that  could  be 
included  I  would  be  all  for  it  . 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  We  know  if  we  ever  come  up  with  money  for 
nontraditional  we  will  have  a  great  fight  figuring  out  who  it  is. 
With  regard  to  the  National  Advisory  Council,  I  am  wondering  if 
what  you  are  suggesting  is  not  a  bit  duplicative  of  even  such  orga- 
nizations as  your  own?  ^  \ 

Mr,  Kkppkl.  I  do  'not  think  ours  woiild^^have  tg  exist.  It  coum 
probably  serve  inJa  minor  way.  That  is  not  the  end  of  the  world. 
Somte  of  the  functions  we  serve  I  think  could  be  done  by  this,. but  it 
would  also  he — it  would  have  a  somewhat  less— I  can  use  thit- word 
'^stable'' — it,  would  have  a  somewhat  more  stable  existencpi  thi^ 
the  one  I  am  with,  which  has  to  rattle  a  tin  cup  every  year,  a  task 
with  which  I  am  getting  a  little  bored.  f     '  - 

Mr,  GuNDKKSO!^.  Counsel  has  a  question. 

Mr.  |3iAKKY.  On  the  question  of  th,p  advisory  commission,  Dr. 
Keppel,  your  testimony  indiciates  that  you  are  concerned  about  the 
joint  r«p<^rting  responsibility.  If  you  have  some  specific  suggestions, 
since  there  is  only  one  reference  in  H,R.  5240  to  a  joint  reporting 
responsibilit)^  where  the  committee  is  required  to  submit  an  annual 
report,  please  make  them.  There  may  be  other  specifics  where  that 
joint  executive-Jegfislative  branch  notion  could  be  furtjtered. 

Mr.  Keppkl.  I  actually  have  served  on  a  sornewhat  compar^i?le 
Commission  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  which  is  put  to- 
gether in  the  sapae  way  and  if  I  may  get  myself  back  into  that  topic 
and  see  whether  I  can  make  suggestions,  I  am  very  grateful  tiiat  . 
you  put  that  in.  It  is  the  ability  of  this  notion  tha*  the  States,  fthe 
institutions,  ahd  private  donors  are  very  much  a  part^  anp  of  ' 
coui*se  the  services,  those  that  do  the  work  are  very  much  a  part  of 
a  complex  national,  not  Federal^  program,  and  the  point  would  be 
to  get  that  expressed  in  some  way. 

It  works  for  the  Congress.  Obviously  the  Bounding  Fatl^ers  of 
this  country  didn't  have  in  mind  anything  liksj^hat,  so  we  have  got 
to  invent  something.  That  is  about  what  we  a»  suggesting. 

Mr,  GuNDERsoN.  Thank  yoK  all  very  much. 

At  this  time,  we  will  call  the  last  panel  for  the  day.  First,  Miss 
Mary  Haldane;  Roger  Campbell,  rather  than  Dr.  Marshall;  Mr.  Hal 
Payne,  and  Mr.  Ekiwin  Herr.    

I  understand  that  Chairman  Simon  is  trying  to  get  here  as  soon 
as  he.  can  from  a  statement  he  is  making  on  the  floor  and  I  am 
going  to  have  to  excuse  myself  for  an  executive  session  in  another 
committee,  so  we  are^oinfe  to  at  this  point  ask  unanimous  consent' 
that  the  staff  be  allow^  to  receive  the  testimony  until  Mr.  Simon 
or  someone  else  is  here. 

With  that,  we  wiHr^turn  it  over  to  you  again. 
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STATEMENT  OF  MARY  HALDANE,  DIRECTOK  OF  FINANCIAL  AID, 
DRAKE  UNIVERSITY.  AND  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ADMINISTRATORS,  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  DALLAS  MARTIN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NA- 

TIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF 'STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID  ADMINIS- 
TRATORS/   ,  . 

Ms.-^Haldank.  I  appreciate  the  opportuniW  to  appear  before  you 
.     today  to  express  the  views  of  the  National' Association  of  Student 
Financial  Aid  Administrators  regarding  the  provisions  proposed  in 
H.R.  5240,  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1984. 

I  am  Dr.  Mary  Haldane,  president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators  for  1983-84  and  director  of 
Financial  Aid  at  Drake  University,  located  in  Des  Moines,  lA.  I  aro 
accompanied  today  by  Dr.  Dallas  Martin,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Administrators. 

In  preparing  for  these  reauthorisation  hearings,  NASFAA  has  at- 
:  tempted  to  assess  the  strengths  and  weakri^ises  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams, their  current  operations  and  the  in^pact  that  they  have  had 
;  upon  students  and  institutions.  From  that  examinatfon,  we  can 
conclusively  state  that  the  existing  title  IV  student  aid  programs 
have  jmade  a  mm'or  contribution  in  assisting  deserving  and  needy 
citizens  throughout  this  Nation  in  fulfilling  their  postsetiondary 
educational  goals,  and  in  accomplishing  the  le'gislative  objectives 
and  goals  that  you,  Meml^rs  of  Congress,  have  previously  set  forth- 
That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  there  are  not  somb  specific  prob^ 
lems  with  the  existing  operations  that  should  be  addressed. 

The  first  of  these  problems  is  the  need  to  reestablish  a  more  ap- 
"propriate  balance  of  loan,  grant,  and  work  assistance  for  eligible 
students  enrolled  in  all  sectors  of  postsecondaxy  education. 
NASFAA  is  very  coifcerned,  as  I  knew  the  members  of  this*  subcom- 
mittee are,  about  the^rosion  that  has  occurred  in  the  student  aid 
grant  progr^s  during  the  past  4  years  which  in  turn  is  forcing 
many  lower-  and  moderate-income  families  to  finance  far  more  of 
their  children's  educational  expenses  with  student  loans. 

As  such,  more  and  more  students  are  .leaving  school  with  unrea- 
sonably high  levels  of  loan  indebtedness,  which  in  turn  will  pre- 
vent them  for  many  years  from  having  thfe  level  of  discretionary 
income  that  will  enable  them  to  purchase  homes,  automobiles,  and 
other  major  consumer  durable  goods.  Therefore,  we  are  particular- 
ly pleased  that  H.R.  5240  gives  serious  attention  to  restoring  the 
needed  funding  balance  between  the  Federal  grant,  loan  and  work 
programs,  and  that  there  is  a  renewed  emphasis  upon  expandii^ 
student  information  systems  and  Ihe  TRIO  programs. 

The  second  problem  that  continually  kept  coming  up  during  our 
examination  was  the  uncertainty  and  constantly  changing  require- 
ments that  impact  upon  the  student  aid  delivery  and  operational 
systems.  Some  of  these  changes  occur  from  year  to  year  because  of 
administrative  or  regulatory  decisions  that  are  imposed  upon  the 
system  by  the  Department,of  Education.  While  the  current  statutes 
dearly  define  the. time  lines  and  proceduri^  that  are  to  be  followed 
in  establishing  the  family  contribution  schedules,  more  often  than 
not  there  are  still  delays  in  obtaining  final  agreements. 
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Therefore,  while  H.R.  5240  proposes  to  establish  a  master  calen- 
dar and 'to  legislatively  define  the  elements  of  the  family  contribu- 
tion schedules  in  -law,  we  feel  that  far  more  attention  must  be 
given  to  limiting  the  Department's  regulatory  and  operational  au- 
thority in  many  other  areas  if  we'  expect  tx>  liave  a  predictable  and 
realistic  student  aid  operational  system. 

The  third  fundamental  problem  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  the 
assurance  that  adequate  funding-  is  available  for  the  student  aid 
programs.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  Middle  Income,  Student  As- 
sistance Act  in  1978.  and  the  Education  Amendments  of  1980,  w 
have  experienced  in  feal  dollar  terms  a  decline  in  available  Fedei 
al  student  aid  dollars  to  students.  To  make  matters  woi-se,  the  ex- 
isting title  IV  program  dollars  have  also  had  to  replace  the  fu.nding 
that  was  previously  provided  under  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion's Student  Educational  Benefit  Program;  the  Department  of 
Health  ijf id  Human  Services  Manpower  programs  for  nursing  and 
health  profession  students;  and  many  of  the  other  categorical  stu- 
dent assistance  programs  that  used  to  be  available  for  graduate 
and  professional  students.  As.  siich^  the  title  IV  student  aid  pro- 
gram dollars  simply  dp  not  go  as  far  or  serve  students  as  well  as 
they  did  a  few  short  years  ago,  \  -  .  • 

Having  now  identified  what  we  believe  to  be , the  three  major 
problems  facing  the  student  aid  programs,  allow  i^e  U3  make  some 
specific  comments  about  H.R.  5240. 

NASFAA  is  ple^ased  tliat  the  bill,  would  make  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram  a  true  entitlement  program,  with  a  defined  legislative  struc- 
ture that  insures  year-to-year  stability  and  predictability  for  the 
program.  The  concept  of  majtmg  the  program  a  true  entitlement 
and  having  it  predictable  from  year  to  year,^  that  students,  par- 
ents, and  institutions  can  ,  plan  with  certainty,  sis  an  important 
change  th^  will  benefit  everyone. 

We  also  note  that  this  bill  proposes  to  simplify  the  awards  proc- 
ess by  reducing  the  number  of  programs  and  shifting  more  of  the 
decisionmaking  process  to  the  campus.  NASFAA  has  always  be- 
lieved that  the  financial  aid  administrator  is  in  the  best  position  to 
understand  thf  particular  needs  of  an  individual  student  and  to  co- 
ordinate and  acljust  the  student's  aid  package  accordingly. 

However,  we  are  concerned  that  the  proposed  allocation  process 
would  shift  m^Jor  amounts  of  dollars  among  institutions,  and  that 
by  folding  the  SSIG  program  into  the  block  grant,  a  number,  of 
States  who,  faced  with  their  own  budgetary  constraints,  will  in  all 
■  likelihood  no  longer  expand  thpse  State  dollars  for  need-based 
grants.  Therefore,  several  miili^  dollars  will  be  lost  that  up  to 
now  have  been  serving  nt^y  students.        -    .  _ 

NASFAA  commends  the  chairman  for  several  of  the  'changes 
that  have  been  proposed  for  the  Guaranteeii  Student  Loan  Pro- 

NASFAA,  however,  is- concerned  that  this  bill  requires  all  GSL 
applicants  to  undergo  a  financial  needs  test  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  outlined  in  section  482,  If  a  needs  test  is  t»  be^imposed 
upon  all  students  Who  apply  for  a  GSL,  then  that  test  should  be 
less  restrictive  than  the  test  used  to  determine  eligibility,  for  grant 
assistance.  ^ 


We  should  also  point  out  that  if  you  have  all  students  undergo  a 
tinancial  needs  te§t,  then  there  is  «io  reason  to  automatically  ex- 
elude  from  eligibility  a  student  whooe  family  adjusted  gross  income 
IS  m  excess  of  $.65,000  who  may  have  real  need  at  many  institu- 
tions. ;  ,  . 

Thank  you  for  *  providing  me  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today.  I  will  be  hapu^  at  this  time  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  or  thfe  suDconunittee  members  may  have. 

Mr.  Blakey.  Thank  you; 

[Prepared_sUitement  of  Mary  Haldane  follows:]  ^ 
Pmpahkd  ^atcjont  or  Ds.  Mahy  Haldakk,  Piuas^ioiM^,  National  Associatiok  or 

bTOPKNT  i^INAKOAL  AtD  AbMXNISTKATOES  AND  I^UUCCTOl  0¥  FmA^stlAL  AlB,  DiU^ 

Mr.  Chairman,  mepbere  of  the  Suba>iiindj|ee,  I  appr©da1J?feeSpiX)rtunHy  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  express  the  viewisW  the  National  Association  of  Student 
i-  xjimiciai  Aid  Adiiiiuistrator&  regarding  the  provisions  proposed  ixx  HK  5240.  the 
.  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1984. 
'  1  »i^?^Dr.  Mary  Haldane,  President  of  the  National  Aviation  of  Student  Knan- 
cial  Aid  Administrators  (NASFAA),  for  1983-84  aiidWrector  of  Fina^jdal  Aid  at 
Drait©  Umversity,  located  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  I  am  accompanied  today  by  Dr  ' 

.  Executive  Director  of  the  Naionai  Association  of  Student  Fiuakxdal 

Aid  Administrators. 

NASFAA  reepresents  over  3000  institutions  across  the  Unit^  States  and  serves 
all  types  of  institutions;  public,  private,  vocational/teclmical,  proprietary,  and  grad^ 
uate/professioiuil.  As  such,  the  members  of  our  National  Counci}  and  committees 
contmuaUy  evaluate  legislative  and  r^latory  proposals  in  a  manner  that  attempts 
to  insure  that  their  impact  will  be  in  the  beet  interest  6f  students  enrolled  in  all 
tutors  of  postsecondaxy  education  and  that  their  implementation  can  be  incorporate 

.  ed  etliciently  mto  the  normal  operational  structures  of  the  various  type®  of  schools, 
in  preparmg  for  these  reauthorization  hearings,  NASFAA  has  attempted  to  assess 
the  strengtlis  and  weakness^  of  Jthe  existing  programs,  their  current  operations, 
and  the  impact  that  they  have  had  upon  students  and  institutions.  Ftom  that  exam- 
mation  we  can  conclusively  state  that  the  exisUng  Title  IV  student  aid  programs 

^  have  made  a  major  contribution  in  assisting  ^deserving  and  needy  dtizens  through- 
out this  nation  m  fulfilling  their  poBtsea)ndary  educational  goals,  and  in  aarom- 
piishmg  the  legislative  objectives  and  goals  that  you,  the  members  of  Congmss,  have 
previously  set  forth.  That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  there  are^  not  some  specific  3 
problems  with  the  existing  operations  that  should  be  addressed.  - 

Generally,  however,  our  examination  has  revealed  three  fundamental  problems, 
that  if  corrected  would  greatly  improve  the  current  system. 

I,  EiaeirrASUSH  an  APFBOPaiATK  SAIANCS  AMONG  THK  VAWOPS  AIO  PUOkiKAUS 

Tiw  first  of  these  problems  is  the  need  to  reeitablish  a  mor«  appropriate  balance 
ot  loan,  grant,  and  work  assistance  for  eligible  students  enn)lled  in  alL  sectors  of 
poetsecondary  education.  NASFAA  is  very  w)ncemed,  as  I  know  the  members  of  thi^^ 
subcommittee  are;  about  the  erosion  that  has  occurred  in  the  student  aid  grant  prxy- 
^ams  during  the  past  four  yeai^  which  in  turn  is  forcing  many  lower  and  moderate 
income  famih^  to  finance  far  more  of  their  children's  educational  expenses  with 
student  loans^  such,  more  and  more  students  are  leaving  school  with  unreason- 
ably high  ievTBlSsof  loan  mdebtednefi^,,  which  in  tiirn  will  prevent  them  for  many 
years  tram  having  the  level  of  discretionary  income  that  will  enable  them  to  pur- 
chase homes,  automobiles,  and  other  mi^r  consumer  durable  gpods. 

Further,  many  high  need  students  who  are  faced  with  fiiiancing  neariy  all  of 
their  postsecondary  education  with  student  loans  are  electing  to  chmi^e  their  educa- 
tional plaiis  by  pursuing  an  alternate  career  path  which  they  believe  will  yield 
them  a  higher  future  income.  They  may  also  select  an  alternative  institution  that  is 
lower  priced,  or  may  simply  decide  not  to  pursue  a  higher  education.  Regrettably,  if 
allowed  to  continue,  our  nation  will  suffer  and  many  qualified  people  who  could 
liave  become  well-trained,  productive  citizens  will  be  forced  to  forego  a  postaecond- 
ary  education  because  of  their  limited  financial  resources.  Therefore,  we  are  par- 
ticuiarly  j)leased  that  HB  5240  gives  serious  attention  to  restoring  the  needed  fund- 
mg  balance  between  the  federal  grant,  loan,  and  work  programs,  and  lhat  there  is  a 
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.         '  ' 

renewec^  emphasis  upon  expan4ing  siudeat  jinformation  systems  and  the  TRIO  pm- 
graiiis.  ;r       .    '         ,  • 

bi  reestablishing  thig  balance*  however,  we  also  hope  tliat  serious  attention  will 
be  given  to  insuring  that  there  equity  amonlg  student*  who  enroll  in  different  types 
of  institutions.  America  has  a  strong  educational  system  primarily  because  it  affords 
individuals  the  opportunity  to  select  from  apong  a  wide  varity  of  educational  servr 
ice  pjpoviders.  This  diversity  of  choice  has  proven  to  be  effeAi^  in  enabljng  people 
from  all  segments  of  our  society  to  chose  thb  kind  of  ©ducatfcn^  program  Uiat  will 
best  suit  thew  individual  needs.  However,  if  we  do  not  maintabi  a  fair  and  balanced 
set  or  adequately  funded\studeut  aid  programs  that  enable  citizens  to  select  the  in- 
stitutions of  their  choice,  then  we  will  be  deiiiyiz^  equ£d  educatKvnal  opportunity  to 
thousands  of  our  mo^  qualified  citizens. 

n.  SBTAMUmUXHT  OF  Jif^tXhUSTlC  DJCUVKaV  KSV  OFKilATlONAXt  SVSTKIC  THAT  IS 
FSUq^KCTAJSLK  FKOll  YKAK  TO  Y£iUi 

The  second  problem  that  continually  kept  coming  up  during  our  examination  was 
the  uncertainty  and  constantly,  changing  requirements  Uiat  ihipact  upon  the  stu- 
dent aid  delivery  and  operational  systea^.  Some  of  USese  changes  occur  from  year  to 
year  because  oi  mq^iifications  to  legislation.  However^  most  of  the  problems  occur 
because  of  administrative  or  r^uiatory  decisions  that  are  imposed  upon  the  system 
by  the  Departn>ent  of  Education.  While  the  current  statutes  clearly  define  the  time- 
lines and  procedures  that  are  to  be  followed  in  establishing  the  family  contribution 
schedules,  more  often  than  not  there  are  still  delays  in  obtaining  final  agreements. 
While  we  can  credit  the  people  within  the  Education  Department  for  submitting  the 
necessary  schedules  en  time  for  the  past  two  years,  they  also  have  proposed  alterna- 
tives for  which  they  do  not  have  legislative  authority.  As  such,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  await  Congressional  action  to  r^flirm  what  is  already  within  the  law.  This  proc- 
ess has  proven  to  be  time  consuming  and  frustrating  for  everyone  involved.  It  also., 
has  resulted  in  misinformation  that  in  turn  leaks  out  to  students  and  parents  leav^  , 
ing  them  with  wrong  impressions  and  uncertiiinty  over  what  to  expect.  However, 
delays  with  the  family  contribution  scheciules  are  only  a  small  p£ut  of  the  total 
problem.  The  more  onerous  aspects  have  been  regulations  and  requirements  defm- 
ing  the  procedures  to  be  followed  by  institutions  in  monitoring  their  standards  of 

^  satisfactory  academic  prc^eee;  in  documenting  what  constitutcss  a  "regular  student" 
and  ^'ability  to  benefit  from  postsecondary  education;"  and  in  performing  validation. 
Also,  many  schools  are  currently  experiencing  unreasonable  delays  in  having  their 
Pell  Grant  Authoriitation  levels  increased,  thereby  forcing  schools  to  delay  payments 
to  eligible  students  for  two  montlis  or  longer.  The  Department  also  decided  late  this 
fall  to  inxplement  a  totally  new  Pell  Grant  disbursement  and  payment  system  begin- 
ning »n  July  1st  for  the  1984^85  school  yeat;  This  new  system  will  require  schools  to 
significantly  change  their  current  operating  procedure  arid  to  assume  additional 
workload-  responsibilities.  'While  we  have  long  recognized  that  changes  need  to  be 
made  to  the  Pell  Grarit  disbursement  system  and  caft  endorse  the  goals  that  are 
trying  to  be  achieved,  NASFAA  also  advised  the  Department  that  they  should  first 
field T^i  the  new  model  and  then  phase  it  in  over  a  tv^o-year  cycle.  K^ettably  tliat 
advice  was  ignored  and  as  such  we  are  now  being  f6rced  to  embark  upon  what  is 
being  touted?  in  the  Departfftent  as  "a  new  interim  Pell  Grant  disbursement  system, 
to  which  fuiuro  enhancements  will  be  made/*  To  make  matters  even  worse,  many  of 

.  the  institutrwnal  system  specifications  are  still  being  decided  upon,  even  though  stu- 
deists  and  scr^ols  are  ^currently  being  niailed  a  new  three-part  Student  Aii  Report 
fro^  the  DepaHjnent's  processor  which  in  turn  is  the  primary  document  tluit  is 
use(i  to  nmnage  the  whole  Pell  Grant  system^  ^  . 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  a  little  hard  for  schools  to  be  enthusiastic  about  implement- 
ing a  new  disbursement  systen>  for  which  answers  tod  solutions  to  many  operation- 
al asitects  are  still  undefined  and  which  they  ktiow  is  only  an  ^'interim  system''  to 
be  refined  and  clianged  again  in  the  future.  The  point  is  that  us  we  have  examined 
the  cuVrent  array  of  student  aid  program;*,  the  prc^lems  with  the  current  legislative 
statute^  or  structure  per  se,  but  rather  with  'the  unreasonable  and  insensitive 
manner -in  which  -^hich^they  are  beijig  adininistered  by  tlie  Department  of  Educa- 
tioti-  For  example,  when  the  i^islative  language  that  is  adopted  into  law  indicate 
that  to  be  eligible  to  receive  Title  IV  funos  a  student      .  .  must  be  maintaining 

'  satijifactory  progress  in  the  course  of  study  the  student  is  pursuing  according  to  the 
stajidards  and  practices  of  the  institution  in  which  the  student  is  in  attendance/'  we 
logically  assume  that  this  means  schools  have  the  right  set  their  own  standards  and 
pro<|edures.  Unfortunately,  the,  DepaHment's  reading  is  diffWent  and  they  in  turn 
unpose  their  owii  requirements  and  interpretations  upon  schools  under  the  guise  of 
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''ingtitutional  self-regulation/V  While  their  intenUptui  may  be  honorable,  the  effect* 
are  often  counter  to  what  is  trying  to  be  achieved,  The;{^fore,  while  HR  5240  pro- 
po«^  to  ^tabli«h  a  master  ciileadar  and  to  legislatively  defme  the  elements  of  the 
family  contribution  schedules  fn  law,  with  a  stated  goal  of  improving  the  student 
aid  aehver>^  system,  we  feel  that  far  more  attention  must  be  given  to  limiting  the 
Department's  regulatory  and  operational  authority  in  many  other  areas  if  ^e  expect 
to  bave  a  predictable  said  realistic  student  aki  operational  system. 

in.  PKOVIUK  ADK<JUATK  FUNDING  rOK  STUDENT  AJP 

"^T^rtJnrH"  fundamental  problera  that  needs  to  be  addressed  is  the  assurance  that 
adequate  funding  is  available  for  the  student  aid  prograna^.  Since  the  enactment  of 
the  Middle  Jnconie  Student  Assistant  Act  in  1978,  and  the  EducaUon  A^nendments 
^of  1880,. we  have  experienced  in  teal  dollar  ternjs  a  decline  in  available  federal  stu-- 
dent  aid  dollars  to  students.  To  make  matters  worse,  the  existing  Title  IV  program 
dollars  have  also  had  to.  replace  the  funding  that  was  previously  provided  under  the 
Sooml  Security  Administration's  Student  Educational  Benefits  Pn^aro;  the  Depart- 
ment.  of  Health  and  Human  Services  manpower  programs  for  nursing  and  health 
j>rofess^on  stude;its;  and  many  of  the  other  catt^orical  student  assistajrice  programs 
that  used  to  be  available  for  graduate  and  professional  students.-  As,  such,  the  title 
ly  student  aid  program  dollars  simply  do  not  go  as  fjA  or  serve  students  as  well  as 
they  did  a  tew  short  years  ago.  The  Prt^dent's  budget  states  that  we  must  return  to 
the  traditionsd  role  of  having  the  student's  farhily  pay  for  more  of  the  costs  of  ©du^ 
cation.  We  would  simply  note  that  tlie  existing  need-ha*^  student  assist^ce  pro- 
grams bave  alwa^^s  expectation  which  continues  today,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
tliat  maity  of  the  students  we  serve  do  not  liave  families,  or  Only  have  one  parent  to 
rely  upon.  Further,  many  of  the  other  support  systems  that  previously  helped  low 
income  iainiUes  have  also  been  reduced  or  eliniinated,  thus  malting  it^  harder  for 
tliem  to  provide  financial  assistance.  The  truth  of  the  matter  ^s  that  families  and 
students  are  contributing  subetantiaUy  more  of  their  own  i^souXces.  They  also  are 
taking  out  more  and  more  loans  to  meet  educational  expensed,  a  pattern  which  if 
allowed  to  continue  may  prove  to  be  a  very  unwise  economic  policy  for  tins  country- 
Having  now  identified  what  we  beheve  to  be  the  three  major  prcAIems  facing  the 
®^  XT  fAif  ^  Specific  comments  about  HH  5240.. 

NAbFAA  is  pleased  that  the,  bill  would  make  the  Peil  Grant  i^ogram  a  true  enti- 
tlement program,  with  a  defuied  legislative  structure  that  insures  year  to  year  sta- 
bility and  predictability  for  the  prt^toi.  While  we  are  mindful  that  such  a  change 
may  well  be  criticized  )is  being  far  more  expensive  than  the  current  structure,  we 
would  simply  point  out  to  the  Subcommittee  that  obviously  the  cost  of  such  an  enti- 
tlement can  be  controlled  based  upon  the  maximum  grant  level  ^tablished  and  the 
eligibility  criteria  adopted.  However,  the  concept  of  making  the  prc^am  a  true  enti- 
.tiement  and  having  it  predictable  from  year  to  year,  so  that  students,  parents,  and 
institutions  can- plan  with  certainty,  is  an  important  change  that  will  benefit  every- 
one^ During  the  past  eleven  years,  feince  the  prc^am's  inception,  the  Pell  Grant 
Family  Contribution  Schedule  has  been  mpdified  mote  times  than  anyone  can  re- 
niember.  While  in  the  final  analysis  the  extreme  changes  that  were  often  proposed 
did  not  comewto  pass,  as  we  have  previously  noted  the  publicity  regarding  the  pro- 
gram's uncertainty  only  tended  to  confuse,  students  and  parents  and  created  unnec- 
essary delayj/  and  costly  administrative  inconveniences  for  institutions  and  proces: 
sors,  not  to  mention  the  imposition  of  time  and  lefTort  required  by  the  members  of 
C/ongress  to  resolve  the  matter.  Thereforl\  we  would  strongly  urge  the  Subcommit- 
tee members  to  give  serious  consideriition  to  the  entitlement  structure.  We  also 
would  be.  happy  to  provide  any  additional  techhical  assistance  to  assist  in  the  con- 
struction oi  the  actual  elements  and  offsets  to  be  included  in  the  Pell  Grant  Family 
Contrifauticm  Analysis,  if  you  elect  to  define  ilTn  statute.  While  the  proposed  d(>^  ' 
scription  seems  to  be  sufficient,  it  would  probably  be  helpful  to  have  the  Depart- 
ment and  representatives  frorn  the  financial  aid  community  to  actually  model  the 
formula  to  insure  that  it  produces  the  desired  results  that  the  Subcommittee  be- 
lieves are  appropriate.  ' 

•  We  also  note  that  HR  5240  propc^efi  to  simplify  the  awards  process  by  reducing 
the-  number  of  progrum3  and  shifting  Klore  of  the  decision-making  process  to  the 
campus.  NASFAA  has  always  believed  tlmt  the  financial  aid  administrator  is  in  the 
best  position  to  understand  the  particular  needs  of  an  individua]  student  and  to  co^' 
ordmate  and  adjust  the  student's  aid  package  accorditigly>  Therefore,  the  idea  of 
creatmg  an  institutional  block  grant  prc^am,  which  provide®  each  eligible  institu- 
tion with  an  annual  allocation  of  funds  that  can  be  used  to  provide  additional  em- 
ployment or  loans  or  grants  to  individual  students,  based  >ipon.  their  particular 
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needs,  is  a  concept  worthy  of  consideration.  In  fact,  the  current  campus-based  pro- 
grams which  consist  of  tfte  National  Direct  Student  Loan,  ih&  Supplemen  tar  Educa- 
tional Opportunity  Gran^  and  the  College  Work-Study  Program  are  currently  uised 
fay  nioet  schools  to  addree«  the^e  same  goals- 

Unfortunately  however,  there  are  many  institutions  that  have  through  the;^ years 
elected  not  to  participate  in  one  or  moi^  of  the  campus-l?ased  programs,  likewise, 
tliere  are  those  who  only  entered  the  programs  recently  and  have  found  that  static 
funding  levels  and  existing  state  allotment  formulas  have  hampered  their  efforts  to 
secure  the  amdimt  of  monies  in  C4ertain  prc^ams  that  would  give  them  needed  fleju- 
bihty. 

The  idea  establishing  a  new  institutional  block  prt^am-that  distribut<^  monies 
more  equitably  and  which  would  provide  schools  with  moke  discretion  in  how  the 
funds  could  be  used  is  appealing  to  many  of  our  members.  However,  1  should  also 
indicate  that  many  of  our  members  have  a  number  of  concerns  about  collapsing  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan,  the  SupplemerJ||l  Educational  Opportunity  Grant, 
and  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  pr<^attn«nto  one  single  block  grant  ijrogram. 
Part  of  their  concern  is  pr©dicat4xi  upon  whafhas  occurred  with  oth^r  grant  initia- 
tives^ in  the  past  that  have  not  always  proven  to  be  very  successful  apd  which  have 
often  b^ome  targets  for  funding  reductions.  Another  part  of  ^he  ctoncem  is  that 
each  of  the  three  existing  programs  that  would  be  folded  into  the  njew  block  grant 
currently  serv^^  uniqiie  purpose  and  groups  of  students  tljat  mighti  not  be  served 
under  the  new  structure.  For  example,  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program 
currently  insurer  Jhat  for  each  dollar  of  Federal  support  allocated,  pere  is  mateh- 
ing  dollar  of  state  support  going  into  the  progmm.  As  such,  the  total  jpool  of  existing 
state  funds  is  at  least  doubled.  However,  once  that  program  is  eliminated,  there  are 
a  number  of  states  g^ho,  faced  with  their  own  budgetary  constraints  ^11  in  all  likeli- 
hood no  longer  exp^d  those  state. dollars  for  ne^-based  grants.  Therefore,  several 
millioil  dollars  will  be  lost  that  up  to.  now  have  been  serving  need>^  students;  and 
those  student  in  may  cases  will  simply  not  Iiave  as  many  grant  dollari  available. 

Two  other  concerns  that  some  institutions  have  expr€«^  is  their  ability  to  come 
up  with  the  fifteen  percent  matching  requirement  for  the  block  gran^  program,  and 
whether  or  not  they  will  really  have  more  discretion  in  administering  this  program 
than  they  do  with  the  current  array  of  programs  given  the  oversite  authority  vested 
with  the  Secretary  of  Edncatioai.  ^  1 

NASFAA  commeiES  the  Chairman  for  several  of  the  changes  that  hiave  been  pro^ 
posed  for  the  GuaraiKeed  Student  Loan  Pn^ram.  Like  our  colleague«iwith  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Hig%r  Education  Loan  Programs,  we  strongly  favor  the  repeal  of 
^e  5  percent  originat^n  fee  and  establishment  of  a  Lender  of  Last  Resort  Program 
in  each  state.  We  ar^J^concemed,  however,  about  the  impact  that  the  reductioti  in 
the  special  allowance  x?iay  have  upon  commercial  lenders.  As  you  kriow,  a  study  was 
conducted  in  AprU  of  1983  by  a  subcomniittee  of  the  National  Commission  on  Stu- 
dent Finacial  Assistance,  to  examine  the  consequences  of  changing  the  method  for 
determining  the  quarterly  rate  of  the  special' allowance.  After  holding  hearings  and 
conducting  research  on  the  subject,  the  subcommittee  unanimously  recommended 
that  the  special  allowance  formula  should  be  retained  in  its  current  form  at  this 
time.  Their  recommendation  was  based  upon  evidence  that  any  reduction  in  the  spe- 
cial allowance  would  r^ult  in  disruptions  in  the  supply  of  educational  loan  capital 
and  reductions  in  lender  participation  in  the  loan  prc^ram.  They  also  noted  that 
they  was  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  lender  profits  from  the  current  speciid  al- 
lowance^ formula  ^ere  excessive.  Therefore,  we  would  recommend  that  the  current 
formula*  of  90  day  T-bill  plus  3.5  percent  be  retained. 

We  also  note  tliat  HR  5240  increases  the  annual  loan  limits  for  undergraduate 
students  to  $3,000  per  year  and  up  to  $7000  per  year  for  graduate  or  prof^ional 
students.  While  many  of  our  members  favor  an  increase  in  the  annual  lo^  limits, 
this  is  an  area  in  which  there  are  widespread  differencesi  of  opinion.  As  Previously 
noted,  NASFAA  is  very  cdncemed  ^txiut  increajsing  student  iiidebtedness  aid  ability 
^f  many  of  these  students  to  satisfactorily  handle  their  loan^repayment  otfcgations. 
Additionally,  we  are  concerned  that  if  student  loan  volumes  increase  sul^tantially, 
prograxn  costs  for  the  GSL  Pn^pum  will  rise,  thus  making  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
adequate  appropriatiotis  for  the  grant  programs.  However,  we  also  are  concerned 
that  the  current  annual  GSL  loan  maximums  of  $2,500  for  undergraduate  students 
and  $5,000  for  graduate  and/or  professional  students  are  itxsufficient  for  ma^iy  stu- 
dents who  have  elected  to  enroll  in  higher  priced  institutions  or  prc^rams.  As  such, 
these  students,  many  of  whom  are  not  eligible  for  Pell  Grants,  certainly  need  access 
to  adequate  loan  capital.  The.  increases  proposed  in  liR  5240  would  greatly  help 
many  of  the«e  students,  but  even  with  these  increases  there  will  still  be  studejits 
and  families  who  will  need  additional  source  of  capital.  This  will  continue  to  be 
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true  for  many  of  our  older  independent  students,  who  often  have  dependent*  of 
their  own,  snd  for,  some  gratduate  and  profi^jonal  students  who  must  rely  alniofit 
^"^^-f"  ^e^i their  educational  expenses.  While  we  realize 
lllif r authontv  for  the  Secretary  to  w^ve  the  loan  limitations  and 
t»tabhsh Jusber  hmjts  for  students  engaged  w  sptjcialized  training  requiring  exceiv- 
tionally  high. coste  of  education,  we  do  not  believe  that  such  action^wilToccur,  unle« 
the  law  requires  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  impleipehUhis  provision  Our  own 
Association  has^^previously  asked  the  Departroat-S^^isSKsh  iuch  stan^ 
professional  students  based  upon  the  same  authority  contained  in  cAr^nt  law.  The 
Department  has  jgnomi  such  requests  believing  th^t  it.  Would  only  ^d  to  the  grow- 
ing costs  of      GSL  PiSognun.  While  there  is  no  doubt  that  such-isihe  case  thffeJt 
fi^h^  giat  many  of  these  students  desperately  need  higher  loa^  limits,  if  they  are 
«go  iig  tube  able  to  finance  the  educational  costs  associate jwtlTsuch  programs  We 
Iwlieve  that  these  problems  will  become  even  more  prevalent  in  the  next  few  years 
if  something  IS  not  done  to  address  the  issue.  NASFAA  realizes  that  there  ar«  iiSr 
policy  and  financial  questions  regarding  whether  or  jiot  to  increase  ^udent  loan 
hnjits^  but  many  students  and  families  simply  will  not  be  able  to  financTpoetsecond- 
ai7  education  in  the  coming  years  without  a  realistic,  rdidily  available,  Sad  sound 
C  SStffi'^te  amount  of  capital  that  are  needed  to  cover  rising 


NASFAA  would  therefore  support  merest  increases  to  the  esxistifig  GSL  annual 
and  aggregate  loan  limiti..  J\irther,  the  Subcommittee  should  give^^^aS  to 
"•^^^ci^^-  ^^^"^  aggregate  loan  limits  for  profession^  students. 

NASFAA  aiw  IS  concerned  that  HR  5240  requires  all  GSL  applicaats  to  undergo  a 
fiti|||ial  needs  tost  m  accordance  with  the  provision  outlined  in  Section  4S2.  Wdle 
viwppf  appreciate  that  the  mcluslon  of  this  requirement  is  to  insure  that  students 
thardo  not  ne<*d  loans  were  receiving  them,  we  are  concerned  that  the  provisions 
.  contained  in  Section  482  will  ebmmate  from  eligifaiKty  many  middle-income  family 
students  who  are  cuffently  e  igible  and  who  are  ii^need  of  such  loans.  Under  tte 
current  nrovisions  individuals  whose  family  a4justed  gross  income  is  $30,000  or 
more  wHo  are  applying  only  for  a  GSL,  and  not  other  forms -of  Title  IVaid.  may 
have  their  eligibility  determmed  based  upon  a  needs  iest  that  excludes  from  wnsid- 
eration  a  family  8  assets.  As  such,  many  families  whose  children  would  not  qualify 
for  Pell  Grants  or  campus-based  funds  because  of  the  standard  contribution  expect- 
ed from  their  assets  as  well  as  income,  are  able  to  receive  a-QSL.  This  is  truT^f 
.maiuE  older  mdependent  students  as  well,  «  "^ue  oi 

H6wev«Sr,  if  family  assets  are  included  in  the  formula  for  determining  their  eligi- 

I  I'  families  and  students  will  no  longer  qualify  and  therefore  Snll 

not  have  the  cash  flow  to  enable  the m  to  meet  the  edui^tional  expenses  \ 

It  a  needs  test  is  to  be  imposed  upon  all  students  who  apply  for  a  GSL,  then  that 
SisS  ■  f8»t"ctive  than  the  test  used  to  deteiS  eligibility  for  gra^t 

We  should  also  point  out  that  if  you  have  all  students  undergo  aTinancial  needs 
t^t,  then  there  IS  no  reason  to  automatically  exclude  frbm  .eligibility  a  student 
whose  family  adjusted  gross  mcorae  is  in  excess  of  $65,000.  We  (^^ously  mtwt 
people  wiU  not  qualify  at  this  level,  there  are  families  in  high  c«!t  areas,  in  which 
two  working  parents  could  easily  have  an  income  in  excess  of  $€5,000,  but  who  also 
have  three  children  m  college  at  the  same„time.  Such  a  family  may  need  a  GSL  far 
So^^k"-  ^T^y  o"^y  child  in  school,  and  have  an  income  level  of 
*fn^,;?2^;i,°^'"'i'^^  ^  purpose  of  ha«ng  a  need  test  is  to  establish  equity  and  to 
insure  that  only  people  who  need  the  funds  receive  them.  This  flan  be  accomplished 
without  imposing  other  restrictions  that  will  unfairly  penalize  those  deservins  fami- 
lies who  have  umque  circumstances.  v««,i»xu«  ijuui 

In  addition  to  these  general  concerns  about  HR  5240,  we^also  have  a  number  of 
more  technical  issu^  that  should  be  raised.  While  it  is  not  necessary  to  addre«8  all 
of  th£^  issues  atthis  Unife,  we  would  like  to  express  our, concern  about  Oie  pSpoS^ 
provision  included  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  that  limits  an  undergradikti^ 
dent  8  eligibility  to  five  years,  We  can  understand  that  the  purpose  of  thi*  provision  ' 
IS  to  insure  that  students  are  advancing  towaid  their  degr^  d^ekve  in  a  reasona- 
ble  penod  of  time,  however  the  existing  law  already  requiraj  schools  to  establish 
standar^  of  satisfactory  academic  prepress  and  to  measure  a  student's  ^rbgresa 
toward  those  standards.  This  is  why- in  &e  Education  Amendments  of  1980,  Wf^ 
year  eligibility  limitation  was  dropped.  While  our  membere  certainly  support  the 
priHcipie  that  student  aid  recipients  have  a  responsibility  to  use  such  funds  only  for 
educational  Pjirpos^  and  to  apply  themselves  toward?  their  academic  endeavore.  we 
are  concerned  that  this  limitation  ^ill  once  again*|d.  administrative  complexity  to 
the  program  that  is  unnec<»sary.  The  facts  are  tfaaT^ery  few  students  receive' PeU 
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Gnxxt^  for  more  than  five  yeare,  and^  when  they  do  it  i*  usuaUy  because  of  umgue 
circuxiistance«  that  a  school  ^las  determined  are  appropriate  for  tliat  student,  io 
again  impose  a  federally  operated  monitoring  and  tacking  system,  sinular  to  what 
listed  prior  to  1980,  is  ndt  ouJiy  unn©ce«Nary  but  counter  to  the  goals  of  simplifica- 
tion statwi  in  tjt©  bill  _  ^       ,     .  ^  .  J  •         t3  n 

We  also  are  concerned  about  the  new  defimton  tliat  is  bemg  proposed  m  the  reii 
Grant  Program  to  define  '^independent''  strident.  While  NASFAA^has  previously  en^ 
dorsed  the  concept  of  extending  the  existing  criteria  to  include  one  more  calendar 
year,  we  believe  that  to  criteria  being  proposed  will  be  very  difficult  to  administer,  ' 
because  -of  the  requirement  to  show  proof  of  an  independent  source  of  income  equal 
to  at  least  $4,700  during  such  immediate  preceding  year.  This  requirement  seems 
reasonable  frorti  a  policy  standpoint,  but  it  will  be  an  administrative  nightmare  to 
adminsiter,  when  it  comes  to  «igsiguing  application  forms  and  writing  instructioiis. 
We  ^  are  concerned  that  wUie  veterans,  graduate  students,  and  people  over  Z4 
years  of  age  axe  autoniatically  julteed  to  be  ^^independent,"  no  provision  is  provided 
to  extend  the  same  exception  to  individuals  with  dependent  children  who  are  under 
24  years  of  age,  or  those  person* whoee  natural  ^parents  are  deceased  or  who  are 
wards  of  the  state.  Perhaps  the  definition  did  not  'mean  to  exclude  theei^  individuals, 
but  it  would  appe^ir  to  read  that  way*  1, .  ^„ .  ^    mi      ^        *  x 

tn  conduflipn,  Mr,  Chmrman,  let  me  jsay  that  NASFAA  will  be  happy  to  work 
with  you,  the  other  membere  of  tJie  Subcommittee  and  the  staff  to  review  the  Com- 
mitteiB  print  for  other  technical  issu^.  In  fact,  one  of  our  own  Committees  ha$  al- 
ready completed  a  tiiorouglgi^view  of  the  existing  Title  W  pn^tams  in  an  effort  to 
identic  specific  problems  Aat  should  be  ^dressed.  Many  of  these  proposals  have 
.  been  uicorporated  into  theWhnical  recommendations  that  were  provided  to  the 
Subcommittee  by  the^ation^tudent  Aid  Coalition.  OtWere  are  attached  as  an  Ap- 
pendix to  this  statemeiirS^K>pe  that  these  tmimmendations  will  be  carefully 
considered  as  vou  work  tow^Otonal  reautliorization  biU.  Thank  you  for  PJ^^^ing^ 
me  the  opportunity  to  appeaT^fcre,  you  today,  and  please  note  Uiat  NAbl*AA 
shares  this  Subcommittee's  camiSittii^t  to  developing  and  maintaimng  a  viable 
and  efficient  set  of  student  aid  programs  that  will  appropriately  meet  the  needs  of 
our  nation's  po*ftsecondary  education  studenta-  I  will  be  happy  at  this  tune  to 
answer  any  questioiis  that  you  or  the  Suba)mmittee  members  may  have. 
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TKCllNICAI.  AMKNOMKNTS  PEOPOfiXn  TO  THX  KXimNa  TTTLK  IV  STV^KNTT  FINANCIAL 

ASSlSTANCJe  PEOGUAMS  ' 

Prvgram:  Pell  Grant 

Statutory  ciUjtioTi.-^Al\(ixl{lXh).   \  ,  'vy 

/ijsae— Extoiision  of  Authorization  and  Establishment  pfh^  ^  . 

Stateimnt  of  i?ro5/tm. --Authorization  for  the  Pell  Grant  Prop^  ends  September 
30, 1985.  The  entitlement  concept  has  been  inherent  m  the  pn^am  sim^  its  mcejv 
tion,  however,  funding  limitations  over  the  past  several  years  have  prohibited  eligi- 
ble students  from  receiving  the  maximum  amount  authorised  under  the  program. 

Hecorhrriended  c/ian^:— Authorization  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program  should  be  ex- 
tended ifetil  the  next  anticipated  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  ot 
1965,  as  amended.  To  ensure  that  deserving  and  needy  students  revive  the  full 
amount  for  which  they  are  eligible,  the  program  should  be  designated  as  a  true 
entitlementf  thereby  ensuring  the  availabilit;^  of  grant  funds  for  fmancially  needy 
jr  students. 

'..y^.SlcUuiary.  citation.-^.  Al^^^  .....  

^  f-  /f^w^.— Maximum  Aihounta  Authorized.  ^  ^ 

Statement  of  problem.— T!he  costs  of  <*taining  a  poetsecondary  education  will  con^ 
tinue  to  increase  annually.  In  ordap  to  ensure  a  reasonable  balance  between  grant, 
loan, 'tod  work  prc^ams  needed^ -assist  financially  :Jieedy  students,  incremental 
increk^Si/fehe  maximum  amount"  authorized  toder  tJie  prc^am  must  be  enacted. 
Reasonable  increases  in  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  will  he^p  to  reduce  the  number  of 
needy  students  currently  participating  ui  the  program  who  would  be  made^  meiigibie 
from  year  to  year  because  of  slight  increases  in  tlieir  family  mcome. 

Recommended  c/ia?i^t\— Increase  the  maximum  grant  founts  mcrementaily  and 
confon^  the  academic  years,  which  are  tied  to  thoee  ainounts,  with  the  extended 
authorization. 

Statutory *ciiation. Sec.  411(bX3XB). 

issue —Reduction  of  Pell  Grant  Amount. 
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statement  pf  pwbUm^—The  aUtute  currentJy  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  establish 
a  schedule  of  mJuctioias  for  a  st^wfcnt  whose  faniily  contribution  is  more  than  $200, 
in  any  fiscal  year  that  insufficient  funds  are  appropriated  to  pay  maximum  aWArds 

Recommended  cAo^,— The  reduction  schedule  is  Unneceitoy  if  the  program  is 
establuOied  as  an  entitlement  and  should  be  repealed. 

Siatuk)ry  citutioru--:SGC.  m(hX5XAHB}. 

/s*U£, —Threshold  Levels. 
^  Statement  cf  problem.--Tbe  statute  currently  ties  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award 
ft>r  each  fiscal  year  to  funding  for  the  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity 
Grant,  the  College  Work-Study,  and  the  NaUonal  Direct  Student  Ixian  iSx^rams, 
Ihese  threshold  levels  ai^  not  Observed  and  therefore  serve  no  purpose, 

itewnwiende^  chan^,^nep&^  the  statutoiy  requirepi^t  that  tie«  Pell  Grant 
maximum  awards  to  campus-based  fimding  levels. 

Prvgrank-  Supplemental  educational  opportunity  gmjU-  .  > 

Stomtpry  cito^w^— Sec,  413B(aX2XBX 

/s«i#-—Minimum  Award  and  Uneven  payments. 
.   Statement  (?/'pnt?6i^/;L— Institutions  are  currently  prohibited  from  awardin^f  a  stu- 
dent a  Supplemental  Grant  that  is  less  than  $200  for  an  academic  year  In  addition 
while  not  addre^  in  statute.  Education  Department  r^mlatioas  pnjhijpdt  uneven 
payments  to  students  und^r  this  pipgram.  •  ^^^^^ 

E€conirmnded  chan^.--The  minimum  amount  atuboria^d  to  be  paid  to  an  eliirible 
student  under  the  ShOG  IVogram  should  be,  left  to  insUtutio'nal  discreticim.  While 
Ihe  statute  currently  allows  proportional  reduction  of  the  grant  .amount  for  students 
enrolled  for  less  than  a  full  academic  year,  some  institutions  have  experienced  audit 
exceptions  ior  this^practice.  Therefore,  the  minimum  grant  amount  should  be  left  to 
Uie  dxscreUon  of  the  institution.  In  addition,  students  often  incur  uneven  "costs  for 
particular  academic  terms  because  of  either  personal  or  academically  related 'rea- 
sons. Institutions  should  be  ^ven  flexibility  to  meet  these  demands  within  the  nec- 
essary constraints  of  the  student's  annual  coat  of  attendance  and  tlie  m^vim^^rn 
grant  amount 

Statutory  cUatiori.'-Soc.  use, 

Vssye— Administrative  Expense  Allowance.     ,    ,  * 

State7$utnt  of  problenLSectiom  489  and  488  of  the  current  statute  provide  for  the 
payment  to  mstitutions  of.  an  administrative  expense  allowance  under  the  SEOG 
i^rogram  and  the  transfer  of  funds  between  Uie  SEOG  and  College  Work^tudy  Pro-  - 
grams\  The  sections  governing  Uie  College  Work-Study  and  Natio^ia]  Direct  Student 
Loan  Programs  contain  specific  language':  r^rding  the  authority  to  pay  administra- 
tive exp^n^e  allowances  and  the  Collide  Work-Study  section  contains  language 
which  specjfically  allows  for  the  transfer  of  funds  to  the  SEOG  Program,  ^ 
^.  Recomrneuded  change.— C^m^ru^^  language  should  be  included  in  the  SEOG 
section  to  allow  for  payment  of  an  administrative  expepse  allowance  and  transfer  of 
funds  to  the  College  Work^udy  IVogr^. 

Frogrunv  State  student  incentive  grant  program 

Statutory  citatiofK— Sec.  41BA0>)(1).       \    .  . 
—Extension  of  Authorization, 

Statement  of  problenL—The  authorisation  for  the  SSIG  Pribram  expire  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1985,  While  some  ^^-ouid  arguQ  .that  the  program  has  achieved  its 
intended  purpose,  there  are  still  approximately  20  states  that  would  not  continue  to 
provide  grant  funding  if  the  Federal  matchiug  grant  was  eliminated- 

Hecommended  change.— This  program  has  provided  valuable  assistance  to  numer- 
ous ne^y  students.  The  matching  requiren^nts  should  be  retained  and  the  autiiori" 
zation  levels  increased. 

.    Statutd^dlatiQJi^'-Sec..Al^^l)(,Al&(m,  -  --   -  -   

Issue.— btskie  allocations. 

Statement  o/;?n36Ze/7i.— Currently^  the  formula  used  to  allocate  SSIG  monies  to 
states  allows  the  comiting  of  all  studenta  in  the  state  who  we  in  attendance  at  instl^ 
tutions  of  higher  education  even  though  students  enrolled  at  certain  types  of  institu- 
tions-are ineligible  to  receive  SSIG  funds. 

Recommended  chafige.:r-7he  laiiguage  in  the  statute  should  be  changed  to  disal- 
low the  mdusion  of  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of  higher'edudation  who  are  at 
the  discretion  of  the  state,  ineligible  for  £unds  under  the  S3IG^  P 

(guaranteed  student  loan  program 
Statutory  atatiQn^-S^ 
/sjfi^e— Annual  and  Aggregate  Loan  limits. 


Ma}fl>*<2XA)^-- 
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Statement  of  problem, — ^^Aimiu^  and  Hggre^ate  iSSa  iimita  under  the  GSL  Prograxa 
have  not  been  increased  for  several  year?.  NASFAA  is  very  concerned  about  student 
indebtednefi«  and  appropriate  balance  between  )grants>  loan»,  and  wofk  programs, 

Retommended  chari^.^Ahnusd  limits \under  the  GSL  Program  should  be  in-- 
jsreased  to  $3,000  an4l7,000  for  undergraduate  students  and  gradate  j^udents,  re^ 
spectively.  Aggregate  loan  linuts  ihouid  be  increased  to  $15,000  and  $35,000  for  un- 
d^irgxaduut*  and  graduate  study,  rtwpectivaly.  These  modest  increases  along  with 
reasonable  increase«  in  grant  and  worit  programs  will  contJ(fce  to  help  to  defn^  the 
cost  of  attending  poit*ecomiary  education  for  n©0dy  student*. 

SVa^^tory  c/ia/k./i.--Sec.  427(aX2XI);  428(b 

/s««e— Payment  of  GSL  Funds.  • 

Statement  of  profc^efn.-^Currently,  lendere  and/or  agencies  are  encouraged  to 
notify  institutions  when  »  borrower  has  been  approved  for  a  GSL,  but  many  do  not 
provide  this  notificatiou.  The  absence  of  such  knowledge  poses  problems  in  the  ^>ack'' 
aging  of  student  aid.  \.  •  .  j  '  ■  .  i 

R&:vmmend€d  cAm^.-^-At  the-  option  of  the  institution,  checks  should  be  made  - 
co^payable  to  the^student  borrower  and  the  institution  and  should  be  sent  directly  to 
the  institution.  :  *       .,     ^.  \ 

Statutory  citdtian,-^,  AiSf^nXEX  '  . 

/sswe. ---Accelerated  Repayment. 

Statement  of  probi€m.--'The  statute  in  this  section  requires  borrowers  to  request  a 
shorter  repayment  period  dujing  the  grace  period.  While  a  shorter  term  repayment  ^ 
option  is  ofTert^  elsewhere  in  the  statute,  it  seems  unpeoessary  and  inconsistent  to 
have  different  language  in  this  section. 

Recamnien4ed  change. --'Rep&&l  the  langiiage  requiring  borrowers  to  request  a 
shorter  repayment  period  during  the  grace  period  and  allow  such  r^eque§t«  to  occur 
at  any  time  during  the  tepayn^ent. 

Statutory  citatio7i.--Se!C.  '42SB(sO(ll  *  ^ 

/s««e,— Expansion  of  PLUS  El^biJity. 
•  Staten^nt  of  pnobkm.'^Veipen^ni  graduate  students  have' an  equally  difficult 
time  qfatainii:ig  funds  to  finance  theij::educat3y^.  Parents  of  such  students  may  ber^ 
willing  to  contribute  to  this  cost  but  ofwi^experience  cash  flow  problems  and  n^  a 
mechanism  to  help  alleviate  this  problem.  > 

Ii£Commended  chan^. -^T^xp^xxd  PLUS  eligibility  to  parents  of  dependent  gradu- 
ate and  ptofesfiioziai  students.  . 

Statutory  citation^SefC.  A2&B(dl  ^ 

/«ae,— NotificaUon  of  GSL  Approval-iJfT^pproval,  ^ 
Statement  o/ ^Althpiagh  current^^  required  by  statute,  lenders  and/or" 
agencies  do  not  always  notify  in^tuti<m»5when  a  Wrower  h^  been  approved  for  a 


Recommended  cAa;;^,— Require  the  lender  or  the  insurer  to  notify,  the  Institution 
that  certified  the  loan  application  gf  either  the. approval  or  disapproval  of  the  loan. 
Notification  of  the  approva)  of  a  loan  could  be  accomplished  by  transmiting  a  check 
for  the  loan  proceeds  directly  to  the  institution.  Otherwise,  a  copy  of  the  student's 
letter  of  approval  or  disapproval  could  be  sent  directly  to  the  institution,  V* 

Statutoty  citatio7h-^-Sec,  420(e0.    ^  ;  '  *  ' 

/s^ue.'-Cfehtact  vrith  Defaulted  Borrowers;  v 

Statement  of  pro6/^m*.— Concern  has  been  express  about  whether  appropriate  ef- 
forts are -being  made  in  some  cases  to  contact  defaulted  borrowers  before  they  are 
turned  over  to  the  Secretary  for  collection.  While  the  statute  currently  requires  in- 
vestigation of  due  diligence  in  such  casee,  additional' proof  may  b^  necessary. 
-  Kecommendrd  change. — Require  the  insurance  beixeficiary  to  submit  proof  that 
reasonable  attempts  ware  made  tq  locate  the"  borrower  in  such  cases  whefe  the 
whereabouts  of  the  borrower  are  unkttown  aad  proof  that  contact  was  xhade  with 
the  borrower  in  such  cases  where  the  location  of  the  borrower  is  know^, 

Statutoj^  citation.-^.  430(bX2XA);  (C)m^^ 

Is^ue:'-^v^Qhsa\ge  of  '  .  ^ 

Statefnekt  of  probiem.—T!he  Secretary  <:urrent}y  has  authority  to  enter  into  oxjp- 
erative  aj^eements  with  credit  bureau  organisations  providing  for  the  exchange  of 
information  concerning  ptudeifi  ^rrowers.  In  order  to  promote  responsive  repay- 
ment of  loans  covered  by  Fedmd  loan  insurance,  the  Secretary  may  in  some  cases 
have  to  result  to  a  similar  exchange  of  information  with  othir  federal  agencies. 

Recommended  chdnge.-^iye  the  Secretoj^^  authority  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  other  Federal,  agencies  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  r^po'hsible  repayment  of  loans  (^y&red,  by  Feckral  loaxt  insm- 


ance. 

Statut4^  eitatiotuSec.  43S(c) 
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/s*w<r.—Luan  Origination  Fee.  . 
'  T>  -^^^^^^^  ofprphlerfu—i:h&  loaii  uriginatioii  fee  wa«.  implemented  in  the  Omnibus 

Budget  Recwciliation  Act  as  m  mtcriin  meiitsure^^  t&iuc^  Federal  cosU  during  a 
period  of  high  intereftt  rates  and  iaflation.  Thi*  &e  i»  no  langer  a  n©ce«*dry  burden 
V  an  student*. 

>     R^mjtiended  c/wj/^.— Repeal  tBe  loan  ori^ation  fee. 

Other  GS£.  recomniendatU}ns.'--il)  Reinstate  provisions  for  losyv  consolidation  and 
expaiid  this  authority  to  include  othei"  eligible  entities;  (2)  S]ipand  loan  consolida- 
tion to  include  41II  Federal  student  loan  program*;  {3)  Require  a  lender-of-last-resojt 
.  prograin.  thfe  eligibility  criteria  of  which  do^  not  excwd  Federal  guidelines;  (4) 
Allow  msUtutions  to  multiply  disburse  GSU  and  retain  any  interest  earned  on  an 
^Tow  GSL  account  for  administrative  expenses;  and  (5)  Alloys  all  institutions,  at 
their  option,  to  disburse  GSL  proceeds  to  a  student  borrower  or  apply  all  or  a  por- 
tion of  the  GSL  proceeds  to  tiie  student  borrower's  ac«)unt  up  to  W  days  prior  to 
•  enrolkoent.  -  ,  --v 

^        Proj^rofTi:  Cdlie^e  work-study  *    .  " 

Statutory  citation, — Sec.  441. 
.     /s^ae—rrogram  Authorization,  ,  "  . 

'  Statepierit  of  pwblem.'-T}iB  College  Work-Study  Pn^am  is  authorised  through 
the  end  of  Jiscal  year  19S5  at  levels  which  have  never  been  appropriated. 

Reconwwnded  change,-^\end  the  prc^am's  auUioriiation  until  the  next  antici- 
gated  reauthorization  and  m^rease  the  levels  authorized  to  be  appropriated  .to  re- 
flect the  nicreasmg  need  for  available  dolW^to  employ  financially  needy  student^. 

Statutory  citatioK-Sec.  442(dXlX 

/5iw.--R©allotinent  orCk)llege  Work-Study  Funds, 
,  StQtenmit  of  /;ny6/em/— College  Work^Study  funds  allotted  to  a  state  which  have 
not  been  grant^^d  to  an  eligible  institution  by,  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
^  they  were  appropriated,  may  be  realloted  by  the  Secretary.  The  only  restriction  is 

tlmt  the  faiit  50  ^percant  of  the-  funds  miMjt  be  allocated  to  institutions  for  use  in 
,  :  cooperative  eduction  programs.  Funds  reallotted  -under  this  section  remain  avail- 

able lor  use  in  thfc  next  fiscal  year.  Unfortunately,  this  reallocated  money  is  often 
awarded  to  institutions  too  late  in  the  academic  year  to  be  expended.  ^ 
^  ReeommerK^ed  c^an^^e— AdditionaKlanguage  should  be  added  encourage  the 
Secretary  to  reallocate  such  funds  inV  timely  manner.  Ftirther,  cooperative  educa- 
tion  is  n^t  a  ij^ed-based  program  and  while  it  is  certainly  worthwhile/ it  should -not  - 
be  co^mmfled"  with  College  Work^tudy  nor  should  it  be  funded  through  I'itle  IV. 
lio^  ^^^^"^  6houl^be  re-desigiiated  and  given  its  own  authority' for  appropria- 

Staiuiory  citatiofi.Scc.  WSihW. 

Expansion  of  College  Work^tud^  Employment 

Statement  of  pro5&77L'— Currently/  profit-making  institutions  of  poetsecondary 
eduaition  are  ;iot  allowed  to  employ  students  under  the  College  Work-StudyJ>^- 
gr^m  on  campus.  Students  attending  such  institutions  who  need,,£jiph3yiSent  to 
help  finance  their  education  are  forced  to  accept  joh&  olT-cahipu^r— "'■"^  ' 

Recommended  change.— Expand  College-Work  Study  employment  to  profit-making 
.   ,       institutions  of  poet^ondary  education  .with  the- restriction  that  employment  be  for 
tiie  institution  itseli  and  not  in  related  revenue  producing  activities  in  which  the 
institution  may  bo  involved. 

Statutory  eitatioru--^H:.  UZihXll 

/ifsue— Expanaion  of  the  Job  Location  and  Development  Program. 
a»  >?^/2^^^'^^*^'*^  of^p^o^/e/yL— Iiujiitutions  are  currently  limited  to  expenditures  of 
)?*iD,0<K)  or  10  percent  of  their  College  Work^tudy  allocation  Jhr  use  in  the  Job  Loca- 
tion luid  Development  I^rogram.  ^  - 
*      -          Recomfnernied  ehofi^.-Amteme  the  amount  and  percentage  allowable  under  the 
Job  Location  and  Development  Prc^ain  to  $50,000  or  20  perceiit  of  an  institution'^ 
ixjliege  Work^tudy  Program.  This  program  has  proven  to  be  extremely  successful 
and  institutions  sliould  be  allowed  the  opportunity  to  expand  it  further  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students. 
"             Statutoiy  citatiun,Six.  44^(bK4).    , . 
^              ^4>'ac.— Termination  of  Employment  Under  Uie  College  Work-Study  Program. 
y.            Statement  of  problem.— Vh^  current  statute  indicates  that  an  institution  may  not 
*     require  a  student  employed  under  the  College  Work^tudy  Program  to  terminate 
that  employment  during  a  seronrtir  (or  otlier  regular  enrollment)  at  the  time- 
income  derived  from  any  employment  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  student/s  need,  but 
wheirthe  excess  equals  $200  or  more,  continued  employment  canndt  be  subsidized 
With  College  Work-Study  funds.  This  represent*  sigiuficant  difficulty  f^r  those  insti-^ 
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tutions  that  have  little  or  hp  injititutionallyHiponsored  employment  program  with 
which  to  subsidi;^^  the  continued  employinent  of  such  studentsr.  In  ^iddition,  it  cr^- 
at€«  .aii  overaward  situation  which  has  result^  in  overly  pr^riptive  relations 
issutxi  by  the  Education  Departiaent  and  ioconsistent  interpretations  by  ti^  Depart- 
ment and  its  Regional  Offict^  v 

Recommendtd  chan^*e.—lhiB  tiection  should  either  be  repealed  or  specify  that  in* 
stitutionM  may  continue  »uch  employment,  at  their  option. 

Progmnu' Natiofial  dirgct  student  loan 
Issuc-^txien^ion  of  Authorization. 

StaUment  of  prvbhm.'—The  authorization  for  Federal  Capital  Contributions  under 
the  NOSL  Pii2gTaiii  expi*«»  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1985,  This  program  has  for 
many  yean*  assisted  financially  needy  students  in  thoir  pursuit  of  a  postsecondary 
education.  The  NDSL  Program  serves  &  group  of  students  who  may  lK)t  have  ready 
acc^  to  the  GSL  prc^am  and  who  must  borrow  to  finance  their  postsecondary 
eduofctions.  NSDL  i*rogram  funds  are  administered  by  institutions,  the  personnel  of 
which  are  in  the  beet  positions  to  know  and  be  iwnsitive  to  the  unique  needs  of  their 
student  populations. 

Recvmnunded  change --"Vhe  NDSL  l^ogram  authorisation  for  Federal  Capital 
Contributions  should  be  extended  until  the  next  anticipated  reauthorization  to  allow 
for  flexibility  at^^the  institutional  level  in  awarding  the  most  beneficial  mix  of  funds 
to  the  students  it  serves.  '  . 

Statutory  citatiofLSGi:,  4^tO(5X 

J»9ue,*^iiVSL  Assi^^nments.   .  ' 

Slafe^w?/iir  o/^  /wfe/em,-r-I>ofault«i  NpSL  not«t  an?  currently  not  eligible  for  as- 
signment to  the  EfiucatioflhjDepartment  unUl  they  have  been  in  default  for  at  least  2 
yeai«. 

tiewmniended  cAa/;^.— Allow  defaulted  NDSL  notes  to  be  assigned  to  ,the  Educa- 
tion Department  after  1  year  in  default.  This  change  would  move  the  defaulted  note 
into  assignment  in  a  more  timely  manner  and  provide  for  a  more  reasonable  chance 
of  collection  by  the  Secretary. 

Statutory  citation,  --Sec.  463(aX5>&(B). 

Is^ue. — Depository  for  NDSL  Collections. 

Statement  of  /w^6&m.--CurrentIy  the  statute  requires  that  funds  collected  on  an 
NDSL  be  deposited  in  the  general  fmid  of  the  Treasury. 

JRecomiTwnded  c/ia/i^.— NDSL  fwmda  collected  should  remain  available  for  distri- 
bution to  institutions  as  a  part  of  the  Federal  Capital  Contribution  until  the  clc^  of 
the  second  fiscal  year  next  succeeding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  sums  are  collect- 
ed, UiUs  providing  for  the  reallocation  of  such  collect^  funds  to  institutions  to 
relend  to  needy  apd  deserving  btudenta,    .  , 

Statutory  citation.ScdQ3(c-^l).  ^    *  * 

'  Itfsue. --Exchange  of  In  fornmtion. 

Statement  pf  problenL-^Hh^  statute  currently  gives  the  Secretary  autlxority  to 
enier  into  cooperative  agreemsnts  with  ctedit  bureau  organisations  to  provide  for 
the  exchmige  of  information  concerning  defaulted  student  borrowers. 

Recommended  cAarj^e— The  Secretary  s  authority  should  be  expanded  to  authfik 
ixe  the  exchange  of  information  on  defaulted  borrowers  with  other  Federal  agencfes 
to  assist  in  the  collection  of  such  loans,  '  r 

Statutory  citatwji,— Sec.  46A{cm(C).  J 

Zs^*4^e.— Minimum  Repayment, 

Statement  of  Problem.-'THio  f!ducaticn  Amendments  of  1980  r^ultod  in  the  estafa- 
-  Hshm'ent  of  tnuitipJe  loans  with  different  interest  rates^  grace  periods  ^i^  dsfarmeiit 
provisions.  To  keep  the  total  payment  of  th^je  loans  at  ^0,  the  law:  (1)  doe«  not 
allow  the  borrower  the  benefit  of  deferment  provisions  to*  which  he  or  she  is  enti- 
tled, (2)  makes  meaningless,  tlie  disclosure  information  the  borrower  receive  at  the 
exit  interview  (as  the  dollar  amount  of  interest,  number  of  payments,  and  repay- 
ment schedule  change  during  the  repayment  of  each  Iten),  and  ,  (3)  increases  institu- 
tional coets  as  repayment  schedules  ar6  r^iculatad  by  band  or  computers  or  rspro- 
grammed  tx>peatedly  during  tiae  repayment  period. 

Ueeommended  change.— Allow  institutional  flexibility' with  respect  tq.the  $30  mnv 
imum  repayment  when  differing  terms  and  conditions  exist  On  difierent  loans  for 
the  same  student.  Statutory  citQtidn.-Sec.  4G8  and  Sec,  469, 

/^ijue- 'Alternative  Source  of  Funds  &  Recapture  of  Current  Loan  Fund  Balance. 

Statement  of  problem.— Them  sectipns  were  enacted  in  the  19&0  amendments  and 
liave  never  been  implemeaited. 


■ .  ^45  ■  ■    ■  ,     .  _ 

i'rogrant:  Gvneral  provisiom 

Statutory  cita^n.-~Sec.  481ib)  &  (cX  '     'S  • 

.  ^    /s*u<;.— Ability  WBenefit. 
.     *  prvbkm.-'Vhs  requirements  impoaed  on  institutions  by  the  Educa- 

&Sf£^'*'""!5^  f         ^  ^^"ity  t«  ^-'^^fit  provision  are  overly 

burdeiisoine  and  %jec«»ary  Satisfactory  academic  pi^ess  provisions  provide  suf- 

SSSJ^bSS^^^^^^ 

fl«ym^7{e/icJ«^  c/ja/ji,v. —Repeal  the  ability 
>  -S/ti/wiyry  "taJic«.— -Sec.  482. 

Need  Analysis.  -  ■ 

o/ problsnu—'nie,  current  need  analysis  provisions  have  never  been  ef^ 

^''-  K^'^'^^T^^^^t:^  ^  ^^""^^"^  wnstrainta  in  the  programs.  The  analysis 
in  the  Pell  Grantrl^%>grmn  js  not  a  reasonable 
\  ■        ins  a  family's  contribution  and  should  not  be  presented  as  such,  but  Ser  aJTSJ- 
Uomng  inechamsm  for  iijadequat4s  Federal  funds  «h»  a  ra 

I  ""^''f^  '^^a/s^.-Posighate  tlie  Uniform  Methodology  as  tlie  sinifle  nation- 

f  ansUysjs  system  ataiidard  for  measuring  a  family^s  ability  to^onSute 

toward  po«t«econdary  educational  expenses.  Specific  program  eligibility  criteria  fw 
mdividual  programs  such  as  the  Pell  Grant  or  GSL  h-^ams  s£uki  be  S  into 
•  tiie  system  to  accommodate  funding  deviations,  »^  »**'vmi      wuiu  mio 

*  Statutory  c{tation.~Sec.  482(cXl), 

/«»Me— Dependency  Status.  •  ' 

Statejnent  of  prybl€rn.~Ti^  current  statute  allows  for  a"beparate  treatment 
married  students  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  independence.  ' 

Becamniended  c^;^^^Repeal  the  provision  and  treat  all  students  the  samie  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  indepeifdence. 
Statutory  cetation.—Sec.  i^cX^.  '  .  - 

/ssue.—Definitio/i  of  IndependsAt  Student.  ' 
Statement  of  prvblenu-Muc/dehata  has  occurred  over  the  defmition  of  an  inde- 
'if^f       student,  Thecuironj^tatute  leaves  this  detenninatioa  to  the  regxilations  of 
Secretary  thus  aitewi^br  changes  from  year  to  year.  . 
itetamniended  ch^ge.-'the  definition  of  independent  student  shoiild  be  written 
into  the  statute  as  fon^s:  / 

The  coniponents  cu^r^t/^  used  to  assess  a  student's  independent  statua  (relation- 
ship  with  parentg4nthe*eas  of  residing  at  home  with,  beiug  claimed  as  a  Federal 

J^^'^Kfti^fT^^S^^'T^'^S^.^'^^'^''^^  support)  should  be  retained.  Changes 
,     to  the  test  fo/ independency  should  include:  (1)  the  dollar  amount  which  a  student 
receiver  trom  the  parent(s)  ihould  be  identical  to  that  amount  which  is  allowed  an- 

v^^  In^f^^^^'H^  ^"^^  '^^'"''^''^  ^  exemption;  (2)  an  additional 
base  year  should  be  added  £o  the  current  criteria  used  to  assess  independence.  The 
detnution  of  independence  fehoald  be  used  consistently  for  all  lltle  IV  student- aid 
prc^rams.  -  /  " 

Statutory  citation.— Sec.Am&iS)  Sc.  mSi&XtXk). 
/s*ue.— Satisfactory  Ac^emic  iS-ogress. 

Statement  of  probkm.-The  current  statute  specifie*  that  in  order  to  receive  Title 
y  /"r*^*  «  maintaining  satisfactory  academic  progress 

u,t l^n  S iw^'^JyJ^  P"""^^'  according  to  the  standards  of  tfie  instt 

■  -    ■      ^tln^S  ^°!^"J  ^'"'^  ^""^'^  appear  to..ullow  the  institution  tl 

establish  its  own  standards,  which  m  many  cases  for  Title  IV  student  aid  art  mo5^ 
■^^""^        for  students  not  on  aid,  iSducation  Department  interpretation  have 
'    l^f^  unnec^ry  and  unsubstantiated  provisions  which  have  resulted  in  inutitu- 
ons  lowering  their  standards  for  Title  iV  aid  recipients.  The  Department's  regula- 
'      .   .         have  extended  far  beyond  the  eommunUy's  interpretation  of  legislative  intent 
■    pS,-n.;^r*  '^'S^^-^J!'"^*"?  ^'i  institutions  and  students  which  are7oi^rary  to  the  ' 
f  >r^f  Academic  Progress  accepted  and  implemented  by  the  com- 

mumty.  the 4Jepartnient^  fol- example,  requires  institutions  to  comider  a  stud^^^^ 
academic  perfon^ance  prior  to  the  receipt  of  Title  IV  aid  and  during  periods  of  non- 

^^l^  7  J^'^^^lt ^'^  penalizes  a  student  by  enforcing  provisions 

jelated  to  receipt  of  Title  IV  aid  upon  him  or  her  during  tiine*  when  He^  or^e  is 
not  receiving  such  aid.  ^    *=  vi.»iiu« 

oii^'^f  f^'I^,'-'^*"'**'"^.'^^'^  the  language  to  specify  that  the  Title  IV  student- 
SivS  ?ich  ^d        "^"^^     nmiiUin  satisfactory  academic  progrew  while  re- 
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Statutory  citalion.— Sec.  4BHa).  . 

/s««e.'--<Sti3«n8hip  as  a  Conditio*!  of  Eligibihty.       "     .  j~„<, 
Statemmt  of  p7vbkut.-~Citm>mhxj>  in  not  currently  a  ctitena  used  m  determinuig 
elSibiUty  for  'ntle  IV  aid  even  tJwu«h  regulations  of  the  Education  Departwent. 

.  "  citizenship  io  the  elipbil.ty  criteria  for  recdpt  of 

title  ly  aid  and  use  the  IMucation  Depjwtroent'ii  regulatory  1^^^^ 
^  Statutory  citatwn.-'Sec.  4Wl{n).  . 

Itsut — Maintenance  of  liCvel  ol  Wiort-  _  ,     ,  ■ 

Statement  ^fvrobkm.--Re<iuctiom  in  funding  by  States  and  private  orgamiations 
have  made  it  ififficuH  for  institutions  that  previouiily  have  included  euch  funds  in 
-     th^ r  m^nt^nance  of  level  of  effort  to  make  up  tliis  difierence.  Wh.le  the  Secretary 
has  tlie  authority  to  waive  these  requirements,  he  hasjiot  chtmn  todo  so  lornmily. 
cftan^rt'.  "Repeal  the  requirements  of  this  section. 

Statu.tory  citation.—Sec.  487(bXlXA). 

/jMfue.—iieasonable  Margin  for  Error.  i-  •        *■    ■  i 

■  Statement  of  probkni.- AdtninvstratWe  errors  on  the  part  of  institutions  where 
abuse  is  not  a  qu««tion  have  resulted  in  small  amounts  of  liability  being  assesftod 
.     institutiom  and  complicated  procedura*  beiii*. implemented  by  tlje  DeparUuent  for-, 
the  collection  of  such  amount*.  .  j       -r  iv  » 

Becomniended  change.~Mlow  for  a  reasonable  margin  for  error  and  specifv  tJiat 
institutions  not  be  held  fiscally  liable  up  to  a  certain  amount  which  might  be  ex- 
pressed as  a  percentage  of  total  Title  IV  dollars  received  or  a  sliding  p«rcentafic 
bused  on  the  sixe  »f  the  institution's  Title  IV  aid. 

Statutory  citatim-Scc- , 

/«su«f.— Administrative  Allowance.  ^  .      ■ ,      *  x^.^u^aa; 

Statement  of  profe/e»s.~-Institutions  aie  continually  being  asked  to  absorb  addi- 
•  tional  administrative  requirements  brought  ahout-*^nman\y  by  regulations  and 
guidelines  imposed  by  the  Education  Department.  These  roquireinenta  are m  many 
cases  over  andXve  those  mandated  by  Congress,  but  neverthaless,  tliey  must  be 
adhered  to  and  often  implemented  without  sufiiciemt  leadtime.  _ 

Recommended  c/ian^i'.— Increase  the  administrative  allowance  for  the  fitle  IV 
student  aid  programs  to  reflect  the  increased^^ coats  of  administeruig  the  programs, 

Mr.  BLAKEY.'  krSCka^pbell.  V  _ 

STATEMENT  OF  KOGEikCAMPBli^rPHESlDENT,  NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COLLEGE  ADMISSIONS  COIJNSKLORS 

Mr.  Campbeix.  Thank  you.  ^  , 

Nv  name  is  Roger  Campbell.  I  am  currently  serving  as  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors, ' 
an  organization'^ which  includes  some  3,000  practitioners  who  are 
engaged  with  students  - in  the  transition  that  they  make  from 

I  did  submit  written  te&timony  and  I  would  hope  that  that  may 
be  included  in  the  official  record  of  today's  hearing. 

Mr.  BiAKBY.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record.  ^  u-n 

Mr  Campbell,  I  am  here  to  focus  on  onekdunension  of  the  bill, 
•  -  which  is  looking  to  the  thought  of  creating'a  national  center  for 
postsecondary  educational  opportunity.  My  perceptidijof  the  intent^ 
of  this  provision  is  to  encourage  the  development  of  cSliaborations 
among  professional  young  groups  and  to  reduce  the  possibility  that 
students  will  be  denied  access  to  postsecondary  opportunities  as  a 
result  of  inadequate  or  poorly  timed  information.  ■  ■  .  e 

1  think  that  has  been  a  Ropular  topic  that  has  cut  acrc«s  most  ot 
the  testimony  that  I  hav#feeard  today.  To  accomphsh  the  idea^ot 
'  creating  a  future  student  Jopulation  that  broadly  repr^ents  this 
country  both  in  terms  of  its  racial  composition,  its  socioeconomic 
composition  and  the  like,  it  is  obviously  imperative  that  adequate 
financial  aid  funding  exist;  that  early  information  about  appropri- 
ate academic  preparation  be  provided  to  students  at.  a -very  early 

-■'  759  , 
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time,  and  that  early  information  regarding  the  rules,  the  proce- 
dures and  the  \yisdom  of  both  be  available  as  another  imperative. 

In  my  vidw,  and  V  think  I  accurately  describe  the  view  of  my 
membershjjj,  acc^  and  choice  can  only  exist  as  a  possibility  if  stu- 
dents have  information  that.wili  help'  them  prepare  themselves  for  : 
college  entrance  in  the  best  possible  way  and  if  appropriate  fund- 
ing is  available  to  help  those  students  achieve -that  ambition.  Each 
of  the  professional  organizations  that  are  represented  here  can 
work  together  to  develop  an  agenda  to  serve  what  I  understand  to"  * 
be  the  intent  of  this  provision. 

I  think  that  there  are  informal  examples  of  that  type  of  collabo- 
ration taking  place  today,  every  year.  What  seems  to  be  necessary 
IS  a  central  focus,  tp  me  a  convening  mechanism  which  enables  our 
separate  interests  as  professional  organiasations  to  be  drawn  togeth- 
er.. .  ,  ^ 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  use  tw*o  strong  examples  of  activities 
that  are  presently  in  place  that  server  what  I  believe  is  the  be^t 
mtent  of  the  Congress  and  then  a  personal  example,  which  may  or 
may  not  But  in  any  event,  I  would  like'  to  identify  from  Mr. 
Smion  s  home  State  of  Illihois  a  person  who  I  recc^ize  as  one  of 
the  m||t  formidable  movers  of  students  from  fche-schools  to  colleges  ' 
that  i^an  think  of.  His  name  is  Mr.  Silas  Burneil.  He  is  cti^ntly  ' 
the  director  of  one  dimension  of  the  community  services  working 
out  of  an  apartment  building,  if  you  will,  in  the  vicini^^of  the 
nois  Institute  of  Technology. 

From  my  own  peraqnal  experience,  I  recognize  that  this  man  is 
reaching  some  4,000  to  5,000  clients  annually.  He  is  reaching  stu- 
a^Qts  who  are  a  part  of  what  is  usually  defined  as  th^  hard  core 
mner-city  segment -of  the  city  of  Chicago.  Thanks  to  his  commit- 
ments, there  are  many  of  those  students  who  are  finding  excellent 
opportunities  in  liigher  education  today  because  he  has  brought  to- 
gether the  process  of  applying  for  college  and  financial  aid  and  en- 
capsulated it  in  a  short  period  of  time. 

Another  friend  and  associate  I  could  refer  to  is  a  gentleman  from 
Los  Angeles  named  Jack  Wright,  who  works' with  Franklin  High 
School  there,  a  school  that  15  years  ago  w^s  90  percent  Anglo  and 
today  IS  60  percent  Kfispanic.  He  was  able  to  find  the  commitment 
to  stay  there  tolthe  point  now  where  Mr.  Wright's  commitment  to 
his  student  extends  well  into  the  evenings  and  weekends.  He  sits 
down  with  the  ittoiilies,  plans  individually  the  college  courses  for 
many  students,  the  financial  aid;  indeed,  there  are  many  students 
who  are  in  college  today  thanks  to  the  commitments  of  him. 

On  a  personal  note,  1  would  like  to  move  to  a  commitment  that  I 
feel  sort  of  describes  what  I  believe  has  been  discussed  here  in  the 
way  of  disseminating  early  information  about  college  plaiming. 
When  I  moved  to  Denver  this  fall,  I  intended  to  reach  members  of 
the  Denver  piiblic  schools  to  share  with  them  a  conviction  I  felt  for 
Wipmunicatin^  not  with  seniors  or  juniop  in  »high.  schooj,  but  to 
begin  counseling  families,  parents  of  eight  graders  to  help  them 
plan  an  appropriate  academic  experience  for  their  children's  sec- 
ondary education. 

The  first  meeting  that  was  held  included,  in  addition  to  myself, 
the  director  of  financial  aid  at 'the  University  of  Denver,  and^- 
other  gentleman  representing  an  interest  group  that  is  designed  to 
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help  famiiies  plan  financially.  We  met  with  an  audience  of  some 
200  people  and  I  felt  we  not  only  had  a  captive  audience,  but  we 
communicated  to  them  a  sense  that  there  are  p^^ibiHties  beyond 
high  school  Careful  planning  and  meeting  daily  is  entirely  the  key 
to  access  and  choice.  I  think  we  had  an  optimistic  evening  and  we 
had  an  enthusiastic  ixnd  responsive  audience. 

These  are  examples  of  what  I  think  is  possible^'and  nece^ry, 
and  I  believe  that  a  national  center  can  arrange  for  these  activities 
to  occur  on  a  vastly  larger  scale,  and  I  ^Ueve  it  strongly  shiwl^. 

Again,  I  think  the  key  ingredient  to  defming  what  the  popula- 
tion of  college  youngsters  might  be  like  in  5  or  10  years  is  tied  very 
much  to  the  levels  of  funding  that  the  Congress  can  support  for  fi- 
nancial aid  purposes,  for  needy  students,  agaixi  witii  your  encour- 
agement and  information  to  students,  parents,  and  school' counsel- 
ors,  wiAh  workshops  and  meetings  tiiat  are  organized  in  an  effec- 
tive manner,  and  we  must  stress  an  a4equate  preparation;  that  is, 
the  academic  preparation  of  the  students  to  increase  postsecpndary 
opportunities.  ,  '       .  , 

1  thank  the  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  present  this  testi- 
-  mony  arid  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 

iiave.  ^ 

Mr.  Blakey.  Tliank  you. 
,  [Prepared  statement  of  Roger  Campbell  follows:]  ^ 

Prkvared  Statkment  of  Rogkh  CaiUpskll,  Dkan  of  Admission  and  Financial  Aid, 

IjNIVKRSn^V  OF  D^NVKH  AND  inbsSIDENT,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COLiXGK  AoMl^ 
JWONS  CoiJNSIXOKS  > 

Mr.'  Chairman,  nienibers  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is  Roger  Campbell  and  1 
am  Dean  of  Admission  and  Financial  Aid  at  the  University  of  Denver.  Today  1  am 
spt^aking  to  you  m  President,  of  the  National  Association  of  College  AdmisaionB 
•  Couiisolors  (NACAC).  That  orKanization  consists  of  mure  than  3,000  school  gtJidance 
officials  and  college  admission  officers.  It  is,  as  the  name  implies,  national  m  scopt» 
ahd  our  membership"  is  concerned  m  well  as  involved  in  all  aspects  ot  the  transition 
studenta  face  us  they  move  from  schools  to  colleges*  '  ' 

*  Sixiaking  for  the  membership  of  the  NACAC,  I  to  commend  you  m  the 

strongest  po**feible  way  for  including  a  provision  in  H.R.  5240  which  cails  foi^the  for- 
mation of  a  National  Center  for  Postsecondary  Educational  Opportunity.  It  is  to 
that  specific  H^ment  that  I  would  like  to  address  my  testimony. : 

•  A  National  Center  for  Fostsecondary  Educational  Opportunitv  bvm^s  important 
^  credibility  to  the  legislation  ^ou  have  create.  Specifically,  it  illuminales  the  need 
'  for  information  students  require  and  it  gives  visibility  to  counseling  and  counselors. 

Mt  h«s  been  excruciatingly  painful  to  those  of  us  who  giiide  students  that  no  mention 
of  this  activity  has-been  included  in  most  vo^oi;  evaluations  of  the  American  hi^h 
schooUcondition  in  rt'cent  months.^  .       -     .  , 

in  my  view  the  concepts  of  access  and  choice  ar<!  substantially  improved  u  funds 
.  are  available  to  i^ist  n0edy  students  and  if  ,tliese  same  students  receive  timely  in- 
^  -4or!n«tii>nand  ni«mn|?i'u^couxiseL  '         ^  .    .        t  ^  i 

\      It  is  of  great  concern  U>  the  National  ACAC,  and  indeed  *>  what  apii>eam  to  be  a 
'  bipartisiin  interest  of  the  C^n^ess,  that  tjiere  is  an  urgent  need  to  improve  the. 
timeliness  and  quality  of  information  students  receive' with  respect  to  their  de$ire  to 
participate  ixx  postst?condary  education.  An  absence  of  concern  for  these  two  points 

•  would  k^d  us  to  an  educational  condition  that  includes  students  who  are  hornbiy 
underinformed  and  painfully  undc^rprepared.  Beyond  that  we  may  also  certainly  see 

.  that  large  segnients  of  the  American  public  will  continue  to  be  under-represent^  in 
the  various  menm  of  postsecondary  opportunity.  Frankly  speaking,  I  believe  a  Na^ 
tional  Center  for  Fostsecondary  Educational  Opportunity  could  reduce  matjy  ot  the 
problems  we  now  have.  Th^t  is  it  would,  in  n^y  opinion,  assist  the  Congress  ^xn  its 
desire  to  vastly  improve  the  quality  of  planning  information  ix>tential  participant, 
in  po^tsecondary  education  receive.  We  believe  your  decision  >  precisely  tlie  proac- 
tive poet^re  that  should  be  iipplauded.  •  ,  i 
Amoiifthe  inteHigence  this  type  of  National  Centei*  might  sh^ire  could  be: " 
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How  to  prepare  for  pceUjecondary  educatioiT  by  making  a  prouer  selection  of 
coui^  before  student*  enter  high  school:  Th«t  i3,  {he  cSr  ?oSdSvU^ncSu^- 
^h^  S"^  develop,nent  of  networks  between  middle  m.d  secoadaxy  ^VotS 
Bumv^  /i^/  f  appropriate  fimwciai  savings  alternative  in  oi^er  to  better 
support  a  student  who  enters  -  poetsecondkiry  education.  This  would  be  es^Slv 
v^^^,f  If^"^."  of  pre-high  school  students  who  wiU  Sen  hav'eit  Wfo£ 

yeans  of  tune  to  plan  as  well  as  to  save.  juiu 

off«r%Jfo/^^"^  ^^J?  H?*  opportunities  and  demands  that  postsecondary  options 
f '^I^.*  ''l^-  ""PP*"^  ^^'^  '^o*'""  t****-       student  who  is  well  prepar^  and  SveH 
matched  for  their  post  high  school  choice  will  have  a  vastly  impraJKiSty  of 
.  completing  the  .program  he  or  she  enters.  j' i^vr^veo  poewomiy  or 

reccgnke  aad  understand  the  variety  of  information  which  describes  oro- 
opportunities  financial  aid  possihilitim  and  the  eligibility  reqSStfTf 

Tf  there  is  au  advocacy  that  such  a  Center  might  support  it  would  be  that  inclu- 
xlrf  Jf«»r  counseling  systems  ai^  vitaI..TbL  of  iTwho  arTcSlSguS  iTthe 
S?^  fj^P."^^  enonnousgaps  both  in  counseling  services  atlShS^^and! 
mdeed.  in  the  numbe«  of  trained  counsetora  available  for  students  who  require 
^H^^  v:."  w"uid  be  among  my  strongest  hop^  that  a  National  Sr  fwSiSJ 
ondary  Mu«,tujnai  Opportunity  would  financially  and  intellwtuX  «upF«/Se  d^ 
SiTuntrv  4^^K  f  """^"^  and  faculti^to  train  school  coUnselSiiTSf 5 
the  country.  Such  twining  activity  has  been  a  natural  part  of  the  ACAC's  wmroi™ 
ment  to  counseiors  and  to  students  alike.  Ti^  ty&  of  toininK  I  i^fer  to  ?  wSk 
S  Wh°wf  IT  ^'^\'^'^  ^  Height  rangrfrom  a^^iS  to  a  fl  Sys 
m  length.  Such  actmty  would  also  bsr  greatly  enhanced  if^  NaUoiuU  Center  sliced 
a  supportive  role  in  developing  the  SRidanc*  materials  used 

cJLSi!?!  "f"'^  professional  experience  which  prOibpts  nie  to  say  that  poetr 

secondary  planning  fi-equently  occu«  $00  late  in  a  student's  high  school  exp^rie^^ 
It  18  aJAo  my  view  that  life  will  &  far  more  complicated  for  my  cMdm^  ffi  it  hS  '■ 
CvTJr  Lr  P^?^  '^f  tima  Haying  made  these  t^o  poinS  1  telS  that^jfaUo^S 
Center  for  Poetsecondary  EducaUonal  Opjxjrtunity  will  most  effectively  serve  the  in- 
terests of  Amenoui  citlaens-rand  indeed  what  I  believe  is  thrinS  ofthe  Con- 
gresfi-by  pr*»6mg  for  improved  infonnation  as  weU  as  earlier  and  better  Hiannimr 
on  the  part  of  students  and  their  famUies.  "«?»^  ouiu  i^u«r  ^lanmng 

The  National  Center  which  you  liave  introduced  in  H.B,  5?40  openly  supports  the 
participation  ot  trained  professionals  in  the  development  of  lie  t>S  oSS  a? 
t7^'"!olllf:i7"''l-P  '^^  tetiniony.  It  is  clear  tliat  fmancKd  ' 
torh.  college  admuaion  officers,  school  couiiselors  %nd  professionals  who  serve  the 
under-represented,  such  as  the  TRIO  organizations,  ai^  intended  to  WiciSite  iS 
the  activ^y  such  a  Center  would  orchestrate.  This  i^  precisely  wl^t  is^SS  a^d 
there  are  many  example*  of  succ^ful  coUaborations  by  professiomils  relremithiK 
thi-se  orgamzatjons  each^year.  However,  the  possibility  wLhH^K^24oK?  fo? 

of^mufL^fv  ht'^ °^r'*^'  f  ^""T'^  or  counseloi^SSSd  be  -  - 

f.Wf  A  ^^.^  f^^'^y  ""'^  available  to  those  who  need  it  badly.  Therefore,  a  fa^ 

ulty  i^an  bf  created  in  any  part  of  the  country  and  th^  Congress  4i  be  amired  that 

rlTiXy  ie   ""T"'  '"""^^        "^""^  "'"^  ""^^  urfSLSSg  anTthe 

In  sumnuiry  a  Nation^il  Center  for  Powtsecondary  Educational  Opportunity-would  ■- 
dt'JlYnlf'^'r      «t'«"^^ting  the  development  of  counseliiigmftenSs  for  stu- 
dents and  by  supporting  the  development  of  woikshop*  for  couiSelors.  It  would  aS> 
ZZelT  ^  '^''"'^  *    .  tiucouragt*  prograimfiing  for  students  in  a  direct  fashioS 

Mr.  BLAKJiY.  Dean  Payne.       '  >  X 

STATEMENT  OP  HAL  D,  PAY2^E,  PAST  PRESIDENT,  NATIONAL  ' 
COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OpPORtUNITV  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
DEAN  OF  DEVELOPMENTAL'SERVIQES.  OBERLIN  COLLEGE 
Mr'  Paxne.  Gentlemen,  '3Py  naine  is  Hh^Payne.  I  am  dean  of  de-^ 

velopmentai  services  at  Oberlin,-^^lIeg,e'm  OUrlm,  OH.  I  am  also 
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resident  of  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity 
A^ssociations  and  appear  today  on  behalf  of  that  organization. 
"*^ivery  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  come  before  you  today 
to  discuss  H.R.  5240.  I  will  address  my  remarks  to  subpart  1  of  part 
(c)  of  title  IV  goyemipg  the  special  programs  for  students  from  dis- 
advantaged backgrounds,  as  w6li  as  to  sectxpn  491  regarding  the 
national  center  for  postaecondary  opportunity' 

Like  .many  of  my  colleagues  on  the  panel,  I  hope  that  you  will 
note  my  written  rernarks  submitted  and  will  limit  my  comments. 
Mr,  Blakkv,  We  will  enter  those  into  the  record  in  their  entirety.' 
Mr.  Payne.  The  Council  fully  supports  isectioh  491  regarding  the 
center  as  drafted,  and  supports  the  TRIO  subpiart,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  section  474(dX2),  a  new  provision  which  gives  priority  in  spe- 
cial services  funding  to  certain  categories  of  institutions. 

For  a -number  of  voung  people  ai^d  adults,  the  only  obstacles  to 
college  attendance  &re  obstacles  of  an  economic  sort,  that  is  th^ 
studenta  simply  cannot  pay  the  entire  cost  of  posteecondary  attend- 
ance. The  student  fmanciai  ai^  programs  are  designed  to  addr^ 
^his  issue  of  relative  econoD^c  disadvantage,  and  yet  many  stu- 
dents, on  the  other  hand,  face  otetacles  to  cdllege  attendance  and 
graduation  in  addition  to  li^ck  of  fmanciai  resourcas.  These  obsta- 
cles include  lack  of  information  about  the  pc^tsecondary  options- 
which  are  available  to  them,  both  in;tef^ms  of  college  choice  and 
financial  aid;  lack  of  :  familial  and  peer  support  for  c<^tlege  attend- 
ance; lack  of  academic  preparation;  and  lack  of  self-confidence. 

Since  I  work  so  closely  wit^  students,  would  be  very  difficult 
for  me  to  talk  with  you  about  these  programs  witiiout  describing 
two  former  students  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  for  whom 
TiUO  programs  have  made  the  critical  difference  with  respect  to 
opportunity  in  this  society. 

Everett  Glenn  was  a  student  at  Oberlin  in  the  raid-seventies. 
enrolled  there  on  the  advice  of  a  counselor  in  the  Case  w^^tern  Re- 
serve Upward  Bound  Program  iin  which  I  was  a  participant.  Mr. 
Glenn  grew  up  in  one  of  the  worst  sections  of  Cleveland  and  at-^ 
tended  a  fairly  typical  inner  qity  high  school  where  he  was  a  C  stu- 
dent. 

His  older  sifter,  who  had  graduated  prior  to  him,  had  graduated 
second  in  her  high  school  class.  However,  she,  did  )»ot  h^.ve  the  in- 
formation that  is  disseminated  through  an  Upwatd  Bound  Program 
or  a  Talent  Search  Program,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  graduating 
second  in  her  class/she  did  not  attend  college.  / . 

Everett  received  tutoring,  counseling  dnd  extended  instruction  in 
writing  from  the  special  service  project  at  Obeifiin  and  al'ter  grad- 
uating from  Oberlin  College,  he  enroll^  in  and  later  'graduated 
from  the  law  school  at  Case  Western  R^rve. 

After  affiliating  with  two  highly  respected  law  firms,  one  in 
Cleveland  and  one  in  §an  Francisco,  b^  has  now  gone  oujt;  on  his 
own  to  establish  his  own  firm,  Super  Plus,  which  repre^nts  profes- 
sional athletes  and  maintain^  offices  in  Oakland,  Cmifbrnia;  Phila- 
delphia, and  Atlanta.  '        ^  ^ 

In  contrast  with  his  sister,  who  is  worki;ig  as  an  unskilled,  non- 
professional person,  Mr.  Glenn  has  benefitted  reriiarkably  from  ex- 
posure to  the  kind  of  information  and  training  that  w^  prdvided  in 
TRIG  programs.  \ 
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I  have  also  recently  become  acquairtted  with  Edward  Mestas, 
who  is  presently  an  intern  in  the  Comme'ree  Department,  He  grew 
up  in  a  si?iall  town  in  New  Mexico.  None  of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
had  finished  high  school.  •  ' 

He  was  recruited  into  the.  Upward  Bound  Program  through  an 
unusual  circumstance.  While  running  down  the  hall  to  escape  his 
high  school  principal  who  was  attempting  to  "paddle"  hiin  for 
being  late  to  class,  Mr.  Mestas  literally  bumped  into  the  Upward 
Bound  director.  Although  a  D  student  when  entering  the  program, 
he  eventually  graduated  from  high  school  with  a  3.7  average  and 
from  college  with  honors,  and  is  now  completing  a  MBA. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and  I^^r,  in  its  neport  ac- 
companying H.R.  5192,  referred  to  the  TRIG  programs  as  "an  i 
gral  part  of  the  student  assistance  prc^rams  aimed  at  achiei 
equal  educational  opportunity"  in  this  country.  Indeed, 'my  exp, 
ence  with  tliese  programs  tells  me  that  TRIO  is  in  some  wi 
wrapped  in  the  American  dream.  These  are  programs  that  ha»c 
demonstrated  their  potential  to  move  students  from  America's 
ghettoes  and  barrios  ,  into  its  classrooms  and  eventually  into  its 
board  rooms,  but  there  has  been  a  decline  in  educational  opportu» 
nity  in  this  country.  ' 

During  the  last  several  years,  "we  have  witnessed  a  substantial 
decline  in  educatiwial  opportunities  at  the  postsecondary  lievel. 
While  there  are,  orcourse,  some  structural  and  operational  prob^ 
iems  in  the  student  assistance  progriiir^  which  have  exacerbated 
this  decline,  the  principal  cause,  in  my  view,  has  been  the  loss  in 
the  real.vaiue  of  student  assistance. 

Since  1980,  according  to  figures  published  by  the  college  board, 
the  value  of  student  aid  in  this  country  has  dropped  by  21  percent.' 
Durmg  that  same'period,  the  value  of  the  TRIO  appropriation  has 
declined  28  percent.  As  a  result,  there  are  fewer  low-income  stu- 
dents on  campuses  today  than  there  were  10  years  ago,  despite  in- 
creases in  the  number  of  families  in  poverty.  It  is  in  this  context  of 
deep  concern  for  the  future  sf  equal  educational  opportunity  at  the 
postsecondary  level  that  H.R.  5240  must  be  examined. 

The  NCEOA  strongly  supports  the  authorization  levels  for  TRIO 
mcluded  in  the  bi^^.R.  5240's  authorization  levels,  while  cau- 
tious, do  allow  for  growth  in  TRIO  funding  and  such  growth  is 
needed- if  we  are  to  extend  these  programs  to  serve  a  significant 
part  of  our  eligible  population.  And  remember,  TRIO  projects  m 
this  countr;5r  right  now  are  serving  less  tlian  10  percent  of  the  eligi- 
ble population. 

.  Let  me  at  this  point  .also  commend  the  subcommittee  for  inclu- 
sion in  H.R.  5240  of  specific  language  whi«h  will  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  ^ve  recognition  to  an  institution's  prior  experience  in  con- 
ducting a  TRIO  project  in  malang  future  funding  decisions.  This 
language,  which  clarifies  and  strengthens  the  current  law  and- 
practice,  will  work  to  assure  that  those  institutions  which  are  pres- 
ently providing  effective  services  through  TRIO  will  not  be  arbi-  | 
trarily  discontinued.  ^  I 

At  the  same  time,' even  with  recognition  for  prior  experience,  in- 
effective pr^ects  are  not  likely  to  be  continued. 

The  NCEOA  supports  the  inclusion  of  the  subpart  on  the  Nations 
al- Center  for  Postsecondary  Educational  Opportunity  as  drafted.  - 
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The  lack  of  understandable,  timely,  appropriate  information  ^about 
college  options  and  financing  make^  the  role  of  even  the  most  con- 
\  scientious  parent,  teacher,  or  counselor  difficult.  The  lack  of  ade- 
.  >auate  information  about  college  admissions  and  financing  is  a  prob- 
lem to  which  there  s^ms  to  be  no  immediate,  simple  solutions 
available. 

There  are  a  wide  range  of  partial  solutions  which  might  be  sug- 
gested. What  if  a  mass  media  campaign  of  the  quality  of  the  arm^  ; 
services  recruitment  advertisements  were  conducted  to  promote 
college  attendance  and  postsecondary  opportunity  in  this  countjy^ 
What  if  each  school  sent  each  parent  a  simple  listing  of  the  courses 
children  should  take  to  prepare  themselves  for  college?  What  if 
evety  student  could  sit  down  at  a  computer  -in  his  home  or  school 
and  determine  the  cost  of  attendance  for  any  postsecondary  institu-  ,  . 
tion  in  his  State,  the  financial  aid  he  or  she  would  most  probably 
be  awarded  at  the  institution  and  his  or  her  probability  of  graduat- 
ing from  that  college? 

Some  of  these  approaches  may  be  workable-  The  problem  now  is 
that  no  single  entity  is  r^ponsible  for  examining  issues  related  to 
access  and  promoting  utilization  of  new  methods  for  extending  op-  ^ 
portunity.  For  that  reason,  the  NCEOA  supports  strongly  the  cre- 
ation of  the  national  center*  - 

I  do  not  mean  to  sugg^t  that  the  •  solution  to  the  problem  of 
under-representation  of  low-income,  first-generation,  and  minority 
students  in  college  will  be  readily  solved  merely  by  making  more 
mformation  available.  Certainly  if  there  is  insufficient  financing  of 
student  aid,  no  amount  of  information  will  assure  access. 

The. two  former  students  I  mentioned  earlier  would  agree  with 
me,  I  am  sure,  that  personal  intervention  is  also  a  key  variable  in 
effecting  change  in  the  lives  of  the  disadvantaged.  What  enabled 
Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr.  Mestas  to  lead  significantly  different  lives  from 
tljeir  brothers  and  sistJirs  was  the  intervention  of  concerned  and 
knowledgeable  adtsits,  ii*  this  case  TRIO  staff,  in  their  lives. 

Talent  Search  and  educational  opportunity  centerg  allow^or  that 
type  of  personal  intervention.  Over  80  percent  of  the  Talent  Search 
in  EOC  funds  that  are  allocated  go  to  Vurid  staiT,-  staff  who  are  mc^t 
often  ditectly  involVed  in  the  college  counting  process. 

H.'R.  5240,  by  reducing  thfe  matching  requirement  for  educational 
opportunity  centers,  brings  additiortaJ  consistency  to  that  subpart. 

In  that  the  focus  of  this  panel  is  on  information  regarding  the 
student  aid  pr6granib%  I  will  limit  my  remarks  tegardii^  Other  pro- 
grams. "  ' 

I  would  like  to  comment  at  this^time  on  the  council's  strong  op- 
position to  the  addition  of  section  474(dX2)  to  the  special  services 
authorization.  .  r 

The  NCEOA  opposes  this  change  in  the  special  services  authori- 
zation because  it  would  serve  to  further  limit  low-income  minority, 
first-generation,  and  financially  handicapped  students^  choice  re- 
garding the  institution  which  they  will  attend.  It  seems  to  reward 
an  institution's  failure  to  meet  studeijt  needis,  and- it  changes  the 
focus  of  one  of  our  four  TRIO  programs  from  stjident  assistance  to 
institutional  assistance.  \  . 
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Furthermore,  it  proposes  a  radical  change  in  our  authorization 
without  demonstrating  evidence  which  seems  to  make  that  remedy 
i^essary.  '• 

Finalty,  I  would  like  to  conclude  by  noting"  that  the  NCEOA  has 
.  not  m  this  testmiony  addressed  certain  information-related  topics 
such  as  the  student  aid  awards  process.  Of  course  we  endorse  the 
development  of  a  master  calendar  and  any  steps  which  can  be 
tai^n  tp.  simplify  the  student  aids  award  process  and  to  legislate  a 
timetable  to  make  certain  that  students  are  ilrformed  of  aid  avail- 
able m  a  timely  manner. 

c  '^5*^  ^N9^C)A  has  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  National 
btudent  Aid  Coalition  and  works  closely  with  the  National  Associa- 
tion oi  Student  Financial  Aid  Adrainisttators  on  issues  affecting 
low-income  students.  We  support  the  recommendations  being  made 
to  the  subcommittee  by- the  coalition -end  "by  NASFAA.  ^ 

I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  totestify,  and  I  would  welcoW^ 
any  questions  you  have  on  my  testimony  at  a  later  time. 
Mr.  Blakey.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  ^  Hal  Payne  follows:] 

PiuiPAHKu-STATKMitNy  OK  Hai,  D.  Pavnk,  Dkan  OK  Devku)pj«£ntai,  Sksvicks.  Obbs- 
UN  UJUJCGE,  Obkrun,  oh,  and  Past  Piusidknt,  National  Counol  w  Educa-  ^ 

TIONAL  OPPOBTDKfm  AssOCLkTIONS  .  ^^VJ* 

Mr.  Chairiaan,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  i«  Hal  Payne  and  I  anl 
Deiin  of  Developmental  bervic«s.  at  Ob^riin  College  in  Oberlin,  Ohio.  I  am  also  Past- 
FVesident  of  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportuiiity  Associations  and 
^pear  today  on  behalf  oi'  that  oi^ganization,  I  very  much  appreciate  the  opportunity 
P  IIR  5240,  1  ^vill  address  my  remarks  to  Subpart  1  of 

Fart  C  of  Title  IV,  the  Special  Prc«rams  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged  Back- 
grounds; as  well  as  to  Section  491,  the  NatiW  Center  for  Poetseeondary  Opportu- 
nity. The  tftincil  fully  supports  Section  49]^  the-National  Center,  as  it  is  drafted 
and  supports  the  TRIO  Subpart,  with  the  exception  of  Section  474(dX2),  a  new  provi- 
sion  which  gives  priority  in  Special  Services  funding  to  certain  caiegones  of  institu- 
tions. .        ■  ' 

"   TKK  FKDKRAt  ROLK  IN  ADVANCING  KQUAL  OPPOKTONJTV  IN  mGHi;^  EDUCATION 

The  Feder^  support  for  higher  education,  both'  in  student' assisUuice  and  in*  other 
programB.aiithbnzed  under  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  related  acts,  has  been  de- 
signed to  acconjplish  a  raijge  of  tasks— from  promoting  excellence  in  elementary 
and  secondary  plication  to  asauHng  military  preparedneefi.  At  least  since  the 
'    becond  World  War;  however,  promoting  equal  educational  opportunity  in  our  na- 
tion »  colleges  and  universities       been  a  central  thrust  of  federal  involvement  in  . 
higher^education  If  there  was  not  a  strong  commitment— from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle-'to  the  goaly)f  equal  educational  opportunity;  there  would  be  no  need  to  reau-  • 
thor^i^,  large  SectaoriB  of  the  Highter  Educator 
b  or  a  n^mbe^  of  .i^g  people  and  adults,  the  only  obstades  to  college  attendance 
,         are  oconoimc;  these  «tudeiit»  eimply  .cannot  pay  the  entire  coet  of  ixjgtseojmiary  at-  ' 
tendance.  The  studeM  financial  aid  pre^rams  are  designed  to  address  this  issue  of 
re  ative  economic  disadvantage.  Many  studenta,  on  the  other  hand,  face  obstacle  to 
toilege  attendance  and  graduation  in  addition  to  lack  of  financial  resources.  These 
^   obetacies  mclude  lack  of  information  about  the  poetsecondary  options  which  are 
available  to  them,  both  in  t^rms  of  coU^e  choice  and  finaticial  aid;  lack  of  familial 
and  peer  support  for  ci^iege  attendance;  lack  of  academic  preparation;  and  lack  of 
contiGcnCe.  ' 

I  would  like  to  briefiy  describe  two  former  students  with  whom  I  have  been  ac- 
quainted for  whom  TRIO  programs  have  made  the  critical  difference  wilh  respect  Id 
omwrtunity  in  this  society.  Everett  Glenn  was  a  student  in  Oberlin's  cia^  00974 
He  ^pnf  oiled  at  Oberlin  on  the  advice  of  a  counselor  Jn  tjie  Case  Western  Reserve 
Upward  Bound  prc^am.  Mr.  Glenn  grew  up  in  one  of  the  worst  sections  of  Cleve- 
land, and-  attended  a  fairly  typical  inner  city  high  school  where  he  w^  a  C  student 
His  older  sister,  who  had  graduate  »econd  In  her  hagh  school  clajw,  had  not  attend- 
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<50llege.  Everett  received  tutoAng,  coLUiseling  and  extended  instruction  in  writing 
from  the  Special  Service  project  at  Oberlin.  After  graduation,  he  eiirolled  in  and 
later  graduated  frora  the  Case  Western  Reserve  Law  School  After  affiliating  with 
two  respected  law  firms— in  Cleveland  and  in  San  Francisco— he  established  his 
own  firm.  Super  Plus,  which  represents  profestjional  athletes.  Super  Plus  has  it« 
principal  office  in^  Sa^i  Francisco  and  branch  offices  in  Philadelphia  and  Atlanta. 
Mr.  Glenn  is  presently  Prudent  of  SuperPIus^_ 

I  have  mrently  become  acquainted  wM  Mf. "Edward  Mestas  who  is  presently  an 
intern  in  the  Commerce  Department.  Mestas  grew  up  in  a  small  town  in  New 
Mexico;  none -of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  finisJied  high  school  He  was  recruited 
Jii^  Upward  Bound  in  rather  unusual  circumstances.  While  running  down  the  hall 
to  escape  his  high  schopl  principal  who  was  attempting  to  ''paddle"  him  for  being 
late  to  class,  Mr.  Me«tas  literally  ran  into  the  Upward  director.  Although  a  D  stu- 
dent when  he  entered  Upward  Bound,  Mr.  Mestas  graduated  from  high  school  with 
a  3.7  average;  graduated  from  college  with  honors;  and  is  now  completing  his  M.B.A. 

I  am  sure  TRIO  staff*  students  and  former  students  and  their  families  liave  pro- 
vided each  of  you  similar  stories  of  many  young  people  in  your  districts— -poor  ^stu- 
dents, physically-handicapped  students,  minority  students',  academically  m^derpre- 
pared  students— in  whoee  lives  the  TKIO  prc^ams  h^ve  intervened  and 'made  the'*' 
critical  difference.     '  : 

In  autliorizing  the  TKIO  programs.  Congress  recogijiz^  the  non-fmancial  obsta- 
cles to  college  attendance  and  graduation  which  majiy  individuals  face.  It  recognizied 
that  providing  student  fmancial  ^d,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not  enough  to  assure  that  a 
large  group  of  students  will  actually  have  a  realistic  opp9rtunity  to  succeed  in  col ; 
lege.  For  this  reason,  the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  in  its  report 
accompanying  HK  5192,  the  Education.  Amendments  of  1980,  referred  to  the  TRIO 
programs  as  *'an  integral  part  of  the  studejk  assistance  programs  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing eqHal  educational  opportunity.'^  iC 

In  1980.  Congress  tan?eted  non-financial  stud€?nt  assistance  on  the  disadvantaged. 
Noting  that  many  groups  of  young  people  and  adults  are  disadvaixtaged  due  to  a 
whole  rajige  of  factors  ranging  from  rural  isolation  to  r^idence  In  an  area  whei^ 
the  "predominant  laxiguage  is  nol  English,  rather  than  attemptitig  to  list  each  possi- 
ble mdex  of  disadvantage,  the  Subcoinmittee  used  two  factors— income  ^d  parents' 
educational  attaiiunent^to  define  the  group  targetted  for  TKIO  seiVilfes,  It  then 
gave  jprogram  administrators  on  individual  campuses  the  discretion  to  choose  those 
must  in  need  of  services  i'rom  among  this  target  group. 

\  There  ar^*  five  fBIO  programs  presently  authorized.  Two  prc^ams.  Talent  Search 
and  Educational  Opportunity  Centers,  lire  designed  *to  provide  information  about 
college  admissions  and  student  fmancial  aid.  Both  of  th^  programs  are  short-term 
interventions  with  a  per  client  cost  below  $100/ Talent  Search  projects  generally 
focns  on  youth;  *  while  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  focus  on  adi^ts  including 
welfare  recipients  and  displaced  workers.  ^  "\  " 

Two  other  TRIO  programs  work  with  students  to  assure  that  they  are  prepared 
graduate  from  collie.  Upward  Bound  works  with  student*  while  in  high 
iol  botb  in  summer  sessions  and  in  aflter  school  and  Saturday  nrckframs:  It 
Kfr  to  provide  youth  enrolled  the  skills  and  motivation  they  need  to  be  iuw^ssful 
illege.  Upward  Bound  bas  demonstoated  its  ability,  to  imfjact  of  studdnt  lives. 
•  For  example,  a  1980  Res^ch  Triangle  Study  cwnmissioned  by  the  Department  of 
Education  followed  a' random-'TBample  of  3,710  Upwai^  Bound  twelfth  graders,  and 
comparable  students  from  tte  high  schools  in  which  they  were  enrolled  who  didnot 
receive  service^^.  Ninety-onejpercent  (91%)  of  Upward  Boun4.  graduates  vfent^to 
college.  Moreover  Upward  Bound'  graduates  were'  four  timas  as  likely  to  graduate 
from  college  as  similar  studgiits  who  did  not  ivave  benefit  of  Upward  Bound. 

Special  Sejvic^  pr^pr^jpi,  on  the  other  hand,  serve  low-income,  fiiBtigeneration 
and  physically  liandicapped  students  already  enrolled  in  college.  Last  year.  Special 
Services*' projects  provided  counseling,  re.medial  instruction,  and  tutoring  to  over 
150,000  students  including  11,000  physically  handicapped  students.  ^The  average  cost 
per  Special  Service*  student  served  was  less  ^n  $450.  A  Department  of  Education 
study  of  Special  Services  conducted  by  Systems  Development  Corporation  coh^kid^ 
that  students  receiviflfe  the  full  range  of  Special  Services— instruction,  tutorinif  and 
counseling— were  2.26  times  as  likely  to  complete  their  freshmen  year  in  college  as 
were  students  who  did  not  receive  those  »er\uc^.  ' 

The  fifth  TRIO  program  *provick»  training  to  persons  working  in  EXXJs  S]^jai 
Services,  Talent  Search  and  Upward' Bounds  In  l9S4'-85,  this  training,  .which  ac- 
counted for  about  one-half  of  1%  of  the  TRIO  appropriation,  was  us^d  to  encourage 
computer  utilization  in  TKIO  projects  orient  new  directors,  enable  Special  Services 
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project*  ft)  better  »erve  tlie  diaablod,  and  stjien^tiieii  instructional  »ervi<»  in  TIJIO 
•ptpject*.  ■  ■    ■    ^  . 

\  THX  nKIiKK  m  »DUCA110NAL  OPIWITUXITV 

During  the  last  several  years  we  have  witnessed  a  substantial  decline  in  educa- 
tional opportunity  at  the  postsecondary  level.  While  there  are,  of  course*  some  struc- 
tural and  operational  problems  in  the  student  aasistanoe  pn^ams  which  have  exac- 
erbati^d  this  decline,  its  principal  cause,  in  my  view,  is  the  lo^  in  real  value  of  stu- 
dent assistance.  Since  1980,  acojrding  to  the  Coil^e  Board,  the  value  of  student  fi- 
nancial aid  dropped  by  21%,  Vurixig  the  same  period*  the  value  of  the  TBIO  appro- 

'    priation  deciin'fed  28%. 

Declining  enrollments  of  low-inc*ome  and  minority  students  are  titiubling  in  the 
aggr^ate,  and  they  are  equally  troubling  on  the  individual  campus.  Aa^rcUng  to  a 
study  released  this  year  by  thi^  National  Center  for  Education  IStatistics,  there  are 

V .  fewer  black  male^  in  collj^e  today  than  there  were  in  1975,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  blacks  ^aduating  from  high  schogi  has  increased  by  20%  since  thkt 
time.  The  fmdings  of  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Assistance  indicate  that 
there  are  fewer  low-income  students  on  campuses  today  "than  there  were  ten  yeai^ 
ago  despite  increases  in  the  number  of  families  in  poverty:  Similarly,  enrollments  of 
Hispanic  students  are  declinina  Census  data  suggest  that  the  percentage  of  18  to  24 
year  old  Hispanic  youth  attendijog  college  has  declined  from  20%  in  1975  to  less 

,    tlian  11^  today.  Finally,  there  ire  50,000  {$wer  TRIQ  studenta  served  today  than  ' 
tharp  wene  four  years  ago.  *  •  - 

COMMKNTS  KEGAaniNO  GViSiWMAh  TMOVIBIOSB  IN  THIC  TaiO  SUBPiUT  OV  H.R.  5240 

It  is  in  this'context  of  deep  concern  for  the  futxxre  of  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ty at  the  postsecondary  level  that  H.R,  5240  must  be  examin«rf.  The  NCEO  strongly 
supports  the  authorization  levels  for  TRIO  included  in  the  bill.  HJ?.  5240*s  authofi- 
^  zation  levels,  while  cautious,  do  allow  foi^  growth  in  funcfing  for  TBIO.  And  such 
growth  is  needed,  in  fiscal  year  19S5.  TRIO  projects  served  less  than  10%  of  the  eli- 
gible population.  . 

I  would,  i^^  may,  bring  this  rather  amorphous  figure  down  to  the  campus  level. 
At  the  University  o£  Illinois  where  .they  are  more  than  3,300  students  eligible  for 
TRIO  services,  the  ^9,000  Special  Servicee  grant  provides  only  $27  for . each  eligible 
-  -  —student  Thus  services  must  be  severely  restricted  this  type  of  funding  is  the  rule 
rather  than  the  . exception.  The  averse  grant  size  in  all  of  the  TRIO  programs  is 
below  $250,000  and  in  th».me  of  the  133  Talent  Search  projects  and  the  640  Specif 
.  Service  projects,  the  average  ^ant  in  fiacai  year  1983  ^as  below  $110,000.  In  that 
the  lieed  for  expanded  TRIO  services  is  well  docimiented,  the  National  Council  of 
Educational  Opportunity  Associations  strongly  supports  the  TRIO  authoriiation 
,  levels  included  in  H.R.  624tf  which  allow  for  such  expansion. 

Let  me  at  this  point  also  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  the  inclusion  in  HE  5240 
of  specfic  language  which  will  require  the  Secretary  to  give  recognition  to  an  insti^ 
tution's  prior  experie^c^  in  conducting  a  TRIO  project  in making  future  funding  de-* 
cisions.  This  iangtiage,  which  clarifies  and  strengthens  current  .  W  and  practice, 
will  work  to  assure  that  those  institutions  which  are  presently  providing  effective 
TBIO  services  will  not  be  arbitrarily  discontinued.  At  the  same  tiine^  even  with  rec- 
ognition giv^n  to  "prior  experience,**  ineffective  projects  wiU  most  prdbably  not  be 
continued  Under  current  practice,  a  weeding  out  of  what  appear  to  be  lees  ei$«?tive 
projects  tak(^  place  in  every  TRIQ  cbmpetitioh.  In  competitions  held  for  fiscal  1982,  ' 
ilsc^  1983,  and  fiscal  i9S4  TRIO  funds,  approximately  10%  of  previously  funded 
projeds  were  discontinued  each  year.  .  Such  rates  of  turnpver  would  mc<t  probably 
continue  under  the  language  included  in  HB  5240. 

UJL  $£^0:  jm!OMMKNU4T10NS  aTOAimX^G  THX  >f  ATJOKAL  CXKTXS  Tfim  POeTSJCCONUJUY 

'    xnuCATioKAL  omwiTUNrrY 

The  NCEOA  supports  the  inclusion  of  the  Subpart  on  the  National  Center  for 
Postsecondary  Educational  Opportunity  as  drafted.  The  lack  of  uiiderstandable, 
timely y  appropriate  information  about  (Allege  options  and  financing  make«  tha  role 
'  of  even  the  most  conscientious  parent,  teacher  or  ojunsejor  difficult.  IWs  lack  of 
information  and  its  negative  consequences  has  been  a  principal  focus  of  ti;xe-work  of 
the  National  Student  Aid  Coalition.  If  adequacy  of  information  about  student  aMist- 
ance  is  a  prdblem  for  the  middle  income  parent,  and  teachers  wid  counselors  whose 
studenta  are  primarily  drawn  from  middle  income  to  the  low-income 
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parent  or  the  counselor  in  the  iunef  city  high  khool,  this  lack  of  infjprmation  ofteiJ- 
times  becomes  insiH-mountable-  ^  * 

The  lack  of  adequate  information  about  collie  admission  and  financing  is  not  a 
problem  to  which  there  seem  to  be  immediate,  simple*  solutions  available.  A  range  of 
'  partial  solutions;  however,  suggeirt.  itself.  What  if  a  ntass  media  campaign  of  the 
^qiiality  of  the  armed  service  recruitment  advertisements  were  conducted  to  pro- 
*mot€  college 'attendance  and  posteecondary  opportunity?  What  if  every  state  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  sent  each  pare]g|h|f  each  eighth  grade  student  a  simple 
listing  of  courses  children  should  take  mj^^ve  for  college?  What  if  every  student 
could  sit  down,  at  a  computer  iii  i}is/her  Ifl^Kmd  determine,  the  .a>st  of  attendance 
for  any  poetaecondar>^  mstitution  in  the^^Bi  ^he  financial  aid  he  err  she  would 
mo«t  probably  bfe  awarded  at  each  jnstitutipn  of  choice,  aAd  his  or  her  probability  of 
graduating  from  that  coli^e?  A* 

Some  of  these  approach^  may  be  worlgay^pme  may  not  tie  workable.  At  prm- 
enty,  however,  there  is  no  way  to  knowTT^o  sii^le  entity  is  responsible  for  examiii' 
ing  issues  relating  to  information  and  acdass,  assuring  <he  dis»eminati(vi  of  informa- 
tion necessary  to  assure  access,  and  promoting  utihjtation  of  new  methods  for  ex- 
tending opportunity.  For  this  reltsjon,  the  NCEOA'strongiy  supposts  the  creation  of 
the  National  Center  for  Postsecondary  Educational  Opportunity. 


RJCSF^CT  ' 


H.it,  5240:  PEOVISIONS  WITH  RJCSFKCT  TO  KDUCATIONAL  OrPORTUNlTY  CJtNTKHS  AND  TO 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest^that  the  solutionlo  the  problem  of  underrepre^ntation 
of  loW-income,  first  generation  and  minoriw  students  in  college  will  be  readily 
♦  solved  when  more  iriforihation  is  available.  Certainly,  if  there  is  insufllcent  financ- 
ing of  student  aid,  no  amount  ^f  ^formation  will  assure  access.  The  two  former  stu- 
dents mentioned  earlier  in  the  testimony  .woUld,  I  am  sure  agree,  that  pwsonal 
intervention  is  also  a  key  variable  in  affecting  ch^Enge  iti  the  lives  of  the  msadvaii- 
taged.  Information  alone  is  not  enough.  What  enabled  Mr.  Glenn  and  Mr.  Mestas  to 
lead  significantly  different  lives  than  their  brother's  and  sisters  was  thfekintervention 
of  concerned  and  knowled^ifcie  a^ult— in  this  case  TRIO  staff-— in  their  lives. 
Talent  Search^and  Educatflpfcl  Opportunity  Centers  allow  that  type  of  personal 
intervention.  Over  80%  pf  Talent  SearcJ)  and  EOC  funds  go  to  fund  staff,  who  are 
most  often  directly  invoive<J  in  the  college  counseling  process.-   ,      , ' 

HR  5240,  in  reducing  the  matching  requirement  for\pducational  Opportunity  Cen- 
ters, brin^  additional  consistency  to  the  subpart.  No  TKIO  program  except  'EiOC' 
now  requires  matching  funds.  Given  the  technological  change  in  the  workplace 
which  increase  the  need  for  worker  retraining,  this  step  to  ^ncou^^e  more  institu- 
tions to  operate*  E4X!J*s  should  result  in  providing  increased  nnfonuation  services  for 
adults.  '  « 

H.R.  5240:  PROVISIONS  WJTH  H^SPBCT  TO  SPECIAL  SJ^SVICKS  AND  UPWARD  BOUND 

In  that  the  focus  of  this  panel  is  information  r^arding  the  student  financial  aid 
progrtuns,  I  will  limit  my  remark  regarding  the  two  TKiO  programs  whos^  focus  is 
academic  preparation  and  college  retention— Upw^ard  Bound  and  Special  Servioe6>  I, 
find  it  necessary;  however,  at  this  time  to  underscore  the  Council's -strong  opposition 
to  the  addition  of  Section  474(dXS)  <l^tiie  Special  Services  authorisLaUon.  The  addi- 
tion reads  as  follows: 

**t2)  hi  approving  appKcation  from  funds  available  fbr  such  projects  in  exccm  of 
the  amount  available  for  such  projects  for  fiscal  year  1985,  the  Secretajp^  shall  give 
priority  to  institntions  whose  applications  demonstrate  a  significmit  minority  enroll- 
ment and  a  disproportiqnately  high  dropout  rate."  • 
-  The  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity*  Associations  opposes  this 
change  in  the  Special  Services  authorization  because;  <1)  it  ^'ould  serve  to  further 
deny  low-income,  minority,  first-generatiorx  and  physically  handicapped  students 
choice  Hoarding  institution  of  attendance;  (2)  it  rewarBs  institutional  failure  in 
meeting  student  need;  (3)  it  changes  the  focus  of  rae  'of  ^ the  four  TRIO  prograftis 
from  student  assistance  to  institutional  assistance;  and  ^4)  it  proposes  a  radical 
'  ,  changp  in  the  Subpart  without  c4>rrespondijig- evidence  of  the  probieai  it  seeks  to. 
address.  Let  me  briefly  discusd  each^bf  these  concerns,  ^ 

L.  Bqual  (Choice 

It  has  been  the  consistent  stance  of  the  Nationfti  Council  of  Edubationai  Oppoctu- 
nity  AssociatKms  and  -its  predec^sor  group,  the  National  Coordinating  Council  of 
^Educational  Opportunity  Association^,  that  an  important  national  goal  related  to 
advancing  equal  educational  opportunity  is  encouraging  &  more  adequate  represent- 
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ative  of  IdW'incoine,  n^inof ity,  fitst^generation  and  physically  handicapped  students 
in  ali  categories  of  institutions.  On  a  number  of  occasiomi,  in  t«»timony  before  vari- 
ous committtfes  of  the  Congress,  'we  have  specifically  nieiitioned  Kh&  underreprasen- 
tation  of  low-income  and  minority  students  in  traditonal  four  year  colleges  and  uni- 
versities and  their  relative  overrepresentation  in  twi>-year  instituliflns  as  indicative 
of  problems  which  pres^jptiy  exist  with  rt^pect  to  educational  opportunity.  Inclusion 
'of  this  language  would  serv^  to  further  encourage  low-income,  minority,  and  other 
fir^t-generation.  students  needed  supportive  services  to  attend  categories  of  institu- 
tions where  the  grougs  from  which  they  are  drawn  are  overrepresented,  and  di^ 
courage  them  from  attending  colleges  where  personis  from  their  backgrounds  are  un- 
derrepresented.       ,  ; 

J,  Heu>arding  failure  \  .  •  •  .  1 

Perhap*?  the  most  obvious  prdblem  with  language  is  that  it  provide  funds  for  sup-, 
portive  services  to  institutidns  ^vhich,  by  demonstrating  theif  high  dropout  rates, 
^  prove  they  are  not  meeting  student  need.  At  the  same  time,  the  language  denies  * 
funds  to  institutions  which/ either  through  their  own  j-esourcee,  or  while  through  ' 
•    »    using  a  combination  of  their  own  ancf  federal  funds,  Have  been  succ^ful  in  reduc- 
mg  attrition.  It  is  indeed  troubling  for  fne  to  come  here  from  Oberlin— an  institu^ 
tipn  which  has  adnMtted^and  sei;ved  nainority  studen^t  for  150  yfears,  longer  than 
any  otjier  post-secondary  institutioia  hi  the  United  Stat^— to  be  told  that  because 
Oberlin  has  consistently  enrolled  and  graduated  the  students  it  admits,  majority 
an^,  minority  alike,  it  should  have  Jesj^  priority  for  Special  Services  funds  than  an 
\  utotitutfon  which  consistently  adnnt|  students  and  fails  to  aUow  tlien^to  graduate.  ' 
*       J.  Change  in  focus  '  ^     ' .  ^  . 

The  princijxal  purpose  of  all  of  the  Title  IV  prc^^^ms  is  oot  to  aid  colleges  and 
univerBxtit^;  it  is  to  aid  students.  TheHutoring,  counseling  and  remedial  instruction 
provided  by  Specml  Services  projects  is  necessary  to  students'  success  in  college.  Dis- 
advantaged students  in -majority  and  minority  institutions  need  support;  students  in 
four-year  and  two-year  schools  need  support:  There  are  appropriate  places  in  this  ' 
legislation  to.  provide  assistan<»  to  partijpuiar  cat*^ories  of  .institutions.  To  use  th«p 
TRIG  subpart  to  provi(Je  institutiosal  aid  and  at  the  same  tirfae  deny  services  U> 
some  students  who  have  need  of  them  because  they  cho^ie  to  attend  another  catego- 
ry of  school  subverts  the  purpose  of  the  T)ilO  subpart. 

4.  Lack'of  evidence  ufa  pn)biem 

^  llie  inclusion  of  this  language  is  particularly  troubling  because  at  prt^nt  there  is  * 
.  no  evidence  that  the  particular  problem  which  it  apparently  seeks  to-'address  does 
in  fact  exist,  Black  colleges,  for  example,  are  not  underrepresenfcd  among  Special 
*         Services  grant  recipients.  Forty-four  (44)  of  the  61  historically  black  undergraduate 
colleges  sponsor  Special  Services  projects.  Junior  and  community  collies  are  not 
underrepr^nted  among  Special  Service  host  institutions.  Nearly  200  of  the  640 
•  presently  funded  Special  Services  projects  are  located  in  junior  and  community  col* 
leges.  I^urther,  there  is  no  evidence  that  an  institution  seriously  dasirous  of  Special 
Services  funding,  but  not  presently  funded,  cannot  compete  and  receive  a  Special 
Services  grant.  Of  the  approximately  160  institytions  which  applied  for  Special 
Services  funding  in  fiscal  IVM,  and  which  did  notTeceive  funding  in  fiscal  1983,  60 
will  be  funded,  Eveh  in  times  of  severe  financial  constraint,  such  as  the  pf^nt^ 
new  Spoclal  Services  projposals  have  almost  a  40%  cHance  of  being  funded. 

Finally,  let  me  conclude  by  noting  the  NCEOA  has  not,  in  this  testimony,  ad- 
^dressed  certain  information-related  topics  such  ais  ihe  student  aid  awards  process. 
The  NCEOA  has  participated  in  the  deliberations  of  the  National  Student  Aid  G>ali- 
.  tion  and  works  closely  with  the  National  Association  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
^  imnxstrators  on  issu^  affecting  Io>v4ncome  students.  We  support  the  recommenda- 
tion being  made  to  the  Subcommittee  by  the  Ck>alition  and  by  NASFAA. 

Thankr  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  counselors,  teachere  and 
administrators  represented  by  the  National  Council  of  Educatibixal  Oppoctufftty  As- 
j^Kx^iations.         ^  ^  , 

iMr.  Blak£V.  Dr.  Herr. 

«^         ,  *  .    '  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  EDWIN  L.  HERR,  PRESIDENT.  AMERICAN 
COUNCIL  ON  CAREER  DEVELOPMENT 
^  -  Mr.  Hekr.  T2iank  you.  .     ,  '  ' 
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My  name  is  Edwin  L.  Herr.  I  am  president  of  the  American  Aaso- 
ciation  for  Counseling  and  Development,  formerly  the  American 
Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  which  represents  more  than 
42,000  professional  counselors,  counselor  educators,  college  student 
personnel,  financial  aid  specialists  and  related  human  development 
specialists.  I  am  also  head  of  the  Division  of  Counseling  and  Educa- 
tional Psychology  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  University, 

I  feel  it  is  a  privilege  to  be  here  tHis  ^ternpon  to  share  with  you 
the  very  perceptive  insighfi^  of  the  panelist  throughout  the  after- 
noon.*   '  f      \  ^  /  ^ 


AACD  and  the  American  College  Personnel  Association,  our  ua-  - 
'    tional  division  concerned  with  college  student  development,,  haw 
long  supported  the  development  and  delivery  of  coijjprehensive  stu-  ^ 
dent  services  designed  to  meet  the  needs  othhe  young  adults  pre-, 
paring^4<J!>and  engaged  in,  postsecondary  education. , 

The  professional  counseling  and  student  development  specialists 
that  I  represent  believe  that, the  Federal  role  in  student  assistance 
♦  in  higher  education  is  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  higher  educa- 
tion opportunities  for  all  qualified  current  and  potential  postsec- 
ondary students,  and  we  therefore  support  the  continuation  of  a 
significant"  Federal  investment  in  student  assistimce,  an  investment 

Shich  we  believe  benefits  both  individual  students  and  the  entire  - 
ation.  ;  ^ 

With  respect  to  access  to  student  aid,  H.R.  5240,  Chairman  ^  ^ 
Simon's  proposal  for  reauthorization  ^of  the  Higher  .Education  Act 
of  1965,  includes  several  legislative  mechanisms  designed  to  ap- 
proach the  second  goal  of  providing  easy  and  timely  access  to  the 
student  aid  funds  which  can'  meet  a  student's  demonstrated  need. 
These  mechanisms  are  intended  to  prevent  delays  in  the  student 
aid  delivery  process,  to  prevent  the  charging  of  excessive  fees  to  ^ 
needy  students  and 'tb^  simplity  the  stilent  aid  .program  structure. 

First,  AACD  applauds  the  effort  to  prevent  delays  in  student  aid 
delivery,  through  incli^ding  in  the  legislation  both  a  master  calen-. 
dar  for  student  aid  delivery  aiid  the  Pell  'grant  faniily  contribution 
schedule.  We  are  concerned,  howcjver,  about  the  inclusion  of  both 
the  elements  of  the  needs  analysis  for  the  guaranteed  .student  loan 
and'campus-<based  programs,  and  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Education  to  set  a  family  contributioiv schedule 
for  these  other  programs;  these  two  inclusions  could  create  new 
and  unnecessary  inflexibility,  delays,  arid  restrictiveness  in  the 

system' of  needs  analysis  for  these  progriams.  *   \   ^  \  ^   ^ 

J  Second,  we  support  the  eliminatioji  of  student  aid  application 
/  fees  and  the  GSL  origination  fee,  since  both  of  these  fees  created 
barriers  l^etween  studenb  and  the  financral  aid  dollars  they 
needed*  We  also  appreciate  the  effort  to^restrict  the  collection  of 
excessive  insurance  premiums  on  federally  reinsured  GSUs,  but.  we 
fear  that  this  section  fails  short  of  taking  the  requisite  steps 
4  toward  eliminating  unnecessary  insurance  pi-emiums,  and  we  rec- 
ommend the  addition"  of  provisions  similar  to  those  suggested  in  the 
re  post  by  the  National  Commission  on  Student  Financial  Assist-  .  " 
aiice  to  address  this  issue.  ,  '     -r-  ' 

Third,  we  must  express  our  reservations  about  the  ''simplifica- 
tion** of  the  student  aid  program  structure  through  the  merging 
.  funds  currently  appropriated  for  supplemental  educational  ojppor- 
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tunity  grants,  State  student  incentive  grants,  and  national  dii^ 
Mudent  loans  into  a  sihgle  campils-based  block  p-ant.  Although  we" 
understaiid  that  beneficial  resulte  are  intended,  we  believe  that: 
First,  each  of  these  programi|  Serves  an  important  function  which 
.may  be  lost-\shen  they  are  combined  into  one  prografti; -second,  we 
are  concerned  that  reductions  in  funding  may  be  more' easily  ntade 
on  one  larger  program  than  on  three  smaller  programs;  thirdTthe 

,  new  block  grant,  along  vvith-the  reversion  of  the  auxiliary  GSL  pro- 
gram back  to  a  parentxinly  loan  program  would  be  yet  another 
blow  to  the  stability  of  the  student  aid  program  system,  anS  stabili- 
•  ty,  though  highly  jdesirable,  has  been  §adly  lacking  in  the  ^^tem 
over  thfe  last  3  years;  and  fourth,  the  aiipplicity  sought  by  many  of 
■  the  partners  in  the  student  aid  system  is  simplicitv  in  the  student's  K 
aid  application  and  in  the  delivery  of  aid  to%the  student,  not  in  the 
Federa-Vprogratti  structure  itself.  *  ' 

With  respect  to  access  to  student  aid  information,  AACD  siip, 
ports  tjie  provisions  in  the  bill,  similar  to  those  in  current  law,  for  ' 
information  to  students  with  regard  to  their  loans  and  their  pro^ 
spective  oi^  c^irrent  institution's  aid  packages.  We  believe  that  these 
•provisions  are  important  in  allowiiig  students  to  become  informed 
consumers  of  the  student  aid  j)rograms  av^lable  to  them. 

Second,  we  endorse  the  concept  of  authorizing  .pre^ligibiliiy  de-  * 
terminations  and  training  for  financial  aid  administrators,  peer 
counselors,  et  cetera,  as\is  authorized  in  current  law.  However, 
these  authorized  activities  liave  never  been  carj^ied*  out,  and  we  be^ 
lieye  it  is  not  fruitful  to  reauthorize  pro-ams  without  any  modifi-' 
cation  when  those  programs  have  never  been  funded.  We  would  be 
happy  to  work  with  you  to  modify  tliese  provisions. 
;  H.R.  '4250  does  include  some  provisions  fo|-  student  access  to  in- 
formation and  counseling  about  opportunities  in  postsecondary 
education  knd  beyond— information  and  toiirisejing  on  a  broader 
range  of.  issues  tha"h  just  itudent  aid  programs.  However,  AACD 
urges  this  subcommittee  to  consider  expanding  still  further  the 
scope  of  information  and  counseling  programs  in  H.R.  5240  to  in- 

'  elude  4?r.oframs  of  information  and  .counseling  for  studwats  at  all 
three  transition  points  relate  to  higher  education:  From  a  sec- 
ondary school  to  a  ppstsecondary  iostitution;  from  one  pt^tsecorid- 
ary  institution  or  program  to  another;  and  from  a  postsecondary  in- 
stitution to  employment.  ,  • 
^Within  that  context,  we,  at  AACD.  .^e  pleased  to  comment  tavor- 
ably  upon  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  a  new  national  center  for 
postsecondary  edii^tional  opportunity.  This  center,  proposed  joint- 
ly by  AACD,.  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  As- 
sociations, and  the  National  Association  of  College  Admission 
Counselors,  would  provide  for-  improved  information  dissemination 
and  cbunseling  with  regard  to  both  postsecondary  education  oppor-  ' 
tunities  and  tihe  financial  assistance  available  to  make  those  oppor-  - 
tunities,  realistic  alternatives  for  even  the  {XJorest  students. 

Second,. AACD  wholeheartedly  supports  the  expansion  of  funding 
for  TRIO  progVams  as  those  information,  counseling,  and  tutoring 
programs  of  proven  effectiveness  have  enabled  many  disadvantaged 
js^udents  to  ^ain  access  to  and  persist  jn  postsecondary  courses  of 
study.       ,  V 
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THird/AAGD  supports  the  concept  of  educational  outreach  pro- 
grams for  both  trfiuiitional  a^id  nontraoitional  students,  as  afe  in- 
cluded in  current  law,  but  these  programs  have  never  been  funded. 
\  We  therefore  suggest  that  they  be  modified  to  include  a  new  pro- 
gram of  small  incentive  grants  to  educational  institutions  and  orga- 
nizations, which  provide  for  the  assessment  of  students'  needs  for 
information  and  counseling,  model  counseling  programs  and  re-^ 
search  to  meet  those,  information  and  counseling  needs,  'training  of 
^  counseling  personnel,  evaiu^tiori  bf  the  effectiveness  of  model  pro- 
gams,  research  and  personnel  training,  and  dissemination  of  the  re- 
sults of  those  efforts.  •  \  \ 

In  addition  to  what  I  said.^on?,  AACD  supports  the  inclusion  of  a  ' ' 
new  advisory  committee  on  student  financial  assistance  which 
would,  among  other  activities,  recommend  to  the.  Secretary  of  IMu- 
^  cation  student  information  requirements  which  would  improve  * 
access  and  choice  for  students  eligible  for  title  IV  assistance.  We 
suggest  that  a  high  school  or  college  counselor  could  provide  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  information  requirements  of  current  and  po- 
tential postsecondary  students. 

Two,  AACD  supports  the  title  V  provisions  for  enhaifcing  excel- 
lence in  teaching  through^veral  programs,  including  those  in  part  » 
C — institutes  and  workshof^;  part  D—profi^ional  development; 
and  part  E— institutional  assistance.  We  believe  that  educational 
excellence  would  be  further  enhanced  by  allowing  counselors  and 
other  student  services  pec^onnel  to  improve  their  skills  through 
'  participating  in  tjie^  institutes  and  other  programs.  These  persons 
are  also  extremely  important  parts  of  the  information  ^low^and  stu- 
dent options  an^  we  believe  that  the  student  assistance  provisions 
'    ,will  assist  them. 

Three,  AA^o)  has  a  significant  ^international  membership,  and  ' 
we  therefore  endorse*  the  programs  in  title  VI  for  international 
education.  We  share  the  chairman's  view  of  the  ii^portance  of  ^ 
intercultural  understanding  for  today's  students. 

Hn  conclusion,  we  believe  that  the  student  assistance  provisions 
of  H.R.  5246,  with  their  greater  fiinding  potential,  liiove  in  the  de- 
sirable direction  of  meeting  students'  needs  with  regard  to'eyer-in- 
creasing  college  costs.  However,  there  remain^ .a  significant  unmet 
need  for  improved  information  and  counseling  services  for  students 
to  facilitate  their  decisionmaking  proces^es^  and  to  ensure  that 
their  decisions  broaden,  rather  than  limit,  the  scope  of  th*eir  oppor- 
tunities. 

Tlue  goAl  of  improving  those  information  an^  counseling  services 
'  is  one  which  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the  current  quest  for  ex- 
cellence in  education.  As  Federal  studejit  assistance  programs  are 
an  investment  in  the  human  capital  of  this  Nation,  student  infor- 
mMion  and  counseling  services  are  an  investment  in  the  efficient 
and  effective  utilization  of  student  assistance  resources. 

I  thank  ^  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  you  this  after- 
noon and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
ha.v^.  ^ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Edwin  L.  Herr  follows:]    -  ^ 
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Phkpa*«d  Statkjcknt  oy  Edwin  L.  Hkbr,  Ph.D.,  Pkesidknt,  American  Association 

TOB  COUNSICUNG  Am)  DsVlELOmKOT,  ON  BkRAL*"  OF  TKB  AumCAN  ASSOCIATION, 
rOR  CoiffjSKUNG«AND  DkvKLOPMKNT  ^  * 

Mr.  Chaimran  aiid  distinguifihed  merobers  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Poetsecondary 
Education  of  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
to  t€«tify  before  you  this  afternoon  in  support  of  the  Foderj^  roJe  in  higher  educa- 
tion, and  tnqre  specifically,  in  student  assistance'  anSc^r^^ains  of  information  and 
counijeling  for  the  current  and  potential  poetsecondary  students?  of  this  nation/ 

My  name^is  Dr.  Edwin  k  Herr,  and  I  am  President  of  tJie  American  Ass<^iation 
for  Counseling  and  DeveiopmeJijt  (formerly  the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance 
Association),  which  represents  42,000  professional  counselors,  counselor  educators, 
college  student  personnd,  fmancial  aid  specialists  and  related  human  development 
specialists.  I  am  also  Head  of  the^ivision  of  Counseling  and  Education;^ Rjycholo-     '  ' 
gy  at  The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  AACP'<and  the  American<kjll^e  Person-  / 
nel  Association  (ACPA),  our  national  cfivision  concerned  >vith  college  student  devel- 
opment, have  long  supported  the- development  and  delivery  of  comprehensive  stu- 
dent services  designed  tomoet  the  needs  of  the  young  adults  preparing  for  and  en- 
gaged jn  postsecondary-^ucation.  The  counselors,  administrators  and  other  special-* 
ists  who  cpinprise  the  admissions,  housing,  student  life,  fuitociai  aid,  career  plan- 
ning and  |3iacement,  counseling  center  and  otherxStiident  servicte  pn^ams  on  the 
camguses  of  this  nation's  two-  and  four-year  coUqges  and  universities  are  directly 
responsible  for  assisting  students  with  educational,r  career,  personal,  social  and  eco- 
nomic decisions  that  they  must  make.  >  - 

Mr  Chairman,  the  professional  counseling  and  student  development  specialists 
that  I  represent  believe^  that  the  Pedefal  role  in  student  assistance  in  iiigher  educa- 
tion '\M  crucial  to  the  maintenance  of  higher  education  opportunities  for  all  qualified 
current  and  potential  postsecondary  students,  and  we  therefore  support  the  continu-  ,  : 
etion  of  a  i^iificaiit  ^""ederyii  investment  in  student  assistance,  an  investment  which 
benefits  both  individual  students  and  ;the  entire  nation.  However,  AAGD  believes 
that  the  federal  dollars  expended  on  student  aid  could  be  utilized  in  a  more  eltective 
and  efficient  manner  if  the  students  assisted  by  those  dollars  had  a  more  realistic  ' 
grasp  of  which  educationsj  and  career  goals  might  be  appropriate  for  tii^  given 
their  particular  interests,  abilities  and  aptitudes. 

Therefore,  AAOD  urges  this  Subcommittee  to  review  H.R.  6240  to  strengthen  the 
degree  to  which  the  bill  provides  students  with  (1)  eas^  and  timely  access  to  accu- 
rate arid  understandable  information  and  counseling  with  regard  to  opportunities 
available  in  higher  education  and  beyond,  which  would^ enable  stu'dents  to  choose 
the  educiitional  and  career  paths  which  best  suit  their  ambitions  and  abilities,  and 
(2)  easy  and  timely  access  td  the  student. fmancial  assistance  which  would  enable 
students  to  pursue  their  chosen  edupational  paths. 

*  ACCESS  TO  STI7DKNT  AID 

ILR  5240,  Chairman  Simon's  proposal  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965,  includes  several  legislative  mechanisms  designed  to  approach  the 
second  goal  of  providing  easy  and  timely  access  to  the  student  aid  funds  which  can 
meet  a  student's  demonstrated  need.  These  mechanisms  are  intended  to  prevent 
delays  m  the  student  aid  delivery  process,  to  prevent  the  chai^ng  of  excessive  fees 
to  needy  sfudents  and  to  simplify  the  student  aid  prc^^m  structure. 

First,  AACD  applauds  the  effort  to  prevent  delays  ui  student  aid  delivery,  through 
including  in  the  legislation  both  a  master  calendar  for  student  aid  delivery  [Sec. 
48,*^d)]'  and  the  Pell  Grant  family  contribution  schedule  [Sec.  403],  We  are  con- 
cerned, however,  about  the  incliision  of  both  the  elements  of  the  needs  analysis  for" 
the  ^Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  campus-based  programs  [Sec.  482(b)j,  and  the  au- 
thority of  t)?e  Secretary  of  the  Dcpiirtixient  of  Education  to  set  a  family  contribution, 
schedule  for  these  other  prc^^ms  [Sec.  482(a)];  th^  two  inclusions  could  create  new 
and  unnecessary  innexibility,  delays  and  reslrictiveness  in  the  system  of  needs  anal- 
ysis for  these  programs. 

'  S?econd,  we  suppv^rt  the  elimination  of  student  aid  application  fees  [Sec,  482(a)]  and-, 
the  GSL  origination  fee,  since  both  of  these  fe^  created  barriers  between  students 
and  the  financial  aid  dollars  they  needed.  We  also  appreciate  the  effort  to  retfict 
the  coliectjon  of  excessive  insurance  premiums  on  tederally-reinsureii  GSLV  [Sec. 
442(aX6)],  but  we  fear  that  this  section  fails  short  of  taking  the  requisite  steps 
toward  eljiminating  unnecessary  insurance  premium*,  and  we  recommend  the  a'Sdi-  ' 
tion  of  provisions  similar  to  those  sugg^ted  in  the  report  by  the  National  Com;^iis- 
sioh  o^tgtu^kkj^'inancial  Assistance  to  address  this  issue. 
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Thlni  we  must  expretw  our  reservations  about  the  '^sirapliftcation''  of  the  student  ^ 
aid  prograjn. structure  through  the  merging  of  funds  currently  appropriated  for  bujv  ' 
'    elemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grants  (SEOG),  State  Student  Incentive  Gran^ 
'  (SSIG)  and  National  Direct  Student^Loani|  [NDSD  into  a  single  camputi^basedbiock 
crant  [Part  A,  Subpart  3].  Although  we  understand  that  beneficial  results  m^* 
tended,  Vve  believe  that:  (1)         of  thtjse  prograni»  serves  an  impottant. function 
which  may  be  lost  when  they  are  combined  ijitq  one  prtDgram;  (2)  we  are  concerned 
about  redactions  in  fiinding  may  be  more  easily  made  on  onekrger  program  than 
,  on  three  smaller  pcograms;  (the  Chapter  INvo  block  grant  in  elementary  and  second^ 
ary  education  amply  illustrates  both  (1)  and  (2)1  (3)  the  new  block  grant,  along  wit^ 
the  revei^ion  of  the  auxilliary  GSL  prograiA  back  to  a  parent^nly  loan  program 
fSec  451]  would  be  yet  another  blow  to  th?  stability  of  the  student  ^d  program 
system,  and  stability,  though  highly  desirable,  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  the  system 
'    o^er  the  last  three  years;  and  (4)  tHe  simplicity  sougljt  by  many  of  the  partner?  m 
thestudent  aid  system  is  simplicity  in  the  student's  aid  apphca^^ion  and  m^the  deiiv- 
^    i     ery  Qf  aid  to  the  student,  nofin  th^federal  program  structure  itself 

^  AtXJKSS  TO  CTUpKNT  AID  INFORJAATION  * 

H  R  S240  includes  legislative  mochamsms  designed  to  approach  one  aspect  of  the 
first  goal  mentioned  above— providing  easy  and  timely  access  to  ac6urate  and  under-  ^ 
standabie  student  aid  information,  aiie  othpt  aspect  of  the  first^  goal— that  of  pn> 
viding  access  to  other  information  and  counseling  about  opportunities  m  po^tsqcond- 
arv  education  and  beyond— will  be  addressed  in  the  next  section  of  my  testmiony  J 
.-First,  AMCD  supports  the  provisions  in  the  bill,  similar  to  those  m  current  law, 
for  information  to  stiidents  with  regard  to  their  loans  [Sec.  435]  and  their  proepec^ 
tiVe  or  current  institution's  aid  packages  [Sec.  455].  We  beUeve  that  th^  provisions  « 
are  important  in  allowing  studeAts  to,  become  mformed  cotis^mers  of  the  student 

aid  programs  available  to  them.  ,   \,        ^  .    - .  r^str^M 

Second  we-endorset^  concept  cf  aiithormng  pre^ligibihty  determinatons  [bhL. 
483(c)!  and  trdning  for  financial  ai*  administrators,  peer  counselors,  ^tc.  4»i)], 
as  is  authorized  in  current  law.  However,  th^  jiuthorized  acUvxti^j  have  never 
^  beeijllterried  outt  and  we  believe  it  is  not  fruitful  Jo  reauthorize  programs  without 
anyHodifications  when  thoee  pr^frams*  have  never  been  funded.  We  would  t>e 
happy  to  work  ssrith  you  to  modify  these  provisions.  ^  * 

ACCKSS  TO  OTHEK  INTORMATlOK  AND  COUNSKUNG 

HR  5240  doe^  include  son^e  provisions  for  student  access 'to  information  and 
counseling  about  opportunities  in  po^tsecondarj^  education  and  beyond--information 
and  coun^ling  on  a  broade^  range  of  issues  than  just  student  aid  programs.  Howev^ 
er  AACD  urg^  this  SubcommiW^  to  consider  expanding  stiiT  further  the  scope  ot 
information  and  comiseling  pn^:itois  in  H,R.  5240,  to  include  programs  of  informa^ 
tion  and  counseling  for  students  at  all  three,  transition  points  related  to  higher  edu^ 
cation:  From  a  secondary  school  to  a  postsecondary  institution;  from  one  postsecond- 
ary  institution  or  program  to  another;  and  from  a  poetsecondary  msti^ution  to  em- 

^^^S^we  at  AACD  are  pleased  to  comment  favorably  upon  th^  inclusion  in  th^^ 
bill  of  a  new  National  Center  for  Poetsecondary  Educational  ppportumty  [bEC^4yij. 
This  Cfenter,  propoeed  jointly  by  AACD,  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Oppor- 
•  tunit/^AssociWjxxs  (N^CEOA).  and -the  National  Association  of  College  Admission 
Counselors  iNMlAO,  would  provide  for  i;i>prov©d  information  dissemuiation  and 

*  counseling  ;yvith  rdgardSto  both  postsecondary  education  opportupities  and  the^tman- 
cial  assisUihce  availably  make  those  opportunities  reaJistic  alteniatives  for  even' 

the  poorest  students.      \  ■       r\  T'otr^ 

Second,  AACD  wholeheartedly  supports  the  expansion  of  funding  tor  IKiU  pro; 
.   srnxxiB  rPart  C,  Subpart  1],  lis  those  information,  counseling  and  tutormg  prt^ams 

of  proven  effectiveness  have  enabled  many  disadvantaged  students  tp^  acc^  t^o 

and  persist  in  post^ndary  courses  of  study:  ■  u  t>  fn%*i  t 

Third  AACD  supports  the  concept  of  Educational  Outreach  Pn^fmms  intie  I, 

Part  A]  for  both  traditional  and  nontraditionai  students,  as  are  included  m  current 

♦  law  but  these  programs  have  never  been  fuJided.  We  therefore  sugg^t  that  they  be 
modified  to  include  a  new  program  of  small  incentive  grants  to  <Kiucationai  in&titu^ 

'  tions  and  organizations,  which  provide  for  the  assessment  of  stutfents  needs  tor  m- 
^formation  and  coutiseling,  model  counseling  jyograms  and  r^arch  to  meet  those 
information  and  counseling  needs,  training  of  counseling  personnel,  evaluation  ot 
the  effedivene^  of  model  prc^aW.  research  and  personnel  trmmng,  and  disserai- 
^    nation  of  the  results  of  those  efforts  (see  Appendix). 

*  -  ^  . 
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It  -is  interesting  to  note  that  AACD  b^an  an  investigation  into  t^e  higher  educa- 
tion-related counseling  needs  of  students  with  a  fociis  on  studei^  information  and 
counseling  services,  early -in  secondary  ^school,  to  progiote  wider  access  ta  poet»ec- 
ondaiy  progmms  and  finaJicial  assiutanca  However^  we  soon  recognized  that  the 
need  for  a. Federal  program  relating  to  counseling  was  a  need  for  a  pn^^mm  which 
facilitated  the  improvement  of  counseling  and  student  services  with  r^ard  to  all  of 
th6  interrelated  aspects?  of  students'  educational  and  occupational  development.  Wo 
i>eaiiLzed  tliat  the  f'erferai  interest  in  student  ioiformatiortand  counseling  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  entrance  into  higher  education  was  integrally  connected  wijh  their  suc- 
cess in  higher  education;  efforts  to  provide  academic  and  tinanciai  access  to  postsec- 

y  ondarx  education  arp  wasted  unless  the  postsecondaiy  education  i^ived  is  in  har^- 
,  ijiony  with  a  studept^s  aspirations  and  abilities,  and  is  productive  in  providing  an 
appropriate  background  for  future  employment  directioiis,  and  assistance  in  obtain-  , 
ing  thut  employment.  If  students'  transition  periods  (school-to^hool  and  school4o- 
work)  are  not  well  planned,  Federal  dollars  s'pent  on  student  financial  assistance  are 
useless,  as  students  finiaji  no  better  off  than  they  began., 

Soriie  tinal  cbmmentB^n  H,B,  5240:  (1)'  AACD  supports  the  inclusion  of  a  new  Ad- 
visory Committ^  on  Student  Financial  Assistance  [SEC.  492],  which  would,  among 

•  other  activities,  recommend  to  the  Seci^tary  of  Education  student  information  re-  ^ 

^  .quirements  which  would  improve  access  and^choi&  for  students  eligible  for  Title  JV 
assistance.  Wc  suggest  that  a  high  school  or  college  counselor  could  provide  addi- 
tional inn^ht  into  the*  information  requirements  of  current  and  ^tential  poetsec- 
'  ofidary  students,  (2)  AACD  supports  the  Title  V  provisions  for  enhancing  excellence 

in  teaching  through  several  progranis,  including  tho©e  in  Part  C-^Institutes  a^id  ' 
'  Workshops,  Part  I>— Profossiowal  Development,  and  Part  E— histitutional  Assist- 
ance.  We  believe  that  educational  excellence  would  be  further  enhanced  by  allowing 
counselors  and  other  student  services  personnel  to  improve  their  skills  through  par- 
ticipating in  the  iiistitutes  and  other  programs.  (3)  AACD  has  a  significant  ^interna- 
tional membership,  and  we  therefore  endorse  the  pn^anis  in  Title  VI  for  interna- 
tional education^  We  share  the  Chairman^  view  of  the  importa^ice  of  intercultural 
'  understanding  for  today^s  students.       *  *'  .  ♦ 

In  coqcluisibn,  we  belieye  that  the  .student  assistance  provisions  of  H.R.  5240,  with  ' 
.    their  greater  funding  pptential,  move  in  the  desirable  diroctidn  of  meeting  students* 
needs  with  regard  to  ever-incteasing  college  costs.  However,  there  remains -a  signiTi- 
cant  unmet  n^ed  for  improved  information  and  counseling  service®  for  students,  to 

^  facilitate  their  decision-making  processes^and  to  ensure  that  their  decisions  brtiaden, 
rather  than  limit,  the  sco^of^thair  opportunities,  l^e  goal  of  improving  those  in- 
formation and  counseling  semc^  is  one\  which  is  clearly  in  accordance  with  the 
current  quest  for  excellence  in  education.  As  Federal  student  assistance  programs 
are  investment  in  the  human  capital  of  this  nation,  student  information  and 
-counseling  services  an  inv^tment  in  the  efficient  and  effective  utilization  of  stu- ' 
^    dent  assistance  resources. 

A    I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  t^tlfy  before  you  this  afternoon^        I  would  * 
be  happy  to  ansWer  any  questions  you  might -have.  ) 
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HIGHKK  KDUCATION  STUDENT  INKOKMATION  AND  TOUNSKUNU  PBOCRAM  - 

^         A,  i^ndin^s         1.        ,  '  . 

The  Congress  finds  that—       ^  •         .  ' 

(i)  There  is  a  significant  lack  of  adequate  infonnation  resources  which  counselors 
may  utilize  in  assisting  students  to  make  decisions  about  their  higher  education  and 
etanlovment  future;  and  ,  ^ 

^(2)  Although  many  scHools  and  inSlitutioiis  have  created  en'ective  mobels  for  the* 
delivery  pf  information  and  service*     students,  there  is  a  need  to  organize  existing  • 
mcidels,  develop  new  models,  and  then  disseminate  th^  models  for  counseling  ani 
student  services  prt^ams,  so  tliat  a  greater  number  of  students  may  benefit  from  , 
them,  '  .  * 

Ji,JStatenient  of  purpose  , 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  program  to  ^assist  secondary  schools  anxJ  pcetsecondary 
institutions  in  providing  improved  information  and  counseling  service  to  students  " 
(and  graduates)  in  order  to  facilitate  their  higher  education  and  emj^oyment  deci- 
sion-making process,  specially  during  periods  of  transition,  such  as— 

(1)  From  a  secondary  school  to  a  postsecondary  institutioj?; 
^      (2)  from  one  postsecondary  institution  or  progr^  to  ano&er;  and 
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(3)  from  a  pdbtsecondary  institution  to^employiaertt,  and  from  one  job'  to  another  ^  \  \ 
{followup  career  maintenance  assistance).  ^  ^ 

C  Authorization  of  appwpHatiom  *    ^  ^  ^    .        •  ^ 

,  (1)  FY  1986-$15  million;  FY  1987-$20  million;  FY  1988-$25  million;  1989—  i, 
$20  million;  and  FY  1990-?15  miiUon.  '  . 

(2)  For  each  Fiscal  Year  between  October  1,  1985,  and  September  30,  Vim:  Author^ 
ization  in  suHi  of  §1  million  to  support  a  clearing-hous«  on  student  mforniation  and 
counseling  which  "would^  disscQiinaie  researdi  findings  and  counseling  itipdei^  na- 
tionwide. ^      V  *  -  . 
Application  fbr  furida             '  .  ^ 

(J)  Secondary  schools,  pc«t«econdary  institutions,  nonprofit  education  organiza- 
tions, and  ahy  combinations  thereof  niay  apply  to  the  Secretary  through  a  compete 
tive  grant  pi'ocessfor  a  two-year,  non-renewable  grant  ^$25,000  maximum  per  year). 

(2)  To  etisure  access  to  the  prc^am  for  ^rer  scluwls  (who  need  it  mo&i):  (a)  Pro- 
vide a  formula  which  direct^J  grant^i  <or*a  portioji  of  them)  toward  poorer  school  dis- 
tricts,  institutions,  and  students,  and  (b)  modify  the  competitive  natute  of  the  grant 
application,  since  those  who  need  it  least  ajne,mo(St  likely  to  have  the  rajources  to 
have  a  profe^onal  grant  writer  to  apply  for  it.  ^  t 

.  E,  Matching  requirepient  ^  ^  ,  '  -  * 

10%  match  by  recipient  of  grant  to  ensure  cpm^utm^^^to  the  prc^ram.  %  . 

R  Uses  of  funda  '       ,  ^ 

(1)  Recipients  of  grant*  under  this  program  shall  use  the  funds  for— <a)  Assess- 
ment 'of  student'iiiformation  and  counseling  resound  improvement  needs;  (b)  devel- 

'  opment  and  implementation  of  exemplary  an4  innpvativ^  counseling  models;  (c)  r^ 
search  to  gather  and  analyze  new  and  needed  ^sta  *and  information  and  tu  compile  . 
existing  data^and  information  into  a  useable  form;  (d)  training  of  counselii^  person- 
nel; (e)  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  counseling  models,  research,  and  personnel 
training  programs;  4ind/or  ^(f)  dissemination  of  successful  founseling  models,  re- 

'  search  and  personnel  training  pn^r^ms.  .     ,^  v.  ' 

(2)  These  counseling  models,  research  and  personnel  training  pn^rams  should  be  ^ 
designed  to  improve  the  following  aspects  of  the  information  and  counseling  ser\ic€» 
available  to  atudentis  (and  graduate)  during  periods  of  transition—        -      ^  , 

(a)  From  a  si?condary  school  to  a  postsecondary  institution;  (i)  courses  of  study 
which  broaden  opportunities,  (ii)  postsecondar^'Wts,  sources  of  and  applications  for 
student  financial  afd,  and'  indebtedn^  problems,  (iii)  po^tsecondary  institution  < 
characteristics,  and  (iv)  long-te'm  employment  ix^pHcations;  ' 

(b)  From  one  postiiecondary  institution  or  program  to  another;  (i)  potential  m^ors, 
(ii)  potential  ^aduate  and  professional  education  prc^ams,  and  (iii)  employment 

prospects;  and  ,  *       .  i_  .    •  i.  .  ^ 

(c>  From  a  poetsecondary  institution  to  employment  and  from  job  to  job:  (i)  em-  ^ 
ployment  prospects  (particularly  important  information,  in  this  era  of  rapidly^  ad- 
vancing technology),  (ii)  personal  and  financial  impiicatibiis  of  employment  decisions 
and  (iii)  job-seeking  skills.  /; 

'   G.  Equity  provision  ^  • 

To  ensure  that  counseling  works  toward  eliminatii^jg -and' not  perpetuating  bar-  

riers  created  by  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  ra<^,  sex,  handicap,  etc. 

H.  Maifitenance  of  effort  provisidn  '  ^  ^ 

To  ensure  th^t  federal  funds  supplement  and  do  not  supplant  existing  uUxXe  and  - 
local  funds  for  ^idance  and  counseling.  » 

'  /.  Deftnition  ,  ^         ^  .  ^  '  '  * 

The  higher  education  and  employment  decision-making  proct^  includes—  ' 

(1)  Awareness  of  persotial  aspirations  and  abilities,  • 

(2)  exploration  of  alternative  options,  .  ^  '  '  ; 
id)  decision  from  among  options,  ' 

,(4)  implementation  of  decision, 

(5)  orientation  towards  new  endeavor,    .    ^        *  -  ^     .  ^ 

'  (6)  maintenance  of  chosen  endeavor,  and  #  ^  ' 

(7)* planning  for  progression  within  ciioi»en  endeavor  and/or  exploration  of  new  pf^ 
tions.  ' 
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J.  Coordination  with  relevant  laws  * ,  ^ 

Vocational  IJducation  Act,  Job  Trainuig  Partiiersiiip'Act,  etc.  1 

K.  Secoru£ary/po$t^hndii/y  split 

Not  more  than  10%.  of  iippnipriated  funds  shall  go  to  secondary/ schools  which 
have  appli^  for  grants  under  this  prc^am  (The  State  Board  of  Education  shall  be 
designaUsd  as  the  sei^ondafy  school  entity  eligible  tS  apply  for  fiyids/under  this  pro- 
grtuxx  and  to  choose  tlje  local  recipients.).  ■ 


Mr.  Blakky.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Herr. 

Perhaps  some  limited  explanations  for  the  presence'  of  the  two  of 
us  in  the  absence  of  everyone  else  is  in  order,  I  will  try  to  provide 
^that  at  this  time.  ♦  ^  / 

^  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Simon  was  asked  by  the  House  leadership  in 
Mr.  Hawkins'  absence  to  take  on  the  floor,  debate/ on  the  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins 'portion  of  the  jobs  budget  resolution  today  and 
this  is  the  reason  he  is  not  here,  He  is  gn  the  floor,  and  unfortunate- 
^  ly  we  h^ve  fhrea  AgricultuV^  Committ^  members  on  tixe  subcom- 
mittee and  thvy  have  a  markup  on  the  ^icuiture  l^jill  and  that  is 
where  Mr.  GundersoHv  Mr.  Penny,  and  Mr.  Coleiiian  had  to  be. 
Farming  is  a  major  concern  for-  them  in  their  distncte,  in  addition 
to  student  aid.  f  -  \^ 

Let  me,  say  on  Mr.  Siraon^s  behalf  that  these  sta[tements  are  ex-  , 
tremeiy  detailed  and  I  think  well  thought  out.  We  certainly  appre- 
ciateihe  fact  that  you  all  have  worked  together  on  certain  aspects 
of  this  and  that  many  of  your  commemts  are  weli^taken,  and  I  will^ 
ix)  the  extent  that  that  is  possible,  coramunicate  to  him  both  your 
strong  opposition  and  your  less  strong  opposition  in  some  cases  to 
^certain  parts  of  what  is  contained  in  H.R.  5240. , 

Both  John  and  I  hav^  some  questions.         ^ ' 
,  I  would  like  to  begin  with  you,  Dr.  Haldane.  ^hink  it  is  sofie- 
thing  I  jiM  want  to  clarify  in  the  context  of  your  t^timony.  You 
may  choose  to^  elaborate  or  Dr,  Martin  may  have  something  to  add, 
as  well. 

.  The  notion  of  the  $65,000  income  cap  you  regard  as  amnecessary  , 
in  light  of  the  needs  test,  and  you  indicate 'that  we  would  do  well  to 
get  rid  of  it.  Let  me  then  ask  a  question.  How  do  you  balance  tiat, 
given  the  fact  that  the  GSL  program  is  an  entitlenient,  with  your 
statement  that  you  want  to  refocus  the  aid  on  lower  income  stu- 
dents? Let  me  say  parenthetically  for  Mr.  Simon's  purposes,  he 
thinks  that  that  is  more  Important  politically  than  it  is  in  reality. 

If  you  recall  for  the  last  3  years,  the  administration's  budget  has 
gone  on  and  on  about  this  theoretical  $100,000  a  year  family  with 
three  kids  in  Harvard,  Wellesley  and.  Smith  who  are  eli^ble  for 
GSL.  That  for  him  represents  both  a  substantive  problem  if  you  are 
from  poor,  rural  southern  Illinois  as  well  as  a  political  problem: 
HonV  in  the  worjd  can  the  Federal  Government  be  giving  money  to 
somebody  with  that  kind  of  ilicome? 

Dr,  JlAU)ANE.  We  would  say  that  if  the  needs  test  is  impeded  on 
the  GSL,  that  indeed  insures  that  those  funds  are  gping  to  needy 
students,  and  there  are  needy  students  at  all  income  levels,  depend- 
ing upon  the  various  other  components  of  the  need  assessment  and 
coming  up  with  the  effective  family  contributions.  In  the  testimo- 
we  give  the  example  of  a  New  York  family,  both  working  at 
blue  collar  jobs  that  may  earn  $67,000,  biit  they  have  three  chil- 
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dren  and'  a  private  institution  is  expensive^  and  those  are  needy 
students  if^  indeed  we  agree  yrith  the  concept  of  acce^  and  choice  to 
the  students^  and  the  faniiiies. 

Mr.  Blakey.  As'  I  understand  it,  in  the  current* regulation  in ' 
effect,  there  is  a»  $75,000  ceiling.  Do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  gotten 
"  rid  of?    -  . 

Dr.  HALpANE.-That  is  only  a  -ceiling  as  to  wliether  or  not  you  use 
the  tables.  You  may  still  use  it  on  a  need  basis,  we  Vould  not  be 
concerjied  about  ^ioing' away  with'  that  arbitrary  limit  ^  because  it 
would  still  be  bfistsed  oh  needL  We  are  concerned  with  how  you 
define  need  fqr  the  program,  aSiji'  address  that  in  the  testimony  a? 
well  as  my  cOnimente,  that  the  need  for  cr^it  is'^different  than  the 
needt/or  grant  assistance  and  limited  dollars,  and would  support 
a  different  need  test,  which  is  the  tables  which  eluninate  assets 
from  consideration.  ^ 

Mr.  Blakey.."!  would  say  certainly  both  to* you  and  Dr.  Martin*  as 
well  as  th^  other  witnesses  who  have  already  testified,  h0  is  cer- 
taiiiljf  interested  and  -  willing  in  reviewing  the  issue  of  what  kind  of 
elements  and- the  method  ;in  which  we  go  about  that.  I  think  his' 
:  only-  concern  is  that  while  he  would  like  to  see  one  formula  being 
used,  that  :is  not  nearly  aS  important  as  having  thc^  elements 
lt)cked  in  So  they  are  not  subject  to  annual  manipulation,  and,  if 
you  will,  the  Secretary's  role  becomes  more  ministerial  than  policy-' 
making.    .  ^ 

V  Mr.  Dean.  Miss  Haidane,  based  on  your  reading  of.  the  institu- 
tional block  grant  provisions  in  H.R.  5240,  do  you  believe  that,  en- 
actmeiLit  of  these -provisions  would  simplify  the  packaging  and  de- 

•  livery  date  at  cam  mis  level? .  ;  •       ^       ,  y 

Dr.  Haldane.  Yes^^^and  would  indeed  give  us  th^  flexibility' >to 
meet  individual  student  needs  without  going  through  a  lot  of  pro- 
gram •eligibility  mquirements  ^and  that  we^  woifid  have  s^e  lati- 
tude to  shift  funds  amopg  the  programs,  whfch  would  simplify  it. 

Mr.  Dean.  Do  you  believe  institutions  should  be  given  a  greate?^ 
flexibility  in  setting  the  interest  rate  of  NDSL*s  or  do  you  support 
the'Jnclusion  of  strict  Federal  guidelines  in  statutory  law?  '      ,  * 

Tir.  Haldane.  We  have  not" addressed  that,^so  at  thiS  point  I 
^don^t  have  an  opinign. 

Mr.  Dean,  Has  N  ASF  A  A  taken  a  p<^ition  on  1^\\e  elimination  of 
SSIG  in  termis  of  fears  of  resulting  from  a  reduction  in  State  aid 
bemg  ayaiiable  tq^students? 

*  iDr. -Halbane.  ,  Yes.  That  was  in  my  written  and  verbal  com- ^ 
ments. 

We  are  concern^  that  eliminating  the  SSIG  program  will  elimi- 
nate the  important  .matching  dollars  from  Stat^  and  decrease  the 
*  overall  amount  of  mpney  available.  .  ^ 

Mr.  Dean.  So  you  would  support  block  grant  provisions  to  delete 
SSIG^rom  the  merger? 

Dr.  HaiJ)ane.  We'^support ^continuing  the  SSIG  program  as  it  is 
today. 

Mr.  Dean.  Mr.  Campbell,  a  question  relating  to  the  center  on 
postsecondary  opportuhity.  In  the  provisions  in  H.R.  5240,  one 
cent^  would' be  created.  Some  concerns  have  been  raised  to  mem- 
bei^  that  it  may  be  more  appropriate  to  have  two  or  three  such 
centers,  to  hav^  it  spread  out  so  as  to  better- f^rve  people  in  differ- 
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6nt  regioiis  of  the  country;  Could  you.comraent  on  that,  whether 
you  ^  think  two  or  three  would  do  better  than'  one,  or  why  do  you 
prefer  orie  cJver  two  or  three?  ' 

Mr^  Campbeli^.  I  think,  if  I  undei^tpod  yoiii;  question  completely, . 
I  prefer  the  latter.  My  comment  is  that  1  believe  given  the  defini- 
tion that  I  ^ribe  to  this  type*  of  a  center^  it  would 'serve  as  the 
focus,  the  convening  body  that, would  organize  the  intelligence,  the 
information,  perhaps  also  create  the  incentive  for  develapinjg^the 
thinking  that  oz^anizations  a»d  the  people  that  are  a  parf  of  orga- 
nizatioifc  require  in  order  to  'carry  the  message  of  pre|mratibn,  ad- 
mission planning,  financial* aid  prtlfcedures,  to  students  at  early, 
age,     ^  ;  ^ 

I  clearly  feel  that  again,' based  upon  the.  nature  of  your  question, 
that  one>center  would  serve  the  intereste^  best;  but  that  center 
would  have  many  arms  that  would  reach^to-the  variqus  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  oanmunicate  with  organizations  such  as 
ours  and  thc^  that  are  here  at  the  table  and  help  plant  within 
them  the  motivation  and  effectiveaess .  that*  fruition  in  this  case 
would  require. 

Mr-  Dean.  How  would  you,  envision  the  Secretary  choosing  such 
a  center?  It  seems  that  you  could  have  hundreds  of  applications  for 
'   the- center.  Ijp  the  ie^iative  draft  submitted 'l)y  your  organization, 
I  wiis  at  a  loss  to  se^how  the  Secretary  would  choc^  one  institu- 
tion over  another.        '  v  . 

Mr.  Campbell,  I  would  hopeJ:hat  j:Jie  Secretary  would  be  respon- 
sive to  professional  associations  bf  the  sort  represented  here  today, 
who  might  in  their  wisdom  and  experience  b«  able  to  provide  the 
basis  for  creating  an  umbrella  agency  of  this  kind. J. think  thdt  is 
imperative.  I  am  trying  to  live  with  the  limits  of  this  testimony 
and  realize  that  I  have  26  years  of  frustration  and  experience  to . 
try  to  squeeze  into  5  minutes  of  testimony,  and  I  feel  as  though 
those  of  us  who, have  been  engi^ed  in  thip  type  of  work  and  the 
profe^ional  organizations  we  speak  for  are  Fully  capable  of  offering 
council  to  the  Secretary  in  formation  of  this  poli<iy?\ 
.  Mr.  Dean.  Do  you  see  it  appended  to  or  operated  by  an  insUtU', 
tion  of  postsecondary  ^ucation,  or  as  a  nonprofit  organization? 

Mr-  Campbell.  A  nonprofit  organization,' absol>iteIy. 

Mr.  DsiAN.  Mr.  Payne,  I  won't  ask  you  whether  you  sup^rt  the 
administration's  4>lans  for  TRIO  in  the  1985  budget,  but  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  related  to  TRIO.  The  administration. is  argu- 
ing for  a  reduction  in  funding  on  the  grounds  that  talent  search 
I  and  educational  opportunity  centers  are  very  sijnilar  programs, 
and  in  many  respects  are  duplicative,  and  they  are  suggesting  that 
\hey  be  merged  in  one. 

How  do  you  respond  to  that?  Do  you  disagree  that  talent  search 
and  educational  opportunity  centers  are  similar? 

Mr.  Paynk.  I  think  that  issue  was  addressed  in  the  1980  rea^u^ 
thorization  and  at  this  point  any  arguments  abolft  duplication  of 
effort  have  been  settled  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  programs 
focus /on  different  populations.  We  feel. that,  as  has  beeil  stated 
^  here  today,  the  resources  df  the  Federal  Government  f^jmmitted  to 
'  dissemination  of  information  are  inadequate,  and  wholly  inad- 
^equate",  and  therefore,  rather  than  reducing  or  eliminating  these 
programs,  we  need  to  be  strengthening  func&ig  for  both  education- 
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at  opportunity  centers,'  which^fc|e  geared,  at  adults,  which  Mr, 
Keppel  earlier  gpipted  out  ^^^^tW^^  education,  es- 

pecially the  higher  educ^itiori  increasing  funding  for 

talent  search,  which  focuses  dn  youth.  ^ 
.  The  program  J:hat  was  mentioned  earlier  in  Chicago  is  an  excel-^ 
lent  example  ot  a  program  that/  focuses  oB  youth  in  a  laig^  jcity,"^ 
'reaching' out  toward  those  students  in  wayB  that  have  few  pro- 
grams in  thiswcountry  do,  and  moving  the  students  inv<jlved  in  that 
program  out^of  a  difficult  low-income  ghetto  situation  into  some*  of 
,the  finest  institutions  in  this  coimtry,    » - 

I  think  that  rather  than  being  concerned  about  duplication  of 
effort  we  need  to  be  concerned  that  the  number  of  black  males 
coming  out  of  situations  Hke  Chicago,  XL,  going  into  higher  educa- 
tion, is  lowering,  reducing,  and  we  need  more  ways  to  bring  those 
audents  out  of  poverty  into  higher  education  thai^  we  have  right 
now.  ^      •  ^ 

So  I  would  defiiiitely  <^^sagree  with  the  administration's  prop<l)sal. 

Mr.  Dean*  Let  me  ask  you  a  second  question  on  TRIO  programs. 
A  member  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  was  asking  me  about  TRIO  the 
other  day  and  he  asked  the  question,  *'Is  TRIO  a  remedial  program 
and  shouldn't  Congress  be  looking  at  addressing  the  underlying 
problems  that  result  in  a  nec^ity  for  a  large  and  growing  TRIO 
program^'' 

Would  you  agree  with  the  characterization  that  TRIO  is  a  reme- 
dial pro-am  in  the  s<?n^>  that  it  see^  to  addrefs  problems' that 
are  created  by  shortc^ra^s  in  high  school  counseling  and  out- 
reach programs  by  'p<^jM^»4ary  education  in^itutions? 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  Tnli^  inore*.  tt  is  airmK^rmation  dissemina- 
tion pfogram.  TRIO  p^bOTarrls  are  developmental  in  the  sense  that 
they  work  with  students  where  j^hey  fmd  them  to  try  to  take  them 
where  they  want  to  be  of  where  they  ought  to  be,  Bnd  I  think  TRIO 
pro|?rams  serve  a  definite^  role  in  helping  students  to  understand 
their  options.  And  that  is  more  than  just  disseminating  informa- 
tion. That  is  working  with  students  to  develop  a  sense  of  them- 
selves as  well  as  a  sense  of  who  they  p^ght  be.  And  so  I  think  they 
are  much  more  than  merely  remedial  programs. 

I  think  they  ^rve  a  developmental  role  in  our  sSciety,  helping 
people  to  understand  their  options,  how  they  can"  extend  ^those  op- 
tions and  how  they  can  become  the  best  person  possible. 

Mr.  Dean.  If  I  could  ask  one  question  of  Dr.  Herr.  You  men- 
tioned in  your  testimony  that  you  proposed  including' counselors  in 
the  institutes  in  the  title  V  program.  What  would  you  envision  the 
counselor  getting  out  of  that  institute?  In  other  words,  what  would 
be  the  substance  of  the  instruction  or  information  that  the  counsel- - 
or  would  get  in  the  institute? 

Mr.  Hkrr.  I  am 'not  quite  sure  how  to  limit  that  response.  I  think 
that  the  whole  range  of  questions  of  education  relate  not  in  many 
cases  to  the  student  learning,  and  I  think  that  in  many  of  the  situ- 
ations, particularly  with  disadvantaged  students,  but  not  exclusive- 
ly, there  is  an  interaction  between  intellect  and  emotions  and  fre- 
quently we  are  concentrating'  now  on  only  intellect. 
,  I  think  in  these  instances  teachers  and  counselors  can  see  them- 
selves as  teaming  in  relationship  to  educational  excellence,  each 
bringing*  about  ayolfferent  contribution  to  the  filial  achievement  of 


the  student,  but  I  don't  think  intellect  occurs  alone.  I  think  that 
y^frequently  teachers  ne6d  to  be  buffers  by  the  kind  of  contributions 
vounselorg  can  make  and  counselors  need  to  be  buffers  by  their  un- 
derstanding more  fully  the  intellectual  demands  on  students,  and  I 
ir«ee  them  operating  in^  Collaborative  way;  not  in  a  separate  sense.  ' 

Mr.  Dean.  One  final  question,  and  anybody  else  on  the  panel 
^  th^t  would  like  to  comment  on  this  question  is  welcomed  to  do  so. 
How  can  we,  through  this  reauthorization  bill,  encourage  better 
cooperation  between  postsecondary  institutions  and  high  school 
counselors  both  .for  purp<^ -of  making  available  better  informa- 
tion on  eligibility  and  application  procedures  for  student  financial 
aid,  and  on  the  opportunity  that  postsecondary  education  offers  to  . 
the  students?  How  can/we  encourage  a  better  sense  of  comhiunica- 
tion  between  those  two  sectors  than  exists  now?  It  seems  to  me 
that  what  exists  now  is  lacking.      '  "       ^  ' 

Mr.  Payne.  I  think  it  is  spotty,  but  T  do  'think  that  the  new 
center  for  p<»tsecondary.  educational  opporturiiitj^  would  go  a  long 
way  in  that  respect.  I  think  the  kind  of  incentive  grant  notion  that 
we  propiose  to  involve .  secondary  schools  as  part  of  tibe  process 
'woulid'be  very  helpful.  In  the  broad^r^perspective,  my  reaction  is 
that  we  have  so  frequently  in  counseling  and  education  and  nation- 
al policy  looked  at  problems,  not  problen^  as  a  whole,  but  problems 
in  dimensibnal  terms  and  I  think  as  a  r^ult  people  have  looked 
frequently  at  .college'  adpiission,  college  adjustment',  retention  of 
students,  in  very  narrow  terms  throughout  our  legislative  history 
and  I  think  we  need  to  help  educate  through  the  kinds  of  centers 
and  provisions  in  this  rjeeoinmendation  a- 'broader  ^perspective  on 
what  student  j>rogreas  means  in  the  secondary  schlol,  that  these 
are  not  events,  they  are  processes,  transitions  at  Jhich  students 
have  tp  make  decisions  and  the  only  way  f^ey  can'  do  that  is  to 
have  the  mechanism  in  place,  to  help  them  understand  the  options 
and  help  them  gfow  in  their  ability  to  understand  that  they  can 
master  the  options. 

-We  need  a  shift  in  terras  of  how  we  view  the  college  experience 
and  preparation  for.jt  and  the  set  of  elements  that  go  into- that. 


Mr.  Campbell.  I  agree  with  Everything  my  colle^ue  shared  with  J 
you.  I  think  the  existence  of  three  sectors  which  are  finally  impor- 
tant, and  r  would /hope  the  legislation  would  recognize  in  a  counsel- 
ing way  the  existence  of  these  three  ^sectors.  Assuredly^  the  middle 
school  can  play  a  key  role  in  prei^ring  the  student  psychologically 
and  academically  for  what  choices  lie  in  the  secondary  arena.  That 
being  the  case,  we  hope^that  secondary  counselors  would  find  more 
of  an  opportunity  to  direct  students  tojvard  their  future  ambitions  ^, 
without  correcting  .sins  of  omission  or  whatever  that  students 
might  hj^ve  brought  with  them  because  of  unwis4  choices. 

Mr.  Dean.  I  would  like  to  apologize  again  for  my  members  as 
well  as  Buddy^s.  I  kiiow  a  lot  of  you  came  from  out  of  town/ We 
will  go  backhand  try  to  summarize  for  our  members  as  b^t  we  can 
what  you  said  here  today. 
Mr.  Blakey.  Dean  Payne,  let  me  ask  you^  a  couple  of  questions. 
On  the  modest  expansion  in  terms  of  additional  auttjority  for  the 
staff  development  activities  in  sectidn  475  for  the  production  andj 
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.  -     ^  /  , 

dissemination  of  manuals,  would  you  foresee  that  tho&e  manuals 
,  might  also  be  usable  by  counselors,  >and  could  they  either  be  made 
*  available  through  the  national  center  if  the  national  center  exists 

or  directly  as'anijther  mechanism  for  reaching  more  students? 
^  Mr.  Payne.  I  Think  your  question  just .points  up  one  of  the  ways 
the  national  center  might  help  all  of  us  who  represent  associations 
who  are  very  often  concerned  about  the  same  students,  who  work 
V  -together  to  use  resources  that  are  provided  by  the  one  title  in  the 
work  going  T)n  in  another  authority,  another  part  of  the  authority. 
So,  yes,  I  would  think  that  ^through  the  national  center  the  kind  of  ^ 
training  that  is  going  on  within  one  part  of  the  authority  might 
benefit  other  parte  of  the  authority. 

Mr.  Bu^KEY.  One  final  question  which  all  of  you-  might  r^pond 
to.  •  \  ■  ^ 

There  is  an  attempt  here  to  both  reach  down  and  reach  out  to 
more  peiSple.  Several  of  you  have  mentioned  earlier  identification 
or  an  earlier  opportunity  to  communicate  with  students  about  both 
fmancial  aid  information  and  about  college,  j^riod;  that  it  is  a  real 
opportunity;  that  you  might  be  able  to  go.  The  question  is,  wKen  db 
you  start  that?  I  know  there  are'  two  spe<aflc  references  in  the 
TRIO  statutes.  I^think  Upward, Bound  and  talent  search  mention 
the  eighth  gradeT  When  do  you  start,  if  that  is  something  the  com- 
mittee  ought  to  focus  on,  ought  not  to  focus  on?  Is  early,  identifica- 
tion as  nomenclature  sufficient?  '  I 

Mr,  Payne,  When  we  came  to  the  conclusion  about  the  eighth 
grade,  we  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  conferring  with  persons  who 
are  working  with  postsecondaxy  access  programs  across  the  coun- 
try. We  s«rttied  on  that  point  as  a  ic^cal  point  to  begin  preparing 
*  students  for  the  transition  into  postsecondary  education,  since  our 
focus  is  Nostsecondaty.  Of  course,  the  process  of  inforsoing  peopl? 
about  their  options  and  bringing  them  ta  awareness  of  what  steps 
they  ought  to  be  taking  probably  ought  to  b^in  even  earlier*  than 
that  ,  V 

I  think  I  was  intimating  that  when  I  talked  about  the  ways  the 
natioftai  center  might  begin  to  disseminate  information  in  a 
grander  way,  and  on  a  more  national  scale  than  we  now  do.  So  I 
think  it  is  an  impprtant  issue,  and  we  don't  me^  to  say  that  the 
issue  is  settled  in  the  current  TRIO  legislation. 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  think  that  the  provisions ,  that  we  have  dis- 
cussed, the  thoughts  that  we  have  shared  with  you,  which  argue 
'    for  a  stronger  impact  at  the  middle  school  level,  were  critical  to 
^    today's  disci^ion.  When  we  see  that  in  place  working  effectively, 
we  will  be  glad  to  talk  to  you  about  what  should  be  done- in  the 
elementary  schools  as  well. 

Mr,  Blakky.  Dr«  Herr,  " 

Mr.  Hekk.  I  think  my  colleagues  have  articulated  so  eloquently, 
there  is  not  much  to  say  except  to  de^^  with  the  implicit  thing.  The 
middle  school  is  certainly  a  critical  juncture  in  terras  of  transition 
to  the  secondary  arena  and  looking  at  the  broader  career  options 
one  wants  tQ  pursue.  It  is  clear  that  a  number  of  people  in  element 
tary  school  are  already  turned  off.  They  don't  see  themselves  as 
having  options  by  which  they  they  can  master  whatever  achieve- 
ment motives  are  on  TV  or  wher^er,  and  so  they  are  turned  Off. 
There  is  no  question  that  in  terms  of  the  national  center  concept 
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that  if  one  looks  at  the  problem  whole  the  problem  starts  in  family, 
in  early  childhood,  in  the  elementary  school  and  while  the  middle 
school,  as.  Dr.  Campbell  aaad"  Dean  Payne  suggested,  are  terribly 
critical  transition  po^ts  and  this  legislation  would  help  in  that 
arena,  -   -  - 

Obviously  the  problems  we  are 'lacing  earlier  than  that  in  terms 
of  attitudes  about  self,  opportunities  and.  the  ability  to  master 
those  opportunities,' sooner  or  latel-  we  have  to  address  those 
things.  Whet:yier  this  is  the  vehicle  I  am  not  si/re,  but  we  have  to  do 
it  in  ^iety. 

"Ms.  Haujank.  I  support  the  indications  as  to  when  to  pr/pare 
student^'for  future  goals.  Jt  is  also  important  that  the  avaiLlbility 
of  financial  aid  be  known  at  that  time  so  that  thi^  studente^  don't 
linjit  their  career  choice  or  there  aspirations  at  whatever  age  they 
start  thinking  about  their  <^reers.  * 

Mr.  Blakey.  Thank  you  ail  very  much  for  being  here.  Again  our 
apologies  for  the  ateence  of  ou  r  respective  members  but  thank  you 
for  your  excellent  t^imony  and  taking  the  time  to  be  with  us. 

[Whereupon,  at  3S0  p.m.,  the  subcoiamittee  was  a^'oumed.] 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


THUBSDAY.  APRIL  5,  1984 
V  House  OF  Representatives, 

COMMHTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR, 

SuBCOMMiTTEK  ON  Pc^mECONDAKY  Education, 

WasHingtoTt,  DC. 

T^he  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  ^at  10  a.m.,  in  r^m 
2261,*  Raybum  House  Office  ^Building,  Qon.  Paul  Simon  (chaiTtoan 
the  subcomj^nittee)  pi^iding. 

Members  present:  Representative  Simon;  Penny,  and  Gimder-- 
son.  .    "  ' 

Staff  ^present:  William  Blakey,  counsel;  and  Jolm  Dean,  Bepiibli- 
can  assistant  counsel, 

Mr.  Simon.  The  subcommittee  will  come  to  order.  will  start 
by  asking  our  distingui^ed  colleague  from  the  Virgin  Islands,  Mr- 
^     de  Lugo,  to  be  a  witness  and  to  introduc'e  his  witness. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Congressman  Ron  de  Lugo  follows:]  > 

PUKPAWUJ  StATKMICNT  OF  HoN.  RON  DK  LUGO,  A  DsUBGATO  IN  COKORSSS  FkOM  Vm, 
TSUUUTOBV  Of;  THE  VmOli4  ISLANOS  ^  ' 

.Mr,  CJiairman:  ThanJk  you  for  this  opportunity  to  testify  regarding  H.R.  5240,  the 
Higher  Education  Amendment*  of  1984*  With  me  todfi^  is  Dr.  George  Condoa, 
Acting  Pr^ident  of  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 

First  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  your  continued  inter^t  in  the  problems  faced 
by  territorial  poetsecondary  in»titutianst  as  reflecteci  in  Section  l,5(b)'of  the  Acfe  The 
>  new  language  reads  that,  . 

"Within 'six  months  following  the  enacrtment  of  the  Higher  Education  Aniend- 
menta  of  1984,  tlie  Secretary  shall  promulgate  regulations  in  accord^xce  with  the 
recommendations  in  the  report  entitled  "Postsecondary  Education  in  the  \J&,  Terri^ 
torie»'*  published  in  May,  19S2,  pursuapt  to  subeection  (b)  of  this  sectiontm-ordet  to 
adapt  f\ich  programs  to  the.  needs  of  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  Ae  Northern  Mariana  Islands.  Such 
program  modifications  may  include  the  consolidation  of  grants  for  any  single  pro- 
gram on  a  regional  or  interterritorial  basis:  Such  program  modifications  shall  be  es- 
tablxshed  in  cooperation  with  the  governments  of  such  territoriee  and  shail  be  gov- 
erned by  a  memorandum  of  undentoiding  between  such  governments  and  the  De- 
partment  of  Education/'  » 

My  concern  is  that  this  langixage  may  no*  be  forceful  enough  to  accomplish  the 
acc^  to  higher  education  programs  which  the  territories  liave  sought^  and  indeed, 
which  the  previous  Section  1204  had  anticipatedr 

I  call  your  attention  to  Secretary  Bell's  letter  to  the  Speaker  dated  July  14,  1982 
submitted  pursuant  to  Section  1204(bX  Much  of  what  the^ew  subsection  i304(a)  re- 
quires \s  promised  therein.  But  little  has  come  of  it. 

This  is  why  my  letter  to  you  in  November  of  last  year,  written  in  anticipation  of 
'H.R.  5240,  asked  that  you  re-enact  the  waiver,  ana,  in  doing  bo^  that  you  n^^ire  the 
'        Secretary  of  Education  to  waive  prc^am  criteria  which  by  their  nature  preclude 
the  territories  from  taking  advantage  of  higher  educafion  programs.  While  a  formu- 
la for  review  of  proposals  submitted  by  territorial  institutions  will  b#  nece*sary»  I 
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^lievv  the  Secji^tAty  should  «*t  have  any  iiiscnetion  r^jarding  use  of  tl^  waiver 
once  it  can  be  shown  timt  the  territorial  requeet  iM  conairtent  with  tlm  intent  to  aid 
-eiprewied  by  the  relevant  law, 

Furthermore,  once  the  waiver  is  extended  to  a  territorial  in«titution,  priority  for 
funding  should  attach  I  add  thi3  becanae  the  territories  miiy  qualify  for  program* 
by  way  of  the  waiver,  but  find  th^m»elve«  ao  low  on  the  liat  of  eligible  in*titntion» 
that  they  may  »tiil  receive  no  beiiefit«v 

"  Finally,  I  ask  that,  in  extendi^  a  waiver  to  territorie*  through  H,R,  5240,  you 
make  tim  waiver  applicable  to  al|fprogram»  for  po^aecondary  institutions  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Education.  This  would  mean,  for  example,  that  thp  re- 

auirtments  of  the  Ctollfege  Housing  Program  would  be  sulyect  to  a  waiver  even 
bough  it  if  riot  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  • 

*  The  report  submitted  in  r««ponse  to  Section  1204(b)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
Amendments  of  1980  entitled  "Poi^secondary  Education  in  the  U.S.  Territoriee*', 
documenU  well  the  roift  play^  by  territorial  institution  and' their  importance  to 
the  development  of  the  poseessions.  Clearly,  the  Virgin  Islands  relies  heavily  on  its 
iDllege,  not  only  to  provitte  basic  educational  services,  but  to  respond  to  the  special- 
ized demands  of  a  developing  insular  poesession  of  the  United  States  which  must  be 
creative  in  its  appro«fchHo  achieving  economic  stability.  We  need  teachers,  econo- 
mists, a<xountants>Jbut  we  also  need  speciidized  training  in  intensive  farming,  aqixa- 

•ijulture,  tourisD\  and  so  on.  Thi^  the  Cdlle&e  of  the  Virgin  Island^  pw)vide«. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  contend  that  ihe  Collie's  focus  on  the  areas  of  importaxu^ 
to  developing  Caribbean  islands  has  made  us  a  leading  institution  in  the  region.  It  is 
in  this  context  that  I  have  propoaed  housing  an  33astem  Caribbean  Center  at  the 

'  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  Center  would^draw  on  the  College  s  programs  in 
assisting  students  from  it^  islands  of  the  Eastern  CariU)ean  to  meet  the  needs  of 
their  struggling  countries;  This  I  see  as  ah  important  a4junct  to  the  CariWbean 
Basin  .initiative  which  Congress  passed  last  y^,  one  which  the  CoUege  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  is  uniquely  equipped  to  provide.  The  trad^  benefit*  eirtended  by  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  le^slation  will  mean  little  for  communities  not  ©qmpped 
to  take  adlvSjntage*  of  ita  promise.  "  . 

,  Mr.  Chairman,  Conjgress  and  the  Executive  have,  through  tli^  yeaw^  stated  this 
CQtmtry's  commitment  to  the  e<%)nomiQ  growUx  and  development  oi^  its  possewpons, 
Bostsecondary  institutions  in  the  territories  are'^Stential  to  that  goal.  Only  an  insti- 
tution such  as  the  College  of  th^i  Viigin  Mands  can  respond  to  the  specialized  needs 
of  our  r^on.  Furthemaore/  tl^^e  police  offers  the  benefit  of  an  education  to  those 
who  cannot  afford  expensive  travel  outside  ijf  the  territory,  and  of  subject  inatter 
relevant  to  those  seekmK  to  respond  to  demand  expreped  by  the  community.  And,  it 
helps  us  to  keep  Virgin  Islanders  at  home.  i  ,  , 

The  territorial  institutiona  have  l^ss  re»ourcea  to  draw  upon  than  many  mainland 
xnstitutiomL  They  face  the  higl^r  costs  which  attend  *  operating  of&hore.  They 
cannot  afford  to  be  excluded  from  higher  education  piwrams  simply  because  they 
were  not  envisioned  when  the  criteria  for  program  qualification  were  devised.  ' 
*  Congress'  intention  to  help  the  territories  in  this*  matter,  as  expressed  by  the  Seo^ 
tioU  1204(a)  waiver,  has  not  been  taken  up  by -the  Department  of  Education.  Lees 
latitude  in  r^pondmg  to  the  needs  of  the  higher  education  institutiojis  in  the  terri- 

>  toriee  is,  unfortunately,  required.  I  seek  youY  c^ns^eration  in  achieving  ih^A  end 
through  this  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 

STATEMfeNT  OF  HON.  RON  de  LUGO.  A  DELEGATE  IN  CONGRESS 
^  FROM  THE  TERRITORY  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a  prepared  state- 
ment I'd  like 'to  ask  unanimous  con^nt  be  put  in  the  record-  I'll 
just  summarize  it -here. 

Mr.  Simon,  We  will  enter  your  full  staten^ent  in  the  recoil  and 

•  let  me  say  in  thje  presence  of  your  constituent  here  how  apprecia- 
tive we  are  of  his  good  work  in  the  House  of  Representatives.. He's 
been  a  solid,  reliable  member  of  the  House  who  has  done  great 
work  and  we  appreciate  it,  I  will  just  -say  that  to  you  and  you  can 
spread  the  word.  *■  "  "  ^ 

Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'd  like  to  say  for  the 
record,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  have  been  a  great  help  to  me  while 
I've  been  here  in  the  Houise  of  Representatives  and  I've  come  to 
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you  many  times  for  guidance  and  f(#  advice,  and  it's  sdhays  been 
extremely  helpful  to  rae.  '  •  . 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  - 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Thank  you  for  this  oppQrtunity,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
testify  regarding  H.R.  5240,  the  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 
1984.  With  me  today  is  Dr.  George  Condon,  acting  president  of  the  ^ 
College  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  • 

'  First  let  me  say  that  I  appreciate  your  continued  interest  in  the 
problems  faced  by  territorial  postsecondary  institutions,  as  reflect- 
ed in  Section  15(b)  of  this  act.  My  concern  is  that  the  new  language 
,  may  not  be  forceful  enough  to  accomplish  tha  access  to  higher  edu- 
cation" which  the  VS.  territories  have  sought-  and,  indeed,  which 
the  previous  section  1204  had  anticipated. 

I  call  your  attention  to  Secretary  Bell's  letter  to  the  Speaker 
dated  July  K  1982,  submitted  imreiiant  to  section  1204  (by).  Much 
of  what  the  new  subsection,  l'304(a)  requires,  'is  promised  therein. 
Eut  little  has  come  of  it.  Thjs  is  why  my  letter  to  you  in  November 
of  lasti  year,  written  in  anticipation  of  H.R.  5240,  asked  that*you  re- 
enact  the  waiver,  and  in  doing  so  that  you  require  the  Secretary  of 
Education  tp  waive  program  criteria  which,  by  th'eir  nature,  pre- 
clude U.S.  territories  from  taking  advantage  of  h^her  education 
progranis.  - 

'While  a  review  of  proposals  submitted  by  territorial  institutions 
will  be  necessary,  I  believe  the  Secretary  should  not  have  any  dis- 
cretion regarding  the  use  of  the  waiver.  Furthermore,  once  the 
waiver-is  extended  to  a  territori^  institution,  priorities  for  funding 
should  attach.  1  add  this  because  the  territories  may  qualify  for 
programs  by  way  of  the  waiver  but  find  themselves  so  low  on  the 
list  of  eligible  institutions  that  they  still  receive  no  benefits. 

Finally,  I  ask  that  in  extending  a  waiver  to  the  territories  to' 
H.R.  5240,  you  make  this  waiver  applicable ,  to  all  programs  for 
postsecondary  institutions  administered  by  the  Itepartment  of  Edu- 
cation. This  would  mean,  for  example,  that  the  requirements  of  the 
College  Housing  Program  would  ^  subject  to  a  #aiver,  even 
,  though  it  is  i?ot  authorized  by  the  Higher  Education  Aci 

The  report  submitted  in  response  to  Section  1204(b)  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  amendments  of  1980  entitled  "PostsecoAdary  Educa?* 
tion  in  the  United  States  Territories"  documents  well  the  role" 
played  by  territorial  institutions  and  their  importance  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  possessions.  Clearly,  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  relies 
heavily  on  its  .cpUegej  not  only  to  provide  basic  educational  serv- 
ices, but  to  respond  to  the  specialized  demand  of  a  developing  insu- 
lar possession  of  the  United  States,  which  must  be  creative  to  its 
approach  to  achieving  economic  stability.  We  need  teachers,  econo- 
mists, accountants.  But  we  also  need  specialize  training  in  inten- 
sive farming,  aquaciilture,  tourism,  and  so  on.  This,  the  C:!ollege  of 
tile  Virgin  Islands,  cai>  provide. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  contend -that  the  college'^s  focus  on  the 
areas  of  importance,  of  developing  Caribbean  Island  nations,  has 
made  us  a  leading  institution  in  the  eastern  CJaribbean,  in  that 
regioti,  so  important  to  our  Nation-  1«  . 

It  is  in  this  context  that  I  have  proposed  housing  Imd  an  eastern 
Caribbean  center  at  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  center 
w&uld  draw  on  the  college's  programs  in  assisting  Students  in  the 
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islands  of  the  eastern  Caribbean  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  strug- 
gHdg  countries.  This  I  see  as  an  important  adijunct  to  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative  which  Congress  passed  last  year,  one  wWch  the 
'  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is  uniquely  equipped  to  provide,  and 
is  providing,  I  must  say,  at  the  present  time,  providing  j^any  of  the 
leaders  for  these  island  nations. 

The  trade  benefits  extended  by  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
legislation  will  mean  little  for  communities -not  equipped  to  take 
advantage  of  its  promise.  Congress'  intention  to  help  the  territories 
in  this  manner  is  expressed  by  the  section  1204(a)  waivJk  It  has 
not  been  taken  up  by  the  Depiwimenf  of  Education,  unfortunately. 

liess  latitude  in  responding  to  the  needs  of  higher  education  in- 
stitutions in  these  U,S-  territories  is,  xmfortimately,  required.  I 
seek*  your  consideration,  Mr,  Chairman,  in  achieviog  this  ebd, 
through  this  reauthoriaation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Ana  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the  acting  president  of  the  Collie 

the  Virgin  Islands. 

Mr.  SiM<^.  Before  you  yield,  lef  me  just  suggest  that  we  wduld 
bb  happy  to  have  your  staff  work  with  my  staff  to  see  what  kind  of 
amendments  you  feel  are  desirable  and  see  what  we  can  work  out 
so  that  it  can  be  of  assi^anoe.  p  ^  / 

Let  me  ask  Richard  Otto^  the  president  of  Catherine  CoUe^e^  and 
Dr.  AlmodoY^^  president  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Ri^io,  to  join 
the  table,  and  Jose  Mendez,  president,  of  the  Association  of  Uiiiver- 
Sity  Presidents  of  Puerto  Rico  also  join  the,  table,  and  then  we  will 
hear  from— and  then  you  can  proceed  to  intrpduce  Dr.  Condon 
here. 

Mr.  DK  Lugo,  T^ank  you  very  much.  Chairman  Simon. 
^Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  C^rge  A.  Condon  follows:] 

PUHPAKKD  StATCMICNT  Of  Dr.  GSOEGE  A.  CONIXJN,  ACTING  PMSIDt^Tt,  COLLKGK  OT 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  It  is  4m  honor  to  be  here  today 
on  behalf  of  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  iU  President,  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Rich- 
ards, who  has  asked  me  to  represent  him.  This  occasion  allowB  me,  as  a  political 
scientist  and  student  of  Congress,  to  express  my  own  strong  faith  in  this  institution  ' . 
and  its  central  role  in  popular  government  That  role  was  never  more  clear  than  in 
the  I960's  when  I  was  privil^ed  to  be  here  as  ah  A.P^.A.  Congressional  Fellow  and 
later  as  a  legislative  assistant  In  that  decade  an  aroused  national  cx»nscien(» 
brought  about  the  landmark  social  legislation  of  the  time,  including  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  That  Act  apd  others  offered  hope  that  the  opportunities 
theretofbreaffbrded  to  some  Americaru?  would  in  the  future  be  available  to  ^i.  - 
^  Regrettably,  the  promise  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  y#t  to  be  realized  in  the 
United  States  Virgin  Islands,  becaiise  of  circumstances  that  apply  particularly  to  us 
and.  with  some  modifications,  to  the  other  territories  as  weU.  These  conditions  have 

■  to  do  largely  with  our  location  distant  from  the  mainland*  and  in  an  underde- 
veloped region  of  the  world.  This  r^on,  the  Caribbean  Basin,  includes  many  small 
islands  and  countries  which,,  while  politically  distinct  from  eiMrh  other,  have  strong 
historical,  cultural,  and  family  ties.  Let  me  list  a  few  of  our  characteristics: 

First,  within  our  full-time  student  body  some  25  per  cent  of  our  students  are  not 
citizens  of  the  United  Stat^.  They  come  to  us  from  throughout  the  English-speaking 
Caribbean.  After  completing  their  studies,  during  which  they  become  imn^rsed  in 
our  stable,  democratic  iiatitutions,  they  return  home  to  make  contributions  to  the 

'  development  of  their  own  countries— dearly  in  ,the  interest  of  the  United  States  and 
the  hemisphere. 

Second,  in  the  Virgin  Islands  our  J>er  capita  income  is  approximately  60  per  cent 
of  that  on  the  mainland;  thiui,  local  support  for  higher  education  is  in  fact  a  short- 
term  saorifw^  for  the  long-term  gooAof  the  territor>\ 
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*  ^  ^Jrd,  the  cost  of  living  for  indixiduals,  as  well  as  for  the  goods  and  service  the 

CxJilege  mmt  purchase,  is  estynated  ^t  from  one-third  to  one^half  h^her  tiuin  on  the' 
>  U.S.  mainland,  and  even  higher  costs  are  common  for  specific  items. 
^ ;    Fourth,  significant  additional  coeta  result  from  the  fact  that  the  local  infrastruc^ 
ture  to  support  higher  education  is  limited,  although  developing  over  time,  thanks 
>     -  ■  ?P  measure  to  the  impact  of  the  College  itself  We  must  compensate  for 

deficiencies  in  available  local  human  and  technical  resources, 

Fartors  such  as  the4*e  come  into  play  at  the  point  that  the  College  of  the  Virgin 
Maxids  seeks  to  acc^  federal  higher  education  programs.  As' administered,  tht^ 
programs  tend  either  to  exclude  our  participation  or  to  allow  it  only  ^n  limited 
ways,  given  selection  criteria  and  the  failure  to  recognize  such  circumtJtanc^  as  I 
?^^V^^^  objective,  in  the  proceite  of  reauthoriijation  of  the  Higher  Education 

^^?  ,        uv^^^^^^  n^l^^^^^^J""         ^  ^^^^  i«  Section 

i204(a)  of  Pubhc  Law  %-a74,  m  the  Education  Amendments  of  ISSO,  which  authbr- 

the  becretary  of  Education  lo  allow  mpiifications  for  the  territo^^ 
t  or  reasons  that  are  obscure  the  Department  of  Education  has  shown  g*at  reluc- 
tance t<j  exercise  the  latitude  extended  by  Congress  out  of  its  stated  concern  for  the 
terntonee  Thus,  with  regard  to  Title  UI  programs  for  Aid  to  Developing  Institu^ 
tions,  an  admmistratiyelyjievised  point  system  related  in  part  to  PeU  Grant  recipi- 
ents is  at  odds  with  the  fact  that  the  foreign  nationals  among  our  students  cannot 
qualify  tor  Pell  Grants.  In  effect,  the  College  is  penalized;  only  after  several  months^ 
of  intensive  efforts  were  we  granted  a  waiver  in  1982. 

Under  the  Housing  for  EducaUonal  InstituUons  program,  authorized  under 
IV  of  the  Housmg  Act  of  1950  and  administered  by  the  Department  of  EducatiSn 
we  are  penalized"  again:  because  the  number  of  students  we  seek  to  house  on 
-  campus,  although  subetantial  for  us,  faJIs  below  the  minimum  required  housing  defi^ 
cxency;  and  because  >ye  do  not  have  enough  students  with  a  one-hour  commute  to 
campus— an  impossibility  on  an  island  whose  greatest  single  dimension  is*  13  milee. 
On  appeal,  the  Secretary,  agreed  that  geography  precluded  long  distance  commuting 
tor  us,  but  he  went  on  to  state  that  it  was  "administratively  prohibitive"  to  take 
mto  account  such  differences  among  all  applicants. 

These  and  other  experience  demonstrate  that  the  present  waiver  authority 
vested  m  the  Secretary  of  Education  must  be  «iade  mandatory  for  the*territori^ 
Also,  It  must  be  extended  to  all  programs  admuiistered  fay  the  Department,  of  Edu- 
cation. Lastly,  the  law  must  establish  priority  status  for  territorial  prc^ams,  to  pro- 
vide  an  offset  to  point  rating  sys*ms  which  are  hiappropriate  to  our  circumstances. 

it  IS  surely  tune  for  Congress  to  take  further  st^ps  to  implement  the  original  com^ 
mitment  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  The  reauthorization  process  provides 
the  opportunity  to  state  in  unmistakable  language:  Access  to  federal'  higher  educa- 
^on  programs  is  for  every  jurisdiction  where  the  American  flag  fli^— in'the  Carib- 
bean, iif  the  Pacific,  and  in  between;  in  jurisdiction  that  are  small  in  size,  as  well  as 
those  of  great  expanse;  in  states  and^lerriori^  which  because  of  their  geography 
have  substantial  numbers  of  non-citizens,  as  well  as  those  whicfh  -do  not;  and  on  " 
^  American  soil  where  the  need  may  indeed  by  greatest  because  of  unique  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  geographic  circumstance. 

Knaiiy,  I  would  not  wish  to  leave  an  impres,8ion  of  disinterest  on  ouir  part  in 
mo^iy  other  aspects  of  the  reauthorization  l^ialation.  In  principle,  the  College  en- 
dorses a  continued  federal  role  in  such  areas  as  student  financial  aid,  teacher  train- 
mg,  hbrary  assistance,  international  education,  academic  facilities,  the  Minority  In- 
Science  Imprayamant  Program  <MISIP),^nd  in*  the  propoe^  new  program 
tor  endowment  development.  Thte  details  of  our  v/ews  in  these  and  other  areas  have 
been  developed  in  concert  with  the  American  Cduncii  on  Education  and  other  asso- 
ciations  with  which  the  C^Uege  of  the  Virgin  IslVids  is  aifiliated.  Information  from 
these  sources  has  been  and  doubtless  will  Continue  to  be  shared  with  the  Subcom- 
mittee. ^ 
-  ■  In  these  remarks,  sul^mitted  on  behalf  of  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  I  have 
offered  proposals  which,  when  enac^  into  law,  will  go  a  long  way  4oVard  assuring 
tull  participation  of  the  United  States  Virgin  Islands  an4,the  other  territories  in  the 
national  quest  ior  broadened  higher  educational  opportunities.  It  is  worth  noting 
•  that,  while  the  impact  of  those  improvements  will  be  significant  for  us,  it  will  be, 
slight  ^ti  a  proportion  of  all  federal  activity  affecting  Ingher  education.  Xhere  is 
every  reason  for  Congress  to  embrace  th^  recommehdations,  thereby  making  clear 
beyond  any  doubt  legislative  uitent  with  respect  to  territorial  acc^  to  Higher  edu- 
cation  programs.  Failure  to  take  this  action  would  be  tantamount  to  sanctioning 
denial  to  the  territories  of  the  full  benefits  of  these  pn^ams  on  a  par  with  the 
country  m  a  whole.  That  form  of  exclusion  is  as  unacceptable  in  the  1980's  £Ls  it  was 
a  score  of  years  ago  when  the  Higher  Education  Act  was*first  being  debated. 
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I  wish  to  thank  you.  Mr,  Chairman,  your  colleagues  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Poit-* 
secondary  Education,  and  Congreaaman  Rog  deLugo  fqx  tiie  continuing  intexett  and 
support  you  have  displayed  toward  the  CoUe^:©  of  the  VirgiA  Islanda. 

-     ^  STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GEORGE  CONDON,  ACTING  PRESIDENT, 

COLLEGE  OF  THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Mr.  DE  LuaOj  I  understand  Dr.  Condon  was  a  fellow  Here  aijout  • 
10  years  ago. 

Dr.  Condon.  That's  true,  sir,  I  have  to  admit,  it  was  a  bit  longer 
than  lO^ears.  I  regret  that.  I  served  here  as  a  fellow  in  the  House, 
an  APS  A  congressional  fellow  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
Speaker  McConnick  and  Senator  Birch  Bayh,  incidentally. . 

Mr.  DK  Lugo.  We're  glad  to  have  you  back  with  us  today. 

Dr.  Condon.  Thank  you.  ; 

M».  Simon.  We're  pleased  to  hiave  yoii  here.  Dr.  Condon.  And  if 
you  may  proceed.  ,  ■ 

Dr.  Condon,  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Congressman  de  Lago,  members  of  the;  subcom- 
mittee, first  let  me  acknowledge  your  kind  remarks  about  our  Con- 
gressman, in  which  I  fully  concur.  We  very  much  appreciate  his 
continuing  interest  in  the  college  and  the  territory. 

It  is  an  honor  for  me  to  be  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  its  president,  Dr^  Arthur  A.  Richard,  who 
has  asked  me  to  represent  him.  This  occasion  allows  me,  as  a  politi- 
cal scientist,  and  as  a^^student  of  Congress,  as  well  as  a  teacher 
about  Congress,  to  express  my  own  strong  faith  in  this  institution 
and  in  its  central  role  in  popular  government.  That  role  was  never 
«  more  clear  than  in  the  1960's  when  I  was  privileged  to  be  here  as 
*  an  American  Political  Science  Association  cbngf^onal  feUbw  and 
later  as  a  legislative  assistant. '  ' 

In  that  decade  an  aroused  national  conscience  brought  about  the 
.  landmark  social  legislation  of  the  time,  including  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1965. 

That  act  and  others  ^offered  hope  that  the  opportunities  thereto- 
fore afforded  to  some  Americans  would  in  the  future  be  available 
to  ^1.  Regrettably,  the  promise  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  has 
yet  to  be  realized  in  th^  U.S.  Virgin  Islands.  Because  of  circiun- 
*  stances  that  apply  particularly  to  lis,  and  with  some  modifications 
to  the  other  territories  as.  well.  These  condatiqns  have  to  dw  Im^ely 
,  with  our  location,  the  distance  from  the  U.S.  mainland,  and  in  an 
underdeveloped  re^on  of  the  world,  ," 

This  region,  the  Caribbean  Basin,  includes  many  ismall  islands 
and  countries  which,  While  politically  distinct  from  each  other, 
have  stroi^  historical,  cultural,  and  family  tierf. 

Let  me  list  just  a  few  of  our  characteristics.  First,  within  oui" 
full-time  student  body  at  the  college,  some  25  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents are  not  citiaens  of  the  United  States-  They  come  to  us  from 
throughout  the  English  speaking  Caribbean.  After  completing  their 
studies,  during  which  they  become  immersed  in  our  stable  and 
democrat^ '  institutions,  they  return  home  to  their  islands  and 
countries  in  the  region,  to  make  contributions  to  the  development 
of  their  own  countries,  clearly  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States 
^  and  the  hemisphere  as  a  whole. 
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The  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  havg  a  per  capita  income'  of  approxi- 
mately 60  percent  'of  thdt  on  the  mainland.  Thus,  local  siipport 
'  from  our  legislature  for  higher, education  is,  in  fact,  a  short-term 
sacrif^ice  for  the  long-term  good  of  the  territory. 

Third,  the  cost  of  living  for  individuals,  as  well  as  for  thfe  goods 
and  services  the  colleges  must  purchase,  is  climated  at  one-third 
to  one-half  higher  than  on  the  U.S.  mainland,  and  even  higher' 
costs  are  common  for  specific  items, 
^ourthj  significant  additional  costs  result  from  the  fact  that  local 
•  supporfTor  higher  education  is  limited.  Although  it  is  developing 
over  time,  thanks  in  no  small  measure  to  the  impact  of  the  coUege 
itself.  •  *  • 

In  the  meantime,  the  collie  must  compensate  for  deficiencies  in 
available  local  hiunan  and  technical  resources.. 
-     I  could  elaborate  on  additional,  factors  but  I  think  th^  four  cap- 
ture .the  ^sence  of  our^situation. 

Factors  such  as  these  come  into  play  at  the  point  that  the  Col- 
lego-of  the  Vii^  Islands  seeks  to  access  Federal  higher  education 
programs.  As  administered,  the^e  pn^ams  tend  either  to  exclude 
«      our  participation  or  to  allow  it  only  in  limited  ways,  given  sele^jon 
criteria,  and  the  failure  to  compensate  and  to  rec<^[ruze  such  cir- 
cumstances as  those  I  cit^  earlier. 
Our  objective  in  the  process  of  reauthorization  of  the  Higher 
_  Education  Act  of  1965  is  to  obtain  enlai^ement  in  scope  and  in 
nnpact  of  what  is  now  section  1204(a)  of  Public  Law  96-374  in  the 
Education  Amendments  of  1980,  which  authorizes,  that  word  is  un- 
deitcored  in  my  prepar«ii  statement,  the  Secretary  of  Education  to 
.    allow  modifications  for  the  territori^ 

For  reasons  that  are  obscure  to  us,  the  Department  of  Education 
■  ^  has  shoVra  great  reluctance  to  exercise  the  latitude  extended 'by 
Congress  out  of  its  stated  concern  for  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  territories. 

^  Thus,  with  regard  to  title  III  prc^ams  for  aid  to  developing  insti- 
tutions, an  administratively  devised 'point  system  related  in  p^  to 
Pell  grant  recipients  is  at  odds  with^  the  fact  that  the  foreign  na- 
tionals among  our  students  cannot  qualify  for  Pell  grants.  So,- in 
effect,  the  college  is  penalized  and  only  after  several  montiis  of  in- 
tensive efforts  did  we  finally  achieve  a  waiver,  in  1982. . 

\Ye  are  currently  seeking  a  waiver,  incidentally,  this  year,  under 
our  new  application.  '  , 

Under  the  Housing  for  Educational  Institutions  Program,  a^i- 
other  program,  and  this  one  authorized  imder  title  IV  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1950,  but  also  administered  by  the'Dep^irtment  of  Educa- 
tion,, we  are  penalized  again.  This  time  because  the.numlifer  of  stu- 
dents seeking  housing  on  campus,  although,  substantial  to  us— we 
can  only  house  249-— falls  below  the  minimum  required  hausing  de- 
ficiency. And  because  we  do  not  have  enough  students  with  a  1- 
4iOur  commute  to  campus,  a  clear  imp<^ibility  on  an  island  whwe 
greatest  'single  dimension  is  only  13  mil<fe. 

*  On  appeal,  the  Secret&ry  agreed  with  our  contention  that  geogra- 
phy precluded  long  distance  commuting  for  our  students.  But  he 
went  on  to  state  in  the  letter  to  the  college  that  it  was,  quote,  "ad- 
ministrative prohibitive,"  unquote,  to  take  into  account  such  differ- 
ences among  all  applicants.  Yet  I  must  ^y  that  it  has  been  and  is 
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our  impression  that  the  intent  of  Congress.irom  the  beginning,  has 
to  take  those  very,  kinds  of  circumstances  into  account  in  the  appli- 
cation of  legislation  affecting  higher  education. 

So  these  and  other  expediences  demonstrate  that  the  pr^nt 
waiver  authority  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Education  must  be 
made  mandatorf'for  the  territories.  It  must  be  extended  to  all  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

And-  lastly,  the  law  must  establisij  priority  status  for  territorial 
programs.  As  Ckjngressman  ^e  Lugo  pointed  out  in  his  opening  re- 
m^ks,  to  provide  an  offset  to  point  winning  systems  whic^,  even  if 
waivers  ultimately  are  Ranted,  often  are  inappropriate  to  our  par- 
ticular circumstances. 

It  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  si^rfly  time  for  Congress  to  take  further^ 
steps  to  implement  the  origmal  commitment  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Att  of  1965.  The  reauthorization  process  provides  the  opportu- 
nity to  state  in  unmistakajble  langu^te  access  to  Federal  h^her 
t^ucation  progx^ams  is  for  every  jurisdiction  where  the  American 
flag  fli^,  in  the  Caribbean,  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  between,  in  juris- 
dictions that  are  small  in  size  as  well  as  those  of  great  expanse,  in 
States  and  territories  .which  because  of  their  geography  have  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  noncitizens,  as  well  as  these  which  do  not. 

And  on  American  soil  where  the  heed  may,  infileed,  be  greatest 
because  of  unique  socioeconomic  and  g^graphic  circumstance. 

Finally,  1  would  not  wish  to  leave  this  mbrniQg  an  impression  of 
disinterest  on  our  part  in  rnany  other  aspects  of  the  reauthoriza- . 
tion  legislation.  Certainly  in  principle  the  college  endorses  a  con- 
tinued Federal  role,  in  such  areas  as  student  financial  aid,  teacher 
training,  library  assistance,  international  education,  academic  fa-- 
ciiities,  the  M^iority  Institutions  Science  Improvement  Program, 
,  MISIP,  and  in  the  proposed  program  for  endowment  development. 

The  details  of  our  views  in  these  and  other  areas  have  been  de- 
veloped in  concert  wfth  the  American  Council  on  Education  and 
other  associations  with  which  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
affiliated.  Information  from  these  sources  has  been  and  doubtless 
will  continue  to  be,  shared  with  the  subcommittee  and  its'steff. 

In  'these  remarks,  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  College*  of  the 
Virgin  IslanSs,  I  have  offered  proposals  which,  when  enacted  into 
Jaw,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  assuring  full  participation  of  the 
U.S.  Virgin  Islands  and  the  other  territories  in  the  national  que^ 
for  broadened  higher  educational  opportunities. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  while  the  impact  of  these  improvements 
will  be  significant  for  us  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  it  will  be  slight  as  a 
proportion  of  all  Federal  activity  affecting  higher  education.  There 
is  every  reason  for  Congress  to  embrace  these  recommendations, 
thereby  making  clear  beyond  any  doubt  legislative  intent  with  re- 
spect to  territorial  access  to  higl\er  education  programs. 

Failure  to  take  this  action  would  be  tantamount  to  sanctioning 
denial  to  the  territories  of  the  full  benefits  of  these  programs  on  a 
par  with  the  sjounjry  as  a  whole.  That  form  of  exclusion  is  certain- 
ly as  unacceptable  in  the  1980's  as  it  was  a  score  of  years  ago  when 
the  Higher  Education  Act  was  first  being  debated. 

I  wish  to  thank  yoja,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your  colleagues  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education,  and  Congressman  Ron 
de  Lugo  for  this  continuing  interest  and  support  that  you  have  dis- 
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played  throughout  the  yeaxB  toward  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is-  v 
lands. 

Mr,  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  We  have  a  quorum  call  over 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  right  now  and  I  hate  to  say  it  but  We 
.have' to  have  a  10  minute  recess  and  we  will  be  back  to  hear  the 
rest  of  you,  ;  -  ^ 

[Brief  recess.] 

Mr.  Simon.  The  subcommittee  will  resume  its  hearing.  We  have 
just  heard  from  Dr.  Condon  and  we  will  hear  next  from  Dr.  Israael 
Almodovar.  ,111  get  it  yet  I  should,  after  being' such  a  marvelous 
host  to  us  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  should  have  that  name  down  pat. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr-  Ismael  Almodovar  follow*:] 

ExxcirrxvK  Si«mAry  or  THic  PwtFAim  Statkm 

Mr,  Chairman,  xnembere  of  the  Subcommittee,  I  jgjirttoate^tins  opportunity  to 
app©arJ)efore  you  as  President  of  the  Uaiveniity  ofPuerto  Rico,  to  ieetify  cm  the 
reauthcfrization  of  thft^Higher  Education  Act  IXiring  these  few  miiiut€«  I  will  speidc 
on  the  major  areas  ot  condem  with  respect  U)  this  topic,  contained  in  a  longer  "writ- 
ten statement  which  I  am  submitting  for  the  o|riciaI  itecord  of  this  hearing.        -  - 

One  aspect  of  the  eapsting  and  propoeedrsvstem  of  federal  higher  education  fund^ 
ing  that  must  be  discussed  is  Title  HWnstitutlonal  Aid.' We  urge  you,  to  eaCercise 
great  caution  in  explorinc  issues  related  to  the  reauthorization  of  progranis  aimed 
at  developing  institutiox^  especially  those  related  to  the  use  of  race  specific  Ian- 
giia^  m  said  Title.  We  believe  that  facts  and  rationality  should  be  determining  fae-  ^ 
^  tors  m  developing  strategies  for  institutional  improvements  fmd  equalizing  opportu- 
^  nities  for  minority  institutions.  " 

A  development  program  for  Hispanic-impacted  institutions  of  higher  education  ' 
would  provide  a  legislative  response  for  po6t«econdaiy  in)5titutions  that  have  his- 
torically served,  and  are  seeking  to  eliminate  educati(to^  barriers  for  a  significant 
numl^r  of  Hispanic  students-  Consequently,  we  encou^-age  a  Hispanic  setaside  of  at 
least  $10  million  under  Part  A^f  Title  retaining  the  general  purposes  contained 
in  the  present  law,  as  well  as  expanding  allowable  activifies  to  include  construction, 
maintenance,  and  Improvements  iij^classroom,  library  or  laboratory  facilities;  reme-  ' 
diation  actiyitie8;-'Special  course  of  instruction;  and  the  purchase  or  lease  of  scien- 
tific  equipment  and  library  materials  for  instructional  and  n^earch  purpoees. 

Another  related  provision  for  Title  III  should  include  a  precise  statutory  descrip- 
-  tion  of  the  allowable  activities  to  prevent  unclear  or  subjective  judgments  which 
might  be  pre^ribed  by  Departmental  memorandum,  or  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
intent  of  the  authorizing  I^^Iation. 

We  support  proposals  that  would  raise  the  maxinSum  Pell  Grant  award  to  $3,000, 
rising  annually  to  reflect  Consumer  Price  Index  increases,  and  modification  oj  the 
w  half  cost  limitation  to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  cost  of  attendance,  ^  well  as  provi- 
J  sion  of  an  increased  allowance  for  expense.  We  favor  the  extension  of  a  fifth  year 
of  Pell  Grant  eligibility  for  recipients  entering  graduate  scbool  Legislative  langiiage 
should  mclude  provisions  for  extending  this  limit  to  six  years,  in  areas  where  five 
>^ears  of  study  are  required,  as  is  the  case  with  our  undergraduate  praams  in  engi- 
neering and  architecture. 

We  also  support  a  block  grant  approach  for  the  other  existing  campus4>ased  pro- 
KTains.  Since  restrictions  and  standards  placed  on  the  use  of  block  grant  funds  can 
bMve  profound  ramifications  for  some  ii^titutions,  imposition  of  such  i^trictions 
should  consider  the  nature  of  It^aiistic  local  problems  and  constraints  that  may  <jxist  ^ 
due'to  the  adverse  consequences  of  economic  or  other  conditions. 

Let  me  also  sugg^t  another  priority.'  I  believe  that  tuition  costs  must  not  contin- 
ue to  spiral  for  students-  Therefore  we  Support  the*  idea  of  providing  incentives  to 
public  anfl  private. institutions  that  have  maintainjpd  the  cost  of  tuition  at  the  same 
level  for  a  period  of  three  years.  We  further  suggest  a  system  of  incentive  awards  to 
colleges  andmniversities,  based  on  6  to  10  percent  of  the  average  institutSonal  Pell 
Grant  award  to 'an  institution  for  the  last  3  years,  payable  in  an  accrued  sum  at  the 
end  of  a  three  year  period.  The  maximum  awani  should  in  no  case  exceed  50  per-  '  ' 
cent  of  additional  reveuu^  to  be  derived  from  a  tuition  increase  in  the  three  year 
period. 
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We  iaud  the  purpose  of  continuing  tile  new  Endowment  F¥<^rani.*However,  for 
institutions  that  have  a  small  existing  endowment,  we  would -ui^e  that,  at  least  ini- 
tially, matching  funds  for  an  endowment  grant  be  aa^pted  as  part  of  a  special  s^^te 
government  appropriation,  vdthout  penalizing  coUega^  and  universitioe  that  evi- 
dence little  or  no  matching  funda  from  private  sector  source. 

In  propoeaiS'for  reauthorization  it  is  encouraging  to  note  a  greater  commitment  to 
internatioftal  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  pn^ams  which  finally  emerge 
^from  this  I^fi&latidn  also  address  the  need  for.  ejfpaxided  educational  assistance  and 
cooperative  interchange  with  Central  American  andXlaribbean  nations.  This  is  par- 
ticularly important  given  the  thrust  of  both  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  and  the 
Hinnan  Development  Plan  in  the  rec;pnt  Kissinger  Commission  report,  both  of  which 
suggest  the  need  to  help  build  a  stronger  fr^  economy  and  stable  s^igi  environ- 
ment in  these  countries. 

*  We  would  alsci^  urge  that  new  statutory  language  mandate  that  Puerto  Rico  be  in- 
cluded in  any  special  national  "studies,  programs,  or  data  compilation  efforts  con- 
ducted  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  the  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  or  other  divisionH  of  the  UiS.  Department  of  Education,  Only  through 
pujfch  efforts  will  the  true  condition  of  total  Hispanic  participation  in  federal  higher 
eaucation  programs  b^  assessed. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  about  the  future  of  federal 
higher  education  policy.  It  is  part  of  ouf  mission  to  use  our  local  resources  effective- 
ly,  but  we  also  recognii^e  the  necessity  to  respond  to  th^  growth  and  improvement 
opportunities  made  possible  through  Congressional  action. 


Prkpa&kd  Statkmknt  ok  Ismasx  Almod6vas,  PR^u)KJ<n:  Univkksity  of  Pukbto 

Rico  '  ^ 

*  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Suix^mmittee,  I  appreciate  this  opportdluty  to 
appear  before  you  in  behalf  of  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  testify  on  the  reau- 
thorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Iti  May,  1983  I  presented  testimony  to  this  Subcommittee  during  tlie  Hispanic 
Higher  Education  hearings  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Ri^.  During  that  time  we  submit- 
ted considerable  data  to  document  our  needs  for  federal  assistani;^  in  specific  areas 

■  related  to  institutional  develoi?ment,  student  aid,  and  academic  prc^ams.  I  believe 
that  the  information  presented  emphasized  the  acute  problems  Puerto  Rico's  higher 
education  community  is  facing,  and  thus  contributed  in  part  to  many  of  the  pro- 
grams suggested  in  H.K.  5240.  Today  therefore,  I  will  limit  my  comments  to  various 
component*  of  this  bill,  and  highlight  some  related  concerns  with  respect  to  our 
local  experience  in  applying  -for  and  managing  federally-sponsored  higher  education 

.  programs.        *  . 

Before  consideration  of  the  specifics  involved  in  the  proposed  legislation  let  me 
stress  that  the  importance  of  federal  resources  to  our  State  system  of  higher  educa- 
tioft-^ftu^^t  not  impede  the  fulfillment  of  our  responsibilities  in  the  preparation  of 
students  for  productive  work  and  sound  citizenship.  Nor  can  federal  financing  for 
diversified  and  innovative  programs  be  allowed  to  alter  the  priorities  and  substance 
of  our  local  strategic  and  operational  plans.  Let  me  assure  you  that  we  are  commit- 
ted to  .achieving  excellence  within  the  context  of  sound  planning  and  policies  in  the 
areas  of  academic,  student,  community,  and  administrative  affairs*  Thus,  sustfuning 
'  the  level  of  federal  support  is  viewed  within  our  Institution  as  a  means  to  marshal 
resources  which  will  complement  our  j^anning  efforts;  maintafia  a  policy  of  ^rovid* 
ing  choice  and  iiccess  to  qualified  students,  particularly  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged; and  add  to  the  quality  of  our  academic  offerings  and  research. 

We  have  ^nd  excellent  opportunity  this  year  to  stand  back  and  examine  the  pro- 
grams  and  strategies  which  constitute  the  Higher  Education  Act,  and  to  think 
through  the  purposes  w'hich  brought  thefh  into  existence,  to  ensure  that  appropriate 
legislative  action,  is  taken  in  response  to  the  expiration  of  the  current  authorization. 

After  carefully  reviewing  the  existing  law,  H.R.  5?40,  and  concept  papers  on  some 
proposed  changes,  we  would  like  to  present  comments  to  you  about  the  future  direc- 
tion of  specific  me^or  components  in  federal  support  for  higher  education. 

One  aspect  of  the  existing  and  pit)posed  svstem  of  fedei^  higher  education  fund- 
ing that  must  be  dii^ussed  is  ^ffitle  Ill-Institutional  Aid.  We  urge  you  to  exercise 
great  caution  in  exploring  issu^^lated  to  the  reauthomation  of  pn^fr&ms  aimed 
at  developing  institutions,  especially  those  related  to  the  use  of  race  specific  Ian- 
gtiage  in  said  Title.  We  believe  facts  and  rationality  should  be  determining  factors 
in  developing  strategies  for  institutional  improvements  and  equalizing  opportunities 
fpr  minority  institutions. 


( 


,  The  nndi^  a  fonim  of  edtic^^tioxuaJ  oigi&nicatioii  lesderu  held  in  Washings 
'iJ^'^.^^^^^  sumxuer  of  19S3  have  b^p  published  in  a  Tec^nt  t^pott  rel^^ 
in  March  i  D^n^aphic  Iraperativw.  ^mpiications  foi*  feducational  Policy>'t  and  are 
m  important  i^^Mt^^  future  minority  underrepresentation  in,  a  high 

n?i?^^rT?'^^\%^^^^  date  indicatai  the  importance  of  developme:it  ptbgrama. 
hke.l^tle  HI  to  lOie,  Uh^versity  of  Puerto  Riqo^s  inistitutional  units,  in -W^rW 
our  campuses  provide  an  educational  environment  and  course  a)nterii-^^  in^ 
harmony  with  the  gjruwth  of  the  Hispanic  population.  In  this  respect,  provision  inust 
be.ma^  for  the  education  of  our  Hispanic itg4m\ta;'Whk^  relationship 
to  the  future  social  and  economic  security  of  tlfe  ination-  In  Puerto  Rico  we  also  r«c. 
ognx2©  tliat  higher  education  will  enable  migraUiigl^exto  BicaiiJ^  to  find  productive 
work  on  the  m^iland,  and  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  realiii^  of  the  marketplace 
both  here  and  abroad.  It  is  for  thi^i  reason  that  we  luwe  launched  a  mfigor  initiative 
during  this  academic  year  to\explore  areas  when?  academic  improvement  is  war- 
ranted through  a  systems  approach  to  student  tracking-  This  will  furnish  consider- 
able data  on  student  outcomes  to  provide  the  basis  for  future  policy-making,  and 
hkewise  enable  us  to  further  justify  and  prioritiste  our  need  for  federally^funded  de- 
velopmental assistance.  '    >  •  / 
A  developme^^^^  program  for  Hispanic4mpacted  insUtutions  of  higher  education 
'  would  ptovidexa  legisla|^*v^  response  for- postsecondary  institutions  that  have  histori- 
caiiy  served  and:  f^^^^fi^  eiikninate  educational  barriere  for  a  aignificant 
number  of  Hispanic  students.  We  accept  the  mility  and  obligations  of^ur  high 
youth  unemployment  rate,  aiid  the  underrepxesentation  of  Puerto  Rican  residei^ 
and  other  mamland  Hispanics,  in  m^r  areas  pf  research  and  employment  fields! 
Jor  this  reason,  Title  HI  provides  extra  a^tance  which  will- strengthen  and  not. 
further  dilute  our  instructional  offerings,  and  enjible'us  to  initiate  important  deve^ 
opmental  efforts  in  insUtutipnal  managementy£urriculum  development,  and  plan- 
imig  functions.  .  .      .  .  ;  * 
In  striving  to>improve  the  quality  of  higher  education  ojfferings.  Congress  and  the 
Admmjstration  properly  funded  and  supported  initiatives  for  Historically  Black  Col- 
leges. Few  will  argue  that  these  steps  pitjvide  important  assistance  to  this  segment 
ot  our  higher  education  community.  Nevertheless,  we  must  maintain  coherence 
among  the  varied  imnonty  initiatives,  and  thus,' we  encourage  a  Hispanic  setaside 
of  at  least  $10  miUion  under  Part  A  of  Title  m,  retaining  the  general  purposes  con- 
tamed  m  the  present  law,  as  well  as  expanding  allowable  activities  to  include  con- 
struction, maintenance  and  improvement  in  classroom,  library  or  laboratoiy  facili- 
ties;  remediation  activities;  special  courses  of  instruction  in  areas  where  Hispanics 
are  underrepresented;  and  the  purchase  or  lease  of  scientific  equipment  and  library 
materials  lor  instructional  and  research  purpos^ri^e  need  to  use  monies  for  these ' 
aforementioned  purposes  ^was  clearly  documented  during  the  Hispanic  hearimrs  in 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  less  tlian  a  year  ago.  ^  ' 

Another  related  provision  for  Part  A  of  Title  III,  the  Hispanic  setaside,  should  in- 
clude a  precise  statutory  description  of  the  allowable  activiti^.  This  would  prevent 
unclear  or  subjective  judgements  which  might  be  prescribed  by  Departmental- 
memorandum^  and  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  intent  of  the  authoridng  l^isla- 
tion,  as  well  as  create  burdensome  paperwork  or  confusion  at  the  local  level. 
'  J^"^  component  of  a  new  Title  IH  A  which  most  certainly  would  provide  an 
atiirmative  response  to  increasing  the  tiuraber  of  Hispanics  entering  health-related 
professions,  would  entail  revision  of  the  term  '^^ligible  institution*'  to  include 
schools  ot  «>«kcme,  dentistry  oi^  other  alHed-heaitfa  prof£^ions.  it  should  tM;  recog- 
nized that  our  Medical  Sciences  Campus  is  not  currently  eligible  to  apply 'for  th^ 
\r^urces,  despite  the  fact  thit  this  Institution  impacts  strongly  on  the  health  needs 
c5f  our  population,  and  suKstantiaHy  broaaena  available  health  andi  medical  educa- 
tion opportunities  in  Puerto  Kico, 

In  Uie  area  of  federal  financial  aid  A  students,  national  policy  must  be  built 
around  rea^umg  that  without  such  assistance,  many  capable  minority  students 
could  not  get  adequate  funds  to  afford  collie  tuition  payments,  and  other  support 
to  sustain  them  while  pursuing  their  academic  degree.  Such  assistance  should  seek 
to  increase  the  cost  of  attendance  ullowanipe  and  reflect  rising  coets  due  to  inflation- 
ary pressures.  In  tiiis  sense,  we  support  proposals  that  would  raise  the  maximum 
mi  Urant  award  to  ?S,000,  rising  annually  to  reflect  Consumer  Price  Index  in- 
crtjases,  and  modification  of  the  half  co»t  limitation  to  cover  up  to  75  percent  of  c»6t 
^  provision  of  an  increased  allowance  for  expenses.  Our  Cen- 
tral Office  of  Student  Financial  Assistance  has  estimated  that  this  would  provide 
reaponable  funding  f^r  tuition  and  rehited  expenses  for  iindergraduate  Pell  Grant 
recipienta,  since,  as  I  aemonstrated  in  my  testimony  of  May,  1983,  the  truly  needy  ^ 
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student  would  have  a  mmd  fmancUi  aid  package  for  tuitigating  pnAlems  attributa- 
to  limifficxent  economic  support.  ^  ^  „  n  ^         i-  'i^-t 

A  r«kted  area  of  importance  is  the  extension  of  a  fifth  year  of  Peil  Grant  eijgpu- 
ity  fur  recipients  entering  graduate  school  While  this  i»  important,  legislative  lan- 
guage should  include  provisioi^s  for  extending  this  limit  to      years,  in  are**s  where 
five  years  of  study  are  required,  as  is  the  case  with  our  undergraduate  programs  in 
'^•-engineering  and  architecture. 

Let  me  also  suggest  another  priority.  I  believe  that  tuition  costs  must  not  contin- 
ue to  spiral  for  student^.  Therefore  we  mipport  the  idea  of  providing  incentives  to 
public  and  private;  institutiojtu^  that  have  maintained  the  cost  of  tuition  at  the  same 
level  for  a  period  pf  three  years.  We  further  suggest  a  system  of  incentive  awan^  U> 
coliega*  and  universities  based  on  5  to  10  percent  of  the  average  institutional.  Pell 
Grant  award  to  an  institution  for  ti^  last  3  years,  payable  in  an  accrued  sum  at  the 
end  of  a  three  ypar  period  The  maximum  award  should  in  no  case  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  additional  revenue  to  be  derived  from  a  tui^tion  in^re^  in  the  three  year 
f^riod.  .    '  ■    '   v  *  *  ■ 

From  our  vantage  point,  a  proposal  to  provide  institutional  allotments Jor  ti»  Col- 
lege-Work Study  Prograxa  in-Geu  of  a  state  allotment  formula  would  also  be  sound 
in  terms  simplifying  the  awardp  process  and  assuring  that  the  actual  number  of 
needy  students  at  an  institution  are  served  regardless  of  state  population  shifts. 
We  also  favor  a^block  grant  approach  for  the  other  existing  campiia-based  pro- 


lizing  both  federal  and  local  r^urce»,  which  would  meaningfully  and  effectivelv 
direct  th^  funds  to  a  maximum  number  of  students.  Siiice  restrictions  and  stand- ^ 
ards  placed  on  the  use  of  block  grant  fund*  can  have  profound  ramifications  for 
some  institutions,  imposition  of  such  restrictions  should  consider  the  nature  of  real- 
istic problems  and  constraints  that  may  exist  r^arding  default  rates,  or  the  ability 
to  meet  matching'  requirements  for  loans  due  to  the  adverse  consequences  of  eco- 
nomic condition^.  ;  ^  ' 

In  furtherance  of  the  goal  to  provide  access  for  students,  we  are  m  favor  ot  m- 
creasinit  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  limits,  establishiiig  consolidation  mechanisms, 
aJid  flexible  repayment  periods.  This  is  particularly  important  in  Puerto^Ria?  where 
payback  levels  may  impact  on  a  student's  later  e^nings.  According  to  mformataon 
obtained  from  the  >uerto  Rico  Planning  Board,  tJi^e  preliminary  1983  figures  show  a 
per  capita  income  of  $3,900  and  lower  salaries  in  comparison  with  the  mainland. 

Another  useful  pption  foi-  student  loan  and'gmnt  mechanisms  would  mciude  stet^ 
utory  l^guage  requiring  consistency  in  family  contribiition  schedules  for  the  Pell 
^Grant,  GSL,  or  other  applicable  aid  programs.  . 

A  simplification  of  tjie  current  system  into  a  grant,  work,  loon,  and  blOCS  grant 
program  would  provide  greater  flexibility  and  clarity  for  our  institutional  unata  and 
students/^*  .         .  -  \ 

In  our  Search  for  appropriate  methodology  to^iddrewi  higher  education  Ic^Ution, 
the  impaci  of  modem  information  technology  on  our  university  and  college  libraaes 
must  msb  be  considered.  . 

New  data  base  services,  technologically-assisted  mter-hbrary  exchange  systems, 
and  computer-assisted  research  tools  are  expensive,  and  yet  vital  for  maintaining 
educational  excellence  and  attracting  qualified  students  and  faculty.  Even  large  and^ 
academically  elite  institutions  are  feeling  economic  stmins  in  light  of  the  informa- 
tion and  tecnnolc^  explosion.  '         "  .  - 

Sharing  library  resources  and  plans  for  collaborative  progran^  are  on-going  con- 
cerns wiUzin  our  State  system.  NonethelefiS,  sopjusticated  electronic  inter-library  ex- 
change systems  for  data  sharing,  including  i^xiated  library  loan  computer  files, 
should  not  be  required  as  evidence  or  performance  factors  for  determining  the  need 
or  fiizfc?  of  a  library  resources  grant  award.  Such  criteria  would  be  exclusive  and  m- 
hibit>^wards,  particularly  as  relate  to  our  two-year  community  collies,  that  ax^ 
very  much"  in  developmental  phas^  and  do  not  have  sufficient  resources  at  the 
present  time  to  implement  other  than  telephone  and  mail  inter-library  sharing  pro- 
grams. To  make  these  factors  evidence  of  satisfactory  commitment  for  receiving  an 
award  would  be  a  step  backward  in  assisting  smaller,  less  developed  mstitutions. 

It  makes  go<^  sense  for  Congiess  to  create  a  needs-baaed  System  of  awards  for  the 
current  library  programs,  but  the  aforementioned  indicators  of  local  initiative  would 
create  a  problem  if  used  to  rate  pre-award  institutional  performance.  ' 

Modifications  of  the  present  law  intended  to  revise  the  Special  Prc^ams  for  Dis^ 
advantaged  Students  (TRIO)  should  address  the  peed  to  ensure  sufficient  funds  to 
cany-oUt  the  purposes  of  the  current  grants  and  contracts  by  raising  authorization 
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levelg.  The  continuing  efTorte  to  decimate  this  program  clearly  do  not  show  a  com- 
mitment to  equalize  educational  opportunities  for  minoritiee. 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  that  dmgnsm  should  reexamine  Section  417D.(d),  re- 
^rmg  institutional  assurances  that  each  student  enrolled  in  a  Special  Service 
mject  Will  receive  sufficient  financial  assistants  to  meet  the  student's  full  finan- 
cial need  .  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  institutions  to  comply  with  such  pledg«i,  con* 
sidenng  the  uncertain  nature  of  bbtfe  federal  and  local  appropriations  for  student 
assistance.  Although  we  target  logical  support  to  students  facing  disadvantageous 
ciixumstances,  we  cannot  assume  that  total  federal  and  local  support  will  be  avail- 
"i^  ^^}^^  academic  years  for  th^  individuals  to  finance  a  college  education. 
We  laud  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  Endowment  Program  in  the  reauthor- 
ization law.  Appropriately,  this  initiative  will  focus  on  promoting  self-iBufficiency  by 
substantially  expanding  the  financiai^resources  of  an  institution.  However,  for  insti- 
tutions thaj.have  a  small  existing  endowment,  we  would  iirge  that,  s^i  least  initially, 
raatchmg  funds  for  an  endowment  grant  be  accepted  as  pfiScvjf  a  special  state  gov- 

'  ejnnient  appropriation,  without  penalizing  colleges  and  unij^rsitiee  tiiat  evidence 
little  or  no  matching  funds  from  private  sector  sources.  TImS  factor  is  contained  in 
the  current  law,  and  will  seriously  affect  the  abilifor  ofPflEerto  Rican  institutions  to 
compete  for  these  grants. 

In  proposals  for  r©authori2:ation  it  is  encouraging  to  note  a  greater  commitment  to 
international  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  programs,  which  fmally  emerge 

,  from  this  legislation  also  address  the  need  for  expanded  educational  assistance  and 
cooperative  interchange  with  Central  American  and  (Caribbean  nations.  At  the  Uni^ 
yersity  w  Puerto  Rico  we  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  role  we  can  play  in  address- 
ing existing  educational  barriers  fSbing  these  countries,  particularly  given  our 
social,  cultural,  and  language  compal^ility.  Although  most  faculty  exchange  and 
scholarship  6pportunitie»  currently  available  in  the  United  Stat*^  to  students  and 
faculty  from  Central  America  and  tba-earibbe^  are  currently  administered  by  the 
U.>.  Information  Agency  or  the  Agency  for  International  Development,  we  would 
encourage  greater  inter-agency  coordination  and  linkages  at  the  federal  level  to 
ensure  comprehensive  policy  development  in  this  area.  We  also  suggest  increased 
infurraation  flow  regarding  available  federal  education  resource*  to  the  academic 
community  in  Central  America  and  the  Caribbearr, 

Specifically  we  would  recommend  a  national  advisory  body  focusing  on  education- 
al initiatives  for  the  Caribbean  and  Central  America,  given  the  thrust  of  both  the 
Caribbean  Basm  Initiative  and  the  Kissinger  Commission's  Report  for  a  human  de^ 
velopment  plan,  both  of  which  suggest  the  need  to  help  build  a  stronger  free  econo- 
my  and  stable  social  environment  in  these  countries.  The  need  for  adequate  infor- 
mation exchange  might  best, be  effected  through  a  Coordinating  Office,  modelled  on 
the  existing  National  Faculty'Exchange. Program  developed  through  the  KellocE 
Foundation. 

^  I  have  imother  recommendation  that  refers  to  national  efforts  aimed  at  education- 
al research  andev^uation.  In.  this  respect,  we  would  urge  that  new  statutory  lan- 
guage mandat^^tflat  Puerto  Rico  be  included  in  any  special  national  studies,  pro- 
gisams,  evaluation,  needs  asfeawnent,  and  data  compilation  efforts  conducted  by  the 
National  Iiujtitute  of  Education,  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  or 
^  other  divisions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education.  Only  through  such  efforts  will 
the  tru6  condition  of  total  Hispanic  participatibn  at  the  higher  education  level  be 
assessed  m  terms  ef  an  adequate  federal  response  to  changes  in  population  size,  and 
,  rfiiatixl  social  deveiopments  for^l  citizens 

And,  as  a  very  important  footnote  I  must  mention  the  need  for  Congress  to  au- 
.  thon5«  adequate  funding  levels  for  Title  VH,  Academic  Facilities.  Such  assistance 
should  be  directly  targeted  at  geographic  areas  with  high^  minority  populations  and 
institutions  where  there  is  a  demonstrated  need,  as  is  the  case^in  Puerto  Rico  We 
support  a  Revised  Part  B  which  would  include  matching  grants  for  tJfc^  purchase  of 
laboratory,  research,  and  other  equipment.  ^ 

At  this  time  I  also  wish  to  note  and  expr^  my  gratitude  on  behalf  of  the  Univer- 
sity for  .the  positive  response  we  have  received  from  Capitol  Hill  on  several  issu^ 
we  have  raised  through  our  Re«dent  Commissioner  du^ig  the  past  year.  We  have 
learned  by  our  efforts  in  communicating  with  Member  of  Congress  that  there  is 
concern  for  Puerto  Kico's  higher  education  needr,  but  at  the  same  time  we  must 
continue  to  carry  our  massage  to  you  aiid  the  rest  of  ihe  higher  education  communi- 
ty. And  We  intend  to  do  that.  .  ""^^ 

As  requested  by  the  Subcommittee  we  have  included  pertinent  enroUmenf^data 
aifld  information  on  the  number  and  types  of  degrees  awarded  at  the  University  of 
-  '  Puerto  Rico  during^  academic  year  1SS2-83.  We  will  be  pleased  to  submit  any  addi- 
tional mfojmation  you  may  require  to  a^ist  you  in  theee  deliberations. 
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•  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportimity  to  comment  about  the  future  of  federal 

higher  education  policy.  It  is       of  our  miadon  to  u»e  our  local  resources  effective^ 
"     lyTbut  we  al»o  recognize  the  neceesity  to  reepond  to  the  growth  and  improvement^ 
'   opportunitic*  made  possible  through  Congm»ional  action, 

'    '  ■      •  .  '     ~   ,     y  -   "  "  ^  ■ 

\^     I  Suppu»«KNTAi.  Data  roB  Tiuc  WsiTT&N  Rkcord  . 

\  .  *LUftpf  tabl&i 

University  of  Puerto^o:  Enrollment  by  inatitutional  unit;  1981^  through 

Univeraity  of  l^ierto  Kico:  Admiswons  and  actual  enrolhnent  by  type  ot  stec^ 

ondary  school  (1983-84)  .       

"7  University  of  Puerto  Rico:  Total  d^r^  awarded  by  msUtuUonaJ  unit  and 

sex,  academic  year  1982-83.....  -  •  -  ;  ^ 

Univereit>^  of  Puarto  Rico:  Bachelor*,  mastera,  doctorate,  first  professional 
I       degreee,  diplomas,  and  certificates  awarded,  academic  year  19b4-8J,  toy  se- 

^      lected  fields  of  degree  ••••^^•^^  '.v  r  v^ir^ 

<Univereity  of  Puerto  Rico:  Prelmxmary  budget  projections  for  capital  im-  ^ 
provement  projectij,  fiscal  years  ^984-85  through  1988-89  5 

TABLE  1  -UNiVERSIlY  OF  PUERTO  RiO)  ENROLLMENT  BY  IHSTlTOTiONAL  UNIT:  1981-82  THROUGH 


/ 


Total  upt?..:..-.... 


Rio  Piecka$  cdmpus.  ,  « 

filaya£ue2  Univef sii^^c^iipus  

Hedical  Sciences  cinW—  

jWmioistratiw    itgiocal  cotegis.   


Arecibo  ^  

P00C6  — 

Bayimon  :  

A^wdilla..:.^....  

Cio^iM  -  

UMontm  „  

H 

CaycY  UiWKSily  Coifege  

Kumacaa  UnJimity  Co«e«e  


.  51,153 

^91 

•  21,267 

19,755 

21.009 

9,23S 

9,283 

9,675 

2,625 

3,203 

3.184 

11,567 

12,534  

12£2 

2,821 

3,256 

3,582 

1,565 

M54 

1,866 

3.908 

4,444' 

4;226 

1,257 

1,331 

1.644 

1,476 

1^90 

^  469 

507 

527 

3,155 

3,319 

3,414 

3,307 

3,134 

3,333 

TABLE  2  -UNIVERSITY  OF  FHJERTO  m  ADMISSIONS' AND  ACTUAL  EHi?OU.MENT  BY  TYPE  OF 

SECONDARY  SCHO(«.^  1983-84). 


ftftattt  /teittid  ^tafdw) 


Toiai      Putilic     f^iwh      Tow  ,     mc     ftWiM      1M      Pl*fc  m»t 


iinivmity^rfPuertalto.  ,.  17,788  13.077  4,711  13,095  W73  3,726  lUY  8,449  2,812, 

Rio  Piidf kSSs                         5492  3,474  2,D18  3,741  2,183  1,558  3,2S  J.038  1,  66 

S^^^uSc^^^^^^^^^^           3,375  2:046  1^  2,687  1,608  m  2.378.  1.^  ^ 

»Wia)Scjef«san^                  353      306  '  47  182      153  29  16Z  lis  « 

CwW««ityCoitege,                  1.247  1,066  IS  88  835  153  8  740  Ml 

mLoUmmimi   i.i66                      788  68  813  754  ^55 

.^l^l^J^     ,529  1.078  451  IM      736  367  .    985  «5  320 

AW^Tea^iilniv^tyCdtegev.   1.552  1,403  149  1,215  1.089  |26  1,123  .  1,018  105 

ft««Tec)>«*)«teilUni«f^tyWI^.....,  1,127  ,9  20  m      m  156  690  f  IM 

Aju:KJtoteS»(UtCo««8e                   679      62  52  fSf  ■     5^9  44,  .440  412  28 

Car(*MR«|ioo3lCoHej«                   »58      686  172  .  6M      557  137  .     509  404  105 

^                 798  V 
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TABLE  2.-UN!VERSmf  OF  PUERTO  RICO  ADMISSIONS  AND  ACTUAL  ENROLLMENT  BY  TYPE  OF 
SECONDARY  SCHOOL  {1983-84)-Contifli^ 


U  llonUw  Reigwnal  Coifige  [UUu^^^       313      300       13  ;    250      241,       9      200  1S4 

TABLE  3.~UNlVERSiTY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  TOTAL  DEGR£|S. AWARDE0  BY  iNSTlTUTKtfiAL  UNIT  AND 
v    »      SDC  ACADEMIC  YEAR'lSSa-^SS 


Tow     •  ,  V  *W» 


Rio  PiwSras  {»nipw5.......  

■Mayagyei  U<)iwtfSity  gMi^^Xis  

Md*Ql  Scifi^  compos  

^Cayey  Univefsity  Cc%e  

Hiimacao  Uiwersify  CcWeg$  ^ 

Bayamon  Tacfwckiic^  U»iv«f$«y  OMat.Z  

Afwitw  T»dy>olo£iwi  Urw«ity  Co&ge  

Ptm.TecfUiofoiical  Co^.  

Agu«NMi  Regional  Qdk^....:.^.,....  

Cjtfoiiu  8egi>fwt  Cofcge  

U  MofUaoa  Rigloiidi  CoUe^e  [Utuado]  


7J28 

2,964  ' 

4,764 

2,613  , 

924 

^  n? 

513 

951 

239 

712 

133 

152 

281 

413  . 

■  126 

287 

9&4 

m 

516 

4?7 

123 

.  3&4 

2S3 

76 

177 

145 

215 

94 

121 

49 

23' 

2S 

TABLE  4.--UNIVERS0Y  OF  PUERTO  RiCO  BACHELORS,  MASTEI^,  DOCT(«ATES,  FIRST  PROFESSIONAL 
DEGREES,  DIPLOMAS,  AND  CERTIFICATES  A^OED,  ACADEMIC  YEAR  1982-83 


Agfiojltyfe^,,...  ^  

AiW  hiaith  profissjws...,..^  

■  AfCfNtectwt.:  ^  

SkmM  spmcss  ^  km  

B^iskm  ddfms^zim    

Coq>mM(icaiion$,  

Eckxailion  ,  

£n£«i6ef«ig..  .,  

Gwifjy  studies...'.  

'  Hinnjoities  

uw...;  

M&Kie  sciences  ,  „  

Meckial  sciejices  ;  

fiaW  sciences  

Qdontoto©',...^   ^..,..,.„.L.  „ 

Ptwmacy  _„ 

'Piai™g  

Social  sciences  


151 

IDS 

42  fi^.BS. 

549 

SO 

4^9  ft^^^AD. 

20 

6 

74 

28  ^ 

45  MPH.  MfHt,  MS,  MHSA,  MHS. 

1926 

1270  m'BBK 

UB 

37 

79 

'  m^  "  ' 

'  152 

639  K1,8A.8S. 

.  445  . 

-isa  . 

..46  JIB^ES.  -  .. 

59; 

20 

35  SA. 

3D2 

80 

'222  Pti0,HA,al  / 

S3 

45 

33  ja 

IS 

*  14 

13S 

El 

m 

365 

ji 

46 

25  M). 

118 

23 

95  BS. 

6 

2 

4  .HP, 

782 

262 

520  MFA,  Ik  MSW,  6A. 
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.  TABL£  5.-^UNlVERSlTY  OF  PUERTO  RICO  PREIMIKARY  BUDGET  PROJECTtONS  FOR  CAHTAL  IMPROVEMENT  PROJECTS  FISCAL  YEARS  1984-85  THROUGH  198^-89 


191445 


im  s; 


IflilHvtwflJii  unit 


4 


Rio  Piedras  campcj$  ;   4.275  1.150  ^'4,575  1,350 

Mayague^  mm   2.750  2.000  2.650  1.550 

H«iicaJ  ScieoMS  WKnpus   1.677  1150  475  725 

Cw  UfwrsityCoiiege..:.  u   2,175  -  950  2.200  m. 

Humaoo  llnimlty  Coil^   1500  1.500  '   1.2C^  1 200 ' 

Ragioaa^  ooiiegs  $>^t«m   I1.34Z  .  4.690  .    19-627  4357 

Adn^ration  d  nsipnai  cotesss....,.-.,,.— -   '    (333}  (25)  (570)  (50) 

Colkp  ;   (765)  (50)  (75)  (75) 

Ajecil»  Teduw^icai   ,  _   (LD70)  (75)  ^(267)  (267) 

-BayimftT TKiwc*jgt^ M(frsit^"Coi(«e   (§50) {450)  '  '{!.400) ' '  '  14001' 

Carolku  R«glcM  CoUefe  ,   (4.050)  (2.500)  (4.000).  {4.500) 

f\TO  iKhwokJsW  Uflft^     (165)^  (90)  (215)  (55) 

U  *xit3fta  Rnwwi  Coiitge.  r....  ....^....  '(4.000)  (1.500)  (4.000)  (4.000) 

Cef^tral  Admwwiraliw     ioMc^  Gardw   850  850  835 '  ■  335 

Hes«v«  (conli^e«cj«s)     360  3^  ^§3 

IM...,...:.  ;   fUm  12,600  2!?4r  15.60). 

— ^ —  ^   1  .  ■  •   . 

»  mmm  kmi  fl(  k^wrt  is  pniwfwijy               Ccudc*  «  hi^  ^dwa^  m)  aw  Mai.  AMm^jOm  W 
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1,200 

2.200 

1.250, 

2.m 

1.200 

15,675 

6.150 

3.950 
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2.400 

1.000  ■ 

■  1.350 

1.000 

13.100 
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700 

500 
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500  " 
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■  600 

850 
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m 
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600 

■  '  600 
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3.715 

2.765 
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2.^' 

^500 

2,500 
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21.812 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 
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m) 
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m 
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m 

(50) 
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m) 
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-  m 
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(960) 
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(11.450) 
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(65)- 

(65) 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 

(50) 

(545) 

(320) 

(1.050) 

.(1-050) 

(850> 

(S50) 

(850) 

(850) 

(10.750) 

(8.250) 

135 

,  135 

100 

lOO 

,  lOO 

100  ■ 

.'mo 

1,-470 

200 

•  200 

IOC' 

IQO 

,  100  ', 

100  ■ 

943 

943 

13.725 

••  6.600 

8.900 

6.600  . 

'8.100 

6.600 

78.399 

48.000 
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STATEMEm-  OF  ISMAEL  ALMODOVAR,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVEJISITY 

OF  PUERTO  RICO 

Dr:  Auk«oix)VAK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ' 
^  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  this 
.opportunity  to  appear  before  you  as  president  of  the  University  of 
Puerto  Ricoi  a  land-grant  institution,  to  testify  on  the  reauthoriza- 
tion of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  During  these  few  minutes  I  will 
speak  with  respect  to  this  topic  and  my  fuU  remarks  are  contained 
in  a  longer  written  statement  which  l  am  requiting  be  admitted 
for  the  record. 

Mr.  SiMOi^.  We  will  include  it  in  the  record,  as  wilUthe  full  state- 
ment of  everyone  be. 
Dr.  Almodovak.  Thank  you.  ' 

One  aspect  of  the  proposed  system  of  higher  education  funding 
that  must  be  discussed  is  title  m.  We  ask  you  to  exercise  great  cau- 
tion in  exploring  issues- related  to  the  authorization  of  prt^ams-in 
our  developing  institutions,  especially  those  related  to  the  use  of 
.   race^pecific  language.  We  believe  that  facts- and  rationality  should 
be  determining  factor^  in  developing  strategies  for  institutional  im- 
-  provements  and  equalizing  opportunities  for  minority  institutions.  ' 
*    A.  development  program  for  Hispanic-impacted  institutions  of- 
higher  education  would  provide  a  legislative  response  for  postsec- 
ondary  institutions  that  have  historically  served,  and  are  seeking 
,  to  eliminate  ^ucational  barriers  for  a  significant  number  of  His- 
^     panic  students.  Consequently,  we  encourage, a  Hispanic  set-aside  of 
at  least  $10  million  under  part  A  of  title  III,  retaining  the  general 
purposes  contained  in  the  pr^nt  law,  as  well  as  expanding  allow-  -A 
able  activities  to  include  construction,  maintenance,  and  improve- 
ments in  classroom,  library  or  laboratory  facilities;  remediation  ac- 
tivities;  special  courses  of  instruction;  and  the  purchase  of  lease  or 
scientific  equipment  and  library  materials  for  instructional  and  re- 
search purpf^es.  ' 
Another  related  provision  for  title  HI  should  include  a  precise 
^      statutory  description  of  the  allowable  activities  to  prevent  uncleas- 
or  subjective  judgments  which  m^ht  be  prescribed  by  departmen- 
^   tal  meniqrandum,  or  be  in  direct  conflict  with  the  intent  of  the  au- 
thorization. 

We  support  proposals  that  would  raise  the  maximum  Pell  grant 
award  to  $3,000,  rising  ann>ially  to  reflect  consumer  price  index  in- 
creases, and  modification  of  the  half  cost  limitation  to  cover  up  to 
75  percent  of  cost  of  attendance,  as  well  as  provision  of  an  in- 
creased allowance  for  expenses.  We  favor  the  extension  of  a  fifth 
^  year  of  Pell  grant  el^bility  for  recipients  entering  graduate  4 
school.  Legislative  language  should  include :  provisions  for  extend- 
ing this  limit  to  6  years,  in  areas  where  5  years  of  study  are  re- 
quired, as  is  the  case  with  cAir  und^i^aduate  programs  in  engi- 
neering and  architecture.  - 
•  We  also  support  a  block  grant  approach  to  the  other  existing  "-  ^ 
campus-bas^  programs.  Since  restrictions  and  standards  placed  on 
the  use  of  block  grant  funds  can  have  profound  ramifications  for, 
some  institutions,  'imposition  of  such  restrictions  should  consider 
the  nature  of  realistic  local  problems  and  constraints,  that  may 
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'         exist  due  jto  the  adverse  consequences  of  economic  or  other  condi- 
tions. 

Let  me  also  sugg^  another  priority.  I  believe  that  tuition  costs 
must  not  continue  to^piral  for  students^  }>igher  education.  That's  . 
^  my  feeling  on  cost  containment,  Mr.  Chairman.  Therefore;,  we  suj>- 
.  port  the  idea  of  providing  incentives  to  public  and  private  institu- 
tions that  have  maintained  the  cost  of  tuition  at  the  same  level  for 
a  period  of  3  years.  We  further  suggest  ,  a  system  of  incentive 
awards  to  colleges  and  uniyersities,  that  has  done  so,  based  op  5  to 
10  percent  of  the  average  institutional  Pell  grant  award  to  an  insti- 
j  tution  for  that  3-year  period.  It  would  be  payable  accrued  ^ 

sum  at  the  end  of  the  period.  The  maximum  award  should  in  no 
case  exceed  50  percent  of  additional  revenue  that  would  be  derived 
if  a  tuition  increase  had  occurred  in  the  3-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  some  prefiminaiy  calculations  and 
the  average  award  would  range  from  half  a  million  to  |4.5  million 
^^-^  for  very  large  institutions,  assuming  a  cost  of  attendance  of  $7,000, 
provided  that  a  $1,900  allowaiice  is  cut,  and  in  that  case  it  would 
mean  about  $75  million  to  ^150  million  additional  funds  required 
for  this  iml^rtant  program.  This  is  very,  important,  Mn  Chairman, 
because  if  your  were  to  increase  the,  maximum  allowance  to  $3,000 
the  private  sector  has^  indicated  they  oppose  that  because  some  of 
"  the  students  prefer  to  go  to  the  public  institutions  or  to  the  lower 
tuition  cost  institutions. 

^  On  the  other  hand,  it  might  mean  a  stimulus  for  th<^  private 
institutions  to  increase  their  tuition  because  there  is  more  money  gr 
'  available  for  the  students.  Bo,  if  you  would  use  the  incentive  grant 
approadi  1  think  it  would  be  very  good  for  all  institutions  as  a 
whole. 

We  laud  the  purpose  pf -continuing  the  new  endowment  program. 
However,  for  institutions  that  have  small  existing  endowment, 
we  would  ur^^  that,  at  least  initially,  matching  funds  for  an  en- 
dowment grant  be  accepted  as  part  of  a  special  State  government^ 
appropriation,  without  penaii2dng  colleges  and  universities  that  evi- 
dence  little  or  nb^matching  funds  from  the  private  sector, 

in  proposals  for  reauthorization,  it  is  encouraging  to  note  the 
greater  commitment  to  international  education.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  programs  which  finally  emerge  from  this  legislation  also 
address  the  rfeed  for  expanded  educational  assistance  and  coopera- 
tive interchange  with  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  region. 
This  is  particularly  important  given  the  tRrust  of  both  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative  and  the  human  development  component  of  the 
recent  Kissinger  report,  both  of  which  suggest  the  need  to  hdp 
build  a  stronger  free  economy  and  stable  social  environment  in 
these  countries  and  this  r^on.     ^  / 

We  also  urge  that  the  new  statutory  language  mandate  that 
Puerto  Rico  be  included  in  any  special  national  ^studies,  programs, 
or  data  compilation  efforts  conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Education,  the  National  Center  for  Education^Statistics,  or  other 
divisfons  of  the  U.S.  Departments  of  Education.  Only  through  such  , 
efforts  will  there  be  true  conditions  of  total  Hispanic  ,  participation 
in  Federal  higher  education  programs  for  assessment  of  higher 
education  progritois. 
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in  the  past,  consistently,  Puerto  Rico  is  excluded  in  nearly  all 
studies^  that  n^late  to  studies  to  State  aid  to.  higher:  education  or  tgu 
the  donditiof^  of  higher  education  to  ^States.  Sinc,e  we  are  not 
Statet  wesfre-not  included,  and  if  we  are  included  if  s  on  the  basis 
of  availajftp  funding  to  pursue  the  study.  If  there  are  no  fu^ds,  we 
will  be  left  out.  .  /         '      * '  ^ 

I  warit  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  comment  about  the 
higher  education  policy.. It  is  part  of^our  mission  to  use'our  local 
resources  effectively,  but  we  also  recognize  ^e  need  to  respond  to 
the  growth  an<^  improvement  of  opportunities  made  possible 
through  congressaonaJ^  action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  higher  education  community,  wliich  I  repre- 
sent, feels  that  education  is  a  way  of  life  in  America  and  not  a 
luxury  any  mote  and  should  get  as  much  support  and  attention  as 
other  activities  like  defense,  the  guns,  and  the  bomb.  For  a  strong 
America  we  need  to  build  a  strong  educational  system. 
^  In  that  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  universities  attest  that  Paul 
.  Simon  is^  f6r  all  in  education.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr- Simon.  I  thank  you  very,  very  much.  • 

Richard  CM;tp,  the  president  of  Catherine  College. 

[Prep^u-ed  statement  of  Richard  Otto  follows:] 

PREPARBD  StATKMJCNT  O*"  RiCHARJO  OlTO,  PmSIJPRNT,  CaTHKWNK  CotLKOK,  CHICAGO. 
XL,  RkPJUSKNTINO  Aa^lATlON  of  IKDKFKNDKNT  CoLLKGBg  ANP  SCHOOLS  AXU  Tt  i,|, 

Nois  Association  OF  Accamrto  (biiJKSis^^ 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  our  views  pn  H.R  5240,  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendmenta  of  19S4,  and 
related  reauthorization  iasu^. 

I  am  Richard  Otto,  President  of  Catherine  CoU^e  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Today*  I 
repre»€ii|t:  Catherine  College  and  its  700  studeiits  in  Chic^o  and  200  students  at  a 
branch  campus  in  Burbank,  California;  Illinfois  Association  of  Accredited  Colleges 
and  Schools  (lAACS)  and  ita  25  fnember  institutions;  and  Association  of  Independent 
Collies  and  Schools  (AICS)  and  its  581  institutions -and  210  branch  campuses 
throughout  the  United  States.  ^ 

Reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  (HEA)  is  very  unportant  to  our 
member  iixstitutions  and  their  students.  Federal  student  financial  assistance  provid- 
ed under  title  IV  of  the  HEA  is  the  critical  »up|K)rt  hec^sary  for  many  low  income 
and  otherwise  disadvantaged  students  to  be  trained  at  the  postsecondary  level  and 
enter  productive  jobs  and  careers.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  commend  you  for  your  leader- 
ship in  this  area  and  your  willingness  to  solicit  the  recomjn©n<iations  and  views  of 
educators  and  admimstrators  throughout  the  country. 

AICS 

The  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Schools  was  founded  in  1912 'and 
now  has  a  membership  of  581  diverse  business  schools  and  college*  and  another  210 
branch  campuses.  Our  institutions  range  from  busing  or  specializejj  schools  offer- 
ing training  of  up  to  one  year  in  length,  to  junior  and  senior  collies  offering  recog- 
nized associate  and  baojalureate  debtees.  Approximately  500,000  students  are 
enrolled  in  these  institutions  representing  a  broad  range  of  income  and  racial  back- 
gromids.  Approj^imately  90%  of  the  AICS  accredited  ijustitutions  are  taxpaying  busi- 
ness corporations;  all  of  the  institutions  are  non-public.  In  common  with  aS  non- 
pufalie  institutions,  they  are  either  entirely  or  primarily  tuition  dependent  for  oper- 
ating revenues,  ,  « 

lAACS 

The  Illinois  Association  of  Accredited  College  and  Schools,  of  which  I  have  been 
President  for  the  past  four  years,  has  25  member  institutions.  Not  all^of  these  insti- 
tutions are  members  of  AICS.  Some  belong  to  other  poetsecondary  vocationally-ori  . 
ented  associations,  such  as  the  National  Association  of  Trade  and  Technical  School^* 
(NATrS).  EnroUment  in  the  lAACS  institutions  is  over  25,000  students. 
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^  ANALVSliS  or  li.R.  5240 

Last  year  you  requested  from  AICS  its  recommendations  tbr  ;reaiathorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  tu  recommendations  were  presented  in  the  form  of  a  po-  " 
sition  paper  on  thoee  m^^o^  issues  and  concerns  which  affected' AICS  institutions 
and  their  students.  Your  bill,  H.R.  524Q,  addressee  many  of  these  concems  and  we 
wouid  like  to  publicly  express  bur  appreciation  for  listening  to  us. 

I  will  now  focus  on  thoee  provisions  which  interest  us  most  and  identify  any  • 
where  we  believe  that  amendments  should  be  made  to  the  bill.  Some  of  the  perspec- 
tives provided  are  as  a  result  of  my  experience  as  President  of  Catherine  QoUege,  a  % 
downtown  Chicago  institution  enrolling  over  700  students,  tliree^uarters  of  whom 
are  minorities.  • 

PeligrxiTil  .  a    .  ^  , 

L  Entitlement  and  maximuifi  -  *  / 

We  applaud  your  proposal,  to  make  ti?e  Pell  Grant  prc^am  a  true  entitlement  / 
program.  For  years  legislator  and  members  of  the  public,  even  those  active  in  the  1 
field  of  education  and  specifically  student  financial  assistance,  have  been  under  the  J 
misinipression  that  the  Pell  Grant  (previously  BEOG)  prog^an^^«fas  an  entitlement-^ 
program.  However,  it  is  clear  that,|based  on  the  appropriations  levels  of  the  past 
several  years,  the  program  is  subject  to  severe  budgetary  constraints  and  the  needs 
analysis  formula  used  to  determined  eligibility  for  students  is  merely  an  allocation 
formula  for  finite  resources. 

Your  proposal  to  establish  the  m^imum  Pell  award  at  ?80(X)  for  prc^frum  year 
1985-86  acknowledges  the  fact  that  .the  maximum  over  the  past  ten  years  has  not    •  ^ 
oven  remotely  stayed  in  touch  wiUf  the  increajses  in  college  coets,  due  to  inflation, 
which  must  be  paid  by  the  student  For  years  now,  as  yuu  so  appropriately  noted  in 
your  remarks  in  introducing  H.K-  5240,  students  have  become  more  dependent  on  . 
loans  because  of  the  limited  amount  of  grant  and  work  aid  available. 

We  note  in  passing  that  the  maximum  grant  of  $3000  i»  the  same  level  pjopoeed      '  • 
by  the  Department  of  Mucation^  albeit  with  a  different  need  analysis  ana  conse^ 
quently  a  different  recipient  group.  We  hope  that  the  Reagan  Administration  and 
the  Republican  members  of  this  Committee  and  tlie  Congress  wiill  support  the  $3000  ^^ 
grant  level  It  is  critical  for  continued  access  to  postseconda^  education  for  those 
coming  from  low  income  families. 

Award  maater  ^hedule  and  family  contribution  schedule  ^ 
We  support  your  decision  to  establish  in  law  the  master  schedule  for  distribution 
of  the  Pell  (irants  and  the  Family  Contribution  Schedule  which  would  determine 
the  eligibility  for  a  student's  Pell  Grant.  Too  often  in  the  past  the  Family  Contribu- 
tion Schedule  lias  been  used  as  a  pjpHtical  football  to  promote  the  buc^etary  and 
policy  objectives  of  this  and  previous  administratidns. 

,1  Percentage  of  cm  I  coverage 
We  support  your  objective  of  ensuring  that  any  student  4n  tlie'United  Stat4e«  does 
have  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a  postsecondary  education.  However,  we  are  con- 
cerned that  increasir^  the  percentage  of  cost  covered  by  the  Pell  Graiit  from  50%  to 
75%  would  (1)  upset  the  current  competitive  balance  between  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions; (2)  Create  incentives  for  states  to  reduce  their  grant  aid  and/or  increase 
tuition  in  order  to  "capture"  federal  funds;  and  &  cost  the  U.S.  Treasury  too  much. 
The  current  '*half  cost  rule"  has  served  ^  an  effective  restraint  on  institutions  in- 
creasing tuition  over  the  year  and  has  aiso  forced  students  to  pay  some  part  of  their        "  '  ^ 
tuition^  albeit  in  some  cases  a  very  small  part,  through  their  own  resources  pr  as  a  * 
result  ofVork,  To  change  the  *'haif  cost  rule"  would  have  profomid  negative  effects 
on  the  system  as  it  now  works, 

4- l^idependent  student  definition 
In  II.R.  I>240,  you  have  tackled  a  very  diffilcuit  issue  which  student  aid  policymak* 
el's  have  had  difficulty  resolving  over  the  years.  We  concur  generally  with  your 
effort  to  distinguish  betweefi  independent  and  dependent  student  status  based  on 
age  and  other  factors.  We  also  support  your  decision  to  give  some  guidance  to  insti- 
tutions and  financial  aid  officers  m  determining  what  constitutes  an  independent 
source  of  incoipe  sufficient  to  indicate  financial  independence  during  such  preceding 
year. 

5.  Period  of  eligibility        .  >  . 
Reinstating  a  specific  number  of  academic  years,  or  the  equivalent,  for  Pell  Grant 
eligibility  has  drawbacks.  Many  studenti  who  attend  <y4r  institutions  have  previous- 
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ly  attend^  other  postsecondary  uistitutioiis  and,  therefore,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us 
to  ttacn  the^  number  of  years  remaining  on  that  student's  Pell  grant  eligibility 
In  expanding  the  eligibUity  for  a  Pell  (Jrant  to  the  first  year  of  graduate  or  pn>- 
'    fesaional  study,  the  rtcot  would  still  overlook  a  very  im^.rtant  S  Sdy  iSS 
of  our  country-thelidult  who  needs  retraining.  Cu^ntlV^  the  pTcS^^S^ 
ments  prevent  a  student  who  haa  a  bachelor's  degree  from  receivii^anotS  Pell 
>rant  m  an  undergraduate  program.  Many  individuals  with  baccalaureate  degrees 
Jo^oPI^rtunit^es  are  nonexistent  or  less  than  what  they  expectedltpon 
graduation.  Therefore  many  of  these  individuals  will  return  to  a  poetsemidary  vo. 

«  ^l^iv^'°''  where  they  will  receive  very  'specialized  trai^ng  in  ordTr  to 
Obtani  a  job.  We  ur^e  this  Comnnttee  to  specifically  allow  these  students,  assuming 
!5fL  ^^"^^^^  not  exceeded  the  five  academic  yeare  pi^ 

^edjor  in  the  bill,  to  receive  a  Pell  Grant  even  though  they  have  a  bS:Sm4to 

Guaruipteed  Student  Loans  fGSL/ 
1? Lender  of  last  resort 
Tlie  bill  provides  for  a  lender  of  last  resort  (LLR)  iji  all  states  participating  in  the 
GSL  program.  W.^  have  previously  before  this  Committee  advocated  sudi TWition 
and  we  apprecmte^  your  attention  to  the  needs  of  students,  many  of  whom  ^  en- 
^S,  n  r^?"^  P*^^'^^  vocational  programs,  who  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  a  GSL  m  the  past  though  no  fault  of  their  own.  The  LLS  concept,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  mcreiised  Pell  Grant  awmd  pn^^sed  in  this  bill,  wSl  go  a  S 
way  to  make  a  postsecondary  education  truly  available  to  all  interested  pe^ns.  We 
ui^'e  that  in  the  Committee  Report  language,  and  ultin^itely,  the  Conference  Report 

2.  Loan  rnaximum  \   ■  ■■■ 

In  reviewing  H'.R.  -5240,  perhaps  our  greatest  disappdniment  was  the  fact  that  the 
maximum  loan  tor. a  first  year  undergraduate  student  would  remain  at  825001  an* 
that  for  all  other  undei^^raduate  students  the  maximum  loan  is  only  ^SOOO^We  feel 
frfn  ''nff*'  l"^  ^""'^  level,  there  stiU  will     Wny  pl^S 

^  ^^J^  *iP  ""^.^  have  great  difficulty  in  meeting  the  cash  flow  deinaM  of  a 
part«3^ndary  education.. The  GSL  annual  loan  maximum  of ^2500  l^sb^n  in 
effect  for  over  a  decade  now  and  needs  to  be  updated  for  inflation.  Thwefore  we 
urge  that  the  maxunum  Ije  established  for  all  undergraduate  borrowers  at  ^M)  per 
year.  § 

J.  Reduction  in  special  allowance;  elimination  of  ori^nation  fee 

^.h^^^'f^ef  iH^''S^'^'°"  ^  which' would  eliminate  the  origination  fee 
'  i^f^f^  ^  student*.  However,  we  are  concerned  that  these  change, -in  conjunction 
'with  the  proposed  reduction  in  the  special  allowance  paid  to  lenders,  may  Wa 
negative  ellect  on  lending,  especially  to  vocational  student*  in  short  term  prograths 
Ihese  two  chwiges,  m  conjunction  >vith  the  proposed  restrictions  on  arbitrage  and 
statfrby-state  bond  issuance  authority  adopted  or  being  considered  by  the' House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  the.  Senate  Finance  Commit^  could  Lve  »  dS 
terou«  effect  on  the  availability  of  GSL.  We  hope  that  hearings  held  on  this  bill^l 
acc,urat«ly  predict  the  response  of  lenders  to  your  proposals.         •  " 

4-  Copayees  ,  '  >  ' 

We  support  the  provision  in  IIR.  5240  which  requires  that  the  GSL  disbursemem 
be  s^t  to  the  eligible  institution  the  student  attends  or  plans  to  attend  and  made 
^^Tl  ^^^^  o"ier  of  both  the  student  and  the  institution.  This  requirement  en- 
sur^^that  borrowed  funds  are  not  used  improperly  and  that  the  students  are  actual- 
ly atts^ding  the  institution  and  progressing  satisfactorily  in  a  program.  ^ 

.^'^interest  rate  .  ■  " ,  , 

Provisions  for  a  floating  interest  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  student  will  more  accu- 

^I?  .-^  cMt  of  money  for  lenders,'  however  you  should  be  concerned  about 
the  adftimstrative  difficulties  this  would  create  for  thfe  lenders.  Although  we  do  not 
have  the  expertise  to  judge  the  impact  on  lending,  we  still  want  to  voice  our  concern 
that  this  change  could  have  an  adverse  effect  on  lending  to  students  attending  short 
term  programs  m  postsecondary  vocational  institutions. 

S.  Needs  test  ' 
Requiring  that  all  students  undergo  a  needs  test,  even  if  they  come  from  families 
with  incomes  of  less  than  $80,000,  will  create  an  additional  adtStrltS^  Sen 
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for  studenU.  With  few  exceptioni*,  the  student*  wh«  attend  AlCS  imtituti»n»  would 
•  demonstrate  remaining  need  and  be  eligible  for  the  GSL  subsidy.  Therefore,  the  ad^ 
diticmal  administrative  burden  would  not  be  compensated  for  by  savifigB  to  the 
Federal  treasury  because  the  need  evidenced  was  less  than  $2500  (or  ^\m)  per 
ye^r. 

7.  Loan  rvpc^ynient    ^  c,. 

We  support  the  change  which  requires  repayment  to  begin  nine  months  after  the 
student  ceases  punauit  of  the  course  of  study;  concomitantly,  we  support  th^^uire^ 
ment  that  annual  repayment*  by  borrowenj  be  not  let»  th.an  $900.  Many  studentfiyf 
particularly  during  bad  economic  times,  have  difficulty  in  finding  quxckl^  upon 
graduation.  However,  a  minimum  repayment  of  $T5  per  month,  in  normal  circum- 
stances, seems  appropriate. 

8.  Consolidation  loofw    ^  ^  _  ^, 

•  :  We  ate  pleased  that  you  have  proposed  a  tnethod  to  consolidate  student  loans 
which,  otherwise,  would  be  burdensome  to  a  student  in  repayment.  Many  studenU, 
particularly  in  the  first  few  years  after  graduation,  have  difficulty  repaying  multi- 
ple loons  and.  therefore,  default  on  thoee  loans.  Authority  to  amsohdate  and  extend 
repayment  would  eliminate  many  potential  de&ults.  Given  the  fieacibuity  Umt  is 
provided  to  lenders  and  Saliie  Mae  in  your  consolidation  loans  section,  it  seems  un^ 
-  necessary  to  eetablish  a"  minimum  loan  principal  in  order  for  a  student  to  consoh- 
date  his  or  her  loans.  If  the  lender  or  Sallie  Mae  determines  that  for  a  particular 
student  it  would  be  appropriate,  for  whatever  reason,  to  consoLdate  the  Joans,  it 
,  Would  seem  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  by  law  to  prevent  such  con^iidation. 
Many  vocational  school  students  do  not  have  massive  amounts  of  loan  debt  upon 
graduation,  however,  their  salaxy  levels  may  not  be  sufficiently  high  enough  to 
easily  amortize  their  loans. 

College  work-study  (CWSJ 

L  Use  of  funds  ^ 
.  We  are  very  appreciative  that  you  have  acknowledged  in  Hit  5240  the  need  to 
elimiiiat^  the  ^  one  remaining  msgor  distincUon  between  students  attendmg  non^ 
pnsfit  institutions  and  thc^e  attending  taxpaying  ui^tutit^.  SpeoT^ 
attending  proprietary  institutions  will  be  now  able  to  use  their  CWS  funda  for  jobs 
on  campus.  Students  attending  proprietary  institutions  would  be  able,  therefore,  to 
use  their  funds  for  many  beneficial  activities,  inclining  activities  m  the  student  aid 
office,  the  career  counseling  office,  the  student  activities  office,  and  for  tutonng  ilU^ 
erate  adults  who  need  basic  skills  traimng.  As  we  have  noted  to  you  previously, 
most  AICS  students  are  commuter  students  attending  classy  at  least  five  hours 
each  day  and,  therefore,  communting  to  and  working?  m  an  ^^-^^^.^^^ 
cun^nt  law  is  impractical.  Your  proposed  change  also  supports  t^^  Final  Kepprt  ot 
the  Commission  on  the  Hiigher  Education  of  Minorities';  which  found  that  working 
less  than  half  time,  particularly  at  an  on«campu8  job,  has  a  positive  efect  on  aca^ 
d^iic  persistence  for  min*ity  students.  Given  the  fact  that  proprietary  mstitutiom; 
serve  tiTe  largeA  ptoporti^rf  minority  students  (54%)  of  all  student  re^^ving  fi- 
n^ci^ai^a  chA^to  pro-«ie  equit^e  ti^tinent  under  CWS  will  undoubtedly 
have  ^positive  effect  on  th^  students.  J  • 

£  Allocation  forfrtula 
We  also  strongly  support  your  change  in  th^location  formula  to  ^^^^J^S 
funds  to  be  distributed  to  th^  institutions  basedlBn  the  proportionate- receipt  «C 
Grant  and  GSL  funds.  These  two  programs  are,^n  oiy  opinion,  the  b^t  proxi^  tor 
determining  the  true  aggregate  need  of  students  attending  ^tsecondary  institu- 
tions. 

-   ^  Instiiutional  block  gmnt 

*t  I  pTDgrammatie  flexibility  ^  . 

The  flexibUity  given  an  institution  ino^our  proposed  institutic^nal  block  grant  ^ 
exc^ilent^  tlierefore  we  support  this  change  to  make  the  pn^jram  less  compiicated. 

2,  Allocation  formula 
As  indicated  before,  we  beUeve  that  the  b^  proxy  for  the  aggregate  ne©^  at  an 
institution  is  tJie  Pell  Grant  and  GSL  prc^rams,  particularly  given  the  fact  that  a 
needs  analysis  is  required  for  both.  We  urge  you  to  resist  any  efforts  to  include  a 
state  or  institutional  hold  harmless  in  your  final  bUL  It  is  ^ntial  that  aliocatioiiff 
be  made  not  on  historical  grounds,  but  instead  based  on  true  need. 

m  ■  806  . 
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3.  Loan  default  substantial  prvgress 
We  continue  to  have  concerns  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  institution  to  be  held 
totally  respoMible  for  the  default  rate  of  its  students.  Due  to  the  socio^onomic 
background  of  its;  student  population,  often  an  Institution,  no  matter  how  great  its 
etiort,  IS  unable  to  reduce  significantly  it«"  institutional"  default  rate.  However  we 
do  support  your  reinstatement  of  a  provision,  previously  in  regulation,  which  coiitiji-' 
ues  an  institution  iri  the  pn^ana  if  it  can  show  that  it  is  makiauj  "substantial 
progress"  ui  reducuig  default*.  — »^      «.  <^ 


4.  State  student  incentive  grant  fSSIGJ  "  - 

.  ^}}°^}!^  ^h,^'^^  ^  amended  to  separate  out  the  current  SSIG  program  from  the 
u^titutional  block  grant,  we  ask  that  in  developing  the  allocation  formula  fol-  the 
pr^am,  those  proprietary  school  students  around  the  counter  who  are  not 
eligibie,,becau8e  of  state  constitution  or  state  kw,  to  receive  state  grant  aid,  :not  be 
included  m  the  formula.  C.^rently,  the  states  which  prohibit  receipt  of  state  grant 
aid  by  proprietary  school  students  have  little  or  no  incentive  to  change,  that  poUcv 
because  they  will  continue  to  receive  the  same  amount  of  SSIG  funds  unker  thtecur- 
rent  law.' 


CONCLUSION 


The  proposals  in  H.R.  5240  are  ambitious  ones,  but  they  are  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued vitality  of  poetseconaary  education  in  the  United  States.  Education  must  con- 
tinue to  be  a  high  pnority  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels.  Any  diminution  of 
support  from  any  of  these  levels  will  seriously  undermine  the  futui«  of  the  country 

Because  the  proposals  in  the  bill  are  ambitions,  we  recognize  ^t  there  will  ]^ 
some  opposition  to  the  overall  costs  of  the  program.  However,  we  u^e  the  members 
of  this  Subcoowmttee  and  other  Members  of  Congress  to  look  upon  these  proposals 
as  myestments  m  the  future  of  today's  youth  and  those  adults  who  seek  training  or 
retraming  m  order  to  enter  and  prc^^ts  in  a  viable  career  filed.  We  offer  our  en- 
S'^f'^o.T"*  and  assistance  to  ensure  that  the  progressive  changes  you  propose  in 
n.K  0240  are  enacted  mto  law. 

STATEMENT  OP  RICHARD  OTTO,  PRESIDENT,  CATHERINE 

COLLEGE  , 

Mr.  Orro.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  svsih 
ramraittee.  Thank  you  for  the.  opportunity  to  present  otfr  views  on 
H.R  5240,  the  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1984  and  re- 
lated reauthorization  issues. 

Today  I  represent  Catherine  College  and  its  branch  campus  in 
Burbank,  CA,  and  also  the  Illinois  Association  of  Accredited  Colieg- 
es>and  Schools,  of  which  I  have  been  th^  president  for  the  past  4 
years,  and  its  25  member  institutions. 

I  also  represent  the  Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and 
Schools— AICS— and  its  581  business  schools  and  210  branch  cam- 

^"^^  States.  We  train  approximately 
500,000  students  per  year.  Approximately  90  percent  of  our  schools 
are  taxpaymg  corporations  which  train  students  to  become  self-sus- 
tajnmg,  taxpaying  citizens. 

Reauthorization  of  the-  Higher  Education  Act  is  very  important 
to  our  member  institutions  and  their  students.  Federal  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  provided  under  title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  IS  the  critical  support  necessary  for  many  low-income  and  oth- 
eYvme  disadvantaged  students  to  be  trained  at  the  posts&on(iary 
level  and  enter  productive  jobs  and  careers-  Mr.,  Chairman,  we 
commend  you  for.  your  leadership  in  this  area  and  your  willingness 
to  solicit  the  recommend^ons  and  views  of  educators  and  adminis- 
trators throughout  the  country. 
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I  will  now  focus  on  the  provisions  which  interest  us  the  most, 
and  identify  anywhere  we  believe  that  perhaps  amendments  should 
be  made  to  the  bill. 

Some  of  the  perspectives  provided  are  as  a  result  of  my  experi- 
ence as  the  president  of  Catherine  College,  a  sec^tarial  schpol  in 
downtown  Chicago,  enrolling  approximately  700  sflictents  per  year, 
three-ijuartera  of  whom  are  minorities.  / 

THE  PEIX  GRANT  PROGRAM,  THE  ENTrryEMENT  AND  MAXIMUM  AWARD 

We  applaud  your  proposal  to  make  the  Pell  Grant  Program  a 
true  entitlement  program.  The  progr^n  is  subject  to  severe  budget- 
ory  constraints  and  the  needs  analyst  formula  used  to  determine 
eligibility  for  students  is  merely  an  allocation  formula  for  limited 
resources.  Your  propc^al  to  establish  the  maximum  Pell  grant 
award  at  $3,000  for  the  program  year  1985^6  acknowledges  the 
fact  that  the  maximum  award  t)ver  the  past- 10  years  has  not  even 
remotely  stayed  in  touch  with  the  increases  in  college  costs  due  to 
inflation. 

'  We  note  in  passing  that  the  maximum  award  of  $3,000  is  the 
same  level  propc^jed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  We  hope  that 
the  administration  and  the  Republican  Members  of  Congress  will 
support  the  $3,000  gi'ant  level 

THE  PERCENTAGE  OF  CC^  COVERAGE  '  ' 

We  support  the  current  law.  The  current  half-cc^t  rule  has 
served  as  an  effective  restraint  on  institutions  increasing  fheir  tui- 
tion over  the  years.  The  independent  student  definition  in  H-R 
5240  is  that  of  a  very  difficult  issue  which  student  aid  policymakers 
have  had  difficulty  resolving  over  the  years. 

We  concur  generally  with  your  effort  to  distinguish  between  in« 
dependent  and  dependent  student  status,  based  on  age  and^other 
factors.  We  also  support  your  decision  to  give  some  guidance  vto  in- 
stitutions and  financial  aid  officials  in  determining  what  consti-, 
tutes  an  independent  source  of  income,  sufficient  to  indicate  finan- , 
cial  independence  during  such  precedent  year. 

A  PEKIOD  OF  EUGIBILTTY  / 

.     ^  I 

In  expanding  the  eligibility  for  a  Pell  grant  to  the,  first  vear  of. 
graduate  or  professional  study,  the  program  wijuld  still  overlook  a 
very  important  and  needy  sector  of  our  commimity,  the  adult  who 
needs  rijtriiining. 

Currentlv,  the  pro^mm  requirements  preclude"  a  student  who^has 
a  bachelor  s  degree  ffrai  receiving  another  Pell  grant  award  in  an 
undergraduate  program.  Many  individuals  with  baccalaureate  de- 
grees find  that  job  opportunities  are  nonexistent  or  less  than  what 
they  expected  upon  graduation.  Therefore,  many  of  these  indiyid- 
.  uals  will  return  to  a  p<Btsecondary  vocatiortjal  institution  where 
they  will  receive  very  specialized  training  in  order  to  obtain  a  job, 

U)AN  REPAYMENT  j 

We  support  the  change  wlfiich  requires  repajonent  to'  begin  9 
months^  after  the  student  ceases  pursuit  of  the  course  of  study/ and 
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we  support  the  requiremept  that  annual  repayments  by  a  borrower 
^  not  less  than  $900,  with  a  minimum  payment  of  $75  per  month 
inat  seems  very  appropriate  to  us. 

THE  GUAKANTKKD  STUDENT  LOANS  AND  THE  LKNDER  OF  LAOT  RESORT 

We  appreciate  yf&r  attention  to  the  needs  of  students,  many  of 
Whom  are  enrolled  in  shor^term  postsecondary  vocational  pro- 
grams, who  have  been  upable  to  obtain  a  GSL  loan  in  the  past, 
-through  no  fault  of  their -own.  We  urge  that  in  the  committee 
report  language  and  ultmiately  the  conference  report  language, 
that  jt  is  cl^  that  the  lender  of  last  resort  loans  would  not  beal' 
lowed  to  add  additional  restrictions  on  eligibUity  for  lender  of  last 
resort  loans.    V-  i  „ 

THE  LOAN  MAXIMUM 

The  GSL  annual  loan  maxhnum  of  $2,500  has  been  in  effect  for 
over  a  decade  now  and  needs  to  he  updated  for  inflation.  Therefore.  ' 
we  urge  that^th^  maximum,  be  established  for  all  undergraduate 
borrowers  at  $3,500  per  year.  ,^  »*^^s*«uua«; 

SEDUCTION  IN  THE  SPECIAL  ALLOWANCE  FOR  1?IE  ORIGINATION  FEE 

We  support  provisions  .  in  the  bill  which  would  eliminate  the 
ongmation  fee  charged  to  students.  However,  we  are  concerned 
that  these  charges  change  this  in  conjunction  with  the  proposed  re- 
duction in  special  allowance  paid  to  lendere  and  may  have  a  nega- 
tive effect  on  lending,  esi>eciaUy  to  vocational  students  in  short- 
term  programs.  '  - 

THE  CONSOUDATION  OF  LOANS 

It  s^ms  unnecessary  to  establish  a  minimum  loan-  principle  in 
-or^er  for  a  student  to  consolidate  his  or  her  loan.  If  the  lender  or 
seller  deternun^  for  a  particular  student  it  would  be  appropriate 
for  whatever  reason,  to  consolidate  the  loans.at  would  appem-  that 
It  vyeuld  be  unnec^sary  by  law  to  prevent  such  consolidation.  Edu-  ' 
cationai  school  students  do  not  have  massive  amounts  of  loan  debts 
upon  graduation.  However,  their  salary  levels  niay  not  be-  suffi- 
ciently high  enough  to  easily  amortize  tiieir  loan. 

THE  COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM 

i^ofn^.^^  appreciative  that  you  "have  acknowledged  in  H.R. 
j>^4U  the  need  to  eliminate  the  one  remaining  major  distinction  be- 
tween students  attending  nonprofit  institutions  and  those  attend- 
ing taxpaying  institutions.  Specificailyv  students  attending  proprie- 
tary institutions  will,  be  now  able  to  use  their  college  work-study 
tunds  for  jobs  on  campus.  Students  attending  proprietary  institu- 
tions would  be  able,  therefore,  to  use  their  funds  for  many  benefi- 
cial activities,  mcluding  activities  in  the  student  aid  office  the 
counseling  office,  the  student  activities  office,  and  for  tutoring' illit- 
erate students  who  need  basic  skills  training. 

Given  the  fact  that  proprietary  institutions  serve  the  largest  pro- 
portion Of  fnmority  students,  54  percent  of  ail  students  receiving  fi- 
,nancial  aid,  a  chance  to  provide  equitable  treatment  under  college 
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.   .     ,  ■      ■  ■'  ■  ' 

work-study  will  undoubtedly  have  a  positive  effect  on  these  stu- 
dents. * 

.    ■      '  ■  ■ 

THE  AUjOCATION  FORMULA 

We  also  strongly  support  your  change  in  the  allocation  formula 
to  allow  college  work-study  funds  to  be  di^tributefl  to  the  institu- 
tions bas^  'on  the  proportionate  receipt  of  Pell  grant  and  GSL 
funds. 

These  two  programs  are,  in  our  opinion,  best  proxies  for  deter- 
minirqg  the  true  aggr^ate  need  of  students  attending  postsecond- 
ary  institutions. 

The  institutional;  block  grant' anil  the  flexibility  given  an  institu- 
tion in  your  present  institutional  block  grant  is  excellent.  There- 
fore, we  support  this  change  to  make  the.  program  less  complicated. 

*We  are  somewhat  concerned,  however,  by  the  l&-i>ercent  institu- 
tional contribution  to  the  grant  program.  v 

■     - ,  ■  .. 

,  '    ^  ■.'     UJAN  DEFAULTS 

We  C(yhtinue  to  have  concerns  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  an  insti- 
tution to  be  held  totally  responsible  for  the  default  rate  of  its  stu- 
dents. However,  .we  do  support  your  reinstatement  of  a  provision 
previously  in  regulation  which  continues  an  institutioft  in  the  pro- 
gram if  it  can  show  that  it  is  making  substantial  progress  in  reduc- 
-  ing  defaults.  ' 

THE  AlXOCATlON  FOKMUIA 

As  indicated  before,  we  belieXre  that  the  best  proxy  for  the  aggre- 
gate need  at  an  institution  is  the  Pell  grant  and  the  GSL  programs, 
particularly  given  the  fact  th^t  a  needs  analysis  is  required  for 
both. 

■  ,11 

STATE  STUBKN'ra  INCICNTIVE  GRANTS 

'We  ask  that  |n  developing  the  allocation  formula  for  the  SSIG 
program  those  proprietary  school  students  around  the  country  wh(5 
are  not  eligible,  because  of  State  constitution  or  State  law,  to  re- 
ceive State  grant  aid,  not  be  included  in  the  formula.  * 

In  summary,  because  the  proposals  in  the  bin  are  ambitious,  we 
recognize  that  there  will  be  some  opposition  to  the  overall  Cost  of 
this  program.  However,  we  urge  the  Members  of  this  subcommittee 
and  other  Members  of  Congress  to  look  upon  these  proposals  as  in- 
vestments in  the  fiiture  of  today's  youth,  and  those  adults  who  seek 
training  or  retraining,  in  order  to  enter  and  progress  in  a  viable 
career  Held.  We  offer  our  encouragement  and  assistance  to  assure 
that  the  progressive  changes  you  ^opose  in  H;R-  5240  are  enacted 
into  law.  \ 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you,  very  much.  And  finally, 'President 
Jose  ^endez  of  the  Association  of  University  Presidents  of  Puerto 
Kico,  Good  to  see  you  again. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Jt»e  Mendez  follows:}. 
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PiusPAiuaj  Statbmjcnt  ov  Joet  F.  MiNDss,  Prksibknt,  AsstxuATiON  ok  Univkssxty 
\  Pkksujknts  OF  PijKRTO  Rico 

_Mr  Chairman,  I  am  Ja^  P.  mndez.  President  of  the  Association  of  Univemty 
rresidents  of  Puerto  Kico.  > 

On  behalf  :  of  the  Association,  I  wish  first  to  thank  the  Chairman  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee tor  your  iund  invitation  to  expr«is  our  views  on  the  administration's  budijet 
prop««ils  for  fiscal  year  1985  and  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educatioii  M± 
which  are  so  critical  to  po6t«econdary  education  in  Puerto  Kico. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  today,  to  present  what  we  believe  are  the 
ovemdmg  issues  aad  concerns  in  higher  education.in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  impor- 
tance ot  a  continued  I-ederal  commitment  to  further  assist  in  its  development.  I  will 
tocus  primarily  on  the  questions  of  access  of  Puerto  Ricans,  as  major  Hispanic 
group,  to  a  college  education  arid  the  impact  of  Federal  student  fmancial  assistance 
pr^rrams;  the  ui^ent  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  higher  educaUon  on  the  Island 
and  on  our  rettjmmendations  to  the  Congress  as  to  strategies  for  a  more  effective 
SrS^Rkans         ^^^^  Government  in  advancing  poolsecondary  education  for 

Much  of  the  Nation  is  beginning  to  emerge  from  a  hard-felt  recession.  In  Puerto 
are  experiencing  one  of  the  worst  economic  crises  since  the  ISSO's 
and  this  tmie  it  i»  difficult  to  believe  it  will  be  short  lived.  With  unemployment  at 
Its  high^t  levels  in  years  and  running  unabated,  and  the  dramaUc  trend  towards 
high  technol^  affecting  almost  every  economic  sector,  the  long  term  investment 
we  make  m  higher  educaUon,  more  than  ever  before,  will  be  crucial  to  our  future 

*  Fostsecondary  education  has  expanded  linormously  over  the  past  several  yea«>.  In 
1974,  just  ten  years  ago,  there  were  only  42,214  students  enroUed  in  coU^es  and 
universities  on  the^  Island.  Today,  theHj  are  over  150,000.  with  over  two  tWrds  atv 
tendmg  prtvate  institutions.  I  cm  safSly  say  here,  that  we  have  succeeded  in  provid- 
mg  access,  particularly  to  the  thousands  of  economically  disadvantaged  I^lerto 
iiican  youths,  who  less  than  a  decade  ago,  would  have  been  denied  a  cMege  educa- 
tion. And  this  has  been  as  much  your  success  as  it  has  been  ours.  As  is  well  known  . 
to  you,  the  opportimities  we  have  been  able  to  provide  asc«  the  dii^  result  of  the 
advent  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs  under  Title  IV  ' 

P.Sli«  p*  ^*"^**^^*^*^  '^r"^         pressing  concern  in  higher  educaUon  in 
Puerto  Rico.  You  m^^b€  aware  of  the  fact  that  over  75%  of  students  in  colleges  and 
univemties  on  the  Island  receive  Pell  grants  and  other  Title  IV  assistance  Last 
^['^"f'  1?  students  under  th^  programs  was  over  one  hun- 

dred tfurty  million  dollars  (?130,000,000).  What  maKnot  emerge  clearly  from  the 
statistics,  18  that  the  vast  m^rity  of  these  students,  especially  those  in  private  in- 
stitutions, are  from  families  with  income*  well  below  the  poverty  level,  and  can  ill 
afford,  in  th^  hard  tunes,  to  make  evep  a  minimal  contr^jution  to  their  education 
and  future.  T^iy  rely  almost  exclusively  on  their  fmancial  aid  to  studv.  Moreover, 
this  aid  IS  equally  cntiail  to  the  institution^  themselves  and  particulsfrly  to  private 
fr  r  v'i^ua^^y  depend  *n  tuition  to  operate.  Any  changes  tl^t  would  have 

the  ettect  of  reducing  assistance  to,  these  students,  either  through  statutory  adjust 
ments  to  formulas  or  lower  appropriations,  wouljd  be  devastating.  Thousand  of  stu- 
dents already  m  our  classrooms  and  many  of  the  jfindreds  of  thousdhds  that  will 
toUow,  would  be  added  to  the  hst  of  our  unemployed,  stifling  any  hope- of  economic 
recovery  or  sustained  growth.  If  our  youth  is  denied  access  solely  because  th^v 
cannot  pay,  we  would  surely  be  wasting  our  most  valuable  rawurce  for  the  future 
and  placing  at  risk  the  very  developmetilt  of  our  economy 

The  underi«pre6«itation  of  Hispanics  in  higher  education  is  well  documented. 
Less  than  25^ -of  the  small. number  that  graduate  from  hi^  school  enter  co!l«ie 
and  only  7^/^>  complete  a  degree.  In  19S0,  Hispanics  made  up  only  4.3%  (389,880)  of 
9  !°  '^^Jeges  and  universities  nationwide  and  received  only 

2.8%  (24,240)  of  all  bachelor  degrees  award^  in  the  U.S.  The  key  to  increasing  the 
participation  of  Hispanics,  to  maintain  acc^,-«is  through  rf^fcontinued  commitment 
to  increase  financial  assistance,  and  to  assure  it  go^  to  students  who  need  it  most 
.in  iMerto-Kico,  howevei*.  the  slight  increases  we  have  seen  in  total  allocations  under 

♦  P">grf««  .over  the  past  five  years,  has  been  due  to  increases  in  the  number  of 
students  attending  college,  Despite  the  escalating  coet  of  education,  the  propo}\tion 
of  Federal  aid  per  student  has  remained  virtually  unaltered. 

We  are  confident  the  Congress  will  study  this  very  important  issue  carefulj^  in 
viewing  appropriations  and  the  reauthorization,  and  will  make  every  efiin-rto  in- 
crease rather  than  reduce  financial  aid  to  our  students.  " 

Increased  acc^,  however,  must  have  meaning.  »  must  be  accais  to  a  quality  edu- 
cation in  facilities,  programs,  libraries,  instructional  equipment,  research  and  facili- 
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tie*.  We  must  be  able  to  provide  our  students  with  an  education  that  will  eqUip 
them  for  a  high  tech  society.  In  Puerto  Rico,  we  have  been  fostering  aqce«a  for  ye^ 
and  acc««6  niust  continue  to  be  our  main  concern.  But  we  must  now  turn  our  efTorta 
to  improving  quality,     .  i 

At  moet  institutions  on  the  Island  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  keep  up.  We 
have  been  opening  our  doors  and  have  reached  the.  point  where  students  at  institu- 
tions in  Puerto  Rico  account  for  one  fourth  of  all  Hispanic  students  in  college,  ijdw-  . 
ever,  expansion  has  strained  our  resources  heavily  and  there  has  been  little  left  |  to 
invest  in  improvement/ 
Wo  have  lacked  the  resource  particularly  at  private  institutions,  to  oniure  the 
J.  highest  quality  faculty,  to  develop  prograjns  to  meet  student  needs  and  jd>  market 
.  trends,  to  improve  our  libraries,  to  participate  in  research,  to  acquire  needRi  in- 
structional equipment  and  to  provide  adequate  facilities.  For  this,  we  will  be  tnni- 
ing  again  and  increasingly  to  the  Federal  Governnieht. 

,  Through  Federal  programi^,  particularly  those  under  the  Higher  Education  Act, 
we  have  made  significant  prc^fress.  However,  we  have  failed  to  secure  an  adequate 
share  of  Federal  r^urc<«,  due  perhaps  to  a  lack  of  a  full  undenstanding  of  pur 
problems  and  of  the  ways  to  address  them,  , 

The  increased  participation  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  the  sciences,  technologic,  the  hu- 
maxiitios,  the  arta,  and  other  fields,  rests  to  a  large  esrtent,  on  the  caj^city  we  .can  # 
develop  to  enhance  our  offerings. 

Addressing  the  major  problenis  of  institution^  in  Puerto  Rico  requires  a  con^pre- 
hensive  approach.  iMuch  in  the  same  way  that  Ccngr^  has  provided  Historically 
Black  Institutions  with  support  to  increase  access  and  improve  programs,  I  believe 
that  Congi;ess  should  consider  a  Hispanic  BkiucatiOn  Initiative.  The  proposal  includ- 
ed in  the  Reauthorization  Bill  for  a  ten  million  dollar  or  fifteen  percent  set-aside  is 
indeed  commendable,  and  shows  a  concern  and  an  awarenes^ja£.the  condition  of 
higher  education  for  Hispanics.  However,  it  falls  short  oft  what  will  be  needed  to 
increase  educational  opportunities  and  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  education  we 
*  provide  our  students.  n  it 

We  recognize  that  developing  institutions  such  as  those  in  Puerto  Rico,  will  not 
have  the  resources,  even  with  such  an  ^initiative,  to  meet  their  long  term  need^.  To 
secure  the  faculty  we  require,  ^to  develop  existing  faculty «  and  to  expand  aiid  up- 
grade programs  on  our  own,  would  take  a  huge  investment.  We  will  need  farther 
assistance-  One  viable  way  of  securing  it,  is  to  draw  on  the  resources  of  deviJ^ope^^ 
institutions  coi  the  mainland,  *  , 

Aj:  the  Ana     M6nde2i  Educational  Foundation,  which  I  preside,  we  have  engaged 
in* highly  succaisfui  efforts  in  this  direction.  Tl^rough  a  consortium  with  Fordham  * 
University,  we  are  currently  providing  a  significant  part  of  our  faculty  with  the  op- 
portunity to  complete  doctoral  degrees  in  Education  in  ^Puerto  Rico  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  and  inci^nvenience  of  sending  them  abroad. 

More  recently,  we  have  embarked  on  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  arrangements 
by  a' private  institution  on  the  Island.  We  have  just  signed  an  agreement  to  estab- 
lish a  consortium  with  Jackson  State  University,  a  traditionally  black  institution, 
and  the  Lawrence  Bi»rkeley  Laboratory  in  Califoniia  to  develop  our  Natural  and 
(Computer  Science  programs.  Tlirough  a  comprehensive  program  of  faculty  and  stu- 
dent exchanges,  formal  and  informal  studies  for  faculty  in  va^ous  fields,  curriculum 
development,  collaborative  and  undergraduate  research,  systematic  capabilities  as- 
sessment$  and  others,  we  expect  to  be  in  a  pot^ition  to  compete  favorably  with  un- 
dergraduate institutions  on  the  mainland  in  a  few  years.  And  other  arrangements  of 
this  kind  are  in  the  making.  ,     rvi-  ,  ^xJfL 

^The  draft  reauthorization  bill  calls  for  promoting  consortia  under  Title  illf  But 
again,  we  believe  a  much  broader  approach  is  needed.  Encouraging  consortia  under 
a  host  of  development  programs  could  significantly  ^ihance  our  ability  to  better 
serve  our  students  and  to^nter  the  mainstream  of  liigher  education  nationwide. 

For  years,  there  has  been  little  Federal  assistance  in  one  of  the  most  critical  a^eas 
of  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico^.  We  have  exfjanded  enrollments  enormously  pro- 
viding the  disadvantaged  with  the  opportunity  to  attend  college,  but  we  have  been 
unabfe  to  provide  them  with  the  equipment  and  facilities  they  need.  At  most  all  in^ 
stitutions,  we,  liave  bei?n  unable  to  meet  the  rising  costs  of  scientific  equipment,  of 
computers  and  many  others  that  are  essential  to  a  college  education  today.  We  are 
stuggling  to  provide  the  state  of  the  art  experiences  students  will  need  ^  succeed 
*vhen  they  graduate,  but  we  will  \om  out  if  substatitial  external  assistance  is  not 
forthcoming.  ,  . 
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^iSLu  fif     n^^^'  "J^'"^^-^*^  capital'  has  made  it  extremely 

fjSv  ^<*'"  *^°"eS","sd  universities  on  tho  Island  to  buiid  or  remodel  such  basic 
llw  nJ'if.tf^  adequate  classrooms  and  laboratories. '  Projections  show  that  over 
bSSing  Puerto  Rico  by  the  year  2000.  This  situation 

•  ,  We  believe  that  funding  must  be  reinstated  for  construction  grants  and  low  inter- 
fnVT^i,*^  "^titutions  that  ar«  serving  l^e  numbem  of  di^v»«ta«ed  sTuSto 
and  wluch,  iis  ourtJ,  can  show  need  for  theiie  allocations.  ^uuKi"* 

'  !JP»^  ^T' 5^^^''  «J"<jation  in  Puerto  Rico  are,  many  and  complex, 

fw^^.  I^^^  .be  addressed  completely  here.  I  trust  Congr^s  will  keep  in  mind 
that  *'ederal  assistance  in  tlie  areas  we  have  mentioned  and  others,  is  fundamenAl  • 
to  our  enorts  to  expand  educational  opportunities  for  our  youth  and  to  enbawce^ 
quality  of  tiieir  education.  "~*»»v«  ~ 

Thaiilt  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOSfi  MfeNDEZ,  PRESIDENT.  ASSOCIATION  6f 

UNIVERSITY  Presidents  OF  PUERTO  mco 

Mr.  Mkndez.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaiiroan. 

My  name- IS  Jose  Mendez,  president  of  the  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Presidents  of  Puerto  Rico.  On  behalf  of  the  association  I  wish 
first  to  thank  the  chairman  and  the  subcommittee  for  your,  kind 
invitation  to  express"  our  yiews'on  the  administration's  budgetrm$:> 
p^s  for  fiscal  year  1985, and  the:  reauthorization  of  theHighef 
gducatioa.Act,  wluch  is  so.  critical  to  postsecondary  education  in 
Puerto  Rico. 

I  would  like  to  present  what  we  believe  are  the  overriding  issues 
and  concerns  in  higher  ^ucation  in  Puerto  Rico.  I  will  focus  pri- 
marily on  the  questions  of  acce^  of  Puerto  Ricans  to  a  college  edu- 
cation, and  the  impact  of  Federal  student  fmancial  assistance  pro-- 
grams,,  the  urgent  need  to  improve  the  quality  of  higher  education 
ton  the  island,  and  our  recommendation  to  the  Congress  as  to  wavs 
to  get  more  elfective  participation  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
advancing  postsecondary  education  for  Puerto  Ricans. 
•  the  Nation  is  beginning  to  emerge  ffom  a  hard  reces- 

sion, m  merto  Rico,  however,  we  are  experiencing  one  of  our  worst 
,  economic  crises  ever,  Unemployment  is  offi6ialIy  estimated  at  22' 
Pe^^cent.  Unofficially,  probably  it's  higher  than  that; 

ro  resolve  our  economic  problems,  we  must  develop  a  well  edu- 
cated,^ highly  skilled  labor  force,  capable  of  participating  in  the 
high  technology  economy  of  the  future.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  m  this  direction.  In  1974,  there  were  only  42,000  students  en- 
icAnn°n"®^'^!  universities  on  the  island.  Today  there  are 
over  150,000  students.  This  threefold  increase  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  advent  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs  under  title 

I.ast  year  alone  the  quota  provided  to  students  under  this  pro-  ^ 
gram  was  over  $130  million.  The  vast  majority  of  these  students 
are  trom  families  with  incomes  well  below  the  •poverty  level,  and 
relying  almost  exclusively  on  Feder.al  iiid  to  studV.  Moreover,  this 
aid  19  equally  critical  to  the  institutions  theinseiWg,  particulifrlf  " *  ■ 
private  co  ieges,  which  depend  on  tuition  to  operatS.  Any  changes 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  reducing  assistance  to  fifose  students  ■ 
either  through  statutory  adjustment  formulas  or  lower  appropria- 
tions would  be  devastating,  -  ■ 

If  our  youth  are  denied  access  to  higher  education  solely  because 
they  cannot  afford  it,  we  will  surely  be  wasting  our  most  valuable 
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resource  for  the  future,  and  placing  at  risk  the  veiy  development  of 
our  economy. 

'  ^  On  the  representation  of  Hispanics  in  higher  education,  that  is 
well  documented.  Less  than  25  nfercent  of  the  small  number  that 
graduate  from  high 'school  entei^ college.  And  6nly  7  percent  com- 
plete a  degree.  In  1980  Hispaftics  made  up  only  4.3  percent, 

V   389,000,  of  undergraduates  enrolled  in  collies  imd  universities  na- 

\  tionwide,  and  receive  only  2.8  percent,  or  24,240  ot  all  bachelor  de- 

\  grees  awarded  in  the  United  States.^ 

The  key  to  increasing  the  participation  of  Hispanics  to  maintain 
access  is  for  a  continued  commitment  to. increased  financial  assist- 
^ance  and  to  a§sure  it  goes  to  students  w^ho  need  it  most. 
V  In  Puerto  Rico,  however,  the  slight  increases  we  have  seen  in  the 
total  aljocation  under  these  programs  over  the  past  5  years  have 
been  due  to  increases  in  the  number  of  students  attending  college,  - 
And  despite  the  escalating  cost  of  education,  the  per  capita:  amount 
of  Federal  aid  for  students  has  remained  virtually  unaltered^ 
'  Increased  access  to  higher  education  must  not  come  at  the  ex- 
pense of  educational  quality.  We  have  lacked  the  resource,  par- 
ticularly  at  private  institutioijs,  to  ensure  the  highest  quality  facul- 
ty, to  develop  programs  to  meet  student  needs  and  judge  market 
trends,  to  improve  our  libraries,  to  participate  in  research*  to  ac- 
quire needed  instructional  equipment^  and  to  provide  .adequate  fa- 
cilities.  For  this  we  will  be- turning,  again,  increasingly,  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  - 

Through  Federal  programs,  particularly  those  under  the  Higher 
Education  Act,  we  have  made  significant  progress.  However,  we 
have  fail^  to  secure  an  adequate  Share  of  Federal  resources,  due 
^  perhaps  to  a  lack  of  understanding^^qf  our  problem  and  of  the  way 
to  address  it.   .  y 

Our  recommendation:  Addressing  the  niajor  problems  of  the  situ- 
ation in  Puerto  Rico  requires  a  comprehensive  approach,  much  in 
the  same  way  that  Congre^  has  prbvided  historically  black  institu- 
tions with  support  to  increase  access  and  improve  programs.  I  be-  ' 
lieve  that  Congress  should*  consider  an  Hispanic  education  initia- 
tive. The  proposal  included  in  the  reauthorization  bill  for  $10  mil- 
lion, or  15  percent  set-aside  is,  indeed,  commendable.  However,  it 
falls  short  of  what  will  be  i^eeded  to  increase  educational  opportu- 
nities and  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  education  we  provide  to 
our  students. 

The  draft  reauthori2ation  bill  also  calls  for  promoting  consortia 
under  title  III;  encour^^ng  consortia  under  a  host  of  development 
^programs  could  significantly  enhance  our  ability  to  better  serve  our 
students  and  to  enter  the  mainstream  of  higher  education  nation- 
wide. 

"  At  the  Ana  G.  Mendez  Bkiucational  Foundation  we  have  engaged 
in  highly  sucqj^fui^efforts  in  this  direction.  Through  a  consortium 
with  Fordham  University,  we  are  currently  providing  a  significant 
part  of  our  faculty  with  the  opportunity  to  complete  doctoral  de- 
grees in^  education  in  Puerto  Rico  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  and  in- 
convenience of  sending  them  abroad.  -  ^ 

More  recently,  w^e  have  initiated  one  of  the  m(M  far  reaching  ar- 
rangements' by  a  private  institution  on  the  island.  We  signed  an 
agreement  to  establish  a  consortium  with  Jackson  State*  universi* 
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ty,  a  traditionally  black' institution,  and  the  Lawrence  Berkeley 
Laboratory  in  California  to  develop  oiir  natural  and  computer  sci- 
ence programs.  Through  a  comprehensive  program  of  faculty  and 
student  exchanges,  formal  and  informal  studies  for  faculty  in  vari- 
ous fields,  curriculum  development,  coll^^rative  and  undeiigradu- . 
-ate  research,  and  systematic  capabilities  assessment,  we  ex^ct  to 
be  in  a  position  to  compete  favorably  with  imdergraduate  institu- 
tions on  the  mainland  withirra  few  years.  ^ 

Other  arrangerdents  of  this  kind  are  in  the  making. 

For  years  there  has  been  little  Federal  assistance  in  one  of  the 
most  critical  areas  of  our  education  in  Puerto  Rico-  We  have  ex- 
panded enrollment  enormously,  f)roviding  the  disadvantaged  with 
the  opportunity  to  attend  college.  But  we  have  been  unable  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  equipment  and  facilities  thej^'need?  At  most  all- 
institutions,  we  have  been  unable  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  scientif- 
ic equipment,  of  computers,,  and  many  others  that  are  essential  to 
a' college  education  today.  We  are  struggling  to  provide  a  state  of 
the  art  experience  to  students,  so  we  will  see  them  to  succeed  when 
they  graduate.  Biit  we  will  lose  out  if  substantial  e?^mal  assist- 
ance is  not  forthcoming. 

On  the  other  hand,  high  interest  rates  and  the  lack  of  capital  has 
made  it  extremely  difficult  for  colleges  and  universities  on  the 
island  to  build  or  remodel  such  basic  facilities  as  adequate  class- 
H«    rooms  and  laboratories.  Projections  show  that  over  200,000  students 
~    will  attend  college  in  Puerto  Rico  by  the  year  2000.  We  believe  that 
-  funding  must  be  reinstated  for  construction  grants  and  low  interest 
loans  to  institutions  that  are  serving  large  numbers  of  disadvan- 
taged students  and  which,  as  ours,  can  show  need  for  this  alloca- 
tion, -  »  • 

The  challenges  we  face  in  higher  education  in  Puerto  Rico  are, 
many  and  complex  and  can  hardly  be  addressed  completely  here. 

1  trust  Congress  will  keep  in  mind  that  Federal  assistaiifee  in  the 
areas  we  have  mentioned  and  others  is  fundamental  to  our  efforts 
to  expand  educational  cipportunities  fior  our  youth  and  to  enhance 
the  quality  of  their  education. 

Thank  you  vCTy/nuch. 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much*  Let  me  ask  the  president  of 
the  College  of  the  Vix^in  Islands,  Dr.  Condon.  You  mentioned  the 
coat  factor.  Does  -that  mean  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  a  student 
attending  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  get  by  on  Pell  grant 
and  GSL  than  it  does  a  student^  say,  attending  college  in  Illinois  or 
Minnesota  or  someplace  else? 

Dr.  Condon.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  clearly  does.  Although  the  CbHege 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  attempts  and  does  keep  iU  tuition,  both  tor 
what  we  would  normally  call  !n-State  and  out-of-State  studentS|as 
low  as  possible,  nevertheless^  the  other  living  costs,  transportation 
costs,  books,  incidentally,  having  had  the  bulk  of  niy  own  profes- 
sional experience  in  mainland  institutions^  I  am  amazed  at  the  fact 
that  textbooks — I  should  interject  my  wife  is  a  student  at  the  col- 
lege anS  I  pay  the  bills.  But  a  typical  cost  for  a  semester's  supply 
of  textbooks  is  close  to  double  what  one  would  normally  encounter 
in  the  bookstore  of  the  typical  mainland  institution,   ,  \ 

So*  the  whole  collection  of  additional  costs,  even  aside  froi  d  tui- 
tion, room,  and  bpard,  and  the  transportation  involved  for  stijcJents 
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who  may  be  from  the  mainland  or  other  islands,  or  even  from  St. 
Croix  40  miles  away,  it  coste  $50  to  fly  back*  and  forth  to  St.  Croix, 
g,dds  significantly  to  the  costs  our  studerjts  must  bear. 

The  poiiit  I  Was  attempting  to  make  in  ray  remarks,  and  I  think, 
another  veryf  much  related  point,  is  that  for  the  2-year  period 
ending  this  year,  the  college  has  received  a  grant,  after  finally  get- 
ting a\  waiver  from  the  Department  of  Education,  under  title  Hi; 
for  $165,000.  But  th^t  $165,000  in  the  Virgin  Islands  goes  nqwhere 
near  as  far  as  it  would  in  South  Carolina,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Cali- 
fornia, and  so  on. 

Mr,  SmoN.  If  I  may  ask'  the  two  presidents  from  Puerto  RicOt  Dr. 
Condon  mentioned  difficulty  in  getting  title  III  grants.  Is  this  a 
prbblem,  do  you  sense,  for  the  Puerto  Kican  institutions  too?  Spe- 
cifically, say,  for  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico,  if  you  hc^ve  ap- 
plied? Have  you  had'  difficulty  in  findii^g  yourself  eligible?  ; 

Dr.  AlmodovAr.  Well,  the  record  is  clear  with  title  III  funds  for 
Hispanic  institutions.  The  average  since  1980,  the  am<iunt  of 
money  available  to  Hispanic  institutions  never  exceeded  $8  million 
out  of  the  total  for  the  program.  In  1980  it  was  $2  million.  In  1981 
it  was  $8  million.  In  1982  it*s  about  $5  :miIlioil  and  now,  this  year, 
we  have  al^but  $4  million.  So,  definitely  the  restrictions  onv  what's 
developmental  a^id  what's  not  developmentel  and  what's  Sispanic 
and  what's  not  Hispanic  .has  really  be^n  detrimental  and  not  only 
to  Hispani^  but  to  black  institutions.  We  were  getting  very  little 
ampunts  of  money.  We  have  had  many  ^instances  in  which  bur  pro- 
:posals  qualify  fully  for  the  moneys  but  there  are  no  moneys,  ^nd 
then  we  are  ^accepted  or  we  meet  the  standard  for  the  grant  and  we 
are  left  in  the  cold  bec&use  there,  is  not  enough  money.  - 

We  have  been  hurt^  really,  in  the  distribution  of  funds  in  this 
title,  sir.  That's  my  feeling.  ■ 

Mr.  Simon.  Dr.  Mendez. 

Dr.  Mendez.  In  the  private  sector  r  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  most' of  the  institutions  in  Puerto  Rico  have  been  able  to  get' 
title  III  funds.  Although  the  grants  have  been^  in  a  lower  amount 
But  most  of  them  have  been  able  to. 

But  I  agree  with  Dr.  Almodovar.  The  moneys  have  been  less.  But 
more  institutions  haVe  been  covered,  with  less  money. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Otto,  you  mentioned  the  desirability  of  the 
lender  of  last  resort.  We  had  a  witness  from  Citibank,  I  think  it 
was,  who  said  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  lender  of  last  resort.  Citi- 
bank or  other  banks  will  provide  the  lending  capability.  How  do 
you  respond  tt)  that? 

Mr.  Otto.  Well,  having  been  in  this  field/for  14  years,  I  must  say 
that  there  are  no  guarantees  that  Citibanl/or  any  other  lender  will 
continue  to  provide  accessibility  to  this  piH^am,  and  I  think  that 
the  Government  taking  the  lead  in  this  couM-only  be  a  good  thing, 
and  I  agree  that  accessibility  is  very  good  at  this  point. 

But  many  students  do  not  have  banking  relationships  with  lend- 
i^ers  and  some  of  them  find  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  a  loan.  So,  I 
] think  this  would  only  be  a  good  thing. 

'■   Mr.  Simon.  Do  you  have  students  at  Catherine  College  who  have 
a  difficult  time  getting  a  loan? 

Mr.  Otto.  Recently  we  have  not.  But  we  have  experienced  it  in 
the  past,  certainly.  Of  late  it  has  been  quite  good. 
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Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Gunderson,  .    .  '    '  \ 

Mr.  GuNDEHSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman,  and  thank  you  all 
,  for  your  testimony.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  an  area  which  I  have 
focused  on  traditionally  in  our  hearings,  and  that  is  the  nontradi- 
tional  student-  I  would  guess  Mr.  Otto  oeyuld  provide  more  for  us  in 
^  that  area.  *         v  .  - 

What  percent  of  the  students,  would  you  say,  in  the  AICS  system 
are  nontraditional  students? 

Mr.  Otto,  Nontraditional  in  the  sense  of  what? 

Mr.  GuNDESisoN.  Older  adult,  students  either  coming  back  to  col- 
lege or  attending  for  the  first  time.  If  I  were  to  give  a  r9Ugh  defini- 
tion of  "nontraditional  student^'  it  would  either  be  someone  who 
has  been  out  of  college  for  5  years  or  is  over  25  years  of  ^e  When 
'they  start. 

?Mr.  Om>.  I  would  say  in  our  institutions  that  would  probably 
represent  10  or  15  percent  of  our  students. 
Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Ten  or  fifteen  percent? 
Mr.  Otto.  Right. 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON-  Do  you  see  any  particular  finani?ial  problems  or 
obstacles  for  that  type  of  adult  learner  in  achieving  access  to  col- 
lege educations?  •  ^  ^ 
_       Mr.  Otto.  Access  in  terms  of  student  loans?  Is  that  what  you  are 
.  -     suggesting?  ,  ^  * 
Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  Yes.  But  Fm  talking  about  in  terms  of  access  to 
getting  to  school.  I  mean  obviously  if  yotThave  financial  obligations  . 
you  nefed  assistance  someplace. 
Mr.  Otto.  Yes,  they  do.  : 

Mr,  GuNDERSON.  Are  any  of  the  financial  aid  programs  helpful, 
not  adequate?    ^  }^ 

Mr.  Otto.  I  think  there  was  a  point  njade  earlier  about  the  Pell 
grants  where  students,  maybe  an  Older  student,  has  had  a  bacca- 
laureate degree  who  has  finished  college  and  comes  back  and  says, 
*'WelI,  I  cart^t'reaiiy  obtain  a  job,"  and  that  there  are  some  r^tric- 
tions  On  obtaining  a  Pell.  That  might  be  one  problem. 

But  I  think  the  older  we  get  we  don^t-^it's  not  so  easy  to  contin- 
ue our  education.  And  we  do  find  that  it  is  a  bit  difficult  for  the 
older  student  to  return  to  the  world  of  academia.  So,  I  would  say 
there  is  a  bit  of  a  problem  there. 
'  Mr.  GuNDis^RSON.  You  suggest  that  we  ought  to  make  the  Pell 

grant  eligible  for  this  type  of  adult  learner  who  is  coming  back  to 
continue  undergraduate  work/  * 

Mr.  Otto.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  GuNOEHSON.  I, think  you  said  in  an  effort  to  obtain  employ- 
ment- 
Mr.  Otto.  Yes. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON/How  would  you  suggest  the,  quote/ '^biireaucra-  ' 
cy^'  write  the  regulations  to  determine  which  of  those  adult  stu- 
dents returning  is  there  to  study  for  employment  and  which  ones 
are  there  to  study  for  personal  enrichment? 

Mr.  Otto-  Well,  in  our  schools  it's  pretty  well  defined  because  we 
are  training  specifically  for  a  career,  so  I  would  say  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  98  percent  of  our  students,  would  certainly  be  coming 
^      to  obtain  a  career.  We  train  them  in  the  secretariai  field.  So,  a  stu- 
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dent  pretty  well  knows,  at  admission,  what  their  goals  are,  1  would 
say. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  must  tell  you,  I  think  you're  overly  optimistic 
about  students?  From  personal  experience,  I  think  I  changed  ca- 
reers at  least  three  times  while  I  was  in  college  and  I  don't  ^xink 
Tm  all  that  unique 

One  final  question  and  that  v^ould  be  the  nonsubsidizecC  loan  pro^ 
grams  that  are  being  discussed.  To  what  degree  do  you  think  that 
would  be  used  by  AICS  students?  ^  . 
Mr,  Otto.  Very  much.  We  would  depend  on  that  quite  a  bit,  I 
^  would  §ay.  *  '  . 

Mr.  GuNOKfisoN,  OK.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  all  of  you  very,  very  much  for  being  here 
and  for  your  testimony/ We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as 
we  proceed. 

Next  is  a  panel  of  Rafael  Magallan  and  Albert  Gonzales^ 
Mr.  Magallan  is  the  executive  dir^tor  of  Hispanic  H^hw  Educa- 
tion Coalition.  We  are  pleased  to  have  you  here. 
[Prepared  stat^ent  of  Rafael  j.  Magallan  follows:)  '  ^  ' 

Pmpamd  Statki^uskt  or  RAtAKi  J.  Magau-an,  ExKciTOVK  DiRJccTok,  Hispanic 
HiGHwi  Education  Coautiok,  Washington,  dC,  Avmiu  6, 1984 

My  nam^  is  Kafael  J.  Magallan  and  I  am  EUecutive  Director  of  the  Hispanic 
Higher  Education  Coalition.  The  Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition,  compoeed  of 

-^uii«en  national  Hispanic  organizations,  is  a  membership  organization  a)ncerned 
with  tlie  poetsecondary  education  needs  of  our  diverse  Hispanic  communities.  The 

-  principal  goal  of  the  Coalition  is  to  promote  the  increased  participation  of  Hispanic 
Americans  in  higher  education.  The  Coalition  recognizes  that  higher  education  is 
key  to  addressing  the  issues  of  discriminatioii,  unemployment  and  other  problems 
presently  facing  our  community.  The  Coalition  also  recognizes  that  unless  the  num- 
bers of  Hispanies  in  postsecondary  education  is  increased,  we  will  not  develi^  the 
future  leaders  and  professionals  to  deal  with  the  (implex  issues  facing  this,  the  fast-, 
mg  growing  population  in  the  country.  Finally,  the  Coalition  recognize*  that,  while 
the  numbers  of  Hispanies  in  higher  education  must  be  increased^  we  miist  enlmnce 
the  quality  of  education  our  students  are  receiving  so  they  wUl  be  adequately  pre- 
pared for  tomorrow  challenge.  In  short,  the  human  capital  and  intelyiectiial  re- 
sources represented  by  tiuB  largely 'bilingual  and  bkultural  population  will  remain 
largely  untapped  unl^  concerted  policy  attention  is  given  to  the  improvement  of 
educational  opportunity  for  Hispanic  students^ 

Given  the  above,  we  are  grateful  to  the  Subcommittee  and  its  Chairman  for  con- 
ducting the  first-over  Congressional  investigation  of  the  factors  limiting  Hispanies* 
access  to  higher  education.  The  Committee's  inquiry  was  prompted  by  research  fmd- 
mgs  showing  tl^at  Hisnanics  remain  greatly  tmderrepr^nted  in  all  segment*  of 
higher  education  and  that  serious  barriers  remain  to  full  educatiomd  iwiicipation 
for  this,  rapidly  expanding  percolation.  The  panel's  factHRnding  ci»3Cluded  that  fewer 
Hispanies  enter  or  remain  in  college  than  their  counterparts  in  other  minority 
groups,  that  they  register  lower  overall  education  attainment  as  a  group  than  either 
Whites  or  Blacks^  and  that  college  costs  are  much  more  important  for  Hispanies  in 
selecting  a  college  than  for  White  or  Black  students.  This  recently  concluded  series . 
of  five  hearings  has  been  seen  as  most  valuable  in  e^sploring  the  pcJicy  questions 
involved  and  in  seeld^ig  dppropriate^L^fialative  measures  to  correct  tiie  uu^rparticx- 
pation.^ 

Previous  testimony  to  this  Subcommittee  has  presented  voluminous  statistical 
data  on  the  Hispanic  communitv  and  its  declining  Higher  education  participation 
rates.  The  Coalition  was  honored  to  testify  at  th^  Hispanic  hearings.  We  atite  for 
the  record  that  the  testimony  presented  at  the  Hispanic  Acc^  hearings  is  relevent 
in  toto  to  ths^  present  Illation  and  we  respectfully  r^uest  that  this  body  take 
notice  of  such  previous  testimony  in  r^ards  to  H.R,  5240. 

We  also  wish  to  specifically  note  the  excellent  testimony  on  H.IL  5240  submitted 
by  Congres^an  Robert  Garcia  on  *behalf  of  the  Ck>i3gressionaI  Hispanic  Caucus  as 
well  as  that  delivered  by  Dr.  Jaime  Rodriguez,  graduate  dean  at  the  University  of 
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Californi»4rvine,  The  Coalition  agrees  wholeheart^iy  with  their  r^sjjective  testimo- 
ny and  supports  their  conclusiozts  and  recommendations, 
*     In  addition  we  are  pleased  to  submit  a  recently  concluded  ''Status  Report  on  His- 
panics  in  Higher  Education"  prepared  by  the  CoaUtiou  ^  an  appendix  to  our  t^jiti- 
mony  of  today.  , 

In  preparing  our  commentii,  the  Coalition  has  drawn  upon  the  roaources  of  itft^ 
member  oiiganizations  as  well  as  from  the  extended  Hispanic  education  community. 
The  Coalition  was  pleased  to  host  a  national  policy  symposium  on  Hispanic  postsec- 
ondary  education  this  p^st  year  at  the  Wingspread  Conference  Center,  where  the 
principal  focus  was  on  the  development  of  policy  statements  on:  Hispanic  higher 
education  issues.  In  addition  the  Coalition  has  been  woikiug  extensively  with  the 
existent  Hispank  education  leadership  throughout  the  country  in  formulating  ap- 
propriate policy  recommendations  for  the  reauthorization  measure.  A  recent  exain- 
ple  of  this  is  the  integral  involvement  of  over  ninety  key  Hispanic  college  and  uni- 
versity  administratoins  on  the  drafting  of  specific  recommendations  to  H.R,  5240.  We 
resp^foliy  submit  that  our  commenta  and  recommeiidations  reflect  the  consensus 
of  those  involved  in  our  process. 

We  would  like  to  note  that  the  theme  of  ©quity  underscored  all  of  our  consider- 
'  ations.  The  iss^e  of  attaining  full  equity  for  Hispanics  in  all  educational  endeavors 
is  the  principal  challenge,  I'he  question  of  equity  has  been  both  implicit  ajid  explicit 
in  the  various  recent  prop<3»ais  for  educational  reform^  with  some  individuals  sug^ 
getting  that  equity  is  no  longer  an  appropriate  agenda  for- quality  education.  We 
rejt?ct  this  reactionary  p«aition  and  quote  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence,  in 
Education  from  its  '*A  Nation  ,  At  Risk"  report  that  *The  t>vin  goals  of  equity  and 
high  quality  schooling  have  profound  and  practical  meaning  for  our  economy  and 
society,  and  we  cannot  permit  one  to  yield  to  the  other  in  principle  or  in  practice". 
We  are  pleased  to  see  in  H.R,  5240  that  the  Subcommittee  has  spoken  out  strongly 
on  this  important  issue,  asserting  through  the  bill's  substantive  provisions  that  Con- 
gress  int(?nds  to  continue  the  nation's  commitment  to  full  educational  opportunity 
for  all  its  citizens.  We  respectfully  request  that  the  Subcommittee  through  its  legis- 
lative and  fiscai  autliority  give  consideration  as  to  how  equity  for  Hispanic  students 
*can  become  ai\even  more  int^pral  element  in  the  design  and  impleraentatiqn  of  fed- 
eral education  efforts. 

We  welcome  the  oppdrtuuity  to  testify  before  this  Subcomr^ittee  on  the  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1955  and  its 'specific  import  to  Hispanic 
Americans.  Our  careful  review  of  H.B.  5240  discloses  much  in  it  that  is  beneficial  to 
Hispanic  studentjs.  We  wish  :to  iddress  thoee  aspect^  of  the  bill  which  have  particu- 
lar impact  on  Hispanics  and  comment  specifically  em  Title  I,  Title  IH^  Title  IV,  Title 
V,  and  Title  IX.  .        '  \  - 

*  TmJK  I,  KAET  A  ' 

Under  Title  1,  Part  A/Educatidn  Outreach  Prc^ams,  the  coalition  commends  the 
Subcommittee  for  continuing  these  important  programs.  We  encourage  the  Subcom- 
mittee t^  expand  the  scope  of  these  prt^ams  to  address  the  needs  of  the  limited 
English  proficient  adult  population. 

Thg  LKP  |X)pulation,  comprising  about  2  percent  of  the  total  population  according 
'  to  the  1980  Census  (although  other^  estimates  are  much  higher),  stands  to  g:ain  much 
by  continuing  education  prc^aJSs- targeted  to  tiaeir  needs-  We  therefore  urge  tJie 
subcommittee  to  include  in  section  105(aX3)  'limited"  English  Proficiency"  among 
the  various  disadvantages  which  may  be  addressed  under  this  section. 

^  TrrL£  I,  PAST  B 

Under  Title  I  Part  the  Coalition  supports  the  proposal  to  fund  programs  which 
promote  literacy  training  and  other  tutoring  prt^ams.  We  suggest,  however,  that 
language  be  included  in  the  legislation  or  in  the  legislative  histoiy  which  would 
targejt  »uch  funds  to  progran^s  which  promote  Englisn  proficiency.  Specifically,  we 
pjfiif^^  the  following  amendment  ^  "  *        ^  . 

*ln  Section  122,  on  page  16,  after  lino  19,  add:  \ 

''The  Secretary  shall  give  special  consideration  to  literacy  training  programs 
which  promote  English  language  proficiency  among  limite^fEngiish  proficient  popu- 
lations/^ \    -  / 

In  Title  III,  "Institutional  Aid*',  we  strongly  endorse  and  commend  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  the  initiation  of  the  reservation  tor  Hispanic  mstitutions.  The  establish* 
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'  ment  of  a  $10  million  set-s^Ke  (or  15%  of  Title  Ul-A  fund«)  for  institutions  having 
^    \  flignificant  enrollments  of  Huspamcs  is  a  positive  statement  supporting  the  particu- 
;       needs  of  these  institutions^ 

:      Imwmuch     there  ai^  only  three  institutions  on  the  U.S.  mainland  which  were 
'-^«,^K«6tablifih©d  witfy  a  specific  mission  to  $erve  Hispanic  leamerst  S9%  of  all  mainland 
,  Hispanic  students  are  in  collies  and  universities  that  in  many  cases  were  not 
geared  to  serve  them.  Establishment  of  a  Hispanic  reservation  in  Title  IH  will  greiit- 
'  ly  enhance  the  capacity  of  these_in»titutions' to  secure  resources  witi&-^hich  to 
.  bett^ir  prepare  themselvef^  to  serve  their  Hispanic  students,  most  who  aj^e  first  ^en~ 
-  eration  attendees  who  can  benefit  from  more  advisement  aad  supportive  i^ervic^ 
■   The  institutional  capacity  of  these  schools\.overall  must  be  strengthened  if  these 
schools  are  to  adequately  provide  Hispanic  sti^ients  with  programs  of  academic  ex- 
.  ^;    cdlence.  , 

An  additional  consideration  for  Congreesionai  support  of  a  reservation  in  the  tar- 
geting of  these  funds  to  these  institutions  is  the  fact  that  Chese  institutions  have 
generally  been  poorly  supported  because  of  many  years  of  disparate  funding  borne 
i    whHe  mortJ  prestigious,  predominantly  white,  iiwtitutions  have  pn>sp^ 
'  '       The  need  for  a  ''8e^asidS^'  for  Hispanic  institutions  is  well  established,  Testinlony 
delivered  before  tins  Suiwmmittee  in  tl^  five  days  of  hearings  on  Hispa^iic  access 
/     to  Highei^  Education  is  replete  with  evidence  of  underrepreeentation  of  Hispanics  in 
pofttsecondary  institutions.  Even  those  institutions  located  in  areas  of  high  Hfepanic 
concentrations  *'underserve**  that  group  relative  to  their  potential  ianroUments-  The 
' '     need  for  greater  support  for  Puerto  Rican  institutions  is  particularly  acuter  Since 
this  fact  is  well  documented  by  other  witnessed  who  have  cojcq^  befoi^  this  subcona- 
mittee,  1  will  not  expand  on  this  subject  further. 
'        Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  these  £^;^  to  (|)  establish  that  Hispanics  have  been  uxx- 
derrepresented  and,  in  soi^e  cases^  denied  access  to  higher  education  and  (2)  to  ^ 
.„)     tablish  a  rafional  basis  for  the  use  of  a  ^'setnaside"  to  iTectify  this  problem.  Increas- 
ingly  "set-aside'^  have  been\  the  subject  of  judicial  ^rutiny  pursuant  to  the  guide 
I     lines  set  forth  in  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  decision  in  FuUihve  v.  KlutzJiick 
Y      and  subse<iuent  decisions.       \  . 

'  In  otder  to  establish  the  basis  for  the  Rei^rvation  for  Hispanic  Insitutions  and  to 
;  meet  the  requirements  of  the  FulUloi?0  decision^  we  urge  tiie  subcommittee  to  in- 
clude specific  Congressional  findings  on  the  need  for  the  reservation.  These  findings 
i  we  suggest  can  be  drawn  from  the  historical  pattern  and  worsening  condition  of  the 
underrepresentation  of  Hispanic  in  postsacondary  education.  It  is  an  unfortimate 
;  but  accurate  observation  that  only  until  recently  Hispanic  institutions  have  not 
I      fared  well  in  securing  Title  IH  funds  through  the  regular  awards  process. 

ifmx  in,  DKriOTnoN  or  kispanic  xNsrmmoN^ 

For  purposes  of  Title  ID,  we  re<x?mmead  under  Sec.  312,  Definitions,  Part  2(c)  that 
an^ Hispanic  Institution  be  defined  more  expansively  than  proposed  The  current 
language  in  H.K*  5240  defines  an  Hispanic  institution  as  one  having  an  enrollment 
•f  which  at  least  40  percent  are  Hispanic.  We  applaud  the  move  away  from  a  jeli- 
ance  on  a  simple  Hispanic  m^'ority  criteria.  However  we  must  point  out  that  there 
are  only  24  institutions  on  the  U.S.  mainland  which  noieet  this  40  percent  criteria. 
These  24  schools  collectively  enroll  77,000  Hispanic  students  or  only  16%  of  all  U.& 
mainland  college  students.  Taking  into  account  the  34  institutions  in  Puerto  Hic^, 
[    which  together  enroll  130,0(X)  Hispajiic  students,  all  U.S,  institutions  encompassed 
*    under  the  40%  criteria  would  only  reflect  a  maximiim  enrollment  of  24%  of  all  Hifr 
'l    panic  students. 

We  urge  the  consideration  of  a  broader  definition  which  can  encompass  a  larger 
;    universe  of  Hispanic  learuei^  and  not  be  as  n^owly  targeted.  We  sugg^t  that  for 
purposes  of  this  part;  the  term  ''iiistitutionfi  with  significant  enrollments  of  Hispan* 
ic  ^udents'*  me^  any  institutions  which  luitve  Hispanic  student  eiuollments  of  a 
■  minimum  of  thirty  per  centum  of  the  total  institutional  enrollment  and/or  fifteen 
I-  htmdred  or  more  Hispanic  students  enrolled  full-time.  In  additi(m  to  the  above,  such 
institutions  should  reflect  (some  proportion  oD  the  following: 

(1)  Be  physically  located  in  areas  which  have  significant  populations  of  Hispanics, 

(2)  Be  physically  located  in  areas  where  the  local  elemientary  and  secondary 
school  enrollment  refiect  significant  Hispanic  enrollments  which  exceeds  the  stat^ 
Hverage  by  more  than  double. 

(3)  Have  cooperative  agreements  with  local  LEA*s  having  significant  Hispanic  en- 
rollments. 

(4)  Have  Title  IV  Trio  programs  enrolling  50%  or  more  Hispanic  students. 
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(5)  Show  evidence  of  significant  Hisjwiic  staffmg  patterns,  at  the  faculty  mxd  ad-, 
niinistrative  levels.  < 

(6)  Have  special  academic  or  cainpus  pn^acis  acc^?sed  by  Hispanics  which  pro- 
vide training  in  academic  and  profe^onal  areas  in  which  Hispanics  are  luiderrepre- 
rented. 

(7)  Sho^  evidence  of  serious  commitment  to  the  needs  of  Hispanic  learners  arid 
the  Hispanic  community.  This  can  be  reflected  in  the  required  five-year  niaster  plan 
for  institutional  development 

Such  a  definition  wUl  more  accurately  reflect  the  actual  institutional  enrollment 
pattering  of  Hispanic  acrpes  the  nation.  It  is  estimated  that  ap'prbximately  seventy 
colleges  and  universities  on  the  jnainland  would  meet  this  criteria  in  addition  to  all 
34  Puerto  Kicaji  institutions.  We  submit  appendix  B  for  the  record. 

TITUC  Ul»  WiUVKK  AinuORITY 

The  Coalition  is  highly  supportive  of  the  language  proposed  in  Sec,  352-mandating 
the  Secretary  to  waive,  the  requirements  for  Title  HI  ehgibility  consideration  in  cer- 
tain prescribed  cases.  The  conditions  by  which  such  waivers  are  allowed  are  seen  as 
most  appropriate.  We  note  for  the  record  that. over  90%  of  all  Hispanic  students  are 
enrolled  in  public  or  low  cost  institutions.  Given  the  current  formulas  establishing 
eligibility  for  Title  HI  cxjmpetition,  said  tables  worJk  against  the  interests  of  low-coet 
publicly  supported  colleges. 

By  way  of  example  taken  from  recent  testimony  we  note  the  cases  of  Pan  Ameri- 
can University,  whi,ch  has  over  six  thousand  Hispanic  .:Students.  and  of  California 
State  University  at  Lo^  AngelBs^  which  has  over  five  thousand  Hispanic  students.  At 
Pan  American  University  ttie  average  financial  aid  for  5,099  students  is  $1,39S,  or 
about  36%  of  the  educational  cofits  for  a  commuter  student  there.  More  than  62%  of 
full-time  undergraduates  receive  Pell  Grants  for  an  average  of  $716  per  student. 
Current  formulas  for  determining  eligibility,  for  Title  III  competition  allow  only  4 
points  for  the  Pan  American  grant  average,  making  it  higli^  unlikely  for  Pfiri 
American  to  attain  the  total  188  ppints  need©3  to  establish  T^Ue  III  eligibility.  The 
same  situation  holds  for  California  State  University,  Los  Angeles  and  will  be  in- 
creasingly so  for  other  public  institutions  with  growing  numbers  of  poor  students. 

The  waiver  mechanism  as  proposed  will  greatly  alleviate  the  unfair  situation  cur- 
rently excluding  from  competition  many , otherwise  eminently  eligible  college  and 
universities. 

y  -     _  ■  . 

Trruc  IV,  STin>£m' AssisTAJJCE 

Pell  Grants 

We  would  like  to  note  ibr  the  record  that  HispWc  students  continue  to  come 
largely  from  lD>%'er-income  families,  and  have  a  haj^  reliance  on  federal  financial 
aid,  particularly  on  Pell  grants!  Over  sixty  percent  of  Hispanic  freshmen  sampled  in 
a  recent  study  received  only  a  single  source  of  aid  and  that  one  source  was  almost  - 
exclusively  Pell  Grants.  In  cases  where  Hispanic  students  received  funding  from 
multi||U?  services,  90%  of  such  packages  included 'a  Pell  Grant.  Additional  student 
fmoncial  assistance  data  on  coU^e  freshmen  identifying  themselves  as  Hispanic  in 
1981  show  thaF 

(1)  51  percent  of  all  Hispaiiic  freshmen  received  some  form  of  federal  higher  edu- 
cation student  financial  assistance  (compared  to  60  percent  of  the  Black  freshceien 
and  45  percent  of  the  White  freshmen); 

<2>  63  percent  of  all  Hispanic  freshmen,  who  were  from  families  with  annual  in* 
comes  below  $20,000,  received  some  form  of  Federal  student  aid  (compared  to  ^71  per- 
cent of  the  Black  fjreshmen  and  60  percent  of  theWhite  freshmen); 
'    (3)  45  percent  of  the  Hispanic  freshmen  from  families  with  annual  incomes  above 
$20,000 .  received  some  form  of  Federal  student  aid  (compared  to;51,  percent  of  the 
l^lack  freshmen  and  42  percent  of  the  White  freshmen);  and      '  ^ 

(4)  66  percent  of  all  Hispanic  fr^hmen  who  received.some  form  -of  Federal  student* 
assistance  in  1981  were  from  families  with  annual  incomes  below  $20,000  (compared 
to  77  perxent  Black  freshmen  and  37  percent  White  freshmenX 

Of  those  Hispanic  freshmen  receiving  Federal  student  aid  in  1981:  40  percent  re- 
ceived Pell  Grant  awards  (compared  to  51  percent  of  the  Black  fr^hmen  and  22  per* 
ceht  of  the  White  freshmen);  14  percent  received  Guraranteed  Student  Loaiid  (com* 
pared  to  14  percent  of  the  Black  fr^hmen  and  26  percent  of  the  White'  freshmen);  8 
percent  received  National  direct  Student  Loans  (compared  to  9  percent  of  the  Black 
freshmen  and  7  percent  of  the  White  freshmen);  16  percent  participated  in  the  Col- 
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lege  Work-Study  program  (comparedJU)  19  percent  of  the  Bliici;  fr^imen  and  10 
percent  pf  tht?  White  freshmen).  /  . 

Given  the  critical  rolSk^f  federal  financial  aid  in  xnaiiitaining  what  access  of 
Hispanics  to  higher  education  we  support  the  general  intent  of  the  bill  to  expand 
access  f6r  needy  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  and  to  ^jrhieve  simplification 
of  student  aid  in  institutional  assistance  pn^ams  with  special' emphasis  on  institu- 
tions serving  low  income  students.  Specifically  we  support  the  <^ffort  to  make  Pell 
Grants  an  entitlement,  with  the  maximum  award  ser  at  $3,000  and  rising  annually 
to  reflect  CPI  increases.  We  also  support  modification  of  the  half-cost  limitation  to 
cover  up  to  75  percent  of  tuition  costs,  plus  an  allowance  for  expenses. 

Our  support  for  the  reestablishment  of  Pell  as  an  entitlement  pr(^am  r^ts  on 
the  belief  that  a  Ipng-tenn  commitment  of  this  nature  would  be  most  helpful  in  re- 
inforcing efforts  to  reach  students  early  enough  to  motivate  and  prepare. them  for 
college  tljrpugh  assurance  that  economic  va^eries  would  not  hinder  accesfi. 

Incorporation  of  realistic  cost  of  attendance  provisions  will  end  the  discrinunation 
current  against  commuter  students  attending  low  cost  institutions  i.e.  community 
colleges.'  ,^     ,    .  ■     '  ' 

Modification  of  the  '*half-<;ost'*  provision  will  assist  thos^  needy  students  who 
attend  low-cost  public  institutions  and  community  colleges,  where  the  overwl^lming 
majority  of  Hispanic  students  matriculate. 

We  wish  to  gratefully  acknowledge  the  clarifying  language  entered  in  sec,  404  re- 
garding the  eligibility  for  Pell  Gr^ts.  Insertion  of  theistatement  noting  tliiat  Eng- 
lish instruction  for  individuals  with  limited  English  proficiency  is  an  eligible  course 
of  study  determined  by  the  institution  as  necessary  to  help  the  student  be  prepared 
for  the  ptirsuit  of  a  first  degree /Will  be  very  helpful  to  many  institutiotts  who  have 
received  varying  interpretation^  reg.  eligibility  of  such  courses  by  the  Department 
of  I?kiucati<Jn.  ■      '  j'  :  < 

College  work-study 

In  regards  to  the  proposed  work  study  mocfification,  we  support  the  elimination  of 
the  current  state  allocation  formula  as  it  appears  the^hew  formula  would  be  more 
.  sensitive  to  the  dimensions  of  communtiy  colleges  and  low-tuition  urban  institu- 
tioits,  such  a$  those  wher^  Hispanic  students  tend  to  be  concentrated. 

We  have  some  reservations  regarding  the  Graduate  Student  Set- Aside,  not  being 
fully  convinced  that  it  is  necessary.  •  ^ 

Block  grant  program  / 

We  support  the  Block  Grant  Program.  The  coiitept  would  in  fact  resolve  a 
number  of  existing  j>roblems.  The  proposed  changes  {would  pxpvide: 

(1)  Greater  flexibility  in  meeting  student  needs.  : 

(2)  Increased  ability  to  provide  better  balance  of  gift/self-help  aid. 

(3)  A  atreanilimng/simplilication  of  the  com plei^^i ties  in  the  number  of  progxains 
and  regulations  for  managing.  ' 

(4)  Renewed  Mtention  to  serving  the  lowest  in^opie  students.  Further,  we  support 
^whole-heajledly  a  definition  of  '^exceptional  need'l 

Guaranteed  stuaitnt'  loans 

In  regard^  to  GSL  changes  prop<^ed  we  agree  to  the  following: 

11)  Phasing  out, of  the.FISL  .  ;  

(2)  Eliniination  of  loan  origination  fees  ^ 

(8)  Establishment  of  a  n€«ds  tests.  We  support  the  concept  of  ''needs  tests^'  biit 
believe  that  a  policy  must  be  added  to  cover  exdeptional  need,  i.e.  parental  contribu* 
tion  derived  primarily  fronVhome  equity.  : 
(4)  Ej^tablishement  of  a  §65,000  cap  on  gross  ificome  for  GSL  elig^bilit>^ 
Wo/iiote  that  the  most  significant  response  of  the  federal  government  to  underr^ 
preseiitation  is  expansion  of  student  aid  opportunities-  We  applaud  the  efforts  of  the 
Subcommittee  to  do  so  in  H.R.  5240  while  aiVoiding  the  erection  of  barriers  and 
being  aensitivi^  to  the  magnitude  and  nature  or  actual  need.^Particuiarly  noteworthjl 
is  the  intent  to  encourage  institutions  to  tai^et  underrepr^ented  gourps  through  k 
their  own  policies  and  practices.  ;  \ 

•_  .  \ 
rmx  rv,  pabt  c  \ 
'  '     ■  /  \ 

In  regards  to  Title  IV,  Part  C.  Special  Serifies  we  commend  the  Subcommittee  for  \ 
seeking  to  expajid  the  support  of  the  Trio  prc^rams.  These  pn^ams,  and  '^in  par- 
ticular the  Talent  Search  program,  have  beeh  critical  in  disseminating  information 
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regardiog  postswudary  t^iucation  opportttnitieK  and  providing  necessary  outreach 
serviciw  to  Hispanic  youth.  ^ 

Talent  search  ^ 

In  Section  472,  "Talent  Search/'  we  are  strongly  supportive  of  the  language  in  the 
bill  requiring  tutorial  services  for  youth  being  encouraged  to  undertake  or  reenter 
po^tbecondary  education  if  such  tutorial  service  are  not  otherwise  available.  It  is 
evident  that  by  providing  neces^ry  tutorial  assistance,  students  can  best  benefit 
from  such  e^^rly  intervention  efforts.  For  example,  tutoring  7th  grade  students  in 
math  will  asiu«t  theui  to  complete  the  entire  curriculum  fro&  algebra  through  cai- 
cu!u«,  -  . 

It  has  been  estirhated  that  it  costs  approximately  $500  to  tutor  one  student  for 
one  year,  incorporating  the  conventional  one-on-one  m'ethod.  We  note  with  Talent 
Search  projects  being  required  to  provide  tutoring  aa  riece^ry,  that  the  level  of 
annual  funding  per  student  should  increase  form  $iOO  to  $500  per  student. 

This  initiative  is  responaive  to  many  of  the  recent  recommendations  for  education- 
al reform.  With  provision  of  adequate  funding,  lllese  important  Talent  Search  ef- 
forts can  now  focus  on  development  as  well  as  ojf  information  and  motivation.  ''Sup- 
porting  and  enhancing  such  prograiXis  is  an  efficient  investipent  that  will  help  ar- 
ticulate quality  with  equality.  r 

Special  services      ,  ^ 

In  Section  474,  "Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students'*,  the  Coalition  Ib 
strongly  Supportive  of  the  continuation  of  th^  prbgtams.  The  avaHable  evidence 
indicates,  that  those  programs  are  a  significant  factor  in  the  overall  performance . 
and  retention  rates  of  Hispanic  students  enrolled  in  them.  ,  y 

While  special  services  programs  provide  significant  benefits  .to  Hispanic  partici- 
pants, unfortunately  the  numbers  Hispanic  students  attaining  access  to  these  pro- 
grams  are  few.  Testimony  previously  delivered  to  this  Subcommittee  revealed  that, 
in  the  state  of  Illinois,  only  2.17%  of  the  total  Latino  enrollment  in  poetsecondary 
institutions  was  served  by  special  services  programs. 

In  previous  drafts  of  H.R.  this  Subcommittee  considered  language  which* 

woul^^ave  given  special  consideration^  to  special  services  programs  at  institutions 
with  large  Hispanic  student  populations.  We  werie  encouraged  by  this  proposal  but, 
unfortunately,  such  language  was  not  includ^in  the  current  bill  . 

We  encourage  this  Subcommittee  to  reconsider  such  specific  language  giving  spe- 
cial consideration  to  institutions  serying  Hispanic  populations,.  We  propose  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  to  Section  474:  on  pageJ240  a^r  line  19  add  **with  special  con- 
sideration given  to  the  need  for  iuch  programs$(Rt  institutions  with  large  Hispanic 
student  enrollments," 

*ln  Section  491  we  hote  the  establishment  of  a  National  Center  for  Postsecondary 
Educational  Opportunity.  While  we  acknowledge  the  noble  intent  of  this  initiative 
we  hajCreservations  in  this  environment  of  scarce  resources  r^ardinig  the  timeli- 
ness and  fiscal  appropriateness  of  supporting  such  a  new'operation  from  Trio  funcfe. 
Given  current  fiscal  contraints  we  would  reconmiend  that  wherever  possible  Trio 
moni^  first  and  foremost  be  targeted  on  needy  and  uhderrepr^nted  students.  j 

Iri  Section  492,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  A^istance,  in  sub- 
section (dX5Xe>.in  which  the  committee  is  empowered  to  collect  and  compile  data  on 
borrowers  who  secure  GSL's,  we  suggest  that  ^'ethnicity"  be  added  to  the  ''racial 
and  gender"  information  which  may  be  collected.  We  believe  such  data  would  be 
helpful  iii  determining  whether  and  to  what  extent  Hispanics  are  participating  in 
the  GSL  prc^ram. 

HEP/CAMP  '      '  '  ^ 

We  are  . pleased  to.see.the  c^xpanaioa  proposed,  for  these  worthy  prc^frams,  The«e- 
programs  have  been  highly  effective  in  reaching  out  to  youth  in  our  society  Who  are 
^^mong  the  most  educationally  disenfranchised,  cKildren  of  fainilies  engaged  in  mi- 
ant  farmwork. 

TrruTv,  tkachkk  tzmuiuq  fr6gkams 

In  regard^  to  tli^e^  many  worthy  provisions  in  this  ambitious  title  we  wish  to  com- 
intent  on  a  few  initiatives  and  raise  the  question  of  what  the  implications  from  these 
reform  measures  might  be  for  Hispanic  children. 

•  We  ,  are  pleased  to  see  in  Sec.  603  pirt  b(9)  language  providing  assurances  that 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to  Per  kin  scholarship  applicants  who  indicate  a 
desire  to  teach  limited-English  speaking  children,  ^ 
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We  encourage  Subcommitt^  consideration  of  incorporati«g  language  siinilar  in 
intent  in  Part  E,  Institutional  Assistance  for  Teacher  Training  and  School  Improve- 
ment, Sec.  541.  In  making  grant*  to  schools  of  education,  attention  could  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  value  of  training  teacher  students  to  work  efiectively  with  Hispanic 
populations.  Schools  of  education  could  aI»o  seek  funds  for  early  identification,  re- 
cruitment and  incentives  to  bring  talented  Hispanic  students  into  the  teavjliing  pro- 
fession in  all  subject  matter  areas. 

One  of  the  mo^t  exciting  initiatives  in  Title  V  is  the  Schooi^Uege  Partnership, 
Sec  &43.  This  initiative  provides  m*iltieal  vehicle  by  which  a  federal  response  cai>  be 
targeted  on  alleviating  the  problems  that  stifle  better  education  representation  and 
>ucc*ess  for  Hispanics.  As  noted  by  Manuel  Gomez  in  his  testimony  on  Hispanic 
Access,  there  is  an  ^sential  need  to  recognize  the  interrelationships  of  bM  levels  of 
education  since  efforts  which  improve  ^hievement  at  the  eleinentaiy  and  secondary 
levels  increase  the  likelihood  of  succ^  at  the  poetsecondary  level  Mr.  XJomez  adds 
that  edwatib«i,.j>4^  been  segmented  with  very  little  articulation  among  the  various 
levels.  Tht»  four  year  college  sector  prepares  and  trains  teachers  for  the  K-12  sector 
and  the  K--12  system  prepares  students  for  the  four  year  colleges,  though  they 
rarely  speak  with  each  other.  There  is  a  growing  perception  that  the  curriculum 
content  of  many  of  the  college  preparatory  courses  in 'low-income,  predominantly 
minority  secondary  schools  doeas  adequately  prepare  the  student  to  undertake 
academic  work  successfully  at  a  four^year  institution,  llie  effectiveness  of  purely  in- 
-  formational  or  motivational  programs  is  doubtful  unless  learning  skills  and -college 
preparatory  courses  are  strengthened  at  the  high  school  to  equip  tlie  student  for  cqI- 
lege  level  work.  All  discussions  with  various  professionals  consistently  underscbretj 
Hhe  need  for  attention  to  be  gi^n  to  secondary  school  faculty  as  well  as  to  students.-^ 

The  opportunity  provided  by  this  School-College  Partnenibipe  section  is  well 
swited  to  address  the  pressing  needs  of  Hispanic  atudenti^  We  urge  that  language  be 
added  to  Sec  543  part  C  which  note#  that  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to 
those  propot;als  which  will  provide  or  improve  services  to  Hispaiuc  students,  as  well 
as  to  the  other  three  classes  not^id.  ^  •  ' 

'    ^  ■  '  .  ■'  . 

TnXK  IX,  GKADUATK  KDUCATtON  PKOGKAMS 

'  We  are  in  support, of  the  increase  in  GPOP  fellows^hips  from  $4,500  to  $9,000  per 
year. 

We  also  wish  to  note  the  continuing  need  to  prepare  a  larger  number  of  individ- 
uals" from  minority  grou|)s,  especially  from  among  such  groups  which  have  been  tra- 
ditionally,underrepresented  in  graduate  fields.  It  is  essential  that  the  equity  consid- 
erations involved  in  tliis  important  prt^ram  not  be  relegated  to  a  secondary  posi-  - ' 
tion. 

We  alao  wish  td  support  the  continuation  and  expansion  ofboth  the  Assistance  for 
Training  in  the.  Ije^^l  Profession  (CLEC»  Program  and  the  Uiw  School  Clinical  Ex- 
.  perience  program.  The  increiised  auihori:cation  initially  noted  are  in  order. 

Finally,  under  lltle  XlII  we  rwjpectfuUy  request  the  Subcommittee  require  that 
the  Secretary  shall  have  a  two-year  study  conducted  on  the  on-going  educational 
netxis  of  Hispanics.  Such  a  study  sl^U  kave  tlie  benefit  of  aiv  advisory  body  coni" 
,  poiHxi  of  Hispanics  and  other  interested  parties,  all  with  expertise  in  education^ 
*  ^  The  3<>eret£iry  shall  submit  such  plan  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Qabor  ' 
of  The  House  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  of  the  ScmatAfor 
their  review  and  comments.  \ 

Upon  approval  by  both  Houses,  the  Secretary  shall  implement  the  study  iifld 
report  the  result^j  and  nx:oinmendatioi^  to  Congress  in  two  years. 

In  closing  we  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  include  in  Title  XIII  a  provision  which 
will  n?quire  the  National  C^^nter  for  Education  Statistics  to  collect  and  repoil  im- 
proved data  on  the  educatiort  attainment  of  Hispmiics/This  data  collection  should 
:  ..  include  ekuneutary,  s4iCondary,  and  po^tsacondary  d©gTJb>e  attainmejit  by  Hispanic  - 
subgroup;  information  on  the  grade  level  attainment  by  ethnic-  grouping  and 
income-level;  degree  attiunment  by  tiex  and  ethnic  group;  etc. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for^this  op|>ortunity  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittctv 

STATEMENT  OF  RAFAEL  MAGALLAN,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
HISPANIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COALITION 

Mr.  Mag  ALLAN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Honorable  membei*s,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  testify  on 
the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Before  I 
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proceed  on  behalf  of  the  coalition^  though^jiye  must  express  our 
gratitude  to  the  siibcomiriittee  and  its  thaifman  for  conducting  the 
first  ever  congressional  investigation  on  the  fact  of  limiting  His- 
panic representation  in  higher  education.  The  committee's  inquiry 
was  prompted  by  research  frndii;^,  showing  that  Hispanics  remain 
greatly  underrepre^ented  in  the  sfegj^ent  of  highei^dtication  and 
that  serious  barriers  remain  to  fvUI  educational  ^fcticipation  in 
this  rapidly  expanding  iX)pulation.  * 

This  recently  concluded  series  of  hearings  has  been  seen  as  most 
valuable  in  exploring  the  poficy  questions  involved  and  in  seeking 
.appropriate  legislative  measures  to  correct  the  underparticipation. 

Previous  testimony  to  this  subcommittee  has*  presented  volumi- 
nous financial  data  on  the  Hispanic  community  and  its  declining 
higher  education  participation  rate.  The  coalition,  among  many 
others,  was  honored  to  testify  at  ^these  Hispanic  access  hearings. 
We' note  for  the  record  that  all  ^ch  testimony  presented  at  the 
Hispanic  access  hearing  is  relevant  in  total  to  the  present  legisla- 
tion and  we  respectfully  joequest  that  this  body  take  notice  of  such 
previous  testimony  in  regard  to  H.R.  5240. 

In  preparing  our  comments^  the  coalition  has  drawn  upon  the  re- 
sources of  its  member  organizations,  as  well  as  from  the  extended 
Hispanic  education  community.  We  would  like  to  not^  th{at  the 
theme  of  equity  underscored  all  of  our  considerations  relative  to 
H.R,  5240.  The  issue  of  obtaining  full  equity  for  .Hispanics  in  all 
educational  endeavors  is  the  principal  challenge  to  us  aii 

The  question  of  equity  has  been  both  explicit  and  implicit  in  the 
various  reports^  varWs  recent  proposals  for  educational  reform, 
with  some  individuals  suggesting  that  equity  is  no  longer  an  appro- 
priate agenda  for  quality  education.  We  reject  this  reactionary  po- 
sition and  quote  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in  Educa- 
tion from  its  ''Nation  at  Rii^k"  report,  that  the  twin  goals  of  equity 
and  high  quatity  schooling  have  profound  and  practical  meaning 
for  our  economy  and  society,  and  we  cannot  permit  one  to  yield  to 
the  other  in  principle  or  in  practice. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  in  H*R.  5240  that  the '  subcommittee  has 
spoken  out  strongly  on  this  important  issue^  asserting  through  the 
bill's  substantial  provisions  that  Congress  intends  to  continue  the 
Nation's  commitment  to  full  educational  opportunity  for  ai]  its  citi- 
zens. We  respectfully  request  that  the  subcommittee,  through  its 
present  leaders  and  fiscal  authority  give  consideration  as  to  how^ 
equity  for  Hispanic  studemts  can  become  even  more  integral,  even 
more  an  integral  elementjin  the  design  and  implementation  of  Fed- 
eral education  efforts.  { 

Our  careful  r-eview  of  H.IL  5240  discloses  much  in  it  that  is  bene*^ 
ficial  to  Hispanic  students.  In  our  submitted  statement  we  address 
thosfe  aspects  of  the  bill  which  have  particular  impact  cm  Hispan- 
ics. Briefly  I  will  comment  this  morning  about  some  of  those  as- 
pects on  title  I,  title  III,  title  IV, -title  V,  and  title  IX. 

Under  title  I,  part  A,  the  coalition  commends  the  ^subcommittee 
for  continuing  these  important  programs.  We  encourage  the  sub- 
"^omraittee  to  expand  the  scope  of  these  programs  to  address  the 
needs  of  the  limited  English-proficicTxicy  adult  population.  .The  lim- 
ited English-prof iciency  population,  comprising  about  2  percent  of 
the  total  population,  according  to  the  1980  census,  stands  to  gain 
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much  by  continuing  education  programs  targeted  to  their  special 
,  needs.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  suhcoramittee  include  in  section 
105(aX3)  limited  English  proficiency  among  the  various  disadvan- 
tages which  ,may  be  addressed  under  this  section. 

Under  title  I;  part  the  coalition  supports  the  proposal  to  fund 
programs  which  promote  literacy  training  and  other  related  tutori- 
al programs.  We  suggest,  however,  that  language  be  included  in 
the  legislation  or  in  the  legislative  history  which  would  also  target' 
such  funds  to  literacy  prqgraras  v^hich  promote  English  proficiency 
for  this  population. 

Specifically,  we  propose  the  following  amendment:  In  section  122, 
on  page  16,  after  line  19,  add:  **The  Secretary  shall  give  special  con- 
sideration to  literacy  training  programs  which  promote  English 
language  proficiency  among  limited  English  proficient  popula- 
tions/' / 

In  title  III,  institutional  aid,  "we  most  strongly  endorse  and  com- 
mend the  subcommittee  for  the  initiation  of  the  restoration  for  His- 
panic, institutions.  The  establishment  of  a  $10  million  set-aside  for 
institutions  having  sij^ificant  enrollments  of  Hispanics  is  a  posi- 
tiye  statement  supporting  the  particular  needg^  these  institutions. 

InasiiAich  as  there  are  only  three  institutions  on  the  U.S.  mail* 
land  which  were  established  with  a  specific  mission  to  serve  His- 
panic learners,  tke  overriding  bulk  of  all  mainland  Hispanic  stu- 
dents are  in  colleges  and  universities  that  in  many  cases  were  not 
geared  to  serve  them. 
Establishment  of  an  Hispanic  reservation  in  title  III  will  greatly 
^  enhance  the  capacity  of  these  institutions  to  secure  resources  from 
which  to  better  prepare  themselv^  to  serve  their  Hispanic  stu-  ^ 
,  dents,  most  students  of  which  are  first  generation  college  attendees 
'  that  C4n  d^jEinitely  benefit  from  more  supportive  services. 

The  institutional  capacity,  of  these  schools  overall  must  be  ^ 
strengthened  if  they  are  to  adequately  provide  Hispanic  students 
with  programs  of  academic  excellence.  An  additional  consideration 
for  congressional  support  of  a  reservation  is  thfe  fact  that  these 
types  of  institutions  have^euerally  been  poorly  supported  because 
of  many  years  of  disparate  fimdin^^ttems. 

The  need  for  a  set-aside  is  well  established.  Testimony  delivered 
before  this  subcommittee  in  the  5  days  of  hearings  on  Hispanic 
access^  to  Higher  education  is  replete  with  evidence  of  under-repre- 
sentation  of  Hispanics«in  pc^tsecondary  institutions.  Even  th(^  in- 
stitutions locatai  in  areas  of  high  Hispanic  concentrations  often 
underserve  that  group  relative  to  the  potential  enrollment.  The 
need  fon,greater  Support  for  Puerto  Rican  institutions  is  particular- 
ly acute.  Since  this  Fact  is  well  documented  by  other  witnesses  who 
have  come  before  the  subcommittee,  )ve  will  not  expand  the  subject 
;   at  this  point.  '  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reiterate  these  facts  to,  one,  estaoii^h  that  His- 
panics have  been  underrepresented  and,  in  some  cases,  denied 
access  to  higher  education,  and  two,  to  establish  a  rational  basis  for 
the  use  of  set-asides  to  rectify  this  problem. 
^  Increasingly,  set-asides  have  been  the  subject  of  judiciarscrutiny, 
pursuant  to  the  guidelines  set  forth  in  U.S:  v,  Plitnik  Fuller,  In 
subsequent  decisions,  in  order  to  establish  the  basis  for  the  restora- 
tion for  Hispanic  institutions,  and  to  meet  the  requirement  for  that  ^ 
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decision,  we  urge  the  subcommittee  to  include  specific  congression- 
al findings  on  the  n^ed  for  such  reservations.  These  fmdings,  we 
suggest,  can  best  be  drawn  from  the  historical  pattern  as  well  as 
the  worsening  conditio^  of  .the  underrepresentation  of  Hispanics  in 
posti>econdary  ed. 

For  purposes  of  title  III,  we  recommend  under  section  312,  deflni^ 
tions,  part  2(c),  that  an  Hispanic  institution  be  defined  more  expan- 
sively than  proposed.  The  current  language,  in  H.R.  5240,  defines 
an  H^panic  institution  as  one  having  an  enrollment  of  which  at 
least  40  percent  are  Hispanic,  We  applaud  the  move  aW^iy  from  a 
reliance  on  a  simple  Hispanic  m^yority  criteria.  However,  we  must 
point  out  that  there  are  only  24  inst^tutiors  in  the  U.S.  mainland 
which  meet  this  40  percent  criteria. 

These  24,schools,  collectively,  enroll  7'?,000  Hispanic  students,  or 
16  ^rcent  of  all  U.S.  mainland  Hispanic  college  students.  Taking' 
iftto^  account  the  34  institutions  in  Puert^S  Rico  which  enroll  over 
130,000  Hispanic  students,  all  U.S.  enrollments  encompass,  under 
the  40  percent  criteria  would  only  reflect  a  maximum  ^^nroUment 
of  34  percent  of  all  Hisimnic  students.  * 

We  urge  the  definition  of  a  larger  institution  which  would  en- 
compass a  larger  universe  of  Hispanic  learners  and  not  be  seen  as 
an  early  targeted.  We  suggest  for  purposes  of  this  part  the  term 
^Institutions,  with  significant-^  enrollments  of  Hispanic  ktudenjte" 
mean  any  institutid'n  which  has  Hispanic  student  enrollments  of  a 
minimum  of  SO  percent  of  the  total  institutional  enrollment^  and/ 
or  1,600  .or  more  Hispanic  students  enrolled  full  time. 

Such  institutions  should  reflect  some  other  fle)dble  conditions 
,and  we  suggest  ofld  list  out  seven  of  them  in  our  testimony.  Such  a 
definition  will  more  accurately  reflect  the  actual  institutional  en- 
rolhnent  pattern  of  Hispanics  across  the  Naftion  and  it  is  t^timated 
that  approximately  70  colleges  and  universities  on  the  mainland 
would  meet  this  criteria,  in  addition  to  the  34  institutions  on  the 
island.  . 

Continuing,  the  coalition  is  highly  supportive  of  the  language 
proposed- in  section  352,  mandating  the  Secretary  to  waive  the  re- 
quirements for  title  III  eUgxbllity  consideration  in  certain  pre- 
scribed cases.  The  condition  by  which  such  waivers  a^e  allowed  are 
seen  as  most  appropriate. 

We  note  for  the  record  that  ever  -90  percent  of  all  Hispanic  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  public  or  Jqw  ccxst  institutions.  Given  the  cur- 
rent formula  establishing  eligibiTity  for  title  III  completion,  such 
tables  .work  against  the  interest  of  low  cost,  publicly  supported  col- 
leges. 

The  waiver  mechanism^  as.  propc^fed^  vvill.^eatly  alleviate  the 
ufflfair  situation  currently  excluding  from  competition  many  other- 
wise eminently  eligible  colleges  and  universities. 

In  reference  to  our  comments  regarding  student  financial  aid, 
we'd  like  to  note  for  the  record  that  Hispanic  students  continue  to 
come  largely  from  lower  income  families  aiid  have  a  high  reliance 
on  Federal  financial  aid,  particularly  on  Pell  grants.  And  I  think 
that's  been  recently  well  documented. 

Given  the  critical  role  of  Federal  financial  aid  in  maintaining 
what  acce^  there  is  of  Hispanics  to  higher  education,  we  support 
the  general  intent  of  the  bill  to  expand  access  for  undergraduate 
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and  graduate  students  and  to  achieve  simplification  of  student  aid 
and  institutional  assistance  progran^is,  with  special  emphasis  on  in- 
stitutions serving  low  income  students.  . 
•  Specifically,  we  support  the  effort  to  make  Pell  grants^an  entitle- 
ment, with  the  maximimi  .  award  set  at  $3,0(K)  and  rising  annually 
to  reflect  CP!  increase. 

We  also  support  modification, of  the  italf-cost  limitation  to  cover 
up  to  75  percent  of  tuition  cc^ts  plus  an  allowance  for  expenses. 
And  our  arguments  are,  likewise,  included/. We  also  support  the 
gist  of  most  of  the  proposed  changes  fQj:.-a^fege  work^udy,  for  ^ 
block  grant  programs,  and  the  GSL  Prc^ram.  * 

In  summary,  regarding  student  aid,  we  kmw  that  the  most  sig* 
nificant  response  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the  need  for  stu- 
dent aid  is  expansion  of  this  opportunity.  We  applaud  the  efforts  of 
the  subcommitt^  to  do  so  in  H,R,  5240,  while  avoiding  the  creation 
of  barriers  and  being  sensitive  to  the  magnitude  and  the  nature  of  - 
^actual  need.  • 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  intent  to  encourage  institutions  tb  i 
target  underrepresented  groups  through  their  own  policies  and 
practices,  '  . 

In  regard  to  title  IV,  part  B,  we  commend  the  subcommittee  for 
seeking  to  expand  the  support  of  the  TRIO,Pr<^am.  Thc^  pro- 
^  grams,  and  in  particular  the  Talent  Search  Program  has  been  criti- 
cal in  disseminating  information  regarding  pdstsecondary  educa-. 
tion  opportunities  and  providing  nec^sary  outreach  services  to 
Hispanic  youth. 

In  section  472,  the  talent  search,  we  are  strongly  supportive  of 
the  language  in  the  bill  requiring  tutorial  services  for  youth  being 
encouraged  to  undertake  or  reenter  pMtsecondary  ediicatipn.  It  is 
evident  that  by  providing  the  necesj^ary  tutorial  assistance  studcints  ^ 
can  best  benefit  from  such  early  intervention^  And  it  is  estimated 
that  it  costs  approximately  $500  to  tutor  one  student  for  1  year,  in- 
corporating the  traditional  one  and  one  method. 

Talent  search  programs  being  required  to  provide  tutoring  is  nec- 
essary. We-  urge  that  the  level  of  annual "  funding  for  students 
should  increase  froin  $100  to  $500  per  student. 

in  regard  to  spepial  services,  in  section  474,  special  services  for 
disadvantaged  students,  the  coalition  is  stronglv  suppojrtive  of  the  ' 
continuation  of  these  programs.  While  special  service  programs 
provide -significant  benefit  to  Hispanic  participants,  unfortunately  ^ 
^  the  number  of  Hispanic  students  obtaining  access  to  these  pro- 
grams are  few,  . 

Testimony  previously  delivered  to'^  the'  subcommittee  revealed 
,  that  in  the  State  of  Illinois  only  2.17  percent  of  the  total  Latino  en- 
rollment^in  colleges  and  universities  was  served  by  special  service 
progmms.  In  previous  drafts  of  H.R.  5240  this  subcommittee  consid- 
'  '&TSi4!*^^Suage  which  would  have  given  special  consideration  to  spe- 
ciaJs^^rvice  programs  at  institutions  with  large  Hispanic  enroll- 
ments. We  were  encouraged  by  this  proposal  but  unfortunately 
such  language  was  not  included  in  the  current  bilL 

We  encourage  this  subcommittee  to  rec(?nsider  such  specific  lan- 
guage giving  special  considerations  to  institutions  serving  Hispanic  ' 
populations.  We  propose  the  foUovdng  arxjendraent..to  section  474, 
on  page  240,  after  line  19,  adding,  ^Svith  special  bonsideratiqn  given 
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*  to  the  needs  for  such  programs  at  institutions  with  large  Hiapaiiic 
student  enrollment/^  i 

In  section  492,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Student  Financial  As- 
sistance, in  subsection  B,  part  5,  subpart  E,  in  which  the  committee 
is  empowered  to  collect  and  compile  data  on  borroweoSTwho  secure 
GSLs,  we  suggest  that  ethnicity  be  added  to  the  racial  knd  gender 
information  which  may  be  collected.  We  believe  such  data  would  be 
helpful  in  determining  whether  and  to  what  extent  Hispanic^  are 
participating  in  the  GSL  Program. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  the  expansion  proposed  for  the  most 
worthy  HEP  and  CAP  programs.  These  programs  have  been  most 
.  effective  in  reaching  out  to  youth  in  our  society  who  ai^  a»iong  the 
most  educationally  disenfranchised,  and  these  are  children  of  fami- 
lies engaged  in  migrant  farm  work. 

In  regard  to  title  V  wo  are  pleased  to  see  in  section  503,  part  B(9) 
language  providing^assurances  that  special  consideration  will  be 
given  to^scholarship  applicants  who  will  be  assigned  to  teach  limit- 
•  ed  English-speaking  chiiUren.  We  encourage  subcommittee  consid- 
eration of  incorporating  similar  language  in  part  E,  institutional 
-  assistance  for  iteacher  training  and  school  improvement  in  making 
grants  to  schools  of  education^  'Attention  could  be  brought  to  bear 
on  the  value  of  training  teachers  to  work'effectively  with  Hispanic 
populations; 

Schools  of  education  could  also  seek'  funds  •  for  early  identifica- 
tion, recriiitmente,  and  incentive  to  bring -talented  Hispanic  stu- 
dents into  the  teaching  professions  in  all  subject  matter  And  I 
note  for  the  recced  in  only^2.3  percent  of  all  public  elementary 
teachers  were  Hispanic  and  oiily  J.S  percent  of  all  public  sector 
school  teachers  were  Hispanic^  even  though  over  8  percent  of  all 
^  public  elementary  school  children  were  Hisi^ic.  * 

One  of  the  most  exciting  initiatives  in  title  V  is  the  school-college 
partnerships;  section  548.  This  initiative  provides  an  ideal  vehicle 
by  which  a  feder^  r^ponse  can  be  targeted  on  alleviating  the 
problems  of  better  education  success  for  Hispanic^.  There  is  an  es- 
sential need  to  recognise  the  interrelationships  that  are  at  all 
levels  of  education  since  efforts  which  improve  achievemen|:  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  levels  SZ  increase  the  likelihood\ 
of  success  at  the  postsecondary  level. 

The  opportunity  provided  by  a  school-college  partnership  seg- 
ment is  well  suited  to  addr^.the  prt^ing  needs  of  Hispanic  stu- 
dents. We  urge  that  language  be  added  to  section  543,  part  C, 
which  notesj^that  the  Secretary  shall  give  preference  to  a  proposal 
which  will  provide  or  improve  services  to  Hispanic  students,  as 
^  well  as  to  the  other  three  cases  noted. 
.  J  skip  our  comments  on  graduate  education  programior  the 
sake  of  time  and  simply  note  that  we,  under ^  title  aIII,  request  the 
subcommitt^  require  that  the  Secretary  shall  have  a  2-year  study 
conducted  oii  the  ongoing  educational  needs  of  Hispanics;  Such  a 
study  will,  hopefully,  involve  a  widely  disparate  group  of  experts  in 
J  the  field  and  the  Secretary  should,  hopefully,  report  back  t4>  the 
Congress  on  the  reconunendations  in  such  a  study  after  2  years. 

In  closing,  we  urge  the  subcommittee'^to  include  in  title  XIII  a 
provision  which  will  require  the  National  Center  for  Education  Sta- 
'  tistics  to  collect  ^d  report  improyed  data  on  the  educationsil  at- 
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tainmente  of  Hispanics.  Without  adequate  data,  our  ability  to  actu- 
ally address  the  concerns  raised  in  the  postsecondary  hearing  are 
largely  limited.  '  \ 

Mr.  Chairman,  Vd  like  to  ttiank  you  aj^ain  for  the  opjportunity  to 
testify  before  the  subcommittee.        .    |  .. 
Simon.  We  thank  you. 

Lei  me,  because  I  am,  unfortunately,  going  to  have  to  leave  just 
a  little  before  noon,  let  me- ask  just  one  question.  That  is  the  defini- 
tional question.  If  we  were  to  change  the  definition  as  you  suggest, 
jthat  it  would  mean  any  institution  which  has  Hispanic  student  en- 
rollment of  a  minimum  of  30  percent  of  the  total  institutional  en- 
rollment, and/or  1,500  or  more  Hispanic  students  enrolled  full- 
time,  how  niuch  would  that  expand  tiie^imiverse?       '  ^  .      > , 

Mr.  Magali^an.  As  I  noted,  we  would  probably  have  about  70  to 
75  institutions  on  the  nJainland  and,  of  course,  all  our  34  institu- 
tions on  the  island.  So,  it's  still  a  relatively  manageable  si^ziC? 

Mr.  Simon.  OK. 

Let  me  mention' one  other  thing,  We  are  going  to,  after  these  two 
witnesses^  we're  going  to  have  to  recess  until  about  1:30, 1  regret  to 
say  to  the  other  witnesses.  I  apologize  fortius.  I  will  not  be  able  to 
be  back  here  for  that  1:30  but  we  will  have  someone  else  here  pre- 
siding. 

Let  me  just  say  for  these  witn^ss^  and  everyone  else,  what  weVe 
going  to  be  doing,  Tm  going,  to  ask  the  staff  to  go  through  all  the 
testimony  of  every  Witness  in  all  the  hearings  we  have  hacj,  arid- 
just  list  every  specific^  recommendation,  and  we  will  dis«u§&^«^eiy 
specific  recommendation  that  anyone  has  made;  I^m  not  suggesting 
we  are  going  to  accept  every  specific  recommendation.  But  we  will 
consider  it  so  that  even  if  I  am  not  here  after  1:80,  your  recommen-^ 
dations  in  the  library  fields  for  example,  Dr..  Jenkins,  or  in  any 
other  field,  will  be  considered,  and  your  testimony,  gbViously,  will 
be  part  of  the  record.  ^ 

I  am  ,SQ^ry. 

Mr,  Gonzales.  ' 

[Prepared  statement  of  Alfonso  Gonzalez  follows.] 

Pk&pa&kd  Statemsn^  of  Am>N8Q  GoNZAUcz,  Chaik,  LiK]^isLATivs  CoMxcrrmc,  ' 
Nation Ai-  Puerto  Rjcan  Coaxjtiok,  Inc,  Auduni>bia,  VA 

Good  morning:  My  name  is  Alfonj^  Goiu&leE,  and  I  am  the  chairpenBon  of  iije 
Legislative  Comnnttee  of  the  National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  Inc. 

'the  coalition  ia  a  membership  orgam:£ation  composed  of  a  ikrgG  number  of  organic 
zation«  and  individuals  int<?rested  in  monitoring  and  ppraoting  the  politick,  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  Puerto  Kicans  in  the  continental  Unitro  State*  and 
^l^uerto  Rico,  Among  tha  mamb^raof  the  c^lilnai;^  ara  several  ox^anizationa  iavolved. 
in  the  delivery  of  ^ucational  services — the  Jtnteramerican  Univemty,  the  Ana  G, . 
Mendez  Educationar  Foundation  and  ASPIRA  of  America. 

^In  support  of  this  basic  misAioik  the  coaltion  monitop^^d  analyze  public  policy 
initiative;  provides  tj^hnical  assistance  and  traininffnto^mmunity  git)upe;  repro- 
-senta  the  Puerto  Rican  commimity^S , interest  b©f(>re  the^  private  sector; 

and  servos  as  an  information  clearinghouse  for  Puerto  fucan  orgaui^tions. 

One  of  the  ^as  of  porticifl^  importance  to  the  a>aution  i^^Sighei;  education.  My 
testimony  will  focus  primarily  on  the  particular  concerns  of  the  Puerto  Rica^i  com- 
munity. My  colleagues  on  this  panel  nave  provide  an  Overview  of  the  condition  of 
higher  education  for  Hispahics  in  general/  It  shoujd  be  hoted,  however,  that  while 
reach  of  the  gnjups  within  the  cat^ojcy  of  Hispa^cis  hass^dapted  to  Aiherican  life 
under  different  circumstancai,  and  wmie  their  prafalam;8  are'mipilar,  their  historical 
educational  experiences  are  by  no  means  th0  sani^<  ^ 
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The  available  data  suggest  that  the  status  of  the  Puerto  Rican  cx)mxnumty  in 
higher  ^ucation,  like  other  Hispanic  commmiitias,  improve  in  the  I960's  and  1970*»- 
and  declimKi  at  all  levels  in  the  1980^s,  For  exampie,  the  statistical  data,  compiled 
by  the  OfTice  of  Minority  Concerns  of  the  American  Council  of  Education,  indicates 
that  out  of  lOD  Puerto  Rican  students,  55%  will  graduate  frinm  high  school;  25%  will 
enteritome  institution  of  higher  education;  7%  will  gradixate  from  college;  and  i% 
'  will  enter  a  profeasidnal  program  2%  of  which  will  graduate.  An^ongst  i^l  Hispanic 
I   groups,  the  major  reason  listed  for  failure  to  complete  higher  education  studies  was 
1   financial  as  opposed  to  academic.  With  this  perspective  in  mind  I  would  like  to  ad- 
^    dress  specific  initiatives,  found  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  reauthorization  bill  of 
concern  to  the  Puerto  Rican  Community. 

FINANCIAL  ASSmAJs^CK  \  ^ 

In  recognition  that  the  major  reason  that  most  Puerto  Ricans  fail  to  complete  col- ' 
i^^te  studies  is  financial,  I  would  like  to  addrees  the  issue  of  student  financial  as- 
sistance first.  The  statistics  offered  by  the  admissions  testing  program  of  tli^  college 
board,  illustrate  the  economically  disadvantaged  position  in  which  Puerto  Ricaji 
families  find  themselves.  For  example,  t^e  median  contribution  of  Puerto  Rican  par- 
ents toward  educational  expenses  is  $0  as  opposed  to  $1,020  for  Anglo-American 
families.  Puerfo  Ricans  also  apply  in  greater  percentages  for  financial  aid.  In  1982, 
90.9%  of  Puerto  Kican  students  applied  for  financial  aid  in  contrast  to  72.9%  for 
Anglo- American  student*.  Finally,  the  median  income  of  Puerto  Rican  families  in 
1982  was  $12,IJ00.  In  that  same  year  the  median  income  for  Anglo-American  fami- 
lies was  $26,300.  This  data  clearly  indicates  that  Puerto  Ricans  have  a  demonstrable 
need  for  financial  assistance.  In  this  light,  I  believe  that  tiie  propoeed  increase  of 
Pell  grant  assistance  to  76%  of  tuition  amd  fees,  Aiot  in  ex(^  or$3.000,  represents 
significant  step  in  confronting  one  of  the  m^jor  obstacles  preventing  maximum  par- 
ticipation of  economically  disadvantaged  students  in  hig&r  education,  particularly 
Puerto  Rican  student*.  \  ^ 

Trruc^  H?spANic  iNrriA'nvjK  - 

1  would  also  like  to  take  this  c^portunity  this  morning  to  express  the  NPRC's  sup- 
port for  the  Hispajiic  initiative ^in  titiie  III.  This  initiative  provides  for  $10  million,  or 
15%  of  part  a  funds,  for  in^t^utional  development  projects  for  Hispanic  impacted 
institutions.  The  investment  df  title  III  monies  in  these  institutions  will  provide  for 
increased  academic  <iuality,  institutional  management,  and  fisc^  stability  through 
programmatic  initiatives  in/ such  areas  as  ikmily  development  and  improVement  of 
academic  programs.  In  making  this  form  of  investment  available  to  those  institu- 
tions, the  education  of  the  Hispaiuc  students  enroll^  therein  would  be  better 
served.   ,    •  / 

The  NPRC  believes  th6t  this  commitment  on  the  part  of  Congress  has  been  Ipng 
overdue.  We  applaud  tJfle  vision  of  the  involved  parties  in  draiSig  this  legislation. 
The  Puerto  Rican  edu9ational  <x)nimunity  in  the  United  States  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
has  been  carefully  mpnitoring  this  effort.  We  str^n^ly  believe  in  quality  education 
as  a  means  of  enhai^xng  our  community's  productive  capacity  and  our  quality  of 
me.  Lamentably,  up  until  now  we  have  been  unable  to  incite  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  public  sector  to  implement  mechanisms  which  enhiuac^  our  educa- 
tional opportunities-  Today,  the  Congres*  has  an  opportunity  to  do'so. . 

^  FSJVATK  UmVKJUUTIKS  IN  PUEBTO  aWXJ  (' 'i 

The  higher  education  experience  of  the  Puerto  Rican  otommunity  reflects  some  of 
the  edi2catiohaI  patterns  of  the  general  Hispanic  community.  However,  we-  are  faced 
with  some  peculiar  problems,  unique  to  Puerto  Ricans,  as  a  rt»ult  of  historical  cir- 
cumstance. The  educational  problems  ,  that  the  Puerto  tUcan  community  faces  in 
Puerto  Rico  are  very  different  than  the  educational  problems  that  the  Puerto  Ric^n 
community  face  here  in  the  xnainland,  Thes©  difference  need  to  be  understood  in 
■y.  order  to  develop  a  broad  effort  capable  of  dealing  with  tha»e  peculiarities  in  t  nw^re 
^       effective  manner, 

Beginning  in  1975  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  began  to  perceive  a  shift  of  enrollment  from 
the  public  institutions  to  the  private  ones.  This  shift  was  due  to  the  fact  tbat  public 
universities  were  increasingly  forced  to  limit  the  numbers  of  students  accepted,  due  . 
•    to  the  increasing  rate  of  applications  and  limited  available  enrollment  capacity.  The 
•  public  uiiiversities  were  attractjv^  to  the  general  student  population  because  of  the 
breadth  of  courses  of  studjv  and  quality  of  physical  rmsmxm.  Unfortunately,  be- 
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cause  of  ihe  coov«xik©iu»  of  many  fjactom  luch  a»  better  prior  eduoitioB,  iiM»tIy  af- 
fluent students  were  admiUed.  to  the  jMiblic  mitituUons-  The  buitten  was  tJberefore 
•hifted  to  the  private  lastitutiOT*  to  meet  the  |frowing  need$  of  the  disadvantaged 
student  body  of  the  island.  Utey  required  first,  a  grater  number  of  personnel  and 
better  educational  reeo^rcea  TKe  burden  laid  on  the  private  institutions  was  exacer^ 
bat^d  by  the  general  naed  in  Puerto  Bico  for  qualified  personnel  to  respcj^  to  the 
changing  demands  o£JB  Puerto  Rican  economy. 

The  private  institufiMM  have  responded  enet^etically  to  this  challenge.  But  due  to 
the  low  tuition  charged  and  the  Umited  econcmic  i«s<mrces  of  their  student  body,  as. 
well  as  a  lack  ^  local  philanthropic  wpport  their  aborts  ha^  not  bean  enough. 
They  need  outside  external  support 

In  the  past,' it  has      been  poesible  for  Federal  nxMiies  to  be  channeled  into  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  these  developing  institutions.  This  was  due  to  the  nar 
of  the  legislation  which  failed  to  come  to  tancns  with  the  unique  natii 

vate  institutioni  in  Puerto  Rico,  Coupled  with  the  Hispanic  imp^rtad  L__  

the  mainland,  these  institutiona,  in  need  of  development  aiwistance»  serve  the : 
ity  of  Puertia  Rican  students.  Bacause  these  ^veloping  institutions  address  the  iSk- 
cational  rngteds  of  the  nuyority  of  oar  Puerto  Rican  ^Aident%  we  suppwt  this  rec6)t 
xnendad  l^gislatit^i.  y'^ 

Along  mth  the  proposed  funding,  we  recomn^xui  that  special  ifiteaSusiM  b^^aken 
to  assui^  that  the  Hispanic  sttKknts,  at  the  selected  in9;^tions,  m^ive^lbe  full 
benefits  of  these  funds.  IWikapnee  with  the  assessmenl  ns£de  by  Michael  OUva,  direc- 
tor of  the  University  of  Howon's  Institute  fo^JllaglSir  Edi«:ati<m  Law  and  Govern- 
ance/that  ^'Minorities  find  ^xx»elves  undej^^Sined  by  programs  <kaigi^  to  redt^so 
ineouities,  and  ill  served  by  fl»  popular  notfon  that  inequities  no  longer  exist" 

Wre  support  the  language  prorosed  by  th?  Higher  EdiK:atic?nal  Coaliticwi,  which  we 
believe  is  deigned  to  assure  »s^bmts^my  so  that  Hispanic  leamwB  in  developing 
institutions  benefit  fully.  frc«a  the  proposed  initiative.  Furthermore,  the  NPHC  also 
f^lly  supports  the  authority  given  to  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  waive  tJw  re- 
miirenient  set  forth  in  section  812  (2),  I,  which  doeii  not  meet  present  criteria  for 
institutions  subsidised  by  the  State  and  chai^ging  low  tuition;  for  matitutions  serving 
low  and  middle  inconie  students;  and  for  institutions  winch  conUibute  substantially 
toward  increasing  higher  educational  opportimities  for  Hispanics>  blacks,  Indians, 
and  other  minoritieiB* 

In  addition  to  our  support  for  the  above  initiatives,  the  coalition  would  lika  to  go 
on  record  as  supporting  the  programmatic  services  to  disadvantaged  students  pro- 
vided by  the  Trio  Programs  (upward  bound,  talent  search,  and  special  servi^. 
These  ptpgrama  have  been  and  continue  to  be  an  endimng  resource  for  our  commu- 
nities.  We  support  continued  and  expand  funding  for  th^sse  prograxns.  We  are  con* 
vinced  that  they  provide  a  much  nee^  educational  service  for  disadvantaged  stii- 
dents,  '  " 

In  sumniary,  the  National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition,  Inc.  believes  that  there  is  a 
strong  Federal  role  in  higher  education  supportive  of  Hispanic  concerns.  We  believe 
that  the  recommendation  made  here  today  sk«ngthens  the  role  of  the  Fejfer&I  Crov- 
emment  in 'providing  access  to  higher  education  for  all  dis^vantaged  groups.  We 
'  encourage  your  c»)ncerted  effort  in  this  regard.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OP  ALBERT  GONZALEZ,  CHAIR,  LEGISLATIVE 
COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  PUERTO  RICAJ^  COAUTION 

,  Mr.  GoiAZAUsl,  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chainnaij,  I  will  try  to  be  brief. 
My  name  is  Albert  Gonzalez,  I  am  a  board  member  and-the  chair- 
person of  the  Le^palatiVe  Committee  of  the  National  Puerto  Rican 
Coalitionv  Among  the  members  erf"  <^e  xjoaliticm 
actions  involved  in  the  delivery  of  Wucational  services^  thp  Inter- 
Aro^can  Universitar,  the  Ana  G-  Mend^  Eduisational  Foundation, 
and  of  course,  ASPtRA  of  Americfj. 

There  are  two  other  reasons  why  Tm  here.  They  are  thati  we  be- 
lieve strongly  that\ ea)nomic  and  social  pr^lems  in  the  Puerto 
Rican  community^  could  be' allotted  by  expanded  ac^s  to  edtxca- 
tional  opportunities,  and  because  we  believe  that  the  reauthoriza- 
tion bill,  authored  by  you,  goes  a  long  way  toward  meetii^g  those 
problems. 
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My  testimony  will,  of  course,  focus  primarUy  on  the  particular 
concerns  in  the  Puerto  Rican  community.  The  available  data  sug- 
gests that  the  status  of  the  Puerto  Rican  commimity  in  hijghpr  edu- 
cation, like  other  Hispanic  communities,  iinproved  in  the  1960's 
and  in  the  1970's,  and  declined  at  all  levels  in  the  1980's.  For  exam- 
ple, statistics  compiled  by  the  Office  of  Minority  CJoncems  of  the 
American  Ckjuncil  of  Education  indicates  that  out  of  100  Puerto 
Rican  students,  55  percent  will  graduate  fipm  high  'school,  25  per- 
cent will  enter  some  institution  of  higher  education,  7  percent  will 
graduate  from  collie,  and  4  percent  will  enter  professional  pro- 
grams, of  which  2  percent  will  graduate.  These  are  astounding  sta- 
tistics. 

Among  all  Hispanic  groups  the  major  reason,  for  failure  to  com- 
plete higher  education  studies  .was  financial  rather  than  academic. 
In  recognition  that  the  major  reason  that  most  Puerto  Ricans 
failed  to  complete  collegiate  studies  is  financial,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  student  financial  assistance  first.  The  statistics 
offered  by  the  admissions  testing  program  of  the  college  WSard  il- 
l^Mtrate  the  economically  disadvantaged  positions  in  which  Puerto 
Rican  families  find  themselves.  For  exainple,  the  median  contribu- 
tion of  P^ierto  Rican  parents  toward  educational  expenses  is  0  per- 
cent, as  contrasted  by  a  little  over  $1,000  for  annual  American  fam- 
ilies., .         ,  ,  ■ 

It  j^ould  be  no  surprise  that  Puerto  Ricans  alsl?  apply  in  greater 
pel  -mt^es  for  financial  aid.  In  19S2,  90.9  percent  of  Puerto  Rican 
students  applied  for  financial  aid,  in  contrast  to  Just  a  little  und^r 
73  percent  for  Anglo-American  students.  " 

Finally,  the  median  income  for  Puerto  Rican  families  in  1982 
was  $12,300  and  in  |the  same  year  the  median  income  for  Anglo- ' 
American  families  was  more  than  double  that  figure,  ^his  data 
clearly  indicates  ,that  Puerto  Ricans  have  a  demonstrable^heed  for 
financial  assistance.  . 

In  this  lighti  I  believe  that  the  proposed  increase  of  Pell  grant , 
assistance  in  the  title  IV  to  75  percent  of  tuition  and  fees,  not  in 
excess  of  $3,000  represents  a  significant  step  in  confronting  one  of 
the  m^'or  obstacles- preventing  maximimi  particimtion  of  these 
students  in  higher  education,  in  particular,  Pu^o  Kican  students. 

There  are  several  other  changes  in  the  highe#lducation  authori- 
zation bill,  whick  we  support.  First,  I  would  like  to  express  the  coa- 
lition's 8U|)port  for  the  Hispanic  initiative  in  title  HI.  This  initia- 
tive provides  for  $10  million  or  15  percent  of  part  A  funds  for  His- 
panic-impacted institutions.  We  believe  that  this  investment  will 
provide  for  increased  academic  quality,  better  institutional  man- 
agement, and  fiscal  stability.  - 

In  this  regard,  I  would  like  to  reemphasize  a  point  made  by  the 
first  panel,  or  several  individuals  on  the  first  panel,  from  Puerto 
Rico.  We  are  faced  with  some  peculiar  problems  unique  to  t*uerto 
Ricans  as  a  result  of  historical  circumstances.  - 

The  educational  problems  that  the  Puerto  Rican  commimity 
faces  on  the  island  o£  Puerto  Rico  are  very  difierent  than  the  edu- 
cational problems  that  the  l^ierto  Rican  community  faces  on  the 
mainland.  And  these  differences  need  to  be  understood- 

Begiifning  in  1975,  in  Puerto  Rico,  we  began  to  perceive  a  shift  in 
enrollment  from  the  public  institutions  to  the  private  ones.  This 
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shift  was  due  to  the  fact  that  public  universities  were  increasingly 
forced  to  limit  the  numbers  of  students  accepted^^  due  to  the  in- 
creasing rate  of  applications  and  limited  available  enrollment  ca- 
pacity. 

The  public  imivereities  were  attractive  to  the  general  student 
population  because  of  the  br^th  df  courses  of  study  and  quality  of 
physical  resources,  Unfortimately,  because  of  the  convergence  of 
many  factors  such  as  prior  education,  most  affluent  students  were 
admitted  to  the  piiblic  institutions.  The  burden  was»  therefore, 
shifted  to  the  private  institutions  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  the 
economically  disadvantaged  student  body  of  the  island,  or  by .  a 
hi^y  motivated  group.  [ 

The  private  institutions  have  responded  energetically  to  tns 
challenge,  but  due  to  the  low  tuition  charge  and  the  limited  eat 
nomic  resource  of  the  student  body,  as  well  as  a  lack  of  local  phift 
anthropic  effort,  their  efforts  have  not  been  enough.  We  need  outA 
side  support.  In  the  past.  Federal  moneys  for  Puerto  ilico  have^ 
been  li^iited  to  narrow  legislative  language.  These  institutions  and 
their  coimterpart  on  the  mainland  serve  the  m^ority  of  Puerto 
Rican  stu^^nts  and  are  in  need  of  developmental  assistance. 

Along  with  the  iacreased  funding,  we  recommend  that  special 
measure^^  taken  to  assure  that  the  Hispanic  students  at  the  tar- 
geted institutions  receive  the  full  benefits  of  these  funds*  Thus,  we 
support  language  proposed  by  the  Hispanic  Higher  HJducation  CJoa- 
lition,  which  we  beKeve  is  design^  to  assure  ac^imtabil^  so  that 
Hispanic  learners  in  developing  institutions  benefit  Mly  trpm  the 
proposed  initiative. 

Furthermore,  the  coalition  support  the  authority  gi;^en  to  the 
Secretary  of  Education  to  waive  tne  requirement  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 312,  now  of  course,  in  tiiie  reauthoristed  version,  362, 

Finally,  in  addition  to  our  support  for  the  above  initiative^  the 
coalition  would  like  to  go  on  rea>rd  as  supporting  the  programmat- 
ic services  to  disadvantaged  students  provided  by  the  TKIG  Pro- 
gram. These  pn^ams  have  been  and  continue  to  be  an  enduring 
resoxirce  for  otir  communities.  We  support  continued  and  ex]^anded 
funding  for  these  prc^ams.  We  are  convinced  they  provided  a 
much  needed  educational  service  for  the  disadvantaged  students. 

In  summary,  the  National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition  supports,  one, 
proposed  Wrease  of  Pell  grant  as^stance,^  which  we  believe  will  be 
one  of  the  most  significant  changes  proposed,  two,  the  waiver 
mechanism,  three,  the  special  set«aside  for  Hispanic  institutions, 
and  fourth,  the  expansion  of  the  TRIO  Program. 

Thank  you,  Mn  Chairman,  and  I  wish  to  thank  both  you  and  tibe 
^  staff  for  the  ccwperation  youVe  given  the  coalition  in  the  past 
month, 

Mr.  SiMON/ Thank  you  veiy  much,  \ 

Can  you  tell  m^  just  a  little  bif^  about  the  National  Puerto  Rican 
Coalition?  ^  ^ 
,\  Mr,  GoNZAXEZ^  Yes.  The  National  Puerto  Rican  Coalition  was 
started  up  approximately  4  years  s^o  and  it  is  a  national  coalition 
with  its  membership,  or  m^or  membership  organizatipjbs  with  the 
Puerto  Rican  community,  throughout  the  States,  as  Well  as  individ* 
ual  membership.  It  concentrates  on  supporting  community  pro- 
grams, helping  State  and  16cal  organizations  with  Federal  Govern- 
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mexA  issues,  as  well  as  tried  to  find  ways  through  research  and  ire- 

-  ports  and  other  studies,  to  bring  to  public  attention  and  make  rec- 
ommendations on  problems  within  the  Puerto  Rican  community^ 

Mr.  Simon,  If  I  can -just  make  one  generid  oi^rvation,  because 
this  is  a  decision  that  obviously  has  to  be  made  first  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  but  clearly  Puerto  Rico  gets  shortchanged  in  a 
great  many  programs,  and  that  simply  would  not  be  the  ca^e  if 
Puerto  Rico  had  two  Senators  and  six  or  seven  Members  of^he 
House,  and  again  I  don't  want  to  inteiject  a—that's  a  deciwpn 
people  pn  the  island  have  to  make-  .  " 

But—and  Baltazar  Corrada,  who  is  your  delegate  here,  does  - 
magnificent  job,  and  we're  proud  to  have  him  on  the  committeeA 
But  one  nonvoting  Member  of  the  Congress,  simply  no  matter  how 
respected  he  is,  simply  cannot  exert  the  muscle  for  the  island  that 
ought  to  be  there.  Again,  this  is  a  decision  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico  have  to  make.  But^ — ^ 
Mr,  GoN2AL]raj^at's  why  we  need  friends  like  you. 
Mr,  Simon,  mil,  I  thank  you. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  In  the  House  and  in  the  Senate. 
Mr.  Simon.  I  like  that  last  comment  [Laughter.]  ^  ., 

We  thank  you  very,  very  much  for  your  testimony.  Again,  my 
apologies  to  the  other  witnesses.  We  just  ended  up  schedu^  more 
witnesses  than  we  should  have  this  morning  and  we  ran  into  a 
•  problem  with  the  full  committee  meeting  also.  But  I  will,  I  assure 
the  other  witnesses  I  will  be  going  over  your  testimony  carefully. 

-  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Gonzalez.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  The  committee  wili  be  in  recess.  .  . 

[Whereupon,  at  11:40  a.m.,  April  6,  1984i.the  subcommittee  re- 
cessed, subject  to  the  call  of  the -ehair.  J 
[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  th^  record  follows:] 

ScHooi^/BiSHOf  E&TATK,  HoKou;ur,  HI 

Mr.  Chairroan  and  members  of  the  committee,  thank  you  for  tliij?  opportunity  t<? 
submit  written  t^timony  regdWing  native  Hawaiian  pgftt-socoudary  educational 
concerns- 1  am  a  toistee  of  The  Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Estate,  an  educational 
institution  m  Honolulu,  established  in  1SS7  for  the  purpo^  of  educating  children  of 
native  Hawaiian  descent.  Currently,  about  40%  of  the  annual  educational  expendi- 

gttires  of  our  private  school  is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  public  education  in 
awaii.  Tliis  amounts  to  about  $9  million  per  year  and  is  expended  on  native  Ha- 
aiians  from  birth  through  adullrtiood.  '  ^  ^ 
Early  last  year  Twas  asked  by  Secretary  of  Education  Terrel  Bell  to  chair  the 
executive  bteenng  Committee  for  the  Native  Hawaiian  Educational  A^^e^sment 
Project.  This  project  was  the  result  of  numerous  collaborative  enbrte  aimed  at  as^ 
sisting  native  Hawaiian!  who  have  suffered  disproportionately  from  educational  and 
social inequaKty;  ..  .  .    ..  —  - 

^  '  .  In  1974,  efforts  to  develop  federal  initiativts  to  redre«s  these  inequalities  resulted 
m  Congressional  recognition  of  Hawaiions  m  Native  Americans,  lliis  was  followed 
by  various  attempts  to  obtain  for  Hawaiians  academic  programs  comparable  to 
thofie  being  offered  to  other  Native  Americans. 

Among  these  initiatives  was  a  Senate  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1980  that  would  have  established  a  comprehensive  range  of  programs  to  meet  Ha- 
waiiaii  educational  needs-  The  outcome  of  the  conference  committee's  consideration 
of  this  amendment  was  an  Advisory  Council  on  Hawaiian  Education,  a  compromise 
which  was  oftered  by  vou,  Chairman  Simon,  and  endowed  by  the  conferees.  May  1 
'  take  this  time  to  thank  you  for  vour  support  of  the  Adviscary  Council.  This  Council 
was  to  conduct  an  extensive  study  of  the  educational  needs  of  native  Hawaiians,  Its 
funding,  however,  was  eliminated  under  the  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  i98L  Sub- 
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tequentiy,  The  KamebatwHa  Sch6ol»/Ben^  Pauahi  Bi«hpp  £«tat«  ofTored  to  un* 
derwrite  the  coitii  of  jcsooducting  tim  i^iKiy.  In  effect,  we  Mrv^  to  a  cantxiictor  at  no 
public  expenee. 

The  Final  Report  of  thii  study,  the  native  Hawaiian  Education  Ageeqiinent 
Project,  wa»  submitted  to  Secretary  Terrel  Bell  in  March  1983  and  ha*  been  the  sub- 
ject of  tettimony  at  eeveral  Senate  hearingi.  A  ccgmplete  copy  <rf  the  report  ii  inciud- 
ed  in  my  fubmiiwion  to  this  conunittee. 

Specifically,  Mr.  Chainnan,  ti^  Native  Hawaiian  Educational  AaieMn^^ni  Proj^ 
was  e»tabli«hed  because  persons  of  native  Hawaiian  ancei^jy  do  not  perform  as  well 
as  their  non-Hawaiian  counterparts.  They  as  native  Americans,  and  one  of  the  four 
largest  population  groups  in  Hawaii,  are  at  the  bottona  of  most  social  indicators, 
particularly  those  that  measure  or  contribute  to  educational  achievement 

The  iDbject  of  the  ixroject  was  to  quantify  the  severity  and  scope  of  tb^  problem 
and  to  determine  what  could  be  done  to  improve  the  situation  of  the  Hawaiians. 
^The  study  focused  primarily  on  educational  needs,  having  been  ^signpd  on  the 
premise  that  education  is  the  best  and  most  important  ix^eans  for  changing  and  im- 
proving  an  individual's  ^dconomic  and  social  self-suniciency. 

Thaough  this  comprehensive  survey  of  testimony,  data,  and  social  scietice  analy- 
sis, we  found  that  native  Hawaiians  are  a  group  at  risk,  virtually  from  birth. 
Almost  every  facet  of  the  child's  development  is  hampered  by  poor  conditions.  These 
conditioiis  sll  contribute  to  forming  a  group  of  children  who  have  low  educational 
aduevement,  a  state  which  affects  tl^  entire  life. 


sesament  Pixjject  (NHEAPX  Th^  - 

(1)  Basic  Skills  Achiievement  Needs;  ^ 

(2)  Special  Ediicational  Needs;  and  "  . 

(3)  CWttirally-j^lated  Academic  Needs, 

I^y  testimony  will  highlight  the  findiugsjin  each  tf  the  three  catteries  and  rec- 
ommend programs  thai  will  tx^eet  these  neads^  givix^  speciSc  attaa^^  to  post-s^- 
ojjdary  programs, 

Z  Hawaiiaji  Miudents  scort  below  parity  with  national  norms  m  $tandardkifet  tests  in 
\  nading  and  math.  - 

In  the  area  of  stiidant  achievement^  the  needs  of  42,000  scl^l-age  -Hawaiians 
wetW  assessed.  This  represents  the  combined  enrollment  of  Hawaiians  in  Hawaii's 
public  and  private  schools.  An  analysis  perfomam^  on  standardised  achievement 
tests  jrields  the  following  points  with  respect  to  the  performance  <^  Hawaiian  stu- 


dents in  relation  to  others: 


\ 
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Biniiti&o  student*  in  our  public,  school  system  (DOE) 
score  below  T>xrlty  with  nstioaai  aor»»» 


Fifure  1 


 -  '    —     J>1—     ■/   ^  , 

"Hawallaj^  students  face  stiff  comHstltion  in  the  form  of 
Cftucaslao  and  Japaqese  stude&ts  whose  performance  ^ 
e;scee(|»  national  Dorois> 

Figure  2  . 
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<J>      HnwEiUn  stuauttifi  io  Hxir»li*«  prlvUe  $chpoI«  ^ayrm 
w»U  above  national  oorjsg  on  »taoa»r<Ji2«d  t#»t».  AqU 


figure  5 
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In^sj^,  these  fifidin^  demonstrate  that/while  some  progr^w  has  been  uoade,  th(& 
ni^oht>r  of  Hawaiian  students  continue*!©  score  below  national  norms  axid  well 
below  other  nuuor  pt)ups  in  I lawaii  on  teftt«  of  achievement. 

//,  Hawaiian  students  have  a  dUpmportionate  number  ofspeciai  educational 

thai  pi}^  barriers  to  educational  atchief/einent  \       '  •  \ 

A  second  ni^or  area  of  outlined  in  the  NilEIAP  report  is  that  Hawaiian  «tu- 
denta  face  a  plethora  of  special  educational  need*  which  are  not  measurable  by,  but 
do  influence  performance  on,  itandapdizad  t«iita.  Hie  naedn  in  thii  category  can  be 
organized  into  six  general  areas:  ^ 

-  in      Socioeconomic /^tjitus;    -the  final  report  contsins 
.numerous  indJc^tor^  tbat  the  socloeconQmic  status  of  H**^iU;3s  « 
a  group  is  lower  thao  one  would  exoect      The  r^^r^J.^.^ \t  *  * 

.  wltb  low  educstlonal  acbi^traiot.  **'*^w«  corr»ittt« 


Figure  6 

K  EY  SCXri  At  INPIC  ATORS;  STATISTICAt 
COMFARlSdN  BETWEIiN  HAWAIIAN 
ADUP5  AND  AOyiTS  STATEWIDE  " 
'STATE  HAWN. 
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9}      Pby»iC!«.i  Htiltlii    Rfc«»liftn«  »rii  pl*3|u^d  with  *  »u»C«p*^ 
titilllty  to  *  wid»  arr»r       phyaicikl  be«ltli  ^i«order«  whlcli  are 
bnrri»f«  to  •ducat  IoceI  AchHrv8f?j«nt  or  can  b»  md4r#si«»fl  througti 
odwcatlpnal  programs*    Tha  range  ol  tbesa  health  concern*  i« 
loaUatea  t?y  a  relatively  loe  life  expectaucy  and  a  hian  i«cl- 
dence  of  affllctioo  by  specific  diaeavee  that  Uadno  the 
victU'e  deatb  or  leave  the  afflicted  »Ub  a  liteloag  phyeicaV 
bandlcap* 

figiin  7 
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3)     Uetital  Healtbi    Teetjmoay,  data,  aod  refcearcb  a.caXy«U 
euggeet  that  a  variety  of  «tre»»ful  force*  or  eonditloaa  exlet  U 
the  Uvee  of  wapy  Hawailatie.    These  conditional  have  generated 
depre««loa  or  resulted  1b  problems  4o  areae  eucfa.ae  cblldrearicg* 
late-ractloa  with  otbere,  aod  acbooi^ebavior* 


f        figure  8 
Coniiimtd  Child  AbuM  aw!  I^eglect  by  EtKpkity  of  VicUm,  l?75^t979 
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4)  AlienatlOQi  For  «  vnriety^  ot  reasons,  maoy  Hi-vAll&ng 
fktm  alienated  trow  tbiuJ'»*i«?r  tsstitutions  in  our  )ioci«ty,  Tbi«_ 
feeling  of  slleDfttioa  leads  to  and  1«  iiignaXed  by  uuch  iodlc»tors 
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S)      School -System  Bmrrl^rjii    Th»  proble^p  «xp«rS#nct<5  by  a 
school  »ys'te»  tcD^  to  hftvs  tfeeVr  «o«t  drsaiatlc  impact  upon  tbo»* 
«tudt«ts  who  hav»  sp^cisX  n»#d»*    Conssqventlyi  »Ky  problem*  . 
txp»rl«ttcea  by  tb#  Statt  Depart^sftt  of  Educatioo  ia  maintaining  a 
reodirn  currlculuis>  adequate  funding,  or'prpgri««  for -students  wbo 
are  bac'aicapped  or  bavr  otbiir  apeciai  learning  neade  tend  to  bave 
a  ^ore  pronouoc^d  effect       Hawailaa*  tbais  studests  wbo  are  • 
tbrivlsig  wltbia  the  scbool  ay*te»^ 
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FercentDlibibution  by  Eibnic  Group  for  16  Specia!  Education  Diagnostf^ 
Sute  of  Hawaii  Fublic  School*,  19SC^19S1 ' 
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0)'  >.XQVirotiratntal  Bfcrrier«j    For  «cooofBic  .tod  cultural  . 
rtft*oo«.y  alftproportioQtte  aumbArft  of  HftwailAD*  live  la  rurtl 
nftighl>Dr  itltQcr  coomunitle«  CHiWftiii  Mi^ul^  Add  Ktutl)  wblcb  btv* 
«4uciit4o0ikl  oqvlroDTi^eotii  that  >  wl^ile  rich  in  certaiu  hintorical, 
cultural^  nod  niiturti  respect*,  tejjd  . to       .d«fici»at  la  m%ny 
cruclfti  («*S'f  (^Uftlity  of  rftcilltl**^*  * 

.  ..  "  ■  .  /  '  .   ■       /-     ■  '  — 

,.  .    flktLrm  1%  .   '    ^      •  ' 

"^^AWAJiAN  STUDENTS  BY  DOE  DISTRICTS, 
1976-77  TO  1880-81 
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UlrCuUuml  behavior  and  backgroujid  aff$ct  academic  achieveimnt 

The  iBMt  »eed  area  d«Bcrib^  m  tbB  report  revolvas  around  cultujie.  For  jnwiy  Ha- 
waiiai»t  culture  k  the  baaia  of  theix  telf-concept  and  ideutity.  This  can  be  a  poaitiva 
and  negative  factor,  - 

On  the  coie  hand^  the  reiport  contain*  mmiy  pages  of  tastimony  and  writijigs  indi- 
cat^^jg  that  llawaiians  ar«  affected  adv©n*aly  by  the  loai  of  their  odture.  It  is  widely 
acknowledged  that  the  avents  of  hiitory  have  cwspir^  to  suppr«««  Hawaiian 
values,  liftjetyle,  language  and  beh^afs. 

There  are  numeroua  indicator*  of  pn^emt  at  the  points  where  the  Hawaiian  cul- 
ture meeta  and  interacti  with  the  dominant  culture.  The  dauroom  is  one  iuch 
point.  ^  M 

Many  Hawaiian*  alao  acknowledge  that  they  have  erected  culturally-related  bar- 
riers of  their  own  making,  through  native  %elf-attribution«  or  internal  dissension. 

Likewise,  barriers  have  been  created  by  thoee  representing  the  dominant  culture 
through  stereotyping  and  the  widespread  uae  of  a  ciilture-bound  schocd  curriculum. 


Btertotfpma  of  Haw&ilane 
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Steneotyp00  of  HQWQiiQn$,  ho(h  fs>siU\m  Qnd  />f^Jfw(/  unrf  jo 
exert  iubde  pressures  on  Ir^oiduoh  to  fii  prior  txpedctionM^ 
rr,akin2.isdifficuk/0f  r>J*m  k>  devehp  their  unisiue  c^covtcK^ifcs 

In  additi^h,  the  pre^jervation  of  Hawaiian  culture  has  been  uneven, 'There  is  much 
>ebout  themselves  a£id  the.waya  of  their  ancestors  thatliawaiians  do  not  know.  This 
makes  the  need  for^ntinued  support  for  Hawaiian  and  multi-cultujil  studio  par- 
ticularly strong.       \  , 

The,  recurring  theme  of  these  various  comlitions  of  cultural  need  emphasiiea  self- 
disparagement,  feeiings  of  inade^uac>%  fear  of  £iiilure  as  well  as  fear  of  success, 
alienation,  hopelessness  and  helplewSSa,  aiwi  depr^siocu  Theae  symptoms  charac* 
terisie  the  culture  loss/ stress  syndrome. 

This  syndrome  relates  to  the  rapid  and  severe  culture  loss  experienced  fay  Mawai- 
ians  since  the  advent  of  ''western  culture,  banning  with  the  discovery  voyages  of 
Captain  James  Cook  in  1778;  The  syndrome  includes  lowered  school  performance 
among  Hawaiian  children  and,  thus,  indirectly  as  well  as  directly  contributes  back 
to  negative  social  outcomes  for  Hawaiians,  Figure  13  grsphicaliy  depicts  this  causal 
chain.  Implicit  within  this  notion  is  a  fe6dl>ack  loop  which  makee  the  oycle  self-per- 
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petuatiAg.  That  is,  without' intorventjon,  ooe  would  ©ipect  further  cultural  di«j 
ty,  further  culture  loas^  mor«  depreMion,  md  incr—iad  social  failure  over  tuxxs. 


Figure  IS 

THe  CIA-TUIU!  LOSft/tTufSft  HYPOTHESIS 
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On  the  positive  side,  it  id  clear  that  nrnny  Hawaiians  derive  considerable  strength 
and  fpride  from  their  culture.  The  commujwty^s  renewed  interest  in  and  emphasis 
upon  things  Hawaiian  have  been  a  source  of  pevitalixatian  aud  encoiiragement  for 
Ilawaiians.  '  .  ^- 

.  Progrania  that  expand  our  knowledge  of  Hawaiian  culture  will  also  play  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  preparing  Hawaiians  for  the  future.  The  students  of  today  must  develop 
a  clear  understandbt^r  of  thoraselves  and  their  values  if  they  are  to  successfully jdeal 
with  multiple  dptions  they  will  encounter  in  the  near  future.  * 


^  Now  that  we  have  defined  the^p^lems  and  need*  ^  Hawaiian  children,  we  are 
anxious  to  move  aheml  with  i9olution».  I  waiit  to  emphasize  that  although  we  have 
been  able  to  define  theee  separate  areas  of  need,  e^h  of  the  throe  categories  is  only 
part  of  the  whole  picture.  For  example,  poor  achievement  on  a  standardized  test  is 
often  a  manifestation  of  self-disparagement,  which  results  from  tiepression,  which  is 
caused  by  poor  health.  Thus,  ih&  problems  are  inter-relatad,  and  the  solutions  must 
be  likewise,  comprehensive  s^  coordinated. 

Our  Hport  include*  many 'recommendations  which  we  feel  address  the  problems 
we  defined.  Because  the  problems  are  so  wide-ranging,  the  solutions  must  inclu- 
sive. Therefore,  we  have  put  a  geat  deal  of  efifort  into  searching  for  exiitoog  pro- 
grams at  the  federal,  state,  and  local  levek  that  will  addre«  these  needs. 

The  set  of  programs  we  are  recommending  meet  *the  requirement  of  being  inclu- 
sive, and  each  has  been  federally  supported  ajwi  has  established  a  record  of  effec- 

Jtiveness.  Thus,  we  are  not  recommending  new  l^islation,  and  we  are  not  recom^ 
mending  a  ''shotgun'*  approach  to-a  jibmplex  issue.  RaUier,  we  are  recommending 
that  existingr  illation  » tapped  in  n  tyirtematic,  cohemut  manrten   
"The  set  of  programs  which  we  have  identified  as  the  most  needed  by  Hawaiian 
student*  are  aimed  primarily  at  educational  skills.  Hiey  represent  thnp  neceasrtry 
approaches:  Preventive,  Bemedial,  and  Prospective.  {Refer  to  Figure  14.) " 

Two  crucial  steps  need  to  be  taken  for  federal  legislative  iupjport.  First,  existing 
legislation  needs  to  be  aniended  to  enable  native  Hawaiians  to  participate  or  to  m 
assured  se^aside  funding  as  a  special  group.  Second,  suffic^t  f uoding  ibr  theie  pro- 
grams must  be  appropriated. 
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The  total  tonual  cmt  for  tba  set  ctf  pnjgrams  we  hav«  recommenaed  if  well  under 
five  ^lon  dollars.  The  impleroejitatiotx  of  any  cm©  of  the»e  pn^grani  would  help, 
t>ut  the  implemefitafaon  of  the  mi  of  prograias  could,  We  believe,  proviite  the  impe- 
tus necessary  to  actually  solve  the  proWem.  With  the  a«8iatan<^  of  iiich  a  range  of 
prograias  we  foreeee  a  time  when  native  Hawaiiaas  will  no  longer  require  special 
aawstance.  '  -w  '      '  ■  '        \   '  ■ 
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I  would  like  to  isolate  two  of  chit  recoimaejKiationi  for  the  immediate  attention  of 

Qearly,  one  of  the  main  impediment*  to  participation  in  higher  education  by  citi- 
zens iiationwi<Je  is  funding.  This  barrier  looms  even  laiiger  for  naany  Hawaiian  fami* 
lies  whose  lower  per  capita  income,  lai^e  family  si»e  and  higher  health  costs  make 
it  virtually  impossible  for  them  to  afford  the  costs  of  tuition,  booka,  and  otiw 
higher  educatipnal  expenaea. 

What  is  recommend  here  is  the  expentton  of  fedaml  finandal  aid  programs, 
under  the  Higher  Education  and  Ix^ian  Education  Acta^  to  Miist  more  Hawaiians 
whovwisb  to  pursue  higher  education  opportunities.  The  target  funding  level  of  this 
additional  scholanrfup  assistance  is  $4S4,000.  This  would  match  the  level  of  service 
already\providad  by  The  Kamehameha  Schools/Bishop  Eitote- 

Hie  impact  of  these  additional  funds  would  be  to  significantly  increase  the 
number  of  student*  who  pursue  higher  education  on  tiim  mainland  and  overseas*  as 
well  as  tijoee  wiw  undertake  post-gi^  and  professional  studies  (especially  in 
the  fields  of  law,  .medicine,  business  swiministi^tion,  education/public  h^th,  infor- 
mation and  comniiuucation  sdencee,  natural  resources  and  related  fields.) 

A  portion  of  these  resources  i^ould  also  be  devoted  to  counasling  and  tracking  of 
recipient*  and  potential  recipients.  An  analysis  of  i^tisticid  information  and  indi- 
vidual experiences  of  native  Hawaiians  in  pos^eecondary  programs  shows  that  they 
are  significMtJy  und^errepresented  in  postiiecondary  programs  and  that  their  rate  of 
ppogram  completion  id  Ipw  in  comparison  with  c&»r  groupe.  (See  Exhibit  A) 

t'Roei^Kenvc  vuoquaub:  a.  jos  sxiuus  TKAmmo 

In  addition  to  the  ki^ds  o^  unemployment  and  undemnployment  problems  Ha- 
waiians have  faced  in  thlMEMwt,  recent  trends  point  to  the  ifevelopment  of  new  occu- 
pations and  new  fields  of  employment  in  which  the  Hawaiian  community  must  com- 
pete with  others.  This  has  been  called  "high  tech.**  It  refei*  to  the  burgeoning  fields 
of  information  and  communications  technology.  Unwilling  to  rely  solely  on  the 
-  future  of  the  tourianx  industry  as  the  economic  base  for  the  futiune,  the  State  of 
Hawaii  is  developing  plan^f  for>ancouraging  the  growth  of  high  tech  industries  in 
Hawaii  Even  if  an  accelerated  growth  in  fields  like  computer  technology  does  not 
happen  immediately,  there  is  a  growing  demand  among  eixisting  businesses  fpr  more 
electronic  office  equipment,  for  better  and  faster  communications,  for  newer  and 
better  office  machinery  and  the  requisite  skills  to  work  in  the  "office  ^rf  the  f\iture/' 

A  proposal  recently  advanced  by  the  State  Gommission  of  Manpower  and  Pull 
Employment  in  Hawaii  and  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education 
calls  for  the  development  of  "Area  Vocational  Centers"  (AVO  to  solve  some  of  the 
problems  associated  with  the  updated  demands  on  Hawaii^s  vocational  training  re* 
sourceSv 

Our  proposal  is  to  develop  Area  Vocational  Centers  at  th^ee  particukM-  high 
schooh  which  serve  large  numbers  of  Hawaiian  students  dnd  which  could  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  pxtxiuce  graduates  wIk)  would  seek  eniployment  in  Ixigh  tech  re- 
lated fields. 

^     .  CONCLUSIONS 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  concludes  my  discusiuon  of  the  educatil>nal  needs  of  native 
Hawaiiamr  and  of  some  of  our  recommendations  for  programs  that  will  address 
^these  needs.  In  aummaxy,  the  pn*lems  of  native  Hawaiians  are  many  and  ihey  ara 
complex.  Attempts  to  resolve  tl^se  prc^lems  will  require  a  broad  twse  of  supportf 
from  federal,  state^  and  local  sources. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  The  Kamdiameha  Schools/Biitfiop  Estate  ia  committed  to 
the  education  and  ^idvancement  of  children  of  native  Hawmian  anceetry.  We  fiiBy 
expect  to  participate  in  the  development;  funding^  and  implementation  of  programs 
to  help  our  children,  and  thereby  assume  a  proper  JB^ure  of  responsibUty  for  deal- 
ing with  these  concerns.  We  believe  the  establishment  of  such  fiaderal,  state,  and 
private  partnership  is  iif  keeping  with  our  nation's  iphiljt)Sophy  of  private  sector  par- 
ticipation in  the  provision  of  human  services. 

AgAin,  thank  you  for  allowing  the  i^misaion  of  this  testimony.  Please  do  not 
^  hesitate  to  call  xm  urfor  riari&^tion  orltortherlnfbrma 
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Intohuatiok  on:  Po&mxxymuan  EknucA'noN  Nttw  or  Native  Hawaixan* 

Chmt  t;  Native  Americaiw  in  the        civilian  populaticm,  1970-1980. 
Chart  II:  P^rcenU^  of  Native  Hawaiian!  ux^ier  lS/19  ^ars  of  age  batween  1970 
and  1980.  . 

Chart  IQ:  Rate  of  ooit^tion  cf  bachricHr  c^gree  atudiet  ctf  Native  Hawaiiant  and^ 
otherg,1976. 

Chart  IV:  Rate  of  colliige^KHmd  attft2»dam»  <rf  Nati^  Hawauana  and  othem 
agea  20  and  21, 1975. 

Chart  V:  Unemployment  levela  by  educational  levwl  cf  tl^we  aixtaen  yeani  and 
over  among  Native  Hawaiiant  and  oU^rs. 

Table  1:  Change  in  median  family  income  amoiig  Native  Hawaiiana  and  (^bers 
between  1973  and  1977,  \ 

Table  2:  Importance  ci  educatiplMd  concerns  anH»W  l««denf  and  ^neral^  popular 
tion  of  Native  Hawaiian  back^t^^  ^ 

Materiali  and  background  data  prepared  by  Kiyoshi  Ikeda,  Co<:k)nvener  of  Uni- 
veraitv  of  Hawaii  Task  Force  c«  Underrepreeentation  of  Native  Hawaiian  Students 
and  the  Hawaiian  Studies  Pt^^pnwoa  at  the  Univend^  dt  Hawaii  at  Manoa,  and 
KSB£/Extension  Education  Divisicm  Na  Ho'okama  a  Fau'ahi  ScholAi^p  and  Coun- 
seling Piogram^  Detailed  technical  materials  availaUe  upo^  request 

♦ 

HiGmSGHTS  or  nNmNGS  IN  CHAIT  I 

(1>  The  Native  Hawaiian  population  is  both  a  growing  niindier  and  growing  pro^ 
porticm  of  the  eivilian  population  in  the  State  of  Hti^wai] 

The  ooa:spanson  of  the  numbers^  both  in  total  aod4n  i^(e-level  breakdowns  suggest 
increase  throogh  births. 

The  result  is  that  an  increasing  number  and  propoitum  of  the  young  people  in 
Hawaii  is  of  Native  Hawaiian  backiground. 

'  moiaacaTg  or  nNButfoa  w  caAW  n 

(2)  About  'one  half  of  the  "Native  Hawaiian  population  is  made  up  of  ycmths  and 
children  eighteen  years  of  age  and  younger. 

HI^ULXGHTB  Oir  flNOlNGa  XS  CHAKT  m  ^ 

(3)  Of  the  N^tivfe^^llawaiians  who  went  to  colkge  (those  25  ytsn  aixd  above), 

(o)  Fewer  attexjd  cdllejze  in  comparison  with  ofibert  (Caucasian,  Chineee,  Japanese) 
(6)  Fewer  complete  coU^ge  studias  (completing  the  bttcUIar's  de|^). 

HIGUUGHTS  or  nNmNGS  IN  CHAET  XV  \ 

(4)  Of  those  college-bound  age  group  (ages  twenty  and  twenty-one), 

(a)  Native  Hawaiians  attend  college  studies  at  lass  than  one^hklf  the  rate  of  oti^rs 
(Caucasian,  Chinese,  JapaneseX  ^ 

(6)  There  is  a  drop  in  coUe^ge  studies  from  ake  twenty  to  twentyone  among  Native 
Hawaiians,  compared  to  an  increase  in  retention  among  others  (Caucasian,  Chinese, 
Japanese). 

(c)  From  Ch^  HI  and  IV,  retention  and  completion  of  bachelor  d^fiee  stmlies 
remains  a  baaic  challenge  in  academic  ^velopn^nt  and  support  among  Native  Ha- 
waiians. 

HXOHUOHXS  or  riKniKG&m  CHASX  V 


(5)  Attending  coUege  significantly  reduces  chances^  of  being  unemployed  in  iiU 
labor  force. 

'  id)  Chance  for  becoming  unemployed  among  those  who  complete  less  than  college 
education  is  greater  among  Native  Hawaiians  than  among  those  in  ti^  general  pop- 
ulation. , 

ib)  Unemployment  levels  even  out  as  post-femndaTy  studks  is  pursued  and/or 
completed. 

HiQioiGfm  IK  nxniNGa  rxoM  TAata  i 

(6)  Native  Hawaiians  are  at  much  higher  risk  in  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with 
iudbtionaxv  rises  in  the  cost  of  living  due  to  their  lowered  educational  aUainment 
ana  related  unemployment  and  job  msecurity.  (Charta      IV,  and  V  provi<te  detail 
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on  Ibwered  educational  attaioment  and  unreported  data  are  available  which  de- 
sc!;ibe  the  lower-payment  jobs  into  which  Native  HawaiiaJis  axe  locked  in  dispropor- 
tibnate  numbers.} 

HlOiUiOHTS  rKOM  TA&LK  !2 

(7)  Native  Hawaiians,  of  every  age. group  and  social  status  are  united  in  pressing 
forward  on  improving  the  educational  attainment  of  themselves  and  their  cShdldr^. 
Whether  it  is  mattens  of  financial  sd&H)T  academic  support  «ervic^,  they  know  that  / 
to  save  their  children  and  tJ^emaelve*,  such  programs  are  essential  for  their  future' 
well-being. 

^  IMPLICATIONS  fioM  THX  iJUTVMlAlS  PaSSKNTKI) 

(1)  The  disproportionate  absence  of  college-bound  and -pc&tsecondary  bound  cKit 
dren  and  adults  within  the  ?fative  Hawaiian  community  muat  be  remedied,  if  de- 
pendency and  insecurity  is  to  be  lowered  significantly.  ] 

(2)  By  providing  those  means  and  tools  for  academic  attanildent  and  success/into 
poetnsecondary  education  and  college  studies^  the- Native  Hawaiian /population  has 
every  chance  of  succeeding  in  breaking  out  of  the  present  traps. 

(3)  Federal  support  in  financial  aid  and  academic  support  services  at  the  poiat-eec- 
ondary  and  college  levels  is  eaiential  in  aiding  the  faniilies  and  thfe  ojmmunity  to 
attain  its  cherished  goals< 

(4)  Given  the  fact  that  a  la^e  majority  of  Native  Hawaiian  families  are  impover- 
ished and  burdened,  their  wish  and  drive  for  the  best  in  post^5econda^y  education 
can  only  be  made  possible  by  structured  a^d  effective  financial  aid  and  iicatitemia 
support  services  As  it  now,  even  at  a  relatively  lower  tuition  institution  such  as  the 
University  of  Hawaii  at  Manqa,  there  is  high  selectivity  in  drawing  from  the  more 
afnuent  families  of  Native  Hawaiian  background  to  the  absenc^  or  exclusion  of 
talent  from  less  advantaged  households/ With  the  planned  tuition  rise»,  that  ab- 
sence or  exclusion  will  be  all  the  more  likely/ 

T^e  kinds  of  financial  aid  approaches  and  academic  support  programs  provided 
under  Federal  legislation  is  critical  ^  in  meeting  the  challenge  of:  increasing  the 
number  of  Hawaiians  in  post-secondary  education;  and  successful  completion  of  the 
post  high  educational  goals  and  objective. 
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CHART  I  ' 

PERCENTAGiE        NUMBER  OT  KAT1V£  HAWAU-WS  IN  THE 
STATE  Of  HAWAII  CIVIIIAN  POPt^TION  -  1S70 
AND  19^  HEALTH  SlHiV^IlLANCi  SAHPtES 


Total 


A^e  and  Abovtf   Years  of  A^e 


1900  PQpuUtipn 


ToUl 


18  Tears  of 
Age  and  At>ave 


Years  of  Ay* 


/^^crcentaqe  derived  by \dividin9  nui^r  of  H^waMans  by 
toUl  Xunber  in  Clvrlian  Populatijw  at  bottom  of  Nir  chart. ^ 
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17. 2X 


13. 7t 


22, OX 


14. 4X 


(130, 9U/ 
731,1431 


458,85?) 


302. 55t} 


{93,157./ 
646.9245 


29. 4S 


{80*813/ 
274,8731 
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CHART  n 


PCRCENTAGE  OF- THE  TOTAL  NATiyE  ttAWAIIAN  POP^^-A^.J^J I"^^'^^^  ' 
OE  HAWAII  wSo  ARE  18/19  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  6£L0«  (1973:78 'Average 
•  ana  1980  HeaUh  Surveinance  Sawple  Estimates)  . 

1973-1978  Average  llBelow  19)       '   1980  SampletPelow  18), 


1  COX- 


LOOS 


Below  19  Years 
of  Age 


■J,  -  s 


Total        -  (154,712) 
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„    CHA^T  HI  . 

RATE  OF  COMPLETION  OF  BA£hEIDR  DECREE  STUDIES  OF  THO^E 
mo  WENT  TO  COLLEGE  AMONG  NATIVE  HAWAII ANS  AND  ' 
•OTHERS  (Caucasian,  Chinese,  Japanese)  -  PERSONS 
TWENTY-FIVE  YEAt^  OF  AGE  Af^D  ABOVE  (1975  OEO 
SPEQAL  SAMPLE) 


Native  Hawaiian 


Caucasian 
Others  Cfiinese 
Japanese 


.  35? 

Obtained 
Bachelor's 

Degree 


8.?5i;  iA  completed 
2S.00X  Went  to  College 


box  . 

Obt^i  ned 

Bachelor's 

Degree 


._2Z.1M_  completed 
45%  Went  lo  Callege 
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CHART  iV  -  . 

C0lL£G£-8OUND  RATfcS  OF  P^RSONS^TW^NIY  AMP  TVEHrV'^E  YEARS  QF^ 
ACE  AJWNG  NATIVE  HAWAUANS  ANI>^TH£RS  (CAUCASIAN,  CHINESE,  ^ 
JAPANESE}  IN  1975  (1975  STATE  Of  HAWAII  0£0  SPECIAL  SAMPU) 

Caucasian 

Native  Hawaiian  Others  Chinese 
 — .  Xl--^  Japanese 

At       20  —       At  Age  20  '  At  Age  ?1      ; — . 


in  Colttge 


56X 

in  Coll 
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CHART  V 


UNEHPlQVMtNT  UV^^  AMONG  HEN  ANOmMEN  <  NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  AND  GENERAL  POPULATION- 

DI-FFERENCES  {WS  STATE  OF.  HAWAII  OfO  SPECIAL  SAHPLE){Pers^$  U  Years  of  kqt  ftnd  Over) 


High  School 
and-Below 

Men  Women 


Native  Hiwajjan 

Some* 'Ccl lege  . 
and  Above 


Wom«n 


General  Population 


High  School 
and  Below 


Some  CO'iU^e 
and  i^ove 


7% 


J. 


9S 


,6S 
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TAJU^T    qw;qz  zm  «oian  csviuah  FAMiU  XNCom:  sy 

ETHfiNXC  CROUP  IK  7K£  STATE  OK  KAWAXX' 
l973-iS7?  -  Health  SurvcsiUancc  ?»iif?ie* 


£cholcicy 


1973  1977 


$9,634 

$14,097 
$15,218 


S9 .  a7a 

* 

$)2,6S3 
$19^43] 
$19,005 
$23, la? 


i,4% 

11. 7Z 

25,  6X 

31. 6« 

+ 

34.  8S 

9.5Z 

39.22 

•  Krw  POPOUTION  H^rpRT  NMliSs  5(1976)  iind  NUHDtK  11(1979) 
of  Cht  $t#ti  of  H«wjil  I>tpjkri»«nL  pf  Health. 

■s 

F row  Sober t  D.  Btth'crf ord,  ''Hij^ratlon  jnd  UnowployBWftt- In  MAwaii/' 
Pjtperi  of  thtt  Ld&C-WftSC  fopuXatlon  In& tUut*,  No,  79,  Janujilry^  1962, 
Tahlm  I,  p,  4. 

**»  Unewploywiuit  ratesi  for  the  civliiiin  Jalsor  fovcc  bf twc^n  1970  1980 
in  tUw*ll  v«n&«d  fro«  4.93:  in  1970;  6.'9;5  in  1971:  7*72  In  1972;  7jaZ 
la'i973;  7.92  In  1974;  8.32  in  1975;  9%S2  in  1S76;  7.42  10^1577;  7,82 
In  197S;  5.32  in  1979;  and  5,02  i»  19S0.    from  T^ibi*  2^"},       25^  HAWAII 
ISATA  WOK,  1981,  •      ^  '  »  , 
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TABLE  2 


EDUCAT10^(Al  (POST-SKONDARY  SCHOOL ING)  CONCERNS  OF  lEAOE 
AND  GENERAL  POPULATION  OF  NATIVE  HAWAIIAN  BACKGROUND 
\(19S1  Kaaaeharoeha  SchooU  Needs  Survey}, 


ItCdJ  of  Coocern  Cgniriunlty  Leaders    Potentiiil  Client 

(Agnse  to  Ir<K>rtanc€)    ^  ^      Groups  * 


High  Importance 

of  Increasing  < 

Educational 

Achicvewent  •       91%  95% 

2.  Interest  in 
financial  Aid 
for  Collect/ 

Vocation4l     ^  79%  .  B9% 

Training 

3.  Interest  in 
Counseling 
for  College/ 

Vocational  « 
Training  ,  SS^^ 

4.  High  Importance 
'      of  Preventing 

SchooV  Problems 

for  Children  94%  8fiX 


*  Potential  Client  Groups  are  m<iB  up  of 

i:    HousehQlds  witfM)ut  Children  (Childless,  Yoong) 

2.  HouseboWs  with  Pre-School  Children 

3.  Household  wfth  School -Age  Children  under  12  of  Age 

4.  Older  Households  {35  years  and  ibove  withotit 

Children  Below  19  Years  of  Age 
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PtePARJUJ  StaTUUNT  or  Rkv.  WILUAM  L.  GxORGJC,  S  J  ,  SpIKJXAL  AsSiSTANT  TO  THK 

m.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee^  I  ani  Rev,  William  L,  Gwr^f^,  S.J., 
Special  AkxHtaJit  to  the  President  Af  Georgetown  University- 

I  would  like  to  discuus  the  College  Housing  JLoan  Prc^ram  and^  Higher  Edifca- 
Uon  Facilitk*  Loan  Program. 

The  Collie  Housing  Loan  Program  was  established  in  1950  to  provide  low-inter- 
est long-term  loam  to  coil^^  and  univen>itie«  for  the  construction,  renovation,  and 
acquisition  of  student  and  f;^ulty  housing  and  related  facilities  and  was  later 
amended  to  provide  lowrintei^t  loans  for  energy* conservation  projects.  The  pro- 
gram, now  almost  35  years  old,  has  been  of  enormous  benefit  in  making  more  than 
$3  billion  in  loans  to  ensure  the  avail^ility  of  adequate  affordlabie  housing  to  stu- 
dents at  more  than  20O0  colli^as  and  universities  across  the  country.  SnMj£l967,  the 
program  has  been  funded  through  a  $2.2  billion  revolving  accoinit  whic^  wS^funded 
by  the  sale  of  5,  10,  15  and  '20  year  participation  certificates  through  the^S|yern- 
ment  National  Mortgage  Association  (GNMAX  The»e  certificates  will  be  retireSboon 
with  $4.7  million  due  in  1987  and  the  remaining  $447  million  due  in  1988.  I 

Because  the  College  Housing  Loan  Program  was,  established  as  a  revoivinf  ac- 
count with  no  expiration  date  on  its  authority,  tlie  repayment  of  interest  and  pjbici- 
p^  on^  long  term  loans  will  continue  to  produce  a  steady  stream  of  income  which 
can  be  used  to  pr<)vide  for  any  se;^ere  unmet  need  for  college  housing  and  energy^ 
ct)nservation  loans  without  requiring  the  appropriations  of  any  ad<tSionaI  funds. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has  consistently  sought  to  close  the  program 
through  the  Appropriations  Committoee.  The  determination  of  whether  or  not  the 
program  should  be  continued  is  a  matter  of  education  policy  and  ought  to  be  decided 
by  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  not  the  tSramittee  on  Banking,  Finance^ 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to  propose  that  the  authority  for  the  Col- 
.  lege  Housing  Loan  Program  be  transferred  to  the  ^Committee  on  Education  and 
l^abor  because  it  has  a  well-developed  relationship  w:^th  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion  which  adrainidtets  the  College  Housing  Loan  Program,  r^y  aw»6^ to  informa- 
tion  from  colleges  and  universities  conceriijng  the  special  needs  of  higher  education, 
diid  the  expertise  needed  to  make  judgments  about  higher  education  policy.  This  is 
consistent  with  the  precedents  established  when  Congress  created  the  Department 
of  Education.  At  that  time.  Congress  transferred  responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion  and  operation  of  the  pxxjgram  from  the  Dep^utment  of  Housing  and  Urb^  De- 
velopment  to  the  Department' of  Education,  At  the  same  time,  jurisdiction  over  the 
appropriations  for  the  program  was  transferred  tQ  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor/ 
Health  and  Human  Services/and  Education. 

In  1965,  Congress  established  the  Jli^r  Education  Facilities  Loan  Program  as 
Title  VII  of  the  Higher  Education  Ad  for  the  construction^  reconstruction  and  ren- 
ovation of  undergraduate  and  graduate  academic  facilities.  Since  FY  '82,  there  has 
been  an  authority  for  low^interest  loni^-term  loans  but  no  authority  for  grants  under 
this  program.  Little  more  than  a  trickle  of  funds  has  been  appropriated  since  1968 
to  meet  the  growing  need  for  academic  and  research  facilities  at  coH^es  and  uni- 
versities. In  a  very  real  sense*  the  current  law  has  only  barely  been  implemented 
because  of  the  enormous  dimension  of  the  need  for  research  and  academic  facilities 
and  instrumentation*  A  collaborative  effort  between  institutions  of  higher  education 
and  federal,  state,  and  local  governments  is  needed  U>  restore  and  improve  academic 
and  research  faciliti^  a^  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country. 
^  We  support  Jhe  proposal  to  authorize  such  sums  as  ne<^«sary  for  low-interest 
loans  to  instit^ons  of  highe^jieducation  for  construction,  rehabilitation  and  renova- 
tion of  academic  facilities. to  oe  made  and  insured- by  ths  Sscrstary  from  a  involving 
fund  with  a  requirement  that  W  least  2)  percent  of  the  total  project  cost  come  from 
non*federal  revenue  sources.  Vre  also  support  the  proposal  to  authorize  $100  million 
annually  for  the  purchase  of  laboratory,  research  and  otiier  iustructional  equip- 
ment. The  proposed  $20  million  authoristation  for  the  strengthening  of  resear^  li- 
brary .^^urces  should  be  increased  to  $100  ntillion  asjfeU.  ^ 

On-blhalf  of  our  President,  Rev.  Timothy  a  Healy  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Committee  for  this  opportunity  to  testify. 

In  addition  to  my  remarks  A  the  College  tlousing  Loan  Program  and  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Loan  Prop-am,  I  wquld  like  to  submit  some  additional  remarks 
for  the  record  on  the  need  for  an  authority  for  loan  consolidation,  on  the  need  for  a 
serious  apprkisal  of  the  role  of  tax-sxempt  bonds  m  pro\d^ding  a  source  of  reyenue 
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for  GSL/PLUS  loans,  and  on  iome  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Prc^grain. 

The  ability  to  consolidate  various  student  loans  taken  to  pay  tor  the  casta  of 
higher  education  is  an  essential  element  In  constructing  a  financial  aid  package  for 
qualified  students  became  it  enables  students  to  negotiate  graduat<?d  schedule  of 
repayment  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  As  the  cost«  of  higher  education  in- 
crease,  students  need  to  be  able  to  n^otiate  a  graduated  repayment  schedule  which 
allow  thein  to  make  smaller  paymei^^t^  in  the  first  years  after  graduation  when 
.  their  iftconie  is  apt  to  be  lowest  and  when  they  face,  for  the  first  tinje,  the  cost*  of 
"establiahing  themselves  as  contributing  members  of  the  work  force — e.g  &iancing  a 
home  or  apartment,  transportation  to  and  from  work,  health  insurance,  etc,— and  to 
liiake  larger  payments  in  later  yeans  when  their  income  is  higher  and  they  are 
J  better  able  to  bear  tJ^  burden  of  repaying  their  ioani^  for  higher  education.  A 
number  of  recent  studies  on  manageable  debt  loads  including  one  done  by  the  Con- 
^rtium  on  Financing  Higher  Education,  show  that  a  student  can  better  afford  to 
'  borrow  large  sums  of  money,  when  the  period  of  repayment  is  extended  from  M)  to 
15  years.  This  is  especially  imix)rtant  to  students  who  elect  to  do  graduate  or  profee- 
fiional  studies  where  additional  borrowing  beyond  that  borrowed  at  the  luidei^adu- 
.  ate  level  is  necessary  to  meet  the  costs  of  education. 

SaUie  Mae's  (Student  Loan  Marketing  Association)  authority  to  operate  a  loan 
cotiksolidation  program  expired  ou  November  1,  1983.  Some  authority  for  loan  con- 
solidation needs  to  be  restored  aa  soon  as  possible.  The  authority  for  loan  <x>nsoiida- 
tion  is  very  important  from  the  federal  perspective  because  the  default  rate  on  con- 
solidate loana  is  very  low,  less  than  1%.  The  ability  to  n^otiate  graduated  and 
.  extended  repayment  sch^ules  is  critical  to  three  classes  of  students — those  who  opt 
for  an  education  in  the  liberal  arts  and  humanities  whose  incomes  immediately 
after  graduation  are  generally  lowest;  those  who  opt  for  graduate  and  professional 
education  who  add  to  the  principal  of  their,  and  to  poor  and  minority  studenta  who 
V  .  ^  might  be  deterred  from  going  to  private  schools  where  tuititH^  tend  to  be  more  ex- 
' "  pensive!  i,md  from  going  on  to  graduate  and  prof^sionai^txaini^  because  of  their 
fear  of  not  being  able  to  meet  their  loan  repayments  in  the  early  years  after  gradua- 
tion, "  ..  • 

We  support  the  priciciple  that  all  studenta  should  undezgo  a  needs  test  to  qualify 
,  for  Q  Guaranteed  Studant  Loan,c^This  is  the  best  interest  of  the  government,  the  in- 
stitutions, and  the  student.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  there  is  a  growing  concern  in 
the' education  community  about  the  equity  of  recommending' ever  increasing  levels 
of"  student  borrowing  to  finance  the  costs  of  higher  education  and  a  growing  desire 
to- determine  manageable  and  responsible  d^t  loads  for  students  given  various 
career  options.  We  strongly  oppose,  however,  the  $65,000  maximum  family  income 
cap  for  eligibility  for  GSL  loans  as  arbitrary  and  unfair.  In  many  circumtstances,  an 
income  ceiling  for  eligibility  is  a  good  way  to  reduce  tliie  potential  for  abuse  of  a 
program,  but  in  the  case  of  student  Joajis,  a  needs  t^t  with  clearly  defined  criteria 
'for  el  lability  is  a  more  equitable  way  of  ensuring  that  GSL  loans  are  directed  only 
to  student*; -with  genuine  demonstrable  need.  The  proposed  $(>5,0(X)  income  ceiling 
takes  no  account  of  families  who  may  hhve  two  or  more  children  attending  a  collie 
or  university  at  the  same  time,  of  students  enrolled  at  private  institutions  where 
tuitioria  are  Kt^nerally  higher,  nor  any  account  of  students  enrolled  in  more  expen- 
sive graduate  or  professional  programs  who  may  have  already  exhausted  their  fami- 
ly's^ savings.  The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  is  di^igned  to  help  students  to 
assume  responsibility  for  bearing  the  costa  of  their  educiation.  Eiigibihty  should  be 
based  on  demonstrated  unmet  need  rather  than  an  arbitrary  income  ceiling. 

The  proposal  to  encourage  ail  statetj  to  establish  agencies  to  serve  as  lenders  of 
■  last  ri^rl  so  tImC  alt  studenta  may  have  accesa  to  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  is  ex- 
cellent, but  may  be  meaningless  if  stat^  do  not  have  the  ability  to  iisue  tax-exempt 
Student  Loan  Bonds  (SLBs)  to  provide  sufficient  loan,  capital  to  make  these  loans. 
The  Federal  government  provide  intert^t  subsidies  for  CrSL/PLUS  loans  but  does 
y  not  provide  the  capital  to  make  thc^  loans  available.  Ordinarily,  thi^  capital  comes 

from,  commercial  lenders.  If  students  are  unable  to  find  a  bank  which  is  willing  to 
y  nuike  GSL/PLUS  Ipaiis,  then  state  student  loan  agencies  are  ne^ed  to  lUrt  as  lend- 
*€rs  6{  last  resort.  The  primat7  source  of  capital  for  these  authorities  has  been  the 
use  of  student  loan  bonds,  ,  .  \ 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  is  proposing  an  annuaJ,  state^by-state 
volume  cap  of  $150  per  capita  on  private  purpose  IDI3e  and  Student  Lfian  Bonds.  If 
states  have  to  choose  between  issuing  a  limited  volume  of  IDBa  and  Student  Loan 
Bonds,  this  could  result  in  dramatically  limited  sources  o'f  student  loan  capital  in 
many  states.  As  you  know,  the  Department  of  Education  now  has  the  power  to  with- 
hold special  allowance  payments  on  GSL  loans  funded  with  tax^xempt  atuc^nt  loan 
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bonds  if*  the  Sec^iotary  has  not  first  certified  that  an  unmet  need  for  loan  capital 
©xiats  in  a  particular  locality.  Because  student  loan  bonds  are  not  fm^xciallv  viable 
m  mofit  cases  withouj  th^  aj^ial  allowance  payments,  the  Departmenf  s  ability  to 
determine  existing  unroet  n^4§  i«  an  adequate  saf^uard  to  control  the  unnece*- 
mrv  growth  of  SLS  volume.  I  would  therefore  urge  the  Committw  on  Education 
and  Labor  to  contact  the  Coramittee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  order  to  explain  that 
student  loan  bonds  ought  not  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  private  purpose 
IDBs,  that  adequate  controls  exist  to  ensure  that.SLBs  will  be  issued  only  where 
they  are  genuinely  needed,  and  that  student  \omi  bonds  are  needed  in  s^e  junsKiic- 
tions  to  ensure  that  student  loans  are  available  to  help  students  finance  the  costs  of 
higher  education, 

LIST  OF  COLLEGE  HOUSING  APPUCATIONS^Fl$CAl  YEAR  1983  . 


^  •Aia&amj  »aie  Ui>iv»sity  CH-Al<70>  Howsmg   $18S4;256 

nusxegat  imiU  Eiwgy   mm 

Hontiflgton  Coiege  ,  Howskig   -  325,300 

*mm  OM^  :  ^  m-AL-m  Housing  ,   1,277,100 

.        V    Aijttou  Aviation  and  JdckkM  GoMigi  „  CH^-705  Housing:/   1,147  512 

Uf>^v«^^ty  of  Montevaio.:  :  0^-706  mm^   3.394,395 

:■},  .     ymvef5ily  of  Kuvtevaito  ,  CH-AI-7Q7  :  im^  :   216,140 

\     Aubum  Un*vertity-*lo«ilg«TTe»y  cimpys  'f,  CH-AL-70S  HocsJug   2,383  j22 

Aubun  liwifsity— Haia  o/npos  CH-AL-709  Energy .  ,    ,  ,  2003500 

Troy  SUU  CH-AL-7I1          Energy   'g72!762 

Livwg$Jon  Uiwvsity.;  ;  _  (>I-AL-7I2  Hftsii^   1 543,500 

WaJUcf  Slate XontRHinity  Co^  CH-AL-  713  Houski   %6,56S 

Aroooa:  .    ^  ' 

florttJem  Afizow  CH-AZ-701  .1.  Hocsing,.,   1,470,326 

«avajo  Commiwity  Coilege  „  CH-AZ-7D2  Housk^   2,101,294 

AfiuRsas: 

Unwersitif  of  Ariwmsas  at  Uttie  Rock  „            [3i-AR--J0I  ,  Howmg   1 314,500 

•Phiiindr  »  Co«ege  CH-4S-7G2  Housk^   '600,000 

CHifon^ 

Mt.  St  Mary's  CoAege  CH-CA-701    225,365 

Pwt8fv«fi  Coilige  C5i-CA-70Z          Housing   2,796,205 

Caliform*  Mltute  of  Tedwotogy  .1  CH-CA-7D3  Im^   3,500,000 

Cafiformi  State  limvefs^ty  -FultertoiT  S^-XA-704  ,  Hots^g    3  500,000 

Momia  Stan  Um^rat^Kay^  CH-a-705  Hai»ng   3!500,000 

CaHfofiM  State  Uort«Rity-4os  Ai^                      D^-a-706  Housing   3,500,000 

Califofma  State  Uiwecity— long  Bea(^  ^  CH^^7D7  Housing   3,500,000 

Caiitomia  Pofytedwic  ymv«fsrty-~-Ponx«a  CH-CA-70S  Hoiaig   3  500  000 

^  Calif OTO  State  Uowsity-^  Diego  Ki-X:A--7t}9  Hocsing.....   3,500,000 

CaNfocnia  State  O^ivtrsjty— Sowxna    CH-CA-7I0  Hcusmg   2,736,000 

ea^fomia  State  Univenity-^^Stanisiays                       CH^a- 711  Housing  ;   3,345,000 

Vcsemite  Community  CoOege  ai-€A-7I2  HotJSing   2,655,173 

Mt.  St  JfcKy's  Coiiege^-€Juion  ci^                       CH-CA-?a  Housing   1,097,63S 

Umvefsity  of  SouHwn  Momia  ai-CA-7U  „  lm&   785000 

Coiorado: 

fort  \sm  Coiiegc  CH-(X)-71}1 ;.  tos^   3,000,000 

Gonnecticijt:  _ 

Wesieyan  Unwwity  :  CH-a-?01  Housing   1,299,700 

Yaie  Ufwersity  CH-a-702  Im^   106.414 

m  Uniwsity.,.    ai-CT^7D3..         Hosing   2,122,455 

.[Maware: 

Uflivifsity  of  Deface  CH-DE-70I  Energy   83^,700 

OistJid  of  Cbkintia: 

•Howard  University   \  CH-DC-701  Housing   ■  3,500,000 

Amencan  Un^wsity....    "  CH-  OC-702  Enef0   128,000 

.  CatWfc  UmvBfSity  CH-DC-7D3  Hcus^   3,500,00^ 

^g^QUffi  ynivefsity:.  ....  ,„  CH-0O704  Hois^  \   3,500,0pb 

AUnami^  int«iutjonai  \^ms^  CH-OC-705  lm&.   moOO 

B«<W«Co<iegf  ,    CH-a-701  Hous^:   .  2,513.q00 

erIc 
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l^sity  o<  6^U^  Oorida    „  

•WHJnt^Mnw  (kiege  

Horicia  Sati  Uoiwsity  >    

•FtofkJii  IJemofUi  Colieie  

Floriiia  Mute  TaciJjotogy,.,:  

...  ftoidi  later wUwui  U(«\^ty  

Giorgia:  \ 

♦Mofelwse  Co^ge  

•Utaffte  Sdicoi  d(  MKteiQi  „  

•Horris  Sio^  iSaa^.  ^   

*Pa«»  Ccjifege    

•CUtkCoifige  

Itopfsily  Ka*i»— 1^  ^  

Ntftl)  kl^D^  

DefaoiUiwefsity.....  

SooHieP'ldm  Itoersily  

St.  Jgsepii's  Coileg#  

St  mry'sCciJege  _  

Ml  Mgf  cy  Cc^ge  _\ 

Wfiste^n  iowa  Docms.  

Bfw  C^ft'Coifege  

P3)m«"  Co^  of  CJwopQctic_.„  

Vista  Coiiege,.  ^  x-i  - •'*'  

Oo?(ttCoitege  ..ffT.  K.. 

MaturisM  tonatiOMl  Uiuversity    

Coe  Co^k£«  

Gaiie  Cciiege  .^  

lUnsas. 

St.  Jofw'$Coii8ga.  

^KantucKy  State  Unlvefsity  

*Xtm  l^ivivwsity  ol  Uxilsisna  

St.  Josh's  College  

lUryUnd: 

Uiwersity  o(  Maryland— Coikse  Pa/k  campus  

U(;iv^sity  ot  Wa;yi,«xi— Co^e   :  

Massachusetts: 

Boston  Coiiege  

M^fimacii  College  .....„., 

.Ms  Univmity  ^  

'Ums^sity  Ql  Layeii   .  

N€w  England  Cciiege  of  OpUxT>«ify  

!if?«(tufy  Jr.  Coifege  

Saginaw  Valley  State  Cciiege;  ,  ,  ,  

KatoxfiO  Colkge  ^  

la)^  Superiof  Slate  Coifege....,  ,  

B^M  Coiiege  and  Senwy  

U(ilv«fsity  ol  Soith^i  Mississippi  

Delta  State  Umv^sity  ^  

Cop«ai^Ujx^*if.  Qiikgt    L. 

Miss.  Gulf  Coast  k.  Co*ge...  

♦Toygaioo  Co^cge  A  ;  

tetJr^«fis,'^rGojteg«:....:^...^   


,   : 

CH-f 1-706  

.O^-a'-707 ...... 

CH'^7Ql...;v. 

.  CH-GA-703  

'  CH-^;A'-704....... 

CH^GA~7D5....^ 


Housing.,.-  : 

Hoiisiog  

HotfSiOg  

Housing  


Hous^g.. 
Housing.. 


CH^lD-701  


Housif^.. 
Housing... 


mL-70I,., 
CH -11-702,- 

CH-IH-7D1 . 

CH-^iA"-702.. 
ai-iA''703.. 
CH-U-704.. 

CH-l4-7(^.. 
Di^iA-707.. 
01-^^^-708.: 
CH-iA-70S.. 

□^-KS-701. 

CH-KY-70L 

CH-U-7D1., 


Houskig... 
inargy.... 


Hoos^,.. 
HousMg:.- 

Housing... 

HOU»0£.., 

Energy,... 
Housing.., 
Ewfgy.... 
Houskig... 

HOUSiilg.., 

Housing.,, 
ED^gy...^ 


Housmg.. 
Houso^.. 
Energy... 


CH-ME-701..  Housing.. 


CH-MD-701  Housing... 

D4^IID-702   Eaifgy,.., 


C^-«A-7CI   HousMig,. 

CH'MA-702  Housing.. 

CH-MA-703   Hoising.. 

•CH'KA  704  Housing.. 

CH-l^-705  Housing. 

CH^^--706  Housing.. 


CH-MI"7D1  Housing  

CH~m-m  Housing  

,  a-«l"703  Housing..  

CH^N--701  Housing  :  


CH-WS-70I  Housing... 

ai-MS-702  Hous^g... 

CH-MS-703  Housing... 

CH-MS-704_  Housing.. 

CH-MS-705..  HoiSing... 

CH-'»S-7(^  Housij^.. 


SSS,000 
3.500.000 

■3,500,000 
3,500,000 

2.830,500 

.2,104.400 
"W81,S30 

3.500,000 

345.500 

$3,500,000 
330,000 

1,395,400 
3.500,000 

600,000 
3,465,S» 

159,550 
■3,500,000 

230.000 

$47,300 
1,0S0,00Q 
2,215,500 

470,000 

g^,825 
3,500.000 

165,000 

1,833,610 

3,500.000 
1,980,000 

2,500,000 
3,120,000 
3,^81080 
3,500,^ 
672,850 
1200,000 

3,500,000 
1,140,492 
.2,359,000 

3,453,500 

2.476,500 
2,320,000 
3,150,000 
3,225,555 
3,500,000 
3,354.810 
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•  USTOF{^G£HOUSiNGAPPtiCATK»iS-fimYEAR  1983~^M 


!tt^  Ha. 


MiWi  im^n  St  Coi^  ^1™  

SI  LouslUiivty  „  

St  Amiis  Coii«8,   

JiMf  kscf. 

'  Stoitoi  Stall  Co*«f  _  

^iwtg«5  IMiwsity— JiewiA   

Imm  Sia^  Cciist  ,  

GJ»$i»ra  SUti  Wit^  „ 

Uifwi(y--Cjm(Sw._  

Upwirtity— Miw  Bwiiick,.^  

CityStaU&%«.    

CoX«8f  o(  Niw  iMHy  ^  ^, 

fWiCo**!..   

^(hsm     mm  Mmi^  ^  

Hiw  Yof  Ik 

•   CiriiwAy  Inslilule   km'Ki    _  

iPRg  teiiod  U»v«rt4ty    ...... 

Cokirnbij  Ufiiwsity  fi^  Niw  V«i_._  5.^.. 

Fordham  UniwltT"   

IKoh^wl  V  Jley  ComR>ui%  Coi^  

l*whitt»  C«i<«e  ....^  - 

Mirat  0;ie«e  

Cfl^  

^     teoi  Coifefe  '11  ZZZZZIZZ 

fkml0(^mMCi^...^   

Hiw  Yorti  Ofvmity  

Pjc«  yiwirsily--^iicii^  _ 

Siew  CoiUge  

Syracisi  UfliwiJy   

Ittttca  Coitsi    

BafdCo*i«f  

Ma^ymajfll  IbnhatUn  College  

-  kmtim  PDfytfdJoc  Co8i|«.....  ^  

Mnwiiiir  Po^lachoic  Cott^.....  

SkidnwaOoi^...  ,  _  ^. 

Cwifiiei  U^tNRitSf  

CaM»  Coiiift..  ^  ^  ^ 

Hiffi      C^!  ISIZI  ZZ 

College    

Wil;a  Fcml  M^fi^iy  

Mm^  o(  N.C— Cnensbcro  

Wwsity  o(  K.a--^a«ftt^.  

iMS^Mse.  . 

Qlii9  Sme  IMmily  


...  C5MR-70L 


Oi->IO-702  Hoi&ing.^. 


...  CH-fil-701....^ 
...  CH-W:702.... 
.... 

..CH-fi^704.._, 

....  CH-4i)-BS  

,...I»M(^706..._ 
....  CH-H^707^..., 

..^  CH-^i^708...... 

^  CH-Ni-70S  


—  imp..^ 
......  tow^... 

......  Hwwig... 

.....  Hoiftj^,,.. 


.  CH^^7Q1...... 

af-lil-702^.: 

..  CJMCy-70L..... 

.  CH-#f-702..  

»^^Y-703....„ 
.  aM<r-704.....^ 

.  €H-«Y-7Q5  : 

.  CH-W-706 ...... 

,CH^«707  

.  ai-HY-708..... 
,  CH-I*y'-7DS  _, 
.  (3i'4*Y-^7I0..„.. 

.  Dii-My-7U  

.  CH-NY-712  

.  CH^Y-713 
.  CH-f*Y4l4 ...... 

.  aM«Y-fTS^. 

.  CH^-7I?  

.  CH-)*Y-718.„_ 
/CH-!iY-719  

.m-w(.nL^  

.C»-MY-.722_... 


.....  Howsir^..^ 
Housmg..... 

Howifif.,... 

 Hoos«4..«. 

..^  Houwig  

....  HouJ«?|^,. 

  Hnif0...., 

  Housing., ... 

....  Hajskig.,^. 

EM0..... 

....  Hons^  

HouikTi  

Hiu$«a|  

....  E»fgy...... 


 01^701  

 OWIC-7D2 ........ 

 M......  (^-fjC-7Q3 ........ 

u*..:.......€JMC-7a4  

  ....... 

 Qi-i^m^  

 CH-IIC^707  

CH^70S ....... 

 -   CH-«^70S.^. 


CJMIi)-701... 
aM«3-702.... 
CH-Ni^703  


.  HqV5«(^  

.  ikissk^  

Hoi^  

Enerfif  

Housinji  

Eiwiy...... 

Housing...... 

Houiks  


...^CH-Oa-70I.  _  Ho«^.. 


871,000 

796,000 

3*,000 
,3,500,000 
.  3.500,000 

3,500,000 
3.500,000 
3,541,000 
3.500,000 
'  1,100,000 

U«.07l 
2.781^ 

3,4«,100 
3.500,000 
3,500,000 
2,000,000 
2,233,875 
2,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,500000 
336.890 
600,000 
156^90 
12S3,00C 
3,500,000 
3,500.000 
3,500,000 
4,211S00 
995,500 
'  696,000 
907,133 
100,000 
3,500,000 

^,poo 
3,000,000 

7A,000 

iM^ 

1,307,000. 
1,450,000 
122,500 
3,700,000 
2.003.040 
J, 000,000. 

mim' 
3,000,000 

700,000 
3,500,000 
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LIST  OF  COtiiGE  HOUSING  APPUCATiOHS-FISCAl  VEAR  1983-Con  W 


Tl)e  Umvffsity  of  Tulsa  

Conoofs  Siale  Colie^e  

RcgefsSUt*  Wiege...^.... 

Wto)8tte  University  

PoflUmi  Siy(ieflt  ServiMs 
Univ^ty  of  Poftiand 

Kg  Umversity 

•IJncoilNjiwefaty  

.  Pmsyiv^  State  Uiwersity 

Gawoo  Ufvimity  

Ufwefsity  ol  Pwvisylva^w-... 

m  coy^g^  

Wiison  Coiiege  

CalifofDtf  State  Ui><vef  sity  

Thiei  ftileg^.  1 

Tlwnus  M\mQo  Umv^isity ,. 

Coiiege  Miseficort^  

Puerto  Rico: 

Uwvef^ty    Pu«tQ  Rio^Cayey  iioivei^l 

University  of  the  Saaed  He^  

to  Amwican  Uwefsity  Puerto 

Islaodr 

Salve  Rfigina  Coiiege  :  

Blown  Uniwfsity  

Blown  ll(wefS4ty..  

Soith  Cafo^n3;     *        '  ..  ' 

AixJefSon  Coitege  

*$(mtn  Ca/oima  Stale  Cotiefifi.-,  .■.•.v....;  

CJemspn  Ufwers^ty  

■    Na^TY  Cdk^e  

Tennessae: 

Ufwefsity  of  T«fioessee~-C^altaoa^3  

•Tennessee  State  Umv^fsity  

Hiwassa*  Coiiege  ,  h... 

FieejJ-fia/deiwn  icHkgi  '  

•Pad  Quinn  CoDe^e  

Cisco  ir.  Coltege  

lin^vefsity  of  Texas— Ajjington,  

Henderson  Cojnty  Jr.  Coitege  

.Un^vefs^ty  of  Texas— Aiistm,..^...../  

Uiwffsityijf  Tg)a$"-Tylef  

Uolvefsty  of  Tews -Son  Antcsikj  

Austin  Cdtege  '  

8de  County  College  

Imx  Cci^e....'.  

Atjtiioe  C^]$\m  ijoh^slty  

University  of  Hoiiston-Uiwefsity  Park 

•  Navsfto  College  r  

St?pt>efi  J.  Austin  State  Uniwity  

twas  So^illimcst  Coikge  

Southwest  Tejus  Uniw^ty  ^. 

'■ "  Abto  Ctetian  University  ,  ,.m. 

•iarvis  Omtm  CoiJege  

♦Texas  CoiJege  

m)  State  Ummti 


m-m-m  Housing,., 

CH-^-'/oe..:  W(m\g- 

CH-OK^TOa...  Enefgy.., 


Hocswig.. 
Housing.. 


CH-PA-701   Hocsing... 

 Housing... 

CH-PA-?03  Energy.... 

CH"PA'-7M   Hoiising... 

CH-PA-705   Hoising.., 

CH-PA--706  Energy ... 

CH-PA-7Q7....,   Im^,... 

CH^'7as  Energy.... 

CH-PA-ZQS  Energy... 

C^i-PA-?IO  Howsing... 

CH-PA-71L.  ^ng. 

CH-PA^?]?)  Enefgy..., 

C^'PA-7I3/  Energy... 

Ca-PA-?14   Energy... 


Coikge.. 


RIco^PoTKe  R^ional 


,  Ctf^PR  JDl  Housing,. 

a4-PR-7D2  Housing.. 

Di-H?~?Q2  Ho^mig.. 


M-701  .lHoi;siog.. 

 Housing.. 

CH-Ri-703....  En^gy... 


CH-SC-701..  Housing  

08-^-702  Hous^g..  

af-SC-7D3  Housing  i^.. 

CH'SC-704  Housing.  


CH-TN-70I  Housing... 

.  C«-TN-702  Housing.., 

,  CH-TN-7fl3  Housini-.. 

CH-TN-;04  Housing... 


Di-"TX-7QI   Housing  

CH-TX-702   Housi^ig  

CH-TX-703   Mm  

CH-TX-704   Housing  

.  CH-iWil5;.   Housing  

CH-tx-7o6. Houskig.::.; 

,  ai--TX-<70?  HousMig..... 

CH-TX-70S  toig  

CH-TX'^709.  Housing  

C^-TX-710  HousTig..... 

,  CH-TX'ilL......  Housing  

,  CH-'TX-?>2  bousing  

C«-TX-713  Housing..... 

,  CH-TX-714...„.  Hous^g  

CH-TX.715  Epergy  

,  CH-TX-716  \kim\g  

.  CH-TX-7I7  EDftfgy  

.  ai-T)(-718<;  Housing  

.  CH  -TX-71S  


:  CH'"UT~70k, 


Housirg.. 


3,500,000 
1336.515- 
198.000 

923,665 
3,413.272 
107,870 

3,500,iXK) 

3,100,000 

350.000 

3,187,450 

i475,5O0 

1112,260 

250,000 

195,000 

357,950 

3,0S4,8OO 

4,468.500 

297,993 

150,000 

100,000 
* 

3.061,000 
3,497,885 
2.445.700 


2,930,900 
3,500,000 
513.193. 

3,500,000 
4,263,200 
2.983,100 
1,000,000, 

2'53?.000 
3,500,000 
249,100 
1,402.000 

3,037,345 
li666,028 
1,954.000 
1815,094 
3,500,000 
■1,B98;500 
3,500,0(X^ 
1,641818 
2.048,300 
1,408,612 
3;54;792 
3,500,000 
2,474,700 
3;^50,000 

150,000 
3,500,000 

429^35 
3,500.000  • 
3,500,000 
I 

3,500,000 
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LIST  OF  COLLEGE  HOUSING  APPLlCATiQNS^FlSCAi  YEAR  IS83-^tinued 


Type 


Verniaot: 

■  Vennoftt  TechniaTCoilege  ,  Clf 

Nomich  UnivefSlty  ,  ;  CH- 

Swto)  Vernxjut  CoWege  ]  Q\ 

Vitim. 

,  RMno*(€  Coiiege  CH- 

Rsdfofd  UnivefSity  CH- 

*Vi/gwva  State  UrHversity  '  ;  CH- 

Univfifs^ty  of  Vifgirua  CH- 

Viigin  Istois; 

Coiifige  Dl  the  Vtf£in  Isiafxis  CH 

Was^w/)gtwi; 

ilniv^fs^ty  ol  Wasiwi^ten  C^- 

WestYifginJa: 

Siiephejd  Coiiege  ;;  CH- 

Maf^ueltee  liniveisity  CH- 

MarQyettee  UoivKsily  ^  CH" 

mi  (WIege  m- 

,  Carto  Stritcli  Coikge   01- 

Uiwetsjly  af  Wiscwisin— Stout  CH- 

Uiiiversity  of  Wiswosin— Stait...  CH- 


YI  -701   Housing,, 

VT-702   Hm\]i. 

VT  703....'  Eji^gy... 

■VA  702  HoiiS^g,> 

VA-703.".;   HotJS«ig., 

VA^704  ../Housing.- 


Housing.. 


■WA.Jfll^  Energy.., 

■WV-70I....  Housing'.. 

Wf-701  Housing.. 

W^702  £neFgy... 

Wl-703...  \mi\g.. 

m-m  Hocskig. 

'Wf^Q5  1  Energy... 

m-m^  Housing.. 


im,m 

2,516,025 
104,235 

l,S75,OC0 
1,698,600 
3.273,367 
2,070,OCa 

3,495.475 

376,651 

2,000,000  . 

2,685,500 
34>,000 
85^.927 

3,50a,{X)0 
650,000 

i;460.00O 


l^SslPAKKU  STATKMKNT/bK  PATRICIA  A.  MuU>>:N,  ASSISTANT.  DiKIlCTOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
/        MiNNKSOTA,  MiNNKAPOUS,  MN 

Mr.  Chairman  a^id  Members  of  the  Subcommittee:  My  name  Is  Patricia  JVluiien 
and  I  will  be  addivsaing  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
^1965,  as  amende^,  which  affect  the  fellowship  program  usually  called  the  Graduate 
and  Professioni^i  Opportunities  Prqfram  (G*POP).  I  atn  the  d'POP  Director  for  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  a  regional  resource  coordinator  for  the  G 'POP  schools 
in  th0  states^f  Illinois,  Iowa,  Minnesota;  North  aud  South  Dakota  and  Wisconsin.  I 
am  the  assij^bnt  director  in  the  Office  of  Equal  Opportunity  and  Amnnutive  Action 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota  as  well  Consequently  I- have  a  keen  interest  in'the 
results  of  this  program  as  a  person  who  is  interi^ted  in  promoting  both  the  gradu- 
ate education  and  the  employment  of  woijien  and  miixoritie^.  « 

I  am  delighted  with  your  inter^t  in  thjls  subject  aiid  your  willingnesti  to  under- 
take detail^  planning  early  enough  so  that  the  diaxiges  you  make  wUi  come  in. 
tiim?  to  do  the  most  good. 

The  chairman  uykecU  m^o^ comment  sp^ifically  on  several  questions  about  the 
(rraduato  and  Profes^iof^fcedrtunities  Flellowship  Program  referred  to  as  G*TOP. 
The  first  two  questioiis  TMpi^aft;^^  whether  a  proposed  student  stipend  of  $8,500 
would  be.  competitive  eniWKacy  draw  talented  padnority  and  women  students,  and 
^  how  the  financial  need  critena  should  be  applied. 

^  '  I^th  of  these  questions  received  the  attention  of  G*POP  program  directors  at  a 
^  workshop  held  on  November  29  in  conjimction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of 
Graduate  Schools.  There  was  unanimous  feeling  among  the  directors  that  their  in- 
stitutions ^operating  at  a  current  stipend  ievei  of  $4,500  last  increased  in  158i):were 
not  abfe  to  make  offers  that  were  comparable  even  to  awards  offered  to  'other  stu- 
dents* by  their  hj^rfle^institutions.  Fpr  instance,  at  the  University  of  Minnesota,  grad- 
..uate  students  who  are  awarded  University  fellowships  for  1984-85  will  receive  a  sti- 
pend of  $6,500  for  nine  moiitlis  for^a  guarantofjd  3  year  peritxi.  NSF  fellows,  a  pro- 
gram similar  in  'many  rc^spects  ^o-G^POP,  will  receive  ah  award  of$SJOO  for- twelve^ 
montlis  in  1984-85,  Neither  of  thca*e  programs  has  financial  need  as  an  eHgibility  ' 
component.  The  effect  of  offering  a  student  substantially  less  than  other  students  in 
the  same  institution*  and  often  in  the  same  dei^artment,  is  not  a  positive  message 
that  the  student  is  valued  equally  with  others;  it  is  a  confusing  and  negative  mes- 
sage that  although  they  will  be  expected  to  perform  to  an  ecjual  standard,  thdr,  re^ 
sources  will  be  less/It  is  also  confusing  that  while  the  G'POP  student  must  certify 
to  being  in  financial  need,  he  or  she  is  guaranteed  to  receive  les^  than  othe  fellow- 
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ship  holders.  A  stipend  of  §8,500,  with  some  provision  for  an  automatic  increase  to 
x-^ffset  inflation  would  be  an  excellent  first  step  toward  improving  the  current  Bitm- 
tion. 

Of  course,  there  is  also  the  competition'  of  the  job  market  to  take  into  acco^nt 
'    when  trying  to  determine  whether  $8,51H)  will  be  sutTicient  to  attract  good  candi- 
dates, '^htie  our  recruiters  would  like  to  »ee  a  figure  closer  to  an  in^Justry  ijaiary 
(especially  in  difficult  recruiting  areas  such  as  engineering  and  the  sciences),  we  feel 
that  meeting  at'lea^  the  norms  for  other  graduate  and  professional  programs  will 
go  a  long  way  to  h^p  us.  Our  experience  with  students  who  are  genuinely  mter^t-. 
^  ed  in  intellect ual  attd  professional  ad*rancement  tells  us  that  they  are  aware "^that 
^  a^Jcepting  a  high  en^ry  level  salary  is  a  poor  trade  oiT  against  underpreporodness 
and  future  careej;  stagnation.  We  lose  stiidehtf  to  industry  when  pur  offers  to  them 
(monetary  and  otherwise)  are  so  out  of  line  that  they  doubt  either  the  value  of  what 
'  we  offer  or  our  sincerity.  *  ,     .      .  .  - 

As  you  are  aware,  the  original  eligibility  cffitena  tor  G'POP  did  not  contain  a  fi- 
nancial need  component.  Tlie  philosophy  was  that  we  were  to*  attract  the  very  best 
minority  and  wom^n  students  and  to  prepare  them  for  careers  that  would  benefit 
ihem  and  our  country.  We  were  to  justify  in  our  annual  propc»als  that  the  fiel^  we 
ifropotjed  for  study  had  national  significance  iuid  that  the  groups  we  sought  to  serve 
/were  underrepresented  within  them.  This  very  unusual  feature  of  narrowing  the 
fields  we  could  offer  at  any  one  institution  was  meant  to  guarantee  that  our  gradu- 
ates would  be  productive  and  needed  members  of  the  workforce  upon  graduation. 

Without  changing  those  goals  the  financial  needs  test  was  a^ed  to  the  prc^ani 
in  1981.  Most  program  directors  feel  that  i>y  far  the  maiority  of  The  student^^  admit- 
ted in  the  first  years  of  the  prc^ram  Avould  have  had  no  trouble  meeting  this  test. 
So  the  objection  to  the  criteria  is  not  because  of  its  practical  effects  but  because  it 
changes  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  program.  It  mak^  G*POP  the  one  feder- 
al fellowship  program  on  the  graduate  level  with  a  needs  test.  G'POP  is  also  unique 
in  being  the  one  graduate  level  fellowship  program  for  minorities  and  women;  the 
i^omunction  of  those  two  factors  is  very  unfortunate.  At  the  Nov.  29  session  referred 
to  earlier,  directoi-s  were  at  one  iix  stating  that  the  eligibility  criteria  of  fmancial 
need  had  a  negative  impact  on  the  overall  goals  of  G'POP.  There  ^  were  various 
methods  propo^  to  overcome  this,  but  there  was  a  consensus  that  ;^ng  financial 
need  into  account  as  a  factor  in  making  selections  for  G'POP  awards  was  a  far 
better  method  than  using  it  as  an  arbitary  and  absolute  criteria.  ^ 

The  tiiird  question  put  to  me  by  Chairman  Simon's  letter  was  whether  the  pro- 
gram would  stund  to  benefit  from  a  three  year  grant  period.  This  would  certaiftly  be 
beneficial  if  both  the  authorization- and  appropriation  period  were  for  three  years 
instoxid  of  one  as  is  now  the  case.  It  would  relieve  uncertainty  for  current  students 
as  to  whether  their  second  and  third  year  of  funding^i^  available  and  it  would 
allow  directors  and  faculty  tlie  lead  time  we  need  to  secure  the  best  new  fcitudente. 
There  is  a  criticaF  difference  in  the  years  when  oar  awards  are  aitn^ced  m  the 
late  spring  and  when  we  receive  information  in  January  or  February.  Those  are  the 
montlis  when  the  best  students  receive  oflters.  At  my  own  institution,  two  ot  the 
fields  which  lost  students  last  year  because  awards  came  m  May  have  more  stu- 
dents then  we  can  fund  as  a  result  of  the  announcements  being  made  in  early  Feb- 
ruary. So,  regardless  of  whether  the  grant  period  is  lengthened,  an  early  appropna- 
tion  and  competition  is  critical  for  maximum  program  erfectiven^s.  ] 

The  final  question  asks  me  to  comment  on  my  experience  as  G'POP  director  with 
evaluatitig  the  program^s  effectiveness.  Let  me  first  comjnent  from  my  own  expen- 
ence  with  tiie  University^ of  Minnesota's  prc^ram  and  using  my  definitira  of  eff^^ 
tive^'  That  definition's  primary  element  is  that  students  who  receive  G'TOP  tellow- 

 shkm  graduate  successfully  from  their  progra«is--The  negative  laeasure  of  tliat  is.  to, 

ask  how  mafiy  students  discontinue  their  studio  without  attaining  a  degree.  Cur- 
rently for  the  University  of  MinnesoU  nine  of  55  students  who  were  awaited 
G'POP  fellowships  since  1978  have  discontinued  their  work,  lliis  11%  is  lower  than 
the  estimate  of  'ZB%  which  applies  to  all  graduate  students.  (That  25%  fi^re  is 
based  oj\  the  ratio  of  new  students  enrolled  to  numbers  of  students  who  graduated 
over  a  period  of -10  years,)  /      .    ^  ,/ 

The  other  critical  elcni'ent  for  the  success  of  the  pn^m  is  the  career  experience 
of  its  graduates.  It  is  somewhat  early  to  report  on  this  on  a  broad  scale,  but  perhaps 
a  few  illustrations  would  be  of  help.  These  are  drawn  only  from  the  University  of 
Minnesota  because  I  know  it  first  hand,  but  when  directors  from  schools  across  the 
country  meet,  these  stories  are  repeated  from  every  school.  Many  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  graduates  have  moved  into  the  national  workforce,  including  General 
Mills,  the  l^al  corps  of  the  U.S.  Army,  and  the  privato  practice  of  law  arid  dentist- 
ry Others  are  providing  much  needed  service  to  ethnic  communities.  Three  com- 
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muliities  (Hiuong,  Chicano/and  Black)  are  being  served  by  G*POP  dentil  graduates 
-  '  who  have  located  their  practice  among  them— all  thxf^e  are  women  of  color.  In 
.  Duluth,  Minnesota  a,G*POP  Liwyer— a  wo;tuan  and  a  Chippewa— works  In  a  legal 
aid  office?  which  serves  many  Native  Ainericans.  A  black  horticulturaUst  has  joined 
the  faculty  of  one  of  the  historically  black  colleges  bringing  with  him  his  new  PhD 
and  his  collegial  relationsliipe  with  faculty  at  a  m^or  research  institution— seed  for 
future  collaboration.         .  1  ♦     i  • 

Dr.  Anne  Pruitt,  newly  appointed  as  Associate  Provost  for  Academic  Affairs  at 
Ohio  State*  t^tified  tl>J^^»ubconiniittee  in  November  in  part,  aboiit  ^gpaduation 
.  and  placement  statist^H^^Kl  not  repeat  her  testimony ^  but  simply  add^data  avail- 
able since  that  time.  I^^Ble  at  the  end  of  this  report  shows  a  total  of  147  PhD 
degree*?  awarded  during^Hperiod  1981-82  to  11)83-84  (^83-'84  are  estimates.)  They 
are  distributed  as  followiJr  .  '  . 

Life  Sciences,  56  (38*?ia* 

EngiiieeringyComput^Bfciences,  ^  ^        *  ■ 

Physical  Science,  45''(3jR;). 
Social  Sciences,  14  (9.5%). 
Professions,  10  (6.5%). 
The  total  of  masters  d^re^  attained  in  this  same  period  is  410,  and  ISrstudents 
•   have  rpe^ved  J>D.  degrees.  Counting  graduates  from  earlier  years,  close  to '1,000  fel- 
lows wil^itave  graduated  by  the  end  of  this  academic  year.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
subtitantialj  achievement  for  a  prc^^nfei  only  six  years  old  which  aims  not  oniy^  at 
grotf^  whfch  have  been  historically  outside  of  the  mainstream  in  graduate  and  pro- 
fi^ionai^acation,  but  which  attempts  to  redefine  the  fields  of  study  they  are  pur- 
suin^jSK  well.       "  -  ^ 

CKainnan  Simon  was<good  enough  to  give  me  leeway  to  add  iny  own  remarks.  I 
will  make  only  two.  One  is  a  plea  to  provide  in  the  financi^  realignment  of  the 
program  for  an  increase  in  the  ampunt  made  available  by  the  grant  to  cover  the  ^ 
cost  of  student  tuition  an?or  fee®.  Currently  we  receive  $3,^  for  this  purpose;  a 
figure  which  has  not  incitosed  since  1978.  Although  the  situation  varies  fr<^  one 
institution  to  another,  and  from  one  program  to  another,  there  is  no  scho«i  which 
has  not  ^^l^jJlie  pressure  of  inf1ation>  A  survey  conducted  in  1982  by  the  Council  cf 
graduate  SSpols  in  the  United  States  (CGS)  and  •quoted  in  the  Brademas  report  re- 
veals thatf^%  of  the  schools  surveyed  had*  increased  expenditures  for  minority 
^graduate  students.  We  are  trying  to  use  wliat  r^^urc^  we  fTave  to  meet  the  tweeds; 
however,  those  resources  are  dwindling.  Prt^ams  that  h^ve  to  supplement  the 
$3,900  to  n^eet  the  cost  of  instruction  may  be  forced  out  of  the  G*POP  or  will  have 
sd*Httle  flexibility  in  .meeting  other  stu&nt  needs  that  their  effectiveness  will  be 
greatly  hampered.  An  increase  for  the  cost  of  instruction  in  the  range. of  $5,500- 
<  $6,5(K)  would  be  a  substantial  help.  *  ^  .     *  '  . 

t  sincerely  hope  that  my  last  remarks  will  fall  orf  th€^•ears  of  the  concerted,  but- so 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  ^t  all  let  me  stress  the  importance  of  the  continued 
growth  of  G*POP-  I  stress  both  growth  and  continuation  btscause  as  Dr.  John  Brade- 
m£ls  and  his  commission  observed  the  graduate  education  enterprise  is  generally 
threatened:  *l^t  me  here  ,then  summarize  the  major  causes  of  concern  that  our 
ComniLssion  thembers  concluded  affect  student  financial  assistance  for  graduate 
study  in  the  arta  and  sciences.  First:  There  has  been  an  absolute  decline  in  federal 
stipend  support  at  the  same  iim^  that  national  needs  for  aldvanced^research  and  ex- 
{>ertiiie  are  rising.  Second:  There  haf>  been  a  shift  from  student  aid  to  loans^  a  tihift 
that  dis*uade»  Krany  of  the  best  students  from  pursuing  graduate  degrees^  Tliird: 
Both  of  these  trdndd  especially  discourage  mihoritles  and  women  from  graduate 
^work.'*  In  the  efforts  of  the  education  community  to  asjsess  which  prt^rams  are  most 
suc-cessful  in  assisting  with  the  ^ucation  of  persons*who  are  underreprejjented  at 
least  one  factor  is  clear.  No  prc^am  succeeds  that  lacks  continuity.  I^Vc^rrams  that 
■  sail  tlirougli  the  air  like  comet$— no  mi^tterihow  spectacular  in  the  short  run— have 
V  little  value  if  their  duration  )m  short.  Certainly  we  get  better  i^ea&  a3  we  go  along 
and  modification  is  nec^sary,  but  the  d^triiction  of  a  prc^raini  like  G*P0P  at  this 
stage  would  cost  the  following:  the  loe«  of  ti^tional  visibility  for  this.pn^am;  'the 
frustration  of  faculty  who'  have  worked  iijitife  program  and  est^ibliahed  gOi^Tecruit- 
ing  systenis;  thev  feeling  among  studentl^  Chat  there  is  a  national  consensus  tl^t 
their  work  is  important,  that  they  have  something  ta  contribute;;  and  lose  of  poten* 
tial  from  students  as  young  as  high  school  fr^hmen  who.hav^  heard  of.  thjj3  oppor- 
tunity and^  look  to  it  qs  a  goal  for  which  to  strive. 
This  is  a  program  that  works;  it  allows  students  to  do  what  ^hey  need  most— get 
^  an  education.  It  allows  the  education  community  to  do  what  we  are  mandated  to 
'  do — educate.  That  may  not  sound  fancy,  biit  it  is  as  noble  and  as  low  risk  an  enter* 
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.  prise  as  we  have  availabl^j.  We  appreciate  your  continued  support  aad  interest  on 
behalf  of  G^POP.       -  ^ 

yHK  GHADUa)?S  ASD  PHOFKSSipNAL  OJPFORTUNrrilCS  PKOck^M  (G*K)P) ,  nf  iS^S-SS 

Excluding  the  FY  1984  awards  for  which  we  have  no^/iforittation  a«  yet  on  the 
students  whq  will  be  filling  these  fellowships,  Jiie  fiset  six  yeam  of  awards  show  that 
a  total  of  25*^1  new  fellowships  have  been  awarded  to  student*.  Of  the  totaT  allocated 
for  jthe  six  years,  the  following  underrepr^nt^  gfroups  have  benefitted. 

Blacks  VI  V  «   52 

Hispanics  —   19^ 

Native  American  !  ^   4 

Asian  American  -   4 

Majority  women  "  r.   21 

100 

Overall  56%  of  the  fellowshijfjs  have  been  held  by  women. 

For  the  six  years^  these  students  have  stu4^^  ^  the  foUowiug  acasemic  and  pro- 
feiBsional  axmm:  *  t 

.Engineering  i^.  ^  —  —  ^  ♦   13.3 

Physical  science  ,>....„....:^.,,.;..  i.......   19,0 

Xife  science   19,0 

Social  science  ^  *   12*0. 

Psychology-.  ^  ,   '  6.0 

Arts  and  humanities  ....r...^..r>  .'  .^r-  -   2*0 

Professions: 

Mw  :   12.0 

Business.. ,4,,,..  ^  ,1   (5.5 

Other  ;   6.2 
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Enbugh  time  lias  elapsed  since  197S^  that  sizeable  numbers  of  students  are  grad- 
uating with  advanced  d^rees,  I%r  academic  yeai^  1981-82,  and  1983-^  (est)  a  total 
of  147  students  will  have  graduated  with  doctoral  degrpes,  another  410  with  masters 
'degrees  and  151  with  law  degrees.  Counting  graduates  from  earlier  yew«,  close  to 
1000  fellows  will  have  graduated  by^he  end  of  this  acadejfiiic  year. 

Attached  tables  give  further  details^ 
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G*POP  MASTERS  DEGREES  AND  JD^S  ; 

Touts 

Masters  r.....  ^  ,  ;  174 

io-i^..  :  ^   M 

Toto  :  \  t   m 

PfkLJs   55 

IMS....  ,  ,  :   293 

■  ■  • 

Mr.  Chainnan  and  Members  oLiht  Subcommittee:  For  nmny  yeaj«  I  have  urged 
the  expansion  of  the  cocperalive  Wucaiion  section  gfjthe  Higher  Education  Act.  It  i» 
gratifying  that  the  Subcommittee  has  recospiized  in  its  reauthorization  bill  the  suc- 
cess pf  the  cooperative  model  of  education  ,  at  many  colleges  and  univejisities  across 
the  country,  as  weil  as  the  critical  role  of  the  federal  government,  by  substajiti^y 
increasing  the  level  of  Authorizations^ for  Title  Vllt  '  • 

Even  more  important  thai^  the  increased  opportunity  for  funding,  however,  is  the 
Subcommittee's  detertnination  that  the  most  appropriate  federal  role  for  the  futur^ 
is  to  encourage  the  movenient  toward  ccnnprenensive  programs  of  cboperative  edu- 
cation. Large-scale  cooperative  prc^ains  are  better  equipped  and  staffed  t^  develop 
sophisticated  and  effective^  job  placement  and  job  counselling  procedurei,  to  main- 
tain a  large  and  varied  netwo^  of  bu^n^»es  where  students  can  be  placed  in  jdbs, 
aiid  to  nurture  faculty  support  and  expertise  in  the  cooperative  form  of  education,  - 

The  subajmmittee  has  wisely  decided  that  there  is  ^lso»a  federal  role  in  assisting 
well-establisl^ed,  larges^cale  dooperative  ipstitutions  like  Northeastern  University, 
I>rexel  University,  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Rochest^jr  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology to  create  innovative  patterns  fur  cooperative  education,  such  as  in  interna- 
tional coop,  graduate  school  co-op,  and  industrial  and  profe»eionaJ*retraining  appli- 
cations of  cooj).  Providing  an  inaji^tive  for  thaw?  successful,  comprehensive  coopera- 
tive universiti^  to  C9ntinue  their  development  and  experimentation  is  essential. 

Expansion  of  cooperative  education  as  an  educational  form  and  as  an  efficient 
meajis  of  student  financial  assistance  0m  help  to  lessen  the  effects  of  some  of  the 
periodic  crises  in  higher  education  while  providing  the  natiw  with  workers  who  can 
contribute  productively  to  economic  growth  in  our  society.  Continued  federal  sup* 
port  will  encourage  this  promising  revolution  in  American  education  and  make  cck 
operative  education  available  to  a  larger  segment  of  the  collie  and  university  popu- 
lation. All  of  us  who  are  part  of  the  cooperative  education  movement  in  this  country  ' 
applaud  the  subcommittee  for  its  progressive^approach  to  Title  VIII  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act. 
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PlUIPABKD  StaTKMXNT  OF  NOKMAN  MaNASA,  DiRKCTOR,  THK  WASHINGTON  EDUCATION 

'.J  Project*  InCv 

This  is  a  great  honor  for  me,,  and  I  should  like  tol^egin  by  thanking  Chairman 
Simon  and  bX\  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  explain  this 
project. 

The  tVashington  Education  Project  is  an  academic  program  which-  is  designed  to 
inject  experience  into  the  education  of  college  students  by  piutting  them  to  work 
teaching  reading,  writing,  ai^d  mathematics  to  the  illiterate  popr.^This  is  an  attempt 
to  provide  undeofraduates  with  courses  in  the  liumanities  and  social  sciences  that 
bring  together  the  reality  and  theory  ot  disciplines  such  as  sociology,  educatioiit  eco- 
nomics, and  so  forth. 

Undergraduates  would  enter  this  project  by  n^istering  in  3  credit,  pass/fail  cours- 
ed and  would  tutor  6  hours  per  week  in  selected  community  ^encies,  such  as  public 
schools  and  jails.  In  addition,  the  vmdergraduates  would  meet  each^week  in  a  semi- 
nar with  their  menitoring  professor  where  the  theory  of  the  discijfiline  in  ^frhich  they 
are  n^tered  (for  example,  sociology)  is  explained  in  light  of  their,  experience  in  the 
community.  Since  these  are  elective  courses,  all  undergraduate  nvay  participate,  re- 
gardless of  their  major  field  of  Study, 

The  undergraduates  benefit  in  four  ways: 

First:  lliey^obfiain  real-world  exjjerience  which  gives  them  a  better  understanding 
of  the  humaniti^es  and  the  social  sciences.  *  ^ 

Second:  They  obtain  an  experiential  background  which  will  help  them  to  make  a 
sensible  choice  of  a  ma^r  and  a  career. 

Third:  They,  <*tain  work  experience  which  will  help  them  to  get  a  job  upon  grad- 
uation.     •  V 

Fourth:  They  learn  compassion  b^^  being  comjissionate- 

But  this  project  also  provides  the  kin&of  help  which  the  poor -desperately  need. 
One  must  be  skilled  in  rt^ading,  writing,  and  mathematics  in  order  to  create  wealth 
in  a  technoloijicai  sc^iety.  Without  these  skills,  the  poor  will  always  t^main  poor, 
regardless  of  whatever  other  services  they  may  receive,  and  they  will  not.  obtain 
these  skills  without  long-term,  reliable  tutoring. 

The  undeipraduates  would  provide  this  tutorihg  by  working  in  established  com- 
munity agencies  as  a  supplement  to  education,  programs  that  already  are  in  oper- 
ation in  these  agencies.  Each  undergraduate  would  tujor  on  a  regular  schedule 
throughout  the  semester  (for  example:  Monday,  Wedn^day,  and  Friday  from  9:00  to 
11:00  A.M.),  and  would  sign  in  and  sign  out  for  each  tutoriiig  session. 

^though  these  are  elective  courses-  for  the  collie  students,  making  this  a  volun- 
tary prograin,  once  they  are  enrolled,  t^B  aspect  of  volunteerism  ends  and  they 
must  do  the  6  hours  of  tutoring  each  week.  Academic  credit,  therefore*  guaAntees 
the  attendance  of  the  undergraduates,  and  permits  this  project  to  provide  the  illiter- 
ate of  the  community  with  tutors  who  are  reliable,  competent,  and  abf^lutely  free. 

The  Washington  Education  Pro^  has  eight  m^r  characteristics: 

First<  the  project  described  here  actually  works.  It  is  based  upoit  an  experimental 
-modal  thMt  ran  at  the  Univemty  of  Miami  from  1969  to  1973,  one  that  sent  over 
1,000  undergraduates  to  tutor  in  14  community  agencies.  • 

Second,  college  courses  that  mix  experience  and  theory  at  the  same  time  (that  is 
to  say,  the  kind  of  courses  this  project  describes)  often  offer  undergraduates  a  better 
[  education  than  can  be  gotten  through  traditional  clawoom  lectures.  This,  of  course, 
is  notking  new.  A  mix  of  experience  and  thedly  hds  been  considered  to  be  the  high- 
est form  of  learning  in  Western  culture  since  the  timeof  Galileo. 

Third,  th^  courses  are  not  ^'internships"  for  a  few  select  undergraduates  hut 
elective  cuufses^  making  all  ten  million  undergr^uates  in  the  country  eligible  to 
participatti.  As  a  result,  the.  Nation's  undergraduates  xpay  represent  tw  only  man- 
ageable reeoi^rce  that  can  match  the  countrj^  illiteracy  problem  on  its  own  scale. 
•  Fourth,  it  must  be  said  that  the  traditiottil  cla^room  structure  of  1  teacher  and 
25  students  is  not  working  for  hirge  numbers  of  childrien^' and  adults.  These  p^ple 
need  to  be  taught  by  an  even  older  method  of  instjuction,  that  is  tutoring,  and  it  is* 
tutors  that  this  project  provides. 

Fifth,  \vorking  as  tutors,  undergraduates  woOld  create  vast  amounts  of  new 
wealth,  would  bring -practical  help  to  the  illiterate  poor,  and  would  help  to  heal  the 
wounds  of  the  Nation.  And  this  is  a  burden  that,  even, as  undergraduates,  they  have 
an  obligation  to  bear/ 

Sixth,  this  project  is  not  d^ugned  to  provide  the  poor  with  one  more  subsidy.  This 
project  is  designed  to  transfer  to  the  illiterate  poor  the  power  to  create  wealth,  both 
for  themselves  and  for  the  Nation,  in  the  coming  technological  age.  In  a  word,  liter- 
acy. '  ^       '  •  ■      ■  . 
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Seventh,  since  collugt^  are  atructuraliy  alike,  this  project/ could  be  readily  devel- 
oped at  institutions  of  pofitsecondary  education  ail  ao^oss  th«^ country. 

And  eighth,  this  project  has  two  economies;  One  that  might  be  called  tiie  micro- 
economy  arid  one  that  might  be  called  the  macroeconomy.  The  '*micn)economy"  is 
that  economy  of  operation  which  is  at  the  heart  of  this  project  in  that  there  are  no 
capital  expenditures  to  erect  new  buildings  or  to  rent  storefronts;  there  is  no  outlay 
for  special  boo^  or  instructional  materials;  the  tutors  axe  not  paid— indeed,  they 
pay  tuition  to  take  the  courses  th^at  permit  them  to  do  the  tutoring^  ' 

The  Washington  Education  Project  is*  deigned  to  use  the  buildings  that  already 
exist  (such  as  schools,  jails,  and  head  start  centers),  and  the  books  and  teaching  ma- 
teriids  that  have  already  been  purchased.  In  this  project,  the  classroom  teacher 
would  tell  the  undergraduate  wixich  of  the  students  is  to  be  tutored,'  and  in  what 
subject  and  with  what  book,  and  the  tutoring  takes  pia«e  in  the  back  of  the  class^ 
room  with  the  learning  environment  in  force  and  the  classroom  teaclier  right  there 
ti>  provide  any  help  thai  may  be  necessary. 

Using  this  approach,  the  tutors  do  not  require  "trair^ing"  and  axe  profoundly  ef- 
,    fective  from  virtually  the  first  week  of  the  semester.  And  there  is  nothing  mysteri- 
ous about  this  tutoring  process.  It  is  done«at  the  level  of  helping  the  kids  from  Jthe 
neighborhood  with  their  homework  and  is  an  honorable  method  of  instruction  as  old 
as.  learning  it^If.  Even  Alexander  the  Great  had  a  tutor. 

The  "macroeconomy''  of  tliis  project  is  directly  tied  to  a  historical  change  in  the 
nature  of  work  itself  Since  the  beginning  of  this  country,  millions  of  American 
could  find  honorable  work,  even  if  they  were  barely  literate,  sincfe  they  were  needed^ 
to  lift  and  move,  plant  and  reap  the  things  the  Nation  produced.  Now,  with  this 
work  being  done  by  machines  and  robots,  we  have  large  numbers  of  illiterate  Amer- 
icans who  are  not  so  much  unemployed,  as  they  are  unemployable.  There  is  no 
longer  any  choice  but  to  train  these  people  in  the  literacy  that  is  required  for  the 
creation  of  wealth  in  the  modem  age.    -  -  . 

To  do  this,  tutoring,  we  have  ten  million  qpdergraduat^  who  constitute  a  vast, 
untapped  resource,  who  consume  great  amountjs  of  public  subsidy,  and  who  create 
virtually  no  wealth  while  they  are  in  college.  Through  a  project  of  the  sort  d^ribed 
here,  undergraduates  would  cr^te  massive  new  wealth  by  transferring  literacy  to 
the  itliteratf^  poor  all  across  America,  and  world  empower  these  people  to  create 
wealth  over  the  course  of  a  workitig  lifefime.  And  the  undergraduates  would^l^ 
then^selves  a  btjtter  education  in  the  bat^ain. 

As  a  last  word,  it  should  be  pointed  out  thai  much  that  has  gone  wrong' in  Ameri- 
can  education  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  fault  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Many 
people,  adults  as  well  as  children^  are  simply  unable  to  learn  in  a  class  witii  26  or  30 
otl^r  students.  They  require  the  sort  of  individual  attention  that  tutors  can  provide, 
but  tluit  the  classroom  teacher  simply  cannot,  A 

If  this  project  provides  a  classroom  teacher  with  2  undei^aduat*^  working  as 
tutors,  the  undergraduates  will  produce  120  hours  of  tutoring  over  the  length  of  a 
semester.  The  tutors  would  be  completely  reliable,  and  accountable,  kiid  ahsoluteJy 
free. 

And  the*lutors  are  profoundly  effective.  Asihe  principal  of  a  school  for  emotional- 
ly disturbed  adolescents  in  the  Miami  prc^am  has  written: 

^  ^'The  ^Service  that  the  tutors  perform  is  irreplaceable.  They  bring  a  vital  freshness 
and  objectivity  to  our  students'  situation,'which  is  often  lost  with  X^olunteer'  organi- 
zations, Their'^help  makes  pc^ible  the  individual  attention  ^nd  instruction  that  our 
Students  need.  Because  of  these  facwrs,  our  remedial  reading  students  have^  had 
reading  level  gains  of  ofie  to  two  y^ars  within  a  three  to  five  mortth  peric  '  ' 
^u^ora/^P.  "(F'mphasis  supplied.)  *j 

1  have  mentioned  that  2.  undei:graduatea  would  produce  120  hour*  of  lut 
semester,  A  thousand  undergraduates,  however,  would  produce  60,000  hour^  ^ 
toring  a  semester  for  any  school  system  that  needed  the  help.  And  100,000  under- 
graduates would  produce  ,6,000,000  hours  of  tutoring  a  semester— all  across  the 
Nation,  with  every  single  hour  accounted  for, 

>^  And  this  is  something  which  is  able  to  be  done,  Mr,  Chairman,  since  100,00(>  un- 
dergraduates is  only  one  percent  of  the  ten  million  collie  students  in  the  Nation  • 
who  must  take  elective  courses  to  get  a  degree. 

If  I  mny,  Mr.  Cliairman,  Td  like  to  submit  remainder  of  n^^  remarks  for  the 
record.  Thank  you. 

The  maj/i  justification  ioz  tiiis  project,  however,  is  not  that  it  creates  wealth,  but 
that  it  teaches  undergraduates  things  they  need  to  know  which  cannot  be  learned  in 
Uie  classroom  alone.  It  is  contended  here  that  experience  is  the  ''sine  qua  non''  of 
much  of  education,' and  that  this  project  i^ermits  undergraduates  to  participate  in 
the  '^realityV  of  the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences  as  they  exist  beyond  the 
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campus  walls*  It  is  this  experience,  together  with  the  reflection  and  analysis  proviJ' 
ed  in  weekly  seminars  with  the  monitoring  professors,  that  is  essential  to  a»»  under- 
standing of  what  these  disciplines  "have  to  te&ih. 

Although  the  undergraduates  in  this  project  do  tutoring  in  community  agencies,  it 
is  their  steady  participation  ift  jails  and  ghetto  «schooIs  over  a  prolonged  period  of 
time  that  lays  the  groundwork  for  an  understanding^  of  the  disciplii>e  in  which  thf\ 
undergraduate  has  registered.  Undeigraduate®  in  this  project  do  not  '*survey*'  eo^i- 
•tnunity  residents  or  conduct  "studies"  about  them.  Instead,  the  undergraduate 
enter  iAto  the  lives  of , the  illiterate  poor  thro^h  the  medium  of  fractions  and  s^ll- 
lUg.  It  is  the  tutorial  process,  rather  than  arms-length  reserch,  tha^  creates  gei!uine 
achievement  and  ^  cpmnion  bond  of  understanding  between  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
th^  infjrm  and  the  well,  the  imprisoned  and  thejree. 

In  addition, 'this  project  reverses  the  traditional  roles  in  the  training  of  under- 
graduate since  it  places  the  undergraciuates  in  an  ^'active''  role  as  learners,  rather 
than  having  them  fulfjll  the  "passive''  role  of  sitting  in  (Sassrooms  listening  to  lec-  ^ 
tures.  Undergraduates  in  this  project  obtain  knowledge  through  what  they  "do"  in 
the  community,  together  'with  wha£  they  **hear"  in  the  weekly  seminars  with  their 
professors.  As^direct  consequence,  the  traditional  role  of  the  college  faculty  is  alj9o 
changed.  Th^y  do  not  take  on  the  '^active''  role  of  lecturing  to  classes,  but,  instead, 
take  the  position  of  one  who  "guides"  the  undergradiiates  through  the  learning  ex- 
perience these  courses. providjs.  ^     '  ( 

A  word  might  be  said  here  a6out  the  education  that  is  obtained  by  the  people 
the  community  agencie«i  who  are  tutored  through  this  project;  t 

F*irst:  This  project  provides  comniunity  residents  with  r^ular  and  competefeit 
training  in  the  use  of  letters  and  numbers,  skills  that  they  must  have  if  they  are  ito 
be' employable  in  a  technological  society,  - 

Second:  People  who  are  tutored  in  this  project  learn  the  most  basic  lesson  of  all, 
which  js  that  they  are  capable  of  learning.  Most  of  us  take  this  for  granted.  To  the 
illiterate  poor,  however,  who  often  have  had  a  difficalt  timejin  school,  this  is  the 
lesson  that  Inust  be  learned  before  anything  else  ca3>  be  mastered. 

Third:  The  tutors  transfer  other  kirfds  of  lejisons  to  those  they  tutor,  such  as  the 
values  of  punctuality,  neatness,  and  hard  work.  To  be  employable,  these  lessons  are 
as  ixnportant  as  any  other. 

Fourth:  The  community  residents  learn  something  of  their  own  importance  as 
people,  which  is  demonstrated  by  the  day-after-day  attendance  of  the  tutoi^  from 
the  unixi^rsity.  After  all,  if  the  community  people  were  not  important,,  the  tutors 
simply  wouldn'tvbother  to  show  up. 
When  this  project  is  in  operation  at  a  college,  it  would  have  five  main  parts: 
First:  The  project  director — since  this  is  an  acadeix0c  program,  the  project  director 
would  be  a  member  of  the  university  faculty  and  would  have  n^ponsibility  for  the 
over-all  operation  of  the  project.  Among  other  things,  the  project  director  vyould 
match  university' departments  with  community  agencies  which  have  some  relation, 
to  *the  department's  tleld  of  study.  These  matchings,  of  course,  would' require  the 
approval  of  the  departments  tha*  are  otYering  the  courses.  (The  aCtlial  courses  used 
at  the  University  of  Miami,  by  tiie  w^,  were  40<)  and  500  level  courses,  called  '^in- 
dependent  study",  ^'directed  readings'',  and  ''special  topics".  These  courses  were  al- 
ready in  the  univensity  bulletin  and  were  taken  for  3  credits  and  on  a  '^pass/fair' 
basis.)  *  * 

Second:  The  faculty  representatives — these  aw  college  faculty  members  who  mon- 
itor the  vindf?r^radtiate8  and  meet  with  them  each  week  in  seminars  where  they  pro-* 
vide  the  theoretical  background  for  the  students'  expt^rience.  in  the  community,  as 
well  as  supervision,  review,  advice  and  evaluation.  The  faculty  representatives  also 
make  site  visits  and  award  academic  credit.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that,^as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  students  who  do  the  required  course  work  are  awarded  academic 
^ft-edit.  However,  the  decision  to  award  credit  remains  with  the  college  iaculty. 

Third:  The  student  coordinators — ^these  undergraduate  already  have  had  one  se- 
mester's experience  in  the  project  as  a  regular  student.  They  are  then  asked  by  the 
projt»ct  director  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  an  individual  com- 
munity agency,  such  as  the  Dade  County  Stockade.  They  schedule  work  hours  for 
the  undergraduates  at  that  agency,  arrange  transpottation,  keep  attendance 
recoriis,  and  help  establish  effective  tutoring  situations.  In  the  operation  of  an 
iigency^  the  student  coordinator  does  most  of  the  iegwork.  The  time  required  of  a 
college  faculty  member  or  agency  representative,  therefore,  is  about  4-6  hours  per 
^week.  The  student  coordinators  meet  each  week  with  the  project  director  to 
'raiu^w  matters  at  their  agency,  particularly  the  attendance  of  the  undergraduates. 
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,  Fourth:  The  agency  repretjentatives— Tht^  am  stalY  members  appointed  by  the 
head  of  the  community  agency  who  have  primar>^  responsibility  for 'the  effective 
placement  of  each  college  student  within  the  agency.  -  ' 

Fifth:  The  participating  collie  students— those  who  enroll  in  the  course  and 
choose,  from  a  list  of  community  agenci^  provided  at  registration,  where  they  wUI 
tutor  for  the  i^w^e^ter. 

There  are  several  "other  operational  aspec^  of  this  project  that  should  be  men- 
tioned: • 

•  First,  no  one  would  be  required  to  participate,  Individual  departments  within  a 
I  university  would  vote  to  olTer  th^  courses,  which  the  undergraduates  would  take 

as  ^'electivea**,  rather  thap  ^'required"  courses. 

In  the  community  agenciS,  particularly  the  public  schools,  classroom'  teachers 
would  not  liave  tutors  assigned  ^  theip  autonSitically,  but  would  have  to  request 
then?  from  thein  school  priacipal.  In  Mikmi,  the  .principal  would  announce  at  a  fac- 
ulty meeting  that  tutors  were  available,  and  those  teacht?r»  who  wanted  tutors  in 
their  classroom  simply  raised  their  hands.  ^ 

Second,  this  project  is  dedS^ed  to  do  tutoring'  in  the  community,  which  is  to  say 
that  there  are  many  things  it  do€«  not  do.  M  far  as  the  community  is  concerned, 
the  under^fraduates  are  not  there:  (1)  to  help|pe6ple  gt?t  food"  stamps  or  legal  serv- 
ices, (2)  to^  Negotiate  landlord-tenant  dispute,  (y^  to  engage  in  t>olitic^l  or  labor  orga- 
nization, \4)  to  "reform''  the  community  institutions  in  which  the  undergrmduatee 
work. 

•  As  far  as  the  community  institutions  themselves,  particularly  the  schools,  are  con- 
cerned, the  undergraduate^  in  this  project  are  not:  (1)  teacher  assistants  or  interns, 
(2)  they  are  not  there  to  correct  papers,  or  to  be  cafeteria  monitors,  or  to  do  office 
work  for  the  priiicipal. 

Tlie  umJergradUates  are  in  th^  agenda  ^  transfer  to  -the  illiterate  pbor  the 
power  to/creat<?  wealth  in  the  technological  age,  that  is,  reading,  writing,  and  math-^ 
em«tics/With  the  exception  of  the  occasional  clwm  field  trip,  the  undergraduates  do 
tutoring  and  only  tutoring. 

Third,  it  must  be  pointed*  out  that  this  is*  a  simple  project,  and  it  works  precisely 
i)ecause  it  is  simple.  Its  basic  in^^redients  are  reliable  tutoi«  .working  in  established 
community  agencies  under  the  direct  supervision. of  the  Classroom  teacher. 

Beware  of  those  who  love  to  complicate  tilings.  After  I  had  explained  the  project 
to  a  group  in  Washington  recently,  ,  ,  .  here  the  Winebago/computer  story. 

Fourth,  the  project  is  designed  not  to  waste  imyones  time,  particularly  that  of  the 
university  faculty  or  the  agency  representative.  The  key  ingredient  here  is  the  stu- 
^en*  coordinator  who  manages  an  individual  community  agency^  seeing  to  it  that 
the  undergraduates  at  that  agency  know  where  to  go,  ani  who  ^  see,  and  what  to' 
do.  The  ^coordinators  handle  scheduling,  transportation,  and  communications.  They 
keep  attendance^ecords  and  set  up  the  weekly  seminars  with  the  prof^sora.  All 
this  is  to  say  that  thi^  perform  the  essential  day-to-<Jay  leg  work  which  neither  the 
professors  nor  the  agency  staffs  have  time  fort 

To  siftnmarize,  it  is  the  premise  of  this  project  that  working  as  a  tutor  in  a  ghetto 
schdol,  or  in  a  jail,  or  in  a  migrant  camp  provider  the  undergraduate  with  an  under- 
standing of  economics,  sociology^  edufcation,  management,  philosophy  and  so  forth 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  these  discipline  and  which  can  only  be  gotten  through  this 
sort  of  experience.  Combined  with  weekly  seminars  with  university  faculty,  these 
courses  provide  the  undergraduates  with  a  ^'guided  experience  ,  rather  than 
Random  experience  without  reflection,  or  endless  classroom  theory,  without  ihe 
touchstone  of  reality.  As  an  economics  professor  from  the  Miami  prc^am  has  writ- 
ten!      '  •  . 

''This  practical  esi^jferience  gave  the  undei^raduates  insights  into  social  realiti^ 
which  would  have  been  nearly  impossible  to  impart  in  a. pure  cjassroom  etlvkon- 
ment,  and  t^is  also  made,  them  think  much  more  critically  about  many  concepts 
which  they  had  encountered  on  a  purely  intellectual  level  Coming  from  a  quit«  ai> 
stract  discipline  like  economics,  I  found  this  particularlyiifrtrtifying/' 

'It^  should  also  be  pointed  out  that,  mnce  this  project  transfers  literacy  to  the  illit-^ 
erate  poor,  it  is  a  direct  application  of  the  axiom  of  the  "greater  good";  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  better  to  teach  someone  how  to  fish  than  it  is  to  simply  give  them  a 
fish.  ^  * 

About  10-15%  of  the  undergraduates  who"  enrolled  each  semester  dropped  out  . 
within  the  first  3  w^ks.  Those  who  remained  generally  completed  th^  course.  t 

I  should  also  like  tp  mention  that  this  project  is  preparing  for  development  on  a 
natioMi  scale,  l^i^red  packet"  has  twa  operational  outlin^Vhich  have,  been  dis- 
tributdd  to  43  news^ipers  across  tlie  counlr>»  with  a  vie\^  to  starting  this  project  in 
the  citiets.,  whore  these  newspapers  are  published.  '  ' 
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(a)  Letter  from  the  head  luf  9  Minroi  agency,  ^      ,        -  ^ 

(b)  The  course  requirem0ht«,        .  ;      '  . 

(c)  Departments  in  the  Miami  pro^ram^  « 

(d)  Cbimiumty  ^encies  where  the  undergraiuates  tutored. 

,    '  SUICMON  PKOGRAH 

The  SUMMON  Program  has  been  functioriing  at  J.RE,  Lee  Center  for  more  than 
five  fikemesters.  The  tutocs  have  been  under  the  supervision  of  a  Uiuver»ity  Profefr- 
8or,  Student  Coordinator,  and  our  achoof^  Beading  Director. 

The  tutors  work  in  one-to-one  gituations  with  our  emotionally  disturbed,  jimior 
high  student*.  They  are  remediating  those  $tud«^ta  who  are  reading  on  primer  to 
third' grade  levels.  Their  two«fold  objectives  are  to  «»tabli«h  rapport  with  strong 
interpersonal  relationships  and  to  remediate  the  deficit  reading  skills,  ^  * 

Since  all  of  the  tutons  are  freshmen  through  juniors  and  hai^^  'had  no  pripr  leach- 
ing experiencei|,  our  program  is  so  structured  as  to  allow  them  freedom  for-innova- 
tive  technique  wij;Hin  a  framework  of  accepted  educational  practices,  Thfey  are  in- 
structed in  the  use  of  our  reading  methods  and  materials  by  the  Bemedial  Heading 
teacher  ^and  the  University  advisor,  In  addition,  the  tutors  ^ meet  in ^  bimonthly 
evening  sessions  to  discuss  interpersonal  and  instructional  dynami<»  with  our  tmth- 
er  and  the  advisor.'  \ 

The  tutors?  work  with  their  students  for  one  forty  minute  period  each  school  day. 
They  haye  continued  "to  be  extremely  coriscientioite  about  meeting  their  schedules. 
The  service  that  the  tutors  perform  is  irreplaceable.  They  bring  a  vital  freshness 
and  objectivity  to  our  students^  situatioiH  which  ig  often  lost  with/Volunte^r-  oiga- 
n{zations.^Their  help  makes  poe^le  the  iniHvidual  attention  and  instruction  thai 
our  students  so  need.  V, 

Because  of  these  factors,  our  remedial  reading  students  have,  had  reading  level 
gains  of  one  to  two  years  within  a  three  to  five  month  period  of  tutorage*  Since  .w« 
have  a  real  need  for  the  SUMMON  people,  in  providing  a  mojie,  comprehensive  and 
effective  program  for  our  students,  Lee  Center  tries  to  be  the  first  in  liiae  when  this 
tutors  are  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  a  seinesiter.  ^  '  \ 

WKiAT  A  STUnixT  m  THE  WASHINGTON  KDUCATION  PiUWKer  IS  K«QUniSD  TO  DO 

J  Undergraduate©  who. participate  in  this  project  do  so  by  enroUixog  in  a  3  credit, 
pass/fail,  elective  course  in  one  of  several  university  department*.  In  order  to  re- 
cfeive  academic  credit,*  students  in  the  Miami  project  (1969-1973)  were  requiiied  to: 
"  (I)  Tutor  B-hours  each  week  for  the  seniester,  / " 

(2)  Attend  one  seminar  with  their  supervising  professor  each  ^eek, 

(3)  Submit  a  one-page  report  each  three  weeks.  , 

(4)  Maintain  a  private  journal  of  'their  ^periencefi, 

(5)  Submit  a  final  paper  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  ' 

*  maiBnjTY  ^  ^ 

All  university  students,  with  the  exception  of  first  semester  fterfimen,  were  eligi- 
ble to  take  these  courses  several  tyn^  duriiig  their  undergraduate  career*  It  did  not 
matter  what  their  vxajor  fiejd  of  study  was.  ' 

uNivsusrrv  nsPAimtsitrrs  mAT  Mtcurr  smuticipats  n<}  this  project  ^ 

University  departments  that  participate  in  this  project  would  roister  undergrad- 
uates in  3  credit  course,  taken  as  electives  and  on  a  pass/fail  basis*  Participating 
departments  n^ght  include^  Sociology,  *(2)  Economics,  '(S)  Speech,  •(4)  jEUemen- 
iary  Education,  *(5)  Edu<^ttional  I^ychoiogy,  *.(6)  Education:  Administxation  and 
Curriculum,-  (7)  Psychology,  *(S)  American.  .Studiai,  (9)  Philosophy,  MO)  'Maivage- 
ment,  ^(ID'Geography.  ^ 

&KPH£S£NTATIV£  COlUCUNrrV  AGSlNCnCS 

-"Collie  students  In  this  project  do  tutoring  and  they  can  do  it  efTectiveFy  in  almost 
any  community  setting.  iJelow  is  a  repn^ntative  list  of  4«encies  from  the  Miami 
projcict:  ' 


*  l>dpsrtment«  that  participated, in  tht  Mitou  project  (19^^7()). 
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(1)  'The  After  School  Houde-^a.  community  schcx>l  for  young  chil^iren  in  the  imprcv  : 
verished  area  of  South  Miami,  '  - 

(2)  Boystovm— a  homei  for  dependent  boya  maintained  by  the  Cathoiic  Archdiocese 
of  Miami.   ,  _  \  i 

(3)  Gainer  Junior  High  School— an  integrated,  county /school!  for  sevAith  and 
eighth  gfracjers.  1 

(4)  The  Dade  County  Jail— liiemcy  training  in  the  men's  divi&ioi.  - 

*    '  ^a^l^^         County  Jail— literacy  training  in  the  women's  diviJfon.     »  ^ 

_.{6)  The  Dade  County  Stockade— sentenced  prisoner*  were  prepared  to  take  the 
btate  High  School  Equivalency  Examination.  f 

(7)  Haven 'School  for  .the  Handicapped— a  private  facility  fo 
capped  children  and  adolwjcenta.  1 

(8)  J.RE,  Lee  Community  School— a  county  school  for  emotioniaiy  disturbed  ado- 
lescent. ;  .  I 

(9)  Mont^aari  Residential  Treatment  Center  and  Clinical  School— a  private  facili- 
ty for  emotionally  disturbed  adolescents.  •  T    •  - 

^  *   .         ^^^^  Aiban's  Day  Nursery— a  day  care  center  in  the  Blac^  community  ^f  Co- 
conut Grove:  V  ^  '   T   ,  * 

^^^^  Miami  Junior  High  School— a  pewly  integrated  courity  school. 
^  {l^)  bpectnim  House— a  private,  tt^d&tiai  treatment  center  ifor  people  addicted 
to  hard  d^^.  ^         :    •  f  t 

(13)  Tuckt?r  Elementary-a  newlf  jnt^ated  county  school  for  krades  K-4. 

(14)  Dadea>unty  yt^uOi  Hall— a 'detention  center  for  juvenil^^^  / 

•       ■.      ■  -    —  ■     r,  ■  A  ,.' 

ARICB  SxATKMliNt  OF  RoY  L.  WOOUOBIDGK,  VlCK  PSKSmKNT,  TOR  COOPKlA'nVK 

Mr,  Chairman  and  distinguished  members  of  the  subcommittee:  My  name  is  Boy 
-        U  Wwldndge.  I  am  Vice  President  for  Cooperative  Education  aft  Northeastern  Uni- 
vereity,  the  nation's  larg^  private  university  and  also  the  largest  cooperative  edu- 
^  cation  institution  of  higher  learning.  I  am  also  former  president  and  current  vice 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  National  Commission  fbr  cooperative  Edu- ' 
cation,  a  nonp.rofit  organijsaticn  founded  in  1962^  to  advance  the  jcause  of  cooperative 
^    education.  *  /  1  V 

I  come  lyfore  you.  today  speak  to  the  i»sue  of  reauthorization  of  Title  VIII  of 
the  Amended  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  on  behalf,  of  President  Kenneth  G. 
Kyder  ot  Nprtheastern  University.  He  regrets  that  he  cquld  noit  appear  here  t^xiay 

petson  but  ateked  me  to  submit  the  accompanying  statement  on  his  behalf. 

Frpm  rny  point 'of  view,  Mri  Chairman,  you  are  tp  be  iiighly  commended  for  your 
wisdom  andwisiou  in  recommending  reauthori?:ation  with  a  vieVv  toward  ^ponding 
access,  enhancing  quality,  and  improving  program  efficiency  while  fulfilling  the  at>- 
propnate  i^ederai  role  in  higher  education.  T^Ue  VIII  should  be  reauthori^jed  as  a 
separate,  hpe  item  within  th6  Higher  Education  Act  for  a  full  fiv^year  period.  Coop^ 
erative  education  i^  much  too  important  in  meeting  .the  needs  of  our  nation's  youth 
in  higher  ed^cat3on  to  allow  ita  funding  for  growth  tb  be  jedpardized  by  elimination  ' 
of  Its  hne  item  status. 

For  those  members  of  the  Subcommittee  who  may  be  ijnfamili^r  with  postsecond- 
^         ary  coopetative  education,  it  Is  im  educ^^tional  strategy  which  formally  combines 
academic  study  with  productive  work.  It  was  initiated  in  1906  by  Herman  Schnei- 
.  ■  ■  r-       der,  ^  imiversity  of  Cincinnati  engineering  professor,  as  a  way  of  suppl«im^nting 
.    .   theory  with  actual  work  expen^nce.  SiAce  many  studenU  worked  part-time  anyway/ 
this  novel  approach  allowed  students  to  earn  money  in  a  job  that  would  enhance 
their  educational  experience.  -        ^  ^ 

Today  over  900  colleges  have  adopted*  the  cooperaftve  education  plan  to  meet  the 
needs  of  thejr  students.  A*  a  result  of  t>ver  75  year?  of  experience,  educaton^  em- 
'  ployci^,  and  students  have  concluded  Uiat  there  are  many  benefits  that  r^ult  from 
participation  m  cooperative  education  not  only  for  cooperative  education  student^ 
but  also  for  coHeges,  employers;  and  ultimately,  society. 

(M'^of  tht  major  r4a§^  students  participate  in  cooptJrative  education  is  to  en^ 
,   hance  their  fcareer  development.  Tliey  want  to  be  awari^of  what  is  involved  in  their 
chosen  careef^nd  the>%  may  want  to  try  various  co-op  jobs  if  they  are  not  sure  what 
career  they  wish  to  pursue.  They  also  wish  to  aojuire  skills  and  experience  related 
to  their  career  objectivi^.  " 

o  ^  ■     ."       "  '  '-  ^     ■  ■ 
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Students  also  choose  coop  pn^ams  so  th^y  can  have  a  better  chance  to  fmd 
meaningful  employment  after  graduation.  A  number  of  national  stiidies,  which  com- 
pared the  experie^ices  of  co^p  and  noncoop  alumni  found  that  significantly  more  of 
the  coop  alumni  ^  felt,  welMnformed  about  poetgraduation  job  opportunities  and 
highly  prepaxed  for  their  fir^t  job.  Graduates  of  co-op  programs  are  more  likely  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  the  workplace,  greater  certainty  about  their  career 
choice,  and  more  experience  in  the  skills  involved  in  searching  for  a  jd).  They  also 
have  the  opportunity  to  determine,  in  a  non-threatening  ^tuation,  whether  they 
want  to  work  for  a  company  after  graduation.  On  the  average,  40  percent  of  coop 
students  continue  to  work  for  their  former  coop  employer  after  graduation. 

Another  major  benefit  realized  by  coop  students  is  financial.  The  salary  earned-* 
by  coop  students  helps  to  defray  the  costs  of  going  to  coU^e,  Cooperative  education 
income  varies  according  to  a  number  of  factorsjf  including  academic^ major,  ntmiber  - 
of  terms  with  the  same  coop  employer,  geographic  region  and  type  of  employing 
organizatipn.  A  1982  study  foujEid  that  coop  students  in  four-year  liberal  Bits  pro- 
grams earned  an  average  of  $87o/month  and  engineering  coops  earned  approxi- ' 
mately  $1100/month.  Other  majors  earned  salaries  that  ranged  between  t^jKje*  two 
Jigurffe  and  coop  studrtats  in  two-year  colleges  tended  to  earn  a  little  lees  ner 
'month.  This  income  can  obviously  have  a  significant  impact  by  making  i\  p6sSbl^ 
for  many  people  to  attend  coU^  who  otherwise  might  not  be  able  to  afford  t^  do 
SO-  ^ 

Cooperative  education  is  unique  in  its  approach  to  integrating  theory  and  prac- 
tice. As  students  prt^jreitti  through  a  cooperative  program,  they  are  likdy  to  perceive 
tlie  relevance  of  theii^  studies- and  become  more  motivated  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. Some  individuals,  who  ^  uncertain  of  their  ability  to  succeed  in  coU^e,  per- 
form well  on  their;  c^>:dp  jobs  and  gai^  the  extra  confidence  needed  to  perform  well 
in  their  studies.  D^ta  from  two  studies  of  enginSering  studen^  found  that  coop  stu- 
dent^ when  compared  to  an  academically  similar  group  of  noncoop  students,  per- 
form better  academically;  i.e.,  have  higher  cumulative  grade  index*  fail  f<^er  cours- 
es, and  attain  hig&er  scores  on  their  Graduate  Record  Examinatipna. 

Cooperative  education  helps  students  to  mature.  The  addition  <rf  cooperative  work 
experience  to  the  traditional  coll^  curriculum  broadens  the  opportunity  to  develop 
interpersonal  skills.  By  meeting  supervisors  and  fellow  workers  of  different  back-, 
grounds,  the  student  Icams  a  great  de^  d^out  getting  along  with  JJeople.  Further, 
the  work  ea^rience  provides  new  opportunixifis  for- independent  action  and  to  make 
decisiohs-an^  obs^e  th^  consequences.  ThS^helps  a  student  develop  a  stronger 
sense  of  selfoonfidSice  aEfl  responsibiiity.  ^     ^  ♦  ^ 

Although  each  student /and  each  cooperative  education  experience  is  unique,  th^^ 
following  quote  from  a  sttident  at  the  University  of  Detroit  em^i*^  expe-* 
rience  can  mean  to  a  stadent:  .  .  coop  forced  me  into  a  sort  of- self-eearch,  and  I 
b^an  to  consider  seri^ly  questions  that  I  had  never  reaijl^  thought  about  before. 
Through  cooip  I  began  to  realize  the  values  of  my  liberal  educati^  and  the  real 
lessons  it  teachefi.^' 

\   

INfcmTtrnONAt  BKNKFtrS 

I  ». 

Many  college©  pron^ote  their  cooperative  education  programs  as  a  means  of  re- 
cruiting students  to  the  college.  Institutions  actively  sell, their  coop  programs  as  an 
'  integral  part  of  theix'  Admissions  effort,  e.g.,  in  sUde^ows  an<brochures  for  pro- 
spective students.  For  some  pn^grams,  data  show  that  studeritij  att^jnd  a  particular 
college  primarily  so  they  can  participate  in  cooperative  education. 

Once  students  are  attending  a  coll^eand  participating  in  a  coop  program,  there 
is  evidence  which  indicates  they  are  more  likely  to  remain  at  the  collie  and  gradu- 
ate. Since  retention  of  students^  is  a  concern  for  most  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion, enhanced  retention  rate  is  a  major  benefit.  _  ' 

Another  advantage  experienced  by  college®  with  «M>p  programs  is  that  curricu- 
lum dm  be  kept  relevant  and  current  by  having  ongoing  dialogue  with  employers. 
Students 'coming  back  from  coop  jobs  may  raise  questions  in  class  about  new  tech- 
niques, theorik,  or  equipment.  Employers  let  coli^e  staff  know  whether  students 
are  adequately  prepared  for  the  workplace,  from  technical  knowledge  to  work  skills 
to  basic  skills  in  reading  and  writing- 

A  few  of  the  large  and  well-established  cooperative  education  progranod  have  real- 
ized a  financial  benefit  by  their  participation  in  cooperative  educatisn.  Since  ap- 
proximately half  of  the  student  body  is  off-campus  on  coop  at  any  given  tune,  the 
'  institution  is  able  to  accommodate  more  students  With  the  same  resources.  ^ 
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Cooperative  education  students  eT«  excellent  employees.  The  overwhelming:  na^or-- 
ity  of  employers  believe  that  coK>p  students  perform  as  well  as  .or  even  better  than 
r^lar  enaployees  performihg-  comparable-  duties  and  that  productivity  increase 
from  one  co^p  term  to  the  next.  Thus  employer  benefits  increase  for  the  many  s^- 
dents  who  stay  with  the  kime  company  for  more  than  one  term. .      *  * 
In  addition  to  competently  accomplishing  a  job,  co-op  st^udent^  help  employers  by 
freeing  higher  level  and  bgher  paid  full-time  workers  to  perform  more  complex 
.        tasks.  Work  timt  is  routine  for  full-time 'employed  may  be  intefesti^  and  impor- 
tant for  eptry-level^workers  such  as  coop  students.  In  feet,  70  percent  of  a  sample  of 
'      employers  in  the  New  York  City  area  agreed  that  "participation  in  cooperative  edu- 
0  cation  pi^videe  us  with  greater  flexibility  in  manpower  allocation  of  regular  person- 
^    nel."  Hiring  coop  students  to  work  on  special  projects,  or  during  pesSt  work  load 
^  periods  is  another  example  of  how  participation  in  co-op  can  generate  released  time 
for  fulhtime  staff.  Using  coop  students  enables  employers  to  make  optimal  use  of 
their  fullrtime  staff  while, assuring  that  the  work  gets  done  in  a  timely  and  efl«ctive 
manner;  .  „  *        ^  • 

Somf  researchers  have  found  that  coop  student*  have  a  positive  effect  on  the  mo- 
/         tivation  and  enthusiasm  of  ttieir  regular  employees.  A  quote  from  a  self-study  of  the  - 
Georgia-Lockheed  w>p  pn^aili  explains:  'The  infusion  of  bright,  young  people 
#    from  an  educational  environment  can  provide  many  ideas  and  viewpoints  Which  can 
^  refreshing  and  stimulating.'*      '       '  ,  ^ 

One  of  the  most  compelling  reasons  for  employer  participation  in  cooperative^u-*- 
cation  is  the  potential  to  effectively  screen,  select^  and  recruit  stddents  for  perma- 
nent .employment  after  graduation.  Research'  confinns  that  many  employers,  par- 
ticularly large  orj^anicaUons,  participate  in  coop  because  they  believe  this  is  ojx  ef- 
fective way  to  recruit  highly  qualified  employ^.  Cooperative  education  provides 
^  employers  with  air  excellent  naeans  of  ey^uatajg  prospective  candidates  in  a  non*  ' 
threatening  maij^er-  CkAp  serves  as  a  period  of  trial  employment  without  either 
party, having  to  make  a  long-term  commitmenr  ancj  with  both  parties  having  the 
opportunity  to  look  each  oth^r  over  so  as  to  make  a  suitable  match. 
'    A  numj>cr  of  studias  provide  evidence  that  coop  is  indeed  a  Valuable  recruitment  # 
tool.  One  study  found  that:  - 
^    .       (1)  The  median  number  of  job  offens/numfaer  of  candidate®  int«rviewed  for  the 

•  job— ^s  nine  tirfits  higher  for  cpop  candidal*^  ihan  for  oj^er  recent  college  gradu- 
•  ■  •  ates.  Go-^  students  have  already  been  prescreened  prior  to  ail'  employment  inter- 

,  view  and  so  valuble  time  is  not  wasted  interviewing  candidates  who  are  unlikely  to 

♦  be  q\j^ified  for  the  job.  *  ^.    '  ^ 

(2)The  higher  ratidof  job  acceptance^ number  of  offers  made"  for  co-^p  candidates 
194%)  as  comi^red  ta  other  candidate  (58^^?)  suggests  tiiat  the  pT?;gpective  employee 
who  was  a  coop  student  has  also  used  tl^e'coop  experience  to  determine  interest  in 
.  the  company.  • 
'     (3)  the  ''recruiting  yield*'— the  number  of  adceptances/number  of  candidates  inter-, 
,  viewed— was  thirteescutimes  as  high  for  co^p  candidate  (40%)  as  for  other  recent 
college  graduates  (3*^).  \ 

Employers  whp  used  cooperative  .^ucation  as  a  recruitment  tool  will  tyjjically  be 
^  ^  ^  able  to  hire  about  40  percent  of  their  coop  students  as  full-time  employees.  JTiis^ 
figure  can  be  even  higher,  depending  up<m  the'Jffle  of  co-op  plan.  Inde^,  some  com- 
'  panics  and/or  some  departments  within  lai^e  organissations  will  only  hire  employ- 
ees that  they  have  had  the  opportunity  io  pre-screen  through  the  cooperative  educa- 
tion program.  Other  complies  use  the  co<jp  pro^pTmi  as  an  effective^ way  to  fEuriii- 
tate  their  affirmative  action  recruitment  program. 

Employers  continue  to  receive  further  benefits  once  the  co-op  employee  becomes  a 
full-time  worker.  Over  half  the  employers  in  one  employer  study  agreed  that  they  . 
expect  their  cooperative  education  graduates  tp  move  up  to  the  career  ladder  piore 
rapldb'  thim  ^heir  nonco-op  counterparts.^D^ta  collected  in  other  studies  show  that 
co-op  graduates  received  merit  rais^  and  job*  promotions  more  frequently  than 
noncoop  college  graduates  and  received  promotions  sooner  "%iin  their  norico^p 
peers.  Sinc^  merit  raises  and  promotions  rfn?  the  usual  way  organizations  recognize 
good  job  pSerformance,  these  findings  substantiate  the  longer  term  v^tie^of  coKjp  in 
producing  competent  workers  that  are  well-matched  to  the  emplloying  organisation. 

Another  way  employers  benefit  ffom  participation  in  co-op  is  \^  improving  com- 
munication  between  schools  and  industry.  In  fact,  the  G«orgia-Lockije«d  ^Company 
found  that  the  co^p  relationship  paved  the  wax  for  other  joint  projects  of  mutual 
interest.  Further,  coop  can  serve  to  enhance  an  organization  s  public  relations 
effort,  as  this  quot^  from  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  shows:  ''Coop  sti^ " 
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dent«  become  gocxi  public  relations  ambassadors  on  their  carapuses,  and  this  can 
contribute  pobitively  to  our  remiiting  effort*  and  the  Company's  image."  /  „ 

The  coets  of  participating  in  cooperative  education  art  miniiual  while  the  benefitii 
are  great,  concluded  one  major  study  of  coop  employens  acro«s  the  country.  Almost-  » 
all  ($7%)  of  the  employers  in  tjiis  study  stated  that  they  plan  to  continue  their  par- 
ticipations in  coop;  41  percent  expres^  their  intentibn  to  expand  their  programs.. 
Employers  cleaj'ly  believe  in  the  benefits  of  participation  in  cooperative  education.  ■ 

aKIfXFlTS  TO  SOCICTV  ^ 

Society  is  the  ultimate  benefactor  of  the  advantage®  experienced  by  students,  in- 
stitutions  and  employers  who  participate  in  cooperative  education,  in  addition  to 
the  benefits  already  described,  there  are  specific  valu^  tyf^  cooperative  education 
that  have  implications  for  society  as  a  whole  and  which  jnen^- special  attention. 

One  of  the  m^uor  benefits  that  society^  realizes  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  cooper- 
ative'education  is  that  it  opens  up  opportunities  for  young  people  who  otherwise 
might  not  have  a  collie  education  or  be  given  a  chance  for  a  professional  career. 
By  workiiig  their  way  through  collie  in  positions  tiiat  are*  related  tg  their  academic 
studies,  students  who  might  not  otherwise  bj^  able  to  afford  collie  can  attemd. 

Another  important  nesult  of  cooperative  education  that  has  a  very  positive  impact 
on  society  i&  the  value  of  co-op  earnings.  A  typical  coop  student  eanns  almost 
$7,000  per  year.  Given  the  current  estimate  of  the  number  of  coop  students  in  the 
country— 1  /  5,000— this  is  an  anpual  earnings  of  close  to  one  and  one  quarter  billion 
dollars.  Aside  Arom  lessening  dependence  on  federal  grants  and  loans,  .tiiese  wages 
add  a  significant  ajopount  to  federal  and  state  tax  income.  Hence  the  economic  value 
of  cooperative  education  is  experienced  on  a  much  hroader  level  than  the  individual 
student 

Cooperative  education  has  created  strong  ties  between  higher  education  and  in- 
dustry. In  an  increasingly  h^h  ^t^hnologv  society,  industry  mone  and  more  will  be 
looking  to  educational  ^t^blishmentatfornelp  in  meetii^g  tneiHiuman  r^urce%nd 
training  needs  and  Tor  deVelopmentallresearch.  Goll^^  hope  business  will  validate 
their  courses  of  study  by  employing  iheir  graduateis.  Colleges  and  employers  who 
are  airea<^  working  together  m  imperative  education  have  established  th©  basis  for 
their  mutual  jplanning  and  collaborative  action,  ^ 

I  am  ^prateful  for  the  kind  request  to  present  this  iaoformation  for  your  consider- 
ation. Cooi>erative  education  is  an  exc^Uent  program  in  making  higher  education 
available  to  a  multitude  of  deserving  young  people  in  our  nation,  and  thus  inpreas- 
ing  our  precious  human  resource©.  ■  ■  ^ 


Pk£pak£d  Statxicicnt  or  Roy  Hoftmak*  Cooanrj^ATOE  of  Vktkeans  Concshns, 
Houston  Comm wm^  Comso^  SyfimtM  - 

My  name  is  Roy  Hoffman  and  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  appearing  before 
you  today.  For  the  past  12  years  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  Serve  as  Director,  Veter- 
ans' CostoHnstmction  pro>gram  tVICIP)  for  the  Houston  Communitaf-  CoU^e 
System.  This  VCIP  program  is  one  of  51  such  programs  in  the  State  of  Texas  and 
currently  receives  the  largest  award  in  the  State,  I  also  have  served  as  president 
and  vice-president  of  the  South  Texas  Vietnam  Veterans  Civic  Council;  treasurer, 
Texas  Association  of  Collegiate  Veterans  Pro-am  Officials;  and  for  two  tem^  on 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  Natonal  Association  of  Veterans  Program  Adminis- 
tratore.      ,    .  ^  .    ^ .  .  , 

Your  Subcommittee  Chairman  has  asked  that  1  focuk  my  presentation  on  two^ 
areas  of  change: 

(1)  The  proposal  to  transfer  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Program  to  Title  I, 
including  modification  of  the  definition  of  eligible  veteran. 

(2)  The  proposed  modifeation  of  the  institutional  allocation  with  a  minimum 
award  and  minimum  number  of  veterans  to  be  served. 

First,  allow  me  to  give  yoM  a  brief  hisotry  of  VCIP.  The  VGIP  program  became  a 
part  pf  the  Highet  Education  Act  of  1965  when  Senator  Alan  K.  Crmiston  (IKlJalif.) 
introduced  the  "Cranston  Amendhient".  This  additi|[^  provided  funding  for  special 
services  to  veterans,  particularly  the  xUsadvantaged,  m  the  area  of  outreach  and  re- 
cruitment^ conseliDg^and  guidance,  special  education  and  tutorial  assistance,  as  well 
as  coordination  of  other  Federal  services  to  veterans. 

The  program  was  tooe  adminislered  by  the  then  Office  of  Education,  rather  than 
by  th6  Veterans'  Administration,  which  many  .in  the  Congr^  felt  had  become  in- 
sensitive to  the  educational  needs  and  problems  of  veterans,  particularly  those  re- 
turning from  Service  in  South  Vietnam. 

873      >  .  " 
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.  Despite'  the  fact  th^^residential  impoundment  of  appropriations  delayed  VCIFs 
.    implmentation  miitl  JBKApril,  1973,  $ucc^^ul  liti^jatfon  by  othei»  enabled  USOE 
to  fund  1,071  jiistitu«¥isjt  higher  education  in  all  50  states,  as  weU  m  in  Puerto 

'  Veterans  att^ding^oe^JM^  now  had  a  true  veterans'  advocate,  the 

'  VICP  Coordinator;  In  ^leiping^  them  achieve  their  education  goal»;  no  ipnger  was  i?- 
.   stituional  service  to  veterans  limited  to  a  part-time  VA  certificatkin.  clerk  in  the 
schools  Registrar's  ,Omc^.  Sa  successi^l  were  these  VCIP  progran^^that  Uiey  are  be^ 
*  heved  largely  responsible  for  over  one-half  of  all  Vietnam-Era  veterans  Having  used 
their  educational  benefits  Ihru  program  outreach  efforts  and  the  fact  that  6ver  60% 
vf  veterans  received  education  and  training  in  institutions  with  VCIP  programs. 

As  the  years  passed,  appropriations  of  VCIP  have  been  steadilv  r^uced  under 
'several .administrations— representing  both  an^or  political  parties-sunder  the  guise 
of  fiscal  restraint.  As  of  Fipcal  Year  1983-84,  VCIP  operations  have  been  reduced  to 
an  annual  appropriation  of  ,3.0  million  doilajns;  only  853  institutions  participate 
4u^der  this  restricted  level  .  ' 

Such  funding  curtailment  has  been  influenced  at  leastun  part  by  the  testimony  of 
officials  of  the  Veterans  Administration  to  the  Congress,  Istating  that  fewer  and 
fewer  veterans  retain  educational  eli^bility  because  of  Sqjiting  date  factqrs  restrict- 
ing such  eligibility.  Such  VA^€6tima%aII  to  frequently  hSve^n  far  too  conserva- 
tive, resulting  in  initially  diminished  educational  appropriations  followed  by  later 
VA  priority  requests  for  supplemental  appropriations  n^e^  to  pay  greatly  under- 
estimated educational  benefit  claims. 

In  the  case  of  mv  institoiun,  we  have  had  a  continuous  body  of  veterans,  ranging 
from  2,000  to  4,000  per  academic  term.  Sucii  is  also  the  experience  of  dther  large 
schools  with  VCIP  programs.  . 

/One  point  must  be ^phasiaed  to  this  subcommittee,  and,  for  that  matter  anyone 
else  interested  in  the  cost-effectiveness  of  federal  o^ratioris.  The  VCIP  Program  is 
■  perhaps  the  most  cos^effective  program  within  the  Department  of  Education.  We  at 
the  Houston  Community  College  System,  as  well  as  significanjt  numbers  of  other 
schools  i^iih  VCIP  funding,  have  Returned  at  least  $3  of  servicai  to  veterans  for  each 
received  from  •VCIP  entitlements.  "  ^  • 

/  -PUOPOSAI,  X        '  - 

^I^^IIiy'Wit  ex^e^nce,  U^ifS^  advisable  to  place  VCIP  undei^le  I, 
.   with  its  geueraTemphasis  ™|l5nmunity  educational  outreach.  Outreach  mSff^  a 
priority'thrust  to  inform  aijpPKip  of  people  with  specific  needs  of:  (I)  The  scope  and 
^  *         variety  of  services  available;  (2)  The  delivery  vehicle  for  aach  services  and  sources  of 
avail^Ie  referrals;  (^)  The  awareiiess  of  the  concerned  group  nec^»ary  ftjrlli^ir  im- 
plementation' of  program  service. 

Thus,  veterans  initial  ai;id  continuing  positive  outreach  provide  a  necessary  foun- 
dation for:  (1)  The  broad  range  of  traditional  VCIP  educational  services  (counseling, 
'  .  special  developmental,  education,  and  tutorial);  (2)  Information  concerning  VA  de- 
limiting date  extensions  availai^  ibr  education  and  training- 
Large  numbers  of  World  Wax  II  and  Korean-era  veterans  especially  are  in  need  of 
such  outreach,  particularly  those  who  find  therCfeelves  unemployed  within  a  few 
short  yeai(^  of  retirement  age.  These  veterans  have  perhaps  the  greatest  ne^  of  all 
for  v'rertooling"  and  restoration  of  job  salability. 

I  pjir  therefore,  strongly  in  favor  of  chan^ng  the  definition  of  veteran  under  Title 
I  to  "'anyone  who  shall  have  received  an  honorable  dischai^e.''  VCIP  programs  are 
-  currently, serving  such  veterans  even.though  their  fnt)ding  ia  based  oah^  upon  vetar-  . 

ans  currently  receiviii^  VA  educational  assistance.  Modimng  this  definition  would 
remove  age  discrimination  from  VCIP  in  future  delivery  ot  services- 

PEQFCSAX.  2 

I  sincerely  believe  tiie  proposed  change  in  institutional  allocation— with  college* 
and  uiftiversities  being  required  to  match  the  Federal  appropriations  received— to  be 
a  worthwhile  modification.     '  . 

The  Houston  Community  G|Hege  S>^tem  is  at  this  time,  paying  into  the  VCIP  Pro- 
gram about  $4  for  every  $1  #R&ived  thru  VCIP  awards.  Smaller  institutions,  howev- 
er, cannot  afford  to*  fund  ¥&ths  of  any  service  prt^am,  even  for  veterans.  Equal 
matching— plus  requiring  a  nunimum  of  100  v^eteraiis  to  be  served— should  consti- 
tute a  more  equitable  arrangement,  helping  insure  that  institutional  involvement  is 
genuine  and  sincere. 

Restoral  of  the  funding  level  to  $25  million  per  year  is  an  absolute  necessity  if  the  ^ 

Jogram  is  to  remain  strong  and  viable,  particularly  for  the  smaller  colleges 
5/7  . 
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aiid  universities.  Such  restored  funding  is  mandatory  to  p^vide  a  minimum  grj|pt 
'  program  for  those  institutions  with  smaller  veteran  populations. 

FK0F08AL  3  « 

I  strongly  recotnmend  combination  of  Part  C,  relating  to'  aid  to  juv«ile  and  adult 
cor!^*tionai  education,  and  Part  the  VCIP  reauthorization,  witliout  reducing  ap- 
propriations for  ^ither^rt.  Since  i  helped  establish  the  first  incarcerated  veteran 
program  ever  to  receive  VA  educational  behefits  in  the  nation,  I  wish  to  testify  to 
the  merit  of  such  programs  in  curbing  recidivism  (moaning  the  perpetual  return  of 
ex-offenders  to  prison  for  commission  of  new  crime*).  I  and  many  other  VCIP  coor- 
dinator, who  liave  become  expert  in  working  with  educational  prc^rams  for  incar^' 
cerated  veteran^,  have  seen  the  great  value  of  giving  the,  ex-ofTendei^au  alternative 
'  to  returning  to  his  past  criminal  behavior. 

Our  owii^  Harris  County  program  for  incarcerated  veterans  has  shown  a  recidi- 
vism rate  of  from  4.5  to  7.5%,  considerably  lower  than  the  rate  of  6?  to  83%  attrib* 
uted  to  released  ex-ofTenders  who  have  not  completed  such  training.  Thus,  it  would 
appear 'only  logical  to  allow  the  Veterans'  Cost-of-Instruction  Prc^ram  to  become 
the  vehicle  thru  which  educational  programs  for  the  incarcerated  are  administered. 
'VCIP  programs  have  an  establislied  group  of  experienced  coordinators  to  furnish  an 
in^laca^  administrative  delivery  system  for  the  combination  of  Parts  C  and  O  of  , 
Title  1.  The  tax  savinp  coincident  with  rehabilitating  eveI^  one  ex-offender  and  re- 
storing him  to  a  contributing  member  of  society  are  tremendous^  particularly  from 
the  cost  savings  of  taxiwntributions  of  the  worlung  ex-of&nder.  ^ 

Thank  you  tor  inviting  me  to  appear  and  pr^nt  my  exj)erience  and  suggestion.  I 
welcome-any  questions  or  remarks  you  might  have  concerning  these  remarks. 

J   

.  '         Status  Rkpokt  Hispanics  in  Amkkicak  Hiarf^H  Euucation  * 

(Prepared  by  the  Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition) 

^  '  I,  INTBODUCTJON  • 

As  the  nation's  second  largest  antl^stest  growing  minority  group,  Hispanics  rep- 
resent an  important  segment  of  the  United  States  population.  Yet.  Hispanics,  Chica- 
nes, J^iertcRicans,  Cubans  and  other  Jl>ersons  "of  Spanish' Origin, '  have  traditional- 
ly^been  underrepresented  in  institutions  of  higher  education,  received  substantially 
le^s  income  than  whites,  held  less  presi*^^igious  jobs  and  been  subjected  to  de  jure  or 
de  facto  discrin^inatory  practice  such  as  Begr^:ationf  covenant  lawsv  denial  of  access 
to  public  facilities,  gerrymandering  and  exclusion  from  grand  juries.^ 

Nearly  thirty  ve^rs  after  Brown  vs.  Board  of  EducaSon,  Hispanics  are  the  n^t 
segr^ated  racial  or  ethnic  grciup  in  the  countrj'.  Th§y  suffer  a  45%  higli  school 
dropout  rate,  represent  only  4.2%  oPcoU^e  students  and  receive  2.3%  of  Bachelor's 
d%rees.  Moreover,  Hispanics  have  recently  achieved  the  dubious  distinction  of 
being  the^racial  or  ethnic  group  with  tiie  lowest  educational  att^nment  levels  in  . 
the  country.  '  - 

Tiiis  report  focuses  on  the  status  of  Hispanic  education  in  order  to  dpcuraent  the 
current  representation  of  Latinos  in  higher  education  and  to  ^assess  the  progress  of 
this  ^oups  since  the  initiation  of  afTinnative  action  programs  in  the  11360's.  It  con- 
centrates on  Hispanics  because  of  their  history  of  educational,  economic  and  politi- 
cal disf^d vantage,  their  size  and  growing  Importance,  and  their  history  or  forced  in- 
corporation into  U.S.  society.  ^.^^ 

Throughout  this  analysis  on  attempttwiU  be  made  to  distinguish  between  CSic&^'«- 
nc^  (5$exiCan-Americans)^  Puerto  Ricansf  Cubans  and  other  Hispailics.  Unfortunate- 
ly, at  times  those  distinctions^ill  be  virtually  impossible  to  make  because  of  the 
way  the  data  is  coUeotpd  and  reported,  Many  of  the  government's  statistics  includ*- 
ing  the*  Higher  Education  General  Information  Survey  Reports  and  the  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  reports  collect  data  on  "Hispanic**'  and  not  on 
the  various  Hispanic  ^timic  group.  While  there  are  manv  ties  which  bind  the  His- 
.  panic  groups,  each  also  has  a  distinct  history,  culture  and  language  which  the  term 


^  Please  isee  Ke^^es  v.  Schixfi  District  No.  Ori^,  Denver,  413  U.S.  189  (173),  Cisneros  v.  Corpus 
ChnsH  Ind^pe!id4*nt  School  District,  467  F.  2d  142,  Crawford  v.  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
1^)8  Ang^ies,  17  Cul  M  m)  (1976^  Mendez  v.  Westmirisler  School  Dislrict,  F.  2d.  744  (i?th  Cir. 
1947),  Hernandez  v.  Texas,  S47  U.S.  475  (1954),  Lope^  v.  City  of  San  Hemardim,  1944,  CitwUon 
unavailable,  and  generally,  US.  CJonHniasion^^  Civil  Rights  "Mexican-Americans  and  the 
Administfatioaof  Jufitice.in  the  Southwest"  (1973).  ^  — 
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*5Hispanic*'  tends  It)  homogtjmze.  Furthermore,  each  group  differs  m  its  educational 
attainment,  socio-economic  statiis,  political  attitude  and  degrees  of  political  partici- 
pation. Data  must  be  collected  which  distii^noiahe^t  among  the  different  groups  in 
order  to  be«t  a«s^  and  meJet  the  needs  of  each  distinct  population. 

While  primarwyjfpn^rned  with  higher  education,  this  paper  also  analy^as  the  de- 
mographic andiSRio-economic  factors  affectiiig  acc^  to  education,  and  the  condi- 
tiojupf  public  jgflementary  and  secondary  eduiation.  Higher  education,  while  an  iin- 
,por!Sjiit  mean^^for  personal  growth  and  social  and  economic  advancement,  in  hyno 
means  a  panaCea  for  the  problems  of  disadvantage  minoritite  in  the  United  States. 
Alexander  Astin  in  ^'Minorities  in.  American  Higher  Education"  writes: 
**lt  seems  likely  that  the  vestiges  of  racial  prejudice  ,wiU  persist  in  the  minds  of 
^  many  Americans  for  yeaits  to  come,  no  matter  how  many  minority  students  com- 
plete higher  education  programs.  Ferhap©  more  significant  is  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  educational  problems  confronting  th^  groupii  occur  prior  to  hi^^r  educaticHi, 
^  at  the  elementary  aj^d  secondary  education  levels.  Indeed,  the  reeuita  of  this  study 
dramatize  the  need  fpr  a  much  more  intensive  national  effort  to  upgra^4  the  quality 
of  elementary  and  sc^^ndaiy  edycation  for  minorities  in  the  United  States,"  ? 

Thus,  while  improving  higher  education  for  Hispanios  requires-  critical  attention, 
elementary  and  secoiidary/^ucation  and  other  social  and  econonuc  factors  must' be 
improved  if  Hispanics'  access  to  and  success  in  higher  educational  iostitutioni}  is  to 
improve  dramaticSjlyi  > 

Particularly  ihximes  of  shifting  political  attitudes  toward  the  priority  of  improv- 
ing the  education  of  minoritioi^  documentation  is^  needed  regarding  the  access  Of  mi- 
nonces  to  higher  education  and, their  succefes  in  graduating  from^tho«e  institutions, 
It  is  hoped  that  this  information  will  prove  useful  to  policy  maier^,  ediicators,  mi- 
nority orgajiizations.and  other  concerned  individuals  or  group®  in  the  analysis  of 
issues  and  design  of  strategies  to  improve  thes^enroUment,  retention.  Hirinj^  and  pro- 
motion of  Chicanos,  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Hispanics  institutions  of  higher  edu- 
cation.** . 

DKMOGKAPHIC  AND  S0CIO16C0X0MIC  FACVOKS  AyKKCTlNG  ^IfK  KDUCATICN  OF  mSl'ANICS 

'Ilie  growth  of  the  Hispanic  populafcbn  and  their  cbncentration  in  certain  key 
states  and  metropolitan  areas  }xas  drawn  much  attention  to  Hispanics  in  recent 
years.  Hispanics  are  *currentiy  Agaerica's  second  largest  minority  gtoup  constituting 
14.6  milhon  people  (not  including  thek.3  million  r^identa  of  Puerto  Rico),  and  repre- 
sentmg  6.4%  of  the  population.*  BiWks  represent  11.7  of  the  U.S.  population, 
Asians  1.5%  and  Native  Americans  0.6%.  But  those  proportions  are  expected  to 
change  significantly  in  iii^  coming  decades,  for  Hispanics  are  the  youngest  and  fast- 
e^it  growmg  racial  or  ethnic  group  in  the  country,  growing  approximately  six  times 
taster  than  the  majority  of  the  poputetion.  Hispanics,  with  the  exception  of  Cubana, 
tend  to  oe  younger  than  non-FIispi^ni«j,  and  Puerto  Ricans  are  the  youngest  of  the 
Hispiinic  subgroups.  Their  relative  youthfulness,  higher  birthrates  and  immigration 
account  for  the  tremendous'  growth  of  the  Hispanic  population.  Between  1970  and 
1980,  the  total  U.S.  population  increased  11  percent,  whereaH  the  Hispanic  popuia- 
,  tion  increased  61  percent.  Giv^a  that  rate  of  growth  and  assuming  continued  migra- 
tion^ of  Hispanics  into  the  United  States,  Hispanics  are  expected  to  become  the  na- 
tion s  largest  minority  group  by  the  year  2020,  repesenting  14.7%  of  the  population, 
while  Blacks  will  constitute  approximately  14'.0%^  (See  Figure  1  and  Table  1.) 

At  present,  Hispanics  are  highly  concentrated  in  nine*  states:  California.  Texas, 
,  New  York.  Illinois,  Floxida,  New  Mexico,  New  Jersey,  Arizona  and  Colorado.  Cali- 
tomia  is  home  to  4.5  million  persons  of  Spanish  origin,  Texas  is  home  to  3.0  million 
'and  1,7  million  reside  in  Ne;w  York.  T(^ether  thoet?  three  states  account  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  Hispanic  population  on  the  U.S,  mainland.  Hispanics  are 
also  highly  concentrated  by  slhgroups.  83%  of  the  country's  S.7  million  Hispanics  of 

.     ^  Astin,  Alexander,  *'Minariti^  in  Amerimi  Higher  Kdpcation/^  JoiNsey-iEa«*  Publi*hei«  San 
i'ranciiico,  OA  1^82,  p  22.  -  ^ 

^  »  Kisses  Sandoval,  Cathy/ Status  Report;  '^Minorities  in  American  Higher  Education/'  The 
American  Council  on  Education,  O^m  of  Minority  Concerns,  Washington,  D.a.  October  19H3 

*  C^^nKn-essional  Research  Servici^  (CliSTfor  the  Subcommittee  on  Census  and  Population  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  OfTice  and  Civil  Service,  U.S.  House  of  Kepr^nt4itive«,  ^6  HispKnic  PopU^ 
latiofi  of  the  Unittxi  States:  An  Overview/'  U.S.G.  Printing  Qtrjce,  Waijhingtoh,  D.C.,  1983,  p  r 

*  Davis,  C^iry:  Haub,  C^i  alid  Willette.  Jo^tme,  "U.S.  .Hispanics:  Changing  the  Face  of  Anier^ 
ica,  Popuh^tton  Reference  Bureau,  Inc.,  vol  '3S,  No.  3..  Washington  DC  June  1983,  p.  S^TtI;© 
estimate  quoted.  >s  based  on  the  a»5umption  that  net  immigration  will  ^ual  I  million.  Lower 
estimates  would  reduce  the  size  of  the  Hispanic  population  in  2020  frbm  14.7%  of  the  total  vrth 
jected  population  to  11. 1*7^  ^ 
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'  Mexican  origin  lived  in  the  .five  southwestern  states  in  1980.  49%  of  the  2.0  rnilU^n 
Ihierto  Ricans  on  the  mainnind  lived  in  New  York,  and  59%.  of  the  803,000  Cubans 
counted  in  tlfo  1980  census  lived  in  Florida,  principally  4a  Miami.^  Hispanics  are  a 
highly  urban  population  as  well;  88%  of  all  Hispanics  live  in  na^tropolitan  areas,  as 
compared  to  81%  of  Blacks  and  75%  of  the  total  population.^  e 

That  concentmtion  hm  had  ite  advantages  and  disadvantage.  The  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  Chicaner,  Puerto  Ricans  and  other  Hispairics  in  California,  Texas 
and  New  York,  the  xnost  populous  states  in  the  union  and  the  holders  of  a  majority  ^ 
of  the  vot^  in  the  electoral  college,  has  mader  Hispanics  a^ignificant  political  force 
in  the  nation,  and  often  the  awing  vote  in  cloise  elections.  Vpt,  g^rymandering,  tlie 
lack  of  single  member  districts  in  many  areas/  low  voter  participation  rates,  de- 

I  p^te«sed  swioecbnoinic  conditions  and  the  lowest  educational  attainment  rates  of  any^ 
racial  or  ethnic  group  in  the  country,  haVe  prevented  Hispanics  from  realiung  their, 
poktical  power.  Additionally,  the  concentration  of  Hispanic*  in  mdlitjpoiitaiv  areas 
has  encouraged  \he  sc^^regation  of  Hispanic  children,  and  put  th«  in  school  sys- 
tenw  which  are  often  the  least  well  funded  or  responsive  to  the  n*ds  of  Hispanics. 

Other  socio^onomic  indicators  attest  to  the  obstacles  alTecting  Hispanic  educa- 
tion and  political  participation.  The  median  income  of  Hispanics  still  lags  far  behind 
that  of  whiter  and  appears  to  be  a  factor  affecting,  an^  a  reflection  of,  their  low 
educational  attainment,  In  1979  ^he  median  income  of  Puerto  Rieans  was  $9,^855,  the 
lowest  amount  Hispanic  laniili^  and  well  below  the  Black  fanxily  median  o(  $11,644. 
The  median  for  Chicanes  and  Central  and  South  A;mericans  was  $15,171  and  $15,470 
respectively.  Cubaiis  had  the  high^t  income  of  the  Hispanic  group^with  a  median 
of  $17,598  in  1979  or  86  percent  of  the  white  median  income  of  $2l),502.»  (See  Table 
2.)  -  '  .  .    '  . 

Consequently,  29.9%  of  Hispamc  families  h»d  incomes  below  the  poverty  level  m 
1982,  in  compafifion^th  35.6%  of  Black  families  and  12%  of  white  families.  (See 
Table  3.)  Families  headed  by  a  female  hpuseholtJer  with  no  husband  present  had  the 
highest  iJbverty  Vates'-SS.S^— and  for  female-hsaded  non-white  families  with  sever- 
al children,  t&*  poverty  ratios  mounidd  to  70  and  80  percent®  Puerto  Rican  and 
Black  women'sre  the  womep  most  likely  t^' be  in  that  position;  35.2%  of  all  Puerto 
Rican  families  and  37  J%  of  all  Black  familii^  a^  headed  by  women  with  no  hus- 
band f?resent.  The  incidence  of  female  headed  hotJiseholds  was  16,:i%  for  Chicanos, 
14.9%  for  Cubans  and  11.2%  for  whites.  The  high  number  of  Puerto  Rican  house- 
holds headed  by  women  and  the  concentration  of  Puerto  Ricans  in  '^^^ork  City 
explaiixs  much  of  the  poverty  evidenced  by  the  $9,855  raediahnncom^Kure.  Fur- 
thermore, ever/ when  work  related  factors  such  as  education,  occupational  status, 
hours  worked  wr  week,  number  of  wage  earnens  inJthe  family  and  age  are  staUsti- 
cally  controiled^^Hispanics  still  lag  behind  white  iii  inconae  earned,  although  the 
numbers  are  closer  to  parity.  /  ^ 

Labor  force  participation  fat^,  while  an  important  detennniiant  of'economic  weU- 
being,  do  not  appear  to  be  a  nuyiJr  factor  in  the  incidence  of  Hispanic  poverty. 
Puerto  Ricans  do  have  a  lightly  lower  labor  force  participation  rates,  50.0%  and  a 
higher  unemployment  rat£s.  13.6%,  than  other  Hispanic  groups  ox^^e  population  as 
a  whole.  Chicanos  and  Cubans,  m  contrast,  participate  in  the  labor  force  at  a  great- 
er rate  than  the  total  population v  although  they  also. suffer  higher  unemplqyinent 

.   rates.    Their  coficentration  in  jdw  at  the  lower  end  of  the  occupational  scale  helps 
to  explain  why  despite  their  high  labor  force  participation  rates,  Hispamc  median 
income  is  so  far  below  that  of  whites.  Cheryl  Bussel  in  *'The  News  About  Hispanics 
*\Kritcs^ 

^'Over  half  the  employed  population  of  the  U.S.— 52  percent— held  a  white  collar 
job  ii\  1980,  compared  to  only  35%  Hispanics.  Sixteen  percent  of  all  emplo^^ed  per- 


•  Op  Cit  CRS.,  p.  9,  Tiie  refugees  from  the  Mariel  boatUfo  arrived  Just  after  the  1980  Censu* 
was  taken  md  thus  are  not  reflected  in  data  on  Cubans  or  Hispanics.  However,  prehminary 
studies  of  that  group  indicate  that' they  have  lower  educational  and  income  levels,  than  previous 
groups  of  Cuban  migranta,  Hiis  4ifTerence.  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  interpreting  data  on 
Cubam.  and  it  willib©  int^^ting.to  compare  the  progress  of  the  Marifllitos  with  that  of  previ- 
ous grou|)e  of  Cubsn  immigrsnts  who  tended  to  be  members  of  the  middle  or  profeMional  cias«- 

^7  Ruieell,  Cheryii 'The  Nc^wi  About  Hispanict/'  Aujerican  Demogrsphics  March  1983,  p.  15, 
'« Op.  at.  Davis,  Cary,  p.  „  ^  ^ 

« The  Washin>?ton  Poet,  Aug.     1988.       ^  ,   .     rrc.^  "  . 

»o  Bureau  of  the  C^enfiUfi,  "Current  Population  Characteriitics,  U,S.  Simuasary,  GovieniOTent 

Printing  OfTic©,  Washington  D.C.  im. 
^»  Moore,  Joan.  EWalua,  Vol  UO.  No<  2,  Spring  198U,  }>g. 

Bosweil.  "The  Changing  Demography  of  Spaniah  Americani*.  . 
«»0p.  Cit  ,  RUii»flX  p.  24. 
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mm  were  technical  workers,  but  only  6.5%  of  all  Mexican^i,  9.7%  of  Puerto  Rictas 
and  n.j5%  of  Cubans.  In»t4E>ad,  Sispanics  are  clustered  in  blue-collar  jobe;  In  1980,  26 
percent  operated  machinery,  and  7  percent  were  in  service  occupations  such  as  food  , 
service  \vorker8  and  janitors.  * 

"Cubans  and  *Other  Spanish*  are  more  likely  to  be  white  collar  workers  aod  Mexi- 
cans and  I^aertc  Ricans  bluencoilar  workers.  Spanish  USA  reports  that  15  percent  of. 
X^iban  householders  are  professionals  or  uianagers,  compared  to  only  5  percent  of 
Puerto'Rican  hoiiseholders  and  9  percent  of  Mexican  householders."^^  - 

But  despite  the  fact  that  Cubans  have  the  highest  proportions  of  Hispanic  profes- 
sionals, an  interesting  and  important  phenomena  is  their  downward  occupational 
niobilit)r_Aji$4)nio  Jorge  and  Raul  Moncarz  in  ''Cubans  in  South  Florida:  A  Social 
Science  Approach,"  note  that  significant  numbers  of  Cubans  are  in  occupations 
Ijplow  their  capabilities  and  previous  statu$.  A  1977  study  by  the  state  of  Florid^ 
showed  tl|at  only  9.1%  of  former  proprietors  or  professionals  in  Cuba  were  in  the 

^  saine  occupational  category,  while  W,\%  of  those  persons  were  working  as  opera- 
tives. The  authors  attribute  this  trenfa  to  language  difficulties,  profeesionial  examina-  . 
tions  and  differing  educational  i^uireraents,  and  discrimination.^* 

'   'Cubans,  like  other  Spanish-origin  families/klso  have  §iightly  larger  families  thaii  " 
the  non-Hispaific  po^jutationt  although  the  fi^ility  rate  of  Ciuban  women  is  lower 
than  that  of  Mexican  or  Puerto  Rican  women^iue  to  the  Cuban's  greater  average 
age  and  level  of  education.  .    '  ^ 

\.Mexican-origln  familfes  are  on  the  whole  about  25%  iaiiger  than'non-Spanirfi  fam-  - 
ilies  and  one  in  five  Chicano  families  consists  of  6  or  more  persons.^*  Cmcano  fami- 
lies average  4.07  persons  per  family,  Puertd  Rican  families  are  the  second  laxgast 
with  an  average  of  3,67;  Cuban  famili^  average  3,58  persons^  other  Spanish-origin  ^ 
families  average  3.37.  persons;  while  non-Spanish  origin  families  average  only  3  per- 
sons. Hispanics  thus  have  a  lai^ger  propoiion  of  famill^  with  dependent  children, 
so  in  addition  to  their  relatively  greater  p^erty,  their  income  supports  more  people 
tlmn  does  that-6f  whites.  » '  \      '  , 

The  extent  to  which  UJS.  Hispaiiics  retain  their  native 

^  them  from  other  ethnic  minorities  an4  gives  a  different  dimension  to  their  ©duca-. 
tional  needs.  Although  almost  ail  Hispanics  sijfeak  Spanish  (with  varying*  d^prees  of 
fluescy),  the  1980  Census  shows  that  most  Spanish-speaking  families  in  the  United 
States  also  speak  English.  In  1976,  81%  of  all  Hispanic  college  students  reported 
that  they  c^me  from  famiii^  with  a  non-English  lai^sjfuage  background  or  where  an- 
other language  besides  Engli^  was  used-^'  Thus,  Hispanics  differ  from  other  lan- 
guage minority  groups  in  that,  although  they  Ikrquire  English  at  about  the  same 
rate  as  other  groups,  a  verv  high  percentage  also  retain  native  language  skills.*^ 
The  importance  of  those  figures  for  the  educational  attainment  of  luspanics  is 
derapnstrated  by  the  1980  National  Qenter  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  High 
School  and  Beyond  Study.  NCES  found  that  the  likelihood  of  beii^  enrolled  below 
grade  level  (and  eventually  dropping  out  of  high  school)  increased  if  chijdren  come 
.from  large  families,  or  families  witti  low  incomes.  Bei;i|:  born  outside  the  United 
States,  speaking  a  non-Engli^  language,  or  having  parents  with  low  educational  at-  * 
tainmenUf  also  contributes  to  the  likelihood  of  being  behind  in  school** 
Considering  the  low  educational  attainn^nt  levels  of  the  Hispanic  population, 

;  those  findings  do  not  bode  well  for  the  future  of  Hispanic  ^edUcJation.  In  1979,  almost 
one-quarter  of  the  Chicano  ^pulation  had  completed  less  than  five  years  of  school, 

.  iind  thus  was  classified  as  functionally  illiterate.  1^  of  the  Puerto  Rican  popula- 

"  tion,  9.6%  of  Blacks,  9.3%  of  Cubans  and  5.9%  of  other  Hispanics  in  the  Uj.  were 
also  classified  as  functionally  illiterate,  by  that  measmtv  in  contrast  with  only  2.7%.    -  . 
of  whites.  Hispanics  also  experience  an  extraordinary  high  school  dropout  rate  of 
approximately  45%.  Only  58%*  of  Hispanic^  25-29  years  old  have  completed  high 


^*Jor%e,  Antonio  and  Monclu^  Raul,  "Cubans  in  South  Florida:  A  Socisi  Science  Approsch," 
in  Metss,  Aspira  of  America,  New  York,  New  York,  1981,  * 

Garcia,  Chris,  Flores  Mscias,  Reynoido  and  Maldonado,  Liiinei,  '*Chi«mfi«  in  the  U.S.:  A 
Hiirtorj'  of  I-Ixploitation  and  Resistance/  in  I^edalius,  vol.  UO,  No.  2,  American  Indians,  Blacks, 
Chcsnos  and  ruertp  Kicans,  p.  125.  ^  , 

^»  Hiij,  Susan  and  Proomkilu  Joseph,  "Characteristics  of  HiipanS  Po«Uecondary  Studsnts." 
National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Wajghington  D.C,  1978,  n.  8.     V  f 

^«  Vincent,  Andrea,  The  Hispanic  Population  of  the  United  Statss:  A  Statistical  Overview/' 
National  Council  of  La  Haza,  Waahicgton  D,C.,  Aucugt 

»■  Orfield,  Gary,  quoted  in  Uribe,  Oicar  and  Alljandror  Franco,  ''Societal  Forces  Limiting  His- 
panic Student  Access  to  Higher  Education;  The  Economic  and  Social  Cksit  of  Being  Brown  in  a 
White  Educational  System/  a  paper  presented  at  the  Hispanic  Higher  EducaSon  Coalition 
policy  lympoiium  at  Kacine,  Wisconsin,  June  21-23,  19^  p,  6, 
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school,  iri  comparison  with  76.9%  of  Blacks  apd  87.0%  of  whites  in  that  cohort.  The 
low  numbers  of  Hispanics  graduating  from  high  school  affects  their  futun?  employ- 
'  ment  and  earnings  and  devastates  the  pool  pf  Hispanics  eligible  for  college.  In  1980, 
28.7%  of  the  white  25-29  year  olds  had  graduatjed  from  college,  while  only  7.8%  of 
Hispanics  and  11.7%  of  Blacks  had  achieved  that  level  of  education.  (§ee  Table©  4 
and  5.)  As  with  nioet  other  indicators  of  socio-economic  status,  Cubans  ^are  the  bajt 
educated  Hispanics *and  Chicanoe  and  Puerto.  Rican  are  the  least  educated.  Those 
figures  show  that  despite  the  progr^  made  Sxi  the  education  of  minorities  in  the 
last  50  years,  Hispanics^  particularly  Chicanoe  and  Puerto  Ricans,  still  lag  far 
behind  whites  in  their  access  to  education,  and  thus  to  many  other  institutions  in 
American  society. 


In  1980  approximately  8%  of  the  studeivts  enrolled  in  the  nation's  public  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  were  Hispanic.  Hispanics  are  overwhelmingly  concen- 
trated  in  the  public  schoo^  system  with  90%  of  the  HispaJiic  children  attending 
school  enrolled  in  public  schools.  Hispanics  also  tend  to  be  enrolled  in  segn^ated 
big-^ity  schools  and  are  currently  the  most  s^egated  group  in  the  country -as  68% 
of  Hispanic  students  attend  predominantly  minority  schools.**  At  pr^nt,  in 
twenty-three  of  the  twenty-five  largest  city  school  systems,  minoriti^  comprise  50% 
or  more  of  enrbilmentu,  or  eight  out  of  ten  students.  Given  current  trends,  by  1990, 
nine  out  of  ten  students  in  thoee  schools  will  be  minorities^  thereby  tncreasing  the 
segregation  of  Hispfeinics  atSnd  Biacks.^^  (See  Table  6.) 

Hispanic  youth  also  dropout  of  high  school  earlier  and  with  much  gresiter  fre- 
quency than  either  white  or  Black  youth.  The  1980  census  reported  that  by  ages  14- 
15,  8%  of  all  Hispanics  have  dropped  out  of  school  In  1981,  only  83%  of  Hispajuc  16 
and  "17  year  olds  were  enrolled  in  school,  compared  with  som^  91%  of  Blacks'  and 
whites  that  age.  And  at  ag<^  18-19,  only  38%  of  Hispanics,  in  contrast  to  roughly 
on€^-half  of  Blacks  and  Wbitas,  were  enrolled  in  sc»oL  The  dropout  figures  for  18- 
19  year  old  Hispanics  were  almoet  twice  that  for  Blacks  and  whites,  all  leading  to 
,    the  approximately  45%  hi^h  school  dropout  rate  mentioned  previously.^^  (See  Table 

7.)  .  ■ 

The  dropout  rates  are  even,  higher  for  c<jrtain  groups  such  as  Hispanic  women  and 
non-metropolitan  Hispanics.  By  age  17,  20.9%  of  Hispanic  females  have  left  high 
school  without  a  degree.  Of  Hispanic  femMes  16-24,  34.2%  are  high  school  dropouts. 
44.5%  of  non-metropolitan  Hispanics  14^  have  dropped  out  of  high  school,  com- 
pared  with  15.2%  of  white  non-metropoUtan  persons.  Chicance  and  Puerto  Ricans 
also  have  higher  high  school  dropout  ratas  than  Cubans  or  othe;-  persons  of  Spanish 
origin.*^ 

Hispanics  art?  also  more  likely  than  membere  of  gtlaer  racial  and  ethnic  group©  to 
be  enrolled  below  expected  grade  Iev(»},  and  high  school  dropout  rat^  are  high^t/ 
among  those  who  are  behind  in-schoOl.  In  1980,  9%  of  Chicano  and  8%  of  Puerto 
Rican  8-10  year  olds  were  enrolled  2  or  more  years  below  grade  level.  Those  trends 
accelerate  in  secondary  schools  whem  25%  t>f  Chicanes  and  24%  of  Pue^  Bicans 
are  enrolled  below  grade  level. /  j      •  j 

Educational  tracking  is  another  majjor  problem  affecting  Hispanic  education  and 
ability  to  succeed  in  college.  Asiann  and  whites  are  much  more  likely  than  Hispan- 
ics to  be  enrolled  in  gifted  programs.  Moreover,  by  senior  year  in  high  school,  73.8% 
of  Hisfpanics  youth  have  enrolled  in  curricular  programs  that  make  a  collie  educa- 
tion ihtprobaWe.  41.6%  Hispanic  high  school  seniors  are  enrolled  in  a  general  .high 
school  curricula.  Another  31.5%  are  in  occupational  prc^ms,  with  the  majority 
takii^  courses  in  busine^  or  office  occupations.  Only  26.9%  of  Hispanic  high  school 
seniors  are  in  college  preparatory  tracks,  as  compared  with  39.8%  of  whites,  33.0% 
.  of  Blacks  and  52.4%  of  Asians.^*  {See  9.)  Those  patterns  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
the  choice*  of  students  either.  Counseling  or  -'miscounseling"  by  teachers  and  high 
school  guidance  personnel  i*  probably  the  meet  important  factor  in  the  steering  of 
Hispanics  into  a  non<oUege  preparatory  curriculum* 


Hodgkinson,  Harold,  Prei#ntation  at  ^he'Conferenet^  on  Educational  Leadership.  W^hing- 
ton,  D.C.,  June  1983. 

()p,  Cit.  Gary,  Davis,  p. 
*  ^  Op,  Cit.  Vina^nt,  Ancire^i- 


2*Duran,  Richard  P.  JlUpanics'  College  Preparation  and  Collie  .Outcome*:  Some  Research 
Igsu€«  BeATing  on  Policy,  Eoucational  Teatintf  Service,  M^y  1983,  pg,  25. 
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Not  stiprifiingly,  this  educational  tracking  is  reflected  in  the  reading  and  nuith 
scores  of  Hujpanics  and  in  their  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  scores.  In  1980,  Uie 
mean^ore  for  Chicano  and  Puerto?  Ricans  on  the  SAT  was '137  points  and  168 
pointa  lpwer. respectively  than  the  mean  for  whites.^^*  llie  Educational  Toting  Serv- 
ices (ETS)  reports  also^show  a  direct  correlation  between  income  and  the  students 
score.  And  although  the  SAT  is  commonly  used  as  a  measure  of  a  student's  college 
aptitude,  recent  research  by  Richard  Duran  of  the  ETS  has  shown  that  the'SAT  and 
high  school  grades  are  approximately  a  10%  less  effective  predictor  of  college  grade© 
for  Hispanics  than  for  whites.  DurOn  stresses  that  scores  should  not  be  used  as  cut 

'    o«s  tor  evaluating  a  student's  application,  and  that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 

:   background  charact€i;istics  which  affect  si  student's  education  such  as  the  socio-eco- 
nomic indicators  mentioned  previously.  '  : 

Table  U  shows  background  data  reported  by  Hispanic  and  white  non^Hispanic 
SAT  test  takers  in  1980-81.  The  data  show  .that  while  the  average  white  SAT  test 
taker  reported  that  both  of  their  parents  had  completed  at  least  some  college,  the 
average  Chicano  and  Puerto  Rican  test  taker  s  parents  had  either  barely  ftnished  or 
not  completed  high  school  The  median  income  was  also  lower  for  Hispanic  students, 

^  the'percent  indicating  English  was  not  their  best  language  was  higher,  the  percent 
plaiining  to  request  fmancial»Hid  was  hight?r  and  the  number  of  cfcpendents  in  the 
family  was  greater  Duran  emphasizes  that,  those  characteristic/^ should  moderate 
the  interpretation  of  a  student  s  college  aptitude  as  represented  by  test  scores  and 
^rade*§,  and  are  factors  which  should  be  taken  into  a)nsideraU«n  during  the  admis- 

xsions  process.^*  » 

Concerns  over  differences  in  socio-economic* background  and  educational  prepara- 
tion and  how  those  factors  led  to  underr^resentatiori  of  minoriti^  in  higher  educa- 
tion,.  are  the  kinds  of  considerations  whieh  led  to  the  establishment  of  aftlnnative 
action  programs  in  universities  throughout  the  country.  The  concept  of  "diversity" 
affirmed  in  Bakke  v.  The  Regent  of  the  University  of  California  confirmed  the  right  , 
of  admissions  offices  to  take  those  factors  into  consideration  and  to  make  decision^ 
on  the  basis  of  factors  other  than  '^obiective*'  criterion  such  as  grades  and  scores, 
(This  is  a'  practice  which  schools  had  long  been  using  anyway  in  the  admission  of 
alumni  children  and  athletes.)  But  in  the  long  run,  merely  taking  those  factors  into 
account  in  the  admissions  process  will  not  significantly  improve  Hispanics'  success 
in  education.  Students  must  also  be  provided  with  appropriate  support  and  counsel- 
ing services  and  be  given  the  tools  necessary  to  succeed  in  college.  This  must  begin 
with  improvement  of  high  school  education  for  minorities  and  for  ail  children 
throughout  the  country  As  the  Commission  on  Educational  Excellence  p^ointed  out 
in  '*A  Nation  at  Risk,''  the  teaching  of  the  basics  in  school  must  be  improved,  expec- 
tations must  be  raised  and  resource  devoted  to  elementsLry  and  secondary  educa- 
tion must  be  increased  if  this  country  is  to  adequately  prepare  it«  young  people  to  , 
enter  into  society.  The  case  of  Hispanics  dramatically  Illustrates  the  failure  of  the  ^ 
public  school  system— almost  half  of  all  Hispanics  never  graduate,"  most  are  in  non- 
college  prepatory  tracks,  and  many  students  lack  the  exposure  to  the  kinds  of  read- 
ing, writing,  math  and  "science  skills  which  are  necessary  for  succesjs  in  college  and 
tiie  professions.  Many  Hispanics'  suffer  from  inadequate  preparation  due  to  the  poor 
quality  of  their  higiv  schools  and  mequitable  opportunities  to  learn  what  is  meas- 
ured, on  tests.  Although  affirfnative  action  prc^rams  will  continue  to  be  necessary  in 
the  future  to  remedy  the  gi:owing  underrepresentation  of  Hispanics  in  higher  educa- 
tion, the  previous  analysis  demonstrates  that  their  prince  in  those  institutions 
will  not  be  dramatically  increased  until  the  barriers  to  access  stemming  from  inad- 
eguate  high  school  preparation  and  other  social  factors  are  removedL 

HJUHEK  KDUCATION  £NBOlXMK>rT 

In  1980  put  of  9.3  million  undergraduate  students  enrolled  in  institutions  of 
»  higher  education  in  the  50  states  and  D.C.,  approximately  1.6  million  were  minori- 
ties, of  whom  ^9,903  were  Hispanic,  Hispanics  represent  42%  of  total  undergradu** 
ates,  while  Blacks  are  10.1%,  Asians  2.6%  and  Native  Americans  :7%.  (See  Table 
12.)  1980  saw  a  first  for  Hispanic  women  as  more  Latinas  were  enrolled  in  college 
than  latinos.  The  increased  participation  of  Latinas  ^follows  the  trencb  in  the  par- 
ticipation of  women  in  college  generall v.  For  all  groups  except  Asians,  women  out- 
number men  at  the  undergraduate  level  f 


Ibid,  p.  29. 

s»  Analysis  of  information  from  tht?  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  OffK^  of  Civil  RighU 
Higher  Education  General  Information  Surveys  (OCB  HEGIS  Refwrtfi),  Racial,  iCthnic  and  Sex 
Enrollment  Data  from  institptior^  of  Higher  Education.  Fall  Enrollment  Data,         1978  198^ 
Vincent,  Andrea.  v  .       '  ' 
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But  despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of  Latinoa^  enrolled  in  college  is  increasing, 
and  despite  an  ostensible  commitment  to  affirmative  action  programs,  the  overall 
representation  of  Hispanics  in  higher^  education  has  been  decreasing  since  1975,  Be- 
tween 1975  to  1980  the  number  of  Hispanics  attending  coU^e  as  a  percent  of  high 
school  graduates  declines  5.5%  from  35.4%  to  29.9%.  (See  Table  13")  Educational 
gains  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  growing  number  ff  collie  age  Hispanics  either. 
Between  1975  to  1980,  the  18-24  year  oldt  Hispani'c  populat^n  increased  ^.6%» 
while  college  enrollments  toee  by  only  6.7%. 

As  mentioned  previowfly,  iow  high  school  completion  rates  prohibit  the  majority 
of  Hispanics  from  entering  institutions  of  higher  education.-  But  even  with  a  high 
school  diploma,  only  about  50%  of  Hispanic  graduates  will  attend  college.  ^*  And 
due  to  bad  counseling,  poor  preparation  related  to  the  utolity  of  their  high  schools^ 
a  desire  to  be  cloee  to  home,  ajid  economic  reasorS,  the^^'ority  of  Latinos  going  to 
college  will  enter  community  coilt^ee,  and  most  never  complete  a  collie  degree. 
While  34.4%  of  white  students  and  41.9%  of  Black  coU^e  gtudents  go  to  commtinity 
college©,  over  of  the  Hispanics  en.rolled  in  coil^^e  attended  junior  colleges.  (See 
Table  14.)  Whites  are  relatively  highly  concentrated  in  the  public  and  private  uni- 
versities at  the  top  of  the  institutional  hierarchy,  while  Hispanics  cluster  at  the 
bottom  and  attend  primarily  public  colleges  or  universities,^* 

The  quality  of  educational  r^ourc^  and  the  differential  d^ree^ attainment  rates, 
associated  with  two  year  and  four  year  colleges  make  those  patterns  significant.  Al- 
exander  Astin  in  ^'Minorities  in  Higher  Educatioi^  shows  that  four  year,  colleges, 
♦    universities  and  especially  private  institutions,  have  more  resources  for  almost  all  of 
.  the  important  areas  of  educational  expenditure  than  do  two-year  jind  public  colleg- 
es in  which  Hisp^ics  tend  to  be  concentrated.  Astin  also  found  that  for  all  stu- 
dents, the  propofwJns  who  complete  their  Bachelor's  d^pree  within  nine  years  are 
much  higher— two  or  three  times  higher— in  universitieti  'and  four-year  colleges  , 
•than  in  two-year  colleges^^  This  suggests  that  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  mi- 
norities in  higher  edutSatiori  must  focus"  on  the  type  and  caliber  of  institution  His- 
panics go  to,  as  well  as  the  numbers  who  go. 


sideration  in  the  assessment  of  the  progrc^  of  minorities  in  education— outcomes 
must  be  improved,  as  well  as  access.  A  review  by  the  National  Council  of  La  Ra^a  of 
data  on  Hispanic  students  shows  that  only  31.8%  of  Chicanos  and  28%  Jf  Puerto 
Ricans  entering  college  complete  their  -studies,  vs.  61%  of  whites  and  24.2%  of 
Blacks.  The  withdrawal  rate  for  an  students  was  higher  at  two-year  colleges,  and 
t  the  roasons  for  withdrawal  were  mostly  non-academic.  (See  Table  16,)  Hispanics 
m'^t  often  listed  fmancial  difficultii^  as  the  reason  for  withdrawal,  while  whites 
said  they  wanted  to  get  practical  experience,^  ^  Students  of  all  racial  and  ethjiic 
groups  on  financial  assistance  left  college  at  a  lower  rate  than  those  who  received 
CO  aid,  jind  persistence  rates  were  also  directly  related  to  socio-economic  status.*^ 
One  indication  of  the  success  of  undergraduate  study  is  the  number  of  degrees 
conferred.  In  1980  colleges  and 'universities  in  the  United  States  and  D.C.  awarded 
931,853  baccalaurate  degrees.  Whit^a^  earned  86.3%  of  them,  Blacks  earned  .J5.4%, 
Hispanic  2.3%,  Native  Americans  .3%  and  non-resident  aliens  2.4%,  For  the  first 
time,  more  Hispanic  women  earned  B.A/s  than  Hispanic  men,  although  the  differ- 
ences were  not  conmiensurate  with  the  dtfferenffes  in  enrollment.  ^See  Table  16.) 


*  Hispanics  have  slightly  increased  their  enrollment  in  graduate  school  since  1^76, 
inching  up  from  1,9%  of  graduate  scltool  enrollment  to  2.2%.  (See  Table  17.)  Their 
numbers  are  still  small,  however,  a5  evidenced  by  that  fact  that  in  1980  Hispanics 
received  only  2,1%  of  Master  s  degrees  and  1.4%  of  Doctorates.  Hispanic,  white  and 


^*  Astin.  Alexander,  '^Minorities  in  AmericiUi  Higher  Edua^tion."  Joasey-Base  Publishers,  San 
Franciiico.  CA,  1982,  p.  182. 

s«?i^own,  (itx);ge  H.;  Roeen.  Nm\  L.;  HiU,  Suiian  T.;  aiad' OHva«,  Michael,  'The  Condition  of 
ikiucation  for  Hispanic  Americans/-  Nafionai  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  1980,  p.  184, 

Fetters,  William  B,,  "withdrawals  from  Institutions  of  Higher  Education.  An  Appraisal 
with  I.x)n^fitudinal  Data  Involving  Divers©  Institutioiai/'  National  Center  for  Education  Statis- 
tics, Washington  D.C.  1977.  p.  32, 

Analysis  of  OCR  ^fXilS  Fali  Enrollment  Data.  19-76,  mB.  19H0. 
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Asirni  men  continued  to  outnumber  women  form  those  groupe,  but  their  numeric^U 
dominance  has  been  decr^^iui^  over  the  past  fwe  years.  ^ 

In  graduate  school,  Hisjpiinics  are  concentrated  in  education  and  underinvolved  in 
science  and  technoloKy-.  (See  Tablcf  18.)  This  should  not  be  interpreted,  however,  to 
mean  that  Hiupanics  are  overrepr^nted  in  education.  In  1979  only  2.3%  of  sdl 
,  public  elementary  and  1.8%  of  all  public  secondary  school  teachers  were  Hispanic, 
even  though  8%  of  all  public  school  students  were  Hispani*.»*  Clearly,  more  His- 
panic teachers  are  needed,  as  well  as  more  engineers,  biolo^cal  scientists,  phyaical  " 
8j;ientiats,  etc.         ^  ^  . 

Hispanics^are  also  often  steered  away  trom  graduate  school  and  into  professional  \ 
•school.  Tlie  prevailing  myth  that  there  are  no        available  in  graduate  fields  en-  ) 
courage©  that  pattern,  d^pite  the  fact  th^t  between  now  and  the  year  2000,  it  ir^ 
estimated  that  there  will  be  approximately  300,000  faculty  openii^  due  to  retire- 
ment aiid  some  expansion  in  the  universities.  One  other  factor  keeping  Hispanics 
out  of  graduate  school  is  a  heavy  reliance  on  Graduate  Recoid  Examination  (GRE) 
scor^  in  admitting  student^.  As  with  the  SAT,  controversy  abounds  about  the 
GRE  s  ability  to  predict  th/ success  of  Hispanic  students  in  graduate  school,  and  a 
recent  Ford  Foundation  sftudy  found  a  slight  n^ative  correlation  between  high  GRE 
scores  and  doctoral  completion  rates,** 

.Additionally,  significantly  fewer  Hispanics  than  whites  or  Blacks  reported  that 
they  had  developed  a  mentoring  relationship  with  a  faculty  member  during  gradu* 
ale  or  professional  scKool.  This  is  also  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  while  80%  of  all 
white  graduate  students  work  as  teacher's  assistants,  only  45%  of  all  Hispanic  Grad- 
uate students  d<5.«»  r-*  ft 

Although  they  still  represent  only  2,4%  of  professional  school  studenta,  Hispanics 
have  made  relatively  more  gains  in  access  to  profewaional  school  than  graduate 
school.  Table  20J  Attrition  rates  are  also  lower  in  professional  school  than 
graduate  school  and'  in  1980-81  Hispanics  received  2,7%  of  ail  first  professional  ' 
grees.  (See  Table  21.)  Yet,  Hispanic  niales  still  by  far  outnumbered  Hispanic  females 
m  graduate  and  professional  school  enrollments  and  d^tgree  attainments.  Thus, 
while  ,Bome  progress  has  been  made  in  increasing  the  number  ofXatinas  in  college, 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  raising  the  number  of  Latin  graduate  and  proft^ 
sional  school  students,  and  thereby  tie  luanber  oi  Latina  professionals.*'^ 


HISPAVIC  PUOFKSSlONAl^  IN  KJGKKR  KDUCATIOJ* 

1979  data  from  ^e  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  (Commission  (EEOCX^ow 
that  91.0%  o£  all  fapuHy  were  white,  while  only  1.5%  were  Hispanic,  4.4%  were 
Black,  2.9%  Asian  ajid  .2%  Native  American.  At  the  executive/administrative/man- 
aprial  levej.  90%  were  white.  L4%*Hispanic,  7.4%  Black,  .9%  Asian,  and  .3% 
Native  .American.  Men  by  far  outnumbered  women  in  both  the  faculty  and  adminis- 
trative ranks.  For  JHispanics,  women  were  28.3%  of  Latino  faculty  and  28  0%  of 
Latino  administrators.  (S^  Table  22.) 

Those  figures,  however,  mask  one  important  aspect  of  Hispanic  representation; 
the  numbers  of  U.S.  Hispanics  employed  in  those  positions  as  opposed  to  the 
number  of  foreign  scholars  or  non-resident  aliens.  Since  the  EE€C  doe^  not  distin- 
guish between  U.S.  citizens  and  nohnntizens  in  its  reports,  the  numbers  of  IJ.S.  His-  • 
pa^^ics^^in  leadership  positions  in  higher  education  is  even  lower  than  appears  at 
first.  Many  of  the  Hispanics  counted  in  the  faculty  might  be,  for  example/ visiting 
scholars  from  Argentina  or  Spain.  While  those  people  may  certain  make  valuable 
ojntributions  to  their  campuses  and  fields  of  study,  they  are  not  Chicanes,  Pxierto 
Ricans  or  dther  U.S.  minorities  as  tKe  Categoric  might  suggest. 

Looking^at  occupatio^jal  distribution,  white  and  Asian  workers  employed  by  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  are  concentrated  in  faculty  poeitionsr  Native  Americans 
are  mo^.^  highly  represented  among  secretaries  and  clerical  workers  and  Hispanics 
and  BA^icks  are  concentrated  as  service  maintenance  workers.  Not  surprisingly. 


Arcc.  Carlos,  proseii^^tion  at  the  Hispanic  Higher  Education  Coalition  Policy  Sympijsium. 
Racine  Wiaconfiin,  June  21-2S,  19SS.  ^  j 

Ibid.  . 

"  Analysis  of  OCR  HEGiS  Fail  Enrollment  Data  and  Earned  Degrees  Cbnferred  by  Institu- 
tions of  Higher  Education,  by  R&ce,  I?Mnncity  and  Sex,  1976-77,  15^8-79,  1980-81. 
„  **  T^^  section  is  taken  from  Kiseee  Sandoval,  (lathy,  "Status  Report:  Minoritie*  in  AWrican 
Higher  f4ucation.  The  American  Council  on  Education,  OfTi^e  of  Minority  Concernt.  Wafihinir- 
ton  D.C.,  October  1983.        *  , 
Op.  Cit,  Ruaael,  Chervl,  p.  24. 

»•  Oliviis,  Michael  and  Marcus,  Ed.,  ''Selected  Statiitica  on  the  Education  of  Hi8P«rii(»  "  Na- ' 
twnai  Center  for  Education  Stati^ica,  1982,  p.  3, 
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those  patteriuj  mirror  the  trends  in  the  U.S.  economy  as  a  whole  mentioned  previ- 
ously where  over  50%  of  whites  are  employed  in  white-collar  jobe,  whilte  Blacks, 
Hispanics  and  Native  American  are  ciust^ned  in  biueKJoIiar  jobs  as  machine  opera- 
tors and  laborers,  and  m  service  jobs  such  as  food  service  and  jamtorial  work.** 

Other  meaijures  of  occupational  distribution  such  as  the  type  of  position  minority 
faculty  members  hold  are  difftcuU  to  measure  because  of  limitations  in  the  data. 
EECX^  provides  no  current  information  on  the  percentages  of  minorities  who  are 
profeiisors,  associate,  assistants  or  lectures,  making  estimates  of  their  concentra- 
tions in  various  levels  of  the  f^iculty  nationally,  nearly  impossible.  Additionally, 
EEOC  has  not  issued  a  report  on  faculty  by  racial  and  ethnic  group  since  1979,  and 
has  no  pkms  to  issue  another  oqe.  But  although  the  information  available  on  minor- 
ity 4iS^Ity  and  administrators  is  limited,  the  existing  data  show  that  Hispanic  rep- 
resenlation  at  that  level  is  exceedingly  low. 

CONCLUSION 

Tliis  summary  and  the  tables  which  follow,  give  an  overview  of  the  status  of  His- 
pimie  education  in  the  United  Sta^tes  and  suggests  certain  areas  requiring  greater 
attention.  Moreover,  it  also  shows  that  although  Hispanic  education  has  improved 
since  the  early-  1970's,  the  gains  in  access  and  achievement  have  not  been      large'  ^ 
OS  is  usually  assumed  and  have  diminished  in  the  past  seven  or  eight  years. 

Michael  Olivas,  Director  of  the  University  of  Houston^s  Institute  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation Liw  and  Govemenace,  summed  it  up  as  follows: 

"Today,  the  barriers  at  federal,  state  and  institutional  levels  have  become  more 
subtle,  though  no  less  impeneCable.  Nearly  15  years  of  civil  rights  legislation  hav^ 
not  substantially  improved  the  condition  of  Hispanic  education,  while,  ironically, 
the  prevailing  illusion  of  substantially  increased  acc<^  has  forestalled  necessary 
changes  in  existing  systems,  Thus^  Hispanics  find  themselves  underserved  by  pro- 
grams designed  to  redress  inequltiets^  and  illserved  by  the  popular  notion  that  in^ 
equities  no  longer  exist."^^ 

With  a  burgeoning  number  of  l^year-olds,  the  Hispanic  community  represents  a 
largely  untapped  ^urce  of  students.  But  at  present,  Hispanic  participation.on  post- 
fi^econdary  education  is  poor  and  in  need  of  critical  attention  by  policy  makers,  edu- 
cational institutions  and  community  organizations.*^  It  is  hoped  that  this  informa- 
tion  an<|lie  tables  which  follow,  may  provide  a  basis  for  the  evaluation  and  forsia- 
tioa  of  programs  and  policies  designed  to  redress  tjjp  inequities  in  t}ie  education  oL 
Chicanes,  Pueito  Ricans,  Cubans  and  other  Hispanics.  /  > 

.  'TABiil^MEDiANAQE  * 


Ail  faces...  , .   -  ■  30.0 

 -  ■  «   31.3 

^iacK    ^     24.9 

American  ton    :  '   23.0 

Asian,  Pacific  Istoier  ^   28.6 

mt   '     -  ; 

Spanish  ofigin  ^  :  ,  ,     -22.1 

Mexon  mm  ~    *   21.4 

Puefto  8i«n  Ofigin.-    *   20.7 

Cu^i  Ofiijin.  ,    33,5 

Central  Of  Soiilh  Anman  wgin  ^   25,1 

Other  S(>anisii  ofigiii  :   22.1 


^   ^.  _ 

<o  Magaliaii.  Rafaei.  "Hispania»  in  Higher  Education,"  Caw?  Currt^nU  April  vol.  IX.  No. 

4,  p.  9. 
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TABLE  2.~M£AN  INCOME  OF  HISPATO,  BIACK,  AND  WHITE  FAMIUES.  1972-Sl 


.  JIM^  Ij^lrfy  iW^MK'  Hf?BJ9lC        ,  fvj-jiA,  t  -k.  ■ 

Jiopanc  suck      .  iS^cWf 


^1972.,. 
1973... 
1974... 
1975... 
1975... 
1977... 
1978... 
1979... 

im... 
mi.-. 


%17M 

$1<922 

$25,107 

71 

— 
59.9 

1/336 

14,877 

25,777 

69 

577 

17,594 

14,765 

24,728 

71 

59  J 

16,140 

^  14,835 

67 

-615 

16^90 

14,75a  ' 

^'  24,S23 

66 

59.4 

I744I 

U,352  ' 

25,124 

68 

57.1 

17,518  ■ 

15,166 

25,606t 

.68 

59.a 

18.255 

14,5SO 

25,639  - 

-  71 

,56.7 

16.242 

I3.S8S 

^  24,176 

67 

57  J 

1S,401  " 

13^66. 

.23.517 

70 

«i2*^»f^S*?L?,2f        ^'Mowy  iacam^awi  ftwety  SUtw    F**  and  f^ws^    ^  Un^  Stilts.-  lUr 


TABLE  3.-P0VEfiTY  RATE  OF  Kl^AHJC,  BIACK,  AND  WHITE  FAMllJ£S,^g73-82 


Ytif   ■  ■  HiSIW^icto  : 


1973.... 
1974... 
1975.... 
1976.... 
1977.:.. 
1978.... 
1979.... 

m.... 

mi.... 

1982... 


19.8 

28.1 

6.6 

.  3.0 

4.2 

21.2 

26.8 

6.8 

3.1 

25.1 

.  27.1 

7.7 

■  ■  3.3 

u 

23.1 

.  27,9 

7.r  ■ 

3-3 

3,9 

214 

28.2 

7.0 

3.1 

-4.0 

20.4 

27.5 

6.9 

3.0 

3.9 

20.3 

27.8 

6.9 

2.9 

4.0 

23.2 

28.9 

80 

2.9 

3.6 

24,0 

30i  , 

8.8 

2.7 

-  3.^ 

29.9 

35i 

12^0  . 

2.4 

2.9 

Source  Sum  of  Ux  Ow$ui.  "MoMy  looaffl*  Md  i^Mn^  Stiti&  1S8I."  lUi  lb 

TABLE  4.— YEARS  OF  SCH0OL  COMPLETED  BY  POPUIATION  25  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER  BYiAOAiy 

ETHNIC  GROUP:  MARCH  1879 

•       p^w  .    ■  '  '*^T 

kM  ssM  co^pw« 

— J^^^  ^  ^ — — ^ — — ^  , 

»  ^  :  :   2.7  ■  17.2  '12.5 

BJ«k  :  ,  ,   9;6         49.4  7.9  11.9 

Me^Ocaii  (xigio,,.........,..  ^  ;^  23i        ,.34i  3.9  9.9 

Puerta  Rfcan  origin  '  ^   14^4          2S,6  4j  . 

CiM  «igia  ,  ,   .  6.9          50.4  12.0  Itl 

'  Sowxe-  U  S  Ospafii^t  Ommcs.  Cument  Pamtetioo  RiporTs,  'tducaiioflij  Aitanwnt  w  the  Dwtid  Stife.  ¥ircf?  1979  anrf  1578 "  S«i« 
P'-2D.  Ho  356.  l&ac      "Perns  of         (km  ^  tt)t  U.S:  AUdt  1979/'  (7^  Ptttiiy^  $^)d»1s(a,  S«1is  F-aO      354  Sph^ 
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TABLE  i~EDUCATIONAl  ATTAWHtNT  OF  RACIAL/ETHNIC  GffiKJPS,  BY  AGt  MARCH  1980 


25^firs  oki^  over... 

25  to29^oW  

"30tD34ye«?oid  

35  to  39  years  oW..™ 

40  to  44  ymoki  

45to49ye»?.oW..  

.50tc54y«d5  0id  

M  to  59  yws  okl  ; 

60to64yufsoW  

6S  to  69  years  oJd..  

70  to 94  Did.  

254o29ywrsok{...... 

30to34yMr5oW  

'  35  to  39  years  oW..  

40  to  44. ym  ok!  

45to49ye3«Q«,_.. 

SO  to  54  ywrs  oW  ^ 

55to59yjWrt  c*i._.. 

60to54ymoW.  

65  to  69  years  oid.  

70to74yMrsoid....... 

75  yurso^^  overv.. 

25 10  29  years  oW-.^.,. 

Sgjc  34  years  old  

>^to  39yeac5  0W  

.  40to44y6^oW_ 

45  to 49^  o*d, ...... 

50  to  54  years  o*d  

51  to"' 59  years  oW  

■5itoS4yMrsoW  

65  to  S9ywrsokj ....... 

70to74ye»^  oki.._.. 
75  years  old  apdovtf... 


nlm 

15,SI4 
14.644 

12,082  ^ 
10.0?6 
9;639 
10^80 
y  10,122 
(.     8,695  ' 
7,651 
-5,922 
7,873 

12,613 
2,079 
1,753 
1,444 
1229- 
1,147  - 
1,122 
993 
^3 
823 
538 

858  . 

5,896 
U&5 
lOCl 
750 
721 
547 
499 
372 
259 
240 
143 
'  ISO 


70.5 
87.0 
86.7 
81.8 
77,9 
737 
69.0 
57.2 
59.6 
'48,9 
.  443 
35.8^ 

512 
76.9 
74.4 
67.1 
58.9 
46i 
38.1 
34.0 

,26i 
2Z0 
20.4 

,10.0 

413 

58,6 
553 
50.3 
48.3 
42:2 
35.7 
27i 
3iJ 
26.0 
14.0 
lOi 


17.8 
23-7 
i  27.1 
V  23.4 
20.3. 
17.3* 
15.4 
133 
U.0 
9.6 
9.6 

•  7.9 
11.7 
137 
10.1 
5.9  ' 
■  7,6 
;  6.9 
^  4.6 
^6 
4.1 
3.6 
■  1.6 

7.9 
^  7.8 
,  10.6 
9.6  • 
8.5 
Si 
6.2  . 
,  4^ 
'   •  5J 


7,6  - 


>  OoR^pM  4  yHn  of  ^  scM  or  imL 

Sourer  Uiw  De|i»ftment  of  Comnwct  6en«i  o(  thi  (Xmtfs.  Umii  ISdO  CPSl 


TABli  6.-MiN0RITi^  STUDENT  fNROLLMENT  OF  25  LARGEST  QV{  SOiOOL  SYSTEMS:  1978^ 


City 


N«w  YoffcCity  

Ics  Angeies  ...... 

Ctago  

m^dtm  

DadeCo(^ty  (Miami}. 

Detroit.^..:  

B^tkriorei   

Houston  „  , 

Date  

San  Diego  

Mwnphis  

Was^w^,  DC  


998,947 
556.236 
494,888 
244.723 
229;^54 
220,557 
149,467 
142,653 
133^89 
115,007 
113,108 
108,903 


7U 
70.3 
78.5 
J9.0 

m2 

8i3 
77.5 
70.5 
66.2 
38.2 
74.0 
96.0 


ERLC 


888 


877 


TABLE  6.-MjN0RlTY  STUDENT  ENROUHENT  Of  25  URGEST-  QTY  S£^     $ySTHM&  1978™ 

\    '  Contimied 


IS7I  stutii^  twv-^  


AtWa.-..  

Spsloft...  

DWJVBf.  

f^ifiwiflk..-,  

Salt  Antoob 

Totis. 


103,527 
95,502 
88,714 

81813 


67.5  ^ 
» 49.4 

8i8  ■ 

46  J 

90.5 
*4S,2 
•  74.8 

60.4 

55.5 

m 


'  713 


4^  19^  tl«9i  sctepi  (Mm^ 

^^(jfi^  m»f^  maritf  \iU9&mm  mm^  dt  3^2W    1973' iwi  2^7^JS  m 

Sourctr  'HM  §0  lirmt  Sclsoi  mx^^'ia  1M  Wt  Smy,"  RUmd  i>icii«b«r       Sic  Abo  A&M  a  Qm^tk,  mKHMl  mi 

socii  to^uKy^  (Jtticcl  Piuwx,  nm).  ^  ni 
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•  ;      TABLE  7.~P£RCENTACE  Of  HIGH  SCHOOL  0ROPOUTS,ay  AGE^^^^^  . 

 .            >            ..  -   ^  ^   J  A«ift  k^25c«^ 

6^     "  •"^^  "  ^  —  ~   —  ■  ^ 

^  15        18         U         II         19        2C        21         22        23     .  24        2S  (N) 

_—  ^                                                                   ■       ^    .   '                                           •'                                                               ■■  ;                                                           [    _    Ptftlfl^P  ^ 

f^-  •  ^                               1  2-       6       10                16       18    •    17,       IS.    -IS       is"   -18  .(58,873)  "178 

 -  :                 .     2*4  12       19       3£       42      -.£2       4S     ,  54       62       41       56  (548).  52.5 

"  ■>                                       *  - 


S90 


■.  N 


TABIi- ^.^RRICUIAI?  RteAM^      IsaOiHlGH  ^rtOOl  S^NIC^,  mM,  RAOAl/ETHNiC 


ftwfactiftsljc 

■  0  .  ^ 

lijil.  I.-... 

'Office 

 ^.fj^ 

S«:  . 

   3S.0  : 

.  *  -,  Miie  

.  '   38.0  ; 

23.0  . 

\  33 

9.5 

%\  ;  V.  .  F«m»ie:i....i  

—  '  m 

as 

17 



 ■  v'ks' 

1  37,1.- 

23J 

5^3 

V-     .  BiacX  

 ~.    ■  .,33.0' 

31.8 

III 

6:2 

Hispanic  

;.;,.;;..■;...;..;....„...;  : 

■  •  ^  41.6 

;  31.5 

lasX 

7.9 

■■        Ameican  Into., 

.;..■..,.:..„_-„:.:.■  ,  -^24.*. , 

^.  45.5 

30,r 

9.2  \ 

11.5 

,  Asiaa  or  Pacilic  isUnder    

  .'5^.4; 

■ 

ia5 

y  1.5 

 .  ^i3i', 

47.1 

47.1 

13,1 

V  9.7 

 .•...»..;l..,...A.   .:■  r-413.5. 

40.9 

■  4^9 

'11-5 

•  " .'tt^h  

*  7 

■"  m 

3i 

■  •  Um?  \L  , 

 ;......,.;4,..,.^v--:/,--2ii 

43.4 

35.4 

^  m 

n 



^  ;.;sn:i,:„..  36.3 

m 

25.2 

/     10.2  . 

5.8 

'  '  ^  

....;...,v.l./.:.'..;.;.  .  .  £2.0 

27.4 

10.5 

4:2 

2.3 

)  «citti>Mj      PfifwifV  5tudii*^  for' 


*Die  SES  ji^J^^^  w  3  a««0^  scat  mok^  tm  m$o«msi  fs^'i  tiicm,  weMTTSic^  umtt 


\m}^  o^'Eduutioa,  .Hm^  Ctem.^  EtoUM  Sl^is^  Hig^  Sd»e(  WKt.Biymi  Study. 


A. 


TABLB;-9.':-^tANDARDiZED  SCORES  ON  ASSESSMENT  AREAS  AND  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  OF 
SECPNDARY  SCHOOL  SdPHOMORES  AND  SENIORS,  BY  RAOAL/EfflNlC  GROUP:  SPRING  1980 


L^«i,^  m  «.  ^  ^  „^ 

 .  .   — '.-^ — —  <  ■  ^ — .  ^ — 

Scpbomores:  • 

Yocabiiiafy                         52.0  42,4  44S     44.2  ,    44.0     m'  46.1 

",  fieadng...                          517  44i  .  45.1     44.6    '44.5     48.6  45.8 

^Watt^      1                         51.8  43.1  44.9     44.5     43.9    '  48.0  45.7 

^tlipaft  2                         51.3  44.9  46,2     45.7     45,5      49.3  45.S 

ScJeiTce  52.1  44.5  44.5     44.0     42.9      46.3  45.7 

■  ,  Wilting  §1.8  43.3  44.9     44.8     43.3     45.8  45i 

■  ^-Cflries.:  -    51.3  45,7  "  45.9  -  45.7     4«.0    "15.6  "4S,5 

S£S  cocipositB  ^*        J,              5U  48,1  46,0     45.0     44i  '  47 J  48.8 

$&ms:                 ^  •  '  ^ 

Vocaixil^  part  1  .  51.4  '  43.6  44.8     44.5     44.$     48  5  44  8 

Voalxii3i>  part  2                    51.3  4S.9  45.2     44.8     45.4     48.3  )5i 

Re«iing...„                          5%5  43,4  437   '  43,5  -  43.7     46.4  '  434 

Wathpaitl                        51.5  42.8-  44.1     43.8     43i     48.2  44.1 

Watiipart2                         51.5  45.4  ■46.1      46.2     46,0     48.4  45.5 

■  '       McsAC  cC(iK»?ison  paft  1             51.0  "*  44.4  48,0  )   47.9     5O.0     49.7  47.5 

Mosaic  coritpaiisci)  part  2             51.0  43.9  47.5     47.9     48.9  >  48.8  '  4a0' 

tlyee  toension  viSAa^              51.0  435  ■  46.9     47  2  ^^iM^   49i[  418 

S£S«oipc»itfi                      ,51:2  45.1  45.7     44,9  <7L§     47.6  48,1 

 '  —  ^-5--^^  \^      . 

,    .        ^  Scorw  Iff  siiflAwfeid  1$  I  miK  o<  50  pc«U  ' 

^  S91  ^ 


51.6 
51.6 
55.7 
55.5 
51.5 
53.7 

n.c 

5U 

50.2 
50.6 
50.3 
54.2 
55.4 
52.4 
54.6 
Si2 
51.9 


45.0 
46i 
44.6 
462 
46.1 
46.0 
45.5 
47.2 

45.8 

■  46.6 
46,6 
45.2 
46.Q 
49.3 
48.2 
>0,0 
47.8 
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TABlf  IO.-COLl£G£  BOARD  BACOOUND  DATA  ON  1980-81  HISPANIC  AND  WHITE  NON-HISPANIC 

SATTESTTAKERS 


 ~  r  —  ^  —   \  —  — 

MmimofJ^iim^  »  :  12.0 

Wcto  ye^  of  mihtd  educatiOA   Hi 

Meiiian  p*w^  tome  :.   517,100 

HM^ii)  DWDfacf  (rf  pwefit  depeixiftils.  ^   4.9 

Percent  part-to  wgifcng  In  high  sdwoJ.  *.  „  «   56.7  ^ 

1^  mipi)er  <^  p»t"l^      how^  ,      .  9.5! 

I^cwt  plowing  to  fequi$t  (iaancia^   ...^        ■     '  89.1 

Mmi  ipto'^ftg  EngWi  1$  not    best  Uogwfe....  v,.,....^...,„   ,  6i 

^vrct:  ''Profit  £«)f^»{a^  Sim,  mC'Niiv  Yotib  ijok$f  IMmct:  b^m^m  B«i1st2. 


11.9 
11.8 
$12,300  ; 
44; 
56.5 

9:5 


14.2- 
-  13.4 
$26,30a 
44 

65.0, 
•  10,0 
72.9 
17 


TABIi  IL-ENROOMENT  IN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  EOUCATION  BY  RACW.  AND  ETHNIC  GROUP 
^-  ,  ^ .      AND  CONTROl  AND  TVf  E  Of  INSTITUTION,  FAIL  1928' 


Ifpt  aid  cosk^  of  miMim 


f  ■ 

Ai  ipstitutkins: 

"    J(4Knbef.  ^..^   

P»i;«nt'....  

,    .  Hmib^  :  .....v.  

\  PttCmt  J!.  1     

Private  uiwersiliesi  ^ 

Mtm  

Psfcmt  

.Pubiic  ollief  ♦-yr;  . 

Humber  

T^csnt  

Pfivafe  olhef  4'yT:  ■ 

Hombef  *  

PefC€i3{  ;  

Hmbv  

Pifcent  ...u..  

Prwata  E-yt: 

Mr^  

'^^  Percfict  

P^Cdntage  aU  2  yr :  


1W31,172 
>  IDD.O 

SJ34,D31 

lOao 

235,064 
lOO.O 

77,S73 

loao 

2,062,2$3 

1307,325 

102,ie2 

'   9L7  . 

■  2.663. 

lai 

9.73S 
I2i 

nM34 

5.4 

$00,237 
5.5 

44,825 

17,091 
4.1 

17,871 
7.6 

2,266 
19 

2,^33,759 
25i 

1515,220 
14.1 

■  24.1 

1,341.S£3 
14.6 

-  a22,?is. 

30.6 

142,050 
13.5 

25.0 

33,014 
7.9 

56,468 
24.0 

.20.863 

17,447 
JZ4 

5.541 

7.1 

im,m 

3,050,957 
33.2 

414,640 
,39  J 

222^81 
53.3 

96,300 
41.0 

41,263 
^  53.0 

1.4 

35,S 

15,S33 

'1.3 
34.4 

27.§76 
2f 
41S 

4,634^' 

1.1 
54.3 

923 
0.4 
41.3 

1,618 
.  2.1 

.  55.0 

'  Riprijsinfs  t)M  \^  M  c»mt  tot  i^'^K^  oU$\^^       bO  SuUs  m6     mtt  of  Cakx^  a  difftrmct  m  31.184  im ^  Mil 


SoiMU';  Nancy  B.  Deai;^  aixS  Wlj^i  Pb^  N^iofiai  Ci^ 
iWii2lti$tdt},  PC),  p.  HQ. 


TABLE  i2.-T0TAL  WITHDRAWALS  (IN  POtONT)    THOSE  ENTERING  OmtE  BY  THE  Ma  Of 

1973:  BY  SEX  AND  RACE 


^•if»^t*St  ,  ^   27.03  21W  12M  21 M  21.20    '  23.93 

kid$(ikmMm^,  _   ^  i45  6i8  S.?6  4.81  3.99^ 

Hom^fkmwmiM,,  ^   2I.i5  23.45  16,47  20.64  16.39  13,94 

N  ~   2&4  8S  2,769  /  4M  75  2.476 

2-3/rco«^  ^  ,   53.60  47.11  ^Wl  .    43.77  43,36'  37.81 

Acactemk:  \i&Jh(3rswji   :  6,28  12.67  ^33  $.85  5.06  453 

H(xmjiimuc}imimL.,.,^\'.    47.32.  34.44  »  32.38  '^36,92  38.30  33.28  ^ 

^  ;  •   145'  m  1405  .  ;    '214  100  1^38 

HISPANK;  MAK)RIW  IHE^S  MAINUW^ 


"  (10) 


■  L  &Jto4  Cciiege  (p<jv^le,  4yT)..,  

2.  aJfiV  tolis  Comniiittty        (pgiiiic,  1^)  

3.  St.  Ay|u^  Colesf  (priwle,  2yT)..'  

:  4.  SouUwtst  Tews  iwwf.  Co^  (oobiic,  2yT) 

5.  TcAK  Soultmiost  CoMeie  {potAc,  V)...  

6.  Tw»  Sta^  Tecli,    Graxte  (pU)^  2yr) 

7.  Imptfttf       QxMm  (P«W»c,  2yT)   

8.  %tTiaod  Ufwwsity  (puWc  4yf }  ,  

9.  £1  P»o  Couflty  Cofwmff«ty  Coi^  (i3U*;  2^ff)  

10.  Larecto  Jim/Coiiese  (piibiic,  2^)  „  

U.  MorttKfn  Hm  Jkm  Commfi        {public,  2yT) . 

12.  Pan  AmwiCiD  Univtaity  {pUjfe,  4f )  

13.  eiscayne  C(iesfi  (privaie,  4yT)  

14.  East  Los  Anitles  C(*^  (fHiWic,  2yr)  ,  

Is.  Ou  Lady  of  the  laM  (private,  4yTj...  

15.  Uecto  State  Uowsily  {ptibfe,  4yT}^.......  

17.  Twas  A&i  tlflivanity  (pubk,  4yf)  


95.1  . 

826 

82.3  ' 

2.199 

lOC.OO 

700 

53.8 

1,099 

62.5  ^  < 

1,933 

82.6 

U75 

54.1 

1992 

J6.8 

1226' 

61.5 

6,586 

87.9 

2.047 

68.5 

929 

78J 

6,397 

71.0 

1.983 

71.8 

im 

53.8 

728 

857 

384 

50.5 

2,225 

r  ,  42,209 

DISTRIBUTION  BY  INSTITUTIONAL  TYP£ 


Public  „  ;  _  „.,.„.  ,  .      9  4 

Priwle  ,  ,  _  ._  I  3 

■  Tow  :  .;          10  ■  '  7 


State  diitribution:  Texas,  9;  New  York,  2;  California,  2;  New  Meauco,  2:  IHinoia,  1; 
Florida,  1.  Ik 
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SUMMARY  DATA  ON  U.S.  INSTITUTIONS  WITH  SlGNiFlCANT  HISPANIC  ENROLMENTS 


Hi,^  of  M%  on  iMuKi: 

17,../  :  .X  50  plus.   ^irm 

7.,,:,  40  to  50   34,922  ' 

14  :  3010  40...-.   18,?4I 

17....  :  ^  2010  30   37,524 

m%  ia  Pwjto  to  34_,..  ;  ^  to  100.   130,352 


77,131 
95^72 
133,496 


7 
12 
18 
•'22 
22 


9 
16 

2K 


STATE  DISTRIBUTION 


Tern./.....-... 

/♦ewYofk  

ZMxm  

New  jiexico.. 

'  Fkjfto  

Amow  


17 


5 

IS 

4  ^ 

^  6 

1 

4 

2 

4 

1 

•  2 

■  I  ■ 

1 

1.  . 

I 

14 

as 

INSTITUTIONS  WITH  HISPANIC  ENROLLMENTS  Gf  40  PERCENT  OR  HIGHER 

 _  .  ^ — 


LDooBiWTecli,  CA..  

2.  Wml  Dade  Community,  FL. 
XOir  l3(iyo<ttie  Ul^,  TX  

4.  Antm  Ccik^,  TX  

5.  U.T./EI  Paso,  rt  

6.  M  Couifty,  TX%  

7.  Oal  fcUi  Cc^e,  TX  


43 
41 
4& 
41 
42 
41 
43 


135 
14.7SI 

m 

3,424 

a,e30 

817 

.3,569 
— 1^ 


34,922 


IHE'S  WITH  HISPANIC  ENROLLMENTS  OF  3D  PERCENT  OR  HIGHER 


I  Cun/  Bm,  m  

.  imt  U  NY  

3.  toy  lestofl.  fiV,  

4.  St  M«ys  UnivRSJly,  Ssn  Antowo,  TX...  

5.St.  Ptij%s,  IX.....  „  

6.  m  Ross,  TX  :  

7.  Wofd,  lX  

8.  Soiitit  Itotmtain'&xnmimity,  A2  

9.  Py^  Voc  Comnwnity,  m  

10.  f;io#)iKjo,  CA  :  

11  ObUli  Coitege  of      TX  ^  


36 

^2 

35 
39 
33 
33 
33 
^35 
33 
35 


2, 


500 


100 

m 
m 

t6S3 
700 
.518 
241 
262 

3JS5 
29 


894 
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IHE's  WITH  HISPANIC  ENROaMENTSLOf  30-  ?mm  OR  HiGHEfi-CofUinued 


12.  Western  N.W.U.,  Nli  

13.  Hudson  County  Cemmtnity,  Hi.. 

14.  Tayiof  SusinBSS  tostiUtie,  NY  


35 

517 

32 

774 

36 

522 

18,741 

;  RiorsssoK,  SoiJTH  CAXcbNA  Statk  Co^jKCic  Ojunukbuho,  SC 

My  naiixe^te  Barbara  Williams  Jenkins.  I  am  lirector  of  the  Miller  F.  Whittaker 
^  ^T^^  at  South  Carolina  State  CoUege  in  Oran^eburgr.  I  am  tesfifyii^  on  behalf  of 
'  Libraiy  Association,  a  nonprofit  educational  organization  of  almwit 

4U,Q00  bbranana,  bbrm^y  trustees,  educators  and  friends  of  Hbrari^.  From  1981-83  I 
served  on  ALA  s  JLegislatJon  Committee.  Currently  I  serve  on  an  Ad  Hoc  Collie 
brary  Standards  Subccuamittee  of  the  Association  of  College  and  Refie&rch  Librariea. 
V      division  of  ALA.  .  , 

.The  American  Library  A^ociation  has  long  been  on  record  in  support  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  and  its  title  U  (>»Uege  and  rea^arch  library  and  library  traih-^ 
ing,  research  and  demonstration  programs.  It  is  a  great  privil^e  and  honor  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  Rep.  Paul  Simon,  Chairman  of  the  Post-«condary 
Education  Subcommittee  and  one  of  the  strongest  supporters  libraries  have  ev^f 
known.  Mr.  Chairman^your  firm  beOief  in  the  importance  and  power  of  literacy  is 
widely  jpiown  and  admired, ,  ,  ■ 

ACAOjEHlC  USKAEISS  AND  FXmCiLAL  rVNCfi  * 

^  Academic  Hbrari^  have  imuortant  and  responsible  functions  in  the  educational 

process  of  future  citizens  of  this  country.  These  functions  encompass  protiding  a  bal- 
anced px^ifram  of  collection  organization,  development  interpretation  and  utiiiza- 
to  effectively  meet  the  information  needs  of  theigtal  academic  community  As 
bi^in^ses  have  products  for  a  consumer  market,  equipment,  cosmetics,  etc,,  li- 
brari^  have  information  as  a  product  for  the  con^e  and  univemty  environment, 
i'roviding  info^^  acadexnic  library  u»er  becomes  the  primary  focal 

pomt  ot  the  hbranan/information  specialist  These  information  needs  are  found  in 
the  learning  environment  of  clai^rooms,  laboratories,  in  teadbiag,  reeearclujjrofe*- 
sional-and  self  development  activities,  ^ 

There  are  all  types  of  academic  libraries  in  the  United  Stata^,  serving  col  We,  uni^ 
versity,  community,  and  technical  institutions.  What  is  the  present  status  of  aca- 
demic hbran^  in  the  United  States?  The  Association  of  CoU^e  and  Research  Li- 
branee  has  developed  standards. and  guidelines  to  assist  libraries  in  meetiug  infor- 
r  niation  needs.  Most  of  th^  ore  qualitative;  however,  Ui©  ACRL  four-year  college 
hbrary  standards  mclude  quantitative  measures.  According  to  a  study  bv  Rav  L. 
Carpenter  (College  &  Research  Libraries,  January  iSSlt 

r  \t  '^Tn^'^^''^  W^^  bearing  on  college  libraries  in  terms 

of  the  ACRL  Standards  for  Coll^  Libraries  concludes 'tha*  mo«t  of  the  libraries  do 
not  meet  the  Standards  criteria  for  (wUectioii  sixe  and  development,  staff  and 
budget.  " « 

These  frndings  may  be  alarming  to  many  persons  in  the  public  sector  and  a  Sub-^ 
committee  on  wWch  I  serve  is  currently  rethinking  tb«ie  standaixls.  However,  the 
fmdingH  ind^^te  tile  crucial  role  federal  support  plays.  Since  1966,  the  Higher  Edu- 
'  A  ■  ■  ^,Vv^  Title  n-X  College  Library  Reeourt^  program  has  itUocated  almost  $200 
mUhon  to  academic  libraries  ottom  the  country.  This  may  seem  Uke  a  lot  of  money 
but  the  allocations  in  recent  year*  have  been  marginal,  and  now  are  zeit).  However' 
we,  as  academic  libmians,  can  state  that  the  prc^gnram  has  been  a  succm  in  many 
ways,  For  example,  ''Title  IJ-Ai  A  bargain  At  the  Price,**  (Journal  of  Ac^ckmic  Li- 
brananship,  September  1879)  quotes  the  following  from  academic  librarians: 

Although  the  Title  11- A  grant  is  not  large,  iti  existence  allows  a  smaller  academ- 
jcjibrary  to  review  ijts  collection  seriously  for  weaknesses  and  attempt  to  remedy 

er|c   .        ,  . 
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"Indeed  it  is  the  Title  U-A  progmm  which  has  enabled  thi«  relatively  young  coh 
lege  to  strengthen  its  scholarly  apparatus  through  retrospective  purchases  and  ac- 
quisition of  catalogs  raisonne  without  feeling  guilty  about  depnviiig  undergraduates 
of  their  bread  and  butter  needs. 

'Title  II~-A  funds  were  used  entirely  to  purchase  materials  for  students,  and  facul- 
ty  use.  All  processing  costs  were  absortSed  by  ^e  college  budget  We  continue  to 
need  Title  II-A  funds  because  the  inflationary  price  of  books  has  cut  into  our  budget 
to  such  an  extent  that  every  penny  of  assistance  we  receive  is  greatly  appreciated 
and  conservatively  used 

"In  a  state  as  small  as  Vermont  each  college  must  develop  its  own  special  collec- 
tions and  share  them  with  its  neighbors.  In  that  wa^r,  students  can  live  on  small 
campuses,  in  close  contact  with  their  teacbem,  an4  suU  have  a  wealth  of  research 
materiaj  available/*  ?  . 

Just  from  this  sample  of  commenta,  Title  H-A  funds  have  been  vital  to  small  col- 
lege libraries  allowing  them  to  strengthen  their  collections  to  meet  curricula  and 
research  needs  that  otherwise  regular  budgets  could  not  provide. 

Locally,  at  our  college  libran^,  with  Title  H-A  fxmds,  we  have  been  able  to  enrich 
our  special  collection,  acquire  backfUes  of  periocUcals  on  microforms  and  strengthen 
our  r^^lar  collection  to  n^t  curricula  needs.  We  now  have  a  collection  meeting 
the  ACSL  four-year  college  library  standards^  thanks  to  Title  11- A. 

TitUII-B 

A  profewion  that  cannot  grow  without  new  impetus  is  a  lo«t  profes«ion.  Title  II-B 
has  provided  assistance  in  library  ai^  information  career  training  by  providing  fel- 
lowanips  on  doctoral  and.mafitor  levels  of  training.  In  addition^  these  funds  have  as* 
sisted  in  the  retooling  and  upgradixw^  of  competencies  ^  library  and  information 
professionals  to  meet  the  changing  in^rmation  needs  of  acackmic  librai:^  usexv.  The 
financial  assistance  has  l^ped  studenta  for  oji-campua  training  and  has  provided 
training  of  in-eervice  librariana  via  tedinology  with  counies  at  varioua  «ite«  over  a 
particular  state.  This  is  done  in  my  state  through  the  Graduate  School  of  Library 
and  Information  Science  at  the  University  of  South  CaroUna. 

Of<ape(:ial  note  is  the  investn^nts  in  recruitment  of  minorities  and  handicapped 
into  tbt  profession  and  the  i^vancen^nt  of  women  into  management  positi(m& 

To  keep  the  profession  nuiving  with  the  ever  changing  iniormatioii  needs  of  its 
users,  fimds  from  Title  II-B  have  been  succesirfully  utuiied  for  research  and  <temon- 
stration  projects.  These  projects  pave  the  way  for  improven^t  in  librariest  at  all 
levels*  ^  \ 

TitU  n-c  '  ^ 

Strengthening  Research  Libratxy  Rasourt^  has  been  a  focxts  since  1976  under  the 
Education  Amendments  of  that  same  year,  Promc^ing  quality  research  and  educa- 
tion was  directed  towards  mBjox  university  and  research  libraries  where  resources 
could  be  acquired  which  are  unique  in  nature  to  proim^  quality  and  scholarly  re- 
search. Many  libraries  bsdrtded  togethei"  to  iikhtify  and  make  similar  type  resources 
available  to  reaearchers.  For  example,  collections  of  ti^$oot  univeraity  libraries  were 
added  to  the  Online  Computer  library  Center  (CXJLC)  data  base  in  subject  cateijo- 
rles  of  science,  Soatheait  Asia»  mathematics,  and  Central  America.  In  my  own  state 
of  South  Carolina?the  University  acquired  tte  Movie  Tone  NEWS  film  and  Title 
C  funds  are  utilized  by  adding  it  to  the  OCLC  data  base  Without  the  aasij[tance  of 
funds  from  Title  II-C,  these  kinds  of  collectiox:M>  could  not  have  been  f^uired  and 
disseminated  to  scholars  for  research.  *  . 

^  WHAT  UaS  AHKAD  FOB  THS  nmJU  ANO  ACJ^WC  USSAai^^ 

An  electrooic  library  is  the  library  of  the  future  and  maiQr  aciwiemic  Iftraries  are 
moving  in  that  direction  now.  Approximately  6,000  libraries  contribute  fo  be  OCLC 
data  base  of  millions  of  records  available  anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
B^onal  networks,  such  as  the  Southeastern  lihn^  Network  (to  whk*  our  library 
belongs)  give  us  ao^ss  fimnigh  n^mbership  to  0C3XX  Through  display  terminals, 
we  can  locate  resources  needed  by  researchers,  faculty  and  ttxxdents  for  information 
needs.  This  mxMs  by  no  means  takes  the  place  of  the  basic  collection  that  a  libraxy 
'  should  provide  for  its  basic  constituency  or  users.  Accesi  to  DIALOG,  a  large  com- 
mercial InfonnJUon-retrieva)  system,  or  a  ^ilar  corps  of  data  bankst  makes  avail- 
able to  local  users  references  pertaining  to  their  individual  information  needs.  As 
another  move  to  the  electronic  library,  the  computer  search  is  now  moving  from  bib- 
lic^aphical  citations  to  full-tecKt  data. 

Publishing  costs  are  spiraling  at  an  astitmomical  paoe^  but  C(dlege  and  univecsity 
tiKr^r^  faitt^sts  srs  SESJMrisiieiiis  IsrriMa  riiCharks  ytPFV***  of,  lastrifltani  an  aamil 
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institutional  budget*.  Therefore,  buying  books  at  an  average  cost  of  $30.84,  and . 
keeping  up  with  periodical  subscription  rate*  at  an  average  co«t  of  $50.23  are  becom^ 
i^  out  of  reach  for  many  academic  libraries.  Vet,  &ere^are  libraries  that  cannot 
aftord  to  belong  to  reifional  networks,  nor  s«4uire  the  services  of  information  re- 
trieval systems,  such  as  DfiUXX}  or  BibUographicai  Retrieval  Servi<^  designed  es- 
pecially for  academic  libraries. 

However,  for  academic  libraries,  the  move  towards  the  21st  century  and  the  ad- 
vantages and  advan^  of  thm  computer  technology  age,  financial  assistance  from 
>     the  government  is  a  mvLch-needed  item.  Our  profession  is  like  others,  we  must  be  on- 
line, we  must  be  networking.and  we  must  be  cooperative  to  gain  quality  input  and 
output  for  maximum  benefit  to  meet  the  information  needs  of  our  users. 

Academic  libraries  need  federal  fimds  for  the  following:  (1)  current  and  retrospec- 
tive resources  for  its  diverse  users;  (2)  computer  hardware  and  software  for  quality 
and  quantity  dissemination,  utilization  and  evaluation  of  information  services;,  (3) 
staff  trainixi^  to  provicfe  information  service  to  oxit  tisers;  (4)  costs  associated  with 
computer  operations,  eg.,  online  charges,  >nd  <5)  re^Ia^ch  and  demonstration 
projects. 

Sl^rtCS  OF  PKNBINa  LEGISLATION 

I  will  turn  now  to  the  specific  library  provisions  in  the  n^asures  pending  before 
the  subcommittee,  and  I  should  note  that  in  this  section  iny  testifnony  has  been  de- 
veloped in  coordination  with  the  American  L^rary  Association  and  W6  Association 
of  Research  Libraries.  ^ 

Both  associations  recognize  and  appreciate  the  a>noem  and  interest  in  Highfer 
Education  Act  library  programs  expressed  by  Chairman  Simon,  a  stam^ch  and  long- 
tlacne  supporter  of  library  services,  and  by  so  many  members  of  the  subcommittee. 
Some  subcommittee  members,  questioning  whether  the  HEA  rBauthpri3cation  proc- 
ess would  be  completed  this  year  and  ^ncemed  about  the  continued  ftmding  of  the 
HEA  II'A  college  library  resource  grants  and  tht  ability  of  academic  libraries  to 
keep  up  with  changing  information  technology^,  ^veloped  a  separate  Idll  on  title  II, 
H-Rw  5210 

ALA's  Legislation  Committee  established  an  ALA/ACRL  ad  hoc  task  force  on 
HEA  -II  to  react  to  the  original  outline  of  HEA  legislation  developed  by  Chairman 
Simon  last  December,  That  task  force  also  reacted  to  the  measure  {H.R  52iaf  devel- 
oped by  Reps.  Ford  and  Cpleraan,  and  to  H 5240  as  introduced.  This  seCuon  syn- 
thesizes the  viewpomts  of  the  ALA  task  force  and  of  ARL  as  hastily  obtained  in  the 
short  period  of  time  since  H.R,  5240  became  available.  We  will  refer  both  to  H.R 
,5240  and  H.R  5210An  expressing  our  cwncems'^^and  making  recommendations. 

We  are  pleased  with  the  strong  support  evicknced  toward  library  programs  in 
•  RR,  5240.  There  is  great  merit  in  many  of  its  provisions.  We  woul5  like  to  make 
some  suggestions  to  fine-time  the  title  li  provisions  by  incorporating  the  need  crite- 
ria and  technological  assistance  provisions  from  H.R  5210.  Spedfi^y— 

Authorization  levels 

We  feel  libraries  could  make  ^ood  use  of  the  levels  siiggested  in  H.R,  5240.  We 
would  prefer  levels  somewhat  higher  than  those  in  H.R.  5210.  However,  we  recog- 
nize that  the  Administration  and  Congress  share  a  concern  for  making  reasoMble 
economies  in  federal  programs.  We  also  recbgfiize  that  authorization  levels  ought  to 
bar  some  reasonable  apmoximation  to  what  might  be  appropriated.  Given  the 
recent  funding  history  of  Il-A  and  B,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the  library  community 
would  see  the  levels  in  H.R  S240«s  reachable. 

Library  unit/ 

H.R  524/would  astablish  a  library  unit  within  the  Office  of  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion to  administer  and  coordinate  all  Education  Department  library  programs.  We 
have  long  supported  an  E0  library  unit  at  the  highest  possible  level,  and  agree  that 
it  should  administer  all  ED  library  programs,  Ifcwever,  the  Center  for  libraries  and 
Education  Improvemedt,  which  was  established  last  fall  in  the  Office  of  Educational 
Research  and  Improvement,  is  a  more  appropriate  . location  than  the  Office  of  Post- 
secondary  Education.  The  library  programs  aoxpinistered  encompass  a  wide  range  of 
*  librari^  and  library  programs— scademict  school  public,  and  state  as  well  as  li- 
brary education  programs. 

Need  criteria  , 

Although  we  feel  a  case  can  be  made  for  federal  assistance  to  all  academic  librar- 
ies to  irilprpve  and  share  their  resources,  we  support  the  development  of  criteria  to 
target  the  U-A  coll^f!  library  resource  grants  to  the  neediest  institutions.  ALA  has 
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I  conikUiml  varioui  fipproacbsm  to  need  criteria  over  the  laat  eeveral  yem.  It  is  a 
diffictilt  task  becaui©  the  determination  <rf  quality  library  service  or  of  need  for  as- 
sistance to^fthieve  it  is  not  easily  quantifiable. 

The  assu^C0i  and  criteria  in  section  3  of  HJR.  ^210  (pp.  4-^5)  would, Ve  believe, 
direct  the  grants  to  those  institutionSVith  the  greatest  need.  They  provide  a  practi* 
cal  approach  and  appear  workable;  reaction  from  our  membezv  has  been  generally 
favorable,  Whena  comparisons  are  needed,  they  would  be  made  to  other  institutions 
of  comparable  size  and  pxTpgram.  We  recommend  that^the  subcommittee  incorporate 
these  provisions  in  title  Il-Al 

We  have  some  concema  about  tying  grant  eligibility  to  the  ACRL  standards  as 
proposed  in  HLR  5240.  The  ACRL  university  library  standards  are  purely  Qualita- 
tive; they  do  not  inclu^  quantitative  measures-  Tto  ACRL  four-year  college  library 
standards  include  quantitative  collection  measures,  )MH.teese  are  currently  being 
'rethought.  There  is  an  ACRL  supplementary  stattoient>bn, quantitative  standards 
for  two-year  learning  resource  programs,  but  the  lack  of  standard  definitions  for 
non-print  materials  and  the  variety  in  program  and  mission  among  two-year  inrtitu- 
tions  make  theee  standards  inappropriate  as  grant  eligibility  criteria. 

At  one  time  the  former  Office  of  EdiK^ation  did  use  simplified  quantitative  n^^as* 
urea  for  collections  in  different  types  of  institutions  as  part  of  the  eligibility  criteria 
for  the  former  U-A  supplemental  grants.  However,  the  provision  of  library  and  in- 
formation/servii^  }uui  grown  more  complex  since  that  time.  Ilbe  college  library 
standards  subcommittee  on  which  I  serve  has  been^discus^ng  performance  and 
output  measures  rather  than  simply  counting  the  items  ac<^uired  by  the  libranr. 
.  In  addition,  the  usa  of  "tl^  extent  to  which  the  institution  is  in  the  lowest  quar- 
vttle  of  applicant  institutions''  with  respect  to  the  ACRL  standards  could  unduly  re- 
strict the  number  of  eligible  apii^cants  if  only  thoise  who  weri^  truly  needy  or  only 
those  who  had  previously  been  successful  applicants  applied    the  first  place. 

Another  criteria  in  li.B.  5240  would  cpnnect  elmbdity  to  the  institution's  own 
effort  in  support  of  its  library.  We  agree  that  non-effort  should  mit  be  rewarded,  but 
spediying  at  least  3  percent  of  the  institution  s  operating  b*idget  for  the  libraiy  may 
^  exclude  some  truly  needy  academic  libraries  wm?ee  institutions  are  making  a  good 
I  faith  effort  at  library  support  The  Carftenter  study  cited  earlier  found  tiiskt  in  1S77, 
12  percent  of  the  librarie*  were  below  8  p^r^^nt  and  38  percent  werel»elow  4  pei^ 
^  cent.  The  peid&ntage  below  3  percent  might  be  higher  in  these  days  of  budget  strin- 
"  gency.  '  * 

lying  eligibility  to  one  foftn  of  student  aid  (PaU  Grjmts)  dW  not  seem  to  our  naem- 
bers  to  have  a  dir^  relationship  to  the  need  pf  th^  iibraiy  for  assirtance.  If  a  tie-in  \ 
•to  student  aid  is  coxisidered  nec^aary,  tl^  comparable  percentage  of  ini^tutioxial 
bud^t  use  for  Student  aid,  as  in  H.R  0210,  is  preferable. 

The  fourth  criteria  in  H JR.  6240  relat«i  to  institutional  eligibility  under  HEA  title 
ra.  As  ptx>poeed  for  revision  in  H.K  5240,  title  HI  institutions  would  have  broad  in- 
stitutional needs  which  might  include  needs  for  library  assistance,  in  which  case 
funds^r  library  materials,  renovation,  etc,,  would  be  an  eli^ble  purpose  under  ti^e 
HI.  Therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to  inclu^  title  III  ehgibihty  as  a  criteria  for  title 
n  library  assistance;  doing  so  could  put        very  needy  institutions  at  a  disadvan- 

**^ith  Ift'slight  revisionr  we  support  the  fifth  criteria  in  H.R  5240  which  would 
allow  the  Secretary  of  Education  to  consider  (up  to  10  percent)  other  relevant  and 
useful  factors-  We  recommend  that  the  institution  be  allowed  to  provide  such  other 
evidence  of  need/^as  it  considers  relevant  and  liseftxl  and  that  the  Secretary  be  re- 
quired to  consider  any  sruch  reason^le  evidence. 

We  support  provisions  in  both  H.R.  5240  and  H.R.  5210  that  II-A  eligibility  crite^, 
ria  be  evaluated  promptly.  It  is  impoawble  to  predict  precisely  how  any  set  of  need 
criteria  will  work  in  practice,  Acljustments  may  be  nec^aary  based  on  the  first  year 
or  two  of  experience.  Either  the  National  Institute  of  Education  {as  suggested  m 

.  H,IL  5240)  of  the  National  Commission,  on  Libraries  and  Information  Science  (as 
suggested  in  H.R.  5210)  could  perforin  an  effective  evaluaticm.  Since  NCUS  was  es- 
tablisl^  specifically  to  advise  the  Congre«?  and  the  President  on  library  and  hifor- 

'  ntetion  policy  iasu^  it  would  be  appropriate  tcl  require  the  Commission  to  perform 
the  evaluation.  J 
Libntry  technology 

We  enthusiastically  support  the  new  part  D,  CoU^e  library  Technology  and  Co- 
operation Grants,  as  proposed  in  H.R.  5210.  For  many  academic  libraries,  crossing 
the  hurdle  to  the  electronic  online  environment  is  difficult.  It  requires  one-time 
start-u?coets  that  can  be  influrmountable.  lt  increasingly  requires  a  mB)or  continu- 
ing connnitment  in  terms  of  online  charge  and  telecommunications  costa.  Divesti- 
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ture-related  tariffs  and  acc^chatgw  may  cause  increases  of  around  73  percent  in 
telecommunications  ca»te  for  library  data  communicatipns  over  private  phone  libe« 
once  that  hurdle  is  cro^  the  woil^  is  opeiied  to  rapid,  eftoent  retrieval  of 
ttormatjon  for  jounial  ciUtaons,  scientific  data,  cataJogin^r  data,  interlibmry  loan 
and  acquisitioiw  and  circulaUon  controL  It  is  most  appropriate  that  the- federal  gov^ 
erament  provide  an  in^nUve  and  njodeet  fmtocial  assistance  to  academic  libhwi^ 
to  provide  students  and  faculty  access  to  electronic  information'  and  to  enable  Ubrar- 
le^  to  share  information  and  resources.  The  grant*  for  academicr*  library  technologic 
cai  equipment,  for  joint-use  library  projects,  and  for  demonstration  projects  utilizing 
new  technology  proposed  m  the  new  part  D  would  fill  a  plr^ssing  ne^  . 

The  new  part  D  propoeal  is  based  on  a  recommendation  ofth«  American  Council 
on  Education  s  task  force  on  HEA  H.  ALA  and  ARL  participation  in  the  ACE  task 
force  deliberations.  'Hieiiasis  of  the  ACE  task  foK»  recommendation  for  tachnologi- 
^^^^^"^^J^  "^"^^  Special  Purpose  Cr^U  provision' of  the  cuni^t 
HEA  II-^B.  fj^^.^'^t  ^^P^l^^^  ^ot  really,  new  at  all  but  in  this  rejuvenated 
torm  It  would  fill  what  naay  be  the  most  pressing  need  of  aca^mic  libraries  today 
If  ttie  proposed  Dart  D  were  incorporated  to  replace  the  current  but  unfunded  Na- 
tionai  I^?p«^*^S:^tem.  U  wo^^  not  be  necessary  to  ^  an  information  technolo^ 
WJ^'^K^^f^  is  HEA  IPB  research  and  demonstration  program  as  proposed  in 
H,R  5^40,  Maximum  flexibility  to  respond  ,  to  the  most  prying  tbsHT^^ 
would  be  preferable.  We  would  prefer  that  the  Education  Department  utilize  a  mix 
of  grants  and  contracts  instead  contracts  only  when  funding  is  limited.  We  sup^ 
port  continuation  of  II-B  hbrary  training,  r^seaxtAi  and  ^mtonstration,  and  of  II-C 
grants  to  strengthen  research  library  resources 

Foreign  longuage  periodicaU 

We  supportive  of  assistance  for  foreigti  language  periodfcals  in  title  VI  inter, 
national  education.  However,  rather  than  create  one  foreign  language  periodical 
center,  we  would  advocate  flexaulity  and  suggest  grants  to  institutions  that  ah«ady 
have  strong  foreign  language  programs  so  materials  can  be  made  available  beyond 
those  institxtions.  There  is  a  definite  need  for  foreign  language  periodicals,  especial- 
ly those  from  less  developed  countries.  They  are  expensive  and  difficult  to  locate, 
acquire  and  maantaiu.  . 

Other  prwisions 

We  support  several  other  provisions  of  HJl.  5240:  (1)  assistance  for  training  liter^ 
acy  tutors  and  assistance  for  correctional  educaUon  including  library  development 
and  services  under  title  I,  cominuing  and  community  pOfitsecondary  education;  (2) 
eligihihty  of  library  expenditurast  under  a^tanc^  for  devebping  and  other  institu- 
tions under  title  III;  and  (8)  eligibility  of  academic  library  facilities  for  ^isistance 
under  title  VII  construction,  reconstruction  and  renovation. 

I  hope  these  remarks  will  be  of  assistance  to  the  subcommittee.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  testify.  *^ 


PRK^AKJCD  STATiEMlKKT  Of  UUVA  FloR^  ExXCimVX  DOUCCTOK,  ON  BXHALF  OT  THX 
CoUNaL  ON  IjSGAL  EnUCATlOK  OpPOETONrTY 

Good  morning,  I  am  Linda  Floree,  I  appear  before  you  today  in'  my  capacity  as 
both  the  Executive  Director  of  the  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  (CLEO) 
and,  perhaps  more  significantly,  as  a  former  CLEO  student,  to  discuss  the  legislative 
.reauthon2^atiQn  of^the  program  as  well  as  the  Administration's  FY  1985  budget  rsc^ 
ommendation.  Although  this  Subcommittee  is  familiar  with  the  program's  purposes 
and  obj^ives,  it  is  nonetheless  important  for  this  Subcommittee  to  have  a  complete 
understanding  of  CLEO's  vital  role  in  providing  continued  accew  to  the  legal  prof^ 
sion  for  the  economically  disadvant^ed  and  why,  in  this  era  of  reduced  federal 
spendmg,  Congress  should  nervertheless  continue  its  support  of  CLEO  as  sound  edu- 
ciitaonal  and  fiiiancial  policy.  ■  ^ 

CLJCO  SACXOaOUND  v  , 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity,  joint  prc^ram  of  three  national  bar 
associations  and  two  onjanizations  representing  l^ai  education  and  accreditation, 
w^  formed  with  both  federal  government  and  private  financial  suport  in  1968  to 
redress  the  dramatic  underrepresentation  of  minority  and  economically  dis^van- 
taged  groups  within  the  legal  profession.  The  concerns  of  196S  were  concrete:  less 
than  1%  «>^^^helawyer8  of  this  country  were  Black  and  in  some  states  there  were 
more  than  80,000  Black  residents  for  each  Black  lawyer;  and  the  comparative  fig^ 
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ure«  for  other  minority  and  disadvantaged  groups  were  even  raore  discouraging. 
Many  people  realized  then  that  the  unrest  of  the  GOs  and  other  troubles  would  not 
be  resolved  until  all  segments  of  American  society  had  ready  acce^  to  the  means 
for  peaceful  dispute  resolution  through  the  legal  s>'stem,  and  representajjon  in  the 
decision-making  arenas  of  society. 

The  CLEO  program  seeks  to  reduce  the  underrepresentation  of  disadvantaged 
groups  within  the  legoX  profession  by  providing  an  alternate  mechanism  for  assess- 
ing,  within  the  law  school  envinjxunent  itself,  the  potential  of  each  program  partici- 
pant for  the  study  of  law.  Thus,  the  program  is  deigned  to  serve  those  persons  who 
aspire  and  are  qualified  to  enter  the  legal  profession  but  Who,  because  of  substantial 
economic  deficiency  and  marginal  admission  credentials,  may  be  unable  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  law  school  under  traditional  admission  criteria.  TJie  program  achieves  its 
goal  of  identifying  qualified  law  school  candidates  providing  the  opportunity  for  law 
school  matriculation  via  academic  summer  institutes  for  prospective  law  students 
and  the  provision  of  annual  fellowships. 

The  CLEO  Regional  Summer  Institutes  were  originally  designed  to  operate  lai^e- 
ly  as  a  screening  process  for  minority  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be  admitted 
to  law  school,  focusing  on  the  identification  of  minority  and  other  disadvantaged 
students  who  had  the  potential  for  successful  entry  ftto  the  I^al  profe^ion  despite 
their  lack  of  traditional  admissions  criteria  This  focus  has  changed  slightly  and  is 
clwmging  further  as  we  learn  more  about  the  educational  process  generally,  and 
l^al  education,  in  particular.  A  bit  of  history  is  the  most  effici^t  means  of  explain- 
ing  how  this  change  has  oi^mrred.  .        ,  - 

Prior  to  the  post-World  War  II  Vacation  boom,  the  traditional  approach  to  law 
school  admissions  was  to  enroll  nearly  all  students  who  could  pay  the  tuition  (except 
at  those  schools  that  were  admittedly  discriminatory)  and  weed  out  the  non-lawyers 
on  the  basis  of  law  school  perfonnan(^^  particularly  at  ttie  end  of  the  first  year  of 
law  study.  In  that  era,  admisi^on  to  the  profession  was  determined  almost  solely  by 
performance  in  law  school,  subject  to  limited  further  evaluaticm  by  bar  examina- 
tions. The  vastly  increased  number  of  law  school  appUcanta  in  Ui«  poet-war  era  gave 
rise  to  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  (LSAT),  whidj  was  flnit  administered  in  1948, 
was  in  widespread  use  in  the  mid-S&  and  in  almost  univemd  use  by  I960.  In  the 
1960s  it  became  a  dominant  factor  in  the  admission  proce^  for  mdet  law  schools.  As 
law  schfxsls  sought  to  increase  their  minority_  enrollments,  it  became  apparent  that 
the  LSAT  was  standing  as  an  obstacle  to  this  endeavor  and  the  legal  education  com- 
munity sought  an  alternative  admissions  device.  The  academic  summer  institutes  of 
CLEO  were  conceived  to  perform  this  service. 

It  seem^  feasible  for  CLEO  to  revitalize  the  concept  of  performance  as  a  means 
of  determining  Jegal  aptitude,  at  least  with  regard  to  niinority'jEyad  economically  dis- 
advantaged applicants.  The  institutes  are  based  upon  the  premise  that  significant 
numbers  of  economically  and  educationally  disadvantaged  students  who  would"  be 
excluded  from  legal  education  through  the  use  of  traditional  measures  of  aptitude 
can,  with  financial  and  academic  support,  succ^sfully  negotiate  the  law  school  cur- 
riculum. These  institutes  mirror  the  law  school  experience  by  providing  a  six-week 
intensive  study  program  in  legal  analysis  and  law  development  and  emphasiie  ab- 
stract thinking,  legal  research  and  legal  writing  techniques.  The  academic  insti- 
tutes, which  are  sponsored  jointly  by  CLEO  and  regional  consortia  of  ABA-accredit- 
ed  law  schools,  are  staffed  by  re^ar  law  faculty  whose  primary  responsibility 
during  the  institute  is  to  evaluate  each  student's  potential  for  successfully  master- 
ing the  law  school  curriculum.  Students  who  successftilly  demonstrate  this  potential 
are  provided  law  school  placement  aseigtance  and  an  annual  stipend. 

The  financial  component  of  the  program  is  provided  by  way  of  fellowships  cur- 
rently limited  to  $1,000  a  year  for  each  su«|cessful  CLEO  student  The  provision  of 
the  stipe;id  is  contingent  upon  the  satisfaction  of  several  conditions:  full-time  enroll- 
ment at  an  ABA-accrt?dited  law  school  in  the  fall  term  immediately  following  the 
institute  and  the  maintenance  of  ''good  standing*'  status  throughout  the  duration  of 
the  grant.  Presentiy,  over  $550,000  annually  is  provided  by  CluEO  td  its  Fellows  en- 
rolled in  law  school. 

In  addition  to  the  summer  institutes  and  fellowships  administered,  by  CLEO,  the 
National  Office  pi^par^  course  materials,  has  operated  an .  Application'Sharing 
Project  l^y  which  promising  but  unsuccessful  candidates  ore  referred  td' other  law 
schools,  aerves  as  a  catalyst  for  innovative  projects  in  admissions,  cooperates  and 
shares  information  with  special,  admission  pn^ams  operated  by  individual  law 
schoob*  and  generally  serves  as  a  repository  of  data  and  informaticm  about  I^al 
education  ana  the  disadvantage.  « 

The  CLEO  Prc^am  has  also  published,  in  coiyunction  with  Oceana  Publications, 
Inc.,  two  major  hard-bound  works  of  particular  interest  to  Iqgal  educators  and  schol- 
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a™- fiwt  publication.  Jkfunuv.  Odesaai^  and  the  University  of  wJhS^lon,  is 
L^«T"^iT®  containing  the  complete  records  and  brie&  of  tlie  c«e;  the 
wh«  ^iS^  '''  of  California,  is  a  gix-VoIume  set  similar 

«  *e  ^^\<nMS  work.  In  ^addition,  CLEO  has  published,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Howard  University  Uw  Journal,  a  special  edition  law  ^review  containing  selected 
^^r^fprt^i*  ^'t'^y  syjnposiujn  which  commemorated  CLEO's  TenthXiniverea- 
2-  CLEO  also  has  compiled  statistical  information  to  document  the  Progiam's 
ach«vements,lh«re«dts  of  which  are  contained  in  the  pubUcation.  "Towai^A  Di- 
versified Legal  Profession"  (Appendix  {). 

-  A  J'f  f<J?P^  ^^"^  reauthorization  under  TiUe  iX  of  the  Higher  Education 

^,JL    e  !f  premised  upon  the  continuing  need  for  an  increase  in  the 

number  of  attorneys  from  mmonty  and  economically,  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  as 
MgU  as  an  mcrease  in  the  amount  of  the  stipend  aWai^  through  the  C^O  fXw- 

The  need  for  minority  representation  within  the  legal  profession 

While  there  is  evidence  that  minority  group  access  to  l^al  education  has  in- 
creased dramatically  smce  1968  in  contrast  to  previous  leveS  it  still  apjSarTtlSt 
meanihgful  ac^  to  graduate  and  profeesional  opportunitiee  by  diSntagS 
Amenm>s«ontmues  to  be^an  elusive  goal.  The  1983  Annual  SuJvey  on  Cunint 
Population  Statistics  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reporta^that  of  the  612,000  lawyers 
in  the  Umted  States,  only  2.6%  are  Black  and  .9%  Se  Hispanic.  "Hiese  figuST^^? 
r^nt  a  dramatic  mcrease  over  previous  levels  and  is  attributable  to  the  afTirmative 

,  admissions  effprta  of  more  than  a  decade.  However,  when  one  considere  the  fact  that 
the  number  of  all  mmonty  student*  enrolled  in  law  schools  has  stabUized  at  8% 
over  the  last  five  years,  there  is  Httle  doubt  that  the  disparity  which  served  as  a 

,  catalyst  for  these  special  efforts  has  yet  to  be  suffidenUy  amdiorated  to  warrant 
dismantling  of  th^  programs.  In  fact,  the  Law  School  Admission  Cfcundl  (LSAC) 
has  recently  launched  a  major  initiative  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  minori- 

,  ^s^udents  enroUed  m  law  school  annually  to  address  the  minority  community's 

The  effort  toward  meaningful  economic  and  political  participation  of  minorities 
has  been  diligently  pursued  in  higher  education  for  very  cogent  reasons:  higher  edu- 
cation has  proven  to  be  a  more  effective  vehicle  than  most  for  obtaining  a  more 
esintafaie  diatributipn  of  political  influence,  simply  because  those  pei»?ns  most  in- 
volved m  the  decision-making  process  of  this  countjy,  ^e,  theroselvcfi,  products  of 

.  the  higher  education  sj^ro.  This  phenomenon  is  particularly  relevant  to  the  lesal 
prof«i8ion  given  its  role  within  the  country's  decision-making  process  generally  and 
Its  historic  lack  of  acc«isibiUty  to  minorities  and  the  disadvantaged.  The  profe^on's 
impact  on  the  formation  of  national  policy  is  widely  conceded  because  of  the  reia- 
tionship  of  lawyere  to  all  three  branches  of  government,  comprising  ahncet  exclu- 
^"'f  L^i"^f^'  s«^Jcant  percentages  of  both  the  legislative  and  executive; 
in  fact,  oO%  of  the  current  Congress  is  legally-trained.  It  is  this  unique  role  played 
by  the  legal  profession  that  raises  compelling  reasons  for  a  continued  emphasis  on 
mcreaaing  the  number  of  attorneys  from  minority  and  disadvantaged  backgrounds 
_  Although  the  media  has,  portrayed  law  graduates  recently  as  having  great  difficul- 
ties in  secunng  suitable  employment,  it  appears  that  law  school  enrollments  are  re- 
tlecting- a  relatively  rapid  adjustmient  to  the  foroes  of  supply  and  demand.  The^ost 
recent  sttistics  show  that  law  school  enrolhnent  has  leveled-off  after  more  than  a 
d«:ade  of  dramatic  mcrease.  The  prevailing  approach  of  legal  education  has  been  to 
attempt  to  make  legal  education  available  to  all  who  are  qualified  and  d^ire  to 
enter  the  profession,  leaving  market  forces  to  operate  freely..  This  approach  is  de- 
signed expUatly  to  avoid  closing  or  restricting  access  to  the  profession,  but  in  a  tune 
of  economic  pretraction,  it  runs  the  danger  of  reducing  access  possibilitieB  not  on 

^the  basis  of  reasonable  probability  of  academic  success  but  on  financial  grounds. 
TTie  need  for  iruirecvied  CLEO  stipend  assistance 

Unquestiom^y,  the- value  of  the  $1,000  CLEO  student  fellowship  has  been  affect, 
ed  negatively  (between  196^1983)  by  the  inflationary  economic^cle  affecting  the 
country  at  large  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  L^r  Stataties  has  provided  the  followi^  hi- 
formation  r^arding  economic  trends  and  their  impact  on  the  Value  of  the  dSlar 
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Table    I  ,  .. 
Conswer  Price  Index 


1967  - 

1968  - 

1969  • 

1970  • 

1971  ■ 

1972  ' 

1974 
■  1975 
1976 
1977 
1978 
1979 
1980 
1981 
1982 


100.0% 
104- 2% 
109.8% 
116.3% 
121.3% 
125.3% 
133.1%, 
147.7% 
161.2% 
170-5% 
181.5% 
195.4% 
■  217.4% 
-  246.8% 
.  272.4% 
.  289.1% 


1983  -  29S.4% 


Table  IS 
purchasincf  Power  of  the  Dollar 

-  $1,000 
.960 

..911     :■  . 

.860 
.824 

'  .798  ^ 

'  ,752 
.678 
.621  ; 
..587 

..■  ,512  , 
.460 

.405''    ^/  . 
.367 

■      '  ■       ■  ■  .346 

:  .  -335. ;  ,, 


TflW*.  I  reflect*  the  annual  average  U.S,  Coiwumer  Price  Index  for  the  period* 
coSSi.  /JjSSi^t  we  begiu  wiS  a  1100  baae  tl«  value  of  the  ~n»u^^ 
SSSweTrnist  u«a«a»e  «^  to  the  f«ur««  •^f^^^JPlf^'^f^ . 

^r  to  wwide  the  »me  degi«e  erf  purchasing  power  ertaWifihed  mmi.- 
?S  n -SrtTtSannLl  average^eral  purchawng  power  of  the  ddlar  betimm 
1967  and  wSiSmSthat  we         wijh^  dollar  (|1.00)  as  a  Use,  the  wtual 

haJ^oS  cormpondingly  by  the  figure,  .hown 


Sa£  Cal'&'nS;Tr^h,mW^  thTdi^v^-^^i^d^ude.^  for  the  19J3j|4 
SSS^'  S^t  app««imately  half  of  the  nation^  law  "^h^^/f^ 
thTsS  000  to  $10,000  range.  For  the  last  several  years.  CLEO  has  expenenced  a  ^% 
rS'on^  dueenHy  to  students'  need  to  earn  fimds^  over  and  above  ttmt  pr^ 
^SSSe$1.000  CLEO  stipend.  In  the  final  ansylysis,  therefore  there  ]»^J^^^ 
^l^^  CLEO  stipend  aiaistance  merely  to  maintain  the  ongmal  thrust 

^'^STSfSption,  CLEO  has  complied  with  thfe  threespronged  test  set  forth  by 
the^SrSi^tion  &r  continued.fedfiral-support  of  worthwhJe  prog^ 
oSStSSu^  (2)  fiscal  integrity;  and  (3)  siibitantial  elemei?t*  of  voTunfariam  m 

^^'cLffi^ne  of  the  few'  federally-funded  programs  ^  it«  type  wh^  h^^mp^ 
iubetamt^  documentation  of  the  program's  overwhelming  succees-  Smce  ,1968. 
ClSo^P^^^  opportimity  study  to  «.me  8,417, students.  As^l^ 

daS^lS^  demonstrate  »«t  CLk)  Fellow*  have  attamed  ««P^^.«  of 
Seve^nt  by  any  measure,  including  performance  withm  the  academic  awm  ot 
Sw  iS  S&onnance,  and  most  ioiportanUy.  the  «?>PifJ?^°^"^^ 

£  pnSn^S^tes.  The  program  has  produced  approximately  2..000  law  school 
crLu^^voIved  in  a  broad  spectrum  of  legal  and  law-related  activiUes,  including 
SdsS^CSl  d^fastaterep^  law  pK>fe«ors;  executive  adimma- 

Satort  t^IiSuffielSi  Congreesio^  staff;  and  lawyers  (puWk  interest,  pr^i^ 
2.^«ite)  Appendix).  The  net  t«su!t  of  the  program  has  been  mcreawd 

STto  tl^tegSfs^tom  and  to  the  decision-making  machinery  of  the  country  by 
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those  who  have  been  historically  diseVrfranchised  for  reason  of  race  and/or  economic 
^  h^^^'ti  '  CLEO  model  qf  academic  and  financial  support  is  one  that  works' 
.  1  h^  Program  is  coet-cffectiye^ while  many  programs  have  suffered  substantial  cost 
increases  over  Uie  years.  CLEO  has  been  a  rare  exception.  In  the  last  ten  (10)  voai^ 
the  program  has  contmued  to  service  its  disadvantaged  student  population  with  vir-- 
tually  no  incr^  m  cost  to  the  federal  government.  Judicious  co(s^savi^g  measures 
have  been  implemented  over  the  past  several  years  with  an  eye  toward  fiscal  auster- 
ity.  includmg  executive  stafT  salary  freeze©  and  significant  reduction  in  program 
i  ^^.^^^  ®!?y®"  fnployo^,  the  prc^ram  now  operate  with  the  dedicat-- 
ed  st^  of  SIX-  A  careful  revlbw  of  the  program's.budget  already  reveals  a  ''bare- 
bones  '  operation.  ' 

In  addition,  the  ABA  has  for  years  been  a  principal  contributor  in  its  dual  capac- 
— ity  as  one  of  CLEO^  sponsoring  oi^anizations  and  administrative  conduit  for  its 
tunding  trom  the  federal  government.  The  ABA  contributes  annually  over  $100  000 
to  the  pn^ams  operation  to  addi^  unanticipated  financial  obligations  unmet  by 
any  other  fundmg  source:  Additional  contributions  are  provided  by  the  other  spon- 
soring organizations  as  the  iiet  federal  funding  has  $ub6tant;ially  decreased 

The  aiuiual  stipend  of  $1,000  for  each  succ^ul  instituW  participant,  as  noted  is 
woefully  madequate  by  today's  standards.  Other  federally-funded  graduate  and  pro- 
tessional  progran^  e.g.,  GPOP  and  Public  Service  FeUo#ship«,  have  provided  sti^ 
pend  assistance  of  minimally  $4;20O  per  year  and  some  Jmve  had  institutional  sup- 
gort  components  as  well.  This  disparity  in  funding  levels  for  students  funded 
.  ^  ^  tTirough  fiunilajr  federal  programs  under  the  sam^  legislation  has  substantially  ham-* 
pered  CLK)  s  efforts  to  provide  even  miniaudly  acceptable  financial  assistance  It 
was  to  correct  this  disparity  in  assistance,  coupled  with  the  program's  impr^ive 
record  of  achievement,  which  encouraged  Coi|rre83  in  1980  to  amend  CLEO%  l^la- 
appropriation  ceilings  under  the  i?aauthorized  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965.  .  ■    '  ^  ' 

The  final  element  of  the  Administration's  test  has  also  been  met.  Since  CLEXJ's 
inception,  the  federal  support  has  served  as  seed  money  for  generatirig  the  revenues 
necess^iry  for  conduction  of  thfe  academic  institutes  from  the  law  school  community. 
Imtaally,  the  non-f©deral  share  represented  between  20-30%  of  the  total  iiistitute 
costs.  However,  over  the  last  several  yeai^  the  evernspirallmg  costs  of  legal  educa- 
tion coupled  with  the  effects  of  inflation,  have  thrust  an  even  greater  share  of  the 
institutes  operating  costs  upon  the  law  school;  given  the  fixed  level  of  federal  sup- 
.   port,  the  law  school  community  now  absorbs  approximately  60%  of  institute  costs  as 
a  demonstration  of  their  commitment  to  the  prc^m.  The  law  schools,  without  fed- 
eral assistance,  cannot  maintain  the  academic  institutes  while  themselves  facing  re^ 
diiced  education  budgeta-  - 
f    In  addition,  the  law  schools  provide  tuition  scholarships,  as  well  as  other  forms  of 
financial  support  in  recc^ition  of  the  CLEO  Fellow's  maiiinal  economic  stability 
At  a  time  when  legal  education  is,  itself^  in  a  difficult  fiscal  situation,  it  is  extreme^ 
ly  important  to  realize  that  the  $1,000,000  of  annual  federal  support^  for  this  pro- 
gram generates  as  much  as  $3,000,000  in  cash  and  service  ^annually  from  the  law 
schools.  And,  it  i&  unlikely  that  these  funds  will  continue  to  be  forthcoming  without 
the  catalyst  provided  by  CL^.  The  absents  of  CLEO  from  the  l^al  education 
arena  and  the  national  scene  generally  would  serve  notice  to  the  country  that  the 
myoiyement  of  disadvantaged  communities  in  the  body-politic  is  no  longer  a  social 
priority.  When  coupled  with  the  present  shift  in  national  priorities  to  economic  con- 
cenis,  the  contmued  viability  of  the  CLEO  pr^^pram  assumes  symbolic  proportions 
The  ehmmation  of  all  federal  support  to  CLEO  in  -FY  1985  will  hstve  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  program's  continued  viability.  Because  the  program  receives  its  Con- 
gressionai  appropriation  on  an  .anriual  basis,  the  propo^  cuts  would  have  the 
greatest  immediate  impact  on  the  CLEO  Fellows  presently  enrolled  in  law  school 
iheir  background  of  economic  disadvantage,  coupled  with  their  receipt  of  the  maxi- 
mum m  available  loan  r^urces,  makes  it  unlikely  that  the  modest  ambuU  r^pre^ 
sented  by  the  CLEO  fellowship  can  be  recouped  through  altenxative  sources  of  fi- 
nancial support  For  most  CLEO  students,  the  $1,0Q0  stipend  plus  corollary  tuition 
scholarships  and  loans  mean  the  difference  between  attending  or  not  attending  law 
school.  Thus,  it  can  be  anticipated  that  many  ^iU  be  required  to^  interrupt,  if  not 
totaiiy  discontinue  their  law  studies  at  a  point  clo(9e  to  completion. 

The  federal  government  has  m^ide  a  m&ior  commitment  in  the  last  decade  to  in- 
creasing educational  opportunities  for  the  poor  and  disadvant^ed  groups  within  so- 
ciety. This  is  an  important  commitment  not  only  in  terms  of  fairness,  but  also  in 
terms  of  wise  allocation  df  resource.  Compared  to  many  federal  support  prt^ams, 
CLEO  1^  impressive  because  the  payoff  is  concrete,  clear  and  quick,  the  modest  fed- 
eral support  IS  matched  several  times  by  the  substantial  voluntary  contributions  of 
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the  law  school  community  and  33  repaid  to  the  goverxunent  many  times  over  in 
higher  taxes  from  these  individtials  and  in  services  to  their  respective  communitiefi. 

Although  the  federal  allocation  for  CLEO  represents  an  extremdy  modest  amount 
in  the  overall  scheme  toward  fiacai  austerityrits  elimination  will  have  a  dispropor- 
tionately negative  eHect  on  the  disadvantaged  communiti^  the  program  services^ 
particularly  given  other  cuts  in  social  programs.  The  i^al  profession  mwe  of  the 
most  direct  means  by  whichfhe^e  groups  can  be  fully  incorix)rat©d  into  the  frame- 
work of  this  society  and  participate  fully  in  its  advantaged  and  benefits.  Recpgnizing 
that  there  are  current  demands 'on  ^the  federal  purse  that  call  for  fiscal  irit^^ty, 
the  very  small  amount  of  money  required  for  CLEO  can  bestow  huge  dividends  for 
the  future. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  attention. 
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ImplicafJons  for  Affirmative 
AdmissioRS  after  Bakke 


Pr^irnmary  Anarysis  of  Academic  and  Bar  Performance 
ol Council  on  legal  Education  Opportunity  Program 
Fellows,  196S-T978 


.  Wnrie.  J.  Hcndcrstm,  Executive  Director,  CLtO 
I'mdii  floiei,  Associate  Director/ CLEO 


I.  INTRODUCllON 

.    ■   •  -  *  ■  ■ 

Ft  tnay  well  be  an  undcrstalcmcnt  to  call  Regents  of  fhc 
Unh'crsiiyofCaiifornUi  V.  Bakke,*  the  most  significant  United 
States  Supreme  Conn  decision  affecting  the  interests  of  this  * 
country's  minority  groups  since   Brown  v.    Board  of 
Education.^  No  case  in  rv'ccnt  years  has  generated  such  wide- 
spread pyblic  concern  and  excitement  as  Bakke;  a  record 
sixty-iwo  amicus  curiae  briefs  representing  various  political! 
interests  were  presented  to  the  Court  for  consideration.  Poiti- 
cal  demonstrations,  both  pro  and  con.  over^gaAAe  and  its 
suspected  impact  in  the-  area  of  minority  grpup  access  to 
higher  education  versus  the  rights  of  the  "individual"  domin- 
ated media  coverage.  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall,  after  provi- 
ding the  court  m  Bakke  with  an  impassioned  histpricat  analy- 
sis of  the  evolving  political  status  of  Arhcrica's  minorkic^, 
went  on  to  Ktatc: 

I  fear  that  we  have  come  fu!{  circle.  After  the  Civil  War  our 
government  started  several  "affirmative  ac'aon"  programs.  Thii 
Couri  in  the  Civil  RighJs  Cases  arid  PUisy  v.  Ferguson  destroyed  the 
nnivciiicnt  tow:ird  cdinpieic  ctjuality.  For  ulnwst  .'recnt^jry  m  imiot'.  ' 
was  taken,  and  thivrnm-yction^ivas  with  the  lat-rt  approval  of  the 
-  courts.  Then  wc  h;id  BroHn  v.  Board  of  Educaiion  and  the  Civil 
Rights  Actjfttjf  C^pgrcss  followed  by  numerous  affirmative  acik>n 
prtjgrams.  Now.  uc  have  this  Coun  again  stepping  in,  this  time  lo 
stop  affirmative  action  prograxfiS  of  the  type  usedby  the  University  of 
California.'    .  '        X ' 
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Justice  MarshalPs  implicaiion  is  ckar  arid  unmisial^ablc. 
Just  as  the  Court  effective  eijded  America's  first  "Hecon- 
stru^:tion*\  it  was  feared  that  it  may  have  signaled  with  Bakke 
an  end  to  the  "second'*  as  wclL 

Tlicrc  is  much  irony  ass€x:iated  with  Justice  Marshall's  dire 
prediction  regarding  the  possible  end  of  the  **second  recon- 
struclion/'  For  some,  there  is  an  inherent  assumption  that 
minority  group  economic*  polilical  and  social  gains  during  the 
approximately  twelve-year  period  of  affirmative  action  in 
higher  education  and  employment  have  been  immense;  so 
immense  in  fact  that  some  would  proffer  that  there  hastxjcn  a 
declining  significance  of  racial  prejudice  as  a  major  determi- 
nant in  the  §odal  advancement  of  minority  group  individuals/ 
And  while  there  is  evidence  that  through  affimiative  action 
admissions  minority  group  access  to  highci*  education 
incfeased  dramatically  in  contrast  to  previous  levels  of  enroll* 
ment,  there  is  also  data  which  justifies  less  enthusiastic  con- 
elusions  as  well.* 

It  appears  that  meaningful  access  to  graduate  and  profes- 
sional qpport  unity  by  minority^ group  Americans  continues  to 
be  an  elusive  goal  in  the  quest  for  greater  economic  and  politi- 
cal  particiption  in  the  mainstream  of  society.  Although  signi- 
ficant numerical  increases  have  been  achieved  vis  a  vis 
minority  access  tA  ail  levels  of  participation  in  higher  educa- 
tion (when  compared  with  prc-afflrfhative  action  period 
cnrallmcnt  figures),  the  goal  of  parity  in  the  percentage  of 
minority  individuals  in  particular  academic  di^iplines  in 
comparison  with  their  representation  in  the  population  at- 
large  is  still  a  distant  dream.*  1* 
^  Although  affirmative  action  admission  programs  have  been 
initiated  in  one  form  or  another  at  graduate  and  professional 
levels  within  most  academic  disciplines^  shifting  social 
priorities,  public;  misperccption  of  actual  minority 
achievement  and  a  shifting  economy  tiave  served  to  undercut 
suhstantinlly  the  reserve  of  "good  will"  which  provided  such  a 
compelling  catalyst  to  initiate  many  of  these  programs  in  1968. 
There  are  numerous  reasons  (which  will  ftot  be  discussed 
herein)  for  this  shift  in.attitude  and  support  regarding  aspira* 
lions  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities  for  greater  access  to 
higher  education  opportunity.  However,  a  review  of  enroll- 
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ment  patterns  in  law,  medicine,  engineering  and  business 
during  the  period  196S  to  197S  reveals,  at  best,  a  marginal 
**stabiIi2ation'*  of  fairiy  minimal  representation  by  hiinorilics 
in  these  disciplines;  or,  at  worst,  they  seem  to  project  a  decline 
in  overall  access  to  future  opportunity  in  several  select  areas.'  ^  ' 
Based  on  these  figures  alone,  ihc  projection  of  significartl 
social  gains  by  minority  groups  through  access  to  higher 
eduQgtion  opportunity,  at  least  in  th<;  1980's,  does  not  appear 
oyprly  promising.  ■ 

II.  LEGAL  EDUCATION 

An  examination  of  the  enrollment  patterns  of  Blacks  and 
other  minority  groups  in  legal  education  is  typical  of  the  data  ^ 
in  the  other  disciplines  noted.  Between  1969,  the  advent  year  • 

of  race-conscious  affirmative  admissions  in  Jaw  schools,  and 
1979»  enrollments  in  Ai^erican  Bar  Association-approved 
schools  swelled  from  68,386  to  122.860  or  19.6%.*  The  fea- 
sons  for  this  somewhat  phenomenal  growth  are  many,  how- 
.    ever,  they  can  be  distilled  into  essentially  one  factor.  Over 
sevdral  decades,  primarily  because  of  social  pressures  and  by 
government  action,  the  relationships,  rights  and  obligations 
of  many  persons  and  groups  have  been  cast  in  legal  terms.  This 
has  resulted  in  thrusting  more  of  the  problem-solving  efforts 
,  of  society  onto  the  legal  system,  and  made  access-to  the  legal 
profession  critical  in  the  vindication  llnd  determination  of 
fights.* 

During  the  early  period  of  affirmative  admissions,  wompn 
and  minorities  weife  co-^als  on  the  bottom  rung  of  the 
admissions  ladder.  In  1969  women  constituted  4,715  of  the^  V, 

. .    total  or  6.89%;  total  minority  enrollment  readied  S^TO^ 
(4.29%).  with  more  than  one-half  of  that  number  derived 
from  first-year  admittance;  Specifically,' Black  enrollment 
2,128(3.11%),  and  for  other  groupf  at  this  time,  figures  were 

,.    even  less  substantial:  Mexican-American  enrollment  totalled       '  ; 

412  (.6%);  Puerto  Rican  representation  numbered61  (.08%); 
;  Pacific  Islanders  numbered  480  (.7%);  and  other  Hispanics 
and  American  Indians  equalled  75  (.11%)  and  72  (.11%)  ' 
respectively.'® 

In  1974  when  the  first  significant  judicifcil  challenge  to  race-  , 
conscious  admissions,  Defunis  v.  Odegahrd,'^  was  heard  by . 
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the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uniicd  Slates,  total  law  school 
enrollment  had  reached  110,713,  or  42,327  more  students 
than  in  1969  (68,386),  an  increase  of  61.9%.  Black  enrollment 
had  grown  by  134.7%  in  that  ^mc  time  to  4,995  students',  an 
increase  of  2,867  students;  but  Blacks  still  represented  only 
4.51%  of  the  total  law  school  enrollment.  Similar  numerical 
increases  were  achieved  by  other  minority  groups,  yet  marked 
undcrrcprescnlation  overall  continued  to  characterize  the 
/comparisons:  ;  i 


TA^LEI 

> 

1974  • 

% 

!%  of  Total 

*• 

Enfollmcnt 

.  Incrcas»c 

EnroUmcnl 

Mexican-Americans 

1.357 

229.4% ' 

1.23 

Puerto  Ricans 

*    263  - 

33L2%w,  .24 

A^ian/Pacific  Islanders 

1,063 

321.5% 

.96 

t>ther  Hispanics 

387  ' 

416.0%^ 

.35 

Amcr.  Indians/ 

Alaskan  Native  , 

265 

268.1% 

Interestingly,  21,788  women  had  come  to  represent  19.7%  of 
the  total  enrollment  figure  By  that  time,  a  numerical  increase 
pf  17,073  students  and  a  percentage  increase  of  362.1%.'^ 

By  1978  when  the  court  had  renderied  its  opinion  in  Ba^kke, 
total  law  school  enrollment  had  cxpajidcd  to  12l,6()6  stu- 
dents, an  Increase  over  the  ^74  figures  o?  10,893  or  9.8%. 
Women,  on  the  other  hand,,  had  far  ou^-stfipped  this  growth 
for  the  same  period,  from  21,788  to  36,808,  an  increase  of 
15,021)  students  or  6&9%.'*  

Both  Black  and  Mexican-American  enrollment 'for  the 
1974-78  period  remained  relatively  constant:  the  former  "rose 
from  4,9*^5  to  5,35C},  a  net  increase  of  3.*i5  students  (7. 1  %)  and 
the  latter  increased  from  1,357  to  1,462,  representing  an 
overall  increase  of  105  students  (7.7%).  Of  all  groups 
examined  only  total  male  enrdliment  for  the  intervening  years 
between  DcFui^h  and  Bakke  actually  decreased  in  number 
from  88,925  in  1974  to  84,798,  a  dropof  4.6%:  '*lt  is  important 
to  note  that  the  decline  in  male  enrollment  occurred  at  a  time 
when  total  law  school  enrollment  expanded  considerably. 
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Although  covering  only  one  discipline,  the  foregoing  stati- 
stics seem  at  substantial  variance  with  the  gencjiil  piiblic 
perception  regarding  the  actual  numerical  impact  of  race- 
conscious  affirmative  adraissions  programs  on  total  la\v  school 
enrollments.  Beginning  ostensibly  with  DeFunis,  the  sensa- 
tionalist response  of  the  media  and  political  actibn^'groups' 
notions  of  "reverse  discrimination"  have  helped  create  an 
impression  among  the  public  that  racc-^onscious  admissions 
*  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities  served  to  bar  "legitimate," 
merit-based  enrollment  of  White  males.  Often  it  was  implied 
and  widely  believed  that  but  for  the  existence  of  an  affirmative, 
action  program,  a  denial  of  admission  to  a  seeipingly  qualified  ' 
White  male  would  never'have  occurred."  ^ 

In  reality,  minority  enrollment  programs  in  law  schools 
were  never  a*  significant  factor  in  the  continued  declining 
cprollment  of  the  seemingly  threatened  White  male.  From 
1974-79  thgiBlack  student  enrollment  average  "stabilized"  at 
T^^ly  4.5%  over  the  five-year  period;  it  has  yet  to  exceed 
IheTiigh  percentage  achievement  of  2976  when  Blacks  consti- 
tuted 4.69%  of  total  enrollmcnis  and  Chicano  enrollment 
rose  to  1.27%  of  the  total.  And  although  the  other  minority 
groups  experienced  some  increases,  the  overall  enrollment 
for  all  but  one  of  these  groups  has  remained  un^^er  or  close  to 
,  .5%  of  the  total  law  school  enrollment."  As  noted  earlier, 
.legal  education  underwent^considerafale  expansion  of  avails 
able  scats  to  accommodate  increased  interest*  However, 
such  an  expansion  could  not  keep  pace  in  maintaining  the 
status  quo  (in  terms  of  the  1974  ratio  of  men  to  women)  with 
the  new  applicant  pool  of  highly  qualified  vyomen.  ' 

Note  further,  that  although  -opportunities  broadened  . 
through  the  establishment  of  more  law  school  seats,  not  one 
new  school  accredited  by  the  ABA  between  1968  and  1979 
was  affiliated  with  a  predominantly  Black  institution.  Of  the 
169  schools  presejitly  approved  by  the  ABA  only  four J[4)  are 
affiliated  with  historically  or  predominantly  BlaVk'scficSOls;- 
(Howard  University,  Texas  Southern  University.  North 
Carolina  jCcntrul  University,  and  Southern  University). '"^ 

In^he  final  analysis,  it  appears  that  race-conscious  affirma- 
.  tivc  admission  in  law  schools  has  "taken  the  falP'.in  a  mispcr- 
ceived  cqnflict  for  public  support  pitting  the  rights  of  the  indi- 

c  ;■   '  ■    ■  -  m- 
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vidual  against  the  interests  of  minority  groups.  The  apparent 
tightening  of  the  enrollment  of  While  males  occasioned  pri- 
marily by  the  expansion  of  women's  enrollment  has  received 
little  public  attention.  The  irony,  of  course,  is  that  incrcascid 
affirmative  recruitment  of  women  for  law  study  was  based  in 
part  upon  the  successful  political  inroads  and  arguments  esta- 
blished by  Blacks  and^othcr  racial/ethnic  minorities  ^ 

The  vulnerability  of  race-conscious  admissions,  in  federal 
constitutional  terms  and  politically,  in  contrast  to  the  relative 
acceptance  of  the  increased  admission  of  women,  is  in  large 
measure  responsible  for  the  proliferation  of  legal  attacks  on 
special  admission  programs.  Although  minority  groups  and 
wohiep  have  been  victims  of  active  discrimination  in  admis- 
sion to  law  schools,  the  rationale  underlying  this  discrim- 
ination and  the  remedy  for  each  is  completely  different.  > 
Because  many  women  have  presented  general  admission 
qualifications  equal  of  superior  to  the  prevailing  standard  in 
'  law  schools,'*  the  remedy  to  the  problem  of  their  discrimina- 
tion in  admission  and  their  underrepfcscntation  in  the  profes- 
sion* had  a  somewhat  simplistic  solution,  which  required  little 
alteration  to  the  existing  "meritocratic"  selection  process. 
Active  recruitment  and  an  end  to  discrimination  based  on  sex 
alonfr  have  been  suffieient  to  increase  dramatically  the  num- 
ber and  percentage  of  women  in  law  schools. 

Race-conscious  admission  as  a  remedy  Jlo  the  pervasive  ' 
effects  of  past  discrimination  against  minorities  has  required, 
in  addition  to  special  sensitivity  in  recruitment,  dual  admis- 
sion criterii  (sepal-ate  from  the  prevailing  standard)  because 
of  the  disparate  academic  credentials  (particulariy  standard- 
ized tests  scores)  of  many  niinority  applicants.  And  although 
necessary  to  the  early  success  of  programs  to  increase  minority 
cnroHmcnts,  it  is  the  existence  of  dual  criteria  in  admi.ssion 
without  a  sound  juridicial  and/or  theoretical  foundation 
which:  continues  to  pose  a  dilemma  for  greater  access  by 
Blacks  and  other  minorities  to  a  legal  education.  This  may 
well  have  been  the  central  message  underlying  the  Court's 
views  in  Bakke. 

On  the  question  of  race-con.scious  admissions,  il  has  been 
difficult  to  decipher  Bukke's  true  njeaning  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  for  minority  groups  in  particular*  From  a  legal 
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^  Standpoint,  Bakke  said  very  little.  With  seemingly  fragmented 
opinions  and  little  solid  philosophical  consensus,  the  Bakke 
decision  may  not  be  an  accurate  prediction  of  the  Court's 
future  direction;  Bakke  may  or  may  not  speak  authoriatively 
to  similar  litigation  in  the  same  area.  Only  subsequent  litiga- 
tion and  judicial  refinement  will  shed  any  real  legal  insight 
beyond  wlwt  we  already  knaw.  However,  and  lest  we  forget, 
Bakke  affirmed  the  positive  use  of  race  within  the  admission 
process  to  higher  education,'*  and  in  so  doing,  sanctioned  the 
legitimate  consideration  of  past  discrimination  against  racial 
'  groups  as  a  basis  for  voluntary  remediation. 

In  several  aspects,  Bakke  more  than  just  a  court 
decision;  it  was  a  national  phenomenon.  As  Justice  Marshall 
implied,  Bakke  may  have  been  symliolic  of  a  public  policy 
shift  portending  cataclysmic  Impact  on  a  range  of  questions 
'  involving  minority  group  aspirations  beyond  1980.  Bakke  is 
unquestionably  reflective  of  a  peculiar  statd  of  mind  prccipi- 
lated  by  America's  current  economic  condition.  But  on  its 
underside,  Bakke  h  also  an  attack  on  the  concept  of'^group 
remedy"  for  the  legatees  of  group  injustice.  Hence,  Bakke 
pits  notions  of  individualjights  against  the  riglits'of  historic- 
ally disenfranchised  groups. 

In  many  ways,  Bakke  begged  far  more  questions  than  it 
answered.  ITiis  is  attributable  not  only  to  the  scanty 
evidentiary  record  at  trial,  but  also  to  the  inherent  limitations 
pluccif  any  judicial  review  of  a  major  social  policy  issue. 
The  record  number  amid  briefs  jx)sed  questions  ranging  from 
social  policy  concerns,  through  testing,  to  the  question  of  the 
decision's  general  economic  impact  and  beyond.  To  some 
extent,  the  posing  of  a  narrow  question  within  the  judicial 
forum  may  be  dispositive  of  the  final  legal  outcome. 
However,  the  judicial  forum,  as  evidenced  by  thc^Court's 
seeming  indecision  ji^  Bakke,  may  be  too  narrow  a  perspective 
from  which  to,  examine  fully  the*  range  of  questions  the 
country  posed. 

Among  other  things,  Bakke  has  highlighted  the  need  for 
greater  understanding  of  what  educational  measurement  can 
and  cannot  accurately  determine.  The  Court's  decision  could 
lead  to  inappropriate  changes  in  admission  policies  in 
professional  schools  if  it  is  seen  as  negating  some  sound 
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practices  of  selection  which  employ  both  test  and  non-quan- 
tiflabie  data  in  decision  making."  Consequently,  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  testing  industry  and  its  practices  must  be  severe- 
ly scrutinized.  ^  - 

The  twelve-year  experience  of  the  Council  on  Legal  Educa- 
tion Opporturtity  (CLEO)  has  helped  to  shape  much  in  the 
Way  of  affirmative  admission  program  development  in  legal 
education  and  muy  shed  some  light  on  its  future  after  Bakke. 
Experiment,  refinement,  and  instituiooalntation  have  car- 
marked  much  done  in  the* name  of  minority  group  access  to 
legal  education  opportunity  Over  the' last  iwclve  years.  CLEO 
itself  can  take  some  credit  for  this  expansion  of  access  to 
educational  opportunity.  Begun  in  1968  through  the  support 

^f  two  national  bar  associations  and  organizations  involved  in 
legal  education  and  accreditation,  CLEO  was  one  of  the 
earliest  progenies  of  the  stnfggle  to  expand  educational 
opportunities  for  minority  groups."  / 

Because  CLEO  sponsorship  brought  together  diverse  cJc- 
mcati»-within  jthc  higher  education  Community,  including 
foiindatio6  interests  and  the  federal  government  as  well,  the 
program  soon;  became  symbolic  of  the  overall  effort  to 
broaden  highci"  education  admission  beyond  the  law  schools. 
The  CLEO  model  of  academic  and  finuncial  support  csla-' 

*  blished  early  tWe  validity  of  tfic  programXdeceptively  simple, 
yet  effective  operating  premiset  that  is,- that  minority  and 
cct>noniicany  dis;idvnntagcd  r^i^ins  could  be  rapidly  and 
successfully  infiised  into  legjiljmication  with  no  diminution  in 
academic  standards,  notwithsta*iding  measureinent  predic- 
tions to  the  contrary.  Since  CLEO's  inception  in  1968,  some 
2,6(X)  persons  have  met  the  program's  challenge  and  in  the 
process  have  "Compiled  impressive  records  of  academic  and 
professional  achievement,^^ 

However,  the  twelve  years  of  CLEO  have  also  witnessed 
another  major  educational  accomplishment.  With  the  gradual 
proliferation  of  affirmative  action  admissions  programs  has 
also  pome  the  increased  availability  of  "performance  related" 
data  concerning  thie  minority  group  student  within  affirmative 
action  admissions.lThus,  many  implicit  yet  prevailing  assump- 
tions on  minority" group  performance  within  the  academic 
arena  may  now  be  examined  in  ways  not  previously  available 
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to  US.  This  is  no  small  development  since  many  of  these 
programs  were  based,  initially,  on  untested  theories  regarding  v 
the  academic  potential  of  minority  group  students"  Moreovqri 
the  opportunity  to  examine  Jong-term  implications  andX 
societal  effects  of  these  programs  vis-a-vis  the  current  career  . 
placement  of  program  graduates  can  now  be  explored  with 
more  than  merely  theoretical  projection.  Tl|is  information, 
unobtainable  ten  years  ago,  is  a  significant  underlying  con- 
sideration although  totally  ignored  in  the  Supreme  Court's 
analysis  in  BflA^e."   ,   '  * 


III.  CLEO  BACKGROUND 

The  Council  on  Legal  Education  Opportunity  was  formed  ' 
in  1968  as  a  joint  {Project  of  the  American  Bar  Assocition,  the 
National  Bar  Association,  the  Association  of  American  Law 
Schools,  and  the  Law  School  Admission  Council;  in  1972,  La 
Raza  National  Lawyers  Association ;  became  a  sponsoring 
organization  as  well."  CLEO's  programs  have  been  designed 
specifically  to  serve  those  educationally  and  economically 
disadvantaged  persons  who,  but  fora  prog^^i^n  such  as  CLEO, 
would  have  Ifttle  chance  to  attend  an  accredited  law  school 
-because  of  economic  and  admission  credential  limitations." 
The.  concerns  of  196S  were  concrete:  less  than  1%  of  the 
lawyers  in  this  country  were  Black  and  in  some  states  there 
were  more  than  30,000  Black  residents  for  each  Black 
lawyer." 

The  present  CLEO  program  has  two  central  components  of 
direct  service  to  students  in  addition  to  its  services  to  the  law 
schools.  The  two  primary  student  components  are  summer 
institutes  for  prospective  law  students  and  annual  fellowships 
of  $1.{KX)  each  to  ihc  succes-sful  griulualcs  of  the  summer 
instit  utes  who  attend  law  school.  The  law  schools  individually 
absorb  more  than  half  the  costs  of  the  summer  institutes  and. 
provide  tuition  scholarships,  as  well  as  financial  aid  to  CLEO 
students.  If  is  important  to  note  that  the  present  $1,(KX)^(XX) 
annual  federal  support  for  CLEO  generates  as  much  as 
$3,000,(XX3  of  cashjand  services  annually  from  law  schools. 
Over  140  ABA-approved  law  schools  currently  enroll  the 
approximately  550  CLEO  fellows  now  attending  law. school. 
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The  CLEO  Rcgionai  Summer  Institute's  werjc  originally 
designed  to  operate  largely  as  a  screening  and  evaluation 
process  for  minority  students  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
admitted  to  law  school,  focusing  on  the  identification  of 
minority  and  other  disadvantaged  students  who  had  the 
potential  for  successful  entry  into  the  legal  profession  despite 
their  lack  of  traditional  admissions  criteria.  This  focus  has 
changed  slightly  as  CLEO  learned  more  about  the  educational 
process  generally  and  legal  education  in  particular.  A  brief 
review  of  the  recent  history  of  law  school  admission  is.  the 
most  efficient  means  of  explaining  how  this  change  has 
occurred. 

Prj^r  to  the  post- World  War  11  ecfucation  boom»  the 
traditional  approach  to  law  school  admissions  had  been  jo 
enroll  nearly  all  students  who  could  pay  the  tuition  (except  at 
those  schools  that  were  admittedly  discriminatory)  and  weed 
out  the  non-lawyers  on  the  basis  of  law  school  performance, 
particularly  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  law  study.  In  that 
era,  admission  to  the  profession  was  determined  almost 
stjlcly  by  performance  in  law  school,  subject  to  limited 
ftirther  evaluation  by  bar  examinations.  The  vastly  increased 
number  of  law  school  applicants  in  the  post-war  era  gave  rise 
to  the  Law  School  Admission  Test  (LSAT),  which. was  first 
administered  in  1948,  was  in  widespread  use  in  the  mid-50's 
and  in  almost  universal  use  by  1960.  In  the  l%Os  it  became  a 
dominant  factor  in  the  admissions  process  for  most  law 
schools."  As  the  schools  sought  to  increase  their  minority 
enrollments,  it  became  apparent  that  the  LSAT  was  standing 
as  an  obstacle  {o  this  endeavor  and  the  legal  education 
community  sought  an  alternative  admissions  device.  The 
summer  institutes  of  CLEO  were  conceived  to  perform  this 
service.  .  . 

It  seemed  feasible  for  CLEO  to  rcvitali/.c  the  concept  of 
performance  as  a  means  of  determining  legal  aptitude,  M 
least  with  regard  to  minority  and  economically 
disadvantaged  applicants.  The  summer  institutes  offered 
mini-courses  in  substantive  law  along  with  legal  research  and 
%  writing.  Initially,  they  were  largely  experimental  and  varied 
in  program  format;  some  Were  primarily  remedial,  some 
attempted  only  to  identify  students  who  showed  promise  of 
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sycceeding  in  law  school,  and  others  aimed  at  Orienting 
students  to  the  study  of  law.  Whil6  the  institutes  still  reflect  a 
combination  of  these  elements,  their  format  and  primary  aim 
has  ^Hdified.  In  general,  greater  emphasis  is  placed  on 
orientation  of  the  students  to  law.  school  methodology  and 
on  evaluation  of  the  law  aptitude  and  potential  of  the  student, 
whilc^refftcdial  aspects  are  minimized."  ,  ' 

The  second  component  of  the  current  CLEO  Program  is 
the  provision  of  fellowships  to  the  students  who  go  on  from 
the  summer  institutes  to  law  school.  These  fellowships  arc 
provided  under  Title  IX  of  the  Higher  Education  ;Act  of 
1965,  as  amended"  and  are  currently  set  at  $1,000  per  year. 
These  fellowships  are  to  be  used  exclusively  for  living 
'  expenses.  Each  law  school  admitting  a  CLEO  student  makes 
a  commitment  to  provide  tuition,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  a 
tuition  rebate,  sometimes  through  the  use  of  otherwise 

available  scholarship  funds,  and  more  frequently  through  the 
use  oC  loan  fuiids. 

^n  addition  to  the  summer  institutes  and-  fellowships 
administered  by  CLEO,  the  National  Office  prepares  bourse 
niatcriiils,  has  operated  an  Application-Sharing  Project  by 
which -promisini;  but  unsuccessful  upplicanis  to  CLEO  arc 
referred  to  selected  law  schools,  serves  as  a  catalyst  -for 
innovniivc  projects  in  admissions,  cooperates  and  shares  wiSiy 
speciuL  admission  programs  operated  by  individual  law 
schools  and  generally  serves  as  a  repository  of  data  and 
information  about  legal  education  and  the  disadvantaged.  > 

Thc^^CLEO  Program  has  also  published,  in  conjunction 
with  Oceana  Publications,  Inc.,  two  major  hard-bound 
works  of  particular  interest  to  legal  educators  and  scholars.  * 
The  first  publication,  DeFums  v.  Od^gaard  and  the 
University  of  Washington,^  is  a  three-volume  set  containing 
the  complete  records  and  briefs  of  the  case;  the  second, 
Bakke  v.  Regents  of  the  University  of  CaUfornia,^^  is  a  six- 
Volume  set  similar  to  the  DeFunis  work":  In  addition,  CLEO 
has  published,  in  cooperation  with  the  Howard  UniveVsity 
Law  Journal,  selected  papers  from  a  two^iay  symposium 
which^commemoraied  the  program's  Tenth  Annivereary  in 

CLEO  has  come  to  accept  the  princfple  that  the  concept  of 
economic  and  educational  disadvaruagc  in  the  face  of  a 
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baccalaurieate  degree,  is  not  married  to  the  concept  of  race. 
"Traditional"  admissions  criteria  have  had  the  effect  of 
excluding'  many  disadvantaged  persons  from  law  school 
regardless  of  race.  Frequently,  the  CLEG  participant  is  one 
who,  by  reason  of  cyclical  poverty  and  attendant  educational 
deficiency,  may  have  experienced  initial  difficulty  in 
adjusting  academically  to  the  college  environment.  His  or 
her  cumulative  grade  poirit  average,  however,  may  reflect  an 
upward  trend  characterized  by  marked  improvement  during 
the  third  and  fourth  years,  A  large  number  of  CLEO 
students  have  also,  because  of  their  disadvantaged 
background,  attended  undergraduate  colleges  that  arc  less 
demanding  academically  than  the  more  prestigious 
institutions  that  furnish  candidates^  for  law  school.  When 
these  factors  are  produced  by  membership  in  an  isolated 
group,  whether  minority  or  White  in  ethnic  terms,  the 
student  fits  the  concept  of  disadvantaged." 

In  response  to  its  own  thought  processes  and  the  heeds  of 
society,  GLEO  broadened  its  conccm.s  several  years  ago  to 
encompass  disadvantaged  White  students.  One  readily 
identifiable  target  population  of  disadvantaged  White 
students  from  which  CLEO  draws  can  be  found  in 
Appalachia,  Yet,  it  comes  as  no  surprise  that  the  ratio  of 
minority  students  in  the  CLEO  Program  remains 
Ovcrwhclmingiy  high. 

The  argument  is  often  heard  that  no  person  with  a 
baccalaureate  degree  can  be  considered  disadvantaged,  since 
he  or  she  has  an  advantage  over  a  large  portion  of  the 
population.  What  should  be  remembered,  however,  is  that 
this  same  person  can  be  disadvantaged  with  respect  to  other 
college  graduates  attempting  to  enter  the  legal  profession. 
The  pat^ms  that  have  in  the  past  kept  these  groups  seriously 
undcrrc^rcscntcd  in  the  s<H!ially  and  economically  ptwcrful 
institutions  of  society  and  prevented  their  ready  access  to  the 
mechanisms  for  peaceful  dispute  resolution  through  the  legal 
system  will  continue  as^<m  of  the  cyclical  poverty  to  which 
this  Program  is  addrcBed.  This  ts  the  concept  of 
disiidvantugcd  with  which  CLEO  is  now  working,  a  concept 
that  recognizes  the  potential  of  disadvantaged  for  both  Whites 
and  minority  groups."        '  ^ 
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IV.  OBJECTIVES;  PROGRAM  FOCUS 

CLEO*s  purpose  is  to  increase  the  number  of  attorneys 
from  economically  and  educatibnaliy  disadvaiitagcd 
backgrounds.  As  presently  structured,  the  program  includes 
a  six-week,  in-rcsidcnce  summer  program  which  is  premised 
upon  the  following  hypothesis:  that  significant  numbers  of 
disadvantaged  students  who  would  be  cxdudcti  from  legal 
education  through  the  use  of  traditional  measures  of 
aptitude  can,  with  financial  and  academic  support, 
successfully  negotiate  the  law  school  curriculum.  The  net 
result:  increased  access  to  the  legal  system  and  to  the 
decision-making  processes  of  the  country  by  those  who  have 
"been  historically  disenfranchised  for  reason  of  race  and/or 
economic  circumstance. 

Admission  to  CLEO  is  contingent  upon  two  primary 
factors:  economic-background  eligibility  and  the  prospect 
for  successful  matriculation  in  law  school  as  indicated  by  the 
applicant's  complete  academic  profile,  notwithstanding 
marginal  performance  on  the  Law  School  Admission  Test." 

Although  CLEO  conducts  a  more  comprehensive 
apprtvich  to  selection'  in  its  emphasis  on  non-quant ifi;iblc 
data,  the  academic  screening  for  the  program  must  still  take 
into  account  prevailing  admissions  standards  of  law  schools. 
CLEO  reviews  an  applicant's  entire  file  to  determine  what 
the  prospects  are  for  placement  in  law  school  once  the 
summer  institute  experience  has  been  completed.  Persons 
whose  records  sliow  little  real  prospect  for  admission  to 
accredited  schools  (usually  because  of  extremely  low  LSAT 
scores)  arc  not  generally  accepted.  But,  neithcfr  docs  CLEO 
attempt  to  select  merely  the  best  credentialed  applicants. 

Many  persons  who  have  performed  exceptionally  well  in 
undergraduate,  school  and  on  the  LSAT  would  benefit  less 
suhstiiniially  (rom  the  summer  institute  experience  because 
their  admission  to  law  school  is  less  likely  to  be  contingent 
upon  this  additional  measure  of  pierformance potential  Most 
such  applicants  who  may  be  otherwise  disadvantaged  arc 
ably  recruited  by  law  schools  and  can  successfully  compete 
for  institutional  and  university  financial  assistance; 
therefore,  to  increase  the  overall  number  of  minority  and 
economically  disadvantaged  members  of  the  legal 
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professiplb  the  program  focuses  upon  a  ''middle"  group,  in 
quantifiable  terms,  this  "middle"  group  has  been  established 
within  a  range  of  350  to  525  on  LSAT  performance,  and  an 
average  undergraduate  grade  point  average  of  2.82." 
However,  because  present  funding  restrictions  limit  financial 
assistance  to  successful  institute  participants.  CLEO  looks  to 
pcr.'«?ns  wiio  manifest  an  ability  to  ncgotinlc  law  school  and 
in  whom  law  schools,  in  cooperation  with  CLEO,  arc  willing 
:   to  devote  substantial  attention  and  resources. 

Emphasis  in  Ihe  institutes  is  placed  on  the  oricntationf  of 
the  student  to  th^aw  schopi  experience  and  the  evaluation, 
in  a  classroom  situation,  of  the  law  aptitude  and  potential  of 
the  student,  As  noted  previously,  compensatory  and 
remedial  academic  aspects  are  now  minimized. 

The  cuniculum  of  the  summer  institutes  f<k:uses  on  two 
central  aspects:  the  methodology  of  legal  analysis  and  law 
development  (using  specifically  structured  substantive  law 
"  courses  as  vehicles)  and  the  evaluation  of  students*  ability  to 
master  it.  At  a  minimum,  a  summer  program's  curriculum-— 
Which  is  approved  by  CLEO's  governing  board— includes 
specially-tailored  courses  which  arc  derived  from  the  first- 
year  law  school  curriculum  and  whiciiHemphasize  abstract 
thinking  methods  of  legal  analysis  and  synthesis,  as  well  as. 


Institutes  arc  structured  to  include  such  courses  as  torts, 
contracts,  property,  criminal  law,  etc.  Efforts  are  made  to 
select  manageable  legal  cases  which  are  not  generally 
.  repeated  in  the  first  year  of  law  school;  in  this  way  program 
participants  arc  not  lulled  by  the  false  belief  that  they  have 
received  a  substantive  "head-start"  on  their  formal  legal 
-   training.  Each  institute  also  offers  a  detailed  legal,  writiivg 
course  which  focu.scs  on  outlining,  organizing  thoughts, 
developing  argumentative  essays,  researching  and  gerterally 
committing  to  writing  Ifegal  analyses  and  responses  to 
problems  given  in  the  substantive  courses.  From  35-50%  of 
the  summer  institute  curriculum  is  devoted  to  this  purpose.*' 
The  intensive  course  of  study  covers  a  six-week  period, 
wherein  one-half  week  is  reserved  for  student  cvaliiations, 
_  including  *'one-on-jone"  faculty-student  performance 
reviews  of  institute  participants'  work.  The  summer 
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institutes  begin  in  mid- June  and  end  by  July  31st  of  each 
•  year;  this  schedule  is  designed  to  pemxit  maximum  program 
impact  on  the  law  school  admission  process  on  behalf  of 
successful  CLEO  participants.  Exclusive  of  tutorial  sessions^ 
program  participants  receive  14  to  16  class  contact  hours  per 
week.  Through  constant  feedback  between  the 
profcKVir/tcaching  .a.ssistant  and  student,  an  individual  can 
identify  not  only  academic  problems,  but  also  areas  of 
strength— the  central  focus  of  the  institute  program.  In  this 
"  .manner,  a  participant  gains  confidence  in  him/hersclf,  as 
well  as  in  his/her  abilities,  /  ' 

Each  institute  alsd  attempts  to  establish  a  close  rapport 
^   between  professors,  Reaching  assistants,  and  students  in  an 
,    informal  afmospjMjfc:  Teaching  assistants  arc  each  assigned  a 
specific  number  of  students,  live  in  the  same  dormitory 
facilities  as  the  ^tudents,  and  attend  dasses  with  them.  A 
student  thus  can  obtain  academic  assistance  as  needed. 

^      V.  DATA  Hirt  RfEVAL  PROCESS 

In  view  of  the  upcoming  legislative  reauthorization  of 
CLEO,  the  CLEG  Natipnal  Office  initiated  '  a 
comprehensive  survey  in  the  summer  of  1978  to  compile 
relevant  data  on  the  perfomiance''of  the  6ver  l,4tX)  Progrm 
participants  during  their  matriculation  in  law  school.  While 
data  on  the  three-year  law  school  performance  of  CLEO 
fellows  is  readily  available  from  the  Utw  schools  via 
academic  sporting  requirements  associated  with  each 
Fellow's  continuing  fellowship  eligibility,  additional  data  on 
'post-law  school  performance  (i.e.,  bar  data  and  career 
patterns)  has  been  difficult  to  obtain.  Although  the 
National  Office  attempts  to  solicit  this  information  annually 
from  graduating  CLEO  Fellows,  the  data  on  hand  remains 
incomplete.  This  has  resulted  primarily  from  a.  failure  of 
CLEO,  Felldws  to  .remain  in  contact  with  the 'National 
Office,  particularly  after  graduation,  and  is  further^ 
compounded^  by  the  typically  transient  nature  of  the  law 
graduate  vis  a  vis  his/her  place  of  residence.  . 

As  a  device  to  initiate  the  survey,  it  was  determined  that 
CLEO's  'I  enih  Anniversary'  Commemorative  Symposium, 
held  at  Howard  University  School  of  Law  in  the  Fall  of  1978, 
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could  provide  a  unique  opportunity  for  rc-cstablishing 
contact  With  the  more  than  1,400  GLEO  Feliows.  The 
Symposium,  therefore,  served  as  the  launching  point  for 
generating  the  interest  and  cooperation  of  CLEO  Fellows  in 
J      supplying  the  relevant  performance  data. 

The  National  Office  conducted  a  review  of  its*  internal 
program  files  to  begin  the  process  of  locating  Program 
'  r  ""^i^p^Hows-  Recognizing  that  the  information  contained  in  the 
(XfeO  file  would,  in  many  instances,  be  outdated,  it  was 
determined  that  a  process  for  address  verification  was 
necessary.  Initially,  thjj  process  focused  upon  data  obtained 
^  by  way  of  the  law  schools  from  which  the  Fellows  graduated. 
Acprdingly;  a  solicitation  to  all  of  the  then  164  ABA- 
approvcd  law  schools  was  sent  requesting  the  addrci^s  for 
ail  CLEO  students  having  attended  their  law  school  since  the 
inception  of  the  Program  in  1968,  accompanied  by  a  list 
which  denominated  each  CLEO  student  by  year  of  law 
school  entry*      ^  / 

The  law  schools' proved  cooperative  in  supplying  the 
addresses  which  they  had  on  hand.  However,  in  mari^r 
instances,  the  information  provided  proved  inaccurate; 
apparently,  many  of  the  schools  encountered  CLEO*s 
'  similar  difficulty  in  keeping  track  of  the  location  of  their 
alumni.  Also,  a  few  schools  refused  to  disclose  the  data, 
maintaining  that  student  privacy  rightt  precluded  the 
dissemination  of  the  information  rcijucslcd,  although  at  least 
.  one  law  school  in  this  latter  category  forwarded  CLEO*s 
inquiry  directly  to  the  Fellows  themselves- 

Upoh  receipt  of  addresses  from  the  law  schoc^ls,  a  package 
of  information  regarding  the  upcoming  Symposium  was 
mailed  lo  each  CLEO  Fellow;  In  many  instances,  these 
Symposium  packages  were  returned  to  CLEO;  obviously, 
^hc  initial  success  of  the  venture  was  entirely  contingent 
upon  the  accuracy  of  each  law  schooFs  address  data  for  its 
graduates.  However,  most  were  not  returned  to  the  National 
Office,  nor  did  we  receive  the  return  postcard  provided  from 
them. 

After  the  Symposium,  a  second  mailii^g  to  those  CLEO 
Fellows  who  had  provided  their  current  address  via  the 
return  postcard  was  conducted.  This  package  was  directed 
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principally  at  stimulating  support  for  CLEO*s  rcauthoriTa- 
tion  effort  in  Congress  and  included  a  general  letter  explain- 
ing the  reauthorization  campaign  and  thejUed  for  their  assis- 
tance and  cooperation,  the  questte^yiire  regarding 
employment  and  bar  performance  data,  and  a  request  for 

address  information  on  fellow  CLEO  participants.  It  should  ^ 

.  be  noted  that  the  questionnaire  and  the  law  school  reporting 
flics  have  been,  and  eonlinuc  to  be,  the  central  components 
for  obtaining  the  data  for  the  CLEO  FcUOws  Performance 
Survey.  .  ^ 

Because  current  address  information  on  CLEO  Fellows 
remained  difficult  to  obtain,  the  data  retrieval  process 
developed  more  slowly  than  was  initially  anticipated,  Tlve  first 
.  stage  of  the  process  was  completed  by  mid-lie^i^ber,  1978 
with  more  than  1.2{K)  mailings  to  CLEO  Fellows,  based  on 
information  obtained  from  both  the  law  schools  and  CLEO 's 
progranj  files.  However,  although  response  questionnaires 
from  the  initial  mailing  were  encouraging,     June  1979  the 

'  National  Office  had  received  only  300  responses.  The  in  for-    /  • 
mation  was  viewed  as  an  insufficient  basis  for  the  more 
thorough  study  initially  envisioned.  Therefore,  a  secondary 
effort  relating  to  identification  of  current  address  informa- 
tion vyas  devised  to  obtain  additional  data. 
The  revised  strategy  to  obtain  accurate  address  informa- 

,  tion  -centered  on  secondary  sources  which  included  the 
enlistment  of  past  Summer  Institute  Directors'  suppt>rt  for  „ 
•  the  project.  This  approach  was  precipitated  by  offers  of 
assistance  from  the  Directors  themselves  who  had  been 
apprised  of  CLEO's  reauthorization  objectives.  Because 
several  of  the  Program's  Directors  indicated  that  they  had 
maintained  regular  contact  with  Fellows  who  had  partici- 
pated in  their  respective  Institutes,  the  National  Office,  after 
synthesizing  Ihc  rcsuhs  of  its  two  previous  efforts,  compiled 
a  list  of  CLEO  Fellows  for  whom  current  address  inforina-  " 
tion  remained  outstanding.  The  various  lists,  developed 
according  to  the  Summer  Institute  attended,  were  forwarded 
to  the  respective  Institute  Directors  to  obtain  any  address 
data  available  to  them.  Sample  questionnaires  were  provided 
as  well  so  that  they  might  l>e  fully  informed  as  to  the  kind  of 
information  being  sought  from  the  CLEO  Fellows. 
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In  totui,  the  Survey  produced' bar  performance  data  on 
approximately  690  CLEO  Fellows  and  employment  infor-  / 
mation  for  approximately  305.  The  following  tables  provide 
the  Information  on  CLEO  Fellows*  performance  in  various 
categories. 


f 


TABLE  I!** 


CUO  PARTigPANT  DATA  RKf^3RT 


'\  '  '    '       ■■           '  ■•■  ■ 

\%$ 

mi 

1973 

1974 

19^ 

1976 

1977 

197f 

1979  Tool 

Niimbrr  of  Mudcuts  punkif'Mi^ 

M  CXEO  UfKt  tu  TftocpiioR 

445 

2U 

22\ 

217 

233 

2S1 

220 

^  !Z21 

217 

2^ 

Number  of  «i#acm«  ♦4»cc€^fiiUy  ' 

1 

151 

m 

229 

244 

216 

aoB 

213 

222 

131  ' 

40D 

191 

307 

210 

2m 

219 

2?4 

20$ 

197 

2!4  2j& 

ff jidiMltd  fnxn  b»  k)>ou4 

13 

*2 

OP 

m 

m 

157 

M9 

NA 

NA 

NA  ^410 

Number  of  MtMfcntV  am>Ue4  iff  Itw 

6 

15? 

159 

20s  52$ 

Ntimber  Sit  tiiKietiH  eitroM  m  UW 

2 

7 

7!  26 

Tp^I  rtumbcr  ^  stwdcmi  (tu^Urd  » 

* 

154 

M« 

213  5^ 

Number  of  iaw  ichoof  gr»(}iMiTeft  i»]lo 

TO 

is 

47 

3 

HA 

NA 

6Q5 

Nim>bcr  of  \9m  school  f  ra4v^<rf  for 

15 

71 

it 

97 

9S 

NA 

NA 

NA  721 

NiNfiber  ol  tew  Khool  f  r«<H»»ic«  «Ik> 

tftik^  the  bar  cvniiiiAilofi 

7 

10 

3 

s 

1 

12 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA  II 

'2* 

43 

Number  of  iiutknrii%  So  «*<J^dlhi 

0 

1 

6 

3 

1 

.16 

23,. 

•  5' 

9 

U 

19 

6  91 

m 
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TABLE  II  (con't)  " . 
Number  of  students  who  have  Arfcnrtd  entrance,  witfu^wi  or  failed  in  law  sdiool 


WilhOrrw-miliUf^ 


]9M 


21 
I 
$ 
5 

I 

U 

u 


5^ 
7 

]8 
6 

4 
■  2 
IS 

108 


43 

7 


61 


49  - 

to 

5 

1 
I 
4 

70 


1973 

1974 

1976 

1977 

J97I 

1979 

4 

3 

5 

4 

•  1 

3 

30 

3J 

39 

23 

1 

4 

3 

1 

i 

2 

^  1 

I 

7t 

1 

1 

li 

18 

11 

9 

1 

3^ 

52 

36  . 

47 

13 

6 

1972 


31 
7 
I 


2 
3S 

69 

■  «  «|     »         a  i*: «- ^  •  M'k.  ^  »      A  ■  W  »  A  M  •>  ■  4*  «  V<P  o'^WW 


1975 
25 


m6 


197? 
5 


4 


1979 
0 


Tool 


40 


D 
> 


5C 

5 

m 
O 
r 

s 

> 


o 


S 


to 
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lumber  of  CLEO  students  presently  cmpllcd  in  law  schobl 
ethnic  breakdown  * 


1976 


American  Indian 
Ap^iachian 
Asian  American 
Black 

Ubck  F;inavnanian 
Block  W^  Indian 
Caucasian 
Chicano 

Cubin  Amcrioin 
Dt^qoinkan  American 
rilipino  AnKrican 
HHfawaikin  ^ 
Kalian  American 
Pwrta  Rican 
Spanish  Surname 
Other  Groups 


8 


1977 

1978 

1979 

Total 

m 

. '  * 

3 

3 

K 

4 

I 

5 

z 

14 

m  ^ 

102 

111 

3U1 

1 

.  • 

1 

I 

2 

2 

6 

lU 

44 

34 

55 

■  139 

3 

5 

10 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1  • 

1 

17 

16 

.  52 

2 

2 

2 

6 

• 

5 

154 

213 

549 

.  K4 

273 

6M 

75^ 

2.W 

\  Totol  ■_  

.  By  sexual  breakdown  - 

Male   ,  "      «  4 

'  ^  2    w  '  'tL^  ;s  \^ 

Amici'pafcti  law  school  enroJimcni  oX  CX.EO  . 
.  partkipanu  u>  220  ' 

Number  «f  law  schools  which  have  panicipatcd  * 
by  acwpting  CLEO  $(udcni»;  ,44 

The  difficulties  encoumei^d  in  retrieving  uscfur 
through  the  CLEO  FeHow|*  Survey  has  highlighted  a  com- 
mon problem  in  research  alSout  affirmative  action  admission 
programs  in  legal  education.  With  few  exceptions,  most  Jav 
schix>ls  have  incymplctc  da/a.  at  best,  on  the  actual  aca-  * 
dciWic  performance  ofstudeftisiidmiiicd  via  thesajprograiiis.  - 
As  for  bar  pcrfomiancc  and  employment  experiences,  these 
categories  arc  even  more  incomplete.  ^ 

The  dearth  of  concrete  data  in  this  area  is  rcncctivc  of 
several  considerations:  First,  many  schools  appeared  reluc- 
tant to  organize  data  based  on  race  for  fear  that  the  infomia- 
tion  obtained  could  be  misused  and/or  misunderstood  as  to 
its  intended  purpose.  Secondly,  to  the  extent  that  some  of 
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the'^arly  returns  in  reference  to  the  academic  performance 
of  some  "specially  admitted"  students  were  lower  than 
perhaps  expected,  it  was  thought  that  top  great  an  emphasis 
on  this  aspect  of  the  affirmative  action  admissions  questions, 
particularly  through  studies  focusing  only  on  those  students 
specially  admitted,  would  be  premature  and  contrary  to  the 
bcsi  interests  of  tlicsc  programs.  Alihough  marginal  per- 
formance by  some  students  in  these  programs  should  have 
been  anticipated  for  numerous,  valid  reasons,  such  fears  of 
misuse  of  the  data  and  misunderstanding  as  to  its  cbliection 
precluded  the  gathering  of  information  which  would 
ultimateiy  be  useful. 

VI.  DATA  ANALYSIS:  CLEO  FELLOWS*  ACADEMIC 
AND  BAR  PERFORMANCE  DATA  * 

A.  Scope  of  the  Survey. 

The  survey  of  CLEO  graduates'  academic  and  bar  per 
formancc  data  involved  69()  Program  Fellows  primarily  from 
the  entering  classes  of  IWxS  through  1975,  thasis^htf  Taw 
graduates  of  the  classed  1971  through  197B;  ThiTsurvey  rep- 
resented a  48.9%  response  from  the  total  .available  pool  of 
1,4 10  CLEO  law  school  graduates  during  the  time  period 
covered.  It  should  be  noted  that  no  significant  data  on  bar 
performance  and  employment  pursuits  is  yet  available  from 
the  CLEO  entering  classes  of  1976  through  1979:  the  1976 
entering  class  (i.e.,'  1979  law  graduates)  has  not  yet  been 
fully  surveyed;  the  entering  classes  of  1977  through  1979  are 
currently  enrolled  in  law  school. 

Table  III  presents  figures  reflecting  both  the  number  of 
responses  received  per  class,  as  well  as  the  total  number  of 
students  per  class  who  were  eligible  to  respond  to  the  survey. 
As  can  be' seen,  the  highest  level  of  response  by  percentage 
of  those  eligible  to^  respond  were  obtained  fromJhe  earlier 
classes  of  the  Program,  i.e.,  1968  to  1971.  While  it  has  been 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  factors,b«bind  the  high  frequency  W 
response  from  students  in  earli^  years  pf  the  program,  % 
-may  well  be  attributable  to  a/particularly  strong  sense  of 
identification  with  the  program  ancTa  sense  of  cbllegiality 
which  seems  to  have  been  shared  among  the  students  in 
these  early  CLEO  classcs,'Tp  t^jeextent  that  "word-of- 
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mouth*'  contact  among  Fellows  may  have  innucnccd  the 
=  number  of  responses  received,  the  highest  numbers  from 
■  earlier  yearsl?»^  also  reflect  an  increased  level  of  continuing 

personal  interaction. 


TABLE  III 

Class         Absolute  Freq.  Adjusted  %  of  Responses 

,    Response  Freq.^  for  Total  Class 

196S                   75  (83)  10.9  .  90.4 

1969  207  (292)  3Qf2  '  70.9 

1970  91(130)  lis  69.2 

1971  66  (138)  9.6  47.8 

1972  61  (142)  .8.9  ^  43.0 


1973  61  (158)  8.9,  38.6 

1974  65  (161)  ,9.5  4414 

1975  57(157)  .8.3  36.3 

1976  '        3  (149)  K  0:4  2.9 

No-  .' 

Data  '  ^'    4       ■  '  > ,  " 


690  (1410)  100.0%  48:9 


Employment  status  may  well  be  another  factor  which  may 
help  to  e^xplain  the  higher  frequency  of  response  from 
graduat<p  of  the  earlier  years.  Graduates  of  the  entering 
classes  of  1968  through  1971  have  been  in  the  profession  for  a 
minimj^im  of  six  years;  their  employment  data  tends  to  reflect 
a  career  pntfcm  of  work  expcricnees  which  are  consistent 
with  the  early  professional  experiences  of  most  lawyers  It 
appears  that  the  first  few  years  of  a  lawyer's  work  experience 
after  graduation  are  used  to  sharpen  practical  skills  aod  to 
secure. varied  professional  experiences.  After  the  first  Vive 
years  or  so  a  pattern  of  longer-term  work  experiences  seem 
to  emerge,  with  lawyers  shifting  emphasis  from  a  variety  of 
experiences  to  the  development  of  areas  of  specialisiation. 
Data  from  Fellows  of  the  earlier  yeans  tend  to  reflect  the 
higher  salaries  and  the  greater  measure  of  professional 
•^stability"  with  longer-term  professional  relationships  t)ian 
is  evidenced  by  more  recent  graduates. 
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B.  LSAT  and  UGPA  Diita 

Tables  IV  through  Table  VI  provide  an  interesting, 
though  limited,  basis  for  comparison  of  the  typical  law 
school  admissions  profile  between  CtE<^  and  non-CLEO 
law  school  matriculants  using  quantifiablej variables  such  as 
undergraduate  grade  point  average  (UGP^)  ipd  perform- 
ance sa)rcs  from  the  Law  School  AdmissiofrTOst^LSAT). 
In  addition,  data  on  the  variables  of  race/cthnicii^are  also 
supplied,  and  may  help  to  establish  a  more  accurate  view  of 
the  typical  survey  respondent  ^^-^^ 

Of  the.  664  Fellows  for  >vhpnfwe  had  admission  test  score 
data,  theVmean  score  pf^pSrformance  on  the  LSAT  was  422 
(score  range:  200-80^,  mean  UGPA  was  2.76  on  the  scale  of 
4.{X)=A.  Wr^^lcitjir'difricuil  to  make  many  meaningful  com- 
parisons in  thclSw  school  admissions  profile  using  the  under- 
graduate grade  and  prc-Iaw  test  performance  of  CLEO  and 
similarly-credentialed  non-CLEO  law  school  matriculai;ts,  it  * 
can  be  said  generally  that  the  overall  admissions  posture  of 
these  tWo  groups  was  consistent.  No  law  school  can  make 
prcdicativcly  valid  'admissions  decisions  utilizing  only  data 
from  isolated  variables  without  other  indicia  of  student  per- 
formance capability.  In  the  case  of  both  mean  UGPA  and 
LSAT  of  the  CLEO  Fellows  surveyed,  it  would  be  improper 
to  project  these  factors  alone  as  indicative  of  the- potential 
law  school  performance  projected  for  this  gifoup  at  large. 
This  approach  would  be  particularly  improper  given  the 
weight  accorded  to  non-quantifiable  data  by  most  of  the  law 
'school.^  which  admitted  these  CLfeO  students. 

itlowever,  mean  UGPA  and  (SAT  data  presents  a  useful 
basis  for  review  between  CLEO  and  non-CLEO  law  school 
students,  particularly;  when  variables  of  race/ethnicity  and 
sulwi'tjuent  law  schiJol  pcrfi>rfHance  (Tabic  Vill)  arc  factored 
into  ^he  analysis.  For  now,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  mean 
LSAT  performance  at  422  is  currently  well  below  the  national 
norm  average  of  551.9.^"  It  should  be  noted  here  as  well  that 
although  the  mean  CLEO  LSAT  data  reflects  an  average 
composite  score  drawn  over  several  years  of  individual  scores, 
there  has  been  no  loss  in  the  general  reliability  of  the  measur- 
jng  instmment;  the  LSAT  has^not  bcen_subject  to  the  same 
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inflation  factors  which  have  affected  other  academic  measure- 
ments such  as  undergraduate  grades. 


TABLE  IV 
STUDENTS'  LAW  SCHOOL  ADMISSION 


TEST  SCORES 


Mean 
Median  * 
Standard  Deviation 
Minimum 
Maximum 


Vafid  cases=664 

Missing  cases-26  \ 

,  TABLE,  V 
STUDENTS'  UNDERGRADUATE 
GRADE  POINT  AVERAGE 

Median  \ 

Standard  Deviation 

Minimum  ' 

Maximum 

Vahd  cases=649 
Missing  cascs=41 

TABLE  VI 
STUDENTS'  RACE/ETHNIGITY 


Asian  American 
Black 
Chicano 
Puerto  Rican 
Itahan  American 
Cubnn 

Appalachian 
Unknown 


No. 

159 
22 

.  1 
1 
1 

23 


.  % 
3.0 
67.0 
23.0 
3.2 
0.1 
O.I 
0.1 
3.3 


422.33 
426.M 

200.00 
663.00 


2.76 
2.7S 
0.44 
1.33 
4.12 


Total 


690 


100 


Valid  cascs=667 
Missing  cases=23 
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C.  Academic  Performance 

•  Tables  VII  and  VIII  reflect  the  law  schools  Attended  by 
those  Fellows  reporting  to  our  survey,  as  wcU  as  the  general  aca- 
demic performance  of  these  individuals  by  year  of  enroll-  * 
mcnt.  It  should  he  noted  that  the  students  covered  by  the 
survey  attended  a  total  of  107  different  ABA-approved  law 
schools.  ABA  approval  for  the  law  schools  attended  by 
CLEO  Fellows  is  significant  in  th^t  the  approval  establishes  a 
professionally  and  federally  sanctioned  level  of  minimum 
academic  qualificatfon  to  insure  some  uniformity  in 
academic  program  provided. 

Of  the  107  schools  attended  by  the  Fellows  surveyed, 
twenty-seven  (27)  particular  schools  are  highlighted  l^causc 
'     of  their  association  with  a  majorityof  students  reporting;  415 
/     of  the  682  students  (60.8%)  for  whom  dattf  on  this  factor  is 
*      available  attended  one  of  the  27  highlighted  schools.  It 
Should  be  noted  as  well  that  the  highlighted  schools  present  a 
varied  cross*scction  of  institutions  currently  serving  the 
interests  of  legal  education,  including  many  schm>ls  noted 
nationally  for  their  solid  academic  program  and  rigoroasly 
applied  academic  standards^  This  factor  was  considered  sig- 
nificant bcaiusc  the  data  on  Fcllow.s*  academic  standing 
'  -reflects  a  surprisingly  successful  record  of  performance  for 
the  period  of  law  school  enrollment. 

Table  VIII  presents  the  academic  standing  (and  hence,  the 
overall  aeiidcmic  performance)  of  tlic  Fellows  surveyed  over 
the  three  years  of  law  school  enrollment.  Because  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  convert  individual  law  school 
grades  to  a  consistent  and  uniform  standard,  given  the  inher- 
ent differences  in  the  grading  processes  of  the  individual 
schools,  this  paper  utilizes  general  "academic  standing"  at 
the  conclusion  of  a  given  year  as  the  measure  of  student 
performance.  The  variable  for  academic  standing  was  csta-: 
•  blished  as  the  minimum  requirement  for  the  maintenance  of 
"good  standing"  status  as  determined  by  the  law  school  in 
question.  Any  variation  to  the  law  school's  numerical  mini- 
mum was  characterized  as  less  than  "good  standing" 
regardless  of  how  this  variance  was  terpcd  by  the  law  school 
itself. 
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In  the  first  year  of  law  schpeU  87%  of  those  Fellows 
surveyed  were  reported  to  be  in  good  standing  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  period.  At  the  conclu^on  of  the  second  year  of 
law  study  the  number  of  students  in  good  standing  rose  to 
94J%;and  in  the  third  year  the  number  rose  to  a  sSpmingly 
phenomenal  99.6%  in  good  academic  standing.  \ 

A  number  of  cautionary  caveats  may  be  in  order  when 
iiiterpreting  the  data  on  CLEO  FeilowsVacadcmic  penor- 
mance.  First  and  most  apparent,  all  CLEO  Fellows  covered 
in  tlie  survey,  which  includes  an  analysis  pf  law  school 
bar  performance,  are  (by  their  inclusion  in  the  survey)  law 
school  graduates.  Secondly,  had  atl  Fellows  who  have  gradX 
uated  from  law  school  during  the  period  covered  bcenV 
included  in  the  analysis,  these  overall  figures  may  i\ave  been  ^ 
affected.  Thirdly,  the  successful  performance  of  CLEO  ' 
Fellows  in  law  school  (particularly  beyond  the  first  year)  may 
not  be  attribytable  entirely  to  the  CLEO  institute  exper- 
ience; obviously  factors  relating  to  the  particular  academic 
environment  and  finunci;i!  cirumstancc  in  which  these 
Fellows  found  themselves  impacted  significantly  on  ovei^ll 
academic  performance. 

Yet,  nolwilhslunding  these  lin^ilaliuns*  the  data  on  Fellows' 
academic  performance  is  impressive,  although  little  national 
data  can  -be  found  whjch  presents  a  clear  picture  of  the 
minority  l^w  students*  rale  of  retention  in  law  schools  for  the 
lime  pcrii)d  examined.  Moreover,  when  orie  considers  the 
'^predictive  index''  used  in  determining  student  performance 
in  the  first  year  of  law  study,  the  success  of  the  CLEO  Fellows 
looms  even  greater. 
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;    TABLE  VII 
Law  SchoQi  Attended;  10  or  more  graduates 

School  Absolute  Frcq.   Adjusted  Freq.  % 


1.  U.  Denver 

32 

4.7 

2.  U.  New  Mexico 

28 

MA 
S.7 

■3.  UCLA 

25 

4.  U.  Virgiriiia  - 

23 

>.4 

5.  U.  Caljf.-Davis 

21 

3.1. 

6,  Wayne  State  U. 

21  • 

3.1 

7.  U.  Texas 

18 

2.6 

8.  Howard  U. 

17 

2.5 

9.  U.  lllmois 

16 

23 

-10.  Texas  Southern  U. 

'15     ;  : 

2.2 

n.  Georgetown  U. 

•14 

2.1 

12.  George  Washington  U. 

•  ■14^- 

2.1 

13-  U.  Arizona 

1.9 

14f  U.  Southern  Calif.  * 

..•',13, 

1.9 

IS  Tcmnle  IJ  ' 

1-  o 

16.  Arizona  State  U. 

12 

1.8 

17.U.Calif.-BerkeIey 

12 

1.8 

18.  Columbia  « 

19.  Harvard 

12 

1.8 

12 

1.8 

20.  U.  Florida-Gainesville 

11  * 

1.6 

21:  y.. Miami 

11  • 

1.6 

22,  Rutgers  U.  -  Newark 

11 

1.6 

23.  U.  Santa  Clara 

11  " 

1.6 

24.  U.  Calif. -Hastings 

10 

1.5 

25.  U.  Houston 

10 

1.5 

26.  U.  Iowa  > 

10 

1.5 

27.  Notre  Dame 

10  ' 

1.5 

Total 

415 

61.2 

Total  Schools:  166 
.    '  Missing  Gases=8;  Valid  Casesf=6S2 

'I  "  — — ■  ■  —  —  
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TABLE  Vm 

r     FIRST        ;  SECOND       ^  THIRD 

YEAR  YEAR  YEAR 

.      N«.         %  No.  Nil. 

In  GiKxl  Sfunding                        »6.1  V3.2  677  W.l 

In  Less  than  Good  Standing    89      12.9  40      5.8  3  0.4 

Missing  Cases                     7        1.0  7      1.0  10  1.4 


6yO     lOO.U    '  100.0  100.0 

NOTE:  Peroentagcs  may  not  always  sum  10  100,0%  due  to  rounding  error. 

.    D.  Bar  Examination  Results 

The  pcrformajicc  of  the  minority  group  law  graduates, 
particularly  those  who  were  admitted  to  law  school  by  way  of 
•  affirmative  admissions  programs,  has  been  a  continuing 
/  '  '  source  of  concern  in  legal  education  since  1969.  From  time  to 
time,  charges  have  been  issued  stating  that  minority  group 
applicants  to  the  bar  do  not  fare  a§  well  as  their  White 
colleagues.  While  little  concrete  data  of  actual  overall  minor- 
ity group  bar  performance  has  bcch  compiled,  particularly 
on  a  national  level,  court  records  from  litigation  filed  in 
disputes  over  minority  group,  bar^  admission  offer  some 
insight  into  this  problem.***  From  a  review  of  the  statistical 
data  on  minority  group  bar  passage  rates  which  has  been 
compiled  for  several  "class  action"  suits  alleging  discriraina- 
tbn^ractices  of  one  kincf  or  another*  it  seems  fair  to  con-, . 
/  J^pPl^at  minority  group  bar  performance  and  its  relation- 
^fffeP^^  affirmative  admission,  programs  represent  a  substan- 
tial policy  question  which  has  affected,  at  least  sublirainally, 
the  debate  Surrounding  the  viability  of  affirmative  action 
■  efforts.    ,  ' 

The  question  of  the  social  utility  of  affirmative  admission 
a,s  an  addifional  basis  for  continuation  of  these  programs  has 
.  been  called  into  question  by  bar  performance  of  minority 
gr6up  applfcams  which  is  subslanrtaUy  at  variance  (at  the 
low-end  of  the  scale)  Vith  the  prevailing  norm.  Litigation, 
particularly  in  "class  action"  suits  where  minority  group 
-  4pphcants  comprise  the  class,  challenging  discriminatory 
practices  and  policies  in  the  administration  of  bar  exam- 
inations in  various  states,  reflects  the  other  sigmficantiidc  of  _ 
—  .  -  the'  issiic.  For  u  the  boards  of  bar 

examiners  of  most  jurisdictions  contend  that  they  do  not 

erIc  .  933    ^  . 
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collect  Statistical  information  ba*4ed  on  the  race  of  applicants. 
Under  th§^  conditions  it  is  virtualiy  impossible  to  check  the 
accuracy  of  charges  thai^  minority  group  applicants  are 
having  trouble  with  the  bar  examinations  in  various  states  or 
to  determine  why  this  is  so  if  the  statement  is  accurate. 

•An  analysis  of  the  aggregate  bar  pcrformancft.of  CLEO 
Fellows  may  shed  some  light  on  this  issue,  although 
obviously  this  data  can  in  no  way  address  the  legitintacy  of 
.  r  claims  of  discrimination  In  the  examination  process  itself*  nor 
can  it  reflect  any  but  the  most  general  insights  into  the 
*   linkage,  if  any,  between  affirmative  admissions  and  subse- 
.  qucnt  bar  pcrfomiance.  The  CLEQ.  Fellows  bar  pcrfor- 
ma  nee  data  does,  however,  demonstrate  rather  conclusively 
that  a  negative  correlation  between  bar  performance  and  the 
existence  of  uitsifftrmativc  admissions  process  docs  not  exist; 
and  further,  given  the  fairly  national  s^:opie  of  the  data  based 
on  graduates  from  many  different  institutions  and  across 
many  different  jurisdictions,  that  no  blanket  repudiation  of 
tlie  '*scKiaI  utility*'  argument  based  on  bar  perforfnancc 
alone  can  i?c  established. 

Tables  IX  and  X  present  aggregate  data  on  CLEO  Fellows 
bar  performance.  Table  IX  specifically  reflects  the 
year  of  law  school,  graduation  and  the  frequency  percentage 
of  response  for  the  Fellows  who  participated  in  the  survey.  A 
fairly  broad  distribution  involving  the  years  of  graduation 
\  can  be  seen,  although  the  frequency  percentage  of  respi>nses 
provides  a  fairly  even  basis  for  analysis. 

•    TABLE  1\ 
VFARCRADUAtLD 


FROM  LAW  SCHOOl 
VR.       NO.  rr_ 


TA15LH  X 
RESULTS  OF  BAR  SITTING 


JV7U  5  ill 

IV71  4S  7.0 

JV72  iV5  2X.3 

1974  69  m.i) 

1975  6  J  H,H 

1976  62  9.0 

1977  63  9,1 

1978  63  9.1 

1979  3  0,4 


TOTAL 


Pas&— IsrTfy  / 
Pasv— 2nd  Tr^ 
Pass— 3rd  Try  or  Mine 
Fuil/No  Vjss  Hcpiiftcd 
Miksing  Casein 


37^^  M.S 

123  17.8 

HI  1L7 

96  139 

12  L7 


690  liXXO 


Toiul 


690  U%U) 
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Tabic  "X  reflects  actual  bar  performance  results  for  the'^ 
FellcJNvs  who  responded  to  the  survey.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  bar  passage  rates  were  restricted  to  the  first  juris- 
diction tn  which  a  graduate  sat  for  the  bar  examination. 
Morcovci;;,  in  those  few  cases  wh9re  no  specific  pass  date 
for  an  examination  was  available  to  discern  between  a  bar 
pass  on  the  first  or  second  try  (e,g.,  a  June  1973  graduate 
whose  only  recorded  sitting  and  pass  on  a  bar  examination 
occurred  in  February  1974)»  it  wias  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  this  study  that  the  individual  first  sat  for  the  bar  in  the      "  / 
same  year  as  his  graduation.  Hence,  the  Febriiary  1974  sit-' 
ting  constituted  the  second  attempt.  Gbviqusly,  where  no 
specific  date  of  bar  passage  is  listed,  yet  where  bar  admit- 
tance was  reported;  it  is  assumed  that  this  admission  occurred 
on  a  third  or  subsequent  sitting. 

The  results  of  the  survey  of  CLEO  Fellows*  bar  perfomv  ^ 
ance  has  established  that  55.8%  or  378  of  the  678  graduates 
responding  passed  their  respective  bar  examination  on  the. 
first  sitting/ ^mUinrr^  123  Feliows 

passed  on  the  second  attempt.  A  total  of  73.9%  or  501  of  the 
678  FcHows  who  responded  had  passed  their  respective  bar 
examination  al  least  by  ihcir  sccond  allcmpt. 

Comparative   analysis  utilizing  national  data  would 
obviously  strengthen  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  CLFO  survey  data  of  bar  examination  pcrformance/M 
Uut  even  in  the  absence  of  such  data,  the  CLI£0  I'cltows'  hiirj 
performance  can  be  viewed  as  significant  in  its  own  right/ 
particularly, when  one  examines  the  quantifiable  data  used  in 
predicting  the  admission  of  these  students  to  law  school  in  ^ 
the  first  instance.  AUhof^h  the  prcdiclive  index  analysis  of 
quantifiable  data  such  as  LSAT  and  UGPA  has  Utile  or  mi 
utility  i(i  predicting  subsequent  bar  performance,  the  use  of 
sucli  data         asjt  '*fliH>r''  in  dcfcrmmtng  which  individuals 
siiould  be  admitted  to  law  schools  based  on  their  probability 
of  success  in  the  first  year  must  be  viewed  in  light  of  additional 
factors  such  as  whether  a  positive  correlation  between  the 
quantifiable  data  and  subsequent  bar  performance  can  be 
established.  To  the  extent  that  such  a  minimum  floor  cannot 

be^^CsraWishcdrits^  absence  may  raise  additional  quest ions^ — —  

regarding  the  slavish  adherence  to  a  strictly  numerical  quanti- 
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fication  of  test  performance  and  undergraduate  grade  point 
avei^e. 

VH.  CROSS  TABULATIONS  USING  VARIABLES  OF 
RACE/ETHNICITY,  UGPA,(LSAT,  AND  FIRST  YEAR 
ACADEMIC  STANDING  INpj\W  SCHOOL 

Given  the  purpose  and  history  of  CLEO,  it  should  not  be 
surprising  that  most  CLEO  Fellows,  though  chosen  because 
of  their  disadvantaged  background,  constitute  members  of 
racial  attd  ethnic  minority  groups.  For  CLEO's  purpose 
"disiidvantaged  backgrounds"  which  serve  as  a  basis  for. 
student  selection  are  those  that  hinder  individuals,  particu- 
larly minority  group  members,  from  gaining  admission  to  law 
school  and  from  completing  successfully  a  course  of  st»idy.  it 
was  not  until  1972  that  CLEO  broiidened  its  selection 
process  to  include  noii-minority  applicants  ia  its  program 
efforts;  hence  most  of  the  690  program  Fellows  covered  in 
the  survey  are  from  de^gnated  minority  groups. 

In  an  effort  to  fuftffer  quantify  the  available  data  on 
CLEO  Fellows,  an  attempt  was  made  tb*ascertain  whether 
any  statistically  significant  correlations  exist  ^between  the 
race/ethnicity  of  a  particular  CLEO  Fellow  and  subsequent 
academic  performance.  Cross-tabulations  wer^^  performed 
on  data  matching  the  race  variable  with  those  of  under- 
graduate grade  point  average,  LSAT  scores,  first-year 
aeademicstaiiding  in  law  school,. and  the  rale  of  bar  cxam- 
inatisjn  passage. 

Several  points  of  interest  should  be  noted  when  reviewing 
the  next  several  Tables.  First,  approximately  seventy  percent 
(70%^  of  the  survey  pool  was  comprised  of  Black  CLEO 
Fellows,  twcnfy-four  percent  {24%)  rcQccts  Chicano  parti- 
cipants, with  approximately  three  percent  (3%)  each 
.provided  by  Puerto  Rican  and  Asian  American  Program 
Fellows.  Secondly,  the  actual  frequency  of  returns  by  the 
Fellows  per  CLEO  summer  institute  attended  is  particularly 
well  distributed.  .  \.  ' 

The  following  three  Tables  of  c^-tabuiations  reveal 
several  interesting  phcnomcmi  onJmc  success  of  CLEO 
FeHows  as  they  encounter  the  rigojl  of  law  school  «nd  the 
bar  examination."  However,  to  futfy  appreeiatc  the  signifi- 
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cancc  of  this  data,  it  may  be  necessary  to  tocus  on  the 
j)erformance  of  an  isolated  racial/ethnic  ^roup. 

Because  Blacks  constitute  approximately  seventy  percent 
(70%)  of  the  sample  used  for  this  study,  they  provide  a 
useful  population  for  an\ilys!S.  Mcail  achievement  by  Black 
students  on  the  LSAT  of  413.98  and  on  undergraduate  per- 
formance of  2.76  on  the  4.0  scale  is  well  below  the  pational 
norm  in  both  of  these  categories.  Yet,  eighty^ five  percent 
(S5%)  or  392  of  the  461  students  in  the  survey  were  in  "good 
standing"  at  the  end  of  their  first  academic  year  in  law 
school.  More  significant  still,  approximately  seventy-seven 
percent  (76.9%)  or  349  of  the^454  students  who  reported 
have  passed  the  bar  examiit^Uion  on  the  first  or  second 
attempt.  The  figures  for  other  minority  groups  surveyed 
offered  .similar  returns. 
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TABLE  XI 

DESCRIPTIVE  STATISTIC?  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE 
<il»A  AND  IJiATUY  STUUiiNTS'  HACfe-ii^^niNIClTY 


Racc-Et^oicity 

No. 

Mean 

Mean  • 

UGPA 

LSAT 

Ammii  AntcrWan 

4fi,l  14 

2,76 

4I3.W 

Gucano 

ist> 

2.72 

437.53 

Puerto  Rkan 

22 

2.93 

416.62 

Ilalbn  American 

1 

2.85 

4.%.()(] 

C'ubun 

.  .  .  ,  I  ■ 

2.7H 

4.V>.IX» 

App;iUi«.-i>ua 

1 

2.H2 

52V.IX) 

Unknown 

17 

444.1i9 

TABLE  Xlt 
FIRST-YEAR  ACADEMIC  STANDING 
BY  RACE-ETHNICITY 


IN  GOOD 
STANDING 
RACE  "No&^of 
K  I I INICITY      CuJlurai  Group 

Avian  American  2(\  . 


95.2% 
392 

142 

89,V0(r 

20 
90.9'3' 

I 

im.u'i 
1 

1 

unfM',', 


IN  i.|.:ss 

THAN  G<H)D 
STANDING 
No.  &  'r  of 

Cullunif  Griiup 

A.&% 
W  69 

if> 

IU.I% 
2 

9.1% 
<» 

0 

0 


C'liicaiMi 
Fuerto  Rican 
iluii;iit  American 
Cuban 
Appal;ii,'lii;tn 

Totals  577  88  •  •  665 

86.8%  13.2%         '  100.0%  ' 

Number  of  missing  obserwation*-«2S 

NOTE:  Percentages  may  noi  always  sum  lo  1(XS%  due  to  rounding  error. 

I.- 


Total  und'ir 
of  Total  Survey 

21 
3<2%  ■ 

461 

69.3% 

ISJi 
23.8% 

22  ' 
3.3%  - 

I 

tJ.2% 
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TABLKXII! 
BAR  PERFORMANCE  BY  RrVCE-ETJiNICrn 


RACE 

ETHSJlCm' 


PASS  !«  TRY 

No.  &  of 
Cuitura}  Group 


PASS  2nd  TRY 

No.  &  %  of 
Cultural  Group 


PASS  3rd  TRY 

No.  &  %oi 
Cultural  Group 


FAIL/NO  PASSTotal  af>d 
REPORTED  <?fof 
No,  <t  '^r  of  Total 

Cultural  Group  Survey 


r-^Asmn  American 

>  •  ■ 

10 
47.6'"r 

4 

1 

4.8"^ 

6 

28.6C^ 

21 

262 

87 

A  50 

P454. 

54.5«f 

12.1%> 

n.m 

85  : 

23 

22 

13.9* 

17.7Ct 

24.0'f 

FuCftoRicdA 

8 

4 

2  - 

8 

22 

36.4rf 

18.2'? 

36.4*5 

3,3rr 

Italian  Amcncan 

4«  . 

0 

.0 

1 

V 

lOO.Qf'r 

0.2^^ 

 J  

0 

0 

1 

0.29 

Appalachian 

0 

0 

1  . 

0.2'f 

\  Totals 

.  367 

118 

80  ! 

658 

17.9«> 

12.2*lr 

14. 

lOO.d'f 

Number  of  mk^ing  observa(k)ns»32 
NOTE:  Pcrccntafcs  x^y  not  afnav^  sum  lo  JOO.O'c  due  to  rounding  error. 
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A.  First  Year  Academic  Standing/Summer  Institute  Attended 

Between  1968  and  1975,  a  total  of  sixty-two  (62)  regional 
summer  institutes  were  held  under ,  CLEO's  auspices. 
Although  similar  in  both  concept  and  teaching  methodology^ 
the  CLEO  Summer  Institutes  have  avoided  the  use  of  stan- 
dardized curricufar  materials^  with  the  singular  e>£ception  of 
the  program*sJcga!  writing  component,  which  has  relied  on 
materials  separately  prepared  for  CLEO  by  law  professors 
Noiman  Brand  and  Ann  Fagan  Ginger. 

Minimally,  the  curriculum  of  CLEO's  summer  institutes 
includes  courses  which  arc  derived  from  first-year  law  school 
curricula  and  which  emphasize  legal  methods  and  tech- 
niquesv  labor  abstract  thinking  and  deal  descriptively  with 
methods  of  legal  analysis'and  synthesis.  The  planned  course 
x>f  study  fof  each  institute  spans  a  period  of  five  and  one^half 
weeks  with  the  remaining  half  week  reserved  for  evaluations 
and  one-on-one  reviews  of  the  institute  participant!?'  wSrk. 
Exclusive  of  tutorial  sessions/students  receive  from  fourteen 
to  sixteen  class  contact  hours  per  week.  Care  is  taken  to 
avoid  merely  reducing  regular  law  school  courses  to  a  six- 
week  format;  each  selected  course  is  cautiously  circum- 
scribed. £mpliasis  is  placed  on  skills  development  rather 
than  subject  matter  coverage. 

To  the  extent  that  the  CLEO  Summer  Institutes  adhere  to 
uniform  leaching  methodology,  regardless  of  course  content, 
the  performance  of  the  individual  Fellows  across  the  insti- 
tutes should  t>e  relatively  consistent.  Moreover,  to  the  extent 
that  CLEO*s  Summer  Inlilutes  perform  an  evaluative  func* 
tion  for  the  law  schools  as  to  the  performance  potential  of 
recommended  graduates,  one  would  expect  a  measure  of 
uniformity  in  the  success  of  candidates  regardless  of  the  law 
school  in  which  a  candidate  might  subsequently  enroll. 

To  determine  whether  significant  correlations  could  be 
found  between  the  Summer  Institute  attended  and  subse- 
quent law  school  performance  in  the  first  academic  year,  a 
cross-tabulation  of  these  two  variable^  was  attempted.  The 
percentage  of  graduates  per  institute  in  **g04>d  standing'*  af 
_the  end  of  the  first  year  appears  amazingly  consistent  over 
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the  sixty-two  programs;  morcbver,  the  frequency  of  returns 
per  uistitute  is  particularly  ^^il^isiribuicd.  In  the  final 
analysis  the  reliability  of  the  institutes'  cva^tion  process  as 
a  measure  of  performance  prediction,  particularly  for  can- 
didates from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  seems  wcli- 
cstablishcd;  eighty-seven  percent  (87%)  or  594  of  the  683 
CLEO  Fellows  surveyed  were  in  "good  standing"  at  the  end 
of  their  first  year  of  Jaw  study. 

It  is  important  to  note  as  well  when  reviewing  this  data 
that  information  on  the  academic  standing  of  CLEO  Fellows 
I  was  obtained  directly  from  the  law  schools  and  was  not 
obtained  as  a  part  of  the  questionnaire  survey.  The  accuracy 
of  the  data,  therefore,  is  not  subject  to  the  vagaries  of 
imprecise,  personal  reporting. 


TABLE  XIV  ' 
ACADEMIC  STAlNiDJNO-Ist  YEAR 
BY  CLEO  INSTITUTE  ATTENDED 


INCKK)|> 

.  iNLi:s.s 

THAN  til H>D 

STANDING 

STANDING 

INSTITllTF 

No.  &  '-f  of 

No.  &  '■■r  of 

Total  and  ''r 

sriHK>f 

Institute  . 

institute 

of  lotal  Survey 

l9bS  UCLA 

s 

2 

21 

90.5% 

9.5% 

3.1% 

1%«  U.  Denver 

3 

21 

VS.T.'r 

.ri% 

15 

5 

2«>. 

75.()% 

,  25.0^* 

2.9% 

196S  Harvaf3  V. 

*  13 

100.0%  ^ 

1.9% 

V  15 

J 

'lA 

\  93.8% 

6.3% 

2.3% 

U.  Denver 

^  18 

1 

IV 

94.7% 

2.H% 

2: 

4  ■ 

f 

25 

\ 

16.0% 

3.7% 

l%9  Loyola  U-LA 

16 

1 

17 

5.9% 

2.5% 

,l%y  New  York  U. 

23 

5 

2« 

17.9% 

4.1% 

iW>  Duke  U, 

17. 

3 

15 

2t».0';* 

2.2':i 
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TABLH  XIV  (confti) 

■  IN  LEW> 
IN  GOOD     THAN  GOOD 
STANDING  STANDING 


iNsn  run-: 

St'HOOL 
1%9  U:  San 


No.  \  '^rof      T.nai  aiu! 


FraiH'iNCO 

IS 

1 

16 

2.3% 

Souxhem  U.  . 

IS 

2 

n.8% 

17 
2.5% 

1969  U.  Toleik) 

5 

■  5 
50.0% 

10 
1.5% 

lyftV  U.  Viiginta  X 

15 

.:3-  ■ 
16.7% 

IS  , 
2,6% 

iWA  Wayne  St.  U. 

\  14 

11 
44.0% 

25 
3.7% 

1970  Arizona 
Stale  U. 

14 

,7 
2.5% 

J97t>  U.  Housto^ 

92.9*;^ 

1  . 

14 

2.0% 

W7U  Howard  U. 

15 

:-o'  ' 

15 

Z2% 

9 

90.9%  f 

1 

10 

1.5% 

1970  Temple  y . 

^  ) 
88.9'^  - 

1 

1L1% 

9 

1.3% 

197U  U.  Washington 

5 

JUJ.<1% 

0 

5 

l97U  Wayiic  State  U. 

29 
86.4% 

3 

.  13.60^  . 

22 
3.2% 

1971  U.  Californw- 

•  5 

1 

6 

Davis 

.  83.3% 

16.7% 

V  0.9% 

1971  U,  Denver 

7 

4 

■  77.}{% 

1.3% 

1971  lU  l  Utridi- 

14 

16 

Gaiiicwillc 

X7.5% 

12.5% 

2.3% 

197 1  Howard  U. 

•  g 

r 

.  10 

90.0% 

10.0% 

L5% 

197  J  St,  Louis  V. 

10 

1  ■  ■ 

11 

lexasTcch  U. 

90.9';;.  /« 
^6 

9.}% 
3 

1,6% 
9 

66.7% 

•  33.3% 

1J% 

'1971  Tubnc  U, 

A 

<} 

4 

100.0% 

0.6% 
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TABU:  XIV  (cont'd) 


IN  US^ 
INOOOI^  THANr,(X)b 


1V72  U.  Ar«»ww 

IV72  U.  Californw- 
Davis  - 


J972  Howard  U 


1972  U.  Kentucky- 


\ 


1972  U.  Oregon 
1972  U.  Siiuih 

\-   '   


So.  a  of 

No.  \  of 

Insiitutc 

liu4>tute 

of  1*4^1^1  Survcv 

8 

1 

9 

««.9% 

"  10 

2    ■  .  ■ 

12  . 

83.3% 

16.7% 

1.8% 

13 

,  y  ■ 

14 

92.9'"^ 

7.1%  . 

2.0% 

W  ^ 

I 

11  . 

90:9"?;^ 

.  9.1%  - 

1.6% 

4 

0 

4 

|}6% 

7 

n 

63.6^^ 

•36.4% 

.  1.6% 

1973  Af«ona  St.  U. 

^12 

13 

197.1  ii.  tfaltU'riJia- 

92.3% 

7.7% 

1.9% 

■  7 

t)  ; 

7 

l.«% 

1973  Florida  St.  U. 

12 

1 

13  > 

92.3% 

4.4% 

1.9% 

1973  U.  Houston 

5 

U 

HX».U% " 

■  1.2% 

1973  Howtffd  U. 

0 

S 

1U).0%  , 

1.2% 

1973  Indian;!  U. 

8 

1  ' 

■  9 

1M% 

I..t% 

1973  U.  Waihington 

5 

•  .1 

b 

83.3% 

16.7% 

0.9% 

IM74      Florida-  6  0 


IS 

2974  U.  Mew      ^  7     ,  q  ^ 

Mexico  /  1U).0% 
1974  Nntfc  [I  2 


l^ii^K*  U,  84,6r;  15  4% 


1.0% 
13 

IV74  U:  ^ania  Clarii'  9  2  U  V 

S.1S%  1.6% 
I974,Sc{on  Hall  8  I  9 

SS.9%  11.1%  13% 

1974     Washington  5-         -         }  '5 

R\^'-r  mj'^f 

Williiim  it  Mary        ItHU^r  ,  i  H'*;. 
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TAUm  Xiy  (cont'd) 

IN  LESS 

IN  GOOD 

THAN  GOOD 

STANDIMi - 

Sl'ANDING 

No,  .V  of 

I'olal  ami '  i 

SCHOOL  ) 

Insliiulft! 

instilutc 

of  Total  Survey 

1975  Boston  Colleg^' 

■     7 :  ■■ 

0 

7 

lU).ft% 

i  ACS. 

6 

t 

/ 

KS.7% 

44.3% 

1975  U.  Richmond 

n 

1 
i 

17 

91.7% 

^^^^      *  *^ 

1975  U.  SanuVlara  . 

■     ,  3 

0 

-  3 

m.m 

u 

0.4% 

1975  Scum  HalftU. 

6 

\ 

7 

KS.7% 

14. 3** 

I.U%  - 

1975  U.  Uuh 

« 

« 

8 

L2'> 

1975  U.  Wisconsin 

11  r 

12 

91.7% 

•  8.3% 

1.8% 

W76TcmpkU.  3  0  3 


TOTALS  594  m  «0 

87.0*3^  13.0%  JQU^p^ 

Number  of  Missing  Ohscrvytions«7 

NO  I  h':  Pcrccnt;i^i:s  may  not  always  sum  to  ltX).ll^A  due  lo  rounding  error, 

■         ■    -  ^  ■  '  ■  L     '  I  Ml.  I       I  I  r  •  I  II  I.  I 

E^ar  Passage/Law  Scfaoot  Attended 

^  As  noted  earlier^  bar  examination  performance  is  viewed 
by  many  as  an  essential  factor  in  ii^tcrminmg  the  viability  of 
affimiative  admission  programs,  thfc  policy  rationale  for  the 
creation  of  many  of  these  programi  having  been  the  gross 
underrepresentation  of  minority  group  presence  in  the  bar. 
Ii3k^an  effort  to  ascertain  whether  the  overall  success  of 
CLEO  Fellows  on  the  bar  cxaminatipn  would  remain  con- 
sistent when  analyzed  in  the  context  of  a  particular  law 
schooPs  graduates,  an  additional  cross-tabulation  of  data 
was  condiictcd  pitting  the  individual  law  school  alicnded  by 
CLEO  Fellows  agaimt  the  variable  of  bar  performance. 

The  law  schools  listed  in  Table  VII  as  representingjhose 
schools  with  at  ledst  ten  graduates  responding  to  thj^  survey 
were  again  chosen.  For  the  purpose  of  this  analysis,  bar 
passage  was  quantirted  not  by  the  number  of  individual 
sittings,  but  rather  by  a  more  general  category  of  bar  passage, 
**at  any  time/'  In  creating  the  more  general  category,  it  was 
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assumed  that  the  ulUmate  passage  of  the  bar  is  the  more 
.  important  consideration  when  compared  with  whether  an 
applicant  passed  on  the  first,  second  or  third  attempt; 
ahhough  it  should  be  noted  that  the  substantial  majority  of 
CLEO  Fellows  passed  the  bar  examination  on  the  first  or 
second*  effort.  • 

A  total  of  twenty-six  (26)  law  schools  were  involved  in  this 
analysis,  representing  59.6%,  of  CLEO  Fellows  surveyed  or 
401  of  673  valid  cases.  Of  the  twenty-six  schools  represented, 
fifteen  (15)  achieved  a  ninety  percent  (90%)  or  better  rate  of 
their  graduates  having  successfully  negotiated  the  bar;' an 
additional  seven  (7)  schools*  graduates  achieved  a  bar  passage 
rate  of  eighty  percent  (80%)  or  better.  The  average  total  rale 
of  bar  passage  for  all  CLEO  Fellows  surveyed  was  eighty- 
seven  and  one-half  percent  (S7.5%)  or  589  of  the  673  valid 
cases.  . 

Again,  several  points  of  interest  should  be  noted  when  - 
reviewing  the  following  Table:  First,  the  frequency  of  returns 
is  particularly  well  distributed,  thereby,  helping  to  reduce  i 
concern  regarding  a  potentially  disparate  or  aberrational 
sample.  Secondly,  the  law  schools  involved,  and  presumably  ! 
the  bar  examination  as  well,  reflect  a  broad  geographic 
range.  This  factor  alone  helps  to  insure  thp  truly  national 
character  of  the  data.  Third,  in  spite  of  the  random 'nature  of 
the  rate  of  bar  passage,  given  the  number  of  classes  involved 
and  the  differing  jurisdictions  in  which  candidates  sat  for  the 
examination,  the  percentage  of  those  individual  candidates 
*who  passed  a  bar  examination  remained  remarkably  con- 
sistent across^the  individual  schools.  _   

TABLE  XV 
BAR  PHRFORMANCf-  OF  ("IJiO  FFIXOWS 

HY  LAW  SC  HOOL  A  rn:Nf>i;n 

PASSED     FAiL/NO  PASS 
ABAREXAW  REPORTED 
No  &  '■i-  of      No.  &  pf 

?<<  n()OI  ;  CLtO  Fdltiw*  t  Li  ;()  i  t;lU»*T«     i>f  Totiil 

U.  Caljfofriia-Bcrkfftey  lU  2  12 

'HVfi  'i.Vi  ih'; 

U.  FlofKla-Ciainchvillc  U  t)      -  11 

HKI.Cr^  lift' 
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TAIiU;XV{tt«ii'U> 

PASSED     FAIL/NO  PASS 
"A  BAR  EXAM  REPORTED 

Nil.  ^v;  0f    Ni».  A  n  i^^ 


LAW  M:}HH>rii  schtkilV      'i  tXal  uiu!  ' 

^OOL  .  CLEG  FcUows  CXEO  FcIlou»     of  Total 


Harvard.  11 

in 

1 

9.Kf 

n 
1.6'; 

u 

ir 

Rutgers  U.-Ncw^rij 

H 

0 

11 
L6% 

1 

U.  Houston 

I«K 
l()0,(Kf 

II 

in 

1.5*:* 

14 

•  2 
12.5'/ 

16 

2.4'; 

14 

I 

6.7'*^ 

15 
2.2'> 

Georgetown  U. 

0 

14 

2.1'-; 

U-  Afi/««l;i 

■,  n  ' 

V2.3"f 

■  ■  -       ■  • 
7.7*7 

George  Washington  U . 

12 

92.3rf 

1 

7.7c;- 

13 
1.9'y 

U.  S*iuUicfn  C'uliltirnm 

n 

2 

15.4'y 

13 
.  l.v:* 

Temple  U.                   .  , 

12 

92.3'"/^ 

1 

7.7^r. 

13 

»l 

75.H'V 

25.»'f  • 

12 

i.K'; 

V.  Denver 

r 

23 

9 

Mi.l'/r 

32 

il  New  Me^ko 

..  25 

K«?.3''; 

'  3  ' 
10.7'^* 

2K 

4.2'; 

U.  Catilomi;i-l!t>.s  Angeles 

17 

32.u':f 

Z5 
3.7''4. 

21) 

■3' 
|3.»''. 

Z3 

^.  ...3,4'7. 

U.  Cylifofnij-DavLs 

IS 
71.4<f 

ft 

-  2».i<'-^ 

21 

3.K^ 

Wayne  Stale  U. 

2(>  ■ 
95.2';J- 

,  1 

21 

18 

u 

IH 

2.7'-; 

llowiirdli,  • 

15 

«K.2«  ;., 

2 

17 
2.5'-^ 
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LAW 

SCHCX3L 


.  PASSED   .  FAIL/NO  PASS 
A  BAR  EXAM   KEPORI  ED 
So.Hf^  vf      Nil.  A  ^  of 


CLEOFcUow*  CLEO  Fellows  ofTtwal 


2 


10 


TO!  ALS  f  5W 

*  H7.y, 


84 
12.5'* 


673 


NO'U::  I'cavniiigcs  may  mn  aIwa'>'N  syni  Jo  llt(1.0';  due  lo  nwiHlinji  vrr«>r. 


3/III.  CAREER  PATTERNS 

egal  education  was  perhaps  the  first  professional  disci- 
t  to  respondto  the  demand  for  broader  opportunities'for 
tnitically  and  economically  disenfranchised  groups.  The 
early  organized  efforts  of  the  law  sche^s  #ydrcss  the  need 
for  structured  affirmative  action  reflect  the  intense  interest 
of  fTJembers  of  minority  groups  in  the  law  as  a  tool  for  "social 
engineering"  and  sbciclal  dcdsion-mjUung,  as  ftiuch  as^cy 
reflect  the  social  conscience  of  the  profeS ion. 

^o  thp  extent  that  the  ultimate  ratsoh^fifc/re  of  any  atfirm- 
alivt!|itlniisst{>ti  prtignun  in  law  scln«ils  is  to  increase  access  to 
the  decision-making  process  of  tuJih  the  private  and  gt)vern- 
.mental  sectors  by  ipembers  of  disadvantaged  groups,  the 
career  patterns  of  successful  graduates  of  these  programs  may 
lie  the  impl  significant  measure  of'lhc  success  of  affirmative 
admissions.   ,  . 

The  assumption  that  minority  group  lawyers  would  return 
to  assist  indirectly  nifnority  commimities  has  long  been  one 
of  the  unvalidatcd  considej-atiohs  Which  served  to  undergird 
principles  of  affirmative  admissions  in  legal  education.  In 
both'the  Del^nis  and  BMe  challenges  to  affinmalive  ad- 
missions, the  ^factor  of  additional  c6mmunity  service  to 
underserved  minority  commu|gtjes  \vas  proffered  as  a  prin- 
cipal justification  for  the  continued  need  for  such  programs. 
However,  because  this  assumption  has  remained,  for  the  most 
part,  unvalidated  through  fack  of  concrete  documentatiori. 
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the  SupremeWurt  has  been  reluctant  to -accept  this  ration- 
ale at  first  glance.  '     «  . 

The  CI.EO  survey  sought  to  shed  some  h'ght  on  this  ques- 
tion. Oucstionnare  returns  provided  career  patterns  data  on 
305  CLEO  Fellows  or.  21.6  percent  of  those  candidates  eli- 
^gible  to  respond.  Although  by  no  means  complete,  tl\e 
.career  patterns  of  CLEO  Fellows  is  particularly  interesting 
when  viewed  in  the  context  that,  but  for  CLEO,  many  of 
these  attome;^s  would  have  been  denied  access  to  a  legal 
education.  ^ 

It  is  interesting  to  note  as  well  t^at  the  career  activities  of 
CLEO  Fellows  extend  well  beyond  the  exclusive  interests  (as 
traditionally  defined)  df  minority  communities,  llfTlccting  a 
job  dispersal  and  diversity  of  interest  of  considerable 
breadth;  in  reality,  minority  interests  have  never  been  mono- 
lithic or  one-dimensional.   .  . 

The  .following  Table  provides  data  on  CLEO  Fellows' 
empioS'ment  and  career  activities  ^s  of  1978-1979. 

,  '  w     .        ^  , 

^  .  TABLE  XVI 

Judges  - 

Administrative  Law   ....x   3 

Municipal  f*   V 

State  District   L  :   2  ; 

County  District  Court   1 

U.S.  Bankruptcy  Court  .......  I 

'  Legal  Education 

Professors  (Non-tenure^   4 

Professors  (Tenured)   J 

A.SNt>cialc  Deans   1 

.  Associate  Director  -  CLEO   1 

"       "                   Elected  Officials 
Sliftc  Representative  ■■.  1 

Full-Time  Graduate  School 

Candidates  for  LLM   ^ 

"  Candidates  for  SJD  •  •  1 
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•part-time  Graduate  School  *  '    .  . 

Candidates  for  ULM  ,...3 

•  Undergraduate  Education 

Professors  ,   5 

Deans   1 

.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor   1  ' 

Director  of  Fundraising  for  Private  University  1 

General  Counsel  .for  University  Students   1 

Attorneys  in  Public  Sector  " 

Assistant  Prosecutors   3 

City  Attorneys   II 

State  District  Attorneys   JO 

Federal  Agencies XAdministralion)   \  ' 

Federal  Agencies  (Litigation)   .25 

Judge  Advocates  General  Corps  (Military)   3 

Judicial  Law  Clerks   ..."  ,   3 

Executive  Directors,  Legal  Services   4 

Managing  Attorneys,- Legal  Services   1 

Staff  Attorneys,  Legal  Services   32 

Municipal  Government  (Administration)    \ 

Municipal  Government  (Litigation)   3 

Municipal  Government  (Executive  Director)  4. 

.Public  Defenders  (State  &  Federal)   n 

Public  Interest  Organizations  (Administration) ...  5   .  .  ' 

Public 'Interest  Organizations  (Litigation)   1 

Office  of  State  Attorneys  General    15 

State  Government  (Atiministr^ion)  ^   2 

State  Government  (Litigation;  ,   11 

Office  of  U.S.  Attorney   ,   11 

Private  Sector 

Congressional  Aide?  (House  of  Reps.)   1 

Congressional  Aides  (Senate)  ..."^  2 

Corporate  Practice  (Litigation)   22 

Corporations,  Banks,  Insurance  Companies 

Accounting  lirms,  et.al.  (Adjuinistrntion)   ^5 

Entrepreneur  (Owner  of  a  Real  Estate  tirm)    1^ 

Law  Clerk     ^ 


\ 
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.Partner  in  a  Law  Firm  (3  or  more  partners  in  firm) 
Private  Practice  (Sole  Practitioner  or  partnership) 
StafC  Attorney  in  a  Law  Firm 

(3  ornlore  partnecsV  firm)   ...t^....... 

Staff  Attorney  in  a  Snpall  Law  Firm   

'     yTotal  "  305 

*  Note:  Part-time  candidates  are  reflected  only  once  in 
the  total. 


iX.  CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  over  two  years  since  the  vUnitcd  States 
Supreme  Court  rendered  its  opinion  in  Bakkk  During  the 
ensuing  period,  educators,  test  spcciiilists.  Ickislalors  and 
representatives  of  interests  groups  which  we  re  Morgan  ized  in 
response Jo  Bakke  have  sought  "to  infiuen^,  in  various 
forums,  legal  education's  collective  response  to  the  mandates 
of  liakke;  as  a  legal  question,  Bakke  was  rcst>lvcd  by  tl>c 
Court,  and/ the  central  issues  remaining  were  shifted  to  the 
pqitical  afena. 

Many  Assumed  that  the  Court's  decision  would  bring 
about  substantial  alteration  to  affirmative  admissions;  and 
notwithstanding  the  Court's  affirmation  that  race  couW  be 
used  as  a  possible  criterion  in  the  admissions  process 
(within  defined  parameters),  there  was  fairly  widespread 
concern,  at  least  among  some  members  of  minority  groups, 
that  perceptible  decreases  in  enrollment  of  these  groups 
would  occur.  In  this  respect,  Bakke  appears  to  have  had  little 
direct  impact  on  the  enrollment  patterns  of  minority  group 
'  students  in  legal  education.  -  - 

In  an  article  which  assesses  the  status  of  affirmative  admis- 
:  sion  programs  in  law  schools  one  year  after  the  Bakke  deci- 
;  sion.  Judge  Henry  Ramsey,  Jr.,  President  of  CLEO  and 
Chairman  of  .the  ABA  Committee  on  Law  School  Accredi- 
tation, has  established  through  aii  analysis  of  law  school 
erirollment  data  and^^  survey  qu'estionnairc  to  AB  A-accredi- 
ted  schools  that  little  has  changed  (numerically)  in  the  actual 
admission  of  minority  group  students  to  law  school.^ 

Yet,  Bakke  left  an  indelible  imprint  on  the  admission 


17 

f 

7 
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policies  Of  Jaw  schools,  whHe  simultaneously  focusing 
America's  attention  on  the  importance  of  higher  eduction  as 
a  gatckecpeikof  meaningful-political  and  economic  decision- 
m^kmg;  the  public's  awareness  of  the  political  side  Of  meri- 
tocratic admissidhs  selection  has  been  heightened. 

Several  policy  questions  which  were  posed  by  iSflit/te  but 
which  received  scant  attention  by  the  Court,  are  now  being 
explored  more  fully.  The  use,  impact  and  vaUdity  of  stan- 
dardized tcslmg  in  all  areas  has  been  raised  to  a  matter  of 
national  concern;  Already,  several  states  have  enacted 
legislation  affecting  changes  in  the  reporting  requirements 
associated  with  scveraJ  standardized  tests. 

Perhaps  of  greater  significance  have  been  attempts  by 
scvbral  law  schools  to  concretize  affirmative  adm^ions  poli- 
cies in  response  to  Bakke  in  ways  designed  to  insulate  these 
programs  from  legal  and  political  attack.  The  Lmw  School 
Admission  Study,  prepared  by  Susan  Brown  and  Edward 
Marcrico  of  the  Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund  (MALDEF),  analyzes  a  variety  of  workable 
admissions  models  which  are  structure^  to  acliieve  this  pur- 
Piisc.  The  recent  adoption  of  an  affirmalivc  action  accrc- 
dilation  sfabdard  (Standard  212)  by^hc  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  ABA  Section 
on  Legal  Education  and  Admission  to  the  Bar  can  be  viewed 
as  a  farther  extension  of  the  "shicid"  concept  as  it  applies  to  ' 
voluntary  affirmative  action  clTorts. 

An  additional  and  important  eiement  which  appeared 
woven  in  the  fabric  of  Bakke  was  the  need  for  an  alternate  • 
measure  of  the  performance  polcntial  of  di.sidvantaged 
applicants  to  law  schools  which,  itself,  could  be  supported 
through  actual  performance-related  data.  Of  course,  this 
alternate  evaluation  of  performance  would  be  used  to 
niodcratc4hc  ovcr-rciiance  on  LSAT  and  UGPA  data  alone. 
From  the  foregoing  analysis  of  the  performance  data 
gathered  on  CLEO  Fellows,  it  appears  that  the  CLEO 
experience,  when  used  on  conjunction  "with  quantifiable 
variables,  I  may  well  be  the  most  solidly-based  evaluation 
.  measure  available,  , 

The  success  of  CLEO  Fellows  in  law  school  and  on  the  bar 
examination  cannot  be  divoiccd  entirely  from  a  comparison 
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of  similarly-credentiatcd,  non-CLEO  students.  While  little 
cdmparativc  data  similar*  in  scope  and  kind  is  available,  alj 
re^^nable  CQnclusi&ns  lead  to  substantially  improved  pcr- 
fonfi^ancc  by  CLEO-trained  students.  ' 

A  restatement  of  the  statistics  of  achievement  by  Program 
Fellows  would  be  sujserfluous;  however,  suffice  it  to  say  that 
by  any  measure  they  are  impressive.  When  one  takes  into 
consideration  the  national  scope  of  the  data  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  sample  involved,  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult 
to  attribute  this  performance  to  isolated  variables  having 
little  common  impact  on  the  entire  class. 

Because  CLEO  also  enjoys  unique  institutional  sponsor- 
ships and  federal  support,  the  program  rnay  well  represent 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  policy  responses  to  the  djlemma 
posed  by  Bakke;  already  several  law  schools  have  endorsed 
CLEO  participation  as  a  positive  consideration  in  the 
admission  process.  , 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  performance  of  CLEO  Fellows 
^  speaks  for  itself.  .  ■  . 
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I.  438  U,S.  265  (I97S). 
Z  347  IJ.S.  4&i  (195*). 
3.   Bakke^pra  note  1,  at  33S- 


y/.  WilHin,  Th€DeclinmgSismfKau:e  of  fi4Ke  0918).       '  . 
Clark  jind  Ge»«hjnji'n,  The  BUck  Plight:  Race  or  CJaw?**,  The  New  York 
Timef  Sfagazine  (October  5,  Wiilianu.  "Racial  Reasoning  in  Unfree 

—  Preference,  Prcjwlice,  and  Difference",  jfUgutaUon  (Mardw'April 

The  J97J)  Census  of  the  Piipulalion  cMaNishcd  the  t^l  Biack  jx^bfitw  at 
22^S3V,  362  or  n%  of  the  total  population;  Spanish  kurnamcd  Americans  wcrt 
figured  at  9.2W.5W  or  of  the  totaS;  United  SlaJes  Depanmcni  of 
p>mmcrce.'l979  Census  of  Population  (1972).  AUhough  improved,  significant 
undcrrcprcs<intation  of  various  miatuity  gr<>iip«  is  still  rcflcetcd  in  the  enroll- 
nwnt  fipurcs^for  vututuf.  di*iplim:s:  1  j»w.  Sic  AHA  ScciM«»t«ftcfJI  iiducatum 
and  Adnii>M«ns  U>  Ihf  UarM  Herifw  of  U^al  Edui€it[»%  in  the  U/ififtJ StaUfs  — 
Fell,  im  (1980)  {hereinafter  cited  »i  U$afhiucation];  Medicine,  See 
AAMC.  Minority  Student  Opportunities  in  the  United  States  Medical  Schools 
19m J  Omy,  AAMC.  M^al  School  AdmissJqh  Requirements  1980-81 
(3t)th  cd.  1979);  Fnglnccring.  Sec  Smifh.  VMi,^,Hiic<s  in  linginccring:  A  Five 
Year  Pmprcvs  Kcporf."  Lnginrering  filuc.  (Nov.  1977);  Husini:».N.  See 
American  Assembly  of  ColWgiate  Schools  of  Business.  Enrollment  Trends 
Surrey  with  Minority  Data  (1979). 


6  Id. 


87. 


Legal  Education,  supra  note  6,  al  60^1;  Minority  Student  Opportunities  in 
Vniled  States  Medical  Schools,  supra  note  6.  at  254-5S;  Medical  School  Admis- 
■  sion  fiequirements,  1980-81,  supra  nmc  6.  »i  24;  54;  "Minotitics  in  Engineer- 
ing;.*' supra  note  6.  at  1-3; Enrollment  Trends  Survey  with  Minority  Data,  supra 
r»oie6at  1.  13.  26.        "       .  ,  • 

8.    Legal  Educaiion,  supra  noic  6,  ax  63. 

,9,  Hearing  on  H,R.  13172  befon:  U^e  Subcammiute  of  the  Commisttt  on  Appro- 
priations,  Vnitid  States  Senate,  94th  Cong  ,  2mJ  Sew.  465  (W6)  (sUicmcnl  of 
RichaTd  G,  Hubcr  on  behalf  of  the  CouiKil  oa  Legal  Ediwalion  Opponunijiy; 
i^fctmtttt  cited  ^J976, Hearings]. 

HK  Legai\ducoiiOffi:suprsru^tct,  Mt60rM,  ^ 
13.  416  ul  312  (m4).  ^  <  . 

12,  'Sec  Legai  EducMhn^  supra  p<^S,  at  60-64.  - 

13,  Id.  ; 

14,  Sec  IJrgal  Education,  supra  noic  f>,  at  60-64,  , 

15,  Bakkc^upra  nolc  1 ;  De  funis,  supra  1 1 ;  fhnagan  v.  Presideni  of  George* 
sown  CoUege,  417  F.  Supp.  377  (U.D.C.  Wfi);  DeMande     Regents  of  the 
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Univ.  pfCal.,  S.F,  24145  (Feb.  IL  «»));  Akvy  v.  Downsiose M€dkalC^nier 
ii  384  N.  Y.S.  2d  (IV76).  The  ABA  reviewed  a  resolution  addressing  the  issue  of 
"rcvcn^;  discrimination"  designed  to  eliminate  race  as  a  factor  in  the  admiiw^HW 
process.  1  he  ctsolution  was  referred  to  the  Section  of  Legal  Education  and 
Admissions  to  the  Bar  Jsy  the  general  assembly  and  the  House  of  Delegate*  at 
the  1976  annuiil  meeting  and  .read  as  follows:  .  .      .  : 

Whereas,  minority  admissioas  programs  have  been  experimented  with  by 
some  Jaw  schools,  and 

Whereas,  applicants  with  high  academic  qualificatkms  now  claim  that  Ihey 
'  aic  being  excli^ied  by  reason  of  such  cxperiroenuiion,  and 

Whereas,  the  Association's  Standards  for  the  Approval  of  Uw  Schools 
specificiaUy  require  that:  % 

the  tai^  schools  shall  maintain  Quality  of  opportunity  in 

legal  education  without  di>criminatk>n  or  segregation 

the  ground  of  race,  color,  religion,  national  origin,  or 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  Section  of  Legal  Education  and  Admim>nS4o  the 
Bar  IS  requested  to  investigate  this  matter  and  rcpiin  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendutt4>ns  to  tin:  House  of  Delegates  al  the  1977  annual  meeting, 

16,  Sec  Ugal  Education,  supra  note  6. 

17.  Uga!  Education,  supra  note  6,  al  5-53.  (Please  note  no  approval  dates  appeared 
tiif  Ihc  folfcmmg.  recently  approved  \' 

University  of  Bridgcp4irt  (J979) 
Northern  Illinois  University  (1978) 
*  Campbell  University  (1979) 

IS.  Sec:  Franklin  Evans,  Appikations  attd  AdmUsions  to  ABA'AccradUed  La^' 
Schocis;  An  Analysis  of  National  Data  for  ^  Oa^  Entering  in  the  Fail  of  1976 
(May  1977)  [hercinatier  cited  as  1976  Law  School  Admission  Raearch  Report]. 
Summariaing  various  data  Ubtes,  the  Rcjxjrt  observes  that:  .  ^ 

a)  W4Miicn  ami  men  score  abi^ut  equally  w  li*AT,  h)  women  tend  to  present 
higher  und*:ri;raduatc  grudcs  than  men,  and  c)  women  are  offered  admi*sHHi 
at  a  slightty  higher  rate  than  men. 

The  last  observation,  that  women  are  more  often  offered  admission  is 
probably  a  function  of  their  superior  undergraduate  re  wds.  The  acceptance 
rates  ,arc  higher  for  women  at  or  above  iarious  LSAT  Kore  kvcU  than  for 
men.  However,  when  the  CiMnbimitiim  of  UGPA  and  LSAT  arc  ciMisiikred, 
tlur  uwveptiincv  rales  fiir  men  and  wonurn  an.*  equal,  llius.  the  daia^tHJ»i;itcs 
that  men  and  Women  with  similar  LSAT  and  UGPA  data  are  beftg  equally 
rrented  irt  the  !;tw  sch<Kil  admissii>ns  process.  The  equality  of  the  sexes  m  terms 
ot  I  SA  r  w»»fcs  h;i^  hi-en  dfnuniMriUed  elsewhere  (C'owell  and  Swinctt^rif. 
'  Wl).  Als<?.  the  olrsri v«iit«K|lu*i  v^mnrn  fww**!  uwdeigradMali:  recur asiliiil 
are  on  the  average  siibslantiully  higher  than  men  is  luit  surprising,  since  this 
phenomenon  has  been  observed  in  a  number  of  contests.  (Sec,  fof  example, 
Baird.  m9)at2b'27. 

. .  ■  y    ,       . ' 

19.  fi<»AJte,  s«pra  note  U  at  320.      ^  ^ 

2b  EauaUiy  and  Prcfertntia!  Trtatmeni  (M.  Cohen,  I'.  H'^al  and  T.  Scankm,  cds. 
1977)  at  65;  Caress,  The  Myih  of  Rn  erse  Discrimination:  PfcUnmg, Minority 
EnroHment  in  New  Y^rk  Oty^s  Medical  Schools  { 1977)  at  6.  H. 
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the  ut\Ki,i^f  lawyers  coming  from  maioriiy  group*  or  tow^incomc  biickgroui>d»; 
the  responsibility  was  awunxd  jointly  by  ihe  Amcriow  Bar  Association  (ABA), 
the  A!<5ocialiou  of  American  Liw  Sct^ool^  (AALSK  the  Naikwl  Bar  Associa* 
iKHi  (Ntf  A).  aiKj  the  Law  School  Admission  Council  4LSAC).  Sec  Mmm^s  of 
Detember  5,  1967  Cattftrfnce  $U  OEO  on  Ugal  Educ^ukm  for  Dissdva/miid 
Croups.  .  ^  ^ 

22.  CLEd  Partkipans  £^  Report  il9T9).  i^fre^  mi  Tab^ 

23.  CLEO  fikrd  an  flmic44f  brief  in  the  iSaiAe  litigation  Ktting  forth  the  »cadcmkr 
»ch>cvcmcnu  k^^  well  as  preliminary  bar  performance  of  CLEO  Fellows,  the 
vast  majority  of  whom  were  admitted  under  special  admission  programs  not- 
w  ifhu;indmg  significaniry  lower  LSAT  scores  than  those  attained  by  regular 
iHlniiiu-cji,  Sec  Brief  ^K  FctiiHiners.  The  Cuan  Uik4  to  address  the  imnlka- 
lkmsr;i}.wdhy  ihcii;tla.  ^  , 

24.  Minutes  vfDrc€mt>tr  5,  m?  Confi^^nce,  supra  nbtc  2<);  See  Minuits  ofOciober 
22,  1972  CLEO  CouncU  Meeting  ut  ¥fhkh  U^  f^ 

tHm\  iippJicalion  Uyf  participaiion  oa  the  Co^ihcil  as  a  constituent  orLnftation 
Was  iicccpfcd  unanimously.  ^  ^ 

25.  -4//46^ttr  Ci^O  brochure  U9fi0.81  cd.)  at  2-*, 

'  -    •  ■  ^  '     ■  ■'    '  , 

26.  Sw€aftp,  Painter.  339  VS.  f»29( iy5<)>;Sce  Washington/'HiMory  and  the  Role  of 
Black  Utw  Sclwxilsr  W  How,  LJ.  ^  {imi  The  undcrrcprcscnfatHW  of 
minority  group  lawyers  and  Utw  students  was  well  accepted  in  hui  it  h^yk 
the  WTOcensustographically  portray  the  scarcity  of  minority  bwyers.  In  1970.  ti 
wasesiimatcd  that  total  barmembers|iip  reached  272.401  towyersof  which  3,6S5 
were  Black  or  member*  of  Spiinish-speaking  cfhnk:  groups.  United  States 
Dcpanmeni  of  Commerce*  IVTOCcnfiusuf  Populafii»n  (1M72);  1%7  Pixx:ceding>i 
of  the  Association  of  American  Law  Schools.  /?epof/  of  the  Advisory  Cotfimiuee 
for  Minority  CroUps  Study  1,  (1967);  see  also  1976  Law  School  Admission 
Research,  supra  t\oiQ  l^,      .  -       .  ^ 

27.  /976  /jjv  Sthooi  Admissmn  Research^  supra  note  18,  at  I-S.  ■ 

28.  Ail  About  CLEO  brochure,  tupra  note  24.  see  CLEO  Reports  (1968*1979). 

29.  ihghrr  Education  Act  Of  l9tS,  as  amended,  2i)\)%C.  Si:c.  UJ4  <j9?«)). 

30.  CLEO.  De funis  v.  OdegMrd  and  thc  University  of  Washin^u^n:  The  University 
Admissions  Case,  (A.^Ciriger  ed.  1974), 

3L  CLEO,  Aihn  Bakke  v.  Regents  of  the  University  of  Caiifornia  (A.  Skxum  ed. 

1978). 

32.  Advancing  Legal  Education  —  The  First  Decade  of  CLEO,  1968-1978:  A 
.    Symposium  to  Commemorate  the  Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Council  on  Legal 

Education  Opportunity^,"  22  Kow,  L J.  (1979). 

33,  1976  Hearings^  supra  note  9.  at  47L 

34.  /*/.,at4^)7,  - 

35,  AU  About  CLEO  brochure,  supra  note  24,  at  3;  See  Detailed  Cotyjiparison  of  the 
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imi  CLEO  Kegiorud Summer  Institute  l'artkip*um  (December  \m\)  ai  "l  able 
Vlil;  1979^  Program  JtecntUment  and  AtimifSH>ns  {MAy  im)  »t  Tabte  VUL 

36.  id. 

37.  Memorandum  to  l^wSchu^oIDcaiu  and  Other  Interested  Persons  from  Wade 
Henderson^  Executive  Director,  Sponsorship  of  CL£0  Rigiom!  Summer 
Instimus  in  the  Summrr,  J9S1  (Scptctncr  30.  ISm)  at  6;  CLEO  Reports  (1968- 

*  ' 

38.  Each  year,  the  CLEO  National  Office  compiles  reJcvant  statistical  data  on  the 
Progi'am's  f>artk;ipants.  The  available  data  is  then  synihesked  by  CLEO's 
Admissions  Analyst  am)  il^  cumulative  data  is  provided  m  the  ^'CUEO  Partici- 
pant Dau  Report.*" 

39.  Memorandum  from  Franklin  R.  Evans,  LSATScorfDistribuiion,  (Decembers. 
WNi)}  This  figure  constitutes  the  mean  LSAT  xor c  for  the  October  imy  LSAT 
administration.  The  mean  score  for  previous  IVKiJ  udministmtiofis  is  as  foltows: 
February  iysi^-52U.();  April  19»)-5 14.2;  and  June  I*««K552.«?-  , 

4U.  Sec.  Patriiili  v.  Huarii  ofpmmi'rs  uf  the  Ahlninm  Hmtf  lUit^  533  l'"2d  |5ih 
Or.  1976)  (summary  judgnwrnt  reversed  and  re^p^mkd  to  permit  plaintiffs  to 
complete  discgvcry);  Murry  v.  Thf  Suprtnxe  Courl^  Suite  of  Arizona,  No.  72- 
2101  (9th  Cij^Aug,,  1973)  (dismissal .^f  claim  that  bar  exam  was  racially 
d^^crimimltory);  Petit  i?.  Cingerkh.  No,  72'VM-B  (D.  F^pK  22.  1<5^77) 
(dcicod;fnt>  nHTii^m  for  sun»mary  judpiictU  granted);  Woodward  \\  Vir^inkf 
BiHJfd  of  Bar  Exa/niners,  No.  75-(>437.R  (p  Va.,  SepL  9,  1976)  (summary 
judgment  indicating  that  Title  Vll  of  the  Givii  Rights  Act  of  J%4  docs  not 
apply  to  the  Virginia  bar  examination  system):  Fachcco  v.  Pringle,  No,  C-5219 
(I).  C%)lo.«  May  2iK  1976)  |jictii>n  challenging  constitutionality  of  heir  e%am-> 
,  inati^Mi  system  dismisseU  wiili  prcjuUiev);7*rH'tt  v.  IiartsfK'k,  No.  73-16  (SJ). 
Ohio,  Mar.  9.  1976)  (summary  judgment  granted  defendants)  epptal  docketed, 

...  No.  76-1884  (6th  Cir.  July  2.  1976);  C&riock  y.  EEOC,  No,  74-365  (D.  Ariz., 
Se:pt.  3<}.  1974  (motion  for  declaratory  jiKJgment  that  EEOC  has  no  jurisdiction 
cli^misMTd  without  preju<Jicc);  Meiropclttart  Comm.  for  the  fnvestit^atian  of  (he 
f>A'.  lim  r.  Ctmniifttron  AdmissUms.  No.  74'f77  (irn,C\,  hm,  %h  H74)> 
(diMiuvscd  wiUhhiI  prejudice);  A^t^r;/;  Carolim  Axs'ti  of  Bl0ck  Luwytrs  v,  Voard 
criMw  Examiners.  So.  44SW*I973  (D.N.Cv  fifed  Nov.  L  1973);  In  re  Illinois 
Bar  Examinationl  No.  1^576  (III  Sup.  Ct.,  Mar,  21.  1975)  (denial  of  petition 
requesting  court  to  appoint  a  commission  to  develop  bar  exai&iitiikh  does  not 
hitvc  dispfi>p*uti<mate  racial  effect).  ' 

41.  Truly  comparative  bar  performance  data  which  would  permit  a  direct  analj'sis 
between  CLEO  and  non-CLEO  graduates  has  been  difficult  toobuin.  Ftrsl.  the 
sf;ttc  Boards  of  Bar  Examliwrs  do  not  mainlain  data  on  bar  performatTCC  by  race. 
Secufully.  lliv  C'l  M  >  dai;$  extends  over  several  cktsscs  And  through  scver.il  yciirs 
presenting  only  a  limited  basis  for  direct  comparisun  witli  natiimal  figures  fr*Mn 
year  to  year.  However,  were  one  to  analyze  national  bar  data  between  1971  and 
1976  as  a  total  pool,  a  national  passing  rate  of  74%  would  be  derived. 
The  74%  figure  compares  favorably  to  the  CXEO  bar  passage  rate  of  73.9^. 
•-^Like  the  CLEO  data,  the  national  figure  includes  those  candidates  who  are 
repealers  in  xht  total  figures  analyzed: 

\ 
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TtHa! 

T«HmI 

Year 

Taking 

I97I 

27,9(W 

20.004  • 

-  72% 

1V72 

32.«!6 

24.447 

74';r 

2*>.Vt!3 

76C^ 

1974, 

43.7M« 

3335« 

76% 

2975 

46.414 

34.144 

74% 

1976 

49.099 

34.951  . 

70^^ 

Totals 

2.19.639 

176,807 

74% 

Total  Paswng  Total  Pawng 
BA  Approved         by  Law  Un;«Xfcdiicd 
Law  SchooU  Office  Study  Sch<x^ls 


15.767 

5 

367 

17.736 

9 

•  136 

24.722 

/  7-  -■ 

642 

27329 

4 

27.2«9 

13 

1.482 

27^ 

13J4. 

140.075 

57  • 

5,023 

Nitiia/wl  I  wifeiewe  of  liar  tlxamuwn  ( 1972- 1977 The  material  pKi«cntc«l  abuvc  h 
compik'U  fwm  volufncs4I.%,  Nos.  5-6  at  the  folbwing  page*;  Vol,  41.  ai  126-29 

-  Voi;  42!  at  126-29 

Vol. 43. at  111)- 13 
Vol.  44.  at  114-17 
V«}.  45.  at  94-97 
Vol.  46.  at  155-55 
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1^1  i^?.  1970  A?7i  1*^'^  i?7.1  197<  1^75  19J±  197-;  i97|l  19?^  P9W>  1981  1982  1963*  TOTAL 
"    IM    44«    3U    3ii    217    m    m.'ln    329  Til     217  "32«    307  '  2Jf  '^317  ^ijo" 

2,    Ifctw2>«gr  of  »tp«i»»4^^6:ii»»fwlly  t)M  CW50  ntitmnv  ijMUt«t« 

1^?.  i^J.l  1*21  i975  Ji9?'6  p77  1S78  1979  1^  1961  19«2  1983   '  WAX,  < 

151    444     197    210    313    Jj^  344^11*    207  '^213     222    SOj'    2l£    107    223  *0§15 


3.  mmb^x  4»f  9r«4u4t««  trntrnx^n^  m  l»w  »chool» 

1^*-  j^^X  i«72  1973  1974  1975  1976  W77  WS  1979  19^0  15S1  1982  19S3 

in  400  m  aj|7  2ip  au  219  234  205  197  saY ~i«7  Ts« 'll*  Ti^^^ 

4.  of  •t>M»*nt»  wfto  hVv«  9.vM^%mA  ft  cm  tclKtol* 

.  1970  1971  19^  1973  1974  1975  1976  1977  1978  1^79  19«iJ  1981  X982*  1983  TC 

,  82    2»4    132    i3«    144    158     U3    !«'    IW    127     121  *^"i*7  ^20  ~14A'^ 


34iV 


T951 


1^.^.  lllPA^'^l  1973*1,974  1975  1976  l9?7  l9^;fi  1979  1980  19«1  1^2  1983 

*»  43  6i      »7  '  49  '  W      3*'  ~4       H'  ^wT  ^ajT  lli"  IjA^ 


TOTAL  ^ 

7it 


NU^r  <»f    1*W  •C>H>Ol  $t»<IU#t«*  >^  h«vi   fAil»4  t)i«  <U»MiMtl0«9l« 

1970  1^  1972  1973  1974  1975  1»76  WT?  1978  l^?*  1980  1981  ^98*2  1983 
29      10        4        5      10        §      12        1        0        0        P'lllJk      UX  UA^lu 


84 


liii  iilq  AlZi  W2  1973  1974  1975  197^  1977  1978  1979  19«41  1981  19S2  19«3 

o      *      »      1      0      0      3     *c      3      0      d      d  ^iix  Iul    iu  ^  ni" 


10 


NuMb#r  of  lav  «ehool  «r*di>At*»  for  wl>ti«M  t^^c  h««  no  b^x  d4L»i 

lii^  ^1  1»Z0  i971  1972  1973  1974  2975  1976  1»77  1978  1979  iw6  1981  198^  1963  'SOTAI. 
8      7i      31      »9      80      80      73      92      »0      83     lid  "l84     120  "kjI     'm*  TlO** 


>TX*  »«r  <3*tA  Infer** Oft  U  9fi54»Iy  und«rfttat«4.    lafotimmtiaS  i<  fto€  ^tn^r^Hy  J»no*fn  fcy  tl*i 
l*w  »choc;;^\^  cAtt  g«iy  b«  «sc«)ftaii>*4  with  AccviK«cy  if  it  1«  X^ow9t  in  WW cb  ©f  Uw 
^if     ><ri*iSl*JtioB«       4nd4vljJv*V  KAt  foir  U)«  b«x  mxMmi^tioti. 
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9.  I^iaSmpx-  f»t  m*tm  *tu(^/itii  in  l»w  school  K«^«iviA9  CI4;l>- atip*t>4iit 

y*9  lyo  1971  19;;2  a«73  197<  1975  19 H  1977  ^978  l<|l7t  i9j>0  1981  X98^  1983_  WT^Ii  " 

-      -.          ^  -^■""■'^                    ^      -jf 2  U4  "279. 

/ 

10.  )^Ml^Jr  fit  f«Ml«  sttt^at*  in  2aw  Kcftooi  xttc^ivii^  rT  tr^^^^j^^f  >  * 

iiZP.  Ai?l  i57A        iS71        i!i7j6  is;;?  i^^sSi^Js^.  itS?  l^Bi.  iss:^  19 s_?  totm. 

-           -     '^^ *          ^"^ .         j;^          r        ^  7  "sii'^'^ii'    Vj'  """257 


11^1  IIZQ  Al^i            ll'^l            ^57^  .1^^*.  1^77  I97H  J92i  ^^81  1983  I9«3 

13^     Ethrtlc  iixmM\So>n\  of  iitvK*«ntB  pr#««/>tly  i'«c<f iyi*»tf  ClXQ  »iij?«mU  -  r*li«  19a3s  . 

S  "  ■ 

C«ucJi»l«n  ' 


/ 


TOTAL 


■XS7» 

3>979 

X9«l 

1962 

1993 

TOTAL 

1 

X 

11 

94 

3  »7V 

319 

1  1 
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Pkwaskd  Statem^t  of  Laksv  RiNCONKS,  PssasiOKNT,  National  HEP/CAMP 

Association 

Mr.  Chairroan,  conunittee  members,  my  name  is  lirry  Rincones.  I  am  the  ffirec-  - 
tor  of  the  High  School  Equivalency  Pit^am  at  Pan  »faeric«i  University  at  Mm- 
burs,  Texas.  The  program  is  located  in  South  Texas,  the  area  with  the  highest  con- 
centration of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  in  the  country.  Presently,  I^am  also 
President  of  the  HEP/CAMP  Association  corapoeed  of  the  twenty  High  School 
l<:kiuivalency  Programs  and  the  five  College  Assistance  Migrant  Prograins  funded  lor 

■  In  19G7  the  lUgh  School  Equivalency  Program  was  created  to  address  the  educa- 
tional and  occupational 'needs  of  the  migrant  student  dropout.. In  1972,  the  tirst  U)l- 
iece  Assistance  Migrant  Program  was  funded  to  addrrt*  the  educational  needs  ot 
migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  students  wanting  to  pursue  a  poet-flecondary  edu- 
cation Th^  prcm^  were  first  administered  by  the -migrant  division  of  the 
United  States  0«ice-of  Economic  Opportunity  (OEO).  In  1973,  the  programs  were 
transferred  to  the  Division  of  Farmworker  Prc^ams  within  the  Department  ot 
Labor.  Since  1980,  HJEP  and  CAMP  have  been  administered  by  the  Division  ot  Mi- 
grant Education  within  the  Beprfrtment  of  Education.  , 

A  nation  study,  funded  by  the  department  of  Education.'of  migrant  educaUon  was 
cbnducted  by  EXOTECK  Inc.  in'  1974. 'TlieVudy  revealed  that  a£l%  of  the^migrant 
students  who  begin  pubUc  school  never  graduated.  In  addition,  le^  than  1%  were  - 
enrolling  in  poetsecondiiry"  education.  In  1979,  the  Research  Triangle  Instatute,  m  a 
stody  of  migrant  studept  achievement,  revealed  that  migrant  student*  are  two 
grade  levels  behind  the'liveiaige  student  and  tjiey  are  more  academically  dxsadvan- 
Uiged  than  any  other  group  that  qualifie«  foi-  compensatory  education.  Our  own 
sw^ey  reveals  th«t  student^  entering  the  HEI'  program  drop  out  on  the  average  at 

*^TEfcS*main^/easons  why  students  dropout  are:  1.)  financial,  2.)  I  didn't  feel  a 
part  of  the  school  and  3.)  I  felt  older  than,  tlie  other  students.  _     ■  \ 
In  addition,  the  employment  for  this  grouj)  of  Americans  is  extremely  affected, 
•  not  only  by  the  economic  conditions  of  the  cohntry.  but  by  the  weather.  Just  this 

■  past  winter,  the  weatiier  destroyed  the  employment  opportumties  for  thousands  ot 
miKTant  faroiiie»  who  Kside  in  the  south  and  southw^t,  It  is  in.thise  areas  ot  the 
country  where  the  migrant  streams  tr&ditionaliy  originate.  In  Texas,  we  are  already 
seeing  migrant  families  havkig  to  migrate-earSier  than  usuai-         .  ■  ■ 

■  The  funding  foi-  thase  prt^ams  has  remained  at  the  same  level  smce  their  m^p- 
'  tion.  Appropriations  have  varied  anywhere  between  6.9  -million  and  7.0  milhon  dol- 
lars. For  FY'83,  the  HEPiirogfams  funded  are  serving  2,77a  student*  and  the  five 
CAMP  programs  funded  are  serving  455  student*.  -   , ,  , 

While  appropriations  have  basically  remained  the  same,  the  need  has  been  contin- 
ualiy  growing.  According  to  the  Migrtmt  Record  Transfer  System,  the  system  which 
attempts  to  identify  migrants  attending  pubUc  schools  thoughout  the  countoy,  thgre 
are  approximately  140,000  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker,  students  m  Jr.  High 
and  High  Schools  throughout  the  country.  In  some  areas  of  the  couniry,  particularly 
in  the  southwestern  and  westeni  states  where  most  migraiit  families  reside,,  the 
dropout  rale  is  from  between  50%  to  70%.  For  example,  the  area  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valfcv,  a  four  county  area  which  tny  prt^ram  serves,  there  are  approximately 
14,000  migrant  students  in  the  twenty-eight  iiigh  schools.  Accor,dmg  to  the  mi^ant 
counselore, -approximately  7.500  studnts  drop  out  each  year.  .Our  Washin^^btate 
University  HEP  pi-ograni  reports  similar  drop-out  rates  m  the  Yakima  Valley  in 
Washington-,  the  IIEP  at^he  Califomi|i  State  University  ^'?f«i'>/*^l»f^, 
lar  dropout  rates  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley',  the  Imperial  Valley  and  the  Salinas 
Vallev  Our  Puerto  Rico  HEP  program  finds  the  same  drop-out  situation  on  the 
island  The  HEP  and  CAMP  prc^rams  provide  the  only  avenue  whereby  the  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworker  student  can  return  for  the  education  necessary  to 
break'the  migrant  stream.  In  the  HEP  program  the  student  is  considered  successful 
only  when  he  receives  his  G.E.Ii.  and  is  placed  in  university  sfcttmg,  m  a  vocation^ 
or  technical  schodl,  in  job  training,  or  a  job  The  track  re^rd  of  the»e  Pn^ams 
since  their  beginning  has  been  exemplary:  85%  of.th<»e  partiapatxng  m  the  HEP 
program  receivelheir  G.E.D.  (We  estimate  approximately  25,000  students  have  re- 
cei  *ed  their  G.E.D.  through  HEP;  90%  are  suiscessfully  placed  m  a  college  or  univer- 
sity, technical  or  vocational  school,  training  or  a  job.  _  J 
i\>r  the  CAMP  programs  the  results  are  also  quite  impres«ive:  88%  ot  the  stu- 
dents complete  their  fr^man  yejir;'  the  average  G.P.A-  for  a  CAMP  student  is  a  iJ.jd 
(based  on  a  4.0  scale).      .  .  ' 
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The  academic  succ^  is  rexuark^Ie  when  one  coniader*  that  CAMP' student* 
score  2i>0  point*  below  the  national  average  on  the  SAT.  * 

If  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  youths  are  to  become  int4^«ted  into:  the 
mainstream  of  our  soeiety,  they  must  be  given  the  opportunity,  Ufrough  \?areer 
tmning  and  supportive  service,  to  (Atain  a  secondary  aiid  poiitsecondary  education, 
federal  educational  support  for  farmworker  famili^  has  concentrated  on  pre^hool 
aijd  elementary  gfade  levels.  The  HEPs  and  the  CAMPs  represent  virtually  the  only 
direct  federal  response  to  a  demonstrable  need  at  the  secondary  ai^d  po*tsecondary 
levels.  ,  ^  ,  . 

Last  week,  Di^na  Sifufeirtes,  an  ex-HEP  student  t«stiried  before  this  subcommittee. 
It  is  because  of  ^I^IEP  and  CAMP  tidi  th^re  ane  tnany  thousands  1^  stories  just  as 
Diana*s. 

tinJ^cfti^^u^^^^  HEP/CAMP  Association  wishes  to  express  it»  concern  regarding  the 
FY  85  budget  and  the  j^rioHS  and  grave  consequences  of  depriving  i^Kgrant  ana  sea- 
sonal farmworker  youths  acc^  to  second^  and  po#tsecondary  edafcation.  Thank 
you.  ^   '  V  - 


OPKJ^ING^STATKMltNT  OF  HON.  pAUL  SlMOK,  A  KxpR«SS2iTATIVK  IN  CONOiUESS  FiOM 
THK  StATX  of  lUiNOiS  AND  CBAUOiAN,  SuBCOKMrnXg  ON  P06Pr8m)NOAKY  gotjCA- 


HON 


Today  the  Subcommittee  on  Post^econdaty  Education  holds  its  eighth  in  a  series 
fP^^^f i^tion  hearings  on  H.R  5240,  The  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments 
of  1984.  Th^  hearings  have  focused  on  both  the  budgetary  ramifications  and  edu« 
catidnal  policy  implications  of  the  proposed  amendments  to  major  pro^tams  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  ^  / 

t  We  turn  our  attention  today  to:  (1)  broader  policy  issues  such  as  the  access  of  His* 
panic  Americans  to  postaecondaxy  education;  (2)  the  relationship  of  f^aral  educa- 
tion programs  to  higher  education  institutions  in  the  trust  territories  (which  look  to 
us  for.  help);  and  (3)  the  adequacy  of  federal  support  for  smaUer  programs^  in  the 
Higher  Education  Act,  e.g.  Cooperative  Education  Veteitos  Cc«t  of  Instruction 
(VCIP),  HEP-CAMP,,  etc. 

,    We  will  also  hear  this  morning  aboi^t  a  new  iniative  which  will  many  higher  edu*. 
cation  institutions,  using  the  Collie  Work  Study  program,  and  local  literacy  efforts 
help  reduce  our  Nation  s  hiddejrpn*iem  of  adult  illiteracy.  More  than  23  million 
Amencans  can  not  read  or  write.  That  fact  alone  contributes  to  high  unemployment 
and  retards  economic  growth. 
The  Reagan  Administration's  Fy  |HI85  Bucket,  and  Illative  propc^&als  continue  a 

>^ttern  of  neglect  and  indifference '^wani  many  of  the  prograihs  we  will  hear  about 
OT^av^  Accepting  the  Administration's  recommendation's  would  result  in  drastic  re- 
ducnfcns  in  acc^  to  higher  education  for  the  particular  population  they  serve,  and 
reduce  the  likelihood  of  success  of  these  students  once  they  are  Enrolled-  Th^  Presi- ' 
dents  proposals. reprint  a  step  backward  when  we  ought  to  be  moving  forward. 

The  Higgler  Education  Act' Amendments  of  1984,  which  I  introduced  two  weeks 
ago  with  26  of  my  House  colleagu«i,  would  not  only  continue  and  maintain  these 
programs  and  services  for  veterans;  minority  disadvantaged  student*,  but  would  in- 
crease the  funding  for  these  prc^prams.  THese  are  the  students  that  need  ttte  ena>4ir- 
agement  and  the  chance  to  pursue  their  higher  education  aspirations.  Our  witnesaei 
will  add  a  very  significant  uerspective  and  a  new  dimension  to  this. 

Our  witness  list  is  qdit^  long  today  and  many  of  you  have  come  great  distan^^  to 
testify.  Ail  written  testimony  will  be  entered  in  the  record  arid  I  would  ask  that  you 
try  and  summarize  a  few  salient  pointa  in  your  prepared  statements.  This  will  help 
us  move  along  quickly  and  everyone  the  opportunity  to  be  heardi  ^ 


PkKPARKD  btATKMENT  OF  HaKVKV  J.  SlS3>HA?(,  DtAN  OT  CoMWUlNU  EdI^CATION, 

Nkw  Yosk  Univkksttv  AfiD  Pkksuwcnt,  National  UNrvKssm  Continuinc  Edu- 
cation Association 

On  behalf  of  the  National  Unversity  Cdptinuing  Education  Association,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Chairman  of  the  Poetsecondaiy  Education  Subcommittee  for 
his  leadership  in  introducing  H.R.  .5240.  My  commits  for  the  record  will  focus  on 
•the  concerns  of  the  National  University  Continuing  Education  Association,  naniely, 
needs  of  students  who  are  not  18-24  years  old  aifid  wjio  do  not' attend  po^taecondary 
educatioii  degree  programs  on  the  campus  on  a  full-time  basis.  These  students  en- 
compass older  (and  sometimes  younger)  studenta  who  continue  their  educatioi)  in 
nontraditional  ways,  Thase  students  are  the  m^rity  of  $tudi>ntsjSHght  now,  and 


the^ir  numbers  will  mcrease  in  the  for^eeable  future/lt  is  our  opinion  that  the 
Hi^r  Education  Act  should  rfct^nize  that  the  higher  education  student  body  has  - 
changed,  and  that  it  should  accojpmodate  the  ne^ds  of  the  m^ority  of  student*  a» 
well  as  the  needs^-of  the  18-24-year-old,  full-time,  oii-campus  students.  It  is  this  phi- 
loflopjiy  upon  which  our  brief  comments  are  based.  Our  priorities  for  the  Higher 
Education  Act  Amendments  tlierefore  focus  specifically  on  two  title^— IHtle  I  and 
Title  IV.  \  • 

We  believe  that  the  education  of  i)©ople  throughout  their  adult  lives  is  critical  for 
the  survival  of  this*  county  and  that  institutions  of  higher  education  have  a  responsi-  * 
.  ^  bility  to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to  this  educational  process.  Down  the  line, 
we  enviaipn  the  Higher  Education  Act  as  a  vehicle  for  educatiji^.people  of  all  ages 
throughout  life.  However,  we  recognize  that  higher  education,  i^hich  has  always 
adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  American  society,  is  in  a  transitional  periods  It  is 
/therefore  not  surprising  that  althougli  we  are  outgrowing  the  legislation  that  was 
created  to  accommodate  the  needs  of  society  in  1976,  we  do  not  clearly  se^  how  soci- 
ety will  bcj  transformed  ten  years  fr<^m  now.  Since  our  society  is  in  transition,  our 
"        legislation  necesijarily  must  also  be  in  transition.  We  do,  however,  have  glimpse  of 
V^'liat  our  needs  will  be  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  those  needs  clearly  will  involve 
increased  education  and  training  of  adults.  Therefore,  the  educational  system  for 
reaching  those  studenti^  must  be  revised, - 
-      Our  assumptions  r^arding  Title  1^  the  only  lltle  of  the  Jligher  Education  Act 
'        which  at  this  time  specjficaily  addf^MJ^  society's  needs  for  the  future,  are  a^  fol- 

loW*:  ^  * 

'  Colleges  and  universitie*  are  the  primary  keeixjrs  and  perpeiuators  of  a  higher 

percentage  of  the  knowledge  of  this  society. 

This  knowledge  should  be  shared  with  learners  throughout  their  lives,  in  appro- 
priate, effective  ways.         '  -  ^ 

Colleges  and  universities  should  be  fisted  in  accomplishing  the  two  goals  stated  - 
above  in  this  time  of  transition.  * 

To  that  end,  XUCEA  recommends  that  Title  I  be  complett>Iy  rewritten  from  how 
it  appeared  in  the  Amen4ments  of  1980  and  only  slightly  revised  and  added  to  in 
H.R.  5240.  Title  I  has  suffered  from,  a  "Christmas  tree"  approach,  with  too  man^^^ 
different  goals  attached  to  one  title  under  the  heading  of  '  outreach-''  Even  tJxough 
there  is  consensus  that  learning  throxighout  life  is  necessary  for  the  economic  and' 
spiritual  success  of  this  country*  Title  I  has  not  been  funded  sinc^  its  reauthoriza- 
tion in  1980,  We  suggest  that  the  reasojf  is  that  it  tried  tado  too  many  thing  for  too 
many  people  tmd  endpd  up  without  a  constituency.  We  strongly  recommend  against 
an  extension  of  legislation  that  has  not  been  and  is  not  likely  to  be  funded.  And.  we 
strongly  recommend  against  adding  additional  parts  t<?  existing  legislation  that  de- 
tract from  the  original  continuing  education  focus  of  the  title.  These  additions  in- 
clude the  literacy,  correctional  education  assistance,  and  veterans  cost  of  instruction 
programs.  , 

We  so  recommend  that  Titlt  I  legislation  be  written  to  do  one  thing  and  one  thmg  ' 
only;  that  is,  to  fmanciallv  assist  institutions  of  liigher  education  to  develop  and 

t strengthen  educational  delivery  systems  ^  meet  the  needs  of  leai-ne>s  unable  to 
attend  class  in  the  irraditional  sense  and  at  th«L  traditional  times.  These  learners  ^ 
encompass  many  of  the  constituencies  you  are  attempting  to  serve  through  addition- ' 
V    al  sections  of  the  proposed  jTitle  L  They  include*  t)ie  incarcerated,  iUiterate  aduitA, 
and  veterans.  Our  proposal  would  encourage  and  assist  collies  and  universities  to 
make  their  resources  available  to  learners  at  home,  at  the  workplace,  in  isloated 
dreads  through  the  new  technologies.  Our  members  tell  us  that*they  have' a  commit- 
.rnent  to  serving  learners  of  the  campus.  Often  they  have  the  hardware  to  do  it. 
'what  they  do  not  have  is  the  software,  the  experience,  the  faculty  expertise,  or  tlje 
*  educational  understanding  to  put  the  new  media  and^  technology  approach^  m 
effect  far  their  learners  during  this  difficult  time  of  transitioi).  We  therefore.  rec«m- 
mend  the  following  legislation: 

lnnovatii>e  delivery  systems  to  serve  the  distant  leafner 

i^jrpooe:  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to  help  serve  the  educational  needs  of  stu- 
dents off  the  can>pus  bjr  providing  funds  to  coUeges^and  universities  to  upgrade  or 
develop  educational  delivery  systems  and  to  train  faculty  in  their,  use.  ^ 

Dtmotistration 

The  Secretary  is  autJiorized  to  make  grants  to  and  enter  into  contracts  with  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  develop  programs  to  serve^the  needs  of  distant  learn- 
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ers,  methocU  of  delivery  of  such  programs,  and  training  of  instructors  in  such  pro- 
grains  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  individual  for  whom  such  institution  niay  direct  its 
activities  and  education  programs  In  making  $uch  grantii  and  entering  into  such 
contracts,  the  Secretary  shali  consider  any  one  or  more  of  the  following  goals:  ^ 
.  '(1)  The  use  of  technolc^cally  oriented  or  innovative  delivery  •  systems  utilizing 
interactive  computers^  radio,  television,  teleconferencing,  video-disc,  print,  any  com- 
bination thereof  or  such  other  means  as  may  provide  direct  use  and  access  by  indi- 
viduals to  such  prc^anis  and  instructors. 

(2)  Targeting  of  educational  programs  utilizing  innovative  delivery  systems  to 
learners  at  the  workplace,  in  the  home,  and  at  learning  sites  far  from  cajnpus. 

(3)  The  development  of  ofP-cainpus  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  learners  for 
whom  continual  ti-aining  and  retraining  is  necessary,  including  professional  con- 
tinuing education,  skill  updating,  and  other  kinds^of  nonna^t  activities  that  are 
necessary  to  the  retraining  of  the  workplace.  ' 

(4)  lYaining  of  faculty  apd  $taff  to  develop  educational  programs  that  use  innova- 
tive delivery  systems  and  to  use  such  programs  and  systems  to  enhance  tlie  teach- 
ing ca^>abiUties  of  faculty  and  the  learning  opportunities  of  students  off  the  campus. 

(5)  The  use  of  such  other  programs,  delivery  systems  or  training  for  instructors  as 
any  institution  of  higher  education  may  certify  as  appropriate  for  achieving  any  of 
the  preceding  goals.     *  , 

The  Secretary  of  Education  shall  evaluate  such  demonstration^  projects  and  shall 
report  annually  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  on  such  evaluation,  commenc- 
ing June  1,  198().         '  "  '  . 

There  are  authorized  US  be  appropriated  $80  million  ^r  FY  1985,  $35  million  for 
FY  1986,  $40  million  fof  FY  1987,  $45  million  for  FY  198«,  and  $50  milUonvfor  JTf 
1989  for  such  demonstration  projects. 

The  Federal  share  shall  be  1(>0%  for  the  first  year  of  any  demonstration  project, 
80%  for  the  second  such  year,  and  60%  for  each  such  year  thereafter. 

TITLK  IV  ■  ^ 

Many  changes  were  made  in  the  1980  amendments  which  resulted  in  an  enlight- 
ened federal  policy  for  matriculated  students  working  toward  a  degree  and  attend- 
ing college  at  least  half-time.  One  of  the  chai^ges  allowed  institutions  to  award  up  to' 
10  percent  of  Supplemeintal  Education  Opportunity  Grants  and  CoJiCgie)  Work  Study 
funds  to  less  than  half-time  students.  We  are  pleased  to  see  tRafthgir  provision  re- 
mains in  H.K.  5240  under  the  block  grant  option.  The  prd)iem  i^hat  an  cnIigi^t- 
ened  federal  policy  has  not  resulted  in  delivery  of  funds  to  part-tinie  students  on  a 
number  of  campuses,  The  breadkown  occurs  at  the  institutional  level,  vyhere  prior- 
ities f»r  funding  are  established.  Pell  Grants  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  are 
''real*'  optons;  campus-based  fund^  elude  many  needy  part-time  students.  Pell 
Grants  and  GSL  must  be  given  to  qualified  students  who  register  for  a  minimum  of 
half-time  while  SEOG  and  CWS  are  awarded  to  less-tlian^fuU-time  students  at  the 
,  discretibn  of  the  institution*.  When  institutions  are  hard-pressed  to  fund  full-time 
students  with  limited  dollars,  other  studentij  lose  out.  This  occurs  at  a  time  when 
the  part-time  student  population  iii  growing  dramatically.  A  disturbing  concomitant 
trend  is  for  states  to  shirk  their  responsibilities  for  assisting  part-time  students  be- 
cause* it  is  believed  that  the  federal  goveAment  has  answered  the  call.  In  eiffoct,,^y| 
part-time  stud^mt  is  aiught  In  a  squeeze,  and  the  net  effect  is  littl^  or  no  aid.^  W&i 

We  therefore  recommend  tiie  following:  -  ^ 

(1)  We  supjK>rt  the  removal  of  restrictions  in  current  programs  to  allow  part-tfflPi 
stud^mts  (including  less-th an -half-time)  to  become  eligible  for  all  student  assistan«?e 
pi'ograms.  < 

{p  We  believe  the  limits  on  the  cost-of-attendance  provisions  should  he  abolished 
So  that  studettts  who  live  off-campus  will  not  have  their  non-tuition  expense  limited 
by  an  arbitrary  figure.  - 

VA)  Given  less  than  the  rtx^ommendation  in  number  one  i;Ux>ve,  we  recommend  tliat 
each  institution  be  required  to  reserye  a  percentage  of  funds  for  part-time,  on- 
campus  students,  based  on  their  full-time  equivalent  numbers  on  campus. 

(4)  Another  gi^oup  of  studen'ts  is  totally  outside  the  financial  meLi^istream— stu- 
denti^  who  need  to  enroll  in  noncredit  courses  or  conference  to  obtain  employment 
'  or  become  more  than  marginally  employed.  This  number  is  increasing  as  we  at- 
tempt to  retrain  the  workforce,  and  their  tinancial  needs  should  be  considered. 

The  NUCEA  membership  thanks  you  for  the  many  good  ideas  presented  in  H.R, 
5240.  We  want  to  work  with  you  as  you  seek  to  create  new  legislation  and  encour- 
age you  to  use  our  organisation  as  a' source  of  information  and  counsel 
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FRIDAY.  APRIL  6,  19S4 

House  of  Rkbresjintativks, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Laboe, 

SUBCOMMmSE  ON  POSTSKCONDABV  E»UpATION,\ 

t  Winona,  MN. 

The  subcommittee  met  pttrsua^it  to  call  at  11  a.m.,  in  the  North" 
.Lounge,  Lourdes  Hall,  Collie  of  Si  Teresa,  Winona,  MN.  Ho^" 
Timothy  Penny  presidirfg.  '  f 

Members  present:  Representatives  Penny  and  Gunderson. 

Staff  present:  William  A-  Blakey,  counsel  and  Kose ,  DINapoli,' 
Republican  legislative  associate. 

Mr.  Pknny.  Before  we  ijegin,  Dr.  Thomas, J.  Hamilton/ president 
of  the  College  of  St.  Teresa^  has  a  few  words. 

Dr.  Hamilton,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportimity  to  welcome 
Congressman  Penny  and  Congressman  Gunderson  to  the  College  of 
SiTer^.  f 
.  All  ctf  us  here  in  this  room,  regardless  of  whether  we  are  from 
the  public  or  the  private  sector,  ore  vitally  interested  in  the  subject 
of  financial  aid*  We  know  that  the  current  program  of  financial 
.  aid,  as  sponsored  by  the  Federal  GovemmeAt,  guarantees  equality 
of  access  and  equality  of  opportunity  for  students  throughout  the 
country.  i 

The  current  program  of  Federal  financial  aid  ltd  students  has 
worked  weirover  two  decades.  A  nimiber  of  yearsNago  it  was  sub- 
ject to  a  proposed  revision.  The  revision  did  not  take^lace.  Howev- 
er, the  precipitous  manner  in  which  tJae  revision  was  oi^ussed  was 
harmful  to  colleges  and  students.  None  of  m  here  in  tibfii  room  are 
opposed  to  revisions.  However,  we'd  like  to  insist  that  any  revisions 
^that  are  undertaken  should  be  done  carefully  and  prudentiy  and 
without  any  scare  publicity. 

Once  again,  let  me  state  that  you  are  all  welcome  here  at  the 
College  of  Saint  Teresa.  Let  me  laud  you  for  your  inter^t  and  let 
me  request  once  again  that,  as  you  examine  Federal  contributions 
or  financial  aid  to  students^  you  proceed  slowly  and  cautiously. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Penny.  Hiank  you  Dr,  Hamilton  for  your  kind  wonis  of  wel- 
come. On  behalf  of  Congressman  Gunderson  and  myself  may  I  say 
that  we  are  pleased  to  be  here  today,  Tm  particularly  pleased  that 
we  were  able  to  arrange  this  hearing  in  Winona,  home  of  my  alma 
mater— Winona  State  university.  Winona  is  a  particularly  suitable 
location  for  this  hearing  as  it  is  the  home  of  four  institutions  of  . 
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higher  education,  St.  Mary's  College,  the  College  of  St.  Teresa, 
Winona  State  University  and  the  Winona  Area  Vocational'^  Techni- 
cal Institute.  * 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  testimony  today  from  the  slate  of 
knowledgeable  witnesses  which  we,  have  lined  up.  Your  testimony 
will  he  extreiil^ly  helpful  to  Congr^man  Gunderson  and  myself. 
Through  testimony  such  as  youi^^  -we  are  better  able  to  evaluate 
the  strengths  of  H.R.  5240,  and  identify  the  areas  where  improve- 
ment is  called  for.  ^ 

Furthermore,  southeastern  Minnesota  is  the  ideal  place  to  ^ve 
this  bill  a  hearing.  Within  the  confines  of  the  First  Congressional 
District,  there  is  a  thoroHgh  mix  of  of  types  of  higher  education  fa- 
cilities,  private  and  publk  4  year  colleges  and  universitira,  commu- 
nity colleges,  area  vocational  technical  institutes,  and  the  graduate 
and  medical  programs  pffered  by  the  Mayo  Clinic'  If'- we  could  de- 
velop a  consensus  package  that  r^pondk  to  the  needs  of  the  institu- 
tions within  ray  district,  I  feel  cettain  that  the  package  would  also 
adequately  respond^to  the  needs  of  higher  education  throughout 
the  Nation.  . 

Again,  I  thank  Dr.  H^ilton  for  welcoming  us  to  his  campus 
today.  Congressman  Gunderson  for  attending,  the  witnesses 
present,  and  all  of  you  here  today  who^  share  my  concern  for^he 
future  of  hrigher  education.  .  * 

Congrejfeman  Gun(ierson,  dfo  you  have  any  opening  remarks? 

Mr,  Gunderson.  My  opening  statement  is  in  two  parts  today.  No. 
1,  that  as.  a  friend  of  Representative 'Penny,  I  happen  to  not  only 
serve  with  Tim  but  I  serve  with  him  on  both  the  Education  and 
Labor  and  the  Agriculture  Committee'^  and  our  districts  not  only 
border  but  are  very  similar,  as  all  of  you  know.  I  can  assure  you 
that  you  have  not;  only  an  able  and  hardworking,  but  I  thipk  most 
important,  a  very  sincere  Member  of  Congress  who  is  willing  to 
look  for  the  right  answers,  above  andbeypnd  the  political  answers. 

No.  2,  I  think  Tm  liere  because  it's  very  important  as  Represent- 
ative Penny  indicated  and.  as  President  Hamilton  indicated  earlier 
that  education,^  and  particularly  higher  education,  has  always  en- 
joyed in  this  country  bipartisan  tradition  and  I  think  it's  impoj*- 
tantrthat  we  do  maintain  that:  The  committee  Ijistorically  has  done 
so  and  we  certainly  share  that  commitment  today.  I  think  this  is 
true  not  only  of  myself  but  of  my  colleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  compiittee. 

Reauthorizations  serve  a  very  uSeful  purpose.  Reauthorizations 
are  useful  because  they  both  allow  us  in  the  essence  of  times  and  ^ 
durtrig  very  busy-  schedules  force'  us  to  update  pr^nt  law  to 
present  needs.  We  re  witnessing  a  challenge  as  we  be^in  this  proc- 
ess of  reauthorization  of  the  Hijghor  Education  Act  because  wi? 
haye,  I  think,  two  challenges.  One  is  to  provide  the  most  efficient 
program  to  our  students  and  to  the  needs  of  owp-^tudents,  colleges 
and  uriiversities.  Certainly  with  the  budget  challenges  we  face  we 
all  want  to  make  sure  that  the  dollars  we  do  have,  limited  though 
they  may  be  at  times,  go  to  the  right  people  and  in  the  right  way. 

Second,  we  need  to  adapt  to  changing  neipds.  I  happen  toJbelieve 
that  we  are  witnessing  out  there  a  changing  population.  . 
'  If  I  recall  the  statistics  correctly,  in  1980  we  witnejjsed  25  percent 
of  the  students  attending  our  collegfes  and  imiversities  in  this  coun- 


try  were  called  nontradxtional  or  ^  adult  learner.  By  1991?  weVe 
going  to  look  47  percent  of  our  student  body  bemg  a  nontradi- 
tional  or  adult  ie^mer/       '        '  \  *  / 

I  would  Kope,  and  one  of  my  speciaJ' interests,  as  we  go  through 
the  reauthorization  process,  is  that  we  to  check  as  to  exactly  how 
our  student  financial  sad  progrjuns,,ni)t  just  title  VI  but  the  entire 
act,  meet  the  unique  needs  of  ail  students,  the  nontraditional  stu- 
dents and  the  others,  in;  the  decades  of  the  1980's  and  beyond. 

With  that,  weVe  here  to  hear  yout  testimony,  not  to  give  speech- 
es. Fnx  happy  to  be  here  and  look  forward  tayour  statements. 

Mr.  Penny.  I  call  fonVard  then  the  first  panel.  President  Peter 
Clifford  of  St.  Mary's  College,  Dr.  Charles  Harwood,  directm;  of  the 
Rochester  Area  Vocational  Technical  Institute  'and  Dr.  Thomas 
Stark,  president,  Winona  State  University. 

Perhaps  you've  discussed  this  among  yourselves  already  as  to  the 
order  in  which  you'll  make  your  presentations.  If  you  haven't, 
decide  quickly  and  we'U  move  forward.  If  you  do  have  others  that 
you  intend  to  bring  forward  with  you  to  supplemient  your  teptitoo- 
ny,  you're  welcome  to  ask  th^m  to  join  ^ou  at  the  tdijle, 

statem^:nt  of  brother  peter  Clifford,  president,  siv- 

MARY'S  COLLEGE 

Brother  Cufford.  Good  morning.  Vm  Brother  Peter  Clifford,  the 
president  of  St.  Mary's  College  in  Winona,  and  I've  asked  to  come 
up  with  me  Brother  Paul  Grass,  who  is  on  my  left,  who  is  the  vice 
president  for  administration  and  is  in  charge  of  the  poHcy  decisions 
for  both  financial  aid  and  coordinator  of  our  title  lU  program. 

I  join  in  the.  sentipients  of  Dr.  Hamilton  in  welcoming  this  sub- 
committee aiid  I  speak  ibr  the  independent  college  group  that  in- 
clude not  only  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Teresa*s  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional  District  of 'Minnesota,  but  also  Carlton  College  and  St.  Olaf 
in  Northfield.  ^         *  .... 

We  do  welcome  Congressmen  Gund^rson  and  welcome  back  Con- 
gressmai?  Penny.  / 

As  I  prepared  this  testimony,  and  that  was  2  days  ago,  I  reali2;ed 
that  there  was  a  severe  handicap  w^  were  working  under.  Al- 
though the  latest  version  of  the  reauthorization  bill  was  introduced 
on  March  2S,  I  had  not  yet  seen  any  text  and  therefore  in  prej^- 
ing  my  testimony  I  ha^  to  rely  on  earlier  versions. 

I  wa^t  to  express  that  if  my  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  other 
commentators  in  the  field,  it  reinforces  my  conviction  that  the 
schedule  for  reauthorization  may  be  on  a  faster  track  than  it  need 
be  and  I  urge  that  the  final  consideration  of  this  reauthoriaSation 
biXbe  delaybd.         ^  ^ 

mtenongh  time  is  being  allowed  to  gather  the  necessary  data 
andJ,im'  one,  have  only  an  incomplete  understanding  of  th?  proba- 
ble long-Wm  efTects  of  this  reauthorization. 

Student  aid  is  a  complex  important  issCie  and  is  a,t  the  root  of  the 
ability  of  poor  and  middle-class  students  to  obtain  an  independent 
college  education.  It  is  absolutely  vital  to  the  sni^dl  private  college's 
ability  to  ol^lr  its  educational  services  to  the  people  th^  it  wants 
to  serve  and  the  people  that  have  the  needs  that  the/college  can 
provide. 
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My  remarks  focus  in  sequence  on  selective  titles  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  in  order  to  highlight  certain  ,  issues.  Title  III,  institu- 
tional aid,,  has  certainly  benefited  St.  Mary's  College  through  three 
multiyear  grants  since  1975.  Without  question  or  doubt  those  funds*- 
have  been  in  large  part  the  basis  for  the  academic  and  financial 
advances  the  college  has  achieved  during  the  i^t  9  years. 

With  title  III  assistance,  St.  Mary's  has  put  in  place  a  simple  yet 
effective  planning  process,  introduced  programs  that  enfoil  hun- 
dreds of  additional  students,  and  provided  faculty  members  with 
training  programs^and  study  leaves  for  upgrading  their  profession- 
al competencies.  "  •  , 

The  continuing  effects  of  title  III  assmre  the  stability  and  future 

•  of  St.  Mary's  College.  For  this  college,  title  IB  produced  life  in 
'what  was  a  life  and  death  struggle.  ♦ 

-  Despite  some  reports  of  alleged  ineffectiveness  on  the  part  of  a 
few  colleges  and  their  use  of  title  111  funds,  I 'am  certain  that  many 
institutions,  like  St.  Mary's,  survive  and  are  better  today  because 
they  used  title  III  well  *^  - 

Thus,  small  liberal  arts,  church-related  colleges— and  I  want  to 
suggest  that  that  may  be  one  of  the  new  endangered  species— have 
the  same  needs  at' critical  points  in  their  evolution  and  the  same 
mission  of  service  as  our  sister  colleges  historically  committed  to 
black  and  other  minority  communities. 

I  wish  to  support  the  new  focus  on  endowment  development  re- 
cently added  td  title  III  and  written  into  the  proposed  title  XII. 

This  endowment  development  provision  typifies  the  long-range 
partnership  that  must  be  fostered  by  matching  Federal,  private 
»and  institutional  resources. 

I  might  refer  in  a, similar  vein  to  college  housing  loans,^ energy 
"  conservation,  matching  grants  and  tax-«xempt  bond  financing 
through  higher  education 'facilities  authorities,  the  mutual  benefits 
of  this  government-privat4..partnership. 

I  now  turn  to  title  IV,  student  aid.  In  today's  economy  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  struggle  by  Congi'ess  and  the  administration  to  bring  an 
horrendous  Federal  budget  deficit  into  line,  I  urge  this  subcommit- 
tee to  continue  supporting  the  goal  of  the  higher  education  commu- 
nity and  the  citizenry  at  large  to  assure,  financial  accessibility  for 
all  Americans  to  all  of  th^  Nation's  wide  diversity  of  higher  educa- 
tit^  opportuniti^.  \  ^     .  c 

my  mind,  accessibility  to 'higher  education  is  an  elenient  ot 
American' life  that  makes  our  Nation  unique -throughout  the  Earth. 
'  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  small  independent  college,  whatever 

•  adjustments  are  made  in  student  aid  must  focus  on  programs  that 
'  are  tuition  sensitive.  Tuition  pricing  patterns  ^in  independent  col- 
leges are  necessarily  higher  than*  those  in  institutions  whbse  oper- 
ations are  directly  subsidized  by  government. 

Balanced  appropriations  should  maintain  the  statutory  goal— the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1980— that  75  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent's college  "expenses  be  paid  by  a  reasonable — that  is,  a  need- 
base — combination  of  parent  contribution,  independent  student 
contribution,  if  need  hje.  Pell  grant,  SEOG  and^IG. 

The  remaining  25  percent  of  the  student  s  expenses  should  be 

•  paid  by  student  self-help  tiirough  a  combination  of  college  work- 
study,  ND.su  GSL  and  parent  loan, 
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Consistency  of  Federal  student  aid  programs  from  year  to  year  is 
most  important  in  preserving  accessibility  to  private  colleges. 

Parents  and  students  in  1984,  for  example,  are  much  more  as- 
sured and  optimistic  in  planning  for  college  than* they  were  in 
1982,  to  which  Dr.  Hamilton  also  referred,  when  extensive  publicity 
about  impending  but  never  fully  tarried  out  drastic  cuts  in  student 
aid  discouraged  families  from  even  applying  to  independent  colleg- 
es.        ►  ■  v  '  , 

'  I  urge  the  subcomn^ittee  to  establish  a  master  calendar' for  the 
delivery  of  student  aid  as  recomnsended  hf  the  National  Commis- 
sion on  Student  Financial  Assistance. 

I  support  legislation  that  would  concentrate'  Federal  grants  on 
tuition  expenses  in  order  to  correct  the  erosion  in  Federal  grant 
support  suffered  over  the  past  3  years  by  needy  students  in  inde- 
.  pendent  colleges. 

Thus,  I  support  the  proposal  to  basfe  Pell  grants  awards  on  tui- 
tion expenses  plus  a  uniform  allowance,  for  living  expenses  up  to  a 
maximum  limit  in  1986-87  of  $3,000  per  award.  ,     -  ^ 

Furthermore,  campus  administration  of  Pell  grants  could  realize 
substantial  savings  in  processing  time  and  cost. 

College  work-study  should  continue  to  be  separate  from  coopera- 
tiye  education.  Each  of  those  programs  serves  different  stxldents 
with  different  needs.  Neither  should  college  work-study  funds  be 
authorized  for  use  in  for-profit  businesses  and  agenda.  Scarce 
work-study  funds  should  be  focused  on  the  nonprofit  sector 

Campus  jobs,  in  .particular,  give  students  a  role  Iri  the  institution, 
strengthen  retention  and  provide  learning  experienedi.  Work-study 
could  be  expanded,  in  fact,  if  Congress  were  to  extend  the  State  in- 
centive programs  to  allow  States  to  establisli  or  sustain  a  supple- 
mental work-study  prt^am. 

I  support  legislation  to  limit  coyerage  provided  by  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  to  the  amount  of  a  student's  remaining 
need  after  all  other  institutional  and  governmental  grant,  work 
and  loan  benefits,  together  with  all  expected  parent  ^d  student 
contributions  are  taken  into  accoimt.  There  should  bTno  origina- 
tion fee  in  the  GSL  program. 

I  also  oppose  any  legislation  that  consolidates  the.  GSL  with  the 
NDSL.  Each  has  a  different  population  of  students  to  serve,  with 
different  rates  and  terms  reflecting  the  financial  circumstances  of 
the  two  group©  of  students,  '  - 

As  a  college  that  has  worked  hard  to  reduce  its  NDSL  default 
rate  to  its  present  4.3  percent  level,  St.  Mary's  encourages  legisla- 
tion to  expand  the  incentive  for  students, and  institutions  to  assure 
timely  repayment  of  federally  ^bsidized  student  loans. 

In  summary,  I  -underline  three  essential  characteristics-~parther- 
ship,  accountability  and  consistency. 

Partnership  will  be  strengthened  by  mandating  matching  pay- 
ments from  States  and  institutions  ho  Federal  aid  programs.  C^ 
in  point,  St.  Mary's  College  itself  funded  $942^000  in  ^holarshii^ 
and  grants,  95  percent  need-based,  in  1982-83.  In  that  same  year,' 
Federal  Pell  grants  and  SEOG's  totaled  $405,000  and' State  scholar- 
ships and  grants  totaled  $250,000.  That's  partnership.  - 

The  accountability  will  be  assured  by  mfaking  Pell  gmits 
C£(mpus-based  and  •  auditable,  as  well  as  by  requiring  all  family 
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income  d^ta  sui)mitted  on  all  Federal  student  aid  applications  to  be 
verified  by  campus  financial  aid  administrators  using  Federal 
income  tax  reiums. 

Consistency  will  be  attained  l^y  adopting  a  master  palemdar  and 
by  legislating  annual  costs-of-iiving  adjustments; 

We  also  have  remarks  pn  titie  y  and  title  Vi  and  titl^  VII.  IheS^ 
are  in  the  written  testimony  that  is  here  and  I  would  extend  these 
remarks.        ,  , 

1  would  close  with  these  comments  with  a  short  quotation  from 
Elmer  Andersen,  the  former  Governor  of  Minnesota  and  currently 
chairmaii  of  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Future  of  Post  Secr 
ondary  Eiducation,  who  says:'  -  ^ 

The  hardest  reality  that  wtff  all  face  is  to^recoipiize  that  top  quality  does  not  come 
at  b£uigain  pric^.  A  willingness  to  invest  in  quality  education  at  thiis  time  is  the 
surest  way  to  provide  the  Jx?st  econoxmc  and  social  future  for  our  state  and  \ts, 
people,  '    ^  -    ^  .  •  > 

I  believe  that  that  is  equally  appropriate  for  our  Nation  and  for 
all  our  people-  Thank,  you  foj*  this  opportunity.  , 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Brother  Clifford.  ^ 
'  r  want  to  note  at  this/titne  that  all  written  testimony  and  other 
material  will  be  included  in  the  committee  record,  so  if  others  want 
to  do  as  Reverend  Clifford  did  and  summarize  remarks  or  add 
other  statements  to  the  record  you  can  do  that  m  addition  to  those 
remarks  that  you  have  made  before  the  committee, 

[Prepared  statement  of  Rev.  Peter  Clifford  follows:]  n  . 

Pkwakkp  Statkmen^  of  Pktkk  Cijtoorx>,  F.S.C,,  Pkssjuk^t,  Saint  MakV's  Colu^^ 

WiJNONA,  MN      ,  " 

"  Saint  Mary'fi  (Allege,  like  its  siater  collie  in  Wixipiia,  tiie  C/olieg]/ of  Saint  Teresa, 
is  a  small  liberal  arts  college  located  in  this  beautiful  Mississippi  river  town.  I  speak 
for  our  independent  college  community,  which  also  include  Carleton  CoJUege  and 
St.  Olaf  College,  both  in  Vorthfield  and  alsff  in  the  First  CongretiBional  Dfetrict,  §is 
well  as  for  t^he  Winona  community  at  large,  in  welcomiog  the  memb^  and  staff  of 
the  House  Poetsecond^u^  Education  Subcoipmittee. 

As  I  prepared  this  testimony  (April  3,  1984),  I  realized  a  severe  handicap.  Al- 
though the  latest  version  of  a  reauthori^sation  bill  was  introduced  oa  March  23, 
1984.  I  have  notr  yet  seeirany  text  and  must  rely  on  earlier  versions  to  offer  these 
reniarkii.  If  my  experience  is  similar  to  that  of  other  commentators  in  the  fie)d,  it 
reinforces  my  conviction  that  the  schedule  /or  reauthorization  is  on  a  faster  track 
'  than  it  need  be.  I  urge  that  fmai  consideration  of  this  raauthorization  bill  be  de- 
Jayed  until  next  year.  «^ 

Not  enough  time  is  being  allowed  to  gather  the  necessary  data.  I,  for  one,  have 
only  an  incomplete  undersUmding  (Jf  the  pi>obable  long-term  effects  of  this  reauthor- 
ization. Student  aid,  for  example,  is  ^  complex,  important  issue  at  the 'root  of  the 
ability  of  poor  and  middle-class  students  to  obtain  a  college  education.  Student  aid  is 
ab^lutely  vital  to  the  small  private  coUi^e's  ability  to  offer  the  educational  services 
thiit  people  need  and  want.  -         ,  ( 

My  remarks  focus,  in  sequence,  on  selected  titles  of  the  Higher  Education  Act^  in 
order  to  highlight  certain  issues.  IHtle  IH,  Institutional  Aid,  has  benefited  Saint 
Mary's  College  through  three  muiti-year  grants  since  1976.  Without  question  or 
doubt,  these  funds  have  been  in  large  part  the  basis  for  the  academic  .and  firumcial 
advances  the  college  has  achieved  during  the  past  nine  years.  With  Title  UJ  ajssis^ 
ance,  Saint  Mary's  put  in  place  a  simple,.yet  eff^tive,  planning  process,  introduced 
programs  that  enrolled  hundreds  of  additional  students,  and  provided  faculty  n^em- 
bers  v^^ith  training  prt^rams  and  study  4eav^  for  upgrading  their  professional  com- 
petent; ies.  -  ■.     4  ^  ' 

The  continuing  effects  of  Title  III  assure  the  stability  and -^^uttife-rf  Saint  Mary  s 
College.  For  this  college,  Title  III  produced  life  in  what  was  surely  a- life  and  dfeath 
stni^ie.  Despite  reports  of  alleged  ineffectivenc^  .X)n  the  part  ot  s^ftne  colleges  in 
'their  use  of  Title  III  funds,  I  sjm  certain  tirtat  many  iustitutiojis,  like  Saint  Mary's, 
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survive- and  iire  better  today  because  they  usedTiUe  III  well.  Thus,  small  Ub$jral 
arts,  ehurch-related  coll^^  (an  endangered  species)  have  the  sanie  needs  at  critical 
points  m  their  evolutioxi  and  the  sHn^e  mia^on  oF  sendee  as  our  sister  college®  his^- 
'tonally  committed  to  black  and  other  minority  communiti^. 

1  particularly  wish  to  support  th^  new  fociisisn  endomnent  development,  recently 
added  to  Title  III  and  written  into  the'proposed  Title  XII.  This  endowment  develop' 
ment  provision  typifies  the  long-range  psrtner^ip  that  must  be  fostefed  by  match^ 
ing  federal,  private,  . and  institutional  resources.  (In  ^  similar  vein.  College  Housing 
Loans,  Energ>'  Conservation  Snatching  grants,  and  tax-exempt  bond  financing 
through  the  State  Higher  Education  Facilities  Authority  exemplify  the  mutual  ben^ 
ents  of  this  govemment/privaU?  partnership.) 

I  now  turn  to  Title  IV,  Student  Aid.  In  today's  economy  and  in  the  midst  of  a 
struggle  by  the  Congr^  and  the  AdminigtraUon  -to  faring  the  horiendoas  federal 
budget  deficit  mto  hne,  I  urge  this  Subcommittee  to  continue  supporting  the  goal  of 
.the  higher  edacationxommunity  and  the  citizenry  at  large  to ias$ure  fijiancial  acces- 
sibihty  for  all  Americans  to  all  of  the  nation's  wide  diversity  of  higher  education 
opportunities.  Acc^bility  to  higher  eduction  is  an  element  of  American  lifeihat 
makes  our  nation  unique  throughout  this  earth.  ^     •  ' 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  small,  independent  college,  whatever  adjustments  are 
made  m  stud^yit  aid  must  focus  on  pn^ams  that  are  tuition-^nsitive.  Tuition  pric^ 
mg  patterns  m  mdependent  coUf^?^  are  necessarily  higher  than  those  in  institu- 
tions whose  operations  are  directly  subsidized  by  government.  Balanced  federal  ap- 
^^SSx^^^^^r"*^^^!^  maintain  the  statutory  goal  (Higher  Education  Amendnients  of 
-  pi^U)  that  75%  of  a  student's  collie  expenses  be  paid  by  a  reasonable  (i.e.,  need~ 
basedj  (tombmation  of  parent  contribution  (and  independent  student  contribution,  if 
^^S^xi^  ^^^^  Gmnt,  Supplementary  Educational  Opportunity  Gmnt 

(bEOG),  and  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)-  The  remaining  25%  of  "!he  stu- 
dent s  expanses  should  be,  paid  by  itudent  self-help  prqgramg,  through  a  combina- 
tion of  College  Work^tudy,  National  Direct  Student'  toan.  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan,  and  parent  loan  iPLUS/ALAS). 

Contjistency  of  federal  s^dent  aid  prc^jrams  from  year^o  year  is  mo«t  important 
m  preserving  accessibility  to^rivate  colleges.  Parents  and  students  in  1984,  for  ex- 
ample^ are  nmcli  more  assured  and  optimistic  in  planning  for  college  than  they 
.were  in  1982,  when  extensive  publicity  about  impendii^  (but  never  fully  carried  out) 
drastic  cutsin  student  aid  discouraged  families  ffom  even  applying  to  independent 
collegsertiirge  the  Subcommittee  to  establish  a  Master  Calendar  for  the  delivery  of 
student  aid,  as  rcco;&imended  by  the  National  Commiskion  on  Student  .Financial  As- 
sistance. 

I  support  le^slation  that  would  concentrate  federal  granjj^n  tuition  expenses,  in 
order  to  correct  the  .eroeion  in  federal  grant  support  suffered  over  the  past  three 
years  by  needy  students  in  independent  colleges.  Thus,  1  support  the  proposal  to 
ba^5e  Pell  Grant  awards  on  tuition  expenses,  plus  a  uniform  allowance  for  living  ex- 
penses, up  to  a  maximum  limit  in  1986-87  of  $3,0(K)  per  award  Furthermore, 
campus  administration  of  Pell  Grants  could  realize  substantial  savi^ngs  in  proct^ing 
tinit?  and  cost.  * 

College  Work^tudy  should  continue  to  be  separate  from  C!ooperative  Education. 
Lach  ^ro^am  serves  different  students  with  different  needs.  Nor  should  College 
Work-btudy  lunds  be  authorized  for  use  in  for-profit  busin^^ses  and  agencies.  S<^e 
CWS  tunds  should  be  focused  on  the  non-protit  sector.  Canipus  jobs,  in  particular, 
give  studentij  a  role  in  the  institution,  strengthen  their  retention,  and  provide  learn- 
ing experiences.  Work-Study  Could  be  expanded,  in  fact,  if  Congress  were  to  extend  " 
the  state  nicentive  program  (SSIG)  to  allow  states  to  establish  or  sustain  a  supple- 
mental wprk-study  program  alongside  the  existing  federal-state  grant  ptogfain. 

1  support  iegisiation  to  limit  coverage  provided  by  the  Guarantee  Student  Loan 
program  to  the  amount  of  a  student  8  remaining  need,  after  al!  other  ii^stitutional 
and  governmental  grant,  work,  and  loan  benefits,  togetfier  with  all  expected  parent/ 
student  contributions,  are  taken  into  account.  There  should  be  no  origination  fee  in 
the  GSL  program.  I  also  oppose  any  legislation  that  consolidatii  the  Guaranteed 
Student  L  >i\n  with  the  NationaW)irect  Student Ixan.  Each  has  a  different  popula- 
tion of  students  to  serve,  with  dilYerei^t  rates  and  terms  reflecting  the  financial  cir- 
cumstiinces  of  the  two  groups  of  students.  As  a  college  that  has  worked  hard  to 
reduce  its  !\DSL  default  rate  t6  its  prc^nt  4,3%  level.  Saint  Mary's  encourages  leg- 
islation to  expand  the^ncentive  for  students  and  institutions  to  assure  timely  repay- 
ment of  federally  subsidized  student  loans. 

In  summary,  1  underline  three  essential  characteristics:  partnership,  accountabil- 
ity, and  consistency.  Partnership  will  be  strengthened  by  mandating  matching  pay- 
hients  from  states  and  institutions  to  federal  aid  payment^!.  (As  a  case  in  point. 
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Saint  Mary's  Gbllege  itaelliipded  1942,000  in  scholarshipe  and  grants— 9i>%  need^ 
ba»ed-in  1982-S3.  Feder|n%  Grants  and  SEOG  s.txjtaled  $405,000.  State  s^^^i^I 
'  ships  wd^grsmtjs  totalednE.^H?OOX^  wili  be  assured  by  making  Pell 

Grants  campus i>aaed'ajnasSm^*^f  as, weU  as  by  requiring  all  family  mcoroe  data 
submittM  on  alUfederal  student  W  applications  to  be  verified  by  campus  financial  . 
aid  administrators  u&ihg  f^eral  income  tax  returns.  Con^tency  will  be  attained  by 
adopting  a  Master  Calendar  and  by  legislatimi  annual  coetof-hving  adjustrjienta. 
The  length  an<i  compleidty  of -the  Higher  Education  Act  ar^in  keeping  with  the 
'  importance  of  postsecondary  institutions  to  the  future  of  our  country.^Let  me^com- 
'   ment  briefly  on  several  other  titles  in  the'  proposed  reauthorijation.  ,  ^  , 

«  Title  V,  Teacher  Preparation,  promises  to  giye  new  hfe  to  the  faele^ered  teach- 
ing profession.  Saint  Mary«  success  in  past  National  Science  ToundaUon  teacher 
training  institutes  and  the  currents  rekindling  of  student  interest  on  campus  m 
teaching  careens  augui:,weU  for  the  succ«ii*  of  a  renewed  federal  eflbrt  to  stimulate 
excellent  teaching  atid  to  meet  the  future  need  for  excellent  teachers  to  fill  urn  gap  ^ 
crated  by  the ''teaching  depression"  ofthe  past  decade.  „  /  ,       ^  \ 

Title*  VI,  International  Educationrean  be  especially  helnftd  to  small,  mdependent 
'  collegest  if  institutional  grants  are  provided  for  undergraduate  faculty  and  students 
for  study  abroad.  Every  traveler's  experience  shows  that  motivation  to  study  foreign 
languages  and  cultures  conje  o/iTer  the  opportunitjT  to  live  for  a  time  m  a  fore^ 
country.  The  cultairal  isolation  of  the  United  States  can  only  be  cured  by  more  fre- 
quent contact  with  otHer  nations,  s  >    r        ,     ^  t.' 

Title  VII,  Academic  Facilities,  offers  a  crucial  opportunity  for  federal  partnership 
with  mdependent  colleges.  Again,!  accept  the  challenge  for  the  college  to  match 
any  federal  contribution,  whether  in  grants  or  loans.  Colleges  must  be  exp*ted  to 
budget  for  adequate  maintenance  and  renovation  of  equipment  and  faciliti^  but 
the  deniunds  of  enei^  Cbnservation,  information  teffhnologj-,  and  scientific  equip-  ' 
ment  are  too  much  for  any  institution  to  fund  in  tfee  short  term.  Let  those  mstatu- 
tioiis  that  can  raise  matching  funds  from  their  own  consUtuentS  be  rewarded  for 
-  their  initiative  and  consumer  support.  i^    „      '^i   x^^       a  ^ 

I  cloee  these  comments  with  a  shert  quotation  from  the  Honorable  fcimer  Anders 
son,  former  Govermor-of  Minn^ta  and  currently  Chairman  of  the  Governor  s  Com- 
mission on  the  JiHB|e  of  Post  Secondary  Education: 

me  hardes^iSfy  we  all  face  is  to  reccgmze  that  top  quality  does  not  come  at 
bargain  prices^^^plipgnew  to  invent  ijM!«%  education  at  this  time  is  the  surest 
way  to  provitg^tirbest  economic  and  social  future  for  our  state  aJid  its  people. 

I  believe  that  i5  equally  appropriate  for  our  nation  and  its  people.  Thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  t^  present  my  remarks  and  reajmraendations  to  this  Subcommit- 
tee. ^        .  ^ 

Mr,  Pknny,  I  would  like  to  move  through  all  the  panelists  firat 
and  then  ask  question^  of  the  panelists  as  a  group  and  proceed  on 
that  basis  through  each  of  the  panels  today. 

Dr.  Stark.  ^'  . 

STATEMENT  OFDR  THOMAS  r'sTARK,  PRESIDENT,  WINONA 

STATE  UNiyERSITY 

Dr.  Stark.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congressman  Penny  and  Con- 
gressman Gundei^n  and  committee  staff  members.  We  are  very 
'  pleased  that  you  have  selected  Winona  as  the  place  to  have  this 
hearing.  We  feel  that  this  setting  is  a  setting  where  education  is ' 
held  in  very  high  priority.  ^  \^ 

We  give  thanks  to  you  and  to  previous  Congressmen  tor  the 
great  qommitment  that  has  been  given  to  education  and  the  bene- 
fits that  we  have  frora.it  today.  , 

We  do  believe  that  the  stability  bf  the  financial  aid  package  is 
terribly  importatit.  Both  Brother  Clifford  and  President  Hamilton 
alluded  to  the  problems  that  faced  us  in  1982  whgn  there  w^  a. 
lack  of  stability  and  students  anticipating  coming  to^llege  didn  t 
know  what  to  expect.        ,  ,       /'  t      v  ' 

?are  grateful  for  the  support  that  you  people  and  others  have 
to  postsecondary  education.  In  fact,  §ince  the  passage  of  the 
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H^her  Education  Act,  student  financial  aid  has  grown  consider- 
.  ably  and  fewer  students  are  dimied  access  to  postsecondary  educa- 
tion because  of  lack  of  financial  resources  than  in  previous  times. 
•  From  1959  to  19§3,  Winona  State  University  students  received 
'  over  $40  milliou  in  Federal,  St^te,  and  institutional  finaneial  aid. 
^      During  those  years,  our  National  defense  student  loan,  now  the  na- 
tional direct  loan,  has  grown  from  ^2,000  to  over  $500,0{X).  We 
:         have  not  received  any  Federal  capital  contribution  for  this  pro- 
.     gram  over  the  past  several  years,  but  our  collections  and  the  6-per- 
cent delinquency  rate  have  allowed  us  to  keep  tiiis  prc^am  going 
on  On  d  revolving  basis.  .. 

Other  programs  of  considerable  importance  to  our  students  are 
the  college  work-study,  the  supplemental  educational  opportunity 
^       grant,  the  Pell  grant,  the  guaranteed  student  loan,  the  nursing 
loan,  and  the  scholarship  programs.  Add  to  these  the  Miimaaota 
State  grant  and  scholarship  program,-  institutional  scholarships, 
work  and  loan  .programs,  and  you  can  see  that  we  have  a  partner- 
ship with  a  sizable  investment  in  our  Students,  an  investment  that 
is  returned  to  the  State  and  the  country  many  times  over. 
Wherfe!  do  we  go  from  here'4  Because  of  rising  college  costs,  finan- 
•  cial-aid  h^  nqt  kept  pace.  In  the  1979-80  academic  year,  58  per- 
,  'cent  of  Winona  State  University's  total  tuition  fees  were  paid  by 
the  national  direct  student  loan,  4Jbe  Pell  grant,  supplemental  edu- 
cational opportunity  gi^t  andWoUege  work-study  pro-ams. 

In  1980-Sl,  47  percent  of^thenuition  fees  were  covered  by  those 
progran^,  and  in  1981-82,  43  percent  was  covered  by  those  pro-, 
grams,  so  you  see  a  drop  from  58  percent  to  47  percent  to  43  per- 
cent. ■ 

This  "drop  is  a  25-percent  drop  over  ttie  4-year  period  and  this  gap 
will  continue  to  widen  unless  cost  stabilization  or  student  aid  is  in- 
'  creased.  ., 

At  our  univemty,  we're  not  able  to- meet  100  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents* need  in  the  national  direct  loan  and  supplemental  education- 
al opportimity  grant  pn^am.  , 

This  means  that  more  and  more  of  our  students  will  be  forced  to 
borrow^  large  amounts  through  the  private  lenders  and  put  them- 
selves m  a  debt  position  from  which  it  will  be  very  difficult  for 
them  to  recover. 

■ ,  Provisions  must  be  made  to  allow  students  to  consolidate  loan 
payments  and  .gift  assistance  should  be  provided  to  students  so  that 
an  equitable  iinanci^  aid  package  can  Tie  developed  and  loan  debt' 
can  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  level.  '  ' 

While  there  are  many  ideas  of  how  best  to  serve  students,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Federal,  HState,  and  institutional  partnership  must 
continue  to  work  together  to  get  the  job  done.; 

It  is  our  feeling  at  Winona  State  University  that  the  Federal  pro- 
grams that  are  now  in  place  are  working  and  radical  changes 
shoujd  not  be  made.  What  needs  to  be  done  is  to  fine-tune  these 
programs  to  provide  more  flexibility  on  the  part  of  the  institutions 
for  transferring  dollars  between  prc^ams  and  to.  ftmd  pfograma  at 
adequate  levels. 

These  are  not  unreasonable  requests,  but  realistic  expectations  if 
>we  hope  to  give  students  access  to  post  secondary  educati^. 

ERLC 
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'  In  terms  of  title  n,  the  Library  Assistance  Program,  the  program 
has  provided  money  to  supplement  the  library  materials  budget^t 
our  university.  During  the  period  1978r82,  the  title  HA  supple- 
ment#totaled  $31,547,   /  .    *  '  -  , 

It  would  be  extremely  helpful  if  the  college  library  nBsources  pro- 
gram of  .  the  Higher  Education  Act  would  be  adequately  funded  to 
address  the  very  significant  increase  in  the,  cost  c^T  books  and*  peri- 
odicals. 

Thank  you;  .        ^  « 

Mr.  Penny,  Thank  you,  Dr.  Sta'rk,'for  your  testimony. 
[Prepiared  statement  of  Dr.  Thomas  F*  Stark  follo^:]  ,  ' 

PlU^A&KD  STAimilNT  OF  ThOMAS  F.  StAIPC,  PKWlDfcNT,  WiKONA  StATK  UNIVERSITY 

Sinc^  the  pasj&age  of  the  Higher  Edwcatiou  Act,  student  financial  aid  has  grown 
considerably  and  fewer  student*  are  deniod  accew  to  post^eeondary  education  be- 
cauise  oriack.  of  financial  re*Jource«.  Prom  1959  to  1983  Winona  State  University  stu- 
dents have  received  over  40  miilion  cJoHars  ii^  Federal,  State  and  ^Institution^  Pi- 
nanciai  Aid.  Durii^  those  years  our  National*  Defeni^  Stud^pt  Loan,  noWs^the  Na- 
tional Direct  L6an,  has  grown  from  $42,000  to  over  $500,000.  We  have  not  received 
any  federal  capital  contribution  for  this  program  for  the  past  few  years,  but  our  col- 
lections ancf  six  percent  delinquency  rate  have  allowed  us  to  keep  this  prc^axn 
going  on  a  revolving  basis.  ^ 

Other  prograntE^  of  considerable  iinportance  to  jour  students  are:  College  Work- 
Study,  Supplemental  Educatiunal  Opportunity  Grant,  Pell  Grant,  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan,  and  Nursing  Loan  and  Scholarship  Progrants.  j^dd  to  tlieee  t^  Minuet 
ta  State  Grant  aixd  Scholarship  Prc^ram,  Institutional  Scholarships,  Work  and  Loan 
Programs  and  you  can  see  we  have  a  partnershifP^with  a  sizeable  investment  in  our 
studenta;  an  investment  Umt  is  returned  to  the  state  and  country  many  times  over. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Becausiei'of  rising  college  costs,  financial  aid  has  not 
kept  pace  In  the  1979-^0  academic  year,  58%  of  Winona  State  University's  total 
tuition  and  fe^  were  paid  by  the  National  Direct  Student  Ix:^,  Pell  Grant,  Supple- 
mental Educational  Opportunity  Grant  and  College  Work-Study  Programs;  In 
8I»  '47%  of  tuition  and  fees  were  covcujed  by  those  programs.  In  1981-82,  43%  was 
covered  by  those  programs,  and  in  19Sz-8ii  those  prc^rams  j^id  33%  of  total  tuition 
and  fees.  This  is  a  drop  of  25%  over  a  four  year  period,  and  this  gap  will  continue  to 
widen  unless  costs  stabilize  or  student  aid  is  increased.  At  our  University  we  are  not 
able  to  meet  100%  of  the  jstudents  need  in  the  National  Direct  Lpan  and  tlie  Supple^ 
mental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program.  This  means  tli^t  more  and  more  of 
our  students  will  be  forced  to  borrow  large  amounts  through  private  lenders  and  put 
themselves  into  a  debt  position  from  which  they  will  never  recover.  Provisions  must 
he  made  to  allow  students  to  consolidate  loan  repayments,  and  gif^^assistance  should 
be  provided  to  students  so  that  an  equitable  financial  aid  package  can  be  developed 
and  !ohn  debt  can  be  kept  at  a  reasonable  leveL 

Whtfc  there  arti  many  ideas  of  how  to  best  serve  students,  it  is  clear  tJhat  the  Fedi 
eralv  Stj^te  and  Institutional  Partnership  must  continue  to  work  together  to  get  the 
job  done.  It  is  our  feeling  at  Winona  State  University  that  the  Federal  prc^ams 
that  are  in  place  now  are  working  and  radical  changes  should  ,  not  be  made.  What 
needs  Jo  be  done  is  to  fme  tune  these  prc^rams,  to  provide  more  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  the  institutions  for  transferring  dollars  between  programs,  and  to  fund  the 
programs  at  adequate  levels,  "^hese  are  not  unreasonable,  requests/but  realistic  ex- 
p*?ctations  if  we  hope  to  give  students  access  to  post-tiecondary  educa,tion. 

In  terms  of  Title  II,  the  LibrafyMjssistance  Program,  the  program'  has  provided 
jtnoney  to  supplement  the  library  materials  budget  of  our  university.  During  the 
period  im  19B2,  Title  II A  supplements  totaled  $31,547. 
^  It  would  be  e^ttremely  helpful -if  the  college  library  r^^urcas  program  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  would  be  adequately  funded  to  address  the  ^rastic  incre^kse  in 
the  costs  of  books  and  periodicals. 


Mr.  Penny.  Next  is  Dr.  Hanvood, 
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STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  HARWOOD.  BIRECTOR  ROCHESTER 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Dr.  HARWCK>Dt  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Charles  Harwood  and 
Ym  director  of  the  Pbqhester  Area  Vocational  Technical  Iiistitute. 

Both  Minnesota  ahd  Wisconsin  have  very  strong  postsecondary 
vocational  technical  systenjis  and  they're  not  dissinaiLar,  and  while 
Vm  certainly  not  authorized  to  Bpe£^  for  the  folks  in  Wisconcsin, 
nor  actually  for  the  other  AVTFs  jm  the  State  of  Minnesota,  I 
^  think  that  the  kind jof  remarks  that  1  will  make,  although  rather 
general,  generic  in  nature,  *  would  Jbe  representative  of  concerns 
that  thev  have.  ^ 

We  have  33  AWfs  in%his  State  and  about  32,(Wstudents  cj^r- 
rently  attending  pa&teecondary  vocational  technical  schools,  ,so  if  s 
a  substantial  percentage  of  our  educational  population  that  is  con- 
cerned  about  grai^te  needs  that  they  need  to  attend  postsecondary 
systems.  ^jt^ 

Since  1980,  fiscal  1980,  the  percentage  of  tuition  and  fees  cdvemi 
by  Federal  funds  has  steadily  decreased.  If  we  use  Rochestw-  as  an 
e:icaniple  to  illustrate  this  point,  66  percent  of  the  tuition  fe^  col- 
lected were  covered  by  Federal  awards  to  students.  In  fiscal  1983, 
the  percentage  covered  has  dropped  to  44  percent,  and  that's  a  net 
decrease  that  is  fairly  substantial. 

In  fiscal  1985,  the  maximum  combination  of  Federal  and  State 
grants  that  a  student  wiU  fate  able  to  receive  at  an  ATVI  is  about 
$1,874,  and  this  is  a  5-percent  increase  ovet  fiscal  1984,  ' 

However,  the  tuition  alone  in  this  State  will  increase  by  26  per- 
cent. Obviously  it  isn't  goipg  to  cover. 

In  fiscal  1983,  ^gain  using  statistiical  data  from  Rochester,  59  per- 
cent of  the  students  who  applied  for  financial  aid  reported  a  family 
income  of  less  than  ?12,000,  and  it's  a  concern  to  us  that  th^se  stu- 
dents are  not  able  to  get  increased  Federal  grant  money^  they  will 
be  .  faced  with  heavy  loan  obligations  or  p^^sably  bea)me  discour- 
aged  and  not  complete  their  education. 

We  therefore  agree  that  the  Pell  grants  need  to  be  increased  to 
keep  up  wikh  rising  cc«ts  of  education  and  there  should  be  less  em- 
phasis on  loans  for  lower  income  students. 

We  are  also  qoncerned^about  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram and  its  effect  upon  the  independent  student.  While  we  under- 
stand the  desire  to  enhance  the  integrity  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
gram by  requiring  all  students  to  undergo  a '  needs  test  to  '^eter-" 
mine  ehgibility^  we  are  concerned  about  tiie  impact  that  this  could 
have  upon  the  independent  student. 

Under  the  present  method  by  which  financial  need  is  deter- 
mined, independent  students  are  expected  to  contribute  almost  all 
of  their  incomes  toward  the  cost  of  their  education  and  this  means 
that  the  independent  students  do  not  have  the  same  access  to  fi- 
nancial aids  ^hat  dependent  students  have, 

^  Oftentimes  the  guaranteed  student  loan  is  the  only  type  of  aid 
these  students-  are  able  to  receive,  and  in  many  cases  it  has  k^pant 
the  difference  whether  or  not  the  independent  student  js  able  to 
pursue  his  education. 
Using  fiscal  1983  data  again  from  Rochester,  87  percent  of  the 
,  indepefjdent  students  had  a|i  e:|:pected  family  income  for  the  year 


of  less  than  $12,D{)0  and  most  of  those  students  did  not  qualify  for 
grants.  * 

If  we  are  to  use  the  same  needs  base  concept  that  ia  presently 
being  U9ed  on  other  types  of  financial  aids,  thie  independent  stu- 
dent would  be  unable  to  receive  any  type  of  aid. 

For  example,  independent  students  with  incomes  of  less  than 
$12,000  under  the  need-based  concept  would  be  expects  to  contrib- 
ute  approximately  $9,000  toward  their  education,  which  in  most 
cases  is  not  possible  for  them  to  do.  This  means  they  would  not  be 
eli^ble  for  a  loan,  and  without  a  loan  they, simply  don't  see  how 
they  can  attend  the  institutes. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  complexity  of  the  reguilatory  and 
awarding  process.  In  order  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  students, 
we  feel  th^t  it  is  essential  that  the  r^^ulatoty  -^md  awarding  proc- 
ess be  simplified  to  relieve  tibe  burden  placed  on  financial  aids  ad- 
ministrators and  by  so  doing  it  will  enable  adininistrators  to  get 
awartis  out  io  the  students  in  a  more  timely  fashionv 

Finally,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  block  *  grant  prc^am  whicli  would 
give  the  financial  aids  administrator  grieatei:^  flexibility  and  control 
in  meeting  the  students'  individtxal  and  unique  ne^.  Peclsions 
could  then  be  made  at  the  campus  level,  thereby  savin[g  students 
weeks  of  valuable  tim^  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  awaiting 
award  decisions.  ^ 

"We  ask  you  to  study  these  comments  as  you  formulate  recom- 
mendations for  legislative  action. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  I  want  also  to  say  that  as  director  of  the 
school  I  do  not  deal  specifically  with  students,  but  Jjeing  of  sound 
mind  I  did  bring  someone  along— Mr.  Me  Hc^an,  will  you  raise 
your  hand— and  he  will  deal  witix  specific  questions  during  the  day 
as  they  come  up.  " 

Mr.  Pknny*  Thank  you,  Dr.  Harwood* 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Charles  Harwood  follows;]  ^ 

PViXPAMSD  BTXntMXNT  Ot  Vu.  QaAKUES  £L  HiUWOOP,  £)lR];CtX)K,  RoCHXffnCil  AUA 

VocATiONAirT«cH>acAx.  iK^nwr* 

»  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  studenU  attending  Minneeota  Area  Vocational- 
Technical  Inatitut66«  to  exprew  bur  concetm  t^t  student  finiu^dal  aids  have  Bot 
kept  pace  with  the  rising  coats  X)f  vocational-technical  education.  ^ 

Since  FY80  the  percentage  of  tuition  and  f0tm  covered  by  fe^ral  funding  has 
steadily  decreased.  In  FY80  the  total  amouBt  of  tuition  and  feee  collected  from  stu* 
dente  attending  AVTI's  was.  11,466,073/  pr  .1^%  .pf  the  co<^  of  tuition  and  fe^. 
Three  yeai«  later,  in  FYSS  the  tuition  and  fees  collected  from  students  totaled 
$2,910,798;  while  the  total  federal  funda  received  by  student*  waa  $1,781,0&4,  oi;  61% 
of  the  cost  of  tuition  and  fees.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  uae  my  own  AVTI  at  Rochester  to  further  illustrate  this  point.  In 
FY80  tuition  and  feee  collected  waa  $339,000:  of  which  66%  waa  covered  by  federal 
awards  to  students.  In  FY8S  the  percentage  covered  by  fe^al  funds  dropped  to 
44%.  As  you  will  note,,  there  has  been  a  net  decrease  in  the  amount  of  federal  aid 
received  by  our  students- 

In  FYS5  maximum  combination  of  Pell  and  state  grant*  that  a  student  will  be 
able  to  receive  at  an  AVTI  will  be  $1,874.  This  is  a  5%  increase  over  FY84.  Howev- 
er, tuition  alone  for  fiieae  students  will  increase  by  26%  (from  $4.40  per  day  to  $5*60 
'  per  dayX 

In  FV  S3,  again  using  statistical  data  from  pur  own  institute,  59%  of  all  students 
who  applied  for  Hnancial  aid  reported  a  family  inooma  of  lew  than  $12,000.  It  ia  <^ 
deep  concern  to  us  that  if  these  students  are  not  able  to  get  increased  federal  grant 
monies  thai  they  will  be  faced  with  a  heavy  loan  debt  upon  graduation^  or  worse 
yet,  will  become  discouraged  and  not  complete  their  education. 
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We  therefor*  strongly  agree  with  Itepneftentative  Simon  that  Pell  graiite  need  to 
be  increaaed  to  keep  up  with  the  rising  cost*  of  education,  and  that  there  should  be 
less  emphasis  placed  on  loans  for  the  lower  income  student. 

We  are  also  concerned  gfeout  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program  and  its  effect 
on  the  independent  student.  While  we  understand  Representative  Synon's  deeire  to 
enhance  the  int^rity  of  the  student  loan  program,  by  requiring  alvitudents  to  un- 
detip  a  needs  ie^  to  determine  eligibility,  we  are  concerned  about  the  impact  this 
could  have  on  the  independent  student. 

Under  Uniform  Methodology— method  by  which  financial  need  i»  determined— in- 
dependent students  are  expected  to  contribute  almost  all  of  their  income %)wards 
the  coet  of  their  education.  This  means  that  independent -students  do  not  have  the 
same  access  to  financial  aids  that  dependent  stu&nts  have.  Oftej^timeif.  a  guaran- 
teed student  loan  is  the  only  type  of  aid  these  students  are  able  to  r^eive,  and  in 
many  cases,  has  Ineant  the  difference  between  an  independent  student  Dcing  able  to 
pursue  an  ed^ication  or  not.  VtUng  PY83  data  from  my  own  Institution.  87%  of  ^e 
independent  students  had  an.  expected  family  income  for  year  of  less  thajj 
$12,000.  Most  of  those  students  did  not  qualify  for^ants.  , 

If  we  were  to  use  the  same  need-based  concept  that  we  are  pr^ntly  usinjg  on 
other  typas  of  financial  aids,  the  independent  student  would  be  unaWe  to  receive 
any  type  of  aid.  For  example,  independent  students  with  an  income  of  less  than 
$Jz,0(X),  under  the  Uniform  Mefthodology  Concept,  would  be  expected  tol26ntribute. 
approximately  $9,000  toward  their,  education,  which,  in  most  cases,  is  just  not  possi- 
ble for  theoi  to  do,  Tliis  iiieans  that  they  would  not  be  eligible  for  a  loan.  Without 
that  loan,  we  do  not  see  how  they  could  meet  their  ^ucational  costs,         .  ^ 

Wfi^  are  concerned  about  the  5%  origination  fee'  for  student  loans.  We  feel  thatch* 
fee  mak^  less  money  available  to  th&  student  and  therefore  are  in  favor  of  the  priy 
posal  to  eliminate  it.  \  X  * 

We  anj  concerned  about  the  cpmplexity  of  the  r^latory  and  awarding  process. 
In  order  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  students,  we  feel  that  it  is  ^sential  that  the 
regulatory  and  awarding  process  be  simplified  to  relieve  the  burden  placed  on  fman- 
cial  aid  administrators.  By  so  doing,  it  will  enable  administrators  to  get  awards  out 
to  student*,  in  a  timely  fashion.  \,  .  .  ' 

Lastly,  we  are  in  favor  of  a  block  grant  program  which  would  give  the  financial 
aid  administrators  greater  flexibility  and  control  in  meeting  students'  individual 
and  unique  needs.  Decisions  could  then  be  made  at  the  campus  level  thereby  saving 
students  weeks  of  valuable  time  which  would  otherwise  be  spent  awaiting  award  de- 
cisions. 

In  summary,  we  would  ask  your^  consideration  of  the  following  as  you  study  and 
formulate  recommendations  for  legislative  action.  • 

(1)  Federal  grants  have  not  kept  pace  with  rising  4>ducationai.  costs  and  urge  that 
Pell  grant  monies  be  increased  to  cloee  the  gap. 

(2)  Loan  consolidation  and  a  flexible  repayment  plan  ^  sound  concepts  and 
should  be  adopted. 

(3)  The  use  of  a  needs  test  for  independent  students  should  be  carefully  studied  ^ 
as  to  tnake  sure  that  truly  needy  students  are  not  denied  access  to  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  pro-am. 

(4)  The  regulatory  and  awarding  process  should  be  simplified  to  insure  that 
awards  are  made  to  students  in  a  timely  fashion. 

The^  block  grant  jHX5gram  as  proposed  by  Ri&prestmtativi?  Simon  should  be 
adopted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  AVTFs,  we  thank  you  for  allowing  us  the  opportunity 

to  provide  you  with  this  testimony. 

.Mr.  Pennv.  One  df  the  concerns  that  was  expressed  both  by 
Brother  Clifford  and  now  by  j^ikx,  Dr.  Harwood,  has  to  do  with  the 
process  un^er  which  we  make  the  awards  and  both  of  you  ex- 
pressed concern  about  the  heed  to  make  it  more  systematic  and 
ehminate  some  of  the  complexity  and  the  regulatory  burden. 

Do  either  of  you  want, to  share  with  me  some  suggestions  as  to— 
imore  specific  suggestions  as  to  how  we  can  deal  with  that,  or  if  you 
want  lo  refer  to  your  financial  aids  directors  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, that's  fine  as  well. 


STATEMENT  OF  BRO.  PAUli  GRASS,  VICE  PRESIDENT  FOR  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, ST,  MARY*S  COLLEGE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  CHRIS 
HEITING,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID,  ST.  MARITS  COLIJEGE 

Brother  Geass.  Vm  Bra  Paul  Grass,  vice  president  for  adminis- 
tratioc,  St  Mary's  CioUe^e,  and  Chris  Heitiiig  is  dirwtor  erf  ^^lan* 
cial  aid  at  St.  Mary^s  College,  . 

The  comment  ^ut  ynpn^vement  of  the  system,  one  suggestion 
in  Brother  Peter's  testimony  was  to  make' the  Pell  Grant  Program  > 
campus  based,  as  are  the  present  NI^L,  SEOG,  and  work^tudy, 
and  to  streamline  ,  the  timing  of  the  awards  and  the  packaging  of 
the  awards,  of  cour^^,  if  Pell  and  SEOG  continue  to  be  separate 
grant  prc^rams.       /  , 

A  second  point  was  the  qu^ion  of  the  master  calendar  which  is 
already  in  the  authqrizati^^  bill  and  holding  to  it— publishing  it  is 
one  thing  but  holding  to  it  is-another*  * 

A  third  is  the  question  of  ac^untability.  If  there  is  a  mandatory 
validation  proc^  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  campus  administra- 
tore-^that  is,  the  dout  is  there  for  Uxs  campus  administtators  to 
validate  the  family  financial  information  pr^umably  through  the 
use  of  the  prior  ,  yearV  Federal  income  tax  report,  which  is  a 
common  practice/ in  a  number  of  programs,  if  that  validation  is 
consolidated  in  the  campus  administrator's  oSice  and  extends  to  all 
thi^  programs,  that  includes  the  consistency  and  the  reliability  of 
the  prc^am  and  it,  also  gives  the  campus  director  of  financial  aid  a 
very  sure  grousid  for  dealing  with  afl  of  tihe  questions  that  arise 
about  eligibility  and  complaints  and  the  faimass  issue  and  aU  of 
that. 

There  might  be  a  couple  of  other  points  that  

Ms;  HKmNG.  Was  your  qu^tion  concerning  the  way  the  pro- 
grams are  fujbded,.the  formulas  that  are  currently  In  place  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  awards  the  schools  receive?  That  would  be  a 
very  complicated  issue* 

I  Sgree  with  Brother  PauFs  comments.  If  theaoffice  of  financial 
aid  people  taking  responsibility  for  doing  the  validation  would 
allow  us  U>  use  the  Pell  Grant  Prc^^  as  a  campus-based  pro- 
gram, I  believe  that  could  reduce  the  cost  of  the  program  so  that 
we  in  i\\Th  would  be  able  to  spend  more  money  in  tne  program,  so  I 
strongly  agree  with  that' particular  point. 

I  thin^i  consistency  needs  to  be  applied  to  all  programs  to  all 
types  of.  institutions.  That  may  help  assur^*  that  as  "welL  That  ^ 
would  be  one  other  point  I  would  like  to  make. 

Mr.  pKNisrv.  Dr.  Harwood,  do  you  want  to  have  your  financial  aid 
.director  speak? 

STATEMENT  ^F  DALE  HOGAN,  COORDINATOR  FOR  STUDENT 
PiJRSONNEL  SERVICES,  ROCHESTER  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECH- 
?«ICAL  INSTITtJTE 

/Mr.  HoGAN.  Yes;  Fm  mle  Hc^ati,  the  coordinator  for  student 
personnel  services  and  I  think  much  of  what  we  ^ould  have  to  say 
has  alreadv  b^n  said. 

I  would  like  to  point  out,  however,  that  the*  timeliness  of  getting 
money  to  the  institutions*  has  indeed  been  a  problem  and  me  fapt 
that  it  seems  Uke  we^re  constantly  faced  with  this,  that  we^re  won- 
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dering  are  we  goiiig  to  have  enough  money  at  this  particular  time 
to  make  the  Pell  grants  that  are  supposed  to  be  out  on  a  specific 
date  and  also  as  far  as  students  are  concerned  I  think  it  has  some 
definite  bearing  on  them.  I  think  th<^  kinds  of  pressures  do  not 
neted  to  be  brought  on  the  students-  (  \ 

The  other  tmng,  at  the  hearings  this  afternoon  we  will  have 
people  that  represent  specifically  the  offices  of  financial  aids  and 
those  people  deal  with  students  on  a  daily  basis  and  I  feel  Hiot  they 
would  have  much  more  to  ^y  about  .this  than  I  would. 

Mr.  Pknny.  Brother  Paul.  * 

Brother  Grass.  One  comment  about  the  block  grant  approach 
which  seems  to  be  an  idea  for  streamlining  administration.  If  irs 
used  for  Jhat  purix>se  and  gives  the  campus  administrators  the 
'    ability  to^^shift  funds  in  some  appropriate  percentage  or  proportion 
•         among  loan  work  and  grant,  that's  fine. 

If  it  becomes  an  avenue  by  which  either  in  the  legislative  author- 
ization or  in  the  appropriations  proc^  the  amoimta  now  designat- 
ed for  individual  programs  are  shrunk  kto  one  blodk  gra^t  pro-. 
.  ^  gram,  then  that^has  the  oppwite  effect,  because  what,  you  have  as 
the  advantage  of  separate  funding  of  certain  programs  might  be 
lost  if  iJie  block  grant  r^uits  m  a  shrinking  of  the  total  appropria- 
tion.  '      ^   ^  ^  ^ 

V  ,  Mr.  Penny.  Your  argument  is  more  campus  control  over  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  fimds  and^not  elimination  of  the  individual  finan- 
cial aid  programs. 

Brother  Ghass.  Right. 

Mr.  Penny.  In  that  respect,  your'  su^^tion~and  I  think  Broth- 
er Clifford  referred  to  that  in  his  testimony  as  well— is  that  pro- 
grams were  designed  with  specific  purposes  in  mind  and  that  you 
have  a  need  to  meet  and  the  block  grant  approach  doesn't  allow  us 
to  respond  to  those  needs  as  weU  as  keeping^he  mission  of  the  in^ 
dividual  programs  intact. 

I  also  want  to  find  out  a  bit  about  your  experience  with  what  we 
have  called  for  lack  of  a  better  term  nontraditional  students. 

There's  a  big  change  going  on  on  our  campuses  the  last  several 
years.  We're  finding  more  adults  comir^  back  to  pick  up  additional 
courses  or  a  higher  degree/ Rather  than  moving  through  on  a  4- 
year  track  and  thtn  directly  on  into  graduate  work,  if  that's  their 
plan,  many  people  are  first  of  all  takiiig  more  tJaan  4  years  to  com- 
plete their  education  and  then  waiting  a  period  of  time  before  tJbey 
do  come  back.  Others,  either  because  they  raise  a  family  or  have 
other  job  obligations,  decide  not  to  even  "begin  pursuing  academic 
training  or  vocational  training  until  they're  in  their  late  twenties 
or  thirties  and  it's  changing  the  makeup  of  our  student  population 
at  every  institution. 

Some  of  Jhe  comments  that  you've  already  made  dealt  with  the 
uniqueness  of  trying  to  meet  the  financial  aid  needs  of  those  non- 
traditional  students. 

Here  again  I'm  asking  for  more  specificity,  if  you  would,  as  to 
how  you  believe  we  might  be  able  to  respond,  which  particular  fi- 
nancial aid  programs  are  best  designed  to  meet  those  needs  or 
what  new  approach  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  HoGAN.  Congr^man  Penny,  I  would  say  as  far  as  AVTI  stu- 
dents are  concerned  that  we  are  definitely  seeing  more  students 
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that  are  of  an  oilier  age.  Each  year  the  average  age  of  students  a'^ 
tending  AVTI's  in  Minnesota  has  been  constantly  going  up,  and 
many  of  those  people  I  think  that  we  see  are  coming  back  into  the 
labor  force,  after  having  been  out  for  soriie  time.  They  are  people 
who  have  been  displaced  as  a  result  of  either  economy  shutdowns 
or  because  of  industries  that  have  moved,  or  they  have  skills  which . 
do  not  help  them  to  be  well  employed  for  today's  market,  smdj 
they're  the  ones  that  arfi  comir^  back  to  us.  .  *  ' 

Just  yesterday  I  talked  virith  a  man  who  is  43  years  of  age  that  is 
now  coming  back  for  new  skills.  .These  people  are  very  difficult  to 
fund. 

We  look  at  large  debts  as  far  as  loans  are  concerned.  I  think  you 
can  realize  that  a  person  that  age  is  just  not  going  to  be  able  .to  get 
into  a^Federai  loan  program  and  be  able  to  pay  it  off  in  the  years 

ahead.  ^  •  , 

I  think  that  the  grant  area  is  the  biggest  area^r  that  particular 
type  of  person.  •  ' "  * 

I  think  the  other  thing  that  we  see  are  many  women  coming 
back  into  the  labor  force.  I  think  it  is  well  known  that  divorce 
rates  in4hi8  country  are  up,  and  as  a  result  many  females  have  to 
try  to  support  a  family,  try  to  learn  some  new  skills,  update#ie 
skills  that  they  may  have,  and  try  to  get  off—if  I  may  usenhe 
term— AFDC.  There  are  many  people  that  I've  talked  to  that  do 
not  want  to  b^  on  that  and  yet  they  are  forced  to,  and  if  we  cannot 
in  some  way  find  funds  with  which  to  meet  their  needs,  these 
people  are  going  to  continue  to  be  on  AFDC  and  ^welfare  and  that 
to  me  is  a  total  waste  of  humanity.  It's  degradation  to  human 

beings.iU  %      '  -  .       i-  1 

Dr.  SiWiK-  Congressman  Penny,  you  asked  the  question  of  the 
nontraditional  student.  It  has  certainly  been  our  experience  at 
Winona  State  University  that  ever-increasing  numbers  of  our  popu- 
lation, both  on  c^pus  and  in  our  regional  outreach  are  older 
people.  They  are  people  for  the  reasons  that  you,  Congressman 
Penny,  articulated  and  the  other  testimony  provided.  They  are 
older  people  who  for  one  reason  or  another  did  not  chot^  or  coiild 
not  go  on  to  post  secondary  education  and  now  feel  that  in  this  in- 
formation age  that  we're  living  in  where  the  coin  of  the  realm  or 
the  key  to  opportunity  is  to  know  soinething  and  to  have  some  kind 
of  specialized  training  is  to  go  back  to  school,  and  more  and  more 
of  these  people  are  doing  that. 

We  had  a  75-percent  increase  in  our  off-campus  course  produc- 
tion and  most  of  thc«e  people  are  people  like  the,  people  we  were 
describing.  '  ,  t>j 

In  terms  of  what  kind  of  support  program  is  best  for  them,  i  d 
like  to  dazzle  you  vnth  my  understanding  of  that  but  I  can  t.  I  d 
like  Mr.  Bob  Leitzau,  who  is  our  director  of  financial  aids,  to  make 
some  comm'ents  regarding  funding  of  the  older  population. 

STATEMENT  OF  BOB  LEITZAU,  DIRECTOR  OF  FLVANCIAL  AIDS, 
WINONA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr,  Leitzau.  Thank  you.  I  would  agree  with  many  of  the  com- 
ments that  Dale  has  made.  As  you  know,  now  the  Pell  grant, 
SEOG,  and  DSO  programs  and  work-study  do  allow  for  funding 
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half-time  students.  What  that  means  is  that  student  has  to  at  our 
institution  take  six  cr^ts  or  more.  .  . 

There  are  no  programs  to  date,  however,  that  will  help  fund  the 
student  who  takes  less  than  six  credits  or  le^  than  a  half-time 
course  load.  '  « 

I  think  these  are  really  the  students  that  we're  looking,  at.  I'm' 
not  so  sure  that  perhaps  we're  not  talking  a  different  program  or 
cUfferent  programs,  if  we're  going  to  get  at  tlje  business  of  funding 
these  many  casea^of  older  students,  students  who  take  one  or  two 
classes  per  quarter.  Many  times  they  are  evening  studeiits.  Many 
times4hey  are  Saturday-ty^  students.  "  ■ 

The  State  of  Minnesota  do^ss  have  a  .part-time  grant  program 
which  some  of  these  students  can  be  funded,  but  right  now,  as  I 
mentioned,  the  Federal  programs  limit  funding  only  to  half-time  or 
better.  , 

^  I  think  it  has  to  be  addressed  because  we  are  seeing  more  and 

more  of  this,  not  only  £t  our  institution  but  at  the  vocational  tech- 
nical institutes  and  at  your  private  colleges  as  well. 

Thank  you.-  .    ~  '    /     .  ,  ^. 

'  Brother  Cufforu-  Bro.  Peter  Clifford  from  St  Mary's  College!" 

Our  definition  of  the  nontraditjonal  student  might  be  somewhat 
.  different  from  .Congressman  Penny's.  We  are  a  residential  college 
br  definition  and  most  of  our  students  live  on  campus.  However, 
we  do  run  a  graduate  program  off  campus.  It  currently  anrolls 
almost  400- students  and  under  any  definition  I't  would  be  nontradi- 
tional.       *,  •  ♦  / 

It  is  a  service  to  people  who  in  this  day  and  age  find  themselves 
.with  a  need  for  credentialing  that  they  wer6  not  able  to  get  as  un- 
dergraduatie  students,  such  as  nurse  anesthetists,  some  of  the  coun- 
seling^ people,  or  people  who  found  themselves  bypas^  by  the 
technical  age  to  which  we  have  come  and  who  find  that  they  niust 
have  a  new  kind  of  education  if  they  are  to  move  ahead. 

We  have  prt^ams  like  our  himian  sservices  and  health  manage- 
ment which  is  a  completely  computerized  one.    -  ^ 

The  problem  for  those  students  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  non- 
traditional  student  described  for  the  undergraduate  level  in  the 
sense  that  these  are  people  who  are  out  in  the  working  world, 
nmny  of  them  with  families,  and  they  are  putting  on  themselves  an 
added  burden  in  an  institution  Hke  St.  Mary's  of  close  to  or  be- 
tween $5,000  and  $7,000  for  this  upgrading  of  their  education. 

The  word  that  we  keep  getting  back  froth  them  is  that  this  is 
something  that  they  have  to  do  but  the  burden  is  getting  insupport- 
able. V 

Perhaps  Brother  Paul  would  have  more  to  add  to  that 

Mr.  GuNDBRSON.  First  of  aU,  I  was  intr^ed  by  the  suggestion 
.  that  Pell  grants  ought  to  be  campus-based.  Do  you  suggest  each 
campus  would  have  the  right  to  make  their  own  eligibility  require- 
ments, or  are  .you  simply  saying  that  under  a  uniform  set  of  stand- 
ards they  would  simply  be  administered  at  each  campus? 

Brother  Grass.  Congressman,  my  remarks  were  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  it  would  be  a  need  base  component  using  the  uni- 
form methodology. 

^  Mr,  GuNDKRsoN.  Second,  one  of  the  things  I  appreciated  from 
Brother  Clifford's  remarks  was  the.  discussion  of  scholarships. 
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One  of  the  great  difficulties  we  have  in  detennini|ig  finai^cial 
need  is  it's  almost  impossible  for  us  to  get  any  idea  of  What  is  avail- 
able in  terms  of  endovyments  and  scholarships  Uiat  are  handed  out 
'to  meet  part  of  that  need.  Yet  looking  at  your  testimony  /I  was 
unable  to  determine  exactly  what  percent  scholarships  are/ of  the 
total  package  of  student  fmanciai'assistanc©  at;  your  college./includ- 
ing  guj^ranteed  student  loans,  and  everything  else.  J  >  , 

Can  you  givey'us  an  idea- and      you  think  they  are  t^ical  or 
■  atypical?  .  ,      '  , 

Brother  .Pa>l.  I'll  givQ  some  of  the  technical  mforma^on.  When 
we  say  scholarships  and  grants,  we  are  reany.talking  al^ut  a  n^- 
based  program.  Of  the  amoupt  of  scholarships  and  grants  funded 
.  directly  Uy  St.  Mary's— and  most  of  this,  inddentaUy,7iot  from  en- 
dowment but  from  current  operations— of  approximately  a  million 
dollars  in  3t.  Mary's  fuiids,  less  than  "40,000  would  be  nonneed 
based  so,  first  cJf  ail,  the^  aSre  needcbased  fUnds  that  are  adminis- 
/.  tered  as  a  package  using  the  same  uniform  raetliodoic^  in  packag- 
ing the  institutional  scholarships  and  grants  £iiong  with  Pell  and 
SEOG  and  the  State  grants.        '  .       /     ^f.  . 

It's  typical  for  a  college  to  have  a  policy  on  the  Ajackagmg  of  stu- 
dent aid.  It  might  be  that  50  or  60  percent  of  the  student's  need 
would  be  met  in  the  form  of  gift  aid;  that  is,  a'^ant  or  a  scholar- 
ship, and  that  would  be  governmental  and  institutional  funds. 
The  other  40  percent  or  30  percent  would  be  self-help,  which  is  a 
■  ,  combination' of  the  loan,  again  most  of  that  Federal  or  State  guar- 
anteed, and  work  studies.  / 

Every  institution  Has  a  packaging  policy  that's  baSed  on  some 
combination  of  those  components.  In  our  case,  it  might  be  that  an 
institution  will  give  a  higher  proportion  of  ^ft  aid;  that  is,  grants 
or  scholarships,  to  students  who  have  a  higher  academic  record 
\     '  coming  in  from  high  school  or  the  prior  y^ar  in  school,  so  that  in  >^ 
^       the  case  of  St.  Mary's,  for  example,  a  student  might  receive  70  per-  ' 
'  •    cent  of  the  i?,eed  in  the  form'^of  scholarshiEfe  and  grants  and  30  per- 
cent in  the  form  of  a  loan  and  work.       -  /  ,   ,     v.l'  • 
The  question  of  need  base  versus  r^erit  base  scholarsiup  is 
•      coiriing  to  the  fore  again  among  many  colleges  and  universities  be-  ,  , 
cause  of  iiT  some  'cases  the  corapetitioiV  for  high  quality  students 
and  in  other  cases  as  a  substitute  for  d^lining  pool  of  funding  for 
our  own  scholarship  and  grant  program^.                  ,  , 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  The  discussions  oii  nontraditional  students'  m 
testimony  we've  had  earlier  in  Washington  indicated  that  one  of 
the  problems  we  have  with  the  noiitraditional  students  is  that 
present  Pell  grant  eligibility  is  only  t,6  the  compl^ion  of  the  bacca- 
laureate degree.  If  you  are  contJnuing  either  graduate  or  under- 
graduate work  after  you've  received/ a  baccalaureate  degree  you  re  ^ 
ineligible  for  a  Pell  grant.  .  , 

,  At  a  time  of  limited  funds,  should  that  or  should  that  not  be 

changed?  /       ,  ,  . 

Mr.  Leitzau.  We  don't  really  hstve  a  I&rge  graduate  program  at 
Winona  State  •  University,  but  my/ own  feeling  would  be  that  in  a 
time  of  limited  resources  as  yoi^'ve  mentioned  that  I  think  the 
target  should  be. first-degree  studjfents  or  students  who  have  not^yet 
received  their  bachelors  degrees.^ 
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This,  however,  I  think  could  change  "down  the  future  as  we  see 
students  receiving  d^ees  in  certain  areas  and  having  to  go  back 
to  school  to  retrain  for  a  different  job,  so  to  speak. 

We  have  some  of  those  tyfa^  now.  I  think  you; are  going  to  see 
more  in  the  future.  Howevfer,  at  the  present  time  my  thinking 
woulff  be  that  the  funds  sh(kild  bT tai^eted  to  the  first  degree  stu- 
dents. .  •  .  , 

Brother  Paul.  Congressman  Gunderson,  I  think  there  have  been 
some  ideas  brought  forth  whereby  the  older,  students,  and  you're 
talkmg  about  someone  who  has  a  ba\:helors  degree  which  presum- 
ably gives  a  person  a  greater  earning  power  or  lifetime  earning 
power,  investing  in  the  person  in  some  way,  perKape  through 
grants  because  that's  the  immediate  need,  imn^jediate  cash,  invest- 
ing in  the  person  who  will  then  have  an  even  higher  economic  po- 
tenUal  as  well  as  therefore  taxpaying  potential  and  tying  that  in 
somehow  m  relation  to  taxlaw  or,  similarly,  a  person  might  invest 
in  a  business  the  G«vemment  -in  effect  invests  in  a -citizen  and 
there  are  certain  ways  of  projecting  out  a  return  on  that  invest- 
ment in  terms  of  additional  tax  revenue  or  even  a  method  of  repay-  ^ 
ment,  lifetime,  repayment,  of  an  initial  grant  through  some  use  of 
the  earnings,  the  taxable  earnings  that  might  be  very  complicated 
to  administer,  but  that's  really  what  the  countiy  is  doing— invest- 
ing m  lifelong  potential  and  productivity  of  people  at  a  time  when 
the  education  is  needed  but  their  own  economic  ability  to  pay  for  it 
is  very  liifiited: 

Mr.^iuNDEKSON.  I  have  one  last  question  and,  if  you  don%  have 
the  answer  at  hand,  just  drop  us  a  note  uni^  it's  a  lot  of  time  to 
put^is  together,  but  I'm  hoping  that  you  might  have  this  already 
calculated.  «  . 

Do  you  have  an  average  debt  load  for  graduates?  Do  you  'have  a 
statistic  of  the  average  debt  load  for  graduates  from  each  of  your 
institutions? 

If  you  do,  I  would  like  it,  if  you've  got  it,  but  if  not  here.  send  it. 
li  you  don  t  have  it  at  all,  and  it  takes  a  lot  of  work  don't  worry 
about  it.  I  just  wanted  a  feel  for  the  three  different  types  of  institu- 
tions represented  on  this  panel  as  to  what  the  debt  load  is  when 
those  students  leave  college.  "  -r  * 

Ms.  Heiting.  For  our  graduate  students  in  a  normal  2-year  pro- 
gram,  my  best  estimate  ig  that  75  percent  of  them  borrow  the  max- 
imum posaiWe  through  Ihe  guaranteed  student  loan,  which  will  be'  -\ 
?5,000  per  year.  J 

Ourciindergraduate  students,  using  a  comijination  of  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  and  national  direct  student  loan  programs  are 
currently  runnir^g  pt  around  $6,500  average  loan  debt  in  a  4-year 
period. 

Mr.  LE1T2AU.  At  Winona  State,  I  don't  have  that  information 
with  me.  Congressman,  but  I  can  certainly  get  it  and  will  be  happy 
to  send  it  to  you,  both  through  our  national  direct  loan  program 
and  through  our  guaranteed- loan  program.  ' 

We  are  a  relatively  low-cost  institution  compared  to  some  of  your 
independent  schools,  so  our  loan  debt  wouldn't  be  quite  as  high  but 
1 11  be  happy  to  send  that  to  you. 

Mif.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Bob. 
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Dr.  Hakwood.  The  saipe  with  our  situation.  We'll  send^you  that 
datA. 

Mr.  Pknny.  Thank  you,  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  that -informa- 
tion is  incorporated  into  the  committee  r€c«>r^^  ; 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  yoa  for  your  MJpaentations  tliis  morning.  It 
has  been  very  helpful  to  lis.         -*         .       ^        \     .  . 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  we  have  a  vanety  of  mstitutions  m 
this  part  of  Minnesota  and  I  have  often  said  that  if  somehow  the 
commit^  develop  a  higher  education  reauthorization  bill 
based  on  the  testimony  from  the  various  schools  in  this  district  and 
the  biU  satisfies  the  various  schdols  in  this  district  %a^-!fly^ 
probably  be  r^it  for  the  entire  Nation.  -  Mpi     >  ^ 

What  v^e  have  tried  to  do  is  put  together  a  good  nii»|jWp^ny 
throughout  the  program  today  so  that  each  of  thoee^mOTmiona 
was  well  represented  arid  we  wanted  to  start,it  off  with  spokesper- 
sons for  the  private  colleges  and  public  coll«^es  and  another  for  the 
AVn  sysjeros,  and  though  we  don't  bavet  someone  from  each  and 
every  institution  in  the  district  represented  on  the  panel  through- 
out today's  program,  it  is  simply  because  t^re  wasn  t  enough  time 
to  fit  them  all  on  and  we  tried  in  the  instances  where  ^e  couldn  t- 
get  someone  from  each  institution  to  at  least  have  someone  who 
could  speak  for  that  type  of  institution.  With  that  testimony,  I' 
tbink  we're  going  to  have  some  very  broad-based  advice  to  take 
back  with  us. 

You  are  right,  Dr.  Clifford,  that  things  are  on  a  fast  track,  at 
least  in  the  HoUSe,  on  this  higher  education  authorisation  bill,  but 
I  think,  at  least  my  expectation  is,  that  this  is  a  situation  of  hurry 
up  and  wait,  and  for  that  reason  we  wanted  to  make  sure  that  we 
got  the  testimony  from  as  many  institutions  as  possible  so  we  could 
^e  that  into  account  as  we  revise  the  bill  that's  before  us  now. 

We  may  move  on  a  faster  track  in  the  House  in  terms  of  passing 
it  in  our  subcommittee  and  in  the  ftill  committee  but  I  don't  think 
we  will  see  final  action  on  the  bill  until  probably  next  year  so 
there  will  be  other  opportunities  for  us  to  get  additional  advice  and 
to  make  refinements  in  the  bill  as  months  go  by. 

Thank  you  again  for  participating  in  this  morning  s  program,  ^ 

The  next  witness  will  be  Dr.  Richard  Hawk,  chairman  of  the 
Higher  Education  Assistance  Foundation,  and  I  also  want  to  call 
forward  Archie  Chelseth,  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  pf 
the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board.  ^ 

Thank  yoU  both  for  being  with  us  this  monung.  Dr.  Hawk,  if  you 
can  start  things  off  and  then,  Archie,  if  you'll  follow  him  immedi- 
ately with  your  testimony. 

Again,  as  I  mentioned  to  the  previous  panelists,  all  of  your  testi- 
mony, all  of  your  written  testimony  and  the  other  documents  that 
you  want  to  submit  for  the  record  .  wiU  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record,  so  you  can  proceed  as  you  wish  with  your  oral  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  RICHAK»  C.  HAWK.  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  FOt^iDATjSN 

Dr.  Hawk.  Thank  you  very  much.  \  ^ 

During  the  11  years  in  which  I  had  some  responsibility  for  post 
secondary  education  policy  in  Minnesota,  I  had  the  opportiiMty  of 
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wc^king  with  ^  great  many  student  leaders,  and  I  must  say  that 
the  work  with  Tim  Penny  as  a  student  leader  was  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  and  constructive  of  all  of  those  experiences  and  it  has 
been  a  great  source  of  gratification  to  me  to  see  Congressman 
Penny  emerge  as  a  very  able  U.S.  Congressman,  and  I'm  sure  there 
has  to  be  a  great  many  people  in  this-  district  who  fefel  the  same 
ifind  of  pride  that  I  do  in  seeing  Congressman  Penny's  contribu- 
tions and  we  are  appreciative,  of  your  being  here  to  conduct  this 
j|(earing  today; 

I  shoidd  also  say  that  we  are  appreciative  of  Con^essman  Gun- 
derson's  continuing  and  persistent  interest  in  post  secondary  edu- 
cation as  is  exhibited  by  his  willingness  to  come  to.Jktinnesota 
today  for  this  hearing.  •  .  ^ 

,  The  Subcon^ttee  on  iRost  Secondary  Education  is  yery  capably 
staffed  and  it's-  nice  to  have  the  opportunity  to  see  that  membfers  of 
this  good  staff  look  just,  as  good  outgide  of  Washington  as  they,  do 
m  Washington,  and  it  is*  a  pleasure  for  us  to  have  them  here  as 
well.  ... 

Mr.  Simon  obviously  is  ip  be  commended  for  his  leadership  in  de- 
>  velpping  H.R,  5240.  I'm  ^ure  that  before  reauthorization  legislation 
is  passed  there  w^l  be  considerable  refmement  of  that  piece  of  leg- 
islation but  his  important  leadejship  in  placing  sometidng  before 
the  Cdhgress  and  something  before  the  Education  Committee 
which  will  provide  the  germ  for  reauthorization  for  these  very  im-' 
portant  programs  is  indeed  to  be  commended  and  we  are  pleased 
that  the  Educationall^ubcommittee  is  addressing  attention  to  this 
early  ^enough  so  that  ^t  can  receive  constructive  and  del  iberate  at- 
tention. ' 

My  testimony  is  presented  on  behalf  of  the  HEMAR  group  of  or- 
ganizations. I  have  not  studied  H.R.  5240  as  thoroughly  as  I  nor- 
mally like  to  study  legislation  before  presenting  testimony  but  I've 
reviewed  it  carefully  enough  to  feel  that  it  makes  important  contri- 
butions and  I  vvish  to  offer  some  additional  suggestions, -^some  of 
which  may  be  entirely  consistent  and  some  of  which  may  not  be 
quite  consistent  with  the  bill. 

As  Mr.  Gunderson  suggested  in  his  opening  remarks,  the  envi- 
ronment and  the  \:onte;tt  for  passage  of  reauthorization  legislation 
has  changed  considerably.  We  live  in  a  different  environment  now  ' 
than  we  iiv^d  even  5  or  10  years  ago,  and  as  a  result  of  that  chang- 
ing context  my  testimony  does  begin  by  addressing  some  of  the  fac- 
tors in  that  context  which  we  think  are  important  to.  take  into  ac- 
count. -  . 

I'm  not  going  to  read  thiat  testimony  to  you,  but  I  will  sort  of 
comment  on  that  testimony  as  I  look  through  it. 

One  of  the  things  which  we  think  is  terribly  important  in  terms 
of  the  context  is  appropriate  recognition  of  all  of  the  objectives 
which  ought  to  be  serv^  by  a  program  like  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program. 

So  often  as  we  think  about  studeht  financial  aid  we  tend  tp  focus 
attention,  quitfi^appropriately  but  sometimes  unduly  at  the  expense 
of  other  objecO^es,  on  the  objective  of  simply,  providing  funds  for 
thcfee  p^ple  who  without  thc&e  numbers  of  dollars  would  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  pay  the  cost  of  post  iSecondar^  education,  when 
in  reality  we  ought  to  also  be  thinking  about  the  liquidity  problem 
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which  families  exp^nejice.  Ewii^^&^h  iJiey,^^^ 
ing  to  a  neecL8;pnaIysi£^  ma:s^.iii^ve  giifiidesni  fiii;iding^  they  may  have 
.  liquidity  prpble^ms  ''J^ich  cause*' tKem  to  Sieed  tlxe  opportunity  to 
pay-costs  over  an  ejfe^i^idfed  peri'txi  of  ti^ 

Walso  ought  to  fc^^very  seositive  to:,"^|  <)bjective  of  providing 
c$ipt>rtunity  for". post  j^^udary  education  ifpdehts,,  many  of  whom, 
'met  all,  are  Eidi^ts,.  tS.asaume  ind©pende|#r^^oii9ibility  for  their  . 
.  own  expenses  ajid  -^t  to  continue  to  he  »  d^i^  hoj^      jjfiimily's  re- 
-sources.  .  .  ,    /,  .  .  ,  ■  •  .    '''.'//fj''    ■•''■•.v^v,->.i^     "" ' 

East^  but  not  les^tf  and 'perhaps  most  ihiipprtant:;^\  think  the 
committee  needs  to  ■ha'tertibly  senaiitave  <^  the  ob|Bct^iV!fe>x5f  'utilizing 
this  kind  of  assifitance^to  facilitate  thei<deveio>i#'hi  :6f  th^  human  ' 
resources  which  this  Nation  so  desperately  deeds  rif  we,  iwre  going  to 
continue  to  experieiid^  thb  kind  of  social.  a&,#;^$0)homic>prc^rres6 
which  this  Nation  .is  itecustomed  0  and  wh^ch  t£ie  ci^ns  of  this 
.■  .Nation  deserve.'  ;'a  ■  -'•//y.-^I- 

That  dftvelopmei$t'^f  hiunjto>r^urces,  the  ne^ 
of  hiunan  resource^:  4fee  nattire  of  those^  huBapl -Resources  hir 
chafiged  dfamaticaUs^in  i«Seiit  ^eaxs  as  ^e  li»y^r'moyed  from  & 
.  goods  producing  kindlijf  society  to  an  iMonhation,  advanced  tech- 
polo^cai  society,,  and  w^^iope  that  the  coEDanittee  and  the  Congress 
.  woiHd  aKpropriateiy  .^  -ias  one«0the  objieictives  not  just  makirig  it 
.  pbssibif^lMt-  people  tp  pijrsue  past  sfecondaiy  education  but  actually 
.stiimil^ting  post  sa^ndary/e^^^         in  order  t»  achieve  a  public 
- '    policy^  purpose  of  developing  human  resources  which  are  so  badly 
needed  for  continuii^  sc«ial  and. economic  pn^press  of  this  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  demands  of  this  context,  1  am  offering  some  five 
suggestions  and  in  the  discussion  of  the  context  I  also  point  out  the 
need  for  sinjphficatjon  in  view  of  the  complexity  which  has  grown 
into  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  All  of  that  complexity 
is  a  result  of  very  well  intentioned  changes  but  nonetheless  that 
•      complexity  exists  and  must  be  dealt  with,  and,  whenever  possible, 
■    we  urge  that  the  committee  think  in  terms  of  simplifi<jation  at 
"   best,  and  at  least  not  to  add  to  the  complexity,  if  possible. 

I  also  remind  you,  and  I  point  out  I  need  not  remind  you,  of  the 
budgetary  pressures  facing  the  Congress  and  suggest  that  ^11  of  us 
have  to  think  very  seriously  about  ways  in^which  we  can  expand 
opportimity  to  these  kinds  of  programs  without  adding  significant 
additional  demands  on  ihe  congreswonal  budget. 
It  is  in  the  terms  of  this  kind  of  context  that  we  offer  some  five 
-  — siwag^tions  for  improvements.  The  first  of  these  concerns  the  ^tah- 
lishment  and  ^yAuabiiity  of  what  we  refer  to  as  supplemental  non- 
suhsidisteji'loans:  . 

I've  spoken  with  this  committee  before  itf  the  past  about  the 
need  for  making  loans  sivailable  on  an  imsubsidized  basis  in  order 
.    to  m^t  the  full  range  of  objectives  which  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  'Progriam  should  serve,  and  Fm  reiterating  that  because  of  a 
persistent  belief  that  that  is  indeed  necessary. 

If  the  Congress  were  to  provide  eligibility  for  loans  on  which  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  pay  the  inter«st>hile  the  student' is 
in  school,  we  then  ^ould  have  a  subsidized  loan— a  nonsubsidized 
loan  program  alongside  of  the  existii^  subddized  loan  pn^am  and 
Congress  could  provide  for  a  little  higher  interest  rate  on  nonsubsi- 
dized loans  mid  we  get  into  the  situation  of  expanding  this  kind  of 
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a  system  for  post  secondaiy  education  students  with  almoet  no  cost 
or  very  little  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Almost  incidentally ,  or  aJincidentally  with  this  kind  of  sugges- 
tion, we  would  also  like- to  suggest  for  your  consideration  that  the 
situation  would  be  improved  if  the  CJongress  could  bring  itself  to  ex- 
perience a  slight  change  in  the  conception  of  the  way  in  which  one 
deals  with  need  in  terms  of  a  loaii  prc^am. 

pur  Isasic  position  should  be  that  every  student  ought  to  have 
thef  opportunity  to  borrow  funds  up  to  the  cost  of  attending  the  in- 
^  stitution. minus  any  student  financial  aid.  If  there  is  to  be  a  needs 
analysis  or  a  form  of  expected  family  contributions  calculation  in 
ortier  to  determine  eligibility,  that  ought  to  be  to  determine  eligi- 
bility for  sul^idized  loans  rather  than  nonsubsidiaed  loans,  and  in 
looking *0t  the  atoount  of  eligibility  one  ought  to  take  into  account 
th6  amount  of  the  Federal  subsidy  which  is  beinyg  provided  rather 
than  the  amount  which  the  student  is  eligible  to  borrow.  - 

A,ioan,  after  all,  is  not  a  grant,  and  the  benefit  to  the  jstudent'is 
.   not  in  the  funds  which  the  student  will  have  to  repay  and  for 

•  which  the  student  stands  ttie  cost,  so  thfe  subsidy  benefit  to  the  stu- 
dent is  in  the  form  of  the  additional  contribution  whidi  the  Feder- 
al  Government  makes  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  for  the  student, 

'  By  way  of  example,  if%  student  demonstrates  need  for  $300,  we 
would  submit  that  the  eligibility  ought  to  be  not  to  borrowMOfi  but 
to  borrow  up  to  the  amount  which  would  carry  a  $300  iatai^«  sub- 
sidy  on  an  annual  basis  from  the  Federal  Government.  '/[ 
I  I  m  not -^re  I  said  this  right  because  I'm  attempting  to  hurry, 
but  the  amount  of  demonstrated  need  ought  to  relate  to  the  subsi- 
dy which  is  eligible  to  the  individual  rather  than-  to  tlie  amount 
~       that  the  individual  can  borrow,  , 

Our  second  sugg^on  concerns  loan  consolidation  and  repay- 

•  ment  extension,  Mr.  Simon  and  his  colleagues  have  dealt  with  that 
concept  in  H,R.  5240. 

In  vi^  of  the  budgetary  constraints  on  the  (SSixgriess  we  have 
some  concern  and  we  ought  td  look  at  meeting  this  pte3sing  need, 
and  we  think  it  is  a  pressing  need,  through  some  kind  Of  an  ar- 
rangement which  permits  the  borrower  who  benefits  from  the  ex- 
tension of  payments  to  share  in  some  of  that  cost.  • 

I-t^k  this  can  be  done  in  such  a  manner  which  is  not  burden- 
some to  the  borrower  and  acMeVe  the  objectives  and  create  the 
kind  of  political-iSisibility  whfch  is  necessary  for  this  prc^am  'to 
passed/ The  House  has  been  a>ncenxed  with  ^1 
I  in  a  very  constructive  way  now  for  some  tim^  and  it  continues  to 
/  I  be  frustrating  and  it  seems  to  me  we  have  to  get  to  son^thing 
I  V  which  has  the  kii^d  of  political  feasibility  which  is  necessary. 

What  we  would  suggest  is  something  like  the  kind  of  arrange- 
ment which  has  been^suggested  by  the  National  Council  of  Higher 
Education  L»oan  Programs,  and  that  is  simply  an  arrangement 
under  which  those  students  who  seek  to  have  their  period  of  loan 
repayment  extended  are  given  the  responsibility  of  bearing  the 
tests  of  an  increased  interest  rate  sonle  years  out  in  the  repaymeAt 
program. 

As.  a  result  of  that,  the  Federal  Government  would  not  be  faced 
with  the  same  kind  of  costs  for  the  special  allowance  payment 
dining  the  extended  repayment  of  th^  loan,  the  student  would  have 
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the  benefit  of  lower  payments  in  the  ejirly  years  when  the  studfent 
is-having  difficulty  meeting  thc»e  payments^  the  student  would 
have  a  longer  period  of  time  in  which  to  repay  the  loan  and  it 
would  be  without  any  real  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  and 
•  when  the  interest  rate  on  the  loan  was  increased  in  later  years  the 
student  in  most  cases  at  that  point  in  time  would  have  the  addi- 
tional capacity  to  meet  the  higher  payments,  so  you  accomplish  it 
with  something  like  a  graduated  repayment  situation  which  ea^ 
the  amount  of  repayment  in  earlier  years,  provides  for  higher  re- 
pajonent  in  the  later  years,  reduces  the  burden  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  r^^t-  to  the  administration, 

A  Oiird  suggestion  relates  td  the  subsidization  of  guaranty  agen- 
cies. I  obviously  represent  a  guaranty  agency.  Nonetheless,  I  am,  as 
I  have  been  in  the  past,  willing  to  suggest  once  again  to  this  com- 
mittee that  the  subsidy  for  guaranty  agencies  need  not  be  quite  as 
extensive  and  on  the  same  tesis  as  it  presently  is. 

The  bill  before  you  as  presently  drafted  eliminates  the  5  percent 
origination  fee.  I  think 'this  is  a  commendable  objective,  I  think  the 
provision  suffers  a  little  bit  from  political  feasibiliy  in  view  of  the 
budget  constraints  and  the  cost  associated  with  eliminating  the 
ortgination  fee.  ' 

I  would  suggest  that  as  an  alternative  you  ought  to  give  serious 
.  consideration  to  changing  the  arrangement.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment presently  collects  5  percent  from  a  student  through  the 
lender  as  an  origination  fee.  Then  it  turns  around  and  pays  1  per- 
cent of  that  to  the  guaranty  agency  as  administrative  cost  allow- 
ance. Then  it  turns  aroimd  and  uses  up  most  of  what  otherwise  is 
collected  in  terms  of  payments  for  defaults  through  the  more  favor- 
able than  neqessiary,  in  my  judgment,  reinsurance  provision, 

I  would  suggest  that  in  lieu  of  that  you  look  for  an  arrangement 
under  which  you  cause  the  guaranty  agency  to  collect  that  5  "per- 
cent or  perhaps  a  lesser  amount.'  The  Federal  Government  could 
then  eliminate  the  administrative  cost  allowance  payments  to  the 
guaranty  agency.  The  Federal  Government  also  could  cause  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  the  cost  of  defaults  to  be  shifted  from  the  Feder- 
al Government  to  the  guaranty  agency. 

You  could  do  this  in  one  of  two  ways.  You  could  either  reverse 
the  trigger  mechanism  so  that  it  is  the  guaranty  agency  rather 
than  ty^  Federal  Government  which  always  pays  the  first  5  per- 
cent of  defaults  and  bears  the  major  costs,  or  you  can  accomplish  it 
by  reverting  to  some  kind  of  a  ^stem  where  the  guaranty  agency 
always  is  required  to  bear  some  portion  of  every  default,  such  as  10 
percent  or  20  percent  or  whatever  percent  is  selected. 

Now  by  adopting  this  kind  of  proposal,  you  would  eliminate  the 
kind  of  economic  inefficiency  which  occurs  when  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  one  hand  collects  funds,  goes  through  the  expense  of 
processing  those  funds,  and  then  on  the  other  hand  makes  pay- 
ments to  other  people  in  the  form  of%ubsidies. 

So  the  suggestion  is  that  the  origination  fee  be  converted  to  an 
increased  guaranty  fee  or  insurance  premium,  that  in  return  for 
that  the  Federal  Government  eliminates  the  administrative  cost  al- 
lowance payments  to  guaranty  agencies  and  also  place  upon  those 
guaranty  agencies  greater  financial  responsibility  for  the  cost  of  de- 
faults through  either  of  those  two  procedures  which  Vve  suggested 
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•.and  I  think  you  could  do  both  of  those  things  and  still  reduce  the  5 
/  percent  to  perhaps  4  percent 

Our  next  suggestion  deals  with  the  last  resort  lending  secondary 
market  progr|iins,  anjl  I  think  the  authors  of  the  bill  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  devoting  attention jkb  this  particular  problem. 

I  have  a  little  difficulty  in  deciding  if  the  way  in  which  they  have 
dewted  attention  to  it  is  the  most  constructive  in  terms  of  the  real 
needs  as  they  have  emerged  recently. 

From  my  perspective,  there  are  two  things  which  ought  to  be 
done  with  respect  to  last  resort^  lending  secoudai^  market  pro- 
,     •    grams. .  ,  ■ 

>  ,  The  fii-st  is  we  ought  to  make  very  sure  that  the  Congress  does 
not  take  an  action  which  would  authorize  States  to  preclude  lend-" 
ei^  who  wish  to  serve  in  a  secondary  market  role  f^-om  operating  in 
States  and*  hence  denying  access  to  loans  for  reskknts  of  theState. 

After  all,  the  guaranteed  studeilt  loan  progr^  is  a  nafctJJial 
et  tort  and  most  o{  the  funding  for  the  program  corner  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  I  think  the  Congress  hag  a  gemiirie  responsi- 
bihty  tq  see  to  it  that  there  is  opportunity  for  equal  access  to  loans 
throughout  the  country,  so  I  think  Congress  ought  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  taking  any  kind  of  action  which  would  authorize  States  to 
prohibit  lenders  who^have  funds  available  and  want  to  award  those 
,  funds  to  students  in  the  form  of  loans  to  be  very  careful  about  au- 
thorizing States  to  proHbit  lenders  from  doing  that"  in  order  to 
EOiieet  the  needs  of  the  students. 
^    The  second  thing,  which  is  tremendously  important,  is  that  we 
\  do  something  about  the  overregulation  by  the  iJepartment  of  Edu- 
cation which  is  based  on  a  very  simpje^amendment,  offered  I  think 
by  Congressman  Ford,  as  I  recall,  'Suring  the  last  session  and  we 
» supported  that  amendment.  That  was  an  Wnendment  which  re- 
quires every  revenue  bond  issuing  organization  for  student  loans  to 
include  m  its  plan  for  doing  business  a  provision  to  assure  that 
there  is  some  kind  of  method  for  determining  how  much  funds  are 
needed  and  not  issuing  more  tax-exempt  revenue  Iwnds  than  are 
necessary  to  meet  that  need.  - 
-^^We  agree  with  the  Congress.  We  applaud  the  efforts  to  cause 
there  not  to^be  more  tax-exempt  revenue  bonds -issued  than  are 
necessary.  • 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  with  the  interpretation  of.  the  Depart-^ 
ment  of  Education  which  suggests  that  the  implementation  of  this 
.very  simple  arriendment  should  be  through  a. very  ccetly,- complex^ 
and  burdensome  procedure  through  which  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation proposes  to  make  a  judgment  on  each  individual  revenue 
bond  issue  and,  furthermore,  under  which  the  Department  of  Edu-  . 
cation  has  proposed  to  effectively  stop  the  issuance  (i, tax-exempt 
revenue  bonds  to- finance  student  loans,  causing  instead  student 
loan  issuing  organizations  to  do  taxable' financing. 

We  don't  really  have^any  objection  to  taxable  financing,  but 
we  re  not  very  happy  about  a  situatioh  in  which  taxable  financing 
comes  about  is  as  the  Department  has  suggested  that  yqu  issue  tax- 
exempt  bonds  then  fail  to  comply  with  the  Treasury  policy' on  tax- 
exf  mpt  bonds  and  the  penalty  for  failure  t6  comply  is  that  your 
bonds  become  taxable  and  therefore  you  have  accorpplished  taxable 
,.        financing  through  a  tax-exempt  i^chanism. 

^  ,.^i.o->^-.^^     i  S.3Q 
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We  would  must  prefer  if  the  Congress  wants  to  see  taxable  fi- 
•   nancing  for  the  Congress  to  authorize  taxable  financing  by  these  ' 
statewSe  student  loan  organizations  for  this  purpose. 

Now  the  real  question,  of  course,  is  the  extent  to  which  and  con- 
ditions under  which  tax-exempt  financing  ought  to  be  made  avail- 
^le  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  student 

It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  no  question  about  the  public 
purpose  of  student  loans  and  from  that  stand-point  tax-exempt 
bonds  are  an  appropriate  mechanism  for  financing. 

On  the  other  hand  we  do  believe  that  tax-exempt  financing  oi^ht 
tqhe  used  to  any  greater  extent  than  is  absolutely  hecessary  to 
meet  need,  so  we  would  suggest  that  you  might  wtot  to  consider 
some  kind  of  joint  kind  funding  or.  compromise  position  which 
-  probably  wouldn't  fully  satisfy  anyone  but  certainly  would  be  more  , 
effective  than  the  present  situation. 

That  kind  of  an  arrangement  would  be  one  in  which  you  author- 
\.    ize  the  issuance  of  taxnexempt  bonds  for  some  portion  of  the  need 
based  on  an  appropriate  kind  of  formula  and  then  authorize  those 
issuing  agencies  to  borrow  additional  funds  on  a  taxable  basis  if 
they  ne^  additional  funds  in  order  to  meet  the  total  needs  of  the 

State,  '  t  ^  T. 

This  w^uld  provide  an  appropriate  level  of  Federal  subsidy 
through  the  tax-exempt  bond  route  and  would  permit  additional 
fimding  as  necessary  through  the  use  of  taxable  financing. 
'j^-i    So  those  are  the  two  pressing  needs  which  we  see  with  res|>ect  to 
that.  ' 
Our  final  suggestion  relates  siinply  to  the  issue  of  loan  defaults 
-  V  and  the  incentives  which  surround  that  This  is  a  very  simple  con- 
cept which  I  think  you  iiave  heard  before. 
Under  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  policies  as  pn^ 
>    ently  constructed,  the  interest  rate  ,to  a  student  is  the  same  after 
the  student  defaults  as  before  the  student  defaults  on  a  loan,  and 
in- some  cases  the  effect  of  this  really  is  to  provide  an  incentive  for 
the  student  to  default  on  this  loan  and  take  advantage  of  a  subsi- 
.  dized  inter^t  rate  for  a  longer  period  of  time.  ■  '  , 
,      The  solution  to  the  problem',  of  course,  is  simply  to  authorize  a 
substantially  higher  rate  of  interest  on  a  guaranty  student  loan 
which  goes  into  default  after  that  default  occurs  and  the  incentive- 
then,  of  cqurse,  would  be.  for  the  student  to  repay  the  loan  rather 
^ah  letting  those— repay  the  loan  in  a  timely  Wnner  rather  than 
letting  it  go  into  default  and  then  repaying  it  after  the  loan  is  in 
default. 

These- are  some  rather  basic  suggestioiis  which  we  offer  for  your 
consideratioii.  We  may  later  wish  to  submit  some  more  detailed 
kind  of  things  to  the  committee  staff  and  we  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Blakey  on  that.  If  we  can  do  anything,  else  to  assist 
you,  we  certainly  want  to  do  so.  . 

Thank  you.        -  \j 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Hawk,  for  your  testimony. 

[Prepared  statement  ^f  Dr.  Richard  C.  Hawk  follows:] 
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PwtPAKJKD  STATKMjasrr  OF  RicKAM  C  Hawk,  Chmhmas  of  thk  Boamx),  Higkj&h 
Education  AwttSTANCs  Foundation 

The  authors  of  H.R.  5240  are  to  be  commended  for  having  printed  constructive 
legisJation  to  assure  continuing  availability  of  student  loans  and  to  improve  the  ben- 
efit^ to  students.  This  is  indeed  an  important  contribution. 

Sinjxlarly,  the  Subcommittee  on  Pa»t«econdary  Education  is  to  be  commended  for 
early  attention  to  reauthorization  of  the  Guaranteed  Sti^ent  Loan  Pit^am  as  well 
,as  the  other  important  programs  whi^h  are.  authorized  iftthe  Higher  Education  Act 
of  as  amended.  Efforts  of  the  Committee  to  obtain  reactions  io  the  Bill  and 
suggestions  for  reauthorization  through  hearingB  such  as  this  one  are  an  important 
mg^ent  in  the  total  process  of  enacting  sound  and  constructive  legislation. 

Recognizing  that  any  pmpoaed  Reauthorization  Bill  is  likely  to  be  refined  durmg 
the  legislative  process,  the  purpose  of  this  testimony  shall  not  be  to  address  the  va- 
riety of  technciai  changes  which  will  be  desirable  as  part  of  the  refmement  process, 
but  to  focus  on  some  of  the  lai^er  issues^d  needs  which  we  submit  for  additional 
consideration  both  by  the  author*  of  H,R  5*^0  and  by  the  Subcommitt^, 

PimUC  POUCY  OBjKCnVK^ 

By  w^y  of  context,  let  me,  suggest  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  PK)gram  serves 
at  least  four  critical  ohjectivaK  '  ^ 

tl)  provide  access  to  postsecondary  education  by  providing  funds  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  available  to  the  prospective  student  even  with  financial  awisti 
ance  from  the  student's  family  to  ij^t  postaecondary  education  costs;  ^' 

(2)  To  make  financial  access  to  postsecondary  education  realistic  by  solving  the 
cash  flqw  or  liquidity  problems  which  students  and  their  families  experience  in 
meeting  postsecondary  ^ucation  cost*  even  when  the  students  or  their  families 
have  the  capacity  to  meet  costs,  prqyided  that  payments  can  be  made  in  install* 
ments  over  a  reasonable  period  of  time.  . 

(3)  To  permit  the  student,  or  prospective  student,  to  ai^ume  independent  responsi- 
bility for  hi»  or  her  own  poBtsecondary  diucation  expenses  without  having  to  be  a 
financial  drain  ,  on  resource©  of  the  student's  fainily,  and  without  having  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  cost  through  grant  assistance  fwm  public  or  other  funds. 

(4)  To  facilitate  development  of  the  nation's  hu6ian  resource©  by  stimulating 
qualified  individuals  to  pursue  additiotl^  tjnaining  and  education  which  will  prepare 
them  to  be  more  productive  citizens  and  to  make  gresder  contributions  to  the  con- 
tiniiing  economic  and  social  progre«$  of  the  nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  mindset  frdm  which  all  of  us  most  often  approach  formulation 
of  policy  for  student  loans  tends  not  to  give  adequate  emphasis  to  the  importance  of 
objectives  two  through  four.  Too  often  we  remember  only  objective  number  one, 
which  probably,  at  one  time,  was  by  itaelf  an  adequate  basis  for  policy  on  student 
loans. 

As  the  nature  of  our  society  has  change^J  objectives  two,  three,  and  four  relate  to 
increasingly  critical  needs.  The  contribution  to  development  of  human  resource  by 
stimulating  additional  training  and  educatioii  has  grown  in  importance  so  rapidly  * 
giat  this  either  already  is  the  most  important  of  the  objectives,  or  wiU  be  very  soon. 
The  reagon  for  t|ie  dramatic  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  four  objectives 
relates  m  large  part  to  the  transformation  of  our  socioeconomic  environment  from 
pnpoarily  an  industrial  based,  goods-producing  environment  to  an  advanc^  techno- 
logical and  knowledge  based,  information  producing  env^^ronment 

The  nnpiications  of  this  change  for  ftifurfe  human  resource  needs'  to  achieve  con- 
tinuing economic  and  social  prc^reMi  are  profound.  As  a  result,  pubii«>olicy  objec- 
tives for  student  loans  can  no  longer  appropriately  relate  solely  to  poetfecondary  at- 
tendance by  individuals  who,  without  a  loan,  would  not  have  adequate^hds  for  ad- 
ditional education.  Our  present  economic  and  ^ietal  needs  will  be  rrflt  effectively 
only  to  the  extent  that  student  loans  are  available  broadly  enough  and  on  suffvci©n^ 
jy  favorable  terms  that  they  serve  as  a  positive  influence  for  students  to'  pursue 
post^econdary  education  even  though  they  might  have  been  able  to  pursue  addition- 
al education  without  the  loan.  This  means  that  those  students  whose  families  could 
meet  poetsecoqdary.  costa  for  the  student,  but  who  feel  thatthey  ^Siould  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  family  resources,  must  be  able  ta  borrow  in  aoequate  amoimts  for 
them  to  elect  sadditionaJ  education  in  lieu'  of  some  other  activity.  This  also  means 
that  repayment  terms  and  other  confUtions  of  the  loan  must  be  such  that  the  pro- 
spective student  views  availability  of  the  loan  to  be  of  such  benefit  ^t  postaecond- 
ary  education  become  an  attractive  and,  hopefully,  ihB  most  at^active  course  of 
action  for  the  individual.^ 
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The  basic  concept  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pix^am  is  well  suited  to  all 
four  critical  objectives.  It  also  is  remarkably  gimple.^That  basic  concept  is  that  the 
federal  government  will  stimulate  availability  of  reasonably  priced  student  loans  by 
facilitating  and  assisting  the  private  sector  and  tlie  states  to  meet  students'  needs 
for  loans  effe<:tively.  In  the  first  instance,  the  stimulation  involves  reinsurance  for 
state  and  private  loan  guarantors,  which  reinsurance  i^ould  eliminate  the  potential 
'  risk  of  an  unmanageable  default  situation  during  a  period  of  economic  crisis.  The 
federal  reinsurance  also  serves  to  reduce  the  cost  to  the  student  of  loan  insurance, 
without  which  most  students  would  have  neither  adequate  collateral  or  credit  histo- 
ry to  justify  the  making  of  loans  in  ^equate  amounts  to  meet  their  needs.  In  the 
second  instance/the  federal  government  provides  ai;  interest  subsidy  Xx>  the  lender 
in  order  to  make  loans  affordable  to  students. 

To  those  not  intimately  familiar  with  either  the'  legislfi^tive  history  of  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  F^x)gram  or  the  natural  tenden^^  for  programs  based  on  simple 
concepts  to  become  complet^^the  volume  of  legislative  prescription  and  regulations 
governing  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  is  a  source  of  near  bewilderment. 
The  complexity  which  has  grown  into  both  law  and  relation  is  the  result  of  multi- 
ple changes,  all  of  which  have  been  well-intentioned  and  have  Seen  motivated  by 
the  combination  of  efforta  to  expand  the  benefits  of  the  program,  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures for  the  program,  to  assure  that  students  are  mi  pn)vide<i  with  more  benefits 
than  desirable,  and  to  provide  sufficient  control  of  tiiose  involved  in  the  delivery  of 
the  benefit  to  students.  In  spite  of  the  good  intentions  and  pressures  which  have 
stimulated  additions  to  legislative  and  regulatory  provisions,  the  reality  is  that  the 
GSLP  haa  grown  in  complexity  to  such  an  extent  that  any  reauthorizatiQp  effort 
should,  at  the  very  least,  iittempt  to  avoid  imipoeing  additional  complexity  and  at 
best,  should  achieve  some  simplicity.         .  *  _ 

You  hartily  need  be  reminded  of  a  third  factor  which  should  be  recognised  in  any 
responsible  reauthorization  effort.  That  factor,  of  course,  is  the  federal  budget  situa- 
tion and  the  political  realities  which  are  the  result  of  increasing  scrutijiy  by  the 
Congress  of  the  coet  implications  of  policy  changes.  Political  feaSsibiUty  in  t^e  jj^t 
of  the  current  budget  situation  pannpt  be  ignored.   '  ^  ( 

RKAUTHORiaUtTlON  CONTIOT  \ 

*  In  summary,  the  context  in  which  reauthorization  of  the  GSLP  must  take  place 
demands  attention  to  functions  and  objective  sometimes  previously  ignored,  to  de- 
sirability of  simplification,  and  to  the  need  for  innovations  aimed  at  enhancing  ben- 
efits political  feasibility.  In  order  to  be  truly  effective,  congressional  actions  reau- 
thorizing the  GSLP  must  make  a  positive  contribution  not  only  to  funding  for  sta- 
denta  whose  families  lack  financial  capability,  but  also  to  facilitating  av^ability  of 
loan  funds  to  so^ve  liquidity  problem^,  to  permit  students  to  assume  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  their  own  cceta,  and  generally  to  stimulate  poetsecondary  education 
attendance  in  order  to  meet  future  himian  resburoe  developmental  needs.  To  be 
truly  effective,  a)ngr^onal  action  reauthorizing  the  GSUP  also  must  avoid  unnec- 
^sary  program  complexity.  Finally,  in  order  to  be  feasible,  the  reauthorization 
package  must  not  add  significantly  to  the  total  federal  cost  for  the  program. 

SUGGKSnONS  FOR  IMPKOVK3«NT 

The  five  sugs^tions  which  follow  are  intended  to  be  responsive  to  the  demands  of 
the  current  colitext  for  reauthorization.  These  sugg^tions  are  concerned  with  sup- 
plemental nonsubeidized  loans,  loan  consolidation  and  repayment  extensions,  feder- 
al subeidatioh  of  guaranty  agenci^,  availability  and  fmancing  of  last  report  lend- 
ing—secondary market  progr^ma,  and  loan  defaults. 

Supplemental  nonsubsidized  loans 

As  previously  conceived  by  the  Congress,  <  the  GSLP  was  deigned  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  students  ^ith  a  differential  federal  subsidy  aiX^rding  to  the  financial 
caj>acity  of  the  student's  family.  At  one  time,  the  federal  government  paid  interest 
only  on  loans  to  student*  who  demonstrated  "riee^*'  based  on  an  "analysis  of  family 
resources.  Students  who  wejre  not  from  families  with  demonstrated  '"iieed**  were 
■  granted  the"  opportunity  to  borrow  up  to  the  cost  of  attending  the  institution  but 
without  benefit  of  the  federal  interest  subsidy. 
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More  recently,  the  expected  family  contribution  requirement  has  been  used  to  de- 
-      termnae  boirowing  eligibility.  Although  utilization  of  "Expected  Family  Contribu- 
}  tion  perimtted^all  loans  to  be  fully  subsidised,  this  pnxedure  eliminated  opportuni- 
ty for  students  from  famili*^  who  did  not  demonstrate?  "need"  to  borrow  an  a  le$s 
h«avuy  8||kdized  basis. 

In  orderU  meet  the  nation's  futiA^e  needs  with  respect  to  development  of  hunijm 
ri^urc^  by  stimulating  postsecondaiy  attendance,  the  Congress  should  provide  for 
establishment  of  a- supplemental  program  o£  nonsubsidized  loans.  In  onter  to  miiii- 
mL^  cost  of  such  a  supplemental  program  the  Con^rei*  may  wish  to  provide  for  a 
higher  rate  of  mten^t  in  addition  to  expecting  the  student  to  bear  tl^e  co»t  of  in- 
school  mterest  on  these  loans. 

In  establishing  nonsubsidized  loans,  the  Congress  should  provide  borrowing  eliiri- 
bihty  for  any  student  up  to  the  cost  of  attending  the  institution  minus  any^d 
awarded  to  the  student.  Those  students  whose  fam^^fcould  pay  for  the  student's 
expenses,  according  to  some  imposed  criteria,  would  noShavl^benefit  of  the  federal 
mterest  subsidy  and  would  pay  a  higher  interest  rate  than  those  students  who  dem^ 
.  .  -  onstrate  need.  Loans  to V 'non-need"  students  would  involve  httle  or  no  cost  to  the 
.  federal  government. 

In^  determining  eligibility  for  a  subsidized  loan,  only  the  amount  of  the  subsidy 
not  the  aniount  of  the  loan,  sh^ould  be  considered,  Iti  other  words,  a  student  with 
demonstrated  need  of  $300  should  be  eligible  for  a  loan  amount  which  carries  a  fed- 
^  era]  mterest  subsidy  of  $300  per  year.  The  current  policy  of  using  a  need  ^cuktion 
to  determine  the  amount  of  loan  eligibility  rather  thto  the  amount  of  subsidy  eligi- 
bUity  doew  not  provide  sufficient  borrowing  capacity' to  satisfy  aU  of  the  U^timS^ 
"     objectwesofthefedej^al  effort  to  facility 

y  Establishment  of  nNjnsubsidited  loans  and  conceptualmng  need  to  mean  need  for 
-    ^  the  subsidy  amount,  rather  than  the  loan^  amount,  would  represent  a  major  im- 
provement.  These  actions. will  bring  guaranteed  Student  loans  much  closer  to  meet- 
mg  the  tull  range  of  public  policy  fujictions  and  objectives  V^hich  the  GSLP  should 
serve/  -  ^  ,■  •  •  , 

,  ^®  ^^y^^d\anced  the  concept  of  nonsubsidized  loans  in  previous  testimony 
faetore  this  Committee.  Our  persistence  on  this  matter  reflects  continuing  awareness 
'    1?  ^  ^        ^  achieve  the  full  range  of  prognim  c*>ctivee.  \  f 

Loan  cofisolidation  and  repayni^nt  extensions 
*  The  issue  of  loan  consolidation  has  be^  before  the  Congress  in  some  fom  or  an^ 
p  other  for  some  time  now,  and  the  Houise  of  Representatives  previously  passed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  continuation  of  opportunity  for  borrowers  to  consolidate  loans ' 
1  he  need  for  a  iofui  consolidation  capability  combined  with  opportunity  for  students 
with  high  levejs  of  indebtedness  to  have  an  extended  repaym^ent  period  continues  to 
be  v^ry  real.  ^  ^  ^ 

.  teclinical  refinements  may  be  appropriate,  th^  consolidation  provi- 

sionsm  UK  5240  represent  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  The  greatest  deficiency  in 
thes^rovisions  as  proposed  is  that  thsy  aid  to  the  cost  of  the  GSLP  tod  could  fail 
to  pass  the  feasibility  test  or  could  draw  funds  away  from  other  pressing  needs  such 
^  as  increasing  the  limit  on  loan  size  or  funding  grant  pn^ams. 

As  an  alternative,  consideration  should  be  given  to  an  arrangement  under  which 
borrowers  have  the  opportunity  to  elect  longed  repayment  periods  with  at  least  a 
signiticant  portion  of  the  otherwise  incneasing  ccmt  lo  the  federal  government  Jbeing 
borne  by  the  student.  Such  an  arrangement,  which  cause*  the  interest  rate  to  the 
student  to  increase  over  time  with  a  corr^iponding  reduction  in  special  allowance 
m^pent  cost  to  the  federal  govenxmeiit^  has  faeen  aaggestad  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil ot  Higher  fcxiucation  Loan  Programs.  That  concept  with  some  possible  refinement 
could  provide  the  means  for  consolidating  loans  and  ejitending  the  repayment 
period  for  borrowers  with  high  indebtedness  for  up  to  20  years  with  much  of  the 
cost  ot  the  ^xt^nsion  being  borne  by  the  borrower  rather  than  by  the  federal  govern^ 
*  \  ment.  .  -  • 

^        Federal  &ubsidi2atu)n  of  guaranty  agencies 

A  prime  example  of  pri^ram  complexity  arid  of  economic  inefR«?ncy  resulting 
Irom  unnecessary  complexity  is  to  be  found  in  the  current  arrangement  for  federal 
subsidization  of  student  loan  guaranty  agencies.  Under  the  ciarent  system,  the  fed- 
eral government  collects  a  five  percent  origination  fee  from  the  student  through  the 
lender.  I  he  federal  government  then  i^ys  up  to  one  percent  to  the  guaranty  agency 
as  an  administrative  cc^  allowaiice  in  rec^^ition  that  the  imuranc^  premuium  or  • 
guarantee  fee  collected  by  the  agency  may  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  effective 
operation  of  the  program.  Under  the  existing  reinsurance  arrangement,  the  federal 
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ifovemmfint  also  beai4  moet  of  the  cost  of  student  loan  da&ults  through  reinsurance 

payxnentJi  jto  the  guai^ty  agency. 

vA  ^mjpler  arrangement^  and  one  which  wbuld'^^void  ,the  economic  inefficiencies 
"ligsociBted  with  federal  collection  and  subsequent  payment  of  funds,  would  be  to 
''h^veyfiie  origination  fee,  perhaps  in  a  lesMsr  anu)unt  than  the  current  fee,  be  collect- 
ed ]fr  the  gxiaranty  agency  as  part  of  an  increased  S^uarantee  fee.  Under  thus  ar^ 
raj^etnent  the  federal  g6vemment  no  longer  would-be  Required  to  pay  a  one  per- 
cent administrative  cost  allowance  to  subfcdize  guaranty  agencies.  Moreover,  sufix- 
cient  doilars-^for  default  costs  would  become  available  to  guaranty  agencies  to 
permit  transfer  of  most  of  the  cost  of  defaulte  from  the  federaTgovernment  to  the 
guaranty  agency.  This  transfer  of  cost  could  be  accomplished  by  reversing  the  exist- 
ing trigger  formula  in  order  to  cause  the  guaranty  agency,  rather  than  the  federal 
government,  t«  bear  the  first  five  percent  of  defaults  or  it  could  be  accomplished  by 
reverting  to  a  syst^un  under  which  the  guaranty^  agency  stands  the  cost  of  a  pre- 
scribed portion  {10-20%)  of  the  cost  of  every  default  * 

The  cost  to  the  guaranty  agency  of  losing  the  admihistrative  cost  allowance  and 
bearing  most  of  the  cost  of  defaults  would  be  such  that>  in  converting  the  origina- 
tion fee  to  an  increase  in  the/gnarantee  fee,  the  five  peiicent  could  be  reduced  to 
four.  As  an  alternative,  the  guarantee  agency  a)uld  be  expected  to  pay  a  one  per- 
cent premium  to  the  federal  govenmient  for  reinsurance. 

H,R  5240,  ss  has  been  drafted,  simply  eliminates  ti^  origination  fee:  This  is  a 
commendable  objective  but  would  cause  a  significant  increase  in  cost  of  the  GSLP 
without  any  offsetting  savings..  The  increase  in  the  total  proigram  cost  probably  is 
better  used  for  raising  loan  limits  and  assuring  adequate  fimcUng  for.  grants. 

In  addition  to  increasing  the  economic  efiicien<ry  of  the  program,  the  change 
wjiich  we  would  propose  would  enhance  the  incentive  for  guarantee  agencies  to  pre- 
vent defaults.  It  also  would  reduce  the  temjptation  to  seek  a  larger  federal  subsidy 
{administrative  cost  allowance)  to  meet  operating  expenses. 

This  is  a  controversial  proposal,  because  the  majority  of  guarantee  agencies  are 
not  supportive.  They  prefer  to  retain  the  federal  administrative  cost  allowance  as 
well  as  the  piore  favorable  federal  reinsurance  a;rrangement  Nonetheless^  we  be- 
lieve it  to  be  worthy  of  your  coixsideration- 

La$t  rvmrt  lending— Secondary  market  pro^ram^ 

Although  HB.  5240  has  a  provision  which  is  obvicmsly  intended  to  improve  with 
the  availability  of  loans  through  last  j^vt  lending  programs,  the  proposed  require- 
ment that  all  states  authorize  a  lend&g  program  with  partial  financing  in  the  form 
of  an  advai!>ce  from  SLMA  ds^es  not  appear  to, be  the  most  constructive  action  which 
could  be  devoted  to  improving  loan  avail^ili|ty  througl^  last  resort  lenders  and  also 
through  secondary  markets.  ; 

A  more  pressing  need  in  ^is  area  is  for  the  Congress  simy^y  to  avoid  any  action 
which  would  authorize  stat^  to  inhibit  loan  availability  by  prohibiting  lenders  who 
seek  to  meet  last  reeort  lending  needs  from  operating  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  the 
Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  and^existin^  statewide -last  resort  lending  and 
secondary  n^arket  progmms,  several  major  banks  and  savin^i  and  loan  institutions, 
,  and  several  insurance  companies  are  available  to  provide  last  resort  lending  and 
secondary  marketing  programs.  Some  states  which  have  not  as  yet  established  a  la»t 
resort  lending  or  secondary  market  program,  funded  either  with  tax  exempt  reve- 
nue bonds  or  taxable  financing,  may  wish  to  establish  such  programs  and  should  not 
be  discouraged  from  doing  so.  However,  there  is  no  need  to  force  all  st|ites  to  estab- 
lish such  a  program/In  omer  to  assure  equal  access  thitjughbut  the  nation,  theXJoh- 
grese  should  not  act  to  prohibit  entities  available  to  meet  last  resort  lending  and 
secondary  market  needs  from  serving  students  wl^raver  they  nu^  reside  or  attend 
school.  .  ' 

A  second  pressii^^g  need  relates  to  financing  of  last  resort  lending  and  secondary 
market  programs  in  the  stat^.  As  you  kaow,.<the  Department  of  Education  interpret 
tation  of  the  recent  congressional  amendm^int  designed  to  cause  issuers  of  tax 
exempt  student  ,  loan  revenue  bonds  to  determine  the  needs  and  to  issue  no  more 
bonds  than  necessary  has  been  used  to  predude  issuance  offrevenue  bond*  wherever 
possible.  The  eifforts  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  over-regulater  based  on  the 
well-intentioned  coxigressional  amendment  must  be  curtailed. 

As  part  of  the  over-regulation,  Departnjent  of  Education  ii  proposing  Uiat  stu- 
dent loan  revenue  bond  issuing  oi^ganiiations  utilize  tauble,  rather  than  tax 
exempt,  financing.  The  Department  proposes  thai  this  be  awxjmplisl^  by  intention- 
ai  failure  on  the  part  of  student  loan  agencies  to  comply  with  all  requirements  ap- 
plicable to  tax  exeitpt  bonds.  Because  the  penal^  for  failure  to  comply  is  that  the 
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bonds  become  taxable,  financiiig  with  taxable,  sources  of  funds  would  be  accom^ 
pushed.  '  " 

If  financmg  for  statewide  last  resort  lending  and  secondary  market  prqfraius  is  to 
be-fr^m  taxable  sources,  legislative  authorization  for  taxable  financing  should  be  en- 
acted. Absence  of  such  legislative  authorisation  cause*  serious  questions  and  unnec- 
©saar>'  complications  to  be  associated  with  the  issuance  of  debt  to  obtain  funds  for 
student  loans. 

The  larger  question,  of  course,  is  whether  or  not— and  the  extent  to  which— tax 
exempt  financing  should  .be  utilized  by  th^  agenda  in  obtaining  funds  to  nieet 
student  loan  needs.  We  fully  agree  with  both,  the  Congre^  and  the  Department  of 
Mucation  that  over-issuance  of  tax  exempt  student  loan  revenue  bonds  is  not  de«ir- 
able.  We  agree  with  the  Congress  that  provisions  in  the  Plan  for  Doing  Business  to 
discourage  over^issuance  al^  is  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  agree  with 
the  Department  of  Education  that  financing  should  be  shifted  from  tax  exempt  to 
taxable  without  legislaUve  authorization  or  that  implementation  of  the  Plan  for 
Doing  Busmess  provision  by  the  Department  should  be  done  in  such  ^  manner  as  to' 
be  overly  burdensome  (as  it  presently  is),  cosUy,.  or  executed  through  individual  ap- 
provals  on  each  specific  bond  issue,  rather  than  in  an  appropriate  provision  in  the 
Pkm  for  Dohig  Busmeas,  ' 

With  r^pect  to  tax  exempt  versus  taxable  fifiancing,  some  combination  may  he 
appropriate.  For  example,  the  Congr^  may  wish  to  impose,  through  an  appropriate 
fortnula,  some  limitation  on  the  volume  of  loans  financed  with  tax  exempt  revenue 
bonds,  but  with  authority  for  the  issuing  agency  to  issue  additional  taxable  debt  to 
the  extent  necessary  and  desirable  to  assure  the  meeting  of  the  full  need  for  loans 
While  such  an  arrangement  fiiSght  not  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  it  probably 
would  facilitate  gre^r  program  effectivene^  than  can  be  achieved  with  the  uncer- 
tamty  and  other  difficulties  associated  with  the  current  over-reculation  by  the'  De- 
partment  of  Educatoin.  , 

Loan  ilefauli  incentives  *  <w 

.  As  lias  been  suggested  by  the  National  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  Pro- 
grams, Uie  efficiency  of  the  GSLP  is  diminisbed  by  the  lack  of  appropriate  financial 
incentives  for  the  borrower,  to  avoid  default,  A  borrower  who  repays  a  loan  follow-^ 
ing  default  suffers  no  financial  penalty  because  the  intemt  rate  on  the  loan  re- 
mams  the  same  as  before  the  default  '  ' 

Given  the  fact  that  the  interest  rate  on  a  student  loan  often  is  lower  than  intertjst  ^ 
rates  avaHable  to  the  borrower  for  any  other  purpose,  the  financial  incentive  for 
students,  under  certain  conditions,  is  to  default  on  the  student  loan  and  make  subee- 
quent  restitution  over  time.  Correcting  this  deficiency  in  this  program  can  be  ac- 
^plished  simply  by  providing  for  a  substantially  higher  rate  of  interest  on  loans 
which  are  m  the  status  of  defaults.  The  result  of  such  a  policy  change  would  be  to  ' 
eliminate  the  economic  incentive  to  not  repay  a<student  loaji  on  a  timely  basis. 
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The  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  continues  to  operate  effectively  in  facili- 
tating financial  acc^  to  postseconOary  education.  Effectiven^  of  the  pn^am  can 
be  enhanced  further  by  modest  changes  to  assure  that  ^e  pn^am  is  ci>mpr©hen- 
sive  enough  to  meet  the  full  range  of  public  policy  c*>ctive*  which  the  program 
should  serve.  To  the  extent  feasible,  the  Congrew  should  seek  to  achieve  the  bene- 
tits  ijf  simplification  in  enacting  reauthorisation  legis^^ 

The  suggestions  printed  in  this  testimony  are  intended  to  assist  in  achieving 
these  reauthoriaation  goals  in  the  context  of  continuing  pressure  from  a  l^than- 
fully  advantageous  federal  budgetary  situation.  The  needs  of  the  nation  and  the 
members  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pn^am  in  meeting  thcfe  needs  are  too 
great  to  be  ignored  because  of  budgetarj^  difficuiti^. 

The  authors  of  HS  5240  and  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  early  and  constn;M:tive  attention  to  the  need  for  reauthorizing  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  Prt^am,  We  hope  that  you  will  call  on  us  for  any  assistance 
which  you  may  desire;^ 


Mr,  Penny,  Mr.  CheLseth. 
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St^iTEMENT  OF  AR0HIE  D.  CHELSETH,  PRESIDENT  MINNESO# 
HJGHEB  BDtCATION  CqOKDINATING  BOARD 

Mr.  Ghsxskth.  Thank  you  very  much,  Congreasinan  Penr^  and 
Congressman  Gimderson. 

I'm  Archie  Cheifeth,  president  of  Minnesota  Higher  Education 
Coordinating  Board,  and  obviously  very  much  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  meet  with  you  today. 

The  Coordinati^ig  Board  of  Sfinn^ta  is  an  U-member  lay  board 
which,  representjiig  the  public  at  lai^e,  i^  dharged  with  coordinat- 
ing postseconda#  education  in  our  State,  In  fact,  it's  a  privilege  to 
sit  here  today  With  Dr.  Hawk,  your  previous  witness,  who  was 
indeed  our  firtt  executive  director  back  in  the  1960's.  Jt  was 
through  his  vmon  and  leadership  really  that  the  coordinating 
board  was  ensconced  as  a  very  valuable  mechanism  for  working  in 
the  field  of  pci6t  secondary  education  in  Minn^ta. 

The,  board  /has  broad  planning  and  research  responsibilities  as 
well  as  a  pumber  of  statutorially  mandated,  administrative  duties. 
We  are  respo»sible  for  managing  a  number  of  State  fimded  finan- 
cial aid  programs  as  well  as  the  State  second-resort  direct  lender 
program  urider  the  Federal  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  It's 
from  this  perspective  that  I  appear  before  you  today. 

Given  the  board's  responsibilities  both  in  educational  planning 
and  in  program  operations,  we  are  keenly  aware  of  the  relationship 
between JFederal  postsecondary  activities  and  those  of  the  State. 

The  If igher  Education  Act  of  1965  in^pur  judgment  has  served 
the  Nation  well  for  the  p^t  20  years.  Perhaps  its  mos£  notable  ac- 
complishments have  occurred  in  the  area  of  enhanced  educational 
opportimities.  , 

GreMly  expanded  opportunities  have  been  provided  both  through 
the  v/krious  financial  programs  for  students  and  through  t^eted 
assistance  to  institutions  that  are  struggling  to  help  disadvantaged 
students. 

])4innesofa  has  benefited  substantiJilly  from  these  Federal  efforts. 
Currently  the  Pell  grant  program  alone  provides  approximately 
$»5  million  annually  to  students  in  Minnesota.  The  State  student 
hlcentive  grant  program  provides  an  additional  $1.5  million  annu- 
al/, which,  although  a  modest  amount,  has  helped  our  State  pro- 

/gram  evolve  from  a  $125,000  grant  program  in  1968  to  a  $55  mil- 

'  lion  grant  program  in  1984. 

Furthermore,  tai^eted.  assistance  in  areas  of  particular  national 
interest,  such  as  library  funding  through  title  11  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act,  and  Foreign, Language  and  International  Study  Devel- 
opment through  title  VI  of  the  act,  have  also  been  particularly  ben-  - 
eficial  to  Minnesota  and,  as  you  are  aware,  the  role  of  Statewide 
coordination  activities  in  pMt  secondary  education  was  sii^ificant- 
ly  strengthened  through  section  1202  of  the  old  title  XII  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act. 

After  two  decades  of  activity,  however,  it  is  perhaps  time  to  step 
back  and  assess  whether  the  Federal  Government  is  still  on  the 
right  track.  Tlnkermg  may  not  be  sufficient  during  this  reauthor- 
ization cycle.  Indeed,  authorization,  whether  it  occurs  this  year  or, 
as  Congressman  Penny  suggested,  perhaps  in  1985,  shoUld  seriously 
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reexamine,  the  Federal  role  in  higher  education  and  how  that  role 
once  determined  can  best  be  achieved. 

As  you  proceed  with  the  reauthorization  process,  we  on  the  board 
would  like  to  offer  four  broad  suggestion^. 

Our  first  suggestion  is  that  you  examine  closely  what  education- . 
aUy-related  activities'  are  truly  a  Federal  x^ponsibility,  what  ac- 
tivities are  in  the  national  niterest  and  what  activities  ^  simply  a 
concern  of  the  Federal  Government  but  not  its  priniisiry.  responsibil- 
ity. Let  me  pursue  each  of  these  thoughts  very  briefly. 

In  the  judgment  of  our  board,  the  Federal  Government  has  clear 
responsibility  to  support  a  quality  of  educational  opportunity.  This 
hi^  to  be  considered  your  primary  reason  for  developing  post  sec- 
ondary policy  and  for  that  reason  it  should  be  the  highest  priority^ 
as  the^  Congress  reexamines  Federal  policies  and  programs.  - 

After  havmg  attended  to  those  activities  that  are  clearly  the  Fed- 
eral responsibility,  it  is  then  appropriate  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  look  at  th<^  areas  that  can  be  characterized  as  being 
uniquely  in  the  national  interest.  V. 

For  example,  it  may  be  desirable  to  encourage  citiisens  to  contin-  ^ 
ue  their  education,  particularly  in  specific  fields  of  study  or  en- 
deavor. For  the  nation's  self-interest,  the  benefits  may  be  sufficient^ 
to  justify  such  Federal  involvement. 

Furthermore,  there  are  sp«ecific  types  of  behavior,  such  as  educa- 
tional research  and  development,  that  are  best  achieved  through  a 
coordinated  national  effort/ To  the  extent  that  rj^urces  are  avail- 
able, these  activities  that  i^e  of  the  national  interest  are  clearly 
within  the  appropriate  domain  of  Federal^  attention  but  they 
should  not  take  precedent  over  the  first  category  of  programs,  that 
is,  programs,  for  which  the  Federal  Govenmient  has  primary  re- 
sponsibility. 

Finally,  there  are  thc^.  areas  that  are  a  Federal  concern^  but 
indeed  not  a  Federal  responsibility.  Such  activities  mi^ht  include 
conc^ns  about  the  quality  of  education  and  costs  of  tuition,  or  the 
strength  and  breadth  of  curriculimi  in  pc^tsecondary  institutions. 

While  it  may  be  appropriate  U>  provide  modest  inducements  to 
encourage  certain  activities  with  regard  to  these,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  attempt  to  usurp  the  appropriate  roles  of 
others  who  have  primary  responsibility  for  addressing  these  con- 
cerns. *^ 

Our  second  suggestion  is  that  once  the  Congress  has  eatablish^^ 
which  purposes  are  highest  in*  priority  over  the  next  10,  20,  30 
years,  then  you  must  examine  and  redesign  the  program  to  best 
meet  those  Federal  purpc^es. 

Without  doubt,  the  programs  that  exist  today  have  accomplished 
a  gre^t  deal,  but  in  many  cases  they  have  changed  substantially 
over  time  and  may  no  longer  reflect  well  the  purposes  for  which 
they  were  originally  designed. 

The  combination  of  expansions  thfough  previous  amendments  to, 
the  Higher  Educatipn  Act  and  the  Middle  Income  Student  Assist- 
ance Act,  coxmterbalanced  by  contractions  t|irough  various  budget 
reductions,  have  left  the  purpose  of  many  programs  less  clearly 
defined.  . 
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Again  we  believe  we  need  to  develop^greater  clarity  on  what 
goals  your  prc^ams  are  int^ded  to  ac3iieve  and  how  best  to 
achieve  those  goals,     ^  « 

Our  third  si^gestion  is  that  you  as  an  authorizing  committee 
first  recognize  the  limits  of  resources  available  and  Sevelop  pro- 
grams to  fit  within  reasonable  limits. 

As  the  president  of  a  State  agency  that  fights— and  I  should  say 
fights  hara— for  sufficient  funding  for  posts8teon;iary  education  pro- 
grams at  the  State  level,  I  can  appreciate  very  much  your  interest 
in  developing  a  reauthorization  proposal  that  asks  fpr  the  optimal 
level  of  policy  and  funding  for  postsecondmy  education  in  the 
Nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  Nation  today  may  not  be  able  to  afford  opti- 
mal funding  or  policy.  Given  our  current  national  deficit  and  the 
prospects  for  the  future,  we  simply  cannot  presume  that  unlimited 
funds  will  be  made  avaikble  to  a^ 

Therefore,  as  we  all  recogaize,  the  Congress  will  have  to  rnake 
sonie  very  difficult  choices.  It  is  important  Uiat  ^le  pn^ams  you 
authorize,  through  the  Higher  Education  Act  for  tne  future  are  ' 
within  the  realm  of  reason  so  that  allocation  decisions  in  tiiie 
future  can  be  made  without  abandoning  by  necessity  the  intent  of 
the  authorizing  legisJation,  Unfortunately,  that  has  not  been  the 
case  in  recent  years. 

Too  often  we  have  seen  the  principal  purposes  of  the  authorizing 
legislation  sacrificed  because  the  levels  of  funds  subsequently  avail- 
able were  not  sufficient  to  achieve  the  original  objectives. 

As  a  result,  those  of  you  who  understand  and  appreciate  postsec- 
ondary  educational  needs  have  lost  control  of  the  policy  and  that 
control  has  essentially  drifted  away  to  the  Budget  and  Appropria- 
tion Gommittees  as  they  have  had  to  make  tiie  tough  choices  inher- 
ent in  resource  allocation. 

Our  fourth  sugg^tion  is  that  the  Congress  recognize  tJiat  the 
Federal  Government  is  in  a  partnerrfiip  with  tiie  States,  the  stu- 
dents across  our  land,  ttie  families  of  those  students,  and  the  insti- 
tutions of  postsecondary  education.  .  * 

If  you  ignore  these  other  actors  in  the  educational  arena,  they 
will  simply  pursue  their  own  b^t  individual  inter^ts.  Yet,  if  you 
attempt  to  design  your  programs  to  accommodate  the  collective 
needs  as  well  as  thc^  of  the  Congress,  you  wiU  strengthen  your 
chances  for  accomplishing  the  overall  objectives* 

We  urge  vou  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  Federal  programs  are  an 
important  foundation  upon  which  others  build  but  it  will  be  a 
sound  foundation  only  it  it  supports  the  remaining  infrastructure. 

The  committee  faces  a  tough  task  and,  in  fact,  now  may  not  be 
the  most  appropriate  time  to  pursue  that  task  given  the  constraints 
at  the  Federal  level  inl984- 

Whenever  you  do  pursue  it,  however,  we  hope  vou  will  heed  the 
suggestions  that  weVe  shared  in  a  broad,  philosophical  sense— first, 
that  you  assess  what  the  Federal  job  is  and  what  it  is  not;  second, 
that  j^ou  design  Federal  programs  that  truly  will  accomplish  thc^ 
objectives;  third,  that  you  develop  those  Federal  programs  with  the 
recc^ition  that  .we  do  live  in  an  era  of  limits;  and,  finally,  that 
you  work  with  and  rec<^ize  the  other  significant  actors  in  postsec- 
ondary education. 
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I  truly ,  believe  that  is  what  you  are  trying  to  do  and  certainly 
this  hearing  this  morning  is  reflective  of  that  effort 

The  board  has  not  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  details  con- 
tained in  Congressman  Simon's  bill.  We  will  be  doing  so  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead  and  we'll  be  hajppy  to  respond  more  spe- 
cifically to  the  elements  contained  therein  in  the  future.  , 

t  do  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  and  also  to 
mention  that  Dr.  Longanecker,  our  acting  executive  director^  will 
be  appearing  before  you  this  afternoon  and  he  will  be  discussing 
some  specific  ways  in  which  existiiag  programs  and  policies  will 
have  an  impact  on  the  foiir  points  we  have  just  made  and  Jhow  they 
might  be  altered  to  better  achieve  a  clear  set  of  Federal  purposes 
in*  the  complex  biit  vitally  important  area  of  pbstsecondary  ediica- 
.  tion.       y      ^  ' 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Mr.  CheTseth. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Archie  Chelseth  follows:] 

PliWAJm)  STATltlUlNT  OF  ArCHU  D.  CHK^KTH,  P^SSOKNT,  MlNNKBOTA  BOhtKR 

Education  CooKi^iNATiNa  Bojuud  ^  - 

Mr.^Chairmau  and  Members  of  the  Committee,  I  am  Archie  Chelseth,  President  of 
the  Minnesota  Higher  Education  Cogniinating  Board.  I  appreciate  very  much  the 
op^rtunity  .to  meet  with  you  today. 

The  Coor^ating  Board  in  Minnesota  is  an  H-member  lay  Board  which,  repre- 
senting the  public  at  large,  is  charged  with  coordinating  pogt^BCondary  education  in 
:  our  state.  The  Board  has  broad  planning  and  research  responaibaitie«  ai  well  ad  a 
number  of  statutorily  mandated  adminiatrative  duties.  We  are  r^ponsible  for  man- 
aging a  number  of  state  funded  financial  aid  programs,  as  wdl  as  &e  state's  second- 
resort  direct  lender  program  under  the  federal  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 

It  is  fipm  this  perspective  that  I  appear  before  you  today.  Given  the  Board's  re- 
sponsihilitdefi,  both  in  educational  planning  and  in  program  operatdohs,  we  are 
keenly  aware  of  the  interrelationship  between  federal  pofitseajmtoy  activitifi«  and 
those  of  the  state. 

The  Higher  Education  ^ct  of  1&65  has  served  the  nation  well  for  the  past  20 
years.  Perhaps  its  most  notable  aca)mplishments  have- occurred  in  the  area  of  en- 
hanced educational  opportunity.  Greatly  expanded  opportunities  have  been  provided 
both  through  the  various  financial  aid  pn^ams  for  students  and  through  targeted 
assistance  to  institutions  that  are  struggling  to  help  disadvantaged  stuSents/^Siinne- 
sota  has  benefited  substantially  from  these  federal  efforts.  Currently  the  «11  grant 
program  alone  provides  approximately  $85  million  annually  to  students  ii/ Minneso- 
ta. The  state  student  incentive  grant  program  provides  an  additional  &f  .5  million 
annually  which— although  only  a  modest  amount— has  helped  our  state  pn^am 
evolve  from  a  $125,000  grant  program  in  1968  to  a  $55  million  prc^am  in  1984.  Fur- 
thermore, targeted  assistance  in  areas  of  particular  national  interest,  such  as  li- 
brary funding  through  Titie  H  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  Foreign  Language 
and  International  Study  Development  through  Title  VI  of  the  act  have  also  beenr 
particularly  beneficial  to  Minnesota.  And,  as  you  are  aware,  the  role  of  statewide 
coordination  activiti^  hi  ixjstrsecondary  educatio  was  SiOTificantly  sirei^lhen^ 
through  Section  1202  of  the  Old  Title  XU  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. . 

After  two  decades  of  activity,  however,  it  is  time  to  step  back  and  assess  whM^{er" 
the  federal  j^emment^is  still  on  the  right  track.  Tinkering  may  not  be  sumSent 
during  this  Authorization  cycle.  Indeed  reauthorization,  whether  it  occurs  this 
year,  nexf  year,  or  the  year  after,  should  ^riously  reexamine  the  federal  role  in 
higher  education  and  how  that  role — once  detemiined-^--can  best  be  achieved.  As  you 
proceed  with  the  .reauthorization  process  we  offer  four  broad  suggestions. 

Our  first  suggestion  is  that  you  examine  closely  what  educationally-related  activi- 
ties are  a  federal  responsibility,  what  activities  are  truly  in  the  national  interest, 
and  what  activiti^  are  simply- a  concern  of  the  federal  government,  but  not  primary 
responsibility.  Let  me  pursue  each  of  these  very  briefly. 

^  The  federal  government  has  a  clear  r^ponaibility  to  support  equality  of  educa- 
tional opportunity.  This  has  to  be  considered  your  primary  reason  for  developing 
poet-secondary  policy  and  for  that  reason  it  should  be  the^  high^t  priority  as  the 
Congress  re-examines  federal  policies  and  prc^ams.  After  having  attended 'to  those 
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activities  tliat  are  clearly  the  federal  respon«*iIity,  it  is  then  appropriate  for  the 
federal  government  to  look  at  those  areas  that  can  be  chai^cterized  a»  being  unique- 
ly *•  in  the  national  interest/*  For  example,  it  may-be  desimbie  to  encourage  citizens 
to  continue  their  education,  particularly  in  specific  fields  of  endeavor.  For  the  na* 
tion's  self  interest,  the  benetits  ^may  be  sufficient  to  justify  Buch  federal  involve- 
ment, i^irthermore,  there  are  spedfic  types  of  behavior^  such  as  educational  re- 
search and  development,  Jhat  are  beui  achieved  through  a  coordinated  national 
effort.  To  the  extent  tluxt  resources  are  available,  th^  activities  that  are  in  the 
national  interest  are  clearly  within  the  appropriate  domain  of  federal  attention.  But 
they  should  not  take  precedence  over  the  first  category  of  programs— that  is,  pro- 
.grams  for  which  the  federal  government  has.  primary  responsibility.  And  finally, 
there  are  those  areas  that  are  a  federal  concern,  but  not  a  federal  r^pousibility. 
Such  activities  might  include  concerns  about  the  quality  of  education,  the  costs  of 
tuition,  or  the  ^jtrength  and  breadth  of  "curriculum  in  post-secondary  institutions. 
While  it  may  be  appropriate  to  provide  modest  inducements  to  encourage  certain 
activities  with  regard  to  these  concerns,  the  federal  government  should  not  attempt 
to  usurp  the  appropriate  roles  of  others  who  have  prinaary  responsibility  for  ad- 
dresfidng  th^  concerns. 

Our  second  suggastion  is  that  once  the  Congr^  has  established  which  purposes 
axe  highest  in  priority,  then  you  must  re-examine  and  redesign  your  prc^rams  to 
best  meet  those  federal  purposes.  Without  doubt,  the  programs  that  exist  today  have 
accomplishexl  a  great  deal.  But  in  many  cas^v^ey  have  been  changed  substantially 
over  time  and  no  longer  reflect  well  Uie  purposes  for  which  they  were  originally 
designed,  The  combination  of  expansions  through  previous  amendments  to.  the 
higher  eduo^tion  act  and  the  middle  income  student  assistance  act — counterbal- 
anced by  contractions  through  various  budget  rediictioiis— l^ve  left  the  purposes  of 
many  prc^ams  less  clearly  defined.  Again  we  believe  you  need  to  develop  greater 
clarity  on  what  goals  your  program*  are  intended  to  achieve«,  and  how  best  to 
achieve  thqse  goals. 

Our  third  suggestion  is  that  you,  as  an  aHthoriseing  committee,  first  recognize  the 
limits  of  the  resource  available,  and  then  develop  your  programs  to  fit  within  rea- 
sonable "limits.  As  the  pr^ident  of  a  state  agency  that  fights— and  I  should  sa^ 
fights  hard— for  sufficient  funding  for  poetnsecondary  «Jucation  programs  at  the 
state  level,  I  can  appreciate  very  much  your  inter^t  in  developing  a  reauUiorization 
proposal  that  asks  for  the  optimal  level  of  policy  and  funding  for  post-secondary 
education. 

Unfortunately,  the  nation  today  ihay  not  be  able  to  afford  optimal  funding  or 
policy.  Given  our  current  national  deficits  and  the  prospects  for  the  future  we 
simply  cannot  presume  that  unlimited  funds  will  be  available  to  accomplish  good 
purp9ses.  Therefore,  the  Congress  will  have  to  make  some  veiry^  tough  choi«^.  It  is 
important  that  the  pr<;^?rams  you  authorize  through,  the  Higher  JSducation  Att  ai^e 
within  the  realm  of  reason,  so  that  allocation  decisions  in  the  future  can  be  made 
without  abandoning  by  necessity  the  intent  of  the  authorizing  legislation.  Unfortu- 
^  nately,  that  has  not  been  Uie  case  in  recent  years.  Too  often  we  have  seen  the  prin- 
cipal purposes  of  the  authorizing  legislation  -sacrificed  because  the  levels  of  funds 
subsequently  available  were  not  sufficient  to  achi^v«  the  original  objectives.  As  a 
result,  those  of  you  who  understand  and  appreciate  poet*secondary  educational 
needs  have  lotjt  control  of  the  policy,  and  that  control  has  ^sentially  drifted  away  to 
the  budget  ^nd  appropriations  committees  as  they  ha4  to  make  the  difficult  choices 
inherent  in  resource  allocation,  " 

Our  fourth  suggestion  is  that  the  Congn^  recognize  that  the  federal  government 
is  in  a  partn^rsmp  with  the  states,  students,  the  famOi^  of  those  students  and  the 
institutions  of  post-secondary  education.  If  you  ignore  tjiese  other  actors  in  the  edu- 
cirtion  arena,  they  will  simply  take  advantage  of  youu  .Yet,  if  you  design  your  pro- 
*  grams  to  accQinmodf^te  their  collective  needs  as  well  as  yours,  you  will  strengthen- 
your  chancer  for  accomplishing  y<^ur  overall  objectives.  We  urge  you  to  keep  in 
mind  that  federal  prograii^  are  the  foundation  upon  which  others  build,  but  it  will 
be  a  sound  foundation  only  if  it  supports  the  remaining  nifrastructure. 

Your  committee  faces  a  tough  task.  And  in  fact,  now  may  not  be  the  moet  appro- 
priate time  to  pursue  that  task,  given  the  constraints  at  the  federal  level.  Whenever 
you  do  pursue  it,  however,  w*e  hope  y6ix  will  heed  the  suggestions  that  we  have 
*  shared  with  you  today:  First,  that  you  assess  what  the  federal  job  is  and  what  it  is 
not;  second,  that  you  d^ifn  federal  prt^ams  to  accomplish  your  objective;  third, 
that  you  develop  federal  pr<^rams  with  the  recognition  that  we  live  in  an  era  of 
Hmits;  and  finally,  that  you  work  with  and  rjecognixe  the  oUier  significant  actors  in 
pos^secondary  education. 
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-Again,  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today.  Let  me  mention 
,mat  Dr.  David  Longanecker,  the  Acting  Executive  Director  of  the  Coordinating 
Board  will  b^appearing  before  you  this  afternoon.  He  will  be  disCUiwing  iome  speci? 

*  ic  ways  to  which  existing  programs  and  policies  have  an  impact  on  the  four  poiiita 
we  have  just  made  and  how  they  might  be  alerted  to  better  achieve  a  M  aet  of 

'    tion  ^  ^  complex,  but  vitally  importattt  area  oX  post-«econdary  educa- 

'Mr.  Penny.  Archie,  this  past  year  the  Minnesota  Legislature,  at 
.  the  suggestion  and  encouragement  of  the  higher  education  coordi^ 
nating  board,  made  significant  changes  in  our  financial  aid  pro- 
grams and  in  ouf  eligibility  guidelines. 

Assuming  that  that  was  done  followmg  the  'kind  of  criteria 
you  re  suggesting  we  follow  in  our  reauthorization  process,  can  you 
describe  a  bit  about  the  new  structure  that's  in  place  now  in  Min- 
nesota and  why  it's  an— why  in  your  opinion  it's  an  improvement 
.   over  the  past  policies? 

Mr.  Ci^KLSETH.  Let  me  try  to  touch  upon  that  briefly  and  then 
perhaps  Dr.  Longanecker  this  afternoon  could  address  further  some 
,  of  the  specifics.  ,  ' 

^  I^ior  to  the  1983  legislature,  our  board  speiit  a  good  18  months 
or  better  taking  a  look  at  the  program  in  Minnesota  and  their 
-  btate  grant  and  scholarship  program  and  how  it  was  impacting 
upon  the  student  population,  and  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  n6t  doing  the  job  that  we  as  a  board  wanted  it  to  do  because  it 
was  not.specifically  targeting  sufficient  moneys  for  minorities  and 
the  disadvantaged  and  the  lower  income  group.  f 
/  So  we  came  forward  to  the  legislature  with  a  program  which  we 
Called  the  design  for  shared  responsibBity  and  with  great  support  - 
trom  our  legislature  and  Governor  Herbisch  were  able  to  get  that 
enacted  mto  a  law  which  essentially  changed  the  formula  and  we'd 
be  happy  to  provide  you,  Congressmen,  and  the  committee  with  the 
details  and,the  data  on  that. 

xu^®!.^^^^  "-'?^*/^""^  reviewing  the  first  year  of  operation  that 
that  has  indeed  accomplished  its  purjpose  and  we  are  right  on 
target  with  our  projections  in  terms  of  how  the  moneys  are  being 
allocated  and  in  fact  we  think  that  it  has  almost  worked  too  well 
because^  we  are  presently  going  back  to  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
with  a  Jp5  million  supplemental  budget  request  because  our  demand 
on  the  program  has  increased  and  our  chances  for  getting  addition- 
al plan  appear  to  be  excellent.  |* 
'In  summary,  we  are  very  pleased  with  how  that's  turning  out 

•  X  should  say  that  in  a  year  of— in  the  198S  year  some  ver/ diffi- 
cult  times  fiscally  for  the  State  of  Minnesota,  we  were  successful  in 
getting  a  55-percent  incre^  in  our  State  scholarship  grant  pro- 
gram which  says  spmething  about  the  commitment  that  we  'as  a 
State  have  to  education.  , 

Mr.  Penny.  How  do  you  fiiid  the  change  that  were  made  by  the 
btate  le^siature— how  do  you  find  those  changes  jibir^  with  the 
Federal  financial  aid  structure?  Are  we  out  of  sync  with  what 
you  ve  done? 

Mr.  Chelsetth.  Congressman,  I  really  hesitate  to  tackle  that  ques- 
tion because,  as  you  know,  my  full-time  job  is'  in  tha  pulp  and 
paper  industry  and  I'm  not  spending  40  to  50  hours  a  week  study- 
mg  these  kinds  of  issues. 
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I  do  know  that  Dr.  Longanecker  has  a'good  handle  on  that  and  I 
wonder  if  you  wouldn't  be  better  off- — -  '  » 

Mr,  Penny.  We  can  do  that.  I  appreciate  and  respect  your  inten- 
tion to  defer  that  question. 
.  Steve,  do  you  have  anything? 

Mr.  GUNPKHSON,  Just  one  qui^tion  to  Mr.  Hawk^^ 

On  page  ^  of  your  testimony  you  say  in  order  to  niinimize  the 
cost  of  a  supplemental  pn^ara  Confess  may  wi^  to  provide  for  a 
high  rate  of  interest  in  addition  to  expecting  the  students  to  bear 
the  cf^t  of  innschool  Interests  on  these  loans.     ~  : - 

.  Are  you  sugg^ting  in-school  inter  rat  on  just  these  new  supple- 
mental loans  you  projiose  here?  Do  you  think  that's  policy  ttiat 
ought  to  be  acfiiered  to  in  some  kind  of  a  special  prqg^am  for  non- 
traditional  students  or  even  in  the  regular  GSL  prc^am,  looking 
at  some  kind  of  in-Bchool  interest  payment  by  the  student? 

Dr.  JiAWK.  C!ongrefisman  Gimderson,  for  those  people  who  dem- 
onstrate according  to  some  kind  of  appropriate  criteria  a  need  for 
additional  funds,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  not  feasible  to  achieve  the 
necessary  public  policy  objective  and  require  those  students  to  pay 
interest  on  the  loan  while  they  are  in  school. 

It  does  seem  to  me  tbe  ottier  cat^ory  of  students  who  don't  have 
the  same  kind  of  pressing  iieed  according  to  the  traditional  mem- 
bers but  who  h&ve  liquidity  problems,  who  need  to.be  stimulated  to 
pursue  posisecondary  education  and  things  have  to  happen  to  meet 
some  of  the  other  objectives,  jt  seem#  to  me  for  those  people  it's 
appropriate  for  them  to  be  expected  to  beat  the  cost  of  interest 
while  they  are  in  school  ^ 
"This  dioesn't  mean  they  have  to  pay  while  they^re  in  school^  They 
may  have  it  deferred  and  capitalized  and  pay  it  as  part  of  the  pay- 
ment, and  it  seems  to  me  that  if  necessary  .in  order  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  one  also  could  increase  the  interei^t 
rate  for  those  students  in  order  to  make  that  prc^am  available* 

Obvioiisly  in  view  of  ray  bias  botJh  to  provide  individual  opportu- 
nity and  also  toiiave  the  Nation  develop  its  human  resource  as 
effectively  as  possible,  I  would  like  to  se6  that  interest  rate  as  low 
as  feasible  and  if  there  were  sufficient  funding  "not  to  deny  th«sie 
students  of  the  subsidy,  I  would  be  happy  to  see*that  occur  as  well, 
but  I  don't  think  it*s  ixxlitically  economically  feasible.  ;  " 

The  point  is  to  exterid  the  benefits  of  the  prc^am  to  a  larger 
population  by  doing  it  on  a  basis  which  is  not  costly  to  the  Federal 

-Government       _  ,     :  , 

.  Mr.  Pknky.  Mr.  Hawk^  you  suggested  in  your  testimony  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  graduated  interest  rate.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to 
this  subcommittee  in  other  hearing  t%t  we've  held  that  we  con- 
sider a  needs  based — an  income  based  repayment  schedule. 

The  aissumption  you  made  for  graduated  intor^t  rales  is  the 
same  assumption  we  made  for  graduated  mortage  rate  for  homes, 
that  we're  going  to  be  better  able  to  pay  those  higher  costs  as  the 
years  go  by. 

The  difference  between  that  and  the  approach  of  an  incopie- 
based  repayment  schedule  is  that  it  could  then  fluctuate  based  on 
an  income  level. 

Has  your  organization  given  that  approach  much  thpught? 

t?r  ;        ■  1003 
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.  Mr.  Hawk.  Ctongressraan,  our  judgment  simply  is  that  an 
income-based,  repayment  ^angement,  wjhile  very  attractive  in 
theory,  probably  just  isn't  very  practical.  The  costs  associated  virith 
all  the  factors  which  are  involved  in  the  development  and  adminis- 
tration of  that  kind  of  program  caiise  us  to  believe  that  it's  juist  not 
very  realistic  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  theoretically  that's  very  at- 
jtractive  to  us. 

'  I  should  be  careful  to  point  out  to  you  that  in  my  t^timony  I 
Was  really  suggesting  an  increasing  interest  rate  only  for  th(»e  stu- 
dents who  elect  to  have  the  longer  than  normal  period  of  time  to 
repay  theic  loan  in  order  to  defer  that  cost  to  the  Federal  Goyem- 
■ment.  ■ 

I'm  not  'really  suggesting  that  we  take  awaj!^  any  of  the  subsidy 
which  presently  exists  by  causing  a  higher  interest  rate  in  later 
years  for  people  who  do  repay  their  loans  within  the  prescribed  10^ 
year  period.-  « 

My  response  to  your  specific  question  is  while  a  variable  repay- 
ment sched.ule  which  -is  income  contingent  has  great  attractiveness 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  may  recall  or  may  not  recall,  either, 
that  at  one  time  I  proposed  such  a  program  to  the  Minnesota  State 
Legislature  and  actually  got  the  Minnesota  State  Legislature  to 
.  enact  some  legislation  which  authorized  an  income  contingent  kind 
of  program  and  it  was  never  implemented  simply  becaiase  of  the 
costs  and  the'  great  difficulties  asspciated  with  dealing  with  it  for 
relatively  small  balance  loans. 

Mr.  FsNNY.  Well,  I  want  to  thank  you  both  for  your  testimony 
and  ah  additional  word  of  appreciation  to  each  of  you  for  your  com- 
imitment  to  higher  education  needs  here  in  our  State. 

Archie,  in  your  position  now,Vou've  been  involvai  in  perhaps 
the  most  significant  change  in  our  higher  education  financial  aid 
policy  in  many  years  and*  Mr.  Hawk,  while  the  director,  executive 
director  of,  the  higher  education  coordinating  board,  helped  usher 
in  the  pr(^am  for  guaranteed  student  loans  here  in  our  State. 

Again,  thank  you  for  your  testimony  this  morning  and  for  your 
long  commitment  to  the  needs  of  students  here  in  our  State. 

Before' we  call  the  next  panel,  let's  just  recess  for  about  5  min- 
utes. Any  of  you  who  haven't  been  sneakyig  back  to  grab  cdS^ 
can  do  that  now.      k  ,        •  ' 

[A  brief  recess  was  taken.] 
.  Mr.  PEi4NX.  1  see  we  have  our -panelist*  all  ready  to  go,  1  want  t^ 
welcome  some  students  from  St.  J^axy's  Grade  School.  They  came 
to  sit  in  on  this  hearing  and  learn  a  little  bit  about  how  the  wheels 
of  government  work  so  we  welcome  them  here. 

I  welcome  as  wtll  the  next  panelists,  Chuck  Cantale  of  Mankato 
State  University, -who  works  with  the  TRIO  program  there.  We 
also  have  Bruce  Schelske,  University  of  Minnesota,  and  John 
Westby  from  the  Minneapolis  Community  CJollege, 

You  can  proceed  in  that  order  or  another  order  if  you  have  made 
arrangements  among  yourselves  as  to  who  should  go  first. 
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UNIVEKSITX  OF  MINNESOTA  ur>v  Am/ 

dents  over  the  pa*  Secade  proeram  I  would  like  to  thank 

On  behalf  of  the  Mmnesote^ft^^  f„  i^eludmg 

Ctongreseman  Pf  ™5U^\Sf^^^uthorization  srocess 
testimony  from  ttw  ™p  stafl  m  tne  rra^         Wheelock  of  Cop- 
.    I  would  like  to  th^k  fij'le  SL^Sns  to  testify  at  this  field 
KTand  i?r  ^"&s£  Mr:= familiar  face  here  ,n  Mm:  ,  - 

"TS'arstanding  that  *e  Co^^g"  ^^^^^^y^C 

State,  but  the^rtxmi^^^^^  Upward  Bound 

fion  is  not  unSH\y  ^fgj^^^^^o  of  Minneapolis^  ^""^"^..^^l 
Program  „l^''^ude^^^        these  schools  score  25  pej- 

nn9t2&fron.no^^^^^^ 

ty  of  Mirme^^^^»;/e"haf  stu^^^^  irZ  other  Mmne- 

college  poten- 

%^at's  an' index  SLd?Sed  backgrounds  face 

tia!  ^^'^  intellectual 

when  competing  for  ^pcstse^^^^^ 

peers  with  educationally  '^^'"'^^^^^aes  for  those  students  were 
furthermore,  the  end  of  ^^^.^nf  ^hf  otSr  3,000-plus  students  ad- 
lower  than  the  average  grad^  of  the  f^^^^^^^^^  high  schoo 

matted  to  the  College  o/,^?^^^^^^^  Upward  BoUnd  target 

Se^fep^rKd  ^perS^l^lS^Cn  deceived V  the  grade  mfia- 

tion  at  their  scjaools.         _     nrocram,  it's  clear  t&V  there  is 
When  considenng, each  ™O  p^^^  _ 

continuing  need  for  ail  ^"^^'^^r^i^  ago  an  Upward  Bound  stu- 
With  respect  to  talent  search^^^  ^  g.^^^  black 

t«ran«i"^^^^^^ 
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can  college  testing  math  score  of  27,  which  puts  him  in  the  89th 
percentile  for  college-bound  seniors  nationally. 

This  was  truly  a  high  potential  student.  However,  he  was  certain 
he  could  not  be  admitted  to  the  engineering  college  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minn^ota.  TIjat's  untrue.  . 

He  had  knowledge  of  only  two  of  Minnesota's  many  fine  private 
hfaerai  arts  colleges,  most  of  which  he  is  admissible  to.-  He  had 
iattle  idea  about  how  to  apply. 

He  had  never  visited  a  college  campus.  He'cu^-rently  had  all  his 
postsecondary  eggs  in  the  basket  of  an  out-of-State  private  college 
m  Indiana  that  his  cousin  haid  attended.  \  ' 

His  high  school  counselor  has,  a  counseling  load^of  over  400  stu- 
dents. If  this  student  needs  counseling  services,  think  of  the  needs 
of  less  able  and  accomplished  but  still  college-potential  students.  " 

The  needs  of  students  for  Upward  Bound  services  are'  clear  from 
the  achievement  information  presented  earlier.  Our  estimate  is 
that  we  serve  about  II  percent  of  the  eligible  population  in  our 
target  schools.  • 

The  need  for  special  services  for  college  students  is  easily  extrap- 
olated from  the  high  school  achievement  background  of  these  stu- 
dents when  they  do  matriculate  to  college. 

I  strongly  endorse  the  TRIO  subpart  of  the  Higher  Education 
Amendments  of  1984  and  I  believe  that  virtuallj^  all  of  it  should  be 
adopted  as  written. 

I  would  like  to  note,  however,  that  the  language  pertaining  to 
new  special  services  applications  on  page  240,  lines  15  to  19,  direct- 
mg  the  Secretary  to  give  priority  to  institutions  with  significant 
minority  populations  and  disproportionately  higher  dropout  rates 
would  place  my  institution  and  all  Minnesota  colleges  at  a  disad- 
vantage with  respect  to  obtiuning  a  new  special  services  grant. 

Setting  up  a  category  of  institutions  for  preferential  evaluation 
of  their  application  disregards  the  uiformatioh  that  70  percent  of 
all  black  students  attend  predominantly  white  colleges.  , 

Also,  such  a  category  does  not  recognize  nor  give  any  'priority  to 
the  services  provided  to  physically  handicapped  students  through 
special  services  programs. 

As  of  July  there  will  be  no  TRIO  program  in  St.  Paul,  the  second 
largest  cijky  in  Minnesota.  If  the  above  language  is  approved,  all  the 
colleges  in  St.  Paul  and  the  colleges  in  the  ptoximity  of  St.  Paul 
would  be  disadyantaged  in  applying  for  a  special  services  prc^am 
to  assist  handicapped  first-g^eration  students  who  n?atriculatfi  io 
their  colleges.  ,  '  ,       "  '  "  ' 

Congressman;  Penny's  legislaUve  director,  Floyd  Stoner,  has 
asked  that  we  bring  along  some  videotaped  excerpts  of  a  special 
education  program  in  visual  cormnunications  that  our  Upward 
Bound  Program  offered.  I  would  like  to  hold  off  on  that  until 
Cmick  and  John  finish  their  testimony  and  see  if  you  think  we 
have  sufficient  time  to  continue  with  this. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Bruce  Schelske  follows:] 

Piua'AKiD  STAnaciaw  OF  Brucs  ScHXtSKJS,  PRtxJScr  DrsjKrros,  Univksstty  or 

MlNNKSOTA  UPWAKD  BOUN^ 

^My  name  is  Bruce  Schelske  and  I  am  the  Director  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 
Upward  Bound  Prograni  one  of  the  TRIO  programs  that^e  Higher  Education  Act 
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authoFiz«?s.  I  would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Penny  and  CJongn^iwiian  Simon  for 
including  testimony  from  TRIO  staff  in  the  reauthorization  process  and  I  would  like 
to  thank  Floyd  Stoner  and  Pam  Wheelock  of  Congr^Bsman  Penny's  office  for  the 
invitation  to  testify  at  this  field  hearing.  Understanding  that  Congressman  Simon 
ancV^Congressjnan  Penny  are  able  to  c^U  upon  numerous  and  expert  resource  people 
to  diiK!usi5  TRIO  prograit^  in  general  and  the  ntseds  of  TRIO  students  and  programs 
nationally,  my  colleagues  and  I  have  chosen  to  speak  briefly  about  TRIO  proi^ams 
in  Miuu^ta  and  particularly  about  Our  personal  experienca|  with  thfe  TKIO  pro- 
grams that  we  work  for.  ' 

I  would  like  to  introduce  two  additional  TRIO  program  directors  who  are  here  to 
enter  testimony  about  the  continuing  need  to  include  TRIO  programs  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Jon  Wes^y  is  Uie  TRIO  coordinator  at  Minneapolis  Community  Col- 
lege. As  TRIO  coordinator  Jon  is  responsible  for  four  TRIO  programs  that  serve  pre- 
dominantly urban  populatioiis.  The  four  progranxs  at  Minneapolis  Community  Col- 
lege  are:  Veteran's  Upward  Bound,  high  school  Upward  Bound,  Special  Services  and 
Talent  Search.'  Charles  Cantale  is  t}^  Upward  Bound  director  at  Mankato  Stat« 
Univerbity  a  program  that  serve^^  predommantly  rural  and  small  towii  populations 
of  educatioimlly  disadvantaged  high  school  students  in- the  First  Congrf^onal  Dis- 
trict, '  ' 

During  1983-1984  (FY  84)  Minnm)ta  is  receiving  $2,410,408  in  TRIO  funding. 
Thoee  funds  support  21  TRIO  prograrris  at  fifteen  institutions  and  ^rve  a  total  of 
4,522  students,  I  have  included  summari^  of  each  type  of  program  by  congressional 
district^  institution  and  type  of  pr<^fram.  It  might  be  noticed  that  the  first  congres- 
sional district  has  a  number  of  very  small  special  services  programs.  Th^  small 
programs  r^ulted  from  a  Dei>artraent  of  Education  mandated  breakup  of  programs 
that  originally  were  funded  as  consortiums:  one  TRIO  program  serving  several  coop- 
erating  coll^as.  That  is  tha  sitixation  here  in  Winona  at  St-  .  Term's  which  was 
originally  a  part  of  one  TRIO  prt^am  funded  by  a  consortium  of  St  Teresa, 
Winona  State  and  St.  Mary's, 

While  Minnesotans  are  proud  of  the  secondary  education  system  in  our  stat^  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  opix>rtunity  to  obtain  a  competitive  secondary  ^ucation  is 
not  uniformly  distributed  to  all  citizens.  Within  the  Minneapolis  secondary  schools 
that  the  Univereity  of  Minnesota  Upwani  Bound  program  serv(^  educational  oppor- 
tunity is  not  evenly  distributed.  For  example,  the  (feneral  College  Upward  Bound 
program  focuses  its  efforts  on  two  Minneapolis  high  schools;  North  and  South.  Min- 
neapolis Public  School  information  indicates  that  the  median  reading  level  of  10th 
graders  at  North  High  School  is  only  at  the  2Sth  percentile  when  compared  to  all 
other  Minneapi^lis  high  school  students,  Students  from  two  high«schools  located  in  a 
relatively  affluent  area  exceed  the  National  mean  in  both  math  and  verbal  portions 
of  the  Preliminary  Scholastic  Aptitude  tmt  by  an  average  of  four  points  while  stu- 
dents at  North  High  were  more  than  nine  points  below  the  mean. 

The  last  test  result  is  important  since  primarily  college  bound  students  take  the 
PSAT.  Thiil,  it  is  an  index  of  the  competitive  handicap  that  college  potential  stu- 
dents from  e<ftcationally  disadvant^ed  backgrounds  fa^^  when  xioi^peting  in  post 
secondary  education  with  their  intellectual  peers  who  have,  educationally,  more  ad- 
vantaged backgrounds. 

Minneapolis  Public  School  follow-up  sti^xt^  sustain  this  premise.  Minneapolis 
high  school  students  matriculating  to  the  University  of  Minn^ota  Collie  of  Liberal 
Arts  (CLA)  were  followed  for  their  first  year  of  college.  Only  two  Minneapolis  high 
schools'  graduates  matched  the  average  profile  of  the  S.CXK)  plus  students  admitted 
to  CLA.  The  students  from  North  and  South  had  American  College  Testing  (ACT) 
college  entrance  scores  seven  points  lower  than  the  average  of  eith^  CLA  as  a 
whole  or  of  the  two  more  affluent  Minneapolis  high  schools.  This  is  approximately 
50  percentile  points  lower,  Oniy  six  students  from  North  High  School  were  admitted 
to  CLA  compared  with  35  from  a  smaller  but  more  educationally  rigorous  school 

Additionally,  as  might  be  expected,  the  end  ot  the  year  college  GPA  was  si^^iifi- 
cantly  lower  for  students  from  North  and  South  when  compared  to  other  students. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  students  from  the  Upward  Bound  target  high  schools 
actually  had  higher  high  school  OPA^s  than  the  average  of  other  students  matricu- 
lating to  CLA.  These  were  good  high  school  citizens  who  believed  that  they  had  been 
well-prep4^red  to  pursue  a  colii^  education  but  were  significantly  underprepared. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  upward  Bound  program  serves  a  predominantly  mi- 
'  nority  student  population  where,  in  Minneapolis,  the  need  for  compensatory  educa- 
tional services  is  the  greatest.  The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools'  most  recent  longitu- 
dinal study  indicated  that  oyer  50%  of  the  Indian  students  and  29%  of  Black  stu- 
dents who  begin  the  tenth  grade  dropped  out  prior  to  graduation.  This  is  cof^pared 
to  the  school  system  average  of  16%.  Only  12%  of  Indian  and  34%  of  Black  students 
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graduated  on  time,  compared  to  the  65%  schooUystem  average.  High  percentages 
of  families  hvxng  m  poverty  ar.d  high  mobility  contribute  to  these  unSr^h^^ 
wftK  n^;?M^n  ^^'^y  .P«^"t  «f  ;ndian  and  29%  of  Black  students  cha^i  2S 
^ithin  the  Mmneapoluj  school  system  during  the  1981-1982  school  veaT^ 

rlP^v^wT'^''""^  P^/^^  historical  deveiopment,  it  is 

clear  that  there  is  continuing  need  for  TRIO  service*  in  Minnesota  Talent  Search 
Two  vveeks  ago  an  Upward.  Bound  student  bn,ught  his  friend        tutoS  ^S' 

^'P*-  Sf^fation  college  student,  he  was  a  good  student  aaid  a 
three^iport  athjete  of  modest  accomplishment.  Jeff  had  taken  four  veare  of  hLh 

^ti«t-f r'?^'^^  ^Wegfrlwtod  seniom  nationally.  This  was  trulSThiS 
'  ^r^f  student  However,  he  was  certain  he  could  not  be  admitted  to  Se  In^titSe 

o^ll^wn°n?^•°^  ^^^^°^^^"^**'^°^^^"''^*«'  ^^^^^i^  is  untnie.  He  hsd^knowSe  of 
only  two  of  Minnesota's  many  fine  private  liberal  arts  colleges  (mort  of  wWchhe  i 
adnj^ble  to)  and  had  litUe  idea  about  how  to  apply.  Hi  hS  neS7viStS,^fw 

private  college  m  Indiana  that  hi^  cousin  had  attended.  His  high  school  counselor 
^  ^th?n  W 'Jl  '"1^^  I»<Ws  student  nl^^SleS^^' 

SenS     '^^""^^^       ^te  and  accomplished  but  stiU  coU^^toS 

tnS^oHf  "^^^"'^f"?*  for  Upward  Bpund  services  are  clear  from  the  achievement 
mfomiation  presented  earher.  Our  estimate  is  that  we  serve  about  11%  of  S 
'  eligible  population  at  our  taj^et  schools.  »«uuv  li/o  oi  tne 

•^The  need  for  special  services  for  college  students  is  easily  extrapolated  from  the 
^^^^r^""^  back^rround  of  tJiese  students  whe^  Sey  do  SicSSe  to 

l9L^«n5fc'?'''''^.i'^P9  ^"^P^  Higher  Education  Amendments  of 

1984  and  I  beheve  virtually  all  of  it  should  be  adopted  as  written-  I  wouldlSe  to 

^r^^'  directing  the  Secretary  to  give  priority  to  in^tutions  with 
n^^^^Trf?^^  disproiirtioSately  high'^drei^SrS  wJSd 

my  institution  and  all  Minnesota  colleges  at  a  <U«advantagrwith  reepert  to 
^^'^r'V^  I  ^^^^^  opportunity  to^SSy  to 

Em  l^^t  fi"t  generation  and'^handicapped  SnS 

should  be  available  to  all  institutions.  -Setting  up  a  category  of  instituK  for  pre? 
erential  evaluation  of  its  application  disregards  the^o4ation  tfft  ^4  of^I 
SSi,-^"*^^"*?  ^"^"^  predominantly  white  colleges.  Also,  such  a  cSo4  do^  not 
recogni2e  or  pe  any  priority  to  the  services  provided  to  physically  hSSiSpSsS 

STo  m^i'^^t'f  Tfu^-      /'^Pl^'  a?o?  July^lS^^tE  SSl 
DC  no  IKIU  prc^ram  m  bt  Paul,  the  second-laiigeet  city  in  Minnesota  If  the  above' 
language  m  appn,ved,  all  of  the  half  dozen  coll^**  In  St.  PaJd  «S  the  «JleS^S 
FJr  «TrS.-?,^*'        "^"^"^     ^^"^  graduates  would  be  disadv^t^S  i^ap^^^^ 
wrm^SiSuatT^e?^^^         "^'^  ^ 

wiiw  niJt."'^"^.'  of  Congressman  Penny's  legislative  director,  Floyd  Stoner,  I 
would  like  to  narrate  video  tape  excerpts  of  an  education  program  in  viLal  ^imu- 
mcations^using  Super  8  filmmaking  for  Upvvard  Bound  stiS*. 
^  Upward  Bound  8  primary  education  goal  is  to  develop  our  students'  basic  and 
SfnL^fe^'  °^«^5'«^tics.  and  compomtian  skiils.  In  adSS  to  skS^l 
opment,  Tl^ard  Bound  also  provides  educational  opportunities  not  usuaUv  av^- 
able  to  disadvantaged  youth.  The  film  class,  in  a^tibn  to  pro^ng  aTStSSiv 
for  creative  expression,  has  provided  exposure  to  fUm,  video  and  TV  ^S^inteS- 
ships  for  students  at  the  largest  advertising  and  visual  conSunicaW  Sency  hi 

^.^^^riiiy  and  family  reco^iition  of  our  studenS'lSS^^Sv^  ■ 
ments.  Additional  funds  and  support  for  the  film  class  have  been  provided  bTThe 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  the  Minneiota  State  Arts  BoS  FiSi-S-tS 
Si' M-«  «>">^."^i^>'«^  organization),  the  Joston's  and  Minneapolis  FoundSlnJ 
Ti,^"!'^^''*  ^^^'i  Univenity  of  Minnesota  General  SuS 

These  exciting  visual  statements  were  produced  by  ninth  and  tenth  sradT^u 
dents  placed  m  a  properly  structured  and  motivating  educatioS  envSSt  Sd 
pven  the  opportunity  to  express  their  talents.  The  mnx$  you  areWh^w^  <SnS 
tualipd,  stoi^boarded.  scripted,  acted,  directed,  Yilmed  ^d  eSed  b/stud^te  who 
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Peogkam  Paxtioj^ants 

The  University  of  Minn^ta  Upward  Bomid  Program  works  with  70  low-inconie 
high  school  student*  from  Minueapoli*  area  high  dchools,  Sixty-o^e  peroBnt  of  the 
students  from  f»»jiUeft  that  .receive  public.  aMiatunci?)  .  An^addifctonal  12.%  oepend 
upon  social  security  payments.  The  rejoiaimng  27%  of  the  studejito  are  from  low 
income  families.  During  an  average  year,  80%  of  the  Upward  Boimd  students  come 
from  racial  minority  groups  where,  in  Minneapolis,  the  need  for  compensatory  edu- 
cation \B  the  greatest  For  example,  the  percentage  of  Minneapolis  high  scho^^  stu- 
dent* who  drop  out  exclusive  of  Black  and  Indian  student*  is  16%.  ^^^^^^J^?;^* 
rate  among  Indian  :^nior  high  students  is  51%;  anM>ng  Black  students,  29^.  ChiJy 
12%  of  Indian,  students  and  04%  of  BhK:k  students  graduate  on  time  compared  to 
65%  of  other  students  io4he  secondary  system.  In  19S3  the  University  of  Minn^ta 
Upward  Bound  program  was  contacted  by  160  stm^ts  for  the  30  program  openings. 

raocEAM  $jcavic«s 

To  counter  these  historically  low  ratal  of  high  school  graduation  and  even  lower 
raies  of  matriculation,  into  poetnsecondary  education.  Upward  Bound  provide  a 
summer  r^idential  program  of  intensive  classwork  in  EngliiQi,  reading,  math  and 
study  skills.  These  ?*equifed  classes  are  designed  as  individual  learning  laboratories 


c 
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999 


f  ^^''''■^  ^  relnedia^  student^  diagnosed  educational 

shortcomiags.  Elective  courses  are  designed  to  provide  educatiwud  opportuSei  nS 
UBug^y  available  to  low  income  youth  and  mSy  indudel^Xer  fifmiJSiS 
SS'jt^'i  composition  calculus,  and  computer  scie^e  deS^i^ 

?Ln^t  !fJ?c^'^'*u%'^5  ^^)L^  ^""'^  determination'of  thTstSte' Jduwu 

tional  needs  and  abilities.  Other  program  servi.^  include  personal  eStional  a^d 
career  covn^iing;  assistance  with  college  ^^lection,  adm^r^VmSS^dT^ 
phcataons;  tutoring  m  school  year  cla«««.-and  assistance  with  high  sSSlSiS^^ 
ect^on;  summer  and  school  year  field  tripe  and  motivationai  e?peSS  to^T- 
nlv-?  *°  ^'^f^^ve  personally,  educational -imd  «oci^;^ "  '^d^'^xS- 
.  Sram  providuig  college  classes  and  tutoring  support  for  Upward  Bound  iLlInS 
who  have  just  completed  high  school  and  wSl  be  JSterii^  coU^eln  ^  Ml. 


PSOGSSSS  TO  SATE 


_  The  Univeraity  of  Minnesota  Upward  Bound  has  been  in  ooeration  ainc»  l«}fiS  fV, 
«ie  average  75%  of  Upward  Bou^d  students  haS  SiX'^^nfS^S'jSd 
Sovl  mfTJ':  ^'^^'^'^  ««hopl.  This  year  S  expect  ovTS  to  S^t^ 
ana  over  m%  to  go  on  to  postHWcondaiy  education.  Over  S0%  of  IInw«T5  r«»«^ 
sumjner  students  make  at  least  one  y^|#rowth  in  rS^S  maS^SS  S 

^tTJM^f '"ft^'^^-  UP*^  Bou"^  students  uatiSy,  St  thVuS 
sity  of  Mmnesote  have  demonstrated  much  more  persistence  in  poet^ondarv^u 
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Natwnal  Council  of  Edncatkmal 
Opportunity  As^ 


1 U^^  J«h  5*r«l  NvW,  Sate  m 


(20D775-CIWJ 


.     ■      ■  ■     ,    tUQ  .  ^  ■ 

?XGZx$m  Title:    Sp««itX  Pr»j<iMi  for  StudARU  fro*  Bt»«dy«ot»g#4 

Yurpb<»»  of  the  Vxoxr^'.    to  identity  qu«lifi«d  ladivlda*!*  .fro«  loir-, 
ii^o«M  f»i^Xi«»  »iw  «r«  iu  tb*  flt»t  g««r«cio«  in  th«ir  tmilim* 
"  t9  «tt«fid  coll«f«,  to  prip*r«  tbviM  ■t«d«at»  for  po#tMco«d«ry 
cstloti^  to  pirovld*  »p*c4»l  ■upportlvt  »trvic«»  fpf  lotr-iaco**,  tifV^ 
g«ti«r#tio«  •od  pJ^fticAily  h*»di<»pp«id  BtvUm&tit  ^tUlM  tb«j  ?wr»o« 
pr»fT*«i  of  pwitwico^itUty  «<kM:«tlo«,  »»4  to  tymia  p«r»o»«  ••r*^^ 
or  pr«p«rttt«  f9r  •«tinc««       prograwi  »»d  project*  •o4*«i«a#d.  . 

WiQ  Receive* jrHndio&i    The  X,2^  TWO  project*  oper<«»  is.  81*  ^^S^f 
•ducmtiOfMil  tl^titttfciOD*  *mJ  69  ccNuwnlty  *«eacie».    lu  n  19«3  TUO 
project*  eerved  *  total  of  478,026  ttudwite*    Tw-tUrde  ot  tli««« 
etudent*  i*et«  fx&m  t^milUh  where  (i>  the  totel  t#«bl«  loco»*  m 
1M»  th»a  150Z  of  the  powrty  ie¥«i,  *»d  €2)  oeitlMK- P*re«t  iud 
gr«dyet»d  from  college.    X^mg  TWO  etMlent*.  W  »re  l»leck,  35X 
ere  -late,  l7X  ere  Elipwic,  kX  4iire.  A»er.i«yiB  l»di»o  »»d  »r.o 
Asian.  tHoue*i»d  TMO  »tt»d»at«  »tm  piiyaically  ii*»dic«pp«d* 

KiodK  of  Activltio  Supgortedi    TWO  'refers  to  firt  profre^  fuaded 

lI^deT'tlM  Speclel  Prof  re**  ao^rt:    WMcetioo*!  Pppottnttity  Ce«tex«. 
Specie!  Service*  for  »i  end  vest  aged  Student*,  Taiewt  Search,  Up^rd- 
louod,  »rtd  a  traittiajS  pregraat  for  TWO  ataff*.    The  TWQ  prdjgraee 
provide  loir-iocotie,  f Iret-geoeretioo,  and  j^yaitaXly  Wdicepped  ^ 
atudeotf  the  iupportiv«  eervicea  they  naad — co440*eXifl«,  haaic  aWll* 
yt,»atroctip»,  tutoriug.  iufonantioo  ai««t  college  »d«ia«iooa  a»d 
fioaOcSaX  aid— ^O  •n^oll  In  a<wi  gxadwate  fro*  ccXXei*.  The** 
prt5gra»»  provide  lo»riiK<M*e  «t«de^t»  a  reaXlatic  opporttmitr  to 
e«cap«  cyclaa  ot  powrty  end  d«p*iSd«oc*  and  to  achieve  the  upward 
My,Xit7  afforded  trr  Hf|^r  educatioa^ 

Funding  Hiitoryi    tUIO  progr*«*  wgU  f^r»t  authorised  ia  J»65  aad  ^ 
riceiv^l  a  Modaat  $2  ■iXlion  appropri*tios  In  1966-    fuadiiig  Ilea 
iinc*  tacre*aed  ateadiiy,  principaUy  heca^i**  tha*«  proi^raei  ha** 
bten  pro*«a  to  •axve  the  oatioaaX  «diicAtioa  iat«re*t  i©  *  toat 
effectiwi  awinoer.  '  ^  ' 


PY  19&5  Appropriation  K^qwired— $200.0  edXlioo 
FT  1984  Appropri«tiott--$164.7  «llXieo 
n  X§S3  AppTopriatioo— S154.7  niXXion 
.  n  X9S0  Appropriatioor"$l*7.S  adXUon  . 

l^ti^en  n  X980  aad  n  X9&4,  TiUO  loit  281  of  ite  fumiing  in  r*al 
\dolUre  (adjueted  to  r«fl«ct  Irtcr*****  io  the  coo»tt**r  price  iodex>- 
Jin  1980  doXlara,  the  Ti  19&4  TilXO  eppiopriatioa  i»  *^ui>«Xeot  to 
V  $118.6  Million.  Itt  order  tp  eerv*  the  ninm  nu^r  of  etudeat*  that 
1  received  TlXO  eervicea  io  i9»0,  io  Ti  X9S5  ao  eppropriatioo  ot  $X90 
WlIioB  *o4id  l^*  re^ulredr^  The  edditl«>a»X  $20  miiilofi  «oo^t  :*o«ad  v 
uaed  to  provide  additionel  ififor*etioo  aad  coMi*aell«g  *er?lcaa  a* 
v«CM«*od«d  by  tha  MetiooaX  CoMdaeioQ  oo  Stwda»t  tiaaac*  A**i«ta»c*- 
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MMi^r  pf  Projtct* 
Ccwt  Far  >r«i«et 

TmvtieipMSif 
Cottar  F«rtici|Mat 

Coit  F»r  rrQi«cc 

Co«t  F»r  P«rticip*8t  / 
MvM^r  of  Project;* 
\  C^i  Fypj«ct 

Cotft.  P«r  FartlcijMUfct 
lfu»I>«r  of  FrDjtcts 
Co»t  F«r  Firoi«cfc 


172 ♦070 
595 


37^210 
$1,^39 


202.033 

'  158 
$96^836 


U7,100 
32 

$240,625 


.  15£),3O0 
$446 

lUQp60« 


32, $00 

-  423 
^147,ti2 


I90,S25 

167 
$106«^ 


104.300 

'33 
$245,4>4 


Ft  1915 


1463 

641 
$66^365 


1»,7M. 
12,242 


st«ilu<:«  TRIO  fujNUMf  t>y  Ittordat      4o  »o»  it  iwld  AXisUAt*  »UTiil«« 

pxon^  iftfow^ion  jmi  ACCMH  »«r*lc«ii  Co  onr  294,000  j^jmcIi  m4  •AUt*. 
yii4«r  tto«  propo«kl,  Mch  Sj»#ci*l  S#r«lc««        UpMnri  Aotmd  fr«»c  w»uX«S  *l*o 
U  cut  401        104,000  4i»s4i^t»jnul  «twd«»Ci  «o«ld  i»  Xmxg^v  c<^ 
••ling.  tMtorlns  »tia  iMtxvctloa  to  mwbl*  tl>«i  to  pr«p«r*  for  >»4  t«^1b  is 
coll«|«,    Tim  Ad«ip.l»tr«tio«  i«  *l*o  pr«{Niriaf  to  IntT^duc*  Mftthori4(iM 
ch«a««a  wiach  wmld  tiwjulr*  iMtitutioa*  to  w  25X  of  t]^  co«c  of  »to#<:4*l 
S«ridc«  prcj«ct»  la  ft  1956,  50X  Is  ft  l9i?,  M  75X  m  lOX 

of  t)M  cMit  of  Upiiar4  >pu»a  proi^rui  is  mcIi  y«Ar  iMsinMlat  la  Ft  l»f«^ 

tifldnce  of  £ff«ctl 


 , —          A  »«tl«tf  of  out«ld«  fttuaia*  proid^<  «vl<lMc«  tli«t 

TXIO  pro«ra«  aff«cti«i  i»  a4«w»cl«t  mimX  ^pportmit^.  for 

T»l««t  Saarcli  a»4  lkk>cAtlo«dl  OppoUsmlty  C#at«»  puivida  wlat«ac# 
to  thaa  20X  of  tUck        UUp^^it  fxmmhmn  irfoo  •«tft  coXXt^  aacli  ^aar.  - 

Up«mr4  loMo<{  h«a  Wo  aff^ctin*      mrtivatlat  4laadmi;>saa  fii^  a^iwoi 
•tudasta  to  actaiid  and  s^aduata  fro«  coUafa*  ,Fo«r  yaar»  aftir  i^fh  acWl 
graduation^  Opwrd  Bound  jMirtlcip«ita  ata  fouj  tiaaa  m§  XlUly  to  aax*  a 
baccalataata  aa  co^tabXa  »€«|>attici|>aatg«   ^«1«X  Sarvicaa  ^  ^a«ii 
affactlra  1»  kaapiiij;  lo#-iacQ«  at4id4Mic*  in  coXlaga,  Stgdrata  «^  malt* 
tb«  full  rauga  of  Sp;aU*l  Sarvlca.— coiiaaaXias,  ^-Cwtorlia*  and  Wlc  »Ulla 
Iftatr^tiOB— ara  2.26  tlnaa  «»  Xikaly  to  co^paata  tbair  flt^t  yaar  of  a»UM 
Aa  atufia^^  ifiio  do  t»oc  racaiiv  tJMaa  aamcaa*  •  ^ 
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special  SttIco  for  DiiiwiTOtaf  d  Stt4»ot> 


conducted  by'tb«  SyvtM  DtvilQpmt  CoipporACiim  Cs:««M4 
p«rfonMac«       «pJfi:oxi»iit«ly  5ftOO  ^rmbiMe  ^itudtet*  «nroli«d 
mt  $S  r«pr«»«nt*tii«?  Sp«a»l  S«rrto«ii  psej^dt*  is  3.9 7 MO,  It 
csmpmtmA  mir  ^rfpnwnot  to  tlxt  s4  •  cootroX  group  ot^waX 

Projtct  »«rvio«»  pr«  sr«*ci*l»<  tli«ir  iat«J»d«d 
-   l>o|?ttl«£lo«;.  •cowontcAliy  «9d  «diic*£lon«Xly  di»* 
ftd%^nc*|^d  ttMUftt*; 

—  Stiid«Bt»  irtjo  Tiic«i¥«  t\m  full  r«sis«  Sp«ci»l 
ltt#tKwctio»**-iwr»  2.26  iimmm  o  iik«ljf  to  0o««yl«C* 
r«oclv«  tbas«  MrvioM:  »«d 

,  #  ■  .  • 

—  JJSDS  »tud«flti  »tt«<pt«d  mnd  co«piit«4  »or«  court* 
wsitt,th«n  did  «l«£lAr  <tud«Bti  vho  did  not  ]»«rtici- 


Th«  r«o*tit  ••jot  »tMdy  of  l)p»**rd  »i>ufi«i  v»»  cof)dact«d  by 

R«««*rch  TrUn«X«  Xjwtitvc*  for  th»  l>«pdrriiW«:  of  Kduc^tloa. 
It  followed  3,710  ;^pw*rd  ]io4>nd  ti<»Xfth  grad*r«  ttam  54  r^adomly 
•clttcted  Upuwrd  Bound  proj«ct»  ♦ad  4  e6«^ri»o«  froap  of  mi^lMV 
no«^p«rtl£lpiunt«  fpr  foat  y*Arft«    It  coadud^d:^ 


John  Coui»ow  vith  CX*r*Tw:«  lt*diord  «nd  Juditlt  KAy«,  'SvmXwmtioo 
oi  the  Sp«ci»l  S«rvic«»  for  Pii*dv«»t«ged  S£i«3*Qt»  (SSfiS)  Pfofr^; 
X979-80  Ac*d«»ic  Y.Jir.*  (P«Xo  Alto,  CA:    SytCMM  JJ«*«Xop»»flt 

CorpormtloQ,  19S1)* 


lOOS 


)  .  > 

—  H>*  Upward  »ound  vxogtm  $pp^MV9  to  U^f  «  )>«ii#fici»i  iibjict  oh 
•tu^oti*  tducaticmmX  wlratim*  po«t««eoo{Ui7  pr^iiMi  mi4 

~  Vpmxd  Boimd  mtici^ti  Wine  «or«  Uurn  iili«ly  to  •aroll 

fp«mrd  lotuid  parti  ap#ati  took  fTMtilr  «df*at«««  of  jfiw»ci«l 
j>«rtlcip«a|;i;  ted  . 

~  fouv^v  Mi  fx         B(s^l  frAde»tl9fi,  V^wmid  louad  p«rtlclp«at» 
mtm  fpwr  tlM«  »t  llkaiy  to  h«vt  Mrttd  ft  tecodftrftfttft  m  <M|>«rftbX« 


Tftlaot  Switch  and  td«cfttiot>ftl  Ofiiwrtuolcy  Canttr  : 

/  ^ai!ll2r*^  ttoMt  iiJ^lTftiJ  h»»  ^Moi  ooplfttftd^    Wvmr,  la 

JadlftiMT.  4,W5  Afiaaa,  50,790  J^acfca,  X9,734  Elipaoloi  «id  43,4XB 
f      Wtjitai,    34,U5^<27X5  cll*xw^  iwr*  placft4  m  pcMitMiepodarj 
la*tlutlo««.  /  v 

.  —  S««rdi  yrojfctf  i»md  200,&12  9tt»diRt«$    8,449  Xodiaoa,  6,M1 

I      Aiian^,  82,^14  Hacks ,  39,54X  Eltpaalc*,  md  43»0«6  l^slta  Studftata. 
74,790  »tud»at»  {VX)  mxB  pUoU M  pi»ta«cwd*ry  la»tlttttlc»». 

^  —  Mora  thm  2 OX  of  »la«k  wd  Kispaalc  frMteta  t4w  uitftctd  coUaf« 
,1      'la  X$$X  racftiwd  asvlitanist  fro«  «  Xaiaac  Saarch  prdj«ct  .oc  fta  . 


•   '  —  .  :  ,  :  . 

!^  -   '  ,  .  ^  ■  ■ 

.1  Crahto  BitrkbalMr.  John  4,  mcqobo«#,  aiul  Jmaj^  ina«Bb«k«r,  JByaXttatlog 
Study  of  th«  gpwrd  Bqund  Froa[r»;  A  ^c<md  ToUip-vp,  (KMaarcb  Xriakgir^aScT 
KC:    Ea«ajkrcii  Xri«igl«  Intcitutt,  1979).     .  ^ 

J3'.  ,  .      ■      '    ..  ,  ■     ■/      •  ■  ■ 

VSE  Corporation,  "riaaX  f^xtovrnvkom  X«porca  for  Taltat  $«»tcfa  mad  Xi^oaUoaal 
CovpoTttioB,  1981). 
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Mr.  Penny.  Chuck.  • 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  W.  CANTALE,  DIRECTOR  UPWARD 
BOUND,  »UNKATO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Cantale/ Congressman  Gunderson,  Congressman  Penny, 
members  of  the  subcommittee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
ap>ear  before  you  today  to  discuss  th§  accomplishmeQts  of  the 
Upward  Bound  Program.  ' 

My  n^me  is  Chuck  Cantaie  aJ!d  I  am  assistant  professor  of  educa- 
tion and  director  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  at  Mankato  State 
University  in  Mankato,  MN. 

Before  I  begin  to  tell  you  about  the  successes  of  the  Upward 
Bound  Program,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  rayseif. 
"  Coming  from  a  low-income  family  from  Cleveland,  OH,  and  being 
-the  youngest  of  six  children,  I  eked  my  way  through  high  school 
with  mediocre  grades.  In  fact,  I  didn't  learn  to  read  until  I  was 
halfway  through  high  school  and  a  teacher  noticed  that  I  was  not 
able  to  read.  Fortunately  for  me,  Sister  Mary  Cordell,  a  Notre 
Dame  nun,  was  able  to  find  extra  time  to  teach  the  skills  of  read- 
ing which  I  have  used  and-will  use  for  the  rest  of  my  life.   '  . 

As  I  approached  my  senior  year,  my  fellow  classmates  tiaiked 
about  college.  I,  tosf,  wanted  to  attend  college,  but  advice  from  a 
high  school  counselor  was  to  get  a  good  vocational  job  that  I  could 
be  happy  with.  .  ,  ^ 

Having  no.  role  model  for  post  secondary  education,  I  did  just 
that.  I  was  trained  as  a  chef  and  was 'successful.  Unfortunately,  it 
did  not  meet  the  goals  that  I  had  for  myself.  Tliese  goals  were  to 
teach  in  the  inner  city  and  to  provide  guidance  to  students  who 
were  in  similar  sitiiations  in. which  I  fouSad  myself  ip  those  forma- 
tive y^ars.  '  J     .  n 

Upward  Bound  takes  students  from  loW-income  and  academically 
disadvantf^ed  backgrounds  or  students  whc«e  parents  do  not  have 
a  college  education  and  provide  the  needed  education^,  social, 
and  cultural  activities  needed  to.  achieve  post  secondary  education. 

All  too  many  students  today  find  themselves  bound  by  a  repeti- 
tive failure  -eyiidrome  in  their  school  effort.  They  thus  view  them- 
selves as  persons  of  little  worth  and  ic»e  the  limited  motivation 
they  once  had.  As  a  direct  result,  achievement  levels  drop  to  .a 
point  at  which  the  school  experience  lacks  meaning.  The  students  - 
'  become  resigned  to  a  school  failure  and  eventually  even  become  re- 
signed to  the  lack  of  important  human  relationships. 

These  young  people  today  give  up  and  begin  to  congregate  in 
groups  whose  common  denominator  is^  failure.  The  .word  failure  be- 
comes their  own  definition  of  themseTves,  Thus  in  a  society,  where 
they  are  aware  that  fnany  people  are  succeeding,  they  are  aware, 
very  aware,  that  the>  themselves  are  riot. 

Quite  possibly  the  best  solution  of  an  era  .of  failure,  a  successful 
education  could  do  much  to  overcome  the  problem  of  failure,  no 
matter  what  the  social  biasis. 

Although  the  adverse  effects  of  poverty  and  poor  social  condi- 
tions cannot  be  overlocflted,  faulty  educational  processeji  may  be*  the 
main  cause  of  many  young  peoples'  failure  in  school  and  unless  we 
begin  to  provide  learning  situation^  in  which  young  people  through 
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reasonable  applications  of  their  capability  succeed,  it  is  logical  to 
infer  that  we  will  do  httle  to  solve  the  msuor  problems  gf  ow:  coun- 
try. 

/"^^Ml^^J'/'^^'^y  of  Educational-  Opportunity,"  commonly 
termed  the  Coleman  report,  states  that  it  is  for  the  most  disadvan- 
^^rJ?^*^*^^®^  improvements  in  school  quality  will  make  the 
most  difference  m  achievement. 

"Where  childre-n  come  from  homes  in  which  failure  is  a  part  of 
the  da^y  life,  deficient  education  leads  to  no  motivation.  Without 
-motivation,  or  with  just  enough  to  fight  an  irrelevant  education, 
tli^  young  peopl^  fall  into  a  lock-step  failure  for  life.  - 
VjL^rson  will  not  succeed  in  general  until  he  or  she  can  in  some 
wa^  iitst  experience  success  in  one  important  aspect  of  his  or  her 


The  Upward  Bound  Program  seeks  to  become  just  ♦that  first  step, 
an  mtervention  program  to  provide  young  people  who  possess  ac£* 
.   t"^^  P?^"^^  .with  an  opportunity  for  meaningful  experiences. 

Jett  Door  is  just  one  example  of  a  student  who  has  benefited 
trom  the  Upwarti  Bound  Program.  Jeff  is  a  sophomore  at  Mankato 
btate  University ,^puraumg  a  degree.  Jeff  hag  a  3.26  grade  point  av- 
erage and  he  is  also  doing  quite  well  in  other  aspects  of  college  life 
,  When  I  first  met  with  Jeff  and  talked  with  him,  he  had  no  inten- 
tions of  attendmg  p(»t  secondary  education.  His  male  role  model 
was  a  truck  driver  and  t;hat  was  his  aspiration. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Mankato  Free  Press,  he  was  quoted  as 
saying,  without  Upward  Bound  I  would  be  in  the  array  or  driving  a 
truck  now.  Before^  Upward  Bound  came  along,  I  just  didn't  (Jare 
about  education  Further,  he  stated,  I  stiU  don't  eiyoy  education 
oftt  ^  know  that  I  will  get  a  better  job  some  day  because 

•  Jeff  is  also  currently  working  in  the  bindery  at  the  university, 
ine,  position  was  obtained  through  a  career  exploration  program 
desigiied  by  the  Upward  Bound  Program  diiring  his  senior  year. 

u-  ^,  r^^^  ,^  belp  fmance  his  education  with  this  job  in 
which  he  makes  above  average  •student  wages. 

Ann  Roman,  ala^  a  sophomore  at  Mankato  State  University, 
came  from  a  small  rural  town.  When  I  first  met  Ann,  I  asked  her 
what  she  wanted  to  do  and  she  replied  that  maybe  she  would  like 
to  work  m  a  health  spa  as  a  clerk,  possibly  handing  out  towels  and 
doing  marginal  or  menial  service. 

^  Today  Ann  is  a  psychology  miyor  with<^  grade  point  average  of 

Looking  back  at  Ann  and  Jeff,  I  can  honestly  say  that  thev 
would  i^t  be  m  school  today  witliout  the  services  of  the  Upward 
Bound  Program.  Not  that  they  didn't  have  the  ability,  but  because 
f^®  ^i«^ance  and  the  motivation  which  is  provid- 
ed by  the  staff  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program. 

Another  reason  they  would  not  have  made  it  in  post  secondary 
education  without  the  help  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  is  b^ 
cause  they  lacked  the  self  confidence  and  the  self  esteem  needed- 
tor  success  m  post  secondary  education.  Jeff  and  AJin  gained  these 
skills  through  educational,  recreational,  and  cultural  experiences 
which  were  built  into  the  Upward  Bound  curriculum 
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Ann  and  Jeff  are  not  isoldted  cases.  Students  such  as  these  can 
be  found  throughout  the  United^States  and  these  are  the  students 
that  Upward  Boiaid  serves. 

Trio  programs  serve  students  from  rural  isolated  areas  in  Minne- 
sota, Kentucky,  South  Dakota,  and  I  can  go  on  to  other  States  that 
have  rural  isolated  areas.  It  serves  students  from  innercity  sliims 
and  ghettos  in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  L<^  A^mes,  and  here  again  I 
can  go  on  wherever  there  is  a  ghetto  or  sliiBH|fea. 

Educational  programs  such  as  Upv^ard  Boimd  are  not  liabilities 
to  our  country  s  budget,  b\*t  they  are  investments  for  the  future. 
Right  now  a  common  question  that  is  asked  quite  often  is  where  is 
the  payoff  for  programs  such  as  this  or,  in  the  more  common  ver^- 
uacular,  where  s  the  beef. 

Gentlemen,  the  beef  is  in  the  trained  mind  of  the  youth  who  is 
productive  and  who  is  a  potential  taxpayer  of  tomorrow,  the  youth 
who  will  m^e  the  decisions  of  our  future  in  the  future. 

Our  choice  is  to  pay  now  and  educate  these  young  people  so  that 
they  make  wise  and  knowledgeable  choices  in  the  future,  or  we  can 
procrastinate,  leaving  our  future  in  the  hands  of  others  and  contin- 
ue to  increase  the  welfare  rolls  with  thc^  young  people  who  lack 
the  determination  and  the  motivation  to  succeed. 

I  have  attached  to  my  prepared  statement  four  photographs  of 
two  statues  created  by  the  upward  bound  students  in  an  art  class 
this  summer*  It  is  important  to  realise  that  not  only  does  the 
Upward  ^Bound  Program  stimulate  the  creative  abilities  of  these 
students,  but  also  the  intellectual  abilities  as  well 

These  statues  are  a  culmination  of  a  curriculum  designed  to 
foster  student  interaction  and  group  participation,  and  teach  stu- 
dents the  skills  of  planning,  setting  goals  and  seeing  a  project 
through  to  completion. 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  once  said  upon  the  sands  of  procrastina- 
tion lie  the  bones  of  countless  thousands  who  upon  the  brink  of  vic- 
tory stopped  and  rested,  and  in  resting,  died- 

Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  am  asking— no,  TmJbegging  you  not  to . 
procrastinate  when  it  comes  to  determining  the  future  of  our 
youth.  It  is  up  to  you  to  continue  to  provide -educational  programs 
such  as  TRIO  so  that  the  disadvantaged  youth  of  America  have  a 
chance  to  be  truly  upward  bound.  '  , 

Thank  you.  ^ 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Chuck. "We  appreciate  your  testimony, 

[Prepared  statement  of  Charles  Cantale  follows:] 

i^KPARKD  Statkmknt  OF  Chakus  W.  Cantai^s:,  AssiSTANT  Proi-'KSSos,  Coulkgk  of 
Education,  Dihkctoe,  Upward  BouNOt  Maxkato  Stats  Uniykrsity,  Mankato,  MI 

Cllongres&man  Gunderson,  Congressman  Penny,  members  of  the  subcomhiittet;,  I 
appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss  the  accomplish- 
nxent$  of  the  Upward  Bound  i^ograms.  My  name  iij  Chuck  Cantale  and  I  am  an 
Assistant  IVofessor  of  i2du€ation  and  the  Director  of  the  Upward  Bound  Program  at 
Mankato  State  Univei*sity  in^Mankato,  Minnesota.  Before  I  begin  to  tell  you  about 
the  successes  of  the  Upward  Bound  Prc^ams,  I  feel  ccHr^peiled  to  tell  you  a  little  bit 
about  myself. 

C>oming  from  a  low-income  family,  from  Cleveland,  Ohio,-  and  being  the  voungest 
of  six  children,  I  eked  njy  way  through  high  school  with  mediocre  grad^.  in  fact,  1 
didn't  learn  to  read  until  I  was  halfway  through  high  school  and  a  teacher  noticed 
that  I  was  not  able  to  read.  Fortunately,  for  rae.  Sister  Mary  Cordell,  a  Notre  Dame 
nun,  was  able  to  find-extra  time  to  teach  me  the  skills  of  reading  which  I  have  used 
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and  will  use  for  the  r^t  of  my  life.  As  I  approached  my  senior  year,  my  fellow  class- 
mates talked  about  collie.  I,  too,  wanted  to  attend  collide.  But  advice  fn?m  my 
high  school  counselor  was  to  get  a  good  vocation  and  find  a  job  in  which  I  could  be 
happy,  l^viiig  no  role  models  for  poet  seco^idaxy  education,  I  did  just  that.  I  trained 
to  be  a  chef  and  was  succ^ul  Unfortunately,  it  did  not  meet  the  goals  I  had  set 
tor  myself  the»e  goals  were  to  teach  in  the  imier  city  and  to  provide  guidance  to 
studenta.who  were  m  gimiiar  situaUons  in  which  I  found  my^if  in  those  formative 
years.  #  • 

Upward  Bound  takes  students  from  low-income  and  academically  disadvantaged 
tockgrounds  or  studenU  whose  parents  do  npt  have  a  college  education  and  provide 
the  needed  educational,  socuU.  and  cultural  activities  needed  to  achieve  post  second- 
aiy  education.  All  too  many  students  today  find  theraselv^  bound  to  a  repetitive 
failure  syndrome  m  their  school  efforts;  they  thus  view  themselves  as  perwns  of 
httle  worth  and  lose  the  limited  motivation  they  once  had.  As  a  direct  result, 
achievement  levels  drop  to  a  point  at  which  school  experiences  lack  meaning  The^ 
students  t^ome  resigned  to  school  failure  and  eventually  even  become  resigned  to 
the  lack  of  miportant  human  relationships.  Th«»e  young  people  give  up  and  b^n  to 
congr^ate  in  groups  whose  common  denominator  is  failure.  The  word  ^'failure"  be- 
comes their  own  definition  of  themselves.  Thus>  in  a  society  where  they  are  aware 
that  many  people  are  succeedii^,  tiiey  are  very  aware  that  they  themselves  are  not. 
quite  possibly  the  h&^i  solution  to  this  aura  of  failure,  a  successful  education,  wuld 
do  much  to  overcome  the  problem  of  failure  no  matter  what  its  social  bases  Al- 
though the  adverse  affects  of  poverty  and  poor  social  conditions  cannot  be  over- 
looked,  faulty  educational  processed  may  be  the  main  cause  of  many  young  person's 
failure  in  school  Unless  we  b^n  to  prQjwHe  learning  situations  in  which  young 
people  through  reasonable  applications  of  their  capabilities,  succeedfit  is  logical  to 
infer  that  we  will  do  little  to  solve  the  major  problems  of  our  country 

The  report,  Egualify  of  Educational  Opportunity,  commonly  termed  The  Coleman 
Report,  states  that.  It  is  for  the  most  disadvantage^  children  that  improvements  ih 
fichoolquality  will  make  the  most  difference  in  achievement."  Where  children  come 
from  homeBin  which  f^ure  is  a  i^rt  of  daily  life,  deficient  education  leads  to  no 
motivation.  Without  motivation  or  with  just  enough  to  fight  an  irrelevant  educa- 
tion, these  young  people,  fail  into  locknBtep  failure  for  life.  A  person  will  not  succeed 
m  general  until  he/she  can,  in  some  way,  first  experience  suct^  in  one  important 
aspect  of  his/her  life.  The  Upward  Bound  Pxic^ram  seeks  to  become  just  such  a  first 
step,  an  intervention  program  to  provide  young  people  who  pomtm  ac^emic  poten- 
tial with  an  opportunity  for  a  meaningful  experience. 

Jeff  Door  is  just  one  ©xaniple  of  a  student  who  has  benefited  from  the  Upward 
Bound  Pr^rnrn^  Jeff  is  a  sophomore  at  Mankato  State  Univerdty  purauing  a 
degree.  Jeff  has  a  3.26  grade  point  average,  and  is  also  doing  quite  well  in  other 
^pectfi  of  college  hfe.  When  I  first  met  Jeff  an^  talked  with  him  he  had  no  inten^ 
tioiis  of  attending  post  secondary  education.  His  male  role  model  was  a  truck  driver 
and  that  was  his  aspiration.  In  a  recant  article  in  the  Mankato  Free  Press,  he  was 


paying  job  someday  because  of  it"  Jeff  is  also  currently  working  in  the  bindery  at 
university.  This  position  was  obtained  through  a  career  exploration  program  de- 
signed  by  the  Upward  Bound  Program  during  his  senior  year.  Jeff  is  now  ^le  to 
help  finance  his  education  with  tJus  job  on  which  he  makes  above  ihe  average  stu- 
dent wage. .  .  ^ 
Ann  Borman,  also  a  sophpmore  at  Mankato  State  University,  came  from  a  small 
^    rural  town.  Wlien  I  first  met  Ann,  I  asked  her  what  she  wanted  to  do  and  her  reply 
^       was  that  maybe  she  would  Hke  to  work  in  a  health  spa  as  a  clerk  possibly  handing 
put  towels  and  providing  marginal  service*  to  patrons.  Today  Ann  is  a  peychok«^ 
major  with  a  grade  point  average  of  8.29.  Looking  back  at  Ann  and  Jeff,Tcan  hon- 
estly  say  that  they  would  not  be  in  school  without  the  service  Upward  Bound  pro- 
vide. Not  that  they  didn't  have  the  ability,  but  because  they  did  not  have  the  guid^ 
ance  and  the  motivation  which  is  provided  by  the  staff  of  the  Upward  Bound  Pro- 
gram. Another  reason  why  they  would  not  hav6  made  it  in  post  secondary  education 
'  without  the  help  of  the  Upward  Bound  Prc^ram  is  bt^ause  they  lacked  the  aelfsron- 
hdence  and  self^teem  needed  for  success  in  post  secondary  Question.  Jeff  and 
Ann  gained  these  skUls  through  educational,  recreational,  And  cultural  experiences 
that  wore  built  into  the  Upward  Bound  curriculum.  Ann  and  Jeff  are  not  isolated 
ca^,  and  students,  such  as  these  two,  can  be  found  throughout  the  United  States 
and  these  are  tlie  students  that  Upward  Bound  serves.  TKIO  Programs  serve  stu- 
dents  from  rural  isolated  areas  in  Minnesota;  Kentucky,  and  South  Dakota.  Stu- 
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dents  from  inner-city  slums  ajid  ghettce  in  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Los  Angeles  are 
filfio  s€rvG{i« 

Educational  progrunis,  such  as  Upward  Bound,  are  not  a  liability  to  our  country's 
budget,  but  an  investment  to  the  future.  Right  now,  a  common  question  that  is 
asked  quite  often  i^  "Where's  the  payoff  for  progmms  such  as  tJiis?*'  Or  in  a  more 
conimon  vernacular,  '^Where's  the  beef?''  Gentlemen,  the  beef  is  m  the  trained 
niindvthe  youth  who  is  productive  and  who  is  the  potential  taxpayer  of  tomorrow. 
The- youth  who  will  make  decisions  on  our  future,  in  the  future.  Our  choice  is  to  pay 
now  and  educate  these  young  people  so  that  they  make  wise  and  knowl^eable 
choices  in  the  future  or  we  can  procrastinate,  leaving  our  futures  in  the  hands  of 
others,  and  continuing  to  increase  our  welfare  roles  with  those  young  people  who 
lack  the  dett?miination  and  the  motivation  to  sucojed.  , 

I  have  attached,  to  my  prepared  statement,  four  photographs  of  two  «tatut<^  cre- 
ated by  students  in  an  art  class  in  a  summer  Upward  Bound  Prc^am,  It  is  impor- 
taiit  to  realize  that  not  only  doc^  Upward  Bound  stimulate  the  creative  abilities  of 
the  student,  but  also  the  intellectual  abiUti^  as  well.  These  statutes  are  the  culm;-, 
.nation  of  a  curriculum  designed  to  foster  student  interaction  and  group  participa- 
UoiT  and  teach  students  tiie  skills  of  plaxming,  si^tting  goals,  and  seeing  ^  project 
.  through  to  completion.  .  . 

Gentlemen,  it  has  once  been  said,  "Upon  the  sands  of  procrastjnataon  b€»  the 
bones  of  countless  thousands,  who  upon  the  brink  of  victory,  stopped  to  rest,  and  m 
resting,  died."  Therefore,  I  am  asking  you,  no,  I  am  beg^g  you,  hot  to  procrasti- 
nate  when  it  com^  to  determining  the  future  of  our  youth.  It  is  up  to  you  to  contm- 
ue  to  provide  educational  pr<^am$  such  as  TKIO,  so  that  the  disadvantaged  youth 
of  America  have  a  chance  to  be  truly  Upward  Bound.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  PEisfjiY.  I  got  a  chance  to  tour  your  office  and  see  the  stu- 
dents artwork,  and  it  struck  me  then,  and  now  that  I  see  the  pic- 
ture again,  that  one  in  particular  looks  an  awful  lot  like  Cpngress- 
roan  Gunderson.  The  students  did  a  fine  job  and  I  was  very  im^ 
prised  with  their  artwork  and  the  sculptures  in  particular.  I  think 
it  does  speak  well  for  the  kind  of  espirit  de  corps  that  you  have 
ainong  the  students,  in  your  program  and  the  moral  support  that 
they  give  one  another.  Your  program  enables  them  to  improve 
their  outlook  for  the  future. 

I  just  want  to  commend  you  again  for  the  program  youf  have  in 
place  over  at  Mankato  State  University. 

Jon.  ^  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  JON  H.  WtSTBY,  DIRECTOK  tmo  PROGRAMS 
MINNEAPOUS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Westby.  I  would  like  to  thank  both  of  you  for  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  speak  today  about  the.TRIO  Prt^am  in  Minnesota- 

I  ra  Jon  Westby,  the  director  of  TRIO  programs  at  Minneapolis 
p)mmimity  College.  Currently  we  have  four  programs  at  the  col-  4 
lege.  I  m  just  going  to  briefly  talk  about  three  of  these~*talent  « 
search,  special  services  and  veterans  upward  bound. 

The  Talent  Search  Prc^am  is  currently  in  its  second  year  of  op- 
eration. The  focus  of  the  program  is  o^Lpfoviding  outreach,  assess- 
ment, mformation  and  referral  to  low-income  individuals  in  the  i, 
.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  area.  _  ■ 

We  operate  primarily  out  of  community  agencies^ser^g  mainly  -^^ 
adulte,  and  one  of  our  main  focuses  and  goalr^to  establish  a  * 
broad  base  of  community  support  and  to  provide  educational  infor- 
mation to  the  whole  community.  * 

'I  have  attached  to  my  written  comments  a  sheet  showing  the  de- 
mographic data  and  the  placements  for  the  Talent  Search  Program 
frora  February  of  1988  through  this  last  February,  and  also  at- 
tached are  some  biographical  sketches  of  some  of  the  clients  that 
we  served  over  the  last  year. 

The  special  services' project  started  in  September  1980.  This  pro- 
gram  provides  counseling,  academic  classes  and  supportive  services 
to  low-mcome  first  generation  college  students  and  diabled  stu-  ' 
dents  at  the  college.  — ~v 

The  m^'or  emphasis  of  the  project  is  on  providing  academic,  per- 
sonal and  financial  aids  counseling.  We  also  offer  sevrfi  academic 
classes  that  project  participants  can  take.  These  range  from  reme- 
dial math  and  English  to  college  level  science,  social  science  and 
English.  ' 

'Hie  area  where  sp«:ial  services  has  ha4  its,  most  lasting  effect  is  1' 
providmg  services  to  physically  and  learning  disabled  studente.  - 

When  the  program  started  in  ia8<Lthe  college  had  identified  and 
assisted  probably  no  more  thai/ W  of  these  students.  TodS^  we  ' 
work  with  66  students  in  special  Services,  45  of  tfeem  being  phys- 
i«sally  disabled.  ,  (    .  ^.     ,  , 

Included  in  my  comments  is  a  Brief  list  of  some  of  the  services 
that  we  do  provide  to  these  student^,  Had  special  services  not 
taken  the  initiative  to  establisfi  th^e  service^  I  doubt  if  any  of 
them  would  currently  exist  on  campu§>N^  t 
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.1  have  also  attached  the  program  results  for  special  services  for 
the  last  3  years  and  response  to  our  participant  evaluation  jform 
for  the  same  period. 

The  oldest  of  the  TIUO  programs  at  Minneapolis  Ck)mmunityA>l- 
lege  is  Veterans  Upward  Bound,  having  started  in  1972.  This  pro- 
gram provides  classroom  instruction  anif  coimseling  to  low-income 
veterans  who  either  did  not  finish  high  school  and  need  a  GED,  or 
may  have  graduated  but  did  not  obtain  the  basic  academic  skills  he 
neeiJs  for  success  in  postsecondary  training. 

The  pfc^ram  conducts  classes  in  reading,  English,  "math,  study 
skills,  20  hours  a  week  during  the  academic  year.  Most  of  the  par- 
ticipants are  in  their  late  twenties  or  early^  thirties,  have  families, 
are  either  unemployed  or  maiiginallv  employed.  They  traditionally 
view  Veterans  Upward  Bound  as  their  last  chance  to  obtain  the 
skills  they  need  and  then  to  prepare  for  further  training  or  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  attached  a  data  ^eet  outlining  the  results  of  the  program 
from  its  start  through  Jime  80, 1983.  Also  attached  is  a  ch«i  show- 
ing the  average  pre  and  post  test  scores  for  students  who  were  in 
the  program  during  1982  and  1983.  ' 

By  looking  at  this,  you  can  see  that  the  average  quarterly  skills 
level  incresSed  with  1.5  grade  level  for  each  quarter,  roughly  3 
months  that  person  remained  in  the  program.  ' 

I  woul4  also  briefly  like  to  speak  about  Veterans  Upward  Bound 
Prt^am  from  my  perspective  a^resioeat  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Veterans  Upwai^  Bound  Pj^ject  personnel  Right  now  there 
are  27  veterans  upward  bpund  projects  located  in  20  States  and 
Puerto  Rico.  This  is  down  from  tlie  67  that  were  initially  funded 
when  the  program  started  in  1972.  ^ 

I  have  included  data,  national  performance  data,  for  these  pro- 
grams f^om  1970  through  1983,  and  this  is  collected  on  a  voluntary 
basis  so  not  ev^iy  program  is  reported  each  year,  but  by  looking  at 
it  you  can  se^  the  national  impact  that  Veterans  Upward  Bound 
has  had^ 

In  conclusion  I  would  jusflike  to  state  that  although  the  number 
of  veterans/who  might  use  this-  type  of  program  is  steadily  d&lin- 
ing,  the  need  still  exists,  especially  in  large  metropolitan  ai^as,  and 
I  urge  yo*i  to  include  veterans  upward  bound  legislation  when  you 
reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  Pi6wY,  Thank  you  all  for  your  testimony. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Jon  H.  Worthy  follows:] 

PBiPAiua)  Statsmsnt  or  Jon  H.  Wkstby,  Ddoctok  or  TRIO  PsocuLUiiig, 
MiNNiAJiom  Ck)ici*tmiTy  CouJKSs 

Minneapoli  Community  College  (MCXJ)  is  a  two-yew  state  «iipported  liberal  aiti 
college  located  a^jaeent  to  the  downtown  area  of  Minneapolia,  Four  TRIO  programs 
are  currently  located  at  MCC,  Upward  Bound,  Veterans  Upward  Bound,  Talent 
Search  and  Special  Servi<««  for  Disadvantaged  Student*.  Hie  operation  an*  results 
of  three  of  these  programs.  Talent  Search,  Special  Services  and  Veterans  Upward 
Bound  will  be  outlined  in  detail.  ,  • 

TAtXNT  8XAKCH 

The  Talent  Search  Project  at  MCC  is  in  its  second  year  of  operation.  The  focus  of 
the  program  is  to  provide  outreach,  assessment,  information  and  referral  to  low- 
iocome  individuals,  primarily  adults,  in  the  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  metropolitan 
ar«a.  In  addition  to  its  on  campus  locations,  Talent  Search  also  maintains  ofnces  to 

-   -  ■«  ♦  , 
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two  high  school*  and  six  community  agencies.  These  agencies  were  selected  because 
they  serve  iow^ncome  and/or  minority  individual*  and  are  located  in  ttie  areas 
whem  these  individual  re«de:  Project  »taff  also  coordinate  with  other  community 
oi^anizations  to  receive  referraU  and  to  provide  information  or  work^opc  to  their 
chenta.  In  this  way.  Talent  Search  has  worked  with  39  different  agenciesand  orga- 
nizations m  the  Twin  Citii^  ama.  The  program  has  achieved  one  of  its  major  goals 
'  of  providing  educational  information  to  the  whole  cammumty  and  of  (kvelooinir 

community  support. 

The  Taiej^t  Search  Project  staff  has  found  that  there  is  no  other  comprehei^ve 
educational  outreach  and  referral  program  in^^^ie^^Twin  CiUes,  Although  most  col- 
.  ^  and  universities  have  some  type  of  communityroutreach  program,  these  tend 
^^^^^^^^"^  programs  for  that  particular  ix^tation.  These  programs, 
underrtadably,  are  more  concerned  with  the  welfare W  tli  institution  These  pro- 
grams, understandably,  are  more  concerned  with  the  wSfiW^f  the  institution  than 
with  that  of  the  individual.     "  ^^^N; 

Talent  Search,  iM^wever,  holds  the  opposite  view.  The  program^^ 
needs  aasee&ment  of  evry  individual  and  then  assists  them  to  ehter  the  educational 
g^jr*^     P^»^  ^Wch  will  best  help  them         tl^ii^^      and  car^ 

^^^"^  ^i^^  <Jeniographic><iata  'and^l^c^^  for  the  individuals 
served^biOWent  Search  from  FebraUjy^83  through  Frfiruary  1984.  Also  included 
ai^  some  %ief  sketches  of  cUentiwKo  have  benefited  from  the  project 

^^^^1"'  SV*  p'"*^^^  iS'^wSking  a  positive  impact  in  the  Minneapolis/St  Paul 
area  and' tti>^bcon^ 

m  the  Higher  ^ucation  A^  . 

From  February  1983  through  February  19S4,  we  have  served  1,067  individuals  in 
^^fi?irl^  "^^"^  low4ncome,  185  American  Indian,  15  Asian, 
59931ack,  4b  Hisp^ic  126  White,  613  females,  and  4^  high  school  dropouts.^^ 
^uKn^,  1,067  mdividuals,  575  entered  postsecondary  «Juc^tional  institutions.  Of 
the  575:  41  entered.  4  year  colleges  or  univemities,  276  entered  2  year  collajes,  63 
proprietary  schools,  and  196  vocatK>naI/techmcal  schools/         ^  - 

Of  the  462  high  school  dropH>uts,  354  entered  GE»  or  ABE  pro^-ams. 

Participants  are  askeJ^o  rate  the  quality  of  each  of  the  service®  they  received 
throu|fh  Talent  Search  on  a  scale  of  i-^,  1  being  poor  and  6  bfeing  excellent. 

Academic  counseling,  testing  and  information   ,  55 

Career  counseling  and  infonnation  «  :  i....!!.!!.!!!!!^!,;!  5  5 

^  Financial  aids  information   5  7 

GED  pre-testing  and  information ...»  !....!.""!!!!..!!!..'!7'!! 5  5 

Other  ^  '  /  5  7 

Have  you  selected  a  tentative  career  goal?  73%,  yes;  27%,  no. 

Talent  search  client  histories  *  ^ 

Talent  Search  helps  client  in  a  variety  of  ways.  For  some  of  th^  individuals,  not 
having  a  GhD  is  a  m^or  obstacle  to  enrolling  in  college  or  vocational  school  Al- 
though some  colleges  do  not  require  that  students  have  their  GED  befpre  being  ad- 
mitted, most  of  the  clients  seen  are  not  aware  of  this.  Many  of  the  project's  clients 
are  also  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  GEd  pre-teat  exists,  or  that  there  are  free  GED 
preparatory  clasaas  offered  at  several  locations. 

  t  ^^^^^  clients  have  ^plained  how  scared  they  were  of  takii^  the  GED  test— that 

they  had  put  it  off  Jor  months,  even^years,  because  of  tl^eir  fear  of  failure.  There-  \ 
tore  they  are  truly  reUeved  when  they  learn  that  they  can  take  a  GED  pre-test 
which  ^ves  them  some  idea  of  what  to  work  on  before  being  cohfrohtdd  with  the 
actual  OED  test.  ^ 
On  client,  a  26-yearK?Id  Indito  male,  took  the  pre-test,  and  did  quite  well  on  it— 

jNii      . ^^f^.^v^^  had, expected.  This  was  very  encouraging  for  him.  In  fact,  he 

said  If  he  had  not  had  a  clwice  to  increase  his  confidence  by  taking  the  GED  pre- 

^®  ^^^^  P"^  attempting  to  earn  his  GED  indefi* 
nitely.  This  client  also  took  an  aptitude  test  Talent  Search  offers  and  in  doing  so 
further  increased  his  confiedence  and  eageme^  to  b^in  a  coU^e  education  He  is 
currently  tasking  a  GED  preparatory  class  and  is  planning  to  enroll  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Minn^ta  next  fall. 
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Lftck  iigjnnatioa,  about  financial  aid  for  •ciu>oI  i«  a  source  of  problexiw  for 
many  clients  seen  by  Talent  Search  counselors.  A  S&^yaar-old  Ethiopian  n2ale»  hskd 
filled  out  financial  aid  forms  before  coinixig  %q  the  project^  he  had  miade  many  mis* 
takes  on  the  form.  The  Talents  Search  counselor  helped  him  revise  his  original  il- 
nancial  aid  report  form.  This  client  is  now  in  his  second  term  at  Minneapolis  Com- 
munity College.  He  recently  stopped  in  to  thank  Talent  Search  for  the  help  given 
him,  saying  that  he  didn't  know  how  he  would  have  managed  on  his  own.  He  said 
that  had  he  not  receive  Unanciai  aid,  he  wcuUd  not  be  in  school. 

Othe  cUenta  have  expressed  thanks  for  the  interest  testing,  career  amnseling,  and . 
academic  advising  Talent  Search  provides.  One  client,  a  nineteen-year-old  black 
male,  was  undecked  about  what  course  of  study  to  pumue,  and  what  school  to 
attend.  He  was  considering  programs  ranging  from  chemical  enginering  to  {X>litical . 
science,  and  was  debating  whether  to  attend  school  Minnesota  or  in  California. 
The  Talent  Search  counselor  gave  him  a  career  interest  teat,  made  an  appointment 
for  him  to  use  the  cxjmputerized  career  information  systems  at  Minneapolis  Commu- 
nity College  and  met  with  him  seve|td  times  to  discuss  his  plans.  He  ended  up  dedd- 
ing  to  attend  Minneapolis  Commmiity  CoU^  to  take  liberal  arts  undexgraduate 
courses  in  preparation  for  transferring  to  UCLA  to  complete  a  migor  in  pre-law. 

SPSCIAL  SKKVICXS  fOK  OlSADVANTAGSO  STlTDtSrVB 

The  Special  Services  Project  started  at  Minneapolis  Community  College  in  Sep- 
tember, 1980.  The  program  provides  coimseting,  academic  classes  and  supportive 
services  to  low-income,  first  generation  coU^e  and/or  disabled  students  enrolled  at 
the  college- 

The  nwyor  emphasis  of  the  pi^ject  at  MCC  is  on  counseling.  Two  full-time  couxisd- 
ors  work  with  roughly  200  students^  Because  of  this  low  student-to^taif  ratio,  the 
counselors  are  able  to  establish  a  cloee  supportive  re^tionship  with  their  sttxdents 

•and  better  able  to  monitor  progress  and  problen^.  \ 
%>ecial  Serviced  also  offers  aeven  academic  classes  to  project  participants.  These 
range  from  remedial  math  and  English  to  college  level  science^  social  science  and 
^  English.  Since  these  courses  are  open  only  to  program  indents,  they  serve  to  build 
group  identification  and  peer  supporf  many  studenta  i^eed  to  succeed  in  higher  edu- 
cation. 

The  area  where  the  Special  Services  Project  has  bad  ita  most,  lasting  impact  is  in 
providing  services  to  physically  and  learning  disabled  studenta*  When  the  program 
started  in  1980,  no  more  than  ten  such  studenta  had  been  identified  and  assisted  on 
campus.  Tpday,  the  project  serves  66  disabled  students,  45  of  them  ph^^ically  dis- 
abled. 

The  services  the  project  provides  include:  arranging  for  note  takers  and  readers; 
coordinating  with  the  college's  learning  <»nter  to  identify  and  remediate  learning 
disabled  students;  insuring  that  facilities  and  programs  are  accessible;  assist  in  de- 
'  vejpping  alternative  physical  education  classes  for  disabled  students;  sponsoring  an 
annual  college  wide  disabiiitiea  awaren««»  day;  and,  organizing  a  disabled  student . 
club.  Project  staff  also  wrote  a  grant  to  the  XeroipCorporation  which  brought  to 
campus  a  $30,000  Kurzweil  Reading  M^hine  used'oy  blind  and  visually  disabled 
students  and  community  members. 

Had  the  Special  Services  Project  not  taken  the  initiative,  it  is  doubtful  that  any  of 
these  services  would  exist  at  MCC. 

Attached  is  a  sheet  showing  the  proposed  objectives  of  the  Special  Services  Project 
at  M(X  and  the  actxial  results.  Also  included  is  a  summary  of  responses  to  the  pro- 
gram's participant  evaluation.  ^ 
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SPSXX4a«  $aV|Ci;$  FSOGKiU  FCSU'Q^^ 
tb»  iS«0'-fl3  progr*M  yt^s.. 


PROPOSE}  OBJECTIVE  > 
1981-82     200'    V  ^ 


ACTVAL  RESULT 

199  \  ■  , 
323 


7^ 


ISSO-^ 


771 
7it| 
78% 


75% 


1980*81; 
19S1-*S2 
1S82-83 


92% 

m 

90% 


75% 


^^980-81 
19S1-S2 


.  81% 
75% 
76% 


Student*  indicating'  thmy  viwi 
mkti»Si%d  with  Q4r»«r  iafpirmntiaa 


?$% 


198^-81 
19$1-8V 
1982-83 


89% 
74% 


5t\;a«nt«  ii3dic4tinj{  th«y 
&&tisfi*a  with  ajiiifttancs  gXvtn 
th«ai  .ill  r«j(l«'t«rija^        Xisumpolis ' 


75% 


i$80-81  93% 

1981-  82   '  95% 

1982-  83  9if% 


Participttitji  who  had  «  2.00  GFA 
or  higher  AAch  <^u«x^*r 


aoi. 


1980-  81  78% 

1981-  82  81*2% 
1902-83,,  80,5% 

4  - 


geSKmSES  TO  .SrecIAl  S£R«C£S  STOTIT  EVAUlATIWf 


>I»c«iw«tl  tarourfj  tftt  Sp«:UJ  Strvicw  Projtct? 

'  2.  How  wHild  J9U  i"*tt  tJit-a«l»t*nc«  you  P»Miv«i  tftrowjlU 
ihtlpicm  S«rvlcti  in  risl$t«rl«l  foe  dusM  tt 
liii»MpoUs*CaMunlty  Contst? 

3.  How  Kouid  J04J  rat«      QwUty  of  tft«  ">w  tnforKtlon 
*  ^im  to  you  by  tH«  Sptciai  Strviow  Projtcl;? 


4.  H«vt  you  stltcttd  *  ttntttlvt  wrttr  flMl? 


(YES) 


5.  Did  you  •nroU  in  ciasm  cfftml  tbrouflh  tii*  _ 

Special  Sirvicfi  PralKt?  itw 

6.  If  y«i,  h«  would  you  rat*  tht  o»traU  QuaiUy  of. 
.   tiM  counw  or  court**?  ' 

■  ■  ■  .■■  \  ■  : 

7:  HOW  rtltvwt  «*«  thii  cl«*  or  cUss«s  to  your  futurt 

^o^ling  Of  »ci<it»ic  mistonc*  you  r«c«ivtd  throogft 
SptcUi  5*rvic»s?  ^  ^^'^^ 

Projtct  has  tod  on  Votir  «C4<Ji«ic  lift? 


i 


1962 
5.1 


ml 

81% 

4.a 

96%  87% 


1983 
5.0 


4.6 


84% 


4.8 


Aljov*  re»pooWft  to  tb«  »t^*d«it  *vAlu4tion  for  tbt  1980-83 
oo  «  six  point  sc*it  with  six  b«ing  thm  higl>«*t.) 
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VmSEANS  UFWAXD  SOUND 


The  Veterans  Upward  Bou»d  Project  started  at  MCC  in  1972,  The  pro^ct  provides 
cia^wwm  instruction  and  counseling  to  low-income  veterans  who  do  not  have  a 
lugh  school  .diploma,  or  who  xnay  have  graduated  but  do  not  have  the  ar^^m^c 
siulls  nece«8ary  to  succeed  in  a  paetsecondary  program.* 

The  project  conducts  claasee  in  reading,  English,  math  and  study  skills  twenty 
hours  a  week  from  September  to  June,  Veterans  remain  in  the  program  for  an  aver- 
age of  ttiree  to  ant  months.  Participants  are  eligible  to  receive  GI  Bill  benefit*  while 
enrolled  m  the  Veterans  Upward  Bound  Program,  Most  participants  are  in  their 
late  ZD  s  or  early  30  s  and  are  unemployed  or  marginally  employed.  They  generally 
view  Veterans  Upward  Bound  as  a  last  chaw»  to  obtain  their  basic  academic  skills. 

Attached  is  a  data  sheet  outlining  the  performance  of  the  Veterans  Upward 
Bound  Project  at  MCC  from  its  start  through  June  30, 19S3, 

Also  attached  is  a  chart  showing  the  average  quarterly  pre-  and  poet-t^^  scores 
for  project,  participants  during  the  1982-^  year.  One  can  see  that  student  skills 
were  increased  an  average  of  1,5  grade  levels  for  every  ac^emic  quarter  they  re- 
mamed  in  the  program,  * 
■  Nationally,  there  are  27  Veterans  Upward  Boimd  pro.^>cts  located  in  20  states  and 
Puerto  Rico,  {This  is  less  than  half  of  the  number  of  pixyects.  67,  tioat  were.funded 
when  the  program  began  in  1972,) 

Included  is  national  performance  data  for  the  Veterans  Upward  Bound  projects 
for  the  five  year  period  This  data  is  compiled  annually  by  the  National  As^ 

sociatxon  of  Veterans  Upward  Bound  Pro^  Personnel  because  the  data  collection 
forms  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  do  not  a^mrately  document  the  activi^ 
ties  of  the  veterans  projects.  Since  this  data  is  submitted  voluntarily  by  each 
project,  not  every  pro>ct  reported  each  year,  Even  so,  one  can  see  tKfe  naticmal* 
unp^  that  these  programs  have  had. 

Although  the  number  of  disadvantaged  veterans  who  would  participate  in  the 
Veterans  Upward  Bound  is  steadily  declining  there  is  still  a  need  for  these  pro- 
gran^  especially  in  large  metropolitan  areas  like  New  York,  Chicago,  I>etroit  and 
Loe  Angeles.  The  subcommittee  is  utged  to  include  Veterans  Upward  Bound  l^dsla- 
tion  in  the  reauthorized  Higher  Educa^um  Act 
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A* 
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t. 
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W4 
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2,041 
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-  Mr,  Pknny.  I  think  we  can  move  forward  *ith  the  video  prc^am 
if  it  s  working.  «  - 

[Film  shown,] 

Mr.  ScHUBSKE.  This  pr<^am  has  been  especially  effective  for  us 
in  netting  our  students  involved  in  the  tommunity  in  a  number  of 
difierent  ways.  We  have  through  this  class  developed  internships 
with  the  largest  advertising  agency  in  Minnesota.- We've  had  stu- 
dents work  at  Russell  Manning  Productions  for  80-hour  iniernshipe 
that  are  normally  only  available  to  students  with  college  degrees. 
This  is  the  first  group  of  students  who  have  had  those  kinds  of  in- 
ternships. 

Most  of  the  funding  for  the  fihn  class  doesn't  come  directly  from 
upward  bound  funds.  We've  received  support  from  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Arts,  Minnesota  State  Art  Board,  Film  in  the 
Cities,  a  conxmunily  arts  organization,  a  Minneapolis  foundation 
and  the  Minneapolis  public  schools.  --r 

This  is  kind  of  the  prc^ression  of  the  class  itself.  Students  first ' 
begin  work  in  the  classroom  learning  animation  and  how  to  oper^ 
ate  cameras,  how  to  do  editing  skills,  and  then  they  begin  fo  wor^ 
on  their  own  film.  ,  . 

.  The  films  you  are  going  to  see  vei^  soon  were  conceptualized, 
story-boarded,  scripted,  acted,  directed,  filmed  and  edited  by  stu- 
dents who  had  less  than  3  weeks  of  film  class  prior  to  beginning 
the  December  film  project. 

n&'iim  shown.]  . 
^  Most  of  the  upward  bound  classes  don't  look  even  nearly  as  excit- 
ing—looks like  a  readii^  class.  This  film  was  produced  by  a  stu- 
dent who  had  just  fmished  ninth  grade  at  North  High  School  and 
again  these%re  cut  down  from  about  90  minutes  offilm  to  around 
10  minutes.  ' 

Students  make  all  their  own  arrangements  for  Shpoting  on  loca- 
.  tion.  This  yottfag  lady  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Minneapolis 
department  store  to  show  contrasting  shots  of  her  conception  of  af- 
fluent Minnesota  versus  considerably  less  affluent  areas,  ones  thAt 
perhaps  she  is  more  familiar  with. 

Mr.  PknnV.  You  mentioned  that  the  students  lay  out  the  plan  for 
what  they  want  to  say,  what  the  message  of  the  film  will  be.  What 
about  the  technical  aspects  of  just  putting  it  all  ^together?  Do  you 
provide  training  there  and  how  much  does  each  individual  student - 
really  learn  about  the  filming,  and  the  running  of  the  equipment? 
i  Mr.  ScHLESKK.  They  do  it  all.  The  sts^  that  we  hired  to  work 
with  the  film  class  are  themselves  inflependent  film,  and  video- 
makers  as  opposed  to,  say,  film"  teachers,  and  one  of  the  staff  who 
"  worked  with  one  of  these  films  has  done  camera  work  fbr  Holly- 
wood filmmakers. 

This  film  was  made  by  a  student  who  is  now  a  student  at  Johns  ' 
Institute.  She's  going  to  Minneapolis  Coniniunity  College  studying 
law  enforcement. 

^  One  of  the  things  when  I  first  thought  about  filmmaking  or  was 
approached  about  filmmaking,  I  thought  this  was. an  excellent  op- 
portunity to  film  a  commercial  for  Upward  Bound  but  the  film  in- 
structors themselves  talked  me  out  of^it  and  said  that  the  students 
will  have  a  commitment  to  this  if  they  are  allowed  to  express  their 
own  vision-  and  you  find  something  about  the  values  of  the  strident. 
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This  yoluig  hdy  obviously  eiyoys  ix)w©r  lifting.  It  was  a  very  ini- 
portaat  thing  for  her  because  ^e  had  lived  mmt  of  her  life  in  the 
shadow  of  an  older  sister  who  was  a  better  student,  et  cetera,  and 
Jane  finally  found  something  she  excelled  at  and  allowed  her  to  ex- 
press her  own  individuality.  A 

Mr.  Penny.  Do  all  of  the  students  that  are  enrolled  in  this  film 
class  get  a  broad-based  education  in  start-to-finish  fihn  production? 

Mr-  ScHLKSKSL  Tea;  there  are  about  15  studente  per  summer  in 
V  the  film  class  out  of  our  total  population  of  70,  and  the  students 
crew  for  each  other,  they  help  each  other  find  music  They  do  their 
own  camera  work. 

,  This  is  Yvette's  film.  She  directed  this.  She  conceptualized  it,  but 
she  found  the  other  upwai^  bound  students  to  do  tl^  camera  work, 
to  do  ihe  lighting,  to  organize  it  arid  help  her  cut  it. 

The  dancer  you  *see  there  is—last  summer  was  Upward  Bound, 
She  was  a  high  school  senior,  gradxxated  from  North  High  SchpoL 
This  summer,  after  her  freshmian  yaor  at  the  University  of  Minne- 
sota, she'll  be  working  for  us  as  a^^nath  tutor.  She's  the  best  math 
student  we've  had  in  a  couple  of  years  in  addition^  to  being  %  fine 
dancer,  also  on  scholarship  at  a  Minneapolis  dmice  company. 

This  film  was  shot  at  Northgate  Roller  Rink  firpm  about  10:30  in 
the  evening  to  1  in  the  morning  on  a  Thursday  evening.  Most  of 
^t  film  you  won't  see  is  shot  inside  the  roller  rink.  This  is  just 
the  lead  in,         -  ^ 

That  Was  quite  a  cultural  experience  for  the  filmmakers  them- 
selves b^use  this  is  in  the  middle  of  the  northside  Miimeapolis 
housijag  project.  It's  our  student's  bopie  but  it  certainly  wasn't 
hom^e  for  the  videomaker. 

Out  of  sight  on  either  side  there  are  large  crowds  of  onlookers 
and  to  see  this  10th  grade  giyl  kind  of  saying  move  back  there, 
weVe  shopting  a  film,  this  is  my  film.  ^ 

This  student  had  just  fmished  ninth  grade,  again  at  Nortib  High 
SchooL 

Mr.  Pknny.  This  is  just  a  summer  project? 

Mr.  ScHLESKE.  It's  only  a  simimer  project.  . 

Mr.  Penny.  Where  are  the  students  during  the  academic  year? 

Mr.  ScHLESKK.  They're  back  in  their  r^ular  high  schools  and  we 
provide  them  with  counseling  and  tutorial  support.  We  go  out  and 
advise  them  on  their  high  school  course  selection,  provide  them 
with  math  and  composition,  tutors,  assist  them  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  their  high  school  teachers,  for  example,  and  counselors. 

This  student  in  the  program  is  obviously  a  takeoff  on  a  Th. 
*  Frankenstein^type  film. 

Mr,  Penny.  Are  all  oi  the  students  involved  in  some  summer  ac- 
.  tivity  as  part  of  the  program?  Give  us  some  other  example?. 

^r,  ScmjJSKE.  Primarily  our  {irogram  teaches  English,  composi- 
tion and  mathematics.  Students  have  two  80-minute  classy  a  day 
in  each  of  those  areas*  . 

In  addition,  thoiigh,  each  student  can  take  one  elective.  This  is 
probably  the  most  exciting  elective  we're  able  to  organize  but  it*s 
expensive  and  it  really  does  depend  upon  the  support  of  the  com- 
munity. We  couldn't  offer  this  alone  with  Upward  Bound* 
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^  By  the  way,  this  student  here  is  shooting  in  the  University  of 
\Minnesota  animal  lab.  He  made  the  arrangement  to  shoot  there 
-^himself  and  again  did  the  work. 

The  other  kinds  of  electives  we  teach,  we  teach  a  high  school 
how  to  study  course.  We  have^  a  health  and  self-awareness  course, 
trying  to— we  have  a  c^areer  development  course,  trying  to  aaaist 
the  students  in  making  appropriate  career  choicee. 

This  particular^jart  of  the  film  was  filmed  at  Fow  Paws,  which 
is  a  fairly  exclusive  St.  Paul  r^taurant.  They,  gave  permission  to 
the  student  to  come  and  film  at  7:30  in  the  morning  on  a  Tuesday. 

The  students  make  their  own  arrangements  and  I  think  it's 
really,  important  for  them  to  interact  with  adults  in  that  kind  of 
fashion  because  they  doii't  often  have  the  opportunity  to  do  that. 
Most  of  the  adults  are  high  school  teachers  and  sometimes  the  rela- 
tionship there  can  be  adversary. 

Mr.  Penny.  I  wanted  to  ask,  and  this  is  a  question  I  asked  Chuck 
when  I  was  in  Mankato,  about  comparisons  with  control  groups  so 
that  we  can  document  the  success  of  the  students  in  this  prt^nun 
as  corapfired  to  students  who-^ — 

Mr.  ScHLSSJCE.  With  similar  backgrounds? 

Mr.  Penny.  Yes;  b^it  are  not  participating. 

Mr.  ScHUKSKE.  There  is  some  information  attached  to  my  testimo- 
ny about  national  surveys  and  national  studies.  The  last  adden- 
dum—the back  page  of  the  last  addendum  refers  to  the  Research 
Triangle  Institute  stu^y  for  the  Department  of  Education,  following 
up  on  2,100  Upward  Bound  students.  ^ 
;_They  found  that  Upward  Bound  students  are  two  and  a  half 
times  more  likely  to  complete  their  fii«t  year  of  college  after  an 
Upward  BoiSnd  experience  compared  to  the  control  group. 

It's  very  difficult  for  a  local  program  to  do  more  than  follow  yp 
on  their  own  students  to  establish  a  control  group  and  do  that  kind 
of  sophisticated  study.    ,  <^ 

Again,  this  student  had  just  finished  high  school,  and  that's  an- 
,  other  student  who  is  acting  in  her  production;  This  older  man  par- 
ticipating in  the  program— the  Wellington  she's  asking  for  is  a  tour 
leader  at  the  Walker  Art  Center,  and  this  student  a^jsed  him  to 
participate  in  her  movie. 

We  are  hopeful  that,  the  film  will  provide  some  novelty  in  a  long 
day  of  testimony,  and  also  give  you  a  chance  to  see  some  of  the  stu- 
dents that  you  are  providing  support  for. 

These  students  now,  they  won't  have  summer  filmmaking  pro- 
grams this  summer.  That's  a  one-shot  thing.  We'll  be  focusing  more 
and  more  intently  on  their  preparation  for  college.  As  sophomores 
they'll  have  a  high  school  how-to-stiidy  course  as  their  elective.  As 
juniors,  they'll  have  what  we  call  preparation  for  life  after  Upward 
Bound,  spend  time  visiting  colliege  c^puses,  organizing  themselves 
to  apply  for  scholarships,  write  up  personal  educational  assays,  the^ 
kinds  of  things^  for  example,  that  ]ytinnesota  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers scholarship  would  request  \ 
iQianI:  you  for  your  time* 

"  MKJPenny.  We  really  want  to  thank  you  for  your  presentation 
today  and  for  that,  very  interesting  video?  which  giv^  us,  I  think,  a 
better  feel  for  what  this  prc^am  has  meant  to  so  mtany  students 
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across  the  Nation  who  have  been  able  to  participate  in  'TOO,  and 
again  we  thank  each  of  you  for  your  testimony.  ^ 

We  will,  of  course,  accept  any  additional  documentation  that  you 
might  want  to  provide  and  all  of  the  charts  and  records  that  you 
used  as  appendix  to  your  testimony  today  will  included  in  the 
record  as  well.  Thank  you. 

Next,  I  want  to  call  Dr.  Larry  Osnes,  Minnesota  Private  College 
Council,  and  I  would  also  like  to  aik  Maraha  Hall  of  Mayo  to  come 
forward. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  LAKRX  OSNES,  MINNESOTA  PRIVATE 
COLLEGE  COUNCIL  . 

Dr.  OsNss.  Representative  Penny  and  Representative  Gunderson, 
thank'you  for  the  opportimity  to  testify  before  you  this  afternoon. 

My  name  is  Lsury  Osn^  and  I  serve  as  the  president  of  the  Min- 
nesbta  Private  Collie  Council.  I'm  here  today  representing  the  17 
private  liberal  ^xts  coll^g^  and  universities  that  comprise  the 
membership  of  the  council.  •  _ 

The  College  of  St.  Ter^  is  one  of  our  members  and  I  jom  Dr. 
John  Hamilton  in  welconiing  you  to  this  private  coU^e  campus.  ^ 

Representative  Penny  is  a  long-time  friend  of  higher  education  in 
this  State.  You  are  w^ll-acquainted,  1  know,  with  the  important  \ 
role  that  Minnesota's  private  institutions  play  in  the  education  of 
our  ydung  people. 

Representative  Gunderson,  as  our  next-door  neighbor,  your  State 
has  a  long*  and  proud  tradition  of  support  to  independent  higher 
education.  Is  is  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  here  on  this  campus 
among  your  good  friends. 

.  Let  me  give  you  a  brief  overview  of  higher  education  in  Minneso-^, 
ta.  Our  17  member  coU^efr-are  among  me  oldest  and  finest  colli- 
es and  universities  in  the  upper  Midwest.  We  educate  about  20  per- 
cent of  the  college  students  in  Minnesota.  We  offer  degree?  pro- 
grams in  120  areas,  and  although  our  nimibers  are  relatively  few, 
we  provide  more  than  57  percent  of  the  State's  b«;calaureate  proe 

frams  in  social  sciences,  philosophy  and  religion,  70  percent  of  the 
tate's  music  programs,  and  50  percent  of  the  State's  mathematics 
prc^rams. 

Our  schools  as  a  group  have  earned  a  strong  reputation  both  im- 
tionally  and  internationally  for  their  exceptional  commitment  to 
the  liberal  arts,  for  their  strong  and  rigorous  academic  programs, 
and  for  the  quality  and  diversity  of  their  student  body.  . 
'  It  is  from  tjie  perspective  of  *)ur  private  coll^  students  that  I 
would\like  to  comment  on  thie  financial  aids  portion  of  H.R.  5240. 

I)urinig^ihi&  academic  year,  oiif  member  schools  have  eflrolled  ap- 
proximately^l,000  students,  roughly  one-fifth  ^f  all  post^secondary 
students  in  the  State.  Our  students  come  firom  a  broad  range  of 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  l^ckgrounds. 

The  diversity  of  our  students  contribute*  greatly  to  our  strength 
as  institutions.  It  is  essential  in  the  creation  of  a  quality  acaderoic 
program  to  maintain  a  variety  of  perspectives  and  experience 
within  the  academic  community.  Certainly  an  important  part  of 
this  diversity  comes  from  a  student  population  rich  in  different  eco- 
nomic and  racial  backgrounds. 


Minnesota  private  colleges  have  worked  to  maintain  this  diversi- 
ty even  when  it  means  the  investment  of  significant  private'  re- 
sources, but  such  efforts,  though  highly  important,  are  costly. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  essential,  in  our  view,  to  preserve  that  /di- 
.  versity  through  strong  State  and  Federal  student  assistance  fio- 
grams  that  provide  not  only  access  to  higher  education  but  a  Vroad 
range  of  choice  among  various  institutions  and  various  academic 
mstitutions.  ' 
'  ^  ■  One  of  the  keys,  then,  to  maintaining  healthy  private  colleges  of- 
fering strong  academic  prt^ams  is  a  diverse  student  body. 

We  .know  that  financial  aid  is  extremely  important  to  students 
attending  our  sister  institutions  in  the  public  sector,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely essential  4o  students  attending  private  colleges.  Strong  finan- 
cial aid  programs  are  also  essential  to  the  continued  health  oLthe 
pnvate  institutions  that  those  students  attend,  ^ 
^  In  Minnesota,  for- example,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion between  public  and  private  colleges  is  minimal.  The  much 
more  significant  difference  is  the  share  of  that  cost  borne  ^directly 

students— approximately  85  percent  for  private  coUe^  students 
and  35  percent  for  public  students. 

Of  that  85-percent  paid  by  students  in  the  private  sector,  finan- 
ciaraid,  both  State  and  Federal,  in  the  form  of  grants,  loans  and 
student  work,  is  a  vital  portion  of  the  resources  needed  to  provide 
students  an  opportunity  to  dioose  a  private  college  or  univerBity  if 
they  so  desire. 

So  it's  clear  that  our  students  and  our  colleges  have  a  definite 
stake  m  an^  discussion  of  Federal  financial '  aid  prtMjrams.  *  Without 
a  fair,  eqmtable  and  predictable  financial  aid  program,  our  stu- 
•  dente  choices  are  curtailed  dramatically. 

Without  careful  attention  . and  deliberation  by  the  CJongreSs  in 
close  consultatipn  with  the  higher  education  community,  we  reduce 
the  chance  that  financial  aid  will  get  to  them  students  who  need  it 
most,  and  we  reduce  the  chance  that  ail  of  our  higher  education 
institutaons,  both  public  and  private,  can  continue  to  provide  a 
quality  educational  experience  to  a  diversiiy  of  students. 

In  that  connection,  1  would  like  to  single  out  three  of  the  bill's 
provisions  and  comment  from  our  perspective  as  private  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  universities. 

First,  we  strongly  support  the  master  calendar  concept  for  the 
Dep^ment  of  Education.  The  uncertainty  surrounding  the  current 
schedules  create  undue  hardship  for  all  students  receiving  financial 
aid.  By  creating  a  master  calendar  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion must  adhere  to,  you  will  be  building  in  an  important  degree  of 
predictability  to  the  administration  of  financial  aid  programs  that 
will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to  our  students  and  our  institutions. 

Second,  on  a  less  positive  note  we  have  ferious  questions  about 

^5\rSi?T^"i?l^^°^^  F^L^°°^P*-  the  surface,  the  combining 
ot  NbDL,  SECXJ,  and  SSIG  programs  into  a  single  block  grant! 
seems  to  be  a  way  to  simplify  and  streamline  those  programs.  ' 

Our  concern  is  that  this  step  would  in  fact  make  student  aid 
more  complex,  not  less.  We  fear  that  the  result,  of  the  block  grant 
program  may  be  to  encourage  a  high  debt  burden  among  those  stu- 
dents who  can  afford  it  least.  This  would  occur  due  to  the  connec-' 
tion  of  the  grants  to  Pell  and  guaranteed  student  loan  recipients. 
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Third,  as  yQU  are  well  aware,  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Pell 
grant  provisions  are  raising  questions  among  those  of  us  in  private 
higher  education.-  In  particular,  changes  in  the  half-cost  provision 
will  require  a  great  deal  more  discussion,  debate  and  rese^ch 
witliin  the  higher  education  community  and  in  the.  Congress  befpre 
the  expiration  of  the  Higher -Education  ^ct  in  1985^ 

Finely,  let  me  just  say  that  we  applaud  a  strong  commitment  to . 
higher  education  that  is  implicit  in  the  bill.  We  are  concerned, 
however,  tfiat  it  has  not  had  in  our. view  a  sufficient  review  by  the 
higher  education  community.  v    '  , 

We  .would  encourage  that  an  extensive  review  be  undertaken  m 
the  coming  months.  This  biU  and  this  hearing  is  a  good  place  to 
begin  that  review  and  discussion. 

.  it  is  also  timely  to  begin  that  review  now.  The  Nation  s  attention 
has  been  highly  focused  on  education  in  recent  months  and  there  is 
public  discussion,  most  of  ^helpfui  and  constructive,  taking  shape  on 
the  Nation's  commitment  to  education.  / 

By  1985,  when  the  Higher  Education  Act  expires,  Congress  wiU 
need  to  make  hard  choice  and  commit  dollars  at  a  much  higher 
level,  in  our  view,  to  assure  the  quality  of  higher  education  in  this 
country,  that  is  necessary.  ,    1  ^       ^  ^, 

It  is  the  best  investment  we  can  make  in  the  future  of  the  coun- 
'  try.  We  welcome/the  opportunity  to  continue  the  dialogue  with  you 
as  we  meet  this  fchallenge  over  the  coming  months. 
■   I  would  be  hstppy  to  address  any  questions  that  you  might  have. 
Thank  youjpi^our  interest.  . 

Mr.  PkiCny,  Thank  you.  Dr.  Osnes,  for  your  testimony. 
,,^epared  statement  of  Dr.  Larry  Osnes  follows:] 

Pripajuu)  Statkmsnt  of  Dr.  Lahbv  G.  Osnks,  Pkssidksit,  Minnesota  Phivatk 

CoiiKJK  Council 

Representative  Penny,  Representative  Gunderson.  th&nk  you  for  the  opportunity 
to  testify  before  you  this  afternoon.  My  name  ii  Larry  Osnes  and  I  serve  as  pru- 
dent of  the  Minnesota  private  coUege  council.  I  am  here  today  representing  the  17 
private  liberal  arts  college  and  universiti^  that  comprise  the  niembership  of  our 
council.  The  Collese  of  St,  Teresa  is  one  our  members  and  I  join  Dr.  Hamilton  m 
welcominK  you  to  this  cSmpufi.         '  ,      .     ^         oi.  * 

Representative  Penny,  as  a  long-time  friend  of  higher  education  m  th»  State,  you 
are  well  acquainted.  I  know,  vrith  the  important  role  that  Minn^ta  s  private  msti- 
"  tutions  play  in  tlie  education  fof  our  youth.  And  Kepresenti^ive  Guiiderson.  as  our 
next-door  neighbor,  your  Statk  has  a  long  and  proud  tradition  of  support  to  inde- 
pendent higher  educdUon.  So  ilSw  a  particular  pleasure  to  be  here  on  this  campus 
among  friends.         \  ^   -  ,       ,     ^.     ■  ™      r>„.  17 

Let  me  give  you  a  brief  overview  Of  private  higher  education  m  Minnesota.  Our  1 1 
member  colleges  are  amont  the  oldest  a«fi  finest  coUeges  and  universiti^  m  the 
upper  Midwest.  We  educate  about  20  percent  of  the  students  m  Jdmnosota.  We  offer 
decree  programs  in  over  120  disciplines.  And  although  our  hmabera  are  relatively 
few  we  provide  more  than  57  petcent  of  the  State's  baccalaureate  prc^ams  in 
social  sciences,  philosophy,  and  religion;  70  percent  of  the  music  programs;  and  50 
percent  of  the  math  programs.  Our  schools,  as  a  group,  have  earned  a  strong  reputa- 
tion—nationally  and  internationally— for  their  exceptional  commitment  to  the  liber- 
al arts,  for  their  strong  and  rigorous  academic  programs,  an^  for  the  quality  and 
•    diversity  of  their  student  bodies. 

It  is  from  the  perspective  of  our  private  coli^e  students  that  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  the  financijil  aid  portions  of  H.R.  5240.  During  Ui^^academic  year,  our 
member  schools  enrolled  nearly  31,000  students-roughly  one-fifth  of  all  poetsecond- 
ary  students  in  the  Stkite,  Our  students  come  from  a  broad  range  of  social,  economic, 
and  cultural  backgrounds. 

Er|c  ;  . 
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The  diversity  of  our  student*  contributas  greatly  to  ou<l»trength  as  institutious,  It 
is  essential,  in  the  creation  of  a  quality  academic  prograra,  to  maintain  a  variety  of 
perspectives  and  experienceii  within  the  academic  community.  Certainly,  -an  impor- 
tant part  of  this  diversitv  cornea  from  a  student  population  rich  in  differing  econom- 
ic and  racial  backgrounoa.  Minneeota  private  coUegee  have  worked  to  maintain  this 
^  divenul^  even  when  it  meana  the  investment  of  significant  private  raswurce©.  But 
auch  effort*  though  highly  important  are^costly. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  essential,  in  our  view,  to  preserve  that  diveraity  through 
strong  State  and  Federal  stiktent  asaiatanc*  progranaa  that  provide  not  only  acc^ 
to  higher  education*  but  a  brood  range  of  choice  amongst  various  inirtitutions  and 
various  academic  experiences* 

One  of  the  keys,  then,  to  maintaining  healthy  private  colleges  offering  strong  aca- 
demic programs  to  a  diverse  student  body  is  &ir  and  equitable  student  }dd  pro^ 
grams-  We  know  tlxat  fmandal  aid  is  extremely  important  to  students  attending  our 
sister  inatitutioxw.  in  the  public  sector.  But  it  is  abeolutely  essential  to  students  a^ 
tending  private  coHeges.  Strong  financial  aid  programs  are  also  essential  to  the  con- 
tinued healtli  of  the^private  inatititioiis  those  students  attend. 

In-Minnesota,  for  etoinple,  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  instruction  between  public 
and  private  a?IIeg^  is  very  minimal,  Ihe  much  more  significant  difference  is  the 
share  of  that  cost  borne  olirectly  by  students^-approximately  S5  percent  for  private 
collie  students  and  S5  pehrent  for  public  students.  Of  that  85  percent  paid  oy  stu- 
^  dents,  in  the  private  sector,' financial  aid,  both  State  and  Federal,  in  the  form  of 
grants,  loans  and  student  work,  is  a  vital  portion  of  the  re«ources  needed  to  provide 
students  an  opportunity  to  ch6ose  a  private  collie  or  imiversity  if  they  so  desire. 

So  it>  clear  th^t  our  students— and  our  coljeges— have  a  definite  stake  in  any  dis- 
cusisioh  of  financial  aid  programs.  Without  a  fair,  equitable,  arid  predictable  finan- 
cial aid  program,  our  students'  choices  are  curtailed  dramatically.  Without  careful  ' 
attention  and  deliberation  by  the  Congress— in  cl^m  consultation  with  the  highe/ 
education  community ^we  reduce  the  chance  that  financial  aid  will  get  to  thoee 
dents  who  need  it  most  and  we  reduce  the  chance  tbajt  all  of  our  Wgber  educatii\n 
instutions— public  and  private— can  continue  to  provide  a  quality  educational  ejep^ 
rience  to  a  diversity  of  students. 

>  In  that  connection,  I  would  like  to  single  out  three  of  the  bill's  provisions  for  com- 
nient  from  our  perspective  as  private  hberal  arts  coUeges  and  umversities. 

First,  we  strongly  support  the  master  calendar  ^concept  for  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  uncertainty  surrounding  the  current  schadujes  creates  undue  hard- 
^  ship  for  all  students  receiving  financial  aid  By  creating  a  master  calendar  that  the 
Department  of  Education  must  adhere  to,  you  will  m  building  in  an  important 
degree  or  predictability  to  the  administration  of  financial  aid  programs  that  will  be 
of  enormous  benefit  to  our  students  and  our  institutions. 

Second,  on  a  l«is  positive  note,  we  have  serious  questions  about  the  student-aid 
block  grant  concept  On  the  surface,  the  combining  of  NI^L,  SEOO,  and  SSIG,  Pro- 
grams into  a  single  block  grant  seems  to  be  a  wiay  to  simplify  and  streamline  those 
prc^rrams.  But  kir  concern  is  that  this  step  would,  in  fact*  make  student  aid  more 
complex,  not  le^.  We  fear  that  tiie  result  of  the  Block  Grant  Program  may  be  to  * 
encourage  a  high  del^t  burden  among  those  students  who  can  afford  it  least  This 
would  occur  due  to  the  connection  of  the  grants  to  Pell  and  guaranteed  student  loan 
recipients* 

Third,  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  proposed  changes  in  the  Pell  grant  provisions 
are  raising  serious  questions  amont  those  of  us  in  private  higher  ^ucation.  In  por- 
ticulai-,  changes  in  the  half-cost  provision  will  require'a  gfeat  deal  more  discussion, 
debate^  and  i;esearch  within  the  higher  educaJtion  conmiimity  and  in  the  Congress 
before  the  expiration  of  the  Higher  JJducation  Act  in  1985. 

Finally,  let  me  just  say  that  we  applaud  the  strong  commitment  to  higher  educa- 
tion that  is  implicit  in  this  bill.  We.  are  ix>ncem©d,  however,  that  it  has  not  had,  in 
our  view,  a  sufficient  review  by  the  higher  education  community.  We  would  encour- 
age that  an  extensive  review  be  undertaken  in  the  coping  months,  IThis  bill  and 
this  hearing  is  a  good  place  to  b^^in  that  review  and  discussion. 

It  is  also  timely  to  begin  that  review  now.  The  Nation's  attention  has  been  highly 
focuseiJ  on  education  in  recent  months  and  there  is  public  discusdon,  mostly  helpful 
and  constructive,  taking  shape  on  the  Nation's  commitment  to  ^ucaUon.  By  1985%  * 
when  tbe  Higher  Education  Act  expires.  Congress  will  need  to  make  hard  choice 
and  commit  dollars  at  a  much  higher  leivel,  in  my  view,  to  ensure  the  quality  of 
higher  education  in  this  country/  It  is  the  best  inv^tment  we  can  make  in  the 
future  of  our  Nation.  We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  continue  the  ^ialpg  with  you 
as  we  meet  this  challenge  over  the  comiii^  months. 
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I  would  ]>e  happy  to  addr«M  aay  question*  that  you  might  have.  Tlmiik  you  for 
your  intereit 

Mr.  Penny.  Marsha,  \ 

*.  ■  .     ■  ■.  • 

STATEMENT  OF  MARSHA  HALU  SECRETARY;  FINANCIAL  AID 
^  COMMITTEE,  MAYO  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  „ 

Ms.  Hall,  I  am  Marsha  Hall/ the  administrative  assistant  at 
Mayo  Medical  School  and  secretary  to  the  Financial  Aids  Comtnit- 
:  tee,  Mayo  Foundation.  -  ^ 

Borrowing  money  to  pay  for  medical  education  is  not  new.  What 
has  changed  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  cost  of  medical  edu- 
\  cation,  the  cost  pf  loans,  and  the  decMning  role  of  federally  support- 
,  ed  prc^ams  for  fm  /  ' 

;    Uptil  recent  years,  m^cal  schools  could  appoint  students  with 
!  little' concern  that  the  student  would  decline  for  financial  reasons. 
V      ^his  IS  no  longer  true. 

In  addition,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  maiinitain  socioeconomic 
diversity  within  the  student  body- 

From  1972  to  1980,  the  average  Mayo  Medical  School  student 
could  co\int  on  the  guaranteed  student  loan,  GSL,  to  cover  SO  per-* 
cent  or  more  of  his  or  her  loan  needs  for  each  year.  Interest  did  not 
acciimulate  during  the  4  years  of  medical  school.  Deferment  was 
available  during  most  of  residency,  and  when  interest  did  begin  it 
was  7  percent.  The  loan  was  available  to  anyone  who  applied* 
Tloday,  the  GSL  supports  1^  than  60  percent  of  the  loaji  dollars 
I  of  Mayo  medical  stud^ta  who  borrow*  In  addition,  it  is  subject  to  a 
10-percent  surcharge,  an  increase  in  interest,  and  is  not  available 
to  aJi  students  as  it  once  was  due  to  the  income  eligibility  require- 
ment. 

To  fill  the  gap  between  the  cost  of  education  and  the  dwindling 
real  value  of  the, GSL,  Mayo  students  last  year^ borrowed  ahnost  40 
percent  ,  of  their  loans  from  Mayo,  Parent  Loans  for  Undergraduate 
Students  or  PLUS,  and  Health  Education 

HEAL  loans  are  the  least  attractive  since  the  inters  rate  floats' 
3    percent  above  Treasury  bill  rates.  ^ 

There  is  an  increasing  mmiber  of  students  who  coipe  to  medical 
school  with  at  least  some  undergraduate  indebtedness,  and  more 
and  more  students  with  a  substantial  level  of  undergraduate  debt. 
In  addition,  there  is  d  marked  increase  in  fee  borrowing  to  finance 
medical  education.  ^ 

Financial  aid  at  Siayo  Medical  is  need-based.  Approximately  75 
percent  of  the  Mayo  medical  students  qualify  for  financial  aid. 
-  in  198S,  the  average  indebtedness  of  Mayo  graduate  yrho  bor- 
rowed was  $22,000,  with  some  individuals  borrowing  tip  to  $42,000. 
It  is  estimated  that  by  1986,  the  average  indebtedness  of  thc^ 
graduates  who  borrow  will  be  $38,^00  with  some  individual  borrow- 
/  ers  having  a  debt  as  ^ligh  as  $76,000, 

A  Mayo  student  who  borrows  $76,000  ii)  multiple  loans  during  4 
years^df  medical  school  will  owe  approximately  $117,000  at  the  be- 
ginning of  repayment.  If  the  student  paid  back  the  l<fims  over  a  15- 
to  25-year  pericKi,  th:  dollar  amount  increases  many  times  over. 
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.  There  is  concern  that  the  rising  level  of  indebtedness  among 
medical  students  and  the  impact  of  these  debt  levels  may  result  in 
a  number  of  negative  ramifications.  These  sre: 

One,  with  these  debt  levels  and  the  longer  r^denqy  training 
i^rograms  that  graduates  are  selecting,  it  will  become  more  difficult 
for  graduates  to  meet  their  pay4>ack  obiigationjs. 

Two,  graduates  will  select  careers  in  medicine  and  seelc  practice 
locations  which  traditionally  have  provided  higher  levels  of  income. 

Three,  as  medical  education  costs  increase  and  the  demand  for 
physician  services  is  perceived  to  no  longer  be  as  great  at  it  once 
was,  students  will  hesitate  to'  go  iiito  medicine  and  accumulate  a 
large  debt  for  fear  they  will  not  have  the  level  of  income  tradition- 
ally exoerienced  bv  physicians.  Thus,  fewer  students  will  choose  a 
medical  career  and  the  excellence  and  diversity  of  students  need^ 
in  medicine  will  be  endangered. 

In  order  to  maintain  the  excellence  and  diversity  of  medical 
school  student  bodies  and  to  allow  graduates  the  latitude  to  make 
career  choices  and  avoid  forcing  them  toward  higher  paying  spe- 
cialties, a  number  of  possibilities  for  financial  assistance  needs  to 
be  considered  which  will  enable  worthy  students  to  obtain  a  medi- 
cal education  without  incurring  excescdve  educational  debt  obliga- 
tions. These  are: 

One,  increasing  yearly  and'  total  GSL  limits  and  reducing  the 
origination  fee. 

Two,  establishing  loan  consolidation  prc^ams  and  flexible  refi- 
nancing options. 

Three,  providing  partial  inter^t  subsidy  for  the  PLUS  and 
HEAL  loans. 

Four,  appropriating  more  money  to  the  exceptional  financiaj 
needs  and  the  National  Health  Service  Corps  ^olarship  pr<^am- 

I V, would  like  to  thank  Congressman  Penny  and  Congressman 
Gunderson  and  members  of  th^  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity 
to  appear  today. 

Mr/ Penny^  Tl^nk  you,  Marsha.  \ 

[Prepared  statement  of  Marsha  HaU  foUo 

Mavo  MmcAL  School,  Mayo  FovmATioK 

Borrowing  money  to  pay  for  a  medical  education  is  xjot  new;  What  ba»  changed  in 
the  pa«t  few  year«  has  been  the  coat  of  medical  ©ducatacm,  the  coat  of  loana,  and  the 
decJimng  role  of  Federally  supported  programi  for  financing  medical  education. 

Until  recent  years,  medical  school*  comd  appoint  students  with  Kttlp  concern  that 
the  student  would  decline  for  financial  reasons.  This  is  no  longer  true.  In  addition, 
it  is  increasingly  difficult  to  maintain  sodeoeconomic  diversity  within  the  i^u^t 
body; 

From  1972-1980,  the  average  Mayo  Medical  School  student  could  count  on  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  to  cover  80  oeroeht  or  ihore  of  his/her  loan  needs' for 
each  year.  Interest  did  not  accumulate  during  the  four  years  of  medical  school,  de-  - 
ferment  was  available  during  moet  of  residency,  and  wton  intern*  did  begin  it  was 
seven  percent.  The  loan  was  available  to  anyone  who  applied. 

Today  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  supports  lass  than  60  percent  of  ti^  loan  dol- 
lars of  Mayo  Medical  students  who  borrow.  In  addition,  it  is  subject  to  a  10  percent 
surcharge  ($5,000  loan,  $4,500  factually  delivered  to  student),  an  increase  in  mterest 
(7  percent  to  S  percent  to  9  nehientX  aUd  is  not  available  to  all  students  as  it  once 
was  due  to  the  income  eligibility  requirement. 

To  fill  the  cap  between  the  co^  of  education  and  the  dwindling  real  value  of  the 
Guarmiteed  Student  Loan,  Mayo  students  last  year  borrowed  almoat  40  percent  of  " 
their  loans- from  Mayo,  Parent  Loans  For  Undergraduate  Students  (PLUS),  and 
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Health  .Education  Aaustant  Loam  (HEAL),  HEAL  loans  arte  the  lea»t  attractive 
since  the  interest  rate  floats      percent  above  treasuiy  bill  rates. 

There  is  an  increasiiig  niimbei-  of  st\i4e»t«i  who  come  to  medical  school  with  at 
least  »ome  undergraduate  indebtedness,  and  niore  and  more  students  with  a  8ul>- 
«tantial  lev&l  of  undergraduate  debt.  In  addition,  thf  re  is  a  marked  increase  in  the 
;  borrowing  to  finance  medical  education,  Fmancial  aid  at  Mayo  Medical  School  is 
need  based.  Approximately  75  percent  of  the  medical  students  qualify  for  fmancial 
aid.  In  1983,  the  average  indebtedness  of  Mayo  graduates  who  borrowed  was  $22^000 
^  with  some  individuals  borrowing  up  to  $42,000/It  is  estimated  that  by  1986  the  aver- 
age indebtedness  of  those  graduates  who  borrow  will  be  $38,000  wi^  some  individ- 
ual borrowers  having;^  a  debt  as  high  as  $76,000, 

A  Mayo  student  who  borrows  $76,000  in  multiple  loans  during  four  years  of  medi- 
cal school  will  owe  $116355  a^  the  b^innin^  of  repayment.  Jf  the  student  pays  back 
it^  loans  over  a  15  t«  25  year  period,  this  dollar  amount  increases  many  timeo  over. 

There  is  concern  that  the  rismg  level  of  indebtedness  anu)ng  medical  students  and 
the  impact  of  these  debt  levels  may  result  in  a  number  of  negative  ramifications. 

(1)  With  th«9e  debt  levels  and  the  longer  resiaency  training  programs  that  gradu- 
ates are  selecting,  it  will  become  more  difficult  for  graduateak)  ineet  their  payback 

^  obligations.  ■ 

(2)  Graduates  will  select  careers  in  medicine  and  seek  practice  locations  which 
traditionally  have  provided  higher  levels  of  ijicome- 

(3)  As  meidicai  education  costs  increase,  and  the  demand  for  physician  services  is 
perceived  to  no  longer  be  as  great  as  it  once  was^  students  will  hesitate  to  go  into 
medicine  and  accumulate  a  large  debt  for  fear  they  will  not  have  the  level  of  income 
traditionally  experienced  by  pbysiciatis.  Thus  fewer  studenia  will  choose  a  medical 
career  and  the  excellencies  and  diversity  of  students  needed  in  medicine  will  be  en- 
dtogered.  * 

In  order  to  maintain  the  excellence  and  diversity  of  medical  school  student  bodies 
and  to  allow  graduates  the  latitude  to  make  career  choicer  and  avoid  forcing  them 
toward  high  paying  specialties,  a  number  of  possibilities  for  fulancial  assistance 
need  to  be  considered  which  will  Enable  worthy  students  to  obtain  a  medical  educa- 
tion vrithout  incurring  exc^ysive  educational  debt  c*ligations.  These  are: 

(1)  Increasing  yearly  and  total  GSL  limits  and  miucing  the  origination  fee. 
.   (2)  Establishing  loan  consolidation  pn^ams  and  fl^ble  refinsmcing  options. 

(3^  Providing  partial  interest  subsidy  for  the  PLUS  and  HEIAL  loans. 

(4)  Appropriatiug  more  money  to  the  EFN  and  NHSC  scholarship  prograibs. 

Mr.  Pknny.  Both'  your  testimony  on  the  part  of  privat^e  colleges, 
and  Marsha's  on  behalf  of  the  Mayo  Medical  School,  outline  one  of 
the  mc»t  difficult  issues  before  this  subcommittee — that  of  how  best 
to  respond  to  financial  needs  of  studenta  at  institutions  where  tui- 
*tion  costs  are  "high  and  how  best  to  help  those  students  minimi2}e 
debt  at  the  conclusion  of  their  degree. 

I  appreciate  the  specificity  of  your  testimony  in  listing  some  of 
the  thiiigs  you  feel^  might  help. 

,  Is  there  a  need  for  perhaps  an  entirely  different  kind  of  financial^ 
aid  program,  or  can  we  meet  the  needs  in  higher  cost  institutions 
just  by  a  restructuring  of  the  existing  programs? 

Ms.  Hall-  WeVe  comfortable,  actually,  with  the  loans  that  are 
available  if  in  fact  more  moneys  were  allocated.  For  instance,  GSL, 
.  the  cap  now  is  $5,000  a  year  for  a  student.  If  that  was  increased, 
with  the  current  interest  rate  and  the  option  to  pay  that  over  per- 
haps a  15-year  period  those  students  caifti^anage. 

The  HEAL  and  PLUS  loans  in  addition  are  good  loans  providing 
there  would  be  some  subsidy  in  order  that  the  interest  was  Hot  ac- 
cruing during  the  time  the  students  were  in  medical  school  I  think 
these  are  the  two  loans  that  become  very  unmanageable  fOr  gradu- 
ates because  in  their  residency  training  years,  which  in  some  caseft 
is  up  to  5  years^  tiiey  are  insddng  not  enough  money  to  really  get 
into  the  repayment  of  these  loans. 
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•  ^'xPP^'  ^®  ^^^^  ^  suggestion  for  a  total  restructur- 

ing of  the  financial  aid  programs.  I  think  you  undoubtedly  know 
from  the  spokespersons  from  our  national  organization  we  do  have 
general  concern,  however,  about  the  amount  of  loans  and  indebted- 
.  ness  that  students  at  private  colleges— not  only  in  Minnesota  but 
across  the  country— have  because  many  of  these  students  are 
facing  graduate  school  or  professional  school  after  they  graduate 
and  if  they  have  accumulated  laiige  amounts  of  loans,  especially 
with  unattractive  conditions,  then  their  options  become  very  limit- 
ed at  the  tmie  of  graduation  and  we  find  that  a  significant  concern 
and  one  that  we  would  want  you  to  think  about  very  seriously 
before  a  major  restructuring. 

Mr.  Pknny.  Have  you  had  any  experience  at  Mayo  Medical 
School  with  the  Federal  prc^ara  to  encourage  practice  in  rural 
communities  of  other  regions  where  health  care  professionals  are 
not  presently  available  and,  if  so,  how  do  you  feel  about  the  effec- 
tiveness and  the  Worthiness  of  that  program?  '  '  ' 

Ms.  Hall.  We  do  have  students  right  now  and  always  have  had 
students  who  participated  in  the  National  Health  Service  CSorps.      '  ' 
We  continue  to  have  students  request  or  try  to  get  into  that  pro- 
gram. Of  course  that's  nearly  impossible  today. 

We  think  it's  good.  We  have  in  the  past  advised  students  that 
that  would  be  a  route  to  go  and  have  found  students  to  be  very 
comfortable  and  happv  in  that  setti^.  lypically,  those  are  stu- 
dents who  have  come  from  low-income  areas  but  they  are  the  kind 
of  students  who  want  to  go  back  and  practice  in  that  kind  of  set- 
ting,, . .  .  ^ 

Mr.  Penny.  Steve,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr.  GuNDKBSON.  Yes;  I'm  going  to  ask  you  a  public  policy  ques- 
tion that  I  happen  to  have  had  thrown  at  me  yesterday  by  one  of  / 
my  colleagues.  This  is  not  meant  in  any  way  in  a  challenging  or 
negative  sense,  but  I  would  be  interested  in  your  response. 

What  ought  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  be?  Ought  it  be 
to  provide  access  to  higher  education  or  access  to  any  institution  of 
higher  education  regardless  of  the  cost?  What'would  your  reaction 
or  response  be,  Doctor? 

Dr,  OsNES.  Mr.  Gunderson,  I  think  fundamentally  that  is  an  im- 
^rtant  question  and  one  that  does  not  have  a  simple  answer.  I  will 
speak  from  the  |l^rspective  of  private  colleges. 

Mr.  GuNDiaisoifsJ  would  like  you  to.  " 

Mr.  OsNKS.  I  thillk  one  has  to  consider  in  the  formulation  of  that 
kind  of  public  policy  whether  or  not  private  colleges  and  universi- 
-  ties  make  a  contribution  to  society,  and  then  measure  that  contri- 

bution  in  some  carefuh  way  in  terms  of  the  kind  of  response  that  

the  government  has  back  to  those  kind  of  institutions. 

Just  take  the  State  of  Minnesota,  for  example.  If  one  looks  at  the 
State  contribution  to  the  private  colleges  and  the  contribution  that 
^  the  private  colleges  make  to  the  State,  I  tliink  it's  somewhere  in 
that  balance.  It's  that  kind  of  balance  that  brings  the  foqus  to  the 
way  public  policy-ought  to  be  drafted.  ' 

I'm  responding  to  your  conceptual  question  with  a  frame  of  refer- 
ence and  that  is  our  point  of  view  would  be  the  private  colleges 
make  a  significant  contribution  to  the  State  The  private  colleges 
make  a  very  significant  contribution  to  this  Nation,  and  to  say  that 
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the  country  has  no  respomibility  in^y  way  to  keep  thero  viable, 
healthy;  '.quality  oriented  and  make  it  possible  for  students  ^ 
'  choose  that  particular  kind  of  education  I  think  ^  that  woiiI_d  r^ulf 
in  bad  public  policy.  ^  ^  ' 

But  if  someg^here  in  that  balance  of  the*  contribution  that  private 
colleges  make  to  the  country,  if  the  country  recc^izes  that  contri- 
'  biition  as  they  historically  have  done  for  any  numbe?'  of  years,  as 
we  all  know,  it's  somewhere  in  that  territory  tjhiat  public  policy 
ought  to  be  drafted  and  it's  in  that  arena,  of  course,  that  we  would 
Ijkfe  to  participate  with  you  in  advising  what  that  balance  is, 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Marsha,  you  indicate  in  your  testimony  the  con- 
cern  about  the  amount  of  indebtc^ln^  that  a  medical  student  has 
incurred  as  he  or  she  completes  their  training. 

Do  ydu  have  any  sugg^tions  as  to  how  to  deal  with  4;hat?  Are 

•  yeu.t^dking  about  grant^  Are  you  talking  about  jsome  other  way  in 
which  we  can  reduce  the  indebtediffess? 

Ms,  Hall,  I  think  for  lower  income  students  and  for  minority 
students  certainly  we  would  be  talking  about  grants.  Thesse  stu- 
den||j^metimes  even  a  reasonable  debt  load  for  a  majority  student 
an  unmanage^le  debt  load  for  a  minority  or  low  income 
iho  has  had  no  experience  with  that- 

 >ther  students,  I  think,  we  are  talking  about  more  rea- 

.  ^BlhWfbans,  better  repayment  options,  maybe  graduate  rfepay- 

•  m^nt  s^e,  interest  rates  that  aren't^ccruii?^>^  during  medical 
'  school  or  interest  rates  which  may  accrum^sbut  at  lower  than  13 

percent  and  at  one  time  19  percent  if  they  w^e  taking  out  HEAL 
loans. 

I  think  that  certainly  not,  the  majority  of  our  students  in  m^cai 
school  need  scholarshiy^s,  but  without  some^ spholarahips  wi^are 
going  tft^Jose  the  diversity  that  we  so  need  in  medical  education 
and  thus  in  our  physician  group.  >  *  *  - 

^  Mr.  Gui^;^EBSON.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Penny.  You  suggested  the  possibility  of- a  graduated  rep«iy- 
ment  schedule  and  I  asked  an  earlier  witness,  Richard  Hawk, 
abouf  his  endorsement  of  a  graduated  inter^t  rate. 

Is  it-your  view  that  the  interest  subsidy  should  be  cost  borne  by 
the  Governmer^;,  or  that  in  that  repayment  schedule  the  Govern- 
ment recover  the  amount  that  they  cover  in  .interest  during  the 
time  the  student  is  in  school? 

Ms.  Hall.  I  can  refer  d^r^tly  to  HEAL  or  PLUS  ioans;  I  think 
what  WQuld  be  .more  comfortable  or  more  manageable,  rather/ £o 
graduates  is  that  part  of  that  interest,  6ot  total—I'm  not  talking 
about  an  additional  GSL  type  of  loan,  but  that  interest  rate  that 
thejf  are  incurring  ^hile  they're  in  medical  school  be  less  than 
wiRt  we  see  it  todayl  and  that  it's  not  a  floating  rate  depending  on 
Ipe  91-<iay  Treasury  bilL 

As^  far  as  the  graduated  paymen^§l  tMnk  weVe  talking  there 
about  once  the  student  gets  into—the  graduate  gets  into  practice,- 
which  is  more  typically  than  not  3  to  6  years  after  they  graduate, 
they  will  be  in  an  income  level  where  they  can  better  afford  now  a^ 
higher  repayment  schedule,  one  that  they  could  not^handle  or 
;  could  not  ;nanage  maybe  during  the  r^idency  tr^hing.  7 
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.  Mr,  Penny.  Mr.  Hawk  mentioned  that  an  income  based  repay- 
ment schedule  Would  be  too  burdensome  to  implement  in  an  across- 
the-board  manner,  .  ' 

Given  the  fact  that  we  don't  have  a  large  number  of  students  in 
medical  or  other  professional  prt^rams,  would  that  be  something 
that  would  be  worth  consideration? 

Ms.  Hall.  I  don't  think  so. 
'         Mr.  Pessy.  I  thank  you  each  for  your  testimony  today  and  we'll- 
..    iaove  along  to  the  next  group  of  panelists.  ^ 

The  next  panel  is  financial  aid,  CJordon  Trisko,  financial  aid  di- 
rector, Rochester  Comiuunity  College;  David  Longanecker,  execu- 
tive director,  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board;  Leonard  Wenc, 
financial  aid  director  at  Carieton  College;  Kobfert  Matu^  finan- 
cifiJ  aid  director;  Mankatp  State  University;  Tanya  Prindle,  finan- 
cial aid  director,  Winona  ^Area  Techiiiycal  Ijm  - 

STATEMENT  OF  (K)RDON  L.  TRISKO,  FINANCIAL  A4>  DIRECTOR 
<■       ROCHESTHS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  •** 

Mr.  ItoKo.  I'm  Gordon  Trisko,  financial  aid  director,  Rochester 
Communijty  College  and  you  can  throw  out  my  written  report.  I 
'  will  spetfk  off  the  cufiP  very  briefiy,  just  a  few  comments. 

First  of  all— and  by  the  way  I' received  yesterday  afternoon  a 
copy  of  the  bill.  When  1  wrot6  my  commenti  I  really  didn't  have 
the  information  I  wish  I  would  have  had  to  do  so. 

First  of  all,  from  what  I  understand  of  the  authorization  biU  I 
am  somewhat  concerned  over  one-nu^or  item  and  that  is  the  addi- 
tiona|^illions  of  dollars  ^called  for  to  meet  ihe  costs  of  reauthoriza- 
tion. ^ 

Now  I  have  reservations,  and  »  ctoin  a  bad  phrase,  I  don't  think 
it  will  play  in  Peoria.  I  don't  think  it  will  get  to  the  Senate  as  it  is 
now.  I  don't  think  the  President  will  sign  it,  unless  there'«  a  new 
one  in  the  office  by  the  time^t  gets  to  him,  so  I  think  that  we  fac» 
problems  right  to  begin  with. 

I  am  very  concerned  with  .this  bill  if  the  money  is  not  there.  If 
the  bill  passes  and  it  is  not  funded  at  the  levels  requested,  I  think 
we  have  some  serious  problems  for  a  lot  of  different  schools. 

In  r^ard  to  some  specific  items,  I'm  concerned  about  tibe  Pell 
Grrfnt  Program  and  I  note  there's  a  move  to  r^iin  the  50  percent 
limitation.  That  would  affect  k  iot  of  schools.  Mj»  system,  for  exam- 

gle,  the  community  coDeges,  the  area  of  vocational  schools  would 
e  affect^,,  ahd  even  with  the  75-percent  limitation  we  would 
_    .somehow  be  affected  because  our  budgets  ,  aren't  quite  that  high. 
Even  though  our  budgets  are  high  and  they  should  not  be  high,  of 
^  course,  for  our  schools  but  we  are  forced  into  a  system  where  costs 
are  very  high  at  community  col  Wes  and  vocational  schools. 

I'm  concerned  ^ut  the  Pell  Cfrant  Program,  and  I'm  concerned 
that  many  of  our  students  actiially  will  find  their  Pell  grants  re- 
duced. Again  this  will  be  based  on  the'am«^|at  of  money  available, 
so  this  is  of  concern  to  me. 

I'm  concerned  about  the  block  gyant  program  and  the  formula 
for  awarding  funds  imder  that  program.  I  think  the  small  schools, 
the  sa<alled  low-cost  schdtols,  will  suffer  because  of  that  program 
'and,  as  you  know,  the  fuuc^  for  that  program  will  be  reduced  by  10 
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percent  a  year , or  may  be  reduced  by  10  percent  a  year.  I  can  see 
for  a  lot  of  schools,  low-cost  schools,  that  those  funds  will  disappear 
over  3  or  4  or  5  y^re.  There  will  simply  be  a  phasebift  of  this  pro- 
gram and  this,  of  course,  will  go  along  with  the  current  administra- 
tion s  proposal  to  phaseout  those  pr<^ams  altogether. 

I  think  the  work-study  proposal  is  good.  I  have  questions  about 
the  independent  student  definition.  I  think  that*s  going  to  cause  us 
a  lot  of  paperwork  aiid  a  lot  of  headache.  I  would  iike'to  see  that 
refined  further,  especially  the  part  about  having  to  prove  that  they 
made  $4,700  or  whatever  rt  is  for  the  prior  year.  I  can  see  a  real 
difficulty  in  that  one  for  those  of  us  out  there  in  the  trenches  who 
have  to  deal  with  these  people  every  day, 

I  think  J  agree  with  Dr,  Stark  who  this  morning  said,  I  think 
what  we  have  is  not  so  bad,  let's  refine  and  let's  do  some  things 
with  what  we  have. 

Fve  been  in  this  businc^  almost  since  the  conception  of  the  1965 
amendment  and  I  still  don't  think  the  Office  of  Education  really 
has  its  finger  on  the  program  and  really  has  it  under  control.  If 
they  do,  we're  just  getting  to  the  place  where  we  know  what  weVe 
doing.  I  would  hate  to  see  major  changes  take  place  and  I  would 
hate  to  have  to  see  another  15  years  for  these  new  prc^ams  to  get 
to  the  point  where  we  know  what  we're  doing  and  can  do  the  job 
that  we're  suppo^  to  be  doing  out  there. 

I  guess,  very  briefly,  this  is  my  feeling  on  the  bill.  I  think  that  I 
will  corr^pond  with  Congressman  Penny  at  a  later  date  with  some 
additional  ideaa  I  have  several  ideas  as  to  how  to  refine  the  cur- 
rent program  and  of  course  we  need  some  additional  dollars,  not 
the  billions  called  for  in  this  bill,  but  a  few  hundred  million  I  think 
would  help,  and  then  some  cuts  in  paperwork  and  redtape  and 
open  funding  dates,  reobligation  of  funds,  more  flexibility  between 
the  programs  of  transfer  which  we  now  have  between  SEOQ  and 
Work-Htudy— I  could  go  on^  and  on  with  specific  suggestions.  L  will 
list  ihose  and  send  a  copy  to  Congressman  Penny'  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Pknny.  .Thank  you,  and  we  will  see  to  ♦it  that  those  recom- 
mendations arfe  added  to  the  committee  record. 
Next.  ' 

[Prepared  statement  of  Gordon  J,  Tr^o  follows:] 

Pkj^AKSD  StATKMINT  of  GoRDOK  J.  TUIBKO,  FlNAHClAL  Alt?  DliUCnt)E,  ROCHKOTCK 

CoiiMUNrTY  CoLLEOK,  RocKKffilca, 

Honorable  Chainnan,  Mr.  Simon,  and  honorable  members  of  the  .  Subcommittee 
on  Poet-Secondary  Education.  My  name  is  Gordon  J.  Trwko.  I  am  Financial  Aid  Di- 
rector at  Roch^tor  Community  College,  Roche«ter,  Minnesota. 

First  let  ine  say  that  lain  honored  by  being  here  today  to  «haiie  with  you  some  of 
my  meager  ideas  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  fund- 
ing for  student  financial 'afi»i8ta.nce,  and  current  student  aid  programs. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  comniending  you,  Mr.  Chmnnan,  for  your  interest  in  and 
your  hard  work  in  the  past  in  naaking  it  possible  for.  millions  of  American  to  contin- 
ue their  educations^beyond  high  school  and  to  work  towartU  their  attempt  to  r^ize 
the  "American  Dream  . 

That  our  country  has  been  so  generous  and  so  willing  to  help  4hoee  in  need,  I 
think,  speaks  for  the  high  level  of  leadership  in  our  Congress  and  the  genuine  desire 
to  make  the  impossible,  possible  for.  so  many  young  people.  I  think  nothing  epito- 
mize what  America  is  and  stands  fctf  nJore  than  the  acUon  to  make  past-^econdary 
education  available  to  ajl  who  wish  to  pursue  it  I  only  hope  tiiat  our  leaders  who 
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follow  you  people,  before  me  today,  will  have  your  mtel^enc©  and  your  empatl^ 
for  helping  those  who  can  not  always  help  them»elv«i. 

I  would  now  like  to  speak  to  the  itjcommandations  of  the  Reauthorization  Bill  and 
my  feelinips  as  tf  what  I  think  we  in  the  fmancial  aid  area  favor  in  thi»  rtj^ard. 
Firsts  Mr.  Chairihan,  1,  and  I  think  nmny  of  my  colleagues,  at  least  in  the  ajmiuuni- 
ty  college*,  ha^e  reservations  about  the  specifics  of  the  new  bill.  Generally,  we  are 
gravely  concerh^t  about  the  overall  additional  billions  called  for  to  fund  the  prt>- 
grams  of  the  new"^.  We  are  certainly  aware  that%nore  dollars  are  solely  needed 
for  higher  ©ducationSKasaistance;  yet  we  are  aware  that  politically  speaking,  it  just 
seems  that  lai^e  increases  in  higher  educational  funding  are  just  not  feasible  at  this 
time.  We  are  afraid  that  such  a  jump  in  funding  would  face  severe  opposition  in  the 
Senate  and  almost  certain  veto  in  the  Oval  Office— unless,  of  course,  a  pKloiwphical 
change  occurs  prior  to  the  fijial  inactment  of  such  a  measure. 

Some  specific  concerns,  Mr;  Chairman,  deal  with  the  dramatic  changes  in  the  Pell 
Grant  Program,  as  well  as  other  specific  changes:  In  the  Pell  GAmt  Program,  al- 
though the  entitlement  concept  and  the  dramatically  increased  funding  look  beauti- 
ful ot%  paper,  there  are  concerns  among  those  of  us  in  tiie  trencher*  Speaking  now  as 
a  community  college  fmancial  aid  ofiicef,  I  have  grave  concerns  aboutnow  the 
changes  would  affect  students  attending  the  so  called  **low  cost"  institutions  such  as 
commimity  collies  and  vocationaKtoihnical  schools.  I  say  so  called  because  if  you 
look  at  mv  school,  Rochester  Community  College,  you  will  find  that  it  6osta  a  stu- 
dent who  has  to  rent,  more  to  attend  RCC  than  to  attend  a  state  univemty,  or  even 
the  University  of  Minnesota,  if  the  student  resi{k6  in  a  dormitory.  Our  ttntion  at 
$24.50  per  credit  hour  puts  us  up  witti  some  quite  high  cost, institutions,  and  living 
costs  are  very  high  in  our  arear  So  you  see,  we  are  not  a  low  &Mt  institution;  yet 
your  proposal  for' the  Pell  Gxfant  Program— if  I  understand  it— wouid  actually 
reduce  the  amount  of  Pell  Gra^t  many  of  our  students  now  receive*  It  seems  tmme 
that  the  new  proposal  would  i^uce  the  grants  for  students^  attending  the  so  called 
,  low  cost  schools,  while  dramatically  increasing  them  for  students  at  the  high  tuition 
institiitions,  even  though  students  >at  both  types  of  sd^ols  need  funds  to  be  able  to 
go  on  to  poet-secondary  education. 

Please  keep  in  mind  that  community  colleges  and  vocational  technical  scl«>ols 
enroll  a  large  m^ority  of  low  income,  high-need  students.  If,  in  fact,  the  new  Pell 
Grant  Proposal  would  lower  the  amounts  of  grants  to  these  students,  then  I  woulct 
have  no  fj^oice  but  to  wholeheartedly  oppose  it. 

Furthermore,  if  the  one^half  limitation  provisions  are  not  lifted,  our  students 
would  not  share  in  any  m^'or  increases  in  Pell  Grant  limits,  If  this  bill  pattMS,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  one-half  limitation  be  removed,  or  at  a  minimum,  increased  to 

\  In  speaking  to  the  concept  of  a  block  grant  program,  it  is  my  feeling  that^such  a 
*  \program  would  be  excellent  if,  of  course,  the  dollars  are  there  to  make  such  a  pro- 
gram really  feasible.  It  is  my  concern  and  that  of  many  of  my  colleagues  that  such  a 
Change  as  the  block  grants  concept  will  be  the  first  step  in  the  phasing  out  of  the 
dollege-based  programs  and  that  we  will  end  up  with  the  current  admuiistratibn's 
one  grant,  one  loan,  and  one  work  prt^am  recommendations.  Further  concerns 
deal  with  how  the  block  grants  will  be  awarded  and  who  will  determine  \^ho  gets 
what? 

Other  aspects  of  the  reauthorization  proposal  which  would  simplify  the  whole 
process  of  student  aid  delivery,  speed  up  the  awarding  of  funds  to  institutions,  make 
students  more  aware  of  what  is  available  and  how  to  apply  for  it,  are  all  definitely 
ne^ed.  Such  improvements,  however^  could  be  made  in  existing  program^  at  small 
cost  to  the  federal  govemntent  and*  need  to  be  done  whether  reauthoristation 
changes  current  programs  or  not  Whether  the  progranxs  are  changed  or  not,  an- 
other issue  which  4tll  of  us  are  concerned  with  is  the  definition  of  ''Independent  Stti- 
'  dent' .  I  think  that  most  of  us  are  very  much  aware  of  this  problem  and  attempt  to 
verify  questionable  cases.  However,  we  are  seeing  more  and  more  cases  of  what  I 
think  are  outright  fraud,  with  parents  actually  perjuring  themselves  and  signing 
non-support  document?,  which  are  not  true.  Our  problems  desi  with  enforcement 
Who  is  going  to  follow  tip  and  prosecute  such  suspected  cas«&?  The  institution 
do^Bu't  Ipive  the  resources  or.  the  gumption  to  do  it.  I  think  that  if  the  federal 
people  would  follow  up  and  actiially  prosecute  some  of  these  cases  and  publicize  it 
nationwide,  we  would  suddenly  see  much  lass  of  it.  We  certainly  found  that  when 
the  federal  government  got  tough  on  loan  defaulters,  the  numbers  of  defaulters 
dropped  draniaticaliy,  specially  when  natipnwide  publicity  made  an  issue  of  the 
new  get  tough  policy.  I  think  that  we  need  the  same  with  the  independent  student ' 
problem.  We,  in  the  trenchi^,  have  a  pertty  good  idea  who  the  problems  are  in  this 
area  Our  problem  is  that  we  can't  do  much  about  it.  Her«  is  where  the  federal  gov- 
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ernmejJt  coirfd  really  do  a  service  for  us.  What  I  am  saying,  I  guess,  is  that  perhaps 
we  do  not  need  a  new  hard  ^nd  fact  deilnition  coming  from  Washinigton,  but  ratiier 
enforcement  from  Washington  for  what  we  already  have  in  place. 

Th»  problem  if  student  loans  is,  unfortunately,  one  which  wUl  be  with  us  for  a 
long,  long  time.  ,Too  many  students  borrowing  too  much  money  is  a  sad  fact  of  our 
times,  I  think.  I  agree  that  more  granta  and  work  would  be  nice,  but  let's  not  kid 
ourselves.  Unless  world  peace  is  declared  tomorrow  and  everybody  b^ns  to  disann, 
it  just  ^n*t  going  to  happen.  There  lust  vnU  never  be  enough  grant  and  work  money 
available  to  help  all  whCNKxeed  it  So  loans  we  will  prd^Sbly  always  have  with  us. 

In  speaking  specifically  to  the  reauthorization  proposal  on  loans,  I  must  say  that 
both  myself  and  ray  colleagues  in  the  community  collies  oppoee  going  to  a  com- 
pletely  need-based  eligibility  requirement,  be  that  uniform  methodology  or  some 
other  metholc^.  Those  of  us  in  the  trenches  already  see  hundred**  of  students 
where  family  income  is  slightly  over  thirty  thousand  dollars  and  the  student  is  not 
eligible  for  the  student  loan.  Yet,  that  student  can  not  attend  our  school  without 
financial  help.  Now,  you  may  say  that  thirty  thousand  income  is  not  a  needy  stu- 
dent?  Well,  first  of  all,  the.  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  was  never  deigned 
for  the  really  needy  student,— ^grants  and  work  were  suppcied  to  take  care  of  these. 
The  GSL  program  was  deigned  for  the  needy  middle^h^^  student  who  also  needed 
some  help  if  he  or  she  was  to  be  able  to  attend  coU^e.  Your  proposal  to  wmpletely 
need'base  the  GSL  program  would  slam  the  door,  shut  on  tens  of  thousands  of  needy 
iftiddlenclass  studentii.  the  very  students  whose  parents  are  hit  so  hard  with  our 
unfair  income  tax  system,  and  who  pay  the  mfjority  of  the  taxes  collected  by  the 
United  State*  Government.  If  I  were  a  middle  ijicome  parent— thirty  to  fifty  tJiou^ 
sand  yearly  income — with  colj^e  level  children,  I  would  organize  to  vote  the  scoun- 
drels'out  of  office  who  robbed  me*  of  my  hard  earned  income  for  taxee  and  then 
lammed  the  doors  of  educational  opportunity  in  the  fac^  of  my  childem. 

Finally^  I  feel  I  must  speak  on  another  aspes?t  of  the  reauthorization  bill.  This 
deals  with  the  proposal  to  designate  tens  of  milling  of  dollars  to  specific  institu- 
tions. I  must  state  that  I  oppose  such  actions  wholeheartedly.  I  think  that  with  the 
billions  of  doilans  already  poured  out  over  the  past  twenty  to  thirty  years,  that  no  , 
more  such  special  interest  grant*  should  be  given.  What  has  happened  to  the  tens  of 
billiomi  which  have  bee«  given  to  speoai  interest  areas  over  tJie  years?  Was  not  this 
largesse  supposed  to  make  everybody  ©qiial?  Is  the  ft^  that  it  is  felt  that  tens  of 
millions  more  are  needed^  a  confessioh  that  the  earlier  billi«ins  were  wasted  or  not 
used  as  they  were  suppo€«d  to  have  been?  Again^  oppose  additional  millions  to  spe- ' 
cial  interest  areas.  Now  it  is  one  group,  tomorrow  now  many?  I  believe  with  what  ^ 
has  been  done,  any  further  futids  should  go  to  student^*;  not  institutions.'  Let  institu-  * 
tions  of  post-secondary  education  sink  or  swim.  Wo  have  far  too  many  in  this'coun- 
try,  and  it  is  inevitable  that  many  will  not  make  it  So  be  it  Let  the  survivors  do  so 


In  summariziW  my  remarks  on  reauthorization,  I  would  say  that  my  brief  re- 
marks may  be  ami- can  be  construed  as  opposition  to  the  current  reauthorization 
bill.  It  is  my  feeling  that  the  ciirrent  programs— which  have  taken  so  long  to  mold-- 
are  now  just  well  under  way.  At  this  time  we  do  not  need  striking  new  changes  in 
student  aid  programs,  but  rather  some  minor  chaxigec  in  existing  pr<^ama,  and,  of 
Course,  an  infusion  of  additional  dollars.  Not  billions,  mind  you.  Just  a  few  extra 
hundred  million. 

A  new,  controversial  program  will  take  years  to  get  to,  the  place  where  our  exist- 


the  President.  Rather  than  takicg  such  a  big  gamble,  let's  keep  what  we  have,  and 
let'^  refine  what  we  have  in  several  ways.  First  of  course,  more  dollars  are  a  must. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  cost  of  one  B--i  Bomber  and  realizes  that  one  B~l  represents 
the  Suppleinental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  Program  funding  for  the  entire 
U.S,A,  for  one  year,  wow!  Just  think.  Compare  five  M-1  tanks  or  five  F-15*s  or  16's 
to  the  college  work-study  program  funding  for  a  year.  Or  take  those  $30  screwB  and 
i     tlv?  $1,000  aluminum  ladders  the  defense  department  purchases  by  the  tens  of  thou- 
^    Bixnda  each  year.  Holy  cow!  Don't  get  me  wrong.  Tm-  a-^patriotic  American  and  be- 
lieve in  a  strong  deterrent,  but  folks  let's  cleart  up  the  act,  cut  the  waste  and  fraud 
^       at  every  level,  including  the  defense  department  sAd  let's  use  the  baiidhs  saved  to 
'%       increase  educational  opportunities  to  lower  the  horrendous  ^ficit.  Gentlemen^  we 
are  talking  peanuts  when  we  talk  financial  aid  funding.  Let's  emulate  defense  and 
begin  talking  dollars. 

In  addition  to  increased  funding,  let's  iinprove  what  we  now  have  by  cutting  red 
tape  and  paper  work.  Let's  speed  i^ip  the  awarding  of  funds  to  institutions.  * 
Let's  have  the  flexibility  to  reallocate  funds  to  institutions  needing  them  at  least 
i         twice  a  year  at  time«  when  use  can  be  made  of  such  funds.  Let  s  have  flexibility  by 
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allowing  up  to  a  20%  transfer  between  p^ogmm«^incl^ding  National  Direct  Student 
Losn^^Program,  Supplemental  Opportunity  Grant  Program,  and  College  Work-Study 
P^ani.  Let*«  have  flexibility  to  obligate  ahd  deobligate  fund*  betweeh  mhoolM 
withiii  a  utate  and  within  a  tystem,  i,e.,  one  connnunity  coU^e  in  JWinneeota  to  an- 
other, \^  with  R^onal  Office  approval,  of  course.  Restore  loan  consolidation  proce- 
^'dure«  a^d  allow  longer  repayment  periods  for  some.  Use  IRS  Cor  »lackei«.  Our  Gov- 
ernment helps  foreign  (X)untriaii  by  paying  banki  overdue  interest  owed  by  Coun- 
tries. Why  can't  they  come  up  with  something  like  this  to  help  Uieir  own  citixena. 
Allow  work-^tudy  student*  to  wtu'k  in  the  real  wqrld,  the  prfvate  sector,  with  the 
employer  paying  at  least  50%  of  the  eamings.  Increase 'carry  forward  or  backward 
amounts  in  the  worknitudy  program.  • 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  specific  proposals  to  greatly  improve  what  we  already 
have.  It^is  my  contention  that  this  i|  the  way  to  go.  Let's  buUd  a  few  Imi  M- 
1 »,  F-lSs,  and  l&%  Pershings  and  MX's,  and  let's  increase  educational  spending 
just  a  bit.  The  real  future  of  this  country  ii^with  its  young  people.  They  are  the 
resource  which  will  make  or  break  the  USA  in  future  years.  We  can  not  and  must 
not«forsake  them.  Thank  you  for  lending  ap  ear.  May  you  be  guided  by  the  Power 
that  is  greater  than  all  of  ua,  and  may  your  excisions  be  the  right  one*. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  MATUSKA,  DIRECTOR  OF  STUDENT 
FINANCIAL  AIDS  AT  MANKATO  STATE  UNIXERSITY 

Mr.  Matuska,  My  name  is  Robert  Matuska.  Tm  "director  of  stu- 
dent financial  aids  at  Maskato  State  University,  one  of  seven  iini- 
versities  in  the  Minnesota  State  University  system.  The  system  has 
an  enrollment  of  about  44,000  students,  with  over  14,000  students 
attending  our  institution.  Approximately  7,500  of  ojir  students  re- 
ceive financial  aid. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  expr^  my  views,  and  I  especial- 
ly want  to  thank  Congressman  Penny  for  asking  me  to  participate. 
I  also  wish  to  thbik  you  for  your  support  of  student  financial  aid 
pn^ams  and  leadership  in  the  reauthorization  effoi:t. 

I  must  state,  though,  at  this  point  that  I  only  received  the  bill 
yesterday  and  so  as  I  liroceed  along  I  will  be  making  inserts  in  my 
prepared  testimony.  The  testimony  was  prepared  based  on  summa-  ' 
ry  data  an4  association  information,  ^t  cetera. 

My  pr^ntation  will  dover  the  following  topics:  The  adequacy  of 
existing  aid  pn^ams,  proposed  changes  in  the  title  *IV  Higlier 
Education  Act,  and  the  delivery  system  for  Pell  graats.  ^  ^ 

Thestitip  IV  student  aid  prc^ams  have  served  students  reason^ 
ably  well  I  have,  however,  several  areas  of  concern  r^arding  the 
prc^ahi  which  I  would  like  to  share  with  ypu. 

One  is  essentially  the  fuuading  for  work-study.  About  5  years  ago 
work-study  covered  2  percent  of  our  student  costs.  This  has  de- 
crees^ such  that  now  it  covers  only  1  percent  Pell  grants  and 
SEOG's  now  cover  7  percent  of  our  cost  versus  5  percent  5  years 
ago  This  is  an  increase  of  2  percent,, obviously. 

During  the  same  period,  our  students  have  been  forc^  to  borrow 
$5,7  million  more  in  NDSL  and  guaranteed ,  student' loans, ''and 
within  our  system  our  students  have  borrow^  now  such  that  in 
1982-83  their  borrowing  was  over  $37  million,  just  in  that  academic* 
period. 

The  increase  in  Pell  and  SEOG  is  tempered  by  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  students  in  the  low-income  fiwtor  participating  in  the 
program  at  MSU  seems  to  be  eroding.  Five  years  ago  lOpercent  of 
our  applicants  had  incomes  of  less  than  $6,000,  In  1982-83,  this  has 
been  reduced  to  7  percent.  i  - 
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My  opinion  regarding  this  is  that  these  data  tend  to  support  na- 
tional findings  that  the  title  IV  fK^ams  are  not  increasing  enroll- 
ments of  students  from  the  low-mcome  sector. 

As  we  approach  reauthorization  of  the  title  IV  programs  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  y/e  ensure  access  to  post  secondary  edu- 
cation for  students  from  the  Ipw-income  families.  The  problem  jof 
access  will  not  be  solved  by  simply  changing  the  pn^am.  This  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  significant  increases  in  funding,  especially 
for  grants  and  work-study.  ,  • 

With  the  above  in  mind,  please  allow  me  to  comment  on  several 
major  reauthorization  issu^.  * 

I  believe  the  proposals  to  establish  the  Pell  grant  as  an  entitle- 
ment with  a  minimum  award  of  $3,000  and  increasing  the  award 
ceiling  to  57  percent  of  tuition  plus  an  allowance  for  npntuition  ex- 
^nses  are  sisund  arid  should  be  adopted. 

However,  a  reasonable  allowance  for  npntuition  casts  must  be  in- 
cluded and  I  have  my  concerns  regarding  the  current  bill  in  that  I 
do  not  Iselieve  that  current  allowances  within  that  bill  are  ade- 
quate for  nontuition  costs  incurred  by  the  students. 

Finally,  adequate  funding  ^ouid  be  provided  to  allow  families  of 
moderate  means  to  retain  gfant  eligibility.   3       ,  ^ 

Work-study  is,  in  my  opinion,  tiie  most  valued  of  all  the  pro- 
grams and  deserves  greatly  increased  funding.^  The  supposed  link- 
age between  Pell  grant  recipients  at  the  institution  and  work-study 
allocations  appears  sound  and  supports  the  principle  of  access. 

However,  including  guaranteed  student  loan  recipients  in  the  for- 
mula may  not  support  access  as  I  see  it,  and  I  would  have  a  similar 
reaction  to  the  link^e  between  allocation  and  Pell  grant  and  guar- 
anteed student  loan  recipients  for  the  Black  Grant  Prc^am, 

The  black  grant  concept  appears  acceptable  as  long  as  funding 
levels  do  not  sdip  below  current  appropriations  for  those  programs. 
■  I  do,  however,  recommend  that  institutions  be  given  one  additional 
alternative  and  that'  is  that  they  be  allowed  to  invest  their  NPSa. 
collections  instead  of  placing  -them  in  the  new  student  -loan  pro- 
gram, and  that  they  btj  allowed  to  use  the  income  from  that  invest- 
ment for  grahts  or  to  expand  work  opportunities.  ^ 
The  term,  "exceptional  financial  need"  appeared  m  the  bhOU 
section  of  the  proposal,  at  least  in  the  grant  section,  in  the  black 
grant.  In  the  interest  of  simplifying  the  programs,  I  would  suggest 
Jhia  be«  removed.  However,  in  reading  the  bill  it  woilld  api>ear  to 
■^e  that  it  has  been.  I  would  reemphasize  that  for  simplicity  s  sake- 
we  ^ould  remove  that  terminology.  _  _  I 

Basing  guaranteed  student  loan  eligiblity  on  a  needs  test  seems 
reasonable.  I  have  never  understood  why  a  family  with  an  annual 
inqon^e  of  $3(^,000  was  automatically  eligible  whereas  a  family 
making  $1  more  had  to  undergjjia  needs  test.  „  „  . 

In  a  recent  "Dear  ColIeague'Metter,  however,  Secretary  Bell  mdi- 
tcated  that  the  administration  is  proposing  the  use  of  a  needs  analy- 
sis  for  guaranteed  student  loans.  I  would  fmd  the  use  of  the  needs 
analysis  to  jfe  unacceptable.  .  ^ 

Before  leaving  the  sufcnect  of  student  loaiis,  I  woujd  strongly  urge 
the  early  adoption  of  a  loan  ponsolidation  program  to  replace  the 
expired  options  program. 
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Also,  I  would  not  oppose  moderate  increases  in  borrowing  limits. 
However,  I  must  emphasize  that  even  with  the  current  limits  our  ' 
students  at  Mankato  State,  our  graduating  students  ineur^25  per-  ^ 
cent  of  our  graduating  students  incur  loan  debts  of  $^,(X)0  or  more. 

My  final  remarks  concern  the.  Pell  grant  delivery  system.  Simply 
stated,  the  current  systen^  is  a  nightmare/ 1  strongly  recommend 
the  system  be  decentralized  and  the  following  changes  enacted.  ' 

No,  1,  authorize  the  national  needs  analysis  services  to  calculate 
the  student  aid  index  and  communicate*  this  index  through  meth- 
ods already  in  place  to  schools  identified  by  the  student. 

No.  2,  authorize  the  national  needs  analysis  services  to  perform 
the  validation  edits,  identify  applications  which  require  validation 
and  conamunicate  this  to  the  institutions.  ^ 

Finally,  No. -3,  authorize  schools  to  recalculate  the  student  aid 
mdex  based  on  supporting  documentation,  with  such  recalculations 
subject  to  audit 

I  will  conclude  my  testimony  at  this  point  and  wish  to  thank  you 
again  for  providing  me  this  opportunity  to  present  my  vie^ro-  ^ 

I  can  assure  you  that  your  continued  effort  to  expand  access  to  . 
postsecondary  education  is  sincei^ly  appreciated. 

..Mr;  Penny.  Thank  you,  Bob. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Kol^rt  Matuska  follows:] 

»     .  ^  Mankato  Statk  tlm^K^BjTv 

dwnnan,  my  nmxe  id  Rdbert  Matuska.  I  am  Du^ctor  of  Student  Piaancial 
^  Aid  »t  Maiikato  State  University,  one  of  seven  uuiversitiec  in  the  Minnesota  State  - 

University  System.  The  System  haa  '^an  enrolhpent  of  about  44,000  Student*  with 
oyer  14,000  students^  attending  our  iMtitutioji,  ApprasOm&tely  7,600  of^  Maakato 
btate  ft  student*  receive  financial  aid.  .   ^  ■ 

,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  ex^srece  niy  views  before  you  and  especially  wish  • 

to  thank  Cbngr^^eman  Penny  for  asking  me  to  particijxate.  I  alao  wish  to  thank  yott^ 
tor  your  support  of  student  aid  progimi*  and 'leadership  in  the  reauthorization 
eiiort.  ^  .  ^ 

My  preeentation  will  cover  the  following, topics: JifSie  adequacy  of  existing  aid 
programs,  (2)  propoeed  changes  in  Title  IV  of  ttie  Higher  Education  Act  andls)  the 
delivery  svfitem  for  Pell  Grant*.       -  •  ,  ' 

The  Title  IV  Students  Aid  Pn^ams  have  served  student*  reasonably  well.  I  have, 
iiowever,  several  are^  of  concern  regarding  these  program*  which  1  would  like  to 
share  with  you  today.  ^ 

'^J^^i^^^'^^'^l  eairongs  through  College  Work-Study  at  Mankato  State  are  over 
.  ^^00,000  hjgher  than  197B-79  ©amingfi;  however,  Work^tudy  now  meeta  only  1%  of 
total  fitudent  costs  c^mpami  to  2%  in  1978-79.  During  this  same  period,  annual  hot* 
rowing  by  students  through  the  National  Direct  and  Guaranteed  Loan  Proijranm 
has  mcreasedljy  almost  $5.7  million.  / 
The  total  Supplemental  Educational  Opoortunity  and  Pell  Grants  received  by 
.   .  Mankato  State'.^tudent^  hm  iprown  by  $2.8  miHiou  ^  now  maeta  about  7%^  of  iltu- 
•dent  co«ts  an  increase  of  2%  C9mpared  to  1978-79.  This  growth  is  jtempered^  howev*  , 
er,  by  a  reduction  in  the  percent  of  applicants  from  low-inconie  families,  In"197M9,      .  ' 

our  aid  applicants  had  incomes  less  than  $6,000.  This  declined 
to  J%  in  1982-83.  TJt^  data  appeat  to  .support  national  findings  that  the  Title  IV 
Fmancmi  Aid  Progran^A  have  not  increased  the  po»t«econdary  enrollment  of  stu-  y 
'  ;      dents  from  t^je  low-income  sector.       V  *  - 

'         A^y^e  approach^  Reauthorization  pf  the  Title  IV  programs,  I  believe  it  i$  impera- 
.  ensure  access  to  post^pndary  education  for  litudents  from  low-income 

tamfUies.  Also,  the  problem  of  access'  will  nbt  be  solved  by^ simply  chraging  pro-/ 
grams.  This  can  only  be  accpmpliahed  through  significant  incrfeaseA  in  funSng  tjepe- 
^  cially  for  grants  and  Work-Studv.  With  the  above  in  mind,  please  aUow  me  to  com^  ' 
ment  on  several  major  reauthOruation  issue«$.  * ' 

I  believe  the  proposals      establish  the  Pell  Grant  ^  an  ^^entitlement''  with  a 
maximum  award  of  $S,000  rising  annually  depending  on  the  Consumer  Price  Index, 

,  erJc  ^ ,  -. 
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and  increasing  the  award  ceiling  to  75%  of  tuition  cftsts  plus  an  allowance  for  non- 
tuition  expenses  are  sound  and  $houId  'be  adopted.  However,  to  ensure  adequate 
funding  for  atudents  whoee  non-tuition  co^ts  e2ic©ed  tuition  a>6tjR,  a  reasonable  al- 
lowance for  non-tuition  ctmU  should  be  included;  Finally,  adequate  funding  should 
be  provided  to  allow  familias  of  moderate  means  to  retain  grant  eligibility. 

Work-Study  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  mo*it  valued  of  all  the  prajrams  and  deserves 
greatly  increased  funding.  The  proposed  linkage  between  Pell  Grants  recipients  at 
the  institution  and  Work^tudy  allocations  appears  sound  and  supports  the  principle 
ofacc^s.  A. 

The  block  grant  concept  for  SEOG,  NDSL  and  SSIG  fundJng  appears  acceptable  as 
long  as  funding' levels  do  not  slip  below  current  total  appropriations  for  all  pro- 
grams. I  recommend  that  institutions  be  given  the  additional  alternative  of  inveei- 
ing  ail  or  a  portion  of  their  NDSL  collections,  and  wing  the  income  for  grants  or 
expanded  work  opportunities.  The  term  ^'exceptional  financial  need''  appears  in  the 
SJaXJ  section  of  the  proposal.  In  the  interest  of  simplifying  the  programs,  1  would- 
suggest  this  be  removed  r 

Basing  Guaranteed  Stiident  Loan  eligibility  on  a  needs  test  seems  reasonable.  I 
have  never  uderstood  why  a  family  with  an  annual  income  of  $30,000  was  automati- 
c^y  eligible,  whereas  a  family  making  one  dollar  more  had  to  imdergo  a  needs  test. 
In  a  rea&nt  "Dear  Colleague  Letter",  S&retary  Bell  indicated  that  the  administra- 
tion is  proposing  the  use  of  a  needs  analysis  for  Guaranteed  Ix^m&  I  would  find  the 
latter  unacceptable. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  student  loans,  I  stroijj^  urge  the  early  adoption  of  a 
loan  consolidation  program  to  replace  the  expired  OPTIONS  Program.  Also,  I  would 
not  oppose  moderate  increases  in  borrowing  limits/However,  even  with  the  current 
limits,  over  25%  of  our  graduating  students  incur  loan  debts  of  $5,000  oi^  more. 

My  fmal  remarks  con(^m  the  Pell  Grant  delivery  system.  Simply  stated,  the  cur- 
rent system  is  a  nightmare,  I  stn?ngly  nexwmmend  that  the  system  be  decentodiaed 
arid  the  following  changes  enacted:  ' 

(1)  authorise  the  national  needs  ajialysis  services  to  calculate  the  Student  Aid 
Indent  and  communicate  this  index  through  methods  already  in  place  to  the  schools 
identified  by  the  student. .    .  '  \ 

(2)  authorize  the  national  needs  analysis  ^rvices-to  perform  the  validation  edit, 
identify  applications  which  require  validation,  and  communicate  this  io'  the  institu- 
tions, and  4  1,,^' 

(3)  authorize  schools  to  recalculate  the  Student  Aid  Index  based  dh  supporting 
documentation  with  such  recalculations  subject  to  audit 

Since  time  do^  not  permit  my  addressing  other  areas,  I  will  conclude  my  testimo- 
ny at  this  point  Thank  you  again  for  providing  me  this  opportmiity  to  present  my 
views.  Let  me  assure  you  that  your  continued  efforts  to  expand  access  to  post-sec- 
ondary  education  are  sincerely  appreciated. 

STATEMENT  OF  TANYA  PRINDLE,  FINANCIAL  AID  DIKECTOR, 
WINONA  AREA  TECHNICAL  INSTITUTE 

Ms.  Prindle.  My  name  is  Tanya  Prindle.  I  am  the  financial  aid 
director  at  Winona  Area  Technical  Institute. 

1  will  at  this  time  jtist  capsuli2»  my  thoiights,  some  of  which  will 
be  similar  to  the  written  statement  that  you  have  before  you  and 
some  just  a  tad  bit  different 

-  First  of  .all,  in  the  area  of  tije  Pell  Grant  Program,  I,  too,,  feel 
that  the  program  at  this  point  in  time  is  somewhat  of  a  nightmare 
and  if  we  could  get  the  procedures  to  work  a  little  bit  smoother  for 
us,  we  would  all  be  that  much  happier  on  a  daily  basis. 

My  concern  with  the  rell  Grant  Program  at  this  time  is  that 
since  there  have  not  been  any  significant  increases  made  to  the 
program  in  dollar  figures  since  fiscal  1979, 1  would  strongly  recom- 
mend that  we  could  somehow,  some  way,  channel  some  additional 
dollars  into  thatprogram.  / 

We  at  th^^AVTI  over  the  last  2  years  in  particular  have  incurred 
tuition  lucres^  in  excess  of  70  percent  and  that's  only  in  2  years 
and  that's  almost  abhorrent  to  think  of  because  our /students  are 
just  reeling  from  those  effects  and  if  we  could  do  something  such  as 
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increasing  the  Pell  Grant  Program  dqliar  figure  I  beiieve'that  that 
would  help  our  students  ^  great  deal. 

The  block  grant  issue  at^this  tune,  since  I  have  not  studied  it  in 
'    detail,  my  initial  feelings  on  it  are  such  that  I  would  not  like  to  see 
that  happen  at  this  point.  It  involves  one  of  the  programs  that  I 
use  extensively  for  independent  and  nontraditional  students  when . 
we  do  not  apply  or  cannot  apply  and  do  not  receive  Peil  grant,  t^e 
SEOG  Prc^am,  ^nd  I'm  v6ry  happy  to  see  that  in  the  past  when 
\^  that  particular  pn^am  was  bantered  about  as  being  eliminated 
\  that  at  this  point  that  hasn't  occurred  and  I  would  really  urge  that 
^  we  keep  that  prc^am  for  a  number  of  different  reasons  for  a 
number  of  different  institutions. 

On  the  issue^of  the  guarante^  student  loans,  I  too  do  not  believe 
\that  it  is  necessary  or  ^equate  or  at  all  within  the  reality  of  the 
world  today  to  have  the  ne^  test  done  as  it  is  being  propc»ed. 
^  If  anything  at  this  point,  my  personal  professional  feelings  would 
be  such  that  maybe  an  increase  in  the  income  level  such  as  to'a 
$50,000  level  might  be  proposed  and  up  to  that  point  then  people 
are  eligible  for  it 

I  did  make  some  conmients  about  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program  in  my  original  statement  that  had  to  do  with  the  past  ad- 
ministration pronpsals  and  I  don't  believe  that  one  sentence  is 
clear  where  I  strOftgly  opposed  a  5-  to  10-percent  increase  in  the  fee 
origination  and  not  having  graduate  students  eligible  and  so  on, 
and  that  is  in  ^reference  to  the  ReagaQ  administration  proposals  in 
1982,  not  the  present  Simon  proposals.  I  just  wa%teai  to  be  sure  that 
that  was  understood. 

In'summary  I  would  like  to  let  you  know  that  75  percent  of  our 
676  AVn  students  do  receive  some  type  of  f^iancial  aid  and  with- 
out that  help  we  really  do  feel  that  our  populations  would  decline, 
and  we  really  urge  you  to  continue  the  system  as  it  isja^iai  some 
fine  tuning  of  the  prc^ams.  ^--^-^ 

Thank  you  for  your  time,  ^^^-^-^ 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you.' 

[Statement  enclosing  comments  from  Tanya  Prindle  follows;] 
Statemxnt  or  Tanya  Peikuuc,  Pinakcial  Aid  Dimcpok,  Winoka  Akia  Tdchnical 

In  re«ponae  to  the  proposed  reauthomation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965 1 
offer  the  following  comment*- 

(1)  Pell  Grant  Pnagram:  Ail  there  have  been  no  increaset  to  this  program  «mce  FY 
79,  I  feel  there  should  be  serious  coMi<teration  given  to  implementSig  changes  in 
this  area  only  in  the  form  of  added  (^jUars,  Hie  additional  monies  shmud  be  used  to 
offset  the  ever  increasing  <X)^  of  ^ibtaining  an  education.  Particiilar  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  rising  a>eta  cif  cfif-campus  accommodations,  often  tJ^  only 
type  available  to  entire  student  bodies, 

(2)  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grant:  This  fund  is  extremely  important 
at  our  institution  for  independent  and  nontraditional  students  who  are  unable  to 

-  receive  other  forms  of  assistance.  It  is  sometimes  the  only  way  a  student  is  able  to 
contin;ie  his/her  education.  As  tl^  population  of  port  seconcUu^  stu<tenti  change  in 
compositiou,  we  must  be  able  to  oiler  some  type  aid  to  help  these  peoplZrhis 
program  is  my  XJboice,  ^ 

(3)  A  consolidation  of  the  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grant,  State  Stu- 
dent  Incentive  Grant  and  National  Direct  Student  Ix)an  programs  into  a  Block 

^    Grant  pro^pram  may  be  difScult;.  unless  a  very  explicit  fonnula  is  developed  to ' 
msure  eouitable  treatment  of  differing  populations.  However,  if  a  system  can  be  de- 
veloped Ciat  could  ensure  equal  accets  to  all  students,  further  study  of  this  proposal 
may  be  justified.  ^  ^ 
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(4)  The  'Independent  Student**  status  issue  each  year  becomes  more  difficult  to 
deal  with..  As  pai^nts  and  students  begin  to  learn  more  about  the  financial  aid 
system,  ipoxe  questions  ©re  asked  and  more  decisions  are  made  based  upon  the  an- 
swers to  thofee  questiom.  The  iiwjue  of  independency  has  always  been  in  the  fore^ 
front,  and  I  a^i^me,  will  continue  to  be.  The  proposal  made  by  Congressman  Simon 
should  be  given  serioiis  consideration  as  it  deals  with  the  very  crux  of  eligibility  for, 
receiving  fiimncial  aid— wheUier  the  applicant  is  needy  or  not. 

(5)  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pnjgram:  As  this  is  the  only  true  entitlement  pro- 
gram available  to  post  secondary  students,  anv  changes  contemplated  should  be  re- 
viewed in  depth  before  imsil  decisions  are  made.  Requiring  all  applicants  to  show  a 
demonstrated  need  will  burden  those  fainili^  unable  to  receive  any  other  type  of 
aid.  I  firmly  oppoee  such  it^ms  of  consideration  such  as  elimination  of  the  in^hool  - 
intereet  subeidy,  increasing  the  origination  fee  from  5  to  10  percent,  and  denying 
loans  to  graduate  students.  At  this  time,  there  appears  to  be  ao  pracUcal  ^temative 
to  this  important  program. 

(6)  The  creation  of  th^  National  Center  for  Poetsecondary  Education  Opportunity 
is  indeed  a  positive  approach  to  increasing  student  and  family  awareness  of  poten- 
tial eligibility  for  financial  aid.  However,  we  in  the  field  of  financial  aid  do  every- 
thing  possible  in  the  way  of  public  workshops  and  giving  informational  lectures  to  a 
variety  of  populations  that  time  allows  lis.  We  make  a  conserted  effort  to  relay  the 
ch^es  and  procedures  to  our  ''families''  as  quickly  as  we  receive  information. 
Using  monies  that  could  be  spent  in  other  areas  of  financial  aid  for  a  Center  of  this 
type  should  be  researched  a  great  deal  before  committing  funds  to  such  a  project. 

In  summary,  as  costs  have  continued  to  increase,  aid  has  not  kept  ps^CQ  with  those 
increases.  At  Winona  Area  Technical  Institute  approximately  75%  of  our  676  stu- 
dents receive  some  type  of  aid  for  the  1983-84  school  year.  Without  the  dollars 
available  to  them  our  population  would  most  certainly  decline.  In  the  past  two  years 
alone  tuition  has  increased  by  while  aids  have  stayed  the  same  or 

creased.  Whether  to  obtain  a  specific  or  broaden  an  idea,  each  student  should 
have  some  avenue  to  tsursue  in  trying  to  obtain  some  type  of  aid  for  furthering  their 
education. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  A,  LONGANECKER,  ACTING  EXECUTIVE 
DIHECTOR  MINNESOTA  HIGHER  EDUCATION  COORDINATING 
BOARD 

Mr.  LoNtiANECKER.  Representative  Penny,  Representative  fiun- 
derson  and  others,  I'm  Dave  Longanecker,  acting  executive  director 
of  Minri^ta  Higher  EducatioHj  Coordinating  Board  and  I  appreci- 
ate the  opportunity  to  meet  witfc-jwru  today.  ^ 

I'm  going  to  give  you  an  abbreviated  version  of  th»-^timony  I 
have  provided  to  you. 

This  morning  Mr.  Chelseth,  president  of  the  coordinating  bcmrd, 
described  the  board's  composition  and  purpc^es.  He  also  provided 
four  general  suggestions  for  you  to  consider  as  you  deliberate  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  / 

First,  he  urged  you  to  reassess  the  Federal  Government's  areas 
of  responsibility  in  post  secondary  education.  Second,  he  urged  you 
to  redesign  your  Federal  programs  to  accomplish  those  areas  of  ^ 
highest  priority;  Third;  he  urged  you  to  recognize  that  we  live  ^in 
an  era  of  limits,  and,  fourth,  he  wrged  you  to  r^ognize  that  vou're 
not  the  only  actors  in  this  game.  I  will  build  upon  Mr.  Chelseth's  ^ 
testimony  by  describing  how  some  specific  current  and  proposed 
Federal  efforts  measure  up  in  these  four  areas  and  to  do  so  Vm 
going  to  focus  on  two  of  the  four  areas  that  Tve  covered  in  my  tes- 


Vm  going  to  look  at  the  issue  of  student  dependency  and  the 
issue  of  the  role  and  scope  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  prc^am, 
principally  because  those  were  the  two  that  Con^essman  Simon 
requested  that  I  addr^  in  his  letter.  I  believe  that  in  fact  the 
issue  of  the  role  and  scope  of  the  Pell  program  is  extremely  impor- 
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tant  and  would  obviously  be  more  than  glad  to  discuss  that  in  ques- 
tions. 

Let  me  first  address  the  issue  of  student  dependency.  This  issue 
has  been  discussed  and  debated  vigorously  in  Minnesota  for  the 
past  2  years.  As  you  know,  students  today  can  declare  themselves 
financially  independent  of  their  parents  if  they  meet  a  series  of  cri*- 
teria,  the  most  significant  of  which  is  that  they  claim  themselves 
as  a  tax— independent  of  taxes  for  the  year  in  which  they  are  en-^ 
rolled  and  for  the  prior  year, 

In  the  past,  Minnesota  has  applied  these  Federal  criteria  to  the 
State  programs  as  well,  and  for  many  years  these  criteria  provided 
a  reasonably  prpxy  for  accomplishing  their  intended  purpose,  that 
is,  distinguishing  between  those  students  who  depend  on  their  fam- 
ilies for  financial  resources  and  those  who  do  not, 
^  To  my  knowledge,  if  was  never  the  intent  at  the  Federal  level  to 
encourage  students  to  emancipate  themselves  from  their  parents. 
Indeed,  a  principal  feenent  of  financial  aid  lias  always  been  that 
parents,  where  they  ^ave  the  resources,  have  a  responsibility  to 
assist  in  educating  their  children. 

Unfortunately,  what  has  worked  for  i^iany  years  as  a  reasonable 
proxy  for  distinguishing  between  financially  dependent  and  inde- 
pendent students  is  no  longer  working  well.  The  current  definition 
essentially  holds  parents  accountable  only  if  they  wish  to  hi  and 
given  the  options,  particularly  in  a  State  such  as  Minnesota  that 
provides  significant  financial  aid  in  addition  to  what  is  avail^le 
through  the  Federal  programs,  there  is  a  very  strong  incentive  iot 
families  to  move  away  from  accepting  the  responsibility.  ^ 

In  Minnesote,  for  example,  the  decision  to  encourage  a  student  to 
emancipate  himself  financially  can  amount  to  more  than  $3,500  a 
year  Just  in  grant  assistance  alone.  That's  through  the  combination 
of  just  the  Pe'll  grant  and  the  State  grant.  You  can  see  that's  one 
heck  of  an  incentive. 

Based  onjMr.  Chelseth^s  four  points,  then,\ow  do^  the  current 
Federal  definition  stack  u^.  First,  at  least  at  pr^nt  it  is  not  clear 
what  the  Federal  purpose  is. 

If,  as  Tsuspect  it  is,  the  Federal  purpc^  is  that  famili^  are  ex- 
pe<;ted  to  contribute  where  pc^ible;  then  the  current  policy  is  ill- 
suited  as  would  be  the  propc^l  in  H.R.  5240.  It  is  simply  too  easy 
and  the  incentives  are  too  strong  for  students  to  emancipate  them- 
selves  fmancially  under  the  current  definition. 

Second,  the  current  definition  is  clearly  not  designed  for;  an  era 
of  limits.  Students  frdffi-^famili^  that  advocate  their  responsibility 
.  benefit  at  the  direct  expense  iot  th(^  stiidents  who  legitimately 
have  no  resources  to  draw  upon  because  their  famili^  simply  don^t 
have  that  mon^y  and  so  the  x^ssources  must  be  spread  more  broadly 
and  those  students  who  really  need  the  money  receive  1^. 

Finally,  the  current  Federal  student  dependency  requirements 
ignore  other  actors.  Parents  $re  given  a  strong  incentive  to  deny 
their  responsibility  and  generous  States  simply  cannot  afford  4o 
help  students  who  for  all  practical  purposes  have  access  to  ade- 
.  quate  resources. 

What,  then,  are  the  options  available  to  address  this  issue?  H.R. 
5240  would  provide  only  mod^t  assistance  in  reinforcing  either  the 
idea  that  parents  should  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  children 
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or  helping  those  States  that  are  trsring  to  target  their  assistance  on 
the  most  needy  students  and  the  most  obviously  independent  stu- 
dents. '      ^   "  ^ 

By  Contrast,  in  Minnesota  the  coordinating  board  has  adopted  a 
policy  fashioned  after  the  policy  developed  in  New  York  State  that 
essentially,  presumes  parental  responsibility  through  the  tradition- 
al undergraduate  years.  In  effect,  students /^"SS^Tinder  would  be 
presumed  dependent  upon  their  "pac^nts  except  in  veiy  few  excep- 
tional cases- 

This  policy  very  clearly  establishes  the  expected  role  of  the 
family,  the  student  and  the  State.  The  State  fills  in  the  family  re- 
sources when  the  family  does  not  have  those  resources,  but  it  does 
not  substitute  for  family  Resources  in  situations  where  the  family 
simply  prefers  not  to  contribute, 

I  will  skip  my  discussion  on  the  Pell  Grant  Pn^am  and  go  on  to  ^ 
the  discussidh  on  the  role  and  scope  of  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Prc^ram- 

Th^  good  news  about  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  and 
you've  heard  a  fair  bit  of  that  today  from  Mr.  Hawk  and  some 
others,  is  that  it  works.  In  IMiim^ta  alone  92,000  students  last 
year  borrowed  more  than  $190  million  through  this  prc^am  sp  it 
is  clearly  a  very  important  resource  for  education  purposes  in  Min- 
nesota. 

Thirty-fix  percent  of  thoisei  funds  were  borrowed  tiirough  the  . 
State's  sjkond-resort  lender  program  operated  by  the  coordinating 
board.  Our  records  show  that  more  than  90  percent  of  those  stu- 
dents/who  borrow  wilLrepay  their  loans  in  full  and  without  delay, 
IndejEw  this  prc^am  is  critical.  It*  is  criticaU;^  important  to  the  di-  » 
versity  of  educational  opportunities  available  in  Miimesota, 
J       /fhe  bad  news,  and  you  know  this  as  well,  is  that  the  prc^am 
cdsts  the  Federal  Government  a  great  deal,  particularly  during  in- 
flationary tijnes  when  costs  can  ^calate  rapidly  and  thus  potential- 
ly jeopardize  funding  for  other  critical  prt^ams^  such  as  the  Pell 
Grant  Program,  ' ,    ,  • 

The  lesson  in  all  this,  I  think,  is  that  quality  costs,  A  good  stu- 
dent loan  program  require^  a  significant  inv^tment. 

How  weil|l|^  the  GSL  Prt^am  line  up  on  those  four  criteria 
that  Mr.  C^Dfth  :^as  talking  about?  Quite  clearly,  it  serv^  legiti-  - 
mate  FederSl|M^p(»€s  by  both  expanding  educational  opportunity 
and  enhancingtne  diversity  of  educational  opportunity  available  to 
students. 

With  respect  to  its  reasonableness  in  an  era  of  limited  res6ur<^  ^ 
however,  it  unfortunately  faces  two  difficulties. 

First,  its  cost  by  necessity  are  indexed  to  inflation  so  when  there 
.  are  troubles  in  the  economy  those  trouble  will  trigger  problems 
with  rising  GSL  costs  as  well. 

Second,  inflation  also  fuels  college  costs  as  well  and  so  increases 
the  demand  for  student  loans,  once  again  pushing  up  the  cost  of  ' 
the  pr(^am.  >  . 

Another  problem  with  the  current  prc^am  is  that  it  do€s  not 
currently  relate  well  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  other  legitimate 
partners  in  the  financing  of  a  collie  education.  By  design,  the  pro-  * 
gram  deals  with  the  borrower  iUogically.  Nb  other  loan  that  I  know 
of  predicates  a  borrower's  eligibility  on  the  circumstances  of  an  ex- 
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te^nal  agent,  but  that's  exactly  what  the  GSL  Program  does.  It  de- 
termines access  to  the  credit  for  the  student  on  the  basis  of  the  bor- 
rower's parents'  available  resources.  The  parents  are  not  going  to 
repay  the  loan.  The  student  is. 

There  are  -also  serious  flaws  in  the  relationship  between  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  with  respect  to  GSL.  Recent 
activities  within  the  Department  of  Education,  which  I'm  sure 
many  of  you  are  a*vare  of,  have  essentially  emasculated  the  State/ 
Federal  partnership  that  had  been  fostered  in  earlier  reauthoriza- 
tions, . 

*State  lenders  which  have  served  a  critical  role  in  making  this 
pr<^ara  work  are  now  'precluded  from  full  partnership  in  areas 
such  as  loan  consolidation  and  the  public  purpose  even  of  our  State 
agencies  have  been  challei^ed  through  the  actionst  of  the  Depart- 
ment, such  actions  as  the  very  rigorous  and  onerous  requirements 
for  submitting  plans  for  doing  busing  to  qualify  far  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  funds  for  our  State  prt^ams. 

So  what  alternatives  are  available?  JThe  National  Ciouncii  of 
Higher  Ekiucatioh  Loan  "€*r<^ams;  has  already  present^  to  the. 
committee  a  seri^  of  recommendations  addressing  such  issues  as 
the  balance  between  reliance  on  grants  and  loans,  payments  to 
lenders  and  guarantors,  th»  importance  of  preserving  lenders  of 
,  last  resort,  the  need  for  nonsubsidized  student  loans,  and  I  would 
like  to  underline  that  one  because  I  think  that's  a  p^cuiarly  im- 
portant one  in  Minn^ta,  because  we  don't  have  ttuat,  in  fact,  We 
are  developing  a  State  program  t6  essentially  provide  access  to  stu- 
dents who— not  at  a  highly  subsidized  rate,  I  might  indicate,  but  at 
least  acce^  to  student  loan  funds— eligibility  standards  for  subsi- 
dized GSL's,  the  iise  of  tax-exempt  financing,  loan  consolidation 
an<i  extensioiiV  default  prevention,  insurance  premiums  and  other 
issues,  *  ■ 

Our  organization,  the  Coordinating  Board,  is  a  member  of 
NCHELP.  I  am  curtently  secretary  of  that  organization  and  we 
generally  support  the  thrust  of  the  NGHEIJP  projx^als. 

The  m^or  problem  with  the  NCHELP  package  is  the  m^or  prob- 
lem that  I  see  with  the  Pell  grant  i>ackage  in  H,R.  5240,  that  its 
adoption  would  increase  appreciably  prc^am  costs.  Thus  it  doesn't 
fare  very  well  in  the  t^t  of  reasonablen^  in  the  era  of  limits. 

In  sum,  I  concur  with  what  Mr.  Chelseth  was  saying.  That's  not 
surprising,  I  suppose.  He  is  my  boss-  ^ 

The  Higher  Education  Act  has  qontrihuted  a  great  deal  to  Jwt- 
secondary  education  over  the  past  20  years  and  continues  to  do  so 
tcxlay. 

When  reauthorization  occurs,  however,  tinkering  with  existing 
-progranis  may  not  be  enough,  but  now  may  not  be  5ie  b^t  time  tp 
aggressively  pursue  reauthorizatian.  ./ 

.  ^  To  do  so  in  the  current  fiscal  environment  may  mak^  it  virtually 
impossible  to  accommodate  the  significant  changes  that  should 
occur  during  reauthorization. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today. 

pPrepared  statement  of  David  Longanecker  follows:} 
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PUXFAJUD  SxATXlfXm'  OF  DaVID  a.  LoNQANXOEKR,  ACmXG  EXKimVK  DiXSCTOE, 
MlNNKSOTA  JFIlOHU  EDUCATION  CoOKIUNATmO  BOAIU) 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  fSte  Committw,  I  am  D^vid  Longanecker,  Acting 
Executive  Director  of  the  MinneiK)ta  Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board.  I  appi^ 
date  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  you  today. 

This  morning  Mr.  Archie  Chelseth.  President  of  the  Coordinating  Board,  described 
the  Board's  composition  andTpurpoeeg.  He  alao  proviSed  four  general  auggestions  for 
you  to  comlder  a^  you  delibe^^n^uthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  First, 
he  ur^&d  you  to  reassess  tHI^^Bal  government's  areas  of  responsibility  in  post- 
secondary  education. 'Second, V^Kod  you  to  redesign  federal  programs  to  accom- 
piish  thoae  areas  of  highest  pripBiPThird,  he,  urged  youto  recogniste  that'we  live  in 
an  era  of  .limits.  And  fourth,  he  ui^ged  you  to  rec^nize  that  you  are  not  the  only 
'  actCrs  in  the  post^secondary  arens|[kid  Uiat  your  efforta  are  beat  aerv^,l)y  working; 
with  the  others  who  share  your  oonffrm,, 

I  will  build  upon  Mr.  Chelaeth'a  testimony  by  describing  how  some  specific  cur- 
rent and  propoufed  federal  eHbrta  measure  up  in  these  four  areas.  To  do  »o,  I  will 
focus  on  four  specific^  reauthorization  ^financial,  aid  issues:  (1)  The  issue  of  student 
dependency^  (2)  the  i^ue  of  the  role  and  scope  of  the  Pell  grant  program,  (2)  ^e 
issue  of  the  role  and  scope  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  'and  (4)  the 
issue  of  campus-based  aid.  ^ 

The  issue  of  student  dependency  baa  been  discussed  and  debated  vigorously  in 
Minnesota  during  the  past  two  years.  As  you  know,  students  today  can  declare 
themselves  financially  independent  of  their  parents  if  thev  meet  a  series  of  criteria, 
the  most  significant  of  whicn  is  that  they  have  not  been  claimed  as  a  tax  dependent 
for  the  year  in  which  they*  are  enrolled  or  for  the  prior  year;.  In  the  past,  Minnesota 
has  applied  these  federal  criteria  to  the  state  programs  as  well,  and  for  many  years 
these  criteria  provided  a  reasonable  proxy  for  accomplishing  their  intended  pur-^ 
pose — that  is,  distinguishing^i)etween  those  students  who  depended  on  their  fanulTes 
for  financial  rs^^ces,  and  thgse  who  do  not.  To  my  knowledge^  it  was  never  the 
intent  at  the  fidPPnal  level  to  entxjurage  studfents  t5  emancipate  themselves  from 
their  families.  Indeed,  a  principal  tenet  of  financial  aid  has  alwaj'B  been  th^t  j>ar- 
ents,  where  they  have  the  resources,  have  a  responsibility  to  assist  in  educating  ' 
tli^eir  children.  Unfortunate^ly,  what  has  worked  for  «nany  yearsT  as  a  .reasonable 
proxy  of  distin^ishing  between  financially  dependent  and  independent  students  is- 
no  longer  working  well  TJie^  current  definition  essentially  holds  parents  accountable 
only  if  they  wish  to  be.  And  givep  the  opUdns,  particularly  ixt  a  state  that  provides 
significant  financial  aid  in  addition  to  what  is  available  through  the  federal  pro- 
grams, there  is  a  very  strong  incentive  for  famHies  to  move  away  from  accepting 
responsibility.  In  Minnesota^  for  example,  the  decision  to  encourage  a  student  to 
emancipate  themselves  financially  can  ^amount  to  more  than  $3,500  per  year  in 
grant  assistance  alone, 

Based  on  Mr.  Chcjlseth's  four  paints  then,  how  does  the  currept  federal  definition 
of  student  dependency  measure  up?  First,  at  least  at  pr^ent,  it  is  not  clear  what 
the  federal  purpose  is.  If  it  is  expected  that  families  should  contribute  where  possi- 
ble, then  the  current  policy' is  ill-suited  as  would  be  the  proposal  in  House  Resolu- 
tion 5240.  It  is  simply  too  easy  and  the  incentives  are  too  strong  for  students  to 
emancipate  themselvi^s  financially  under  the  current  deflnitionv 

Second,  the  current  definition  is  clearly  not  designed  for  an  era  of  limits.  Students 
from  families  that  abdicate  their  responsibility  benefit  at  the  direct  expense  of  stu- 
dents  who  legitimately  have  no  r^un^  to  draw  upon  because  scarce  r^Murces 
must  be  spread  more  broildly. 

And  finally,  the  current  federal  student  jdep^dency  requirments  ignore  other 
actox^.  Parents  are  given  a  strong  incentive''&  aeny  their  responsibility.  And  gener- 
ous stat4^  simply  cannot  afford  to  help  students,  who  for  all  practical  purposes  have 
access  to  adequate  r^ources.  , 

What  then  are  the  options  available  to  addfpsi  this  issue?  H.R.  6240  would  pnv 
vide  only  modest  assistance  in  reinforcing  either  the  idea  that  parents  should  con- 
tribute to  the  supix>rt  of  their  children  or  helping  those  states  that  are  trying  to 
target  their  assistance  on  the  most  needy  and  the  most  obviously  independent  stu* 
dents.  By  contrast  in  Minnesota,  the  Coordinating  Board  has  adopted  a  policy  fash" 
ioned  after  the  policy'developed  in  New  York  State  that  essentiallySoesuraes  paren- 
tal responsibij^ity  through  the  traditional  undeiY^aduate  years.  In  affect,  students  22 
^  or  under  would  be  prt^Umed  dejpendent  upon  tHfeir  parents,  except  in  very  few  ex- 
'  ceptional  cases>  This  policy  very  cJ^early  ^tablishes  the  expected  respective  role  of 
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the  family,  the  student  and  the  stat^.  The  state  fills  in  for  family  r^urcM  when 
the  family  does  not  have  those  resources,  but  it  does  not  substitute  for  family  re- 
sources in  situatiom  where  the  family  simply  pfefer^not  to  conti^ute, 

THK  KOLS  AND  SCOPE  Of*  THK  PSXJL  GkWt  FROGEAM 

Without  doubt,  the  Pell  grant  program  i»  the  single  most  important  federal  stu- 
dent asaistance  program,  both  because  of  the  amount  pf  funds  it  provides  and  be- . 
cause  it  focuses  most  directly  on  that  area  of  highest  priority  to  the  federal  )tovem- 
ment— th^t  being  the  protection  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  ^ 

.  The  program's  principle  purpose,  has  been  to  provide  a  foundation  of  grant  assist- 
ance to  the  moej  needy  students.  Quite  clearly,  this  is  in  line  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's responsibility  of  enhancing  equality  of  educational  opportunity.  During 
the  late  1970's,  however,  the  program  lost  'some  6f  iti  focus  with  passage  of  the 
Middle  Income  Student  Assistance  Act  It  moved  beyond  being  a  progrm  designed 
primarily  to  achieve  equality  of  opportunity,  adopting  the  additional  role  of  trying 
to  reduce  the  buWen  for  middle  income  students  as  well  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
results.  Sufficient  fmiding  was  never  provided  to  cover  the  extended  eligibility  that 
resulted  from  MISAA.  And,  as  a  results  Uie*most  needy  students  in  the  program 
suffered  a  serioua  erosion  in  their  benefits  because  limited  resources  were  spread 
more  thinly  than  they  had  been  in  the  past.  Quite  dearly,  MISAA  failed  the  tcfit  of 
being  reasonably  public  |»lii:y  in  an  era  o^Unaite^ 

The  program  klso  tends  to  ignor  the  Vole  of  other  partners  in  the  financial  aid 
arena.  In  operatilig  th^  program,  th^  Education  Department  seems  to  care  little 
what  problems  ita  actidjis 'iiave  on  others.  Late  decisions  on  family  contribution 
schedules  have  left  8tat<^/Jnstitutions  and  stujjents  uncertain  ^ut  what  would  be 

'  available  through  the  prolgram.  Furthermore,  planning  for  the  progmn  seems  not 
to  consider,  how  others,  such  as  the  static,  contribute  to  the  same  objectives  being 
addressed  by  "the  Pell  grant  prc^ara.        "  < 

So  then  what  optiona  are  available?  H.R.  5240  pn)|>oses  massive  increa^\in  the 
Pell  grant  program.  As  th^'  highest  federal  priority,  quite  clearly  this  foundiation 
grant  program  should  be  the  central  focus  of  any  federal  policy  initiative.  It  seems  ' 

.  unre^iatic,  however,  to  suggest  that  funding  could  possibly  appiioach  the  nearly  100 
percent  increase  required  fully  fund  the  H.R.  5240  PeU  Grant  proposal.  So  the 
Conjfress  wi)uUi  again  be  faced  with  t^e  dilemma  it  has  faced  in  recent  years— how 
to  ration  funds  in  a  program  that  Was  designed  without  re(X>giution  of  current  finan- 
cial constraints.  Furthermore,  because  little  attention  was  given  to  the  role  of 

^  others  in  financial  aid,-  it  is  not  dear  tJiat  students  would  benefit  all  that  muc^i. 
Using  Minnesota  as  an  example,  the  state  would  benefit  appreciably,  but  not  stu- 
dents. Minn^ta  recognised  with  the  reductions  over  the  v^t  few  years  that  we 
could  no  longer  rely  solely  on  ,  the  federal  government  to'a^ure  equality  of  educa- 
tional oppprtunity.  As  a  tesulty  the  State  has  very  significantly  increased  it«  need 
based  aid.  \ye  take  into  account  the  foetal  portion,  after  having  established  what 
aid  the  student  needs.  Thereforfe,  if  you  increase -radically  what  you  provide  it  will 
^  automatically  reduce  what  the  state  provides.  But  in  many  cases  the  net  price  to 
the  student  will  not  change  si^fnificantly,  A  wiser  appix>ach  it  seems  would  to 
fashion  a  program  in  which  federal  increases  lead  to  a  net  advantage  to  tl^  student, 
not  an  advantage  for  either  institutions  or  the  states.  Admittedly,  it  is  a  'difficult 
task  to  develojia  prt^am  that  interfaces  effectively  with  states  like  Minnesota  that 
contribute  heavily  to  student  financial  aid  and  also  effi^vely  relates  to  those  states 
that  contribute  yttle.  But  the  t»ask  should,  nonetheless  h^J  undertalen.   * 

THK  ISSUE  or  THK  ROUE  AND  STOPS  OF  THJE  OUAJUKTSKD  STUOSNT  LOAN  PHOGKAM 

The  good  news  about  the  GSL  program  is  that  it  works.  In  Minnesota  alone  92.000 
studeuts  borrowed  $190  million  in  1983.  Thirty-six  percent  of  these  students  bor- 
rowed through  the  state  second  resort  lender  program  operated  by  the  Coordinating 
Board.  Our  records  show  that  more  than  90  jperc^nt  of  these  students  will  repay 
their  loans  in  full  and  without  d^lay;  Indeed,  this  pn^am  is  critically  important  to  ' 
the  diversity  of  educational  opportunities  available  to  Minnesota's. 

The  bad  news  is  that  the  prc^am  costs  the  federal  government  a  lot.  Particularly 
during  inflationary  tlm^.  the  coi^ts  can  e:scalate  rapidly  and  thul  potentially  jeop- 
ardize funding  for  other  critical  pr^^ams  such  as  Pell  grants. 

The  lesson  in  all  this  is  that  quaHty  costs— a  good  stiodent  loan  prt^am  require*, 
a  significant  investment.  \  *: 

So  how  does  the  GSL  pn^ram  fit  into  the  four  sugg^ted  planning  foci?  Quite 
clearly,  it  servas  legitimate  federal  purposes  by  both  expanding  educational  opportu- 
nity an^  enhancing  the  diversity  of  educational  opportunity  available  to  students* 
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With  respect  to  its  reasohablendsa  in  an  era  of  limitecl  re^ourc^  unfortunately  it 
face*  two  difficulties.  First,  its  coels,  by  necessity,,  are  indexed  to  inflation,  s(|  trou- 
bles in  the  economy  triggered  probleiius  with  rising  GSL  co«t«  as  well.  SeoTfid^  infla-. 
tion  also  fuels  the  demand  for  student  loans'.  '  i 

Another  problem  with  the  current  program  is  that  it  does  not  currently  remte 
well  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  other  legritimate  partners  in  financing  a  collie 
education.  By  design,  the  prtjgram  deals  with  the  borrower  illogically^^No  other  loan 
that  I  know  of  predicted  a  borrowers  eligibility  on  the  circumstances  of  an  external 
agent.  But  the  GSL  program  does;  it  determines  access  to  credit  on  the  basi^  of  the 
borrower's  parents  ^Jvailable  resources,  not  on  the  borrower's  resources.  There  are 
also  serious  flaws  in  the  relationship  between  the  states  nand  the  federal  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  GSLs.  Recent  activities  within  the  Department  of  Education 
^have  essentially  emasculate  tlie  state— ^federal  partnership  that  had  b^h  fostered 
in  earlier  reauthorizations.  State  lenders,  which  served  a  critical  role  in  »iking  this 
program  work,  are  now  precluded  from  fyiU  partnership  in  areas  such  as  loan  con* 
solidation.  And  the  public  purpo^  of  our  state  agencies  has  been  challenged 
through  the  presumptions  implicit  in  the  rigorous  requirements  for  submitting 
plans  for  doing  busing  and  in  the  various  proposals  forK^onstraining  the  use  of  the 
exempt  funds  for  student  loans.  .  , 

So  >vhat  alternatives  are  available?  ThS  National  Council  of  Higher  Education 
Loan  programs  already*  presented  your  conlmittee  with  a  serie«  of  recox)amenda- 
tion  addressing  such  issues  as:  (1)  the  balance  between  reliance  on  grants  and  loans; 
(2)  payments  to  lenders  and  guarantors;  (3)  the  importance  of  preserving  lenders  of 
.  last  resort;  (4)  the  need  to  increase  loan  limits;  (5>*the  need  for  nonsubsi^zation  stu- 
dent loans;  (6)  eligibility  standards  for  subsidized  GSLs;  (7)  the  use  of  tax-exempt 
financing  to  provide  student  loan  ca^itol;  (8)  loan  consolidation  and  e^nsion  of  re- 
payment tenns;  (9)  default  prevention  activities;  (10)  insurance  premiums;,  and  (11) 
iusues  concerning  GSL  program  administration.  Our  organization  is  a  member  of 
NCHELF,  I  am  currently  secretary  of  the  orgaiyzation,  and  we  generally  8upix>rt 
the  thrust  of  the  NCHELP  proposals.  The  major  problem*  with  the  NCHELP  pack- 
age is  tliat  ita  adoption  would  increase  appreciably  GSL  pr^ram  costa,  thus  it  does 
not  fair  well  in  the  test  of  reasonableness  in  era  of  limits.   / ' .  ^ 

THK  ISSUE  OK  CAlCPUS-BAB£n  AID 

.  To  avoid  r^undancy,  I  am  going  to  briefly  simimarize  the  current  ^le  and  future 
possibilities  of  campu^based  aid.  QuitM|l^arly  the  campus-based  programs  address 
an  appropriate  federal  purpose— they  smply  provide  a^different  method  of  delivery, 
intended  to  accomplish  the  same  goals  of  equal  edui!:ational  opportunity  to  a  diverse 
set  of  eduo&tional  alternatives.  The  general  concept  makes  sense — the  Pell  gnint 
and  stat^  programs  provide  the  foundation  of  aid,  and  the  campus-based  progranis 
fill  in  the  cracks.  I  also  believe  th^t  the  institutional  block  grant  proposal  proposed 
in  H.R.  5240  makes  sense.  I  would  urge  you,  however,  to  examine,  the  NCHELP  pro- 
posal of  blowing  the^  funds  also  to  be  used  by  institutions  for  G§L  ci^pital 

In  sum,  I  am  concurring  with  Mr.  Chelset^.  The  Higher  Edudataon  Act  has  con- 
tributed greatly  to^poetnsecondary  education  over  the  pa6t  20  years,  and  continues  to^ 
do  so  today.  When  reauthori2ation  occurs,  however,  tinkering  with  the  existing  pro- 
grams  will  not  be  enough.  But  now  may  not  be  the  best  time  to  aggre^ively  pursue 
reauthoriztion.  To  do  so  in  the  current  fiscal  environment  may  make  it  virtually 
impossible  to  accoimnodatc  the  ai^iificant  change  that  should  occur  during  reau- 
'thori^ation.  r  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  LEONARD  M.  WISNC,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL 
AID,  CARLETON  COLLEGE,  NORTHFIELD,  MN  ^ 

Mr.  Wknc.  My  name  is  Leonard  M.  Wenc  and  I  am  director  of 
financial  aid  at  Carleton  College  in  ^prthfield,  MN.  I  will  try  to 
paraphrase  my  written  testimony  for  you  and  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble. 

I  did  assume  my  first  petition  as  director^  of  financial  aid  in  1965 
so  I  had  the  privilege,  to  ol^rve  the  grSwth  and  development  of 
student  aid  programs  at  ail  levels— Federal,  State,  and  mstitution- 
al — over  the  years. 
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In  retrospect,  the  history  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  is 
bound  and  ^oven  tc^ether  with  state  and  institutional  efforts  in 
promoting  access  and  choice- 
Student  financial  aid,  which  grew  dramatically  in  the  1960's  and 
the  1970's  is  no  longdt  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in  coHege  costs- 
After  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  total  real  value  of  student  aid  de- 
creased 21  percent  dtiring  the  IQSO's, 

At  ray  institution,  tuition  CMts  alone  rose  5§  percent  between 
1980-81  and  the  current  1983-84  academic  year. 

The  Federal  Legislative  Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Financial  Aid  Administrators  sought  to  document  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  various  sectors  of  pc^tsecondary  education  in  Minne- 
sota when  Federal  aid  funds  are  related  to  tuition  and  fe^  receipts. 
The  results  of  the  State  association  survey^  which  was  undertaken 
last  fa^l,  is  reflected  in  the  chart  attached  to  my  written  narrative. 

Every  sector  indicated  that  the  1982-83  Federal  aid  funds  as  a 
percent  of  tuition  .and  fee  income  wa^  less  than  that  for  1978-79. 

It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time  to  review  a  basic  philosophi- 
cal foundation  of  our  student  aid  program.  This  should  be  firat  and 
forera(»t  in  any  type  of  reconsideration  or  reauthorization,  % 

First,  parents  have  a  fundamental  and  primary^  responsibility  to 
contribute  to  the  educational  expenses  of  their  children  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  able.  * 

Second,  students  themselves,^  as  the  prime  beneficiaries  of  their 
education,  ought  to  assume  a  rjBasonable  and  manageable  share  of 
their  educational  expenses. 

The  Pell  Grant  Program  is,  and  should  continue  to  be,  the  foun-- 
dation  upon  which  Federal  student  aid  commitment  is  buHt.  Reau- 
thorization should  ensure  that  this  program  is  carefully  drafted  to 
assure  that  public  policy  goals  are  inet  within  realistic  and  prag- 
matic budget  limitations,  -  ' 

'   Prudent  attempts  must  be  made     see  that  funds  are  directed^  - 
those  students  who,  'only  after  a  reasonable  expectation  from  their 
families,, are  deemed  eligible  for  Pell  grant  systems. 

A  recent  Dear  Colleague  letter  of  March  1984,  signed  by  both^Mr. 
Edward  N^Elmendorf  and  Mr.  Daniel  ^R,  Lyle  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  addresses  the' validation  procedure  to  be  used  in 
the  1984-85  Peil  Grant  Program. 

Tiie  following  statement"-  is  a  direct" quote  from  their  letter  and 
relates  apecifically  to  the  independent  student  question.  I  quote:  - 

'  The  largest  applicant  error  in  1982-83  was  wrongly  claimed  dependency  status.  If 
awards  hadJbeen  calculated  with  the  Correct  financial  information,  pn^am  expend* 
itures  would  liave  been. reduced  by  almost '$64  million. 

Clearly,  a  Rtm  but  realistic  definition  of  independent  studeht 
status,  that*  would  include  an  opportunity  to  verify  such  status 
would  go  far  in  seeing  to  it  that  scarce  resources  are  prudently 
used.  .  ,  ' 

Given ^ the  nature  of  our  Nation's  current  jRscal  dilemma,  one 
must  question  the  appropriateness  of  any  expansion  of  benefits  at 
this  particular  point  in  tirrje. 
^  The  need  to  continue  appropriate  ^student  self-help  programs  will 
require  the  continuation  of' the  Federal  College  Work-Study  Fro- 

. ,        .  ■  loco, 
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gram,  which  has  earned  its  rightful  place  as  a  viable  and  extreme- 
ly useful  student  aid  prc^am.  • 

If  anything,  this  prc^am  has  been,  underutilized  and  imderfund- 
ed  in  the  past.  My  enthusiasm  for  encouraging  support^for  this  pro- 
gram was  reflected  in  an  article  I  wrote  in  the  1976  i^ue  of  the 
College  Board  Review,  a  copy  of  which  is  attached  to  my  written 
testimony. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  allow  students  to  meet  a  reasona- 
ble part  of  their  educational  costs  by  working  for  it. 

I  CQight  add  that  at  my  institution,  out  of  an  enrollment  of  ap- 
proximately 1,700  students,  we  run  a  payroll  of  around.  1,300  stu- 
dents. «  ^ 

Of  special  concern  &  students  who  have  ^o  grant  eligibility  is 
the  availability  of  loan  resources.  Expansion  of  the  annual  loan 
limits  for  l^oth  the  guaranteed  loai)  prc^am^  and^  the  national 
direct  student  loan  p?(^am  are  simpjy  nec^saiy. 

The  average  NDSL  and  GLP  limits  have  already  •  been  ap- 
proached at  my  institution  and  by  next  year  it  will  have  been  met. 

It  would  be  prudent  to  require  a  needs  test  for  all  federally  subsi- 
dized student  loans.  As  a  taxpayer  I  feel  strong^  aboiit  that. 

I  would  also  argue  that  any  arbitrary  income  test  be  eliminated 
from  the  eligibility  requirements  for  guaranteed  student  loans. 

The  issue  certainly  of  what  is  a  reasonable  and  manageable  debt 
burden  for  students  needs  toJbe  studied4n  more  detail  so  that  stu- 
dents can  be  assured  of  aid  resource  that  are  balanced  between 
grants,  loans  and  work  assistance.  ♦ 

The  elimination  of  the  origination  fee  associated  with  the  guar- 
anteed loan  program  should  also  be  given  high  priority,  in  addition 
td  increasing  the  loan  limits  of  both  ttie:  Guaranteed  Loan  Prt^aifi 
and  the  NDsL  Program. 

The  simplification  of  the  student  aid  proc^  is  ^rtainly  an  issue 
that  warrants  our  attention.  However,  one  pannot  legislate  simplic- 
ity. 

I  wholeheartedly  concur  that  decentralization  of  the  aids  pro 
gram  is  a  laudable  objective.  Unfortunately,  reducing  the  numb^ 
of  programs  will  not  simplify  the  process.    -  .  * 

I  do  have  some  thoughts  that  specifically  relate  to  the  simplifica- 
tion of  the  Pell  grant  delivery  system  which  I  will -be  pleased  to 
share  with  the  committee  at  their  request. 

Our  current  programs  have  survived  and  continue  to  serve  hot 
our  country  and  our  students  reasonably  welL  Public  pcdicy  shoul^ 
ensure  that  these  programs  continue  to  be  the  hasis  from  whicl? 
modification  and  new  reauthorization  initiatives  shoiild  emerge* 

I  ^hankyou  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  appear. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Leonard  M.  Wenc  follows:] 

PSKPASUCD  STATXMfiNT  OF  LXONA&D  M,  WSKC,  D'hUCCTOR  OF  FXNANCXAL  AJB,  CaALSTON 

My  4ianie  is  Leotiard  Wenc.  i  1am  Director  of  Financial  Aid  in  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minnesota.  My  purpcae  iA  to  reflect  on  the  legialative  propoeaUi  and  1^- 
i«iation  reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

In  order  that  I  may  share  my  perspective  with  the  interested  parties  it  should  be 
noted  that  I  asaumed  my  first  poidtion  as  a  Director  of  Financial  Aid  in  the  Fall  erf 
1965.  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  ob#erve  the  growth  and  development  of  Stu<tent 
Aid  program*  f^ll  levels;  federal,  (itate,  and  institutional.  ^ 
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In  retnjspect,  the  fiujtory  of  federal  student  financial  aid  is  bound  and  woven  Uy 
.gether  with  stat^  and  institutional  efforts  in  promoting  acc(^  and  choice  to  all  stu- 
diJnte  who  meet  certain  eligibility  tequireineiRs.  As  educational  cost^i  have  escalat- 
ed, even  sustaining  our  mcmt  basic  programs  and  funding  commitments  have  made 
it  difficult  for  eligible  stude.its  to  pursue  pc^t-secondary  educational  opportutxities 
that  best  meet  their  needs.  • 
^    A  recent  report  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  entitled  '^Trends  On 
Student'Aid  1963  to  198:V'  indicates  that  student  frnj^ncial  aid,  which  g;n?w  dramati- 
cally in  the  I960's  aiid  1970's  is.no  longer  keeping  pace  with  the  rise  in  college  costs. 
After  adjusting  for  inflation,  the  total  real  value  of  student  aid  decreased  -21% 
during  the  I980's.  Adding  to  the  strain  on  fainiKes  is  the  fact  that  average  incomes, 
which  generally  kept  pace  or  exceeded  risin^olleg^  costs,  during  the  1960's  and 
1970's  are  no  longer  growing  as  rapidly  as  educational  expenses. 
.At  my  institution,  tuitimi  co^ts  rose  ,58%  between  the  1980-1981,  and  the  current 
198;J-^  academic  year.  ^  * 

With  a  growing  cftiicem  aboat  the  erosion  of  federal  student  aid  as  it  relates  to 
tuitiunp  and  fee^receipts,  the  Federal  legislative  Committee  of  the  Minnesota  Asso- 
ciation of  Filiajicia]  Aid  Administrators  (MAFAA)  sought  to  document  what  has 
happened  to  the  various  sectors  of  post-secondary  education  in  Minnesota  when  Fed- 
eral aid  funds  are  relat€<f.to  Tuition  and  Fee  receipts.  The  result  of  a  survey  whij ' 
was  uiidertaken  last  fall  is  reflected  in  the  chart  attached  to  this  narrative. 

The  importance  of  documenting  the  trend  of  declining  federal  support  cannot 
overstated,  as  every  sector  indicates  that  1982-83  federal  aid  funds  as  a  percentfof 
tuition  and  feelncome  is  less  than  that  for  1978-79.  Of  further  note  is  that  th< 
figures  would  prove  more  dramatic  if  acyustments  were  made  for  inflation. 

It  would  seem  appropriate  to  restate  what  is  still  the  ba^'  philosbphical  fpunda- 
tion  of  our  student  aid  pro-ams.  First  and  forennost  is  that  parent^'' have,a  funda- 
mental and  primary  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  educational  expenses  of  their 
V  children  to  the  extent  they  are  able.  Secondly,  that  the  students  themselves  as 
^  prime  beneficiaries  of  their  education^-  ought  to  assume  a  reasonable  and  mana^fea- 
ble  share  of  their  educational  expense.  These  two  points  should  provide'  for  the 
philosophical  framework  that  will  dictate  the  basis  for  discussion  r^arding  the  re- 
authorization of  the  federal  student  aid  programs> 

The  Pell  Grant  Program  is,  and  shoikd  continue  to  be,*the  foundation  upon  which 
the  federal  student  aid  commitment  isb  built.  Continued  support  of  this  program 
►  would  assure  access  to  low  and  middle  income  students  and  is  a  valued  public  policy 
objective.  Reauthorization  should  ensure  that  this  program  is  carefully  drafted  to 
assure  that  public  policy  goals  are  met  within  realistic  and  pragmatic  budget  limita- 
tions. 

^  In  light  of  budgetary  restraints,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  the  drafters  or  reau- 
thorization proposals  to  assure  thai  prudent  attempts  are  made  to  see  CFjjit  funds 
are  directed  t<3  those  students  who,  only  after  a  reasonshle  expectation  from 
family,  are  deemed  eligible  for  Pell  Grant  assistajjce.  This  leads  me  to  voice  some 
conceni  about  the  increasing  number  of  awards,  both  at  the  federal  and  state  levels, 
going  to  so-called  "independent"  students. 
For  the  record,  it  seems  appropriate  to  share  a  statement  contained  in  a  recent 

■l>ear  Colleague  letter  of  March,  4984,  signed  by  both  Mr,  Edward  M.  Elmendorf  and 
Mr.  Daniel  R.  Lau  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education,  The  letter  I  refer  to  ad- 
dresses the  validation  procedures  to  be  used  in  the  4984-85  Pell  Grant  Program.  The 
following  statement  is  a  direct  quote  from  their  letter  and  relates  specifically  to  the 
Independent  Student  question. 

■  i  ^lTie  larg^t  applicant  error  in  1982-83  was  wrongly  claimed  dependency  status. 
Findings  indicate  that  approximately  6  percent  of  the  students  claiming  to  be  inde- 
pendent actually  are  dependent.  If  awards  had  been  calculated  with  the  corr^t  .fi- 
nancial information,  program  expenditures  would  have  been  reduced  by  almost  $64 
million  dollars.  For  this  reason,  verification  in  this  area  will  be  as  stringent  as  legal- 
ly aliowable.  Under  certain  conditions,  as'discussed  in  the  attachment,  validation 
may  include  a  requ^t  for  the  parents'  1983  income  tax  return'', 

Clearly,  a  firm  but  realistic  definition  of  ''independent  student  status*'  that  would 
include  an  opportunity  to  verify  such  status  would  gp  far  in  seeing  to  it  that  scarce 
resources  are  prudently  used.  It  would  by  my  contention  that  students  of  traditional 
post-secondary  school  age  (17-21)  who  claim  independent  ^toim  include  a  <^py  of 
their  parents*  IRS  forms  in  order  to  assure  that  the  student  applicant  was  not 
"jclaimed  as  a  dependent.  This  approach  would  provide  th^  necessary  documentation 
^{j^E<J^^  allow  for  and  ensure  the  integrity  for  any  of  the  federal  programs  ia- 
in  reauthorization. 
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Although  I  am  basic^Iy  supportive  of  initiative*  that  would  make  the  Eeli  Grant 
pTXjgram  an  "entitlement"  the  cost  associated  with  such  a  projjosal  will  be  extreme- 
ly high.  Given  the  nature  of  our  nation's  current  fiscal  diiemn^  one  mi^st  question 
*  the  appropriateness  of  such  ail  expansion  tit  this  point  in  time.      -  , 
The  need  to  Continue  appropriate  $tudent*'*8elf^help"  pipgrams  will  requu^  the 
continuation  of  ti# Federal  Collie  Work^tudy  Progran^  which  has  earned  its 
rightfuf  place' as  a  viable  and  extremely  useful  student  aid  program.  If  anythmg, 
this  progran?  hais  been  under-utilized  and  uhder^funded  in  the  past.  My  enthuwasm 
for  encoui;agifig  support  for  this  program  is  reflected  in  an  article  I  wrote  m  I97b,  a 
copy  of  which  is  attached  to  thk  testimony.  It  is/my  contention  that  along  w^th 
'*acc^"'and  "choice^',  programs  fiat  enhance  "retention"  shold  be  actively  support- 
ed There  is  every  indication  that  well-run  student  employment  prog;rams  si^iTj-  ^ 
cantly  contribute  U>  increased  ^ detention"  while  also  accruing  other  benefits  to  both 
the  institution  and  the  student.  Every  effort  ghould  be  made  to  allow,  students  to 
.  meet  a  reasonable  J5aH  of  their  educaUonal  costs  by  working  for  It  ^ 

Of  special  concern  to  students,  who  b0cause  of  ^e,  strict  forrauUt*>ased  eligibility 
parameters  of  the'Pell  Grant  Programi,  have  no  ferant  eligibUity  of  loan  reooujnc^. 
Ejcpansion  of  the  annual  loan  limits  for  both  the  (guaranteed  Loan  Program  and  the 
National  Direct  Student  Loan  Program  are  necessary.  For  exapaple^  the  average 
NDSL  and  GLP  limits  are  already  being  approached  at  my  institution  Md  we  an- 
>Ucipate  that  sext  year  will  see  those  average  at  the  lawfully  allovs^ed  maximum. 

There  is  every  indication  that  both  students  and  parents  are-  be<5oming  good  con- 
sumer* and  are  able  to  make  reasonably  intelligent  choice  amc*fig  the  various  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  are  available.  The  nec^ity  of  having  a  loan  program 
that  is  generally  available  is  imperative,  especially  if  such  a  fin^cing  opportunity 
is  the  only  option  available.  It  wf  aid  be  prudent  Ui  require  a  nee^^^dst  for  ail  f^er- 
ally  subsidized  student4oans.  I  Would  also  argue  that  any  arbitr^  income  cap  be 
eliminated  from^e  eligibUity  requirement.  .  v ,  .  \^.,a^^,^ 

The  issue  ot  what  is  a  ^'^xsasonable '  and  ''manageable'  debt  .burden  for  students 
needs  to  be  studied  in  more  deWl  so  that  students  can  be  ^s^Jired  of  aid  resource© 
that  are  balanced  between  grant,  loan  and  work  assistance.  Again,  the  recognition 
that  the  consumer  of  educational  opportunities  should  be  prepared  to  help  m  the 
financing  of  the  opportunities  dissociated  with  poet-fi©cond«ry  education  is  a  valid 
one  The  mmor  qu^tion  that  should  be  investigated  from  a  public  pohc>^  perspective 
is  a  cost-benefit  analysis  with  the.  goal  of  determining  what  is  a  reasonable  and 
"manageable"  self-help  expectation  of  that  student  beneficiary. 

It  would  be  my  recommendation  that  the  elimination  of  the  Origmation  Fee  asso- 
ciated with  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Program  be  given  a  high  priority.  In  addition, 
thought  should  be^ven  to  increasing  ti^  loan  limits  of  both  the  Gtiaranteed  Loan 
Pn^am  and  the  Program.  ^  / 

The  "simpliHcation''  of  the  student  aid  process  is  certainly  an  issue  that  warrants 
our  attention.  The  difficulty  over  the  years  has  been  with  the  r^ulatory  aspects  of 
program  administration  as  imposed  by  the  U-S.  Office  of  ^ucation  In  preparation 
for  my  testimony  I  have  reviewed  the  original  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  It  was 
clear  and  straightforward;^  piece  of  legislation  that  has  had  profound  impact  on 
our  national  destiny.  It^s  language  is  as  relevant  no4r  as  it  was  t|ien  and  should  not 
be  dismissed  out  of  hand.  One  cani\ot  legislate  *'^plicity".  One  need  dbly  to  look 
at  the  1984-85  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR)  as  mandated  by  the  U^.  Departoent  of 
'  Education  fftr  lise  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program  to  see  bow  elusive  simplicity  as  J: 
concept  can  be  both  to  the  student  recipent  imd  the  institutional  student  aid  officer. 
I  wholeheartedly  concUr  that  decentralization  of  aid  programs  is  a  laudable  objec^ 
Uve  Unfortunately,  reducing  the  number  of  programs  will  not  simphfy/the  procese- 
If  we  look  at  student  aid  programs  as  tools  of  educational  opportunity,  we  will  te 
more  likely  to  bc^  successful  in  promoting  '*ac<^'\  ''choice*',  and  ''retention  ,  for 
those  students  who  heed  help  in  achieving. their  dream  of i|rt9«i-«econdary  education. 
This  dream  is  als6  a  responaibiUty  of  both  parents  and  students,  and  not  wholly  of 
the  government.  This  is  true  now  ait  it  was  when  I  reviewed  the  original  Higher 
EduSition  Act  of  1965,  in  my  first  year  as  a  Director  of  Financial  Aid.  Our  current 
programs  have  syrvivB<f  and  continue  to  serve  both  our  ^country  and  our  students 
Areasonably  well.  Public  policy  riiould  ensure  that  these  programs  continue'to  be  the 
Ixasia  for  which  modification  and  new  reauthoritation  initiatives  shouldemerge. 
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The  Role  of  FinonclQl 


'  Aidin 
Aftrifion  and 
Retention 

Lack  of  money  for  iv(fei(v  may  iM  he  liw 
tmjor  factor  hijitudent  ilwimut  raws  tfmt 
jmmy  think  it  is,  ucafrdmii  io  recent 
fesearcL  li^fact,  some  studies  Imimite  that 
fiiirition  rotes  u^e  more^ff^cted  by  learner 
^(litifudes  and  ^(hUx  and  a  iiood  "fif^ 
between  student  and  institution)  Could  it  he 
that  lack  of  money  for  iollc^e  is  owrely  a 
"socially  acceptable'  reason  for  droppinii 
out?  And  nhut  uhoui  theiittitndey  of  ^iarents.r' 
theitnpact  of  p^rt-titne  jobs,  and  just  plain 
binedom  ?  This  wrlter^mtnarizes  some  of 
the  currenPtheories  ahout  student  attrition 
uttdreteiuim,  *l 
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ko«TKH  ^r}M>^  lh,4f  ihvrc  Atv  fruii\ 
IHW  pbcnonxmin.  ll  in  vUc      sav.  i>\ 

Bui  ihis  KTil  of  i:i;n«rt'»Ui/^il«m''i*.n  i  >:*H)ij' cm>ut:h  tor 

ing  recent  res<afch  iuu?  yfintiwH]  UfW  rtft«nUi>«.  Wh»u  f 
hav<c  )<4r»c4       be  wi^fth  iiw  rear's  turihtff  invcMyfa^ 

A  review  ^>f  I  Ik  r«^;iii:h  kh\  I  he  Uro|H>^t  priscv^  bx 
W.  Ci.  St>^y  irtUic;ueN  ih.il  ♦jUrnkm  may  he  bcM  tf\pl4V«.*U 

hct*^c<:ft  the  in*iiviUJj)  ^Ttklcni  h\\  pjnu'iUiir  voJtejsc 
cnvirocmcm  in  whkh  hi^  ►iiiuKfiCH  ({,«?,.  Ui>p%tvitHMi^)n 

inctudiiitf  coitf»cs,  f»M:wUy  member*.  aJmiRi^itratot^.  aruJ 
pctfrs.  "  • 

Spitdy's  review      ibv  hivuiUMs?  in  this  ^rci  rrn^r 
1970  indkatcs  thyt  the  mwH^f  in^e^^ncc    be  dr^«  «  ffofin 
the  €Biirc     of  fiiHiings  wiHiJU  iip|>e.4f    be  lfu{ 
m  c^legc  U  4<p<n4ent  iiirseh  on  a  cicv  -in^  fcahsjk  \ti 
0( ^iMh  im4  hiy'w^  imcreMs       are  t'l>iT]p;iiiW<  ^iih  tht 

^  ihc  txuni  thai  the  inicUcm^^  OevelopnHfnl  *tf  thf  iiu- 
d<nt  IS  it  prmwy>  gCMi  of  iiny  yfiilef^wUu;iie  v^^ilege.  Ih^re 
iaiportiiai  implii^m^ns  cnKrvc  ffv«5i  Sp*Hiy*ii  fiJulin^ji. 

Fim.  imeHe«tu;4l  miW  cuUyraJ  ^rowih  «ppc;ifN  to  \k 
grcjilcil  for  ihcHc  %ruiJcn!>  ^Uh  inhere n;Jy  s\u>n^  imcllev 

«  5cwiK)ii.A*hi}«  ^n;jlh  irf  (hiv  j:Mm<h  urukKjNi?tjh  n^kev 
pliicc  the  rc^lr  of  tr\p*l^UIe  to  Ihc  iicfwnij  currii-ulum. 
tHitMtie  ctwtatf!^  >tifh  j;K:wil>  n>cmhcrs  ;ifHJ  oppiHtunitic^ 
r*H 'chiinnclm^  ihesL  mcjc>i\  eMn>Cufi'i»:uUfU  seem  to 
be  vv'ry  imp4^ft5Mir 

*  ■  Third.  iniclSeetuai  vkrvAipment  if  not  nece^sarilj*  vtm- 
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ttti^K'nl  up\m  Ihi'  fnU'lk%!ti;il  Jw^Hnvcs  I'l  the  »»{uJcnl.  At  i 
UiuJi:^  u>«;iid  Iv.nninii  .tppc.if  i»i  N.-  murv  jmjHMUnt  tfwn 
Ihv  «4V.iIil*  aiiU  .nmnmt     pi4:>nKi»»  .JW  jdcmK -tnlL-iicLltJal 

!n  ft  tL'kcnf  Knik  by  MiiKn       t  i>p*:  WfliMm 

if/^»/  <■  i/i  <  .  i'f  fiftiftiui}-^  (>Ht.  (tiff,  ftttff 

iinu^U  trin\:  ihv  .niihoi*  nuin  rtiHfiny>  arc  vumnKkh/cU 
...in  .»  >mtp!t:  iifk)  *u.u^h{|V»r>^.n  J  r.t«»hkiin';md  ^fe  hsicJ  as 

h 'The  ^)ilKli..kt.»l  r.»tc  IN  h»i:h.  h;is  been  h»i;h  lorihc  M) 

fifnv.  Hc^»^ctfn  -Jn  .mJ  pcrccnl  ii|  the  cnU'rjnj:  s|iKlcin> 
v^on  KifcLiiUofCrftir  Jtfgrco  »n  ttnif  vciKs.  20  lo  p<f- 

•2)  >NnLC  niosf  l.i^enteU  siudtniN  pv'f*.i>t  in  \hi\r  sy^\c^ 

pf\%»jNjni:  cntryn{>.     legist  in  ictm*.  ilc^fcrvCiimcU. 

Men  umi  wtmu'n  dlwtHitinut'.  ^tojxMir  Jjunsfcr.  i<nd 
wo<i  iny^proxinw(ct>f4jLi;(l  priij-Hiflkm^.  bill  k>r  diftcrent 
fC^Htns:  Men  aK5{<  oflcn  bcL-jy^;  of  )TV,^tlcr^  JciaJcU  lo 
L'tHitpeU'fHTc.  iiUc<^u»n.'> ,  ♦imJ  NjcntiJs  "^jivhrnj.':  women 
miif  c  oljen  bcvauvif  pf  imencclit.il-;n;Mh<r4U:  d»in<n»icns. 

4)  <  vilc^sc*  |km»*  Vwxlc  ihf  4'tfiiv4>T!\  tof  ^hh- 

Ur;iwjl.  pfiKt"*'*  i>t  \^itWr.>w;tl.  onhv  .iv{u»»]  propt>r 
tH)n  of  siudeois  le»ivini:  thcjf  ^itftipus.* 

.^1  Th«f  rate  of  woiltfs^c  iki:rce  i'i>mtjit*1iim  v;if^ii  ttm* 

prcMigww*  priviite  uni>cfsi|>c^  c^pcfkiicc  link  allfitKJn 
over  f<i«f  years,  h  hile  Mwe  ^Mlf  pfcshiijiHj i  phvjfe 
CisJicitrfs.  the  sialic  voJIegex.  Awij^  tofrmiunily  Ciiliegcs 
have  rtKysX  of  their  ^rwdents  wiihJryw  prun  tw  coiTJplctiiHi 

The  prifn-try  l'i«:u>r  in  "hoMjiii:  pi^wcr"  is  thc  &tu- 
denr*  yenii!k.ifu'n  wiih  ihe  LvrU^iie,  C  *iiieiie«  arr  nwic  • 
Uktly  Ut  fci^in  the  ^iuJeni  wh*J  fhiH^vkrs  the  iDstitulk^n 
bcciiu^e  4Tf  its  trJe^ir  ini^ije  values  af>J  pfq^r^m,  ^ind  who 
kmjw^  thiv  fs  what     Of  shcw.mis, 

tUitj)  is  *^ijh4jut  VijtiR'  in  cither  pietiiiiiMip  w^nhdr^witi  i)r 
under siiindmi:  she  iv;*s4>nv  A^r  divL'tmtinuankTe.  ^i^H:e  ^iifh 
re\€jfw:h  iMnsidcrs ,»  fimstcvi  nim>^>cf  oi'^vcry^es.  cumins' 
eninintf  test  %Vkire>  p.ifcnN  jfw^mitv  %i)ij^j«cofMNnk: 
lIjss  huL'kgrpufHi.  p.u  1  fp,j I n>n  in  hiiih  whLHjkiL'tivities; 
and' {he  like  In  .jd<j»iu»n.  Ih»fc fi'jMnn  |W  di\4.'iH)iiftujm:e 
jfc  uvually  i^ompltx  ov0% i.jppjnii.  ijJien  have  ntHhini:  to 
du  with  the  sfuilt-nj.  .jnd  m  mutw  inst.jntes  m;4y  nJi  even 
be  re4:yp?i2ed  by  the  stuiknt  C  hjnijed  viKiituwaj  choice. 
poiJf  c  of  I  he  L-oHpije  in  ih*  tirsC  piuce.  itiectiiti!  a 
loveii  ixxr  and  ininjifcfun^  l«  be  with  him  or  her.  diswiis^ 


I'.u-tKm  wjih  the  *;oIki:v,  tuihilinj!  Ics*  ih.in  dci:u'c  eNpe*:- 
t:H!4in.  .*r*d  other  nn»ljil'.u-i.'tt\l  tssutsjte  ifn^thc^j  in  with 

siinaiii^,"  *»nh  mdivuliMJ  pcf >tM?,j|inc>  ttn*,%.u (uii;  uith 
diJtWiMU  v.mipiis  tMnirtumH:iTtN.  ,tt  \,iuo{i>  tint's  in  th^-'ti 
jj»t«4l  .uiU  thanjimi!  li*c> 

*Jj  The  p%^sili>4.'  rcvulfs  of  di^Lontinti.inwc  <pc»m,wu'nt 
uf  tenip*>rifi> )  .ire  tn'ten  so  swhst.inu.if  ih.it  ihcu-  m.i\  bv 
iiiXKl  rejums  lo  I'nw'tHjjj^v  *  u  siudents  aI  UmsI  k' 

slop  tHji.  if  notdfop  OiiJ, 

Sv\  mitud  rVMe^  v»{  ihc  issues  Mtiunindiii^r  iclcnJu'n 
*irHi  i4itrition  k»4d«t  I'nt      {ho  diflercm  >  tew  points  ihjl 
arc  j\5smMc.  Jhe  tiisS      the  institution.J  {Perspective 
which  in4efp»eiN  dropping,  out  *i> ";KMJcniiv.  T.uJuu'.  \n 
opptisiDiJ  \>ewptMni  is  ih*Jt  <>X  i!»e  studcns.  ^vhjth  tkV">«?s 
on  the  expertenees  ^nd  pi.'i>pceij*cs  o1  jn».frvidu.1ls  vh*» 
cntei  eoUciie  with  ;«  >,ineT>  t^}  nuMi^e*.  .ibihnes.  .md  »n 
terests.  .md  who  iiwv  firki  hi^jher  eJue.j no ii     suited ^i>d 
often  insensitive  to  thi.')?'  needs  ;^nd  skilN  • 
Fur  those  who  drop  ^vut  of  h\$\m  eduw.uion  enliieJ> 
uhc  4t>  to  50  peiweni  i>*'  .ii)  treshmeni  the  cost  i>  hiiih. 
Icdvifii:  ^fien  uivi>j*e^ .!  substunn.i!  eosi  lo  the  stfrdeni  in 
k»si  e^rniniis  {H^icmiijl  ,\\yS  im medj.it e  tHiS-or  ptvkei  evMv 
which  m;ty  ifuiud^  (he  fCfMinien^ijr^jnedUw'iJiii^ii.il 
{\\  would  be  mtCftfstin^'  to  see.  for  e\.»inrle.  if  ihere  »> 
;my  differeiKL-  \\\  the  Ksin  tk},tv)l  rate.  bv'i*»»,Vn  those  sfu- 
de^^^  whi>  h.i\c  U\kKn  out  cdwe.ajon.d  U^mks  .mU  «ho 
iiimptetc  their  deiiiec  i»\i>ppAtsed  to.thosc  stud4fm>  who 
utilize  Uwnsi  aiwJ  do  ihu  ;K'hie>e  their  ediuNiiioiwJ  i>bicc 
lives.)  '  ■ 

Jht  '\nsumHy\\  'A\Hy^i}SCs  when  a  student  drops  iHij,'  b<- 
fc.*«iu$e  subMunttal  ?»ums  ofmMie)  i»r^  e\pended  in  recruit- 
ing students.  AddilKm.iIlj:  ih<  m^iuuiton  m^ests  time, 
-erwrgy,  arni  hm»m;t»jj  xesiHij-ee^  ^  teuct^inj^.  couns^hn^. 
frcQfd  nv44n£finaiKe!  hatisi^'.^ind  »^h<r  etfiW,^  lo  ;»C' 
comnHHiiJt*  ils  studirms.  Of  moTc  direct  concern  to  wmc 
of  us  ;»fe  the  iTUTfWlyf)  k:i>nimitmcnts  \>m  inslilu^iim* 
HMke  ifir*tjie  ftvm  of  v.Jst/y  ci^patHJed  student  pnv 
grums.  As  bolh  slate  ;tnd  fedef:il  student  4iA  pftiijrMnis^ 
bitvc  ^rown  irenKodtHisIy  oveAhe  >e;irs.  thAu\pa>er 
hi**  iilsc  j4j«ied  ibc  instftutkms  a*  ;*  nujor  in^eAof  in  the 
j[iuintefwm:r  if  ih<  eUtKMtkjniil  c^uNis^jment  It  is  my 
contcmUm  th^il  the*  spint  of;iCCi^nUh»ia*  necesiil^te 
cli?«r  scrutiny  of  the  c»>st'effccn*cness  ol  pyhiitly  sup- 
ported stuJeni  hW  proi-ryjps  which. OHijn  ^M\n^  be- 
%yofHi  the  Unijtcd  i»biective  ol  enri^lfni:  elifiMeTtudents. 
and  wjU  pro|tfesH  low'^rdiilf^ition^^d  retcnfUMi  issues 

rhe  dcifrw  recipient,  thcfefo?c.  bci;omes  ihc^nd  rc-> 
suit  t>|*  a  sii;nt5c«nl  institdtionaJ  and  puhlie  'f^Jfklmcfil, 
while  the  non  gr*tdu;ifc  erodes  ^rvc  mstitjfffonyj  ;<tHJ 
p4jbik:^one(;tfy  resource*,  it  isijhfrefofc.  iiKumt<n( 
upiw  us  whi>  are  dil«e{ly  itrvo^vcJ  with  stiKlents  lo  know 
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aad  icam  ^nofe  «ib9ul  what  csuj«cs  -MuJents  io  Icjve.  and 
9M3fb«  more  felfiViint.  wtu;  erubks  uur  iimS<nU^tP  Uay 

For  W)Ofc  of  u%  whu  have    »ficc»fic  inure »!  ia  Uudcnl 

colli .  it  %cem\  app{vpri**lc  to  mcniion  ihe  lenUlive  con^ 

'  cUiskw  rescind  by  Cope  ^  Hdnn^h  ihat  fwuncing  coi- 
it$c  ivnof  a  major  jvohknj  in  per^iticfWc.  t^kof  fi>oftcy 
iccms  be  a  Wi  WlIy  ncccfHaWc  fca»Ofi  lo  diKoniifiutf 
atiCfKlintf  «4bo0j.  rcy^t^ie^^  of  act^Ml  fmam:*«l  posihon; 
FamiJy  iiKontc  h4».  been  4ti  iniporiant  v^iriabk  in  many 
liudicik  of  auriiion  with  the  findingi  k«s  t)uii  cpnii^K^nt. 
ami  X  number  vf  siiidic^  ^«ve  fourxl  famiiy  i4>coiiKS  un- 
re1>atcd  to  p«r*j44cm:e  Chrislopt>cr  Jcncks  and  David 
Ktcsman.  ihc  faooi  cniiiicd  7hf  AindtmU'  Hfvatutkm. 
C0<Kltfdcd  Sha{  ' .  .  .  %vhU«  dropping  out  is  pnTbabJy  m^i 
related  so  parcfllal  itKomc.  il  i$  rcUned  w>mc  caws  lo 
pjircnul  parwnwty,*'  Th»4  siiuatnw  i$  ref1c«Ud  when 
Mudcnii  are  fofced  Co  borrow  alt  or  a  port'K>^  of  their  ex- 
pected parcnul  conirib*«ion,  Thi*  siiwi^ion,  when  it  re- 
in  rruiU)p^e4oanfi<  is  anoiher  area  of  possible  iitvcsii- 
gattoff  for  the  sfudent  aid  community. 

Uii  my  ob*krvaik>o  th*t  (>»fcniaf  panimo«y  is  an  e*pc- 
cialJy  reitvAnivsiu*  at  hith-coit  iaiUtuikmi.  Jn  $u<h  ♦n-  - 

.  «ituif5fi%.  evcrfihemoif  corKCrtcdeffortsof  aMiHkniig 
make  up  an  expected  parental  coniribtitiiMi  will  ie«vc  the 
iludcni  far  short  of  meetiog  inklimtioftal  tos:«  which  fur 
private  four^ear  institution*  appit>a^h^5.<HX)  for  the 
j977-7i^»ci5cmi«year  s  ^  '\ 

!t  i«  imeresting  to  iHJte  that  Cope  and  Hanrwh  belkvc 
t^la{  the  commitniKnt  ta finish  coikiJC  rcswUinj^  frwn  the 
motivaUofvai  ciimate  of  th«  family  is  fax  moiv  imponani 
than  having  ecHHi^  tiumry.  Many  of  if>C  d«Mm*of  drop, 
ping  oiit  bei^aiii^  of  financinit  couki  actually  be  ctaini&  of 

r  dropping  out  because  of  iack  of  commitment.  The  au- 
thors make  the  assenio<$  that  !ack  of  finances  is  more  of  a 

^wrrw  to  siHttim  co2iege  th^  it  is  xo  fimsHinu  cpjkge. 

\hii  I  believe  to  be  an  imporUnt  distinction.  The  au- 
jJwrs  indicate  thjt  pcrtoitfd  commiimiflt  m*y  rfcKrve 
wTHHe  attention  in  .the  admiswons  process  and  in  re* 
«ear;:h,  and  it  i«  their  imprcuion  that  personal  commit- 
mcnt  to  cither  an  academic  or  occupational' goal  is  the 
»ingk  pon  important  determinant  of  persistence  io  coi- 
kgc,  '      >  ^  t 

Foliowinj^  after  personal  commitment,  it  seems  that  the 
cooct(>t  of  "61"  between  itu^nt  and  colkge  0^  pres- 
ence of  it  or  Jack  of  it)  accgi»<<n  for  most  of  the  persistence . . 
or  for  most  of  the  tia«ff^}\g,  stopping  ou!,jjwd  dropping 
out.  If  the  student  is  brought  (o  an  cnvironmeRt  that  is 
conducTYc  to  his  or  hit  aspirations  and  cxpecwtiwss. 
there  will  ocwr  \ignificant  (ension*  that  mtjsi  be  aJJevi- 
atcd.  Means  of  enhancing  the  ^  between  sttxkot  and  itv 
slitiMiocs  sjiouki  be  a  mi^^  iaa4  f«]r  all  of  us. 


further  arguments  <»rc  presented  that  ^eif-sekciion 
into  a  coli^c  of  fne's  thoicc  is  the  most  i»nporiant  fiKtor 
in  maintaming  active  enpoilment.  and  thejowcr  dfopowt 
ratio  at  pfivate  co^k^Ecs  is  attributed  to  the  paitial  resuit 
of  students  sckctifig  coilcges  with  values  that  are  congru- 
^tnt'n  ith  their  own.  VaTwtK>»>»  in  dropout  rates  afgong  and 
brtw^n  pri^te  and  instil ut{i>f>s  are  substantial'. 

^  rai^ging  from  I»  percent  at  some  \i\^h\\  selective  liberal 
D^ts  co^jfges  to  ^0  percent  at  ies^  selective  vt;ite  co^k^ieifr. 
The  point  U  aivo  nwde  that  the  rate  of  dropping  4>ut 
among  community  ci^iiciie  vtudcnts  i>  appar#nily  con- 
siderabjy  higher  than  raic«»  aVfiHir->earcofkf€> 

I  have  pursued  this  pomi  because  1  beJicvc  tbat  in  an 
age  of  h^hiy  intensihcd  student  recruitment  »c  wjlL^^^d^ 

'Ihv  insiitutlon  alstj         >vhi?n  a  Htudrnt 
'  dnips  out.  bt!<:ausr  subslutitial 

in  r47c:ruitfn^  fiiiadents, 
AddillonuIIy*      '  $ 
ihv  irtstifution  ' 
invosfs  thtip. 
'  ciiar^y*  and 

n*i:ot*d  malnli?iunH:(\  htmsitij*.  and  i>lhrr 
oifoi'ls  tu  a(u;<i1Jiini)da!r  its  stud<'nt>r 


cH*r*eWcs  with  many  students  who  don't  '*fiV'  ihe  tnstitu* 
lioos  in  whkh  they  enroll.  It  is  my  contention  that  in  the, 
process  of  enticing  students  to  our  mstiiuiions.  whether 
|)y  meat^  of  no-need  scholarships.  *M>-called  tkxible 
standards,  or.  other  activities  of  dutmxjs  merit',  we  aje 
sowing  the  «cr^y6c  attrition  and  reic'nrion  pfobienis  with  . 
sUiich  most  MWftituikms  are  unwiliing  or  unabk  to  cope. 

Whik  the  na^onal  an^  institutional  ratc^  have  not 
changed,  ihere  iod«eed  has  been  an  aUeration  in  the  pri- 
mary  reasofts  for  student*  kaving  cojfeif.  \rt%x\  age  iM" 
inflated  gra*k  point  aversges.  there  ape  fewer  academic 
failures  and  more  voJunta?^  dropouts  with  student  dis- 
&alisf«ction  atid  general  disillusionmcat  increasttigly  the 
motivaii^  tofce.  It  is  im|>orTant  to  r^itjiMe  that  we 
should  fK)C  be  lured  into  ihe  imp  of  assessi^  auHtion  and 
'retention  in  academic  and/or  financial  terms,  as  there  if 
every  indication  that  ihe  actual  reasons  for  withdnwal 
''are  ztUitd  xa  poor  choice  of  institution  and  moifvationiki 
factors  that  bea^A  a  stikknt  s  com^ment  to  a  specific 
cdwcMionalioa)^^ 

From  an  ktstlirtiona)  point  of  vkw.  it  would  behoove 
all  of  ua  10  idcAilTy  pdulkal  measucts  that  minimii^  a 
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MiKlcniS  chanviTH  iy(  dropping  out  The  rytic^k  i>  Na- 
15101  fy»rfi*frwnv  us  the  rcUnlwn  of  ^luiJcnis  fcUtrs  Hi- 
nrcU)^Ui  one  or  Ihe  i^gijcst  Ci>ncc;ns  for  the  fuiure, 
,  miDifiy  Uechniri^  enrQ4irnent<>.  One  need  not  be  ^tepiy 
inv(>|veU  in  the  etom^mics  of  higher  cduvali^n  to  retog- 
nt;;e  (h^t  e^^ch  new  student  brings  adJitioruI  income  ^mJ 
«ich  slttdent  /eUioctJ  nwipiuajns  this  m«ch  needed  iri- 
come.  An  it  bcciw>e»  more  diflkult  to  icicruU  ne»  stu* 
licftU  to  ilHfre  up  enroll  me  nti.  if  Kcms  J^>pfoprii^tc  and 
ncc«$ary  tocnlwnce  the  persistence  of  already  enrolled 

FiwHKMU  Aid  afMi  StiKkm  PerwUener 

In  hi«  btfOK  CRtitJed  'Prpvfutiffn:  Stkilff^ts  From  fhfj/h 
/7(ffv  0*tf."  Ale^iinder  AMin  imitates  th^ii  ur>dergrsKiu4tes 
utu«!ty  pay  their  co»u  through  oiw  or  a  eombifuijofi  of 
five  different  «Hirce*  <^  jiidt  famiJy,  KhoJarships.  kwns. 
Mving*.  and  work.  The  authof  pfesents  evidence  iha  the 
50iirce  ind  ajnoynt  of  fiiwKkii  aid  c«n  be  an  imptwiant 
£>ctor  in  tfie  student  s  ability  to  conipkte  coifessc. 

Some  of  the  general  coivlu^tons  4{ rived  4t  in  A^tits's 
bookiirea*ro^ipw«:  * 

I  ^  Recti vinjjjwippiHi  from  jNjrents  forcdlc^e  c%pent»e» 
generally  enhance*  the  ability  tocpmpleie  colfei,^,  f 
Sludenlf  who  are  raarried  when  they  enter  coiJege 
perfifi  belter  if  their  *p^**»  PW>dc  m^jvr  support  for 
their  college  costs. 

3)  Scholarship*  or  gi:?ini»  are  associated  with  small  in- 
creases in  student  perslueoce  rates.  The  amount  of  grant 
SAipfXKi  appears  to  be  a  major  f^tor  in  »twdeni  per- 
sistence. parTicuiiifiy  among  blikfc  student*. 

4>  Reliance  on  fo«n$  u  asstTCiated  with  decreased  per- 
sistence inwng  men  in  aJf  imronic  groupSv 

5)  Panicipatioo  ift  federal  worii-siudy  p«jgrams  seems 
to  enhance  r.s{4|d<nt  persistence.  particuU^y  among 
women  and  blacks.'  Work-study  hsisn'%  «>ost  consisicnl 
positive  impact  iMTwng  siudems  from  middk-incomc 
famijits.  Job*  00  campus  are  clearly  supcfior  lo  off^anv 
pwscmpfoymeni 

6)  Rc{ian5;*^n^sav{ng5  or  other  assets  appears  to  dc- 
creaseTfltTtuiienf '%  chances  of  (jnishin^  co^Irgfif, 

7)  Keliance  m  G\M\  Support  is  negatively  associated 
with  student  ^lersi^tcnce. 

8>  Suppcm  from  ^orr  stipends  is  strooifly  asMxtalcd 
withimrxeased  student  pcrsJSlejK'c. 

]0X  In  geiieraJ.  any  form  ol  aid  appeai^  to  be  mtwi  cf-  ^ 
feciive  if  it  Is  not  combiiwd  wifh  other  fofni<i.  This  is 
etpeciaily  true  in  the  case  of  work -study  prognims.  whkh 
te»d  to  kJ*e  their  bcaei£iai  i«ip»c4  whea  coBibiflad  with 


granUof  ftwnv  Thiskns  i>  opccwils  nnirked  JimongJow. 
income  studcnu.  The  onU  ciwbinutum  wl^kh  i**  assp<?h 
aied  with  greater  peiM^tcncc  is  uork-study  ^nd  miyor 
Ipan  support.  '  i 

It  should  be  notedjh;ji  one  pioNcm  ntth  a?*sessiag  the' 
etfei:ts  of  any  single  variable.  >uch  hnancial  atd.  is  that 
niost  varabks  do  not  occur  m  isi^l^itii^n.  a*  other  environ* 
mcnul  factOfs  interact  to  inHoencc  litudeni  attrition  or 
persistence.  However,  it  seems  clear  th*il  n>ost  insfitu- 
tkHis  wouki  benefit  from  afferin*:  on  campus  work  oppor.^ 
lunities  to  all  siudent,s  whether  need  ts  a  (aciof  or  nor 
Because  a  well-f^n  on  campw*  student  empipymet^t .pro- 
gram meets  both  financial  aid  aiui  manpower  needs,  the 
institution  woukS  have  much  to^ain  opposed  lo^giving 
away  funds  under  a  no-need  grant  pr^Tgiam.  With  the  data 
on  persistence  adding  to  the  ^iiidem  employnveni,  argu- 
ment, ji  woukl  behoove  aJJ  of  u*  (o  pwrswe  a  <k>*<r  hok 
at  this  particular  resource. 
[  Available  evidence  «iupp*>ns  the  conclusion  that  the 
provision  of  job  opptirtunities^for  students  is  o<ie  sure 
•  way  to  enhance  student  persistence  Tltere  seems  lohc 
every  indication  that  an  on -campus  _H>b,  even  dunng  the 
freshman  year.  *ubstantiall>  iifcrea^es  the  student's 
thaiK'cs  ttf  ftnisiiing  college.  Federal  work- study  and 
ocher  fomts  of  on  campus  employment  seem  td'be 
cquaJIy  positive  in  this  impact, 

In  the  course  of  reviewing  avajkiWe  supponing  docu* 
ments  in  the  student  work  area.  1  recalled  a  rather  lengthy 
mertto.  dated  December  21,  1970.  from  Mr  ^rren 
Tt^mman,  who  w»s  then  Chief  of  the  Work-Study  Branch' 
of  the  Division  or  Student  F^anc»l  Aid,*The  subject  of 
this  tnemo  was  "Who  Should  V^Kk*'  *  What  was  pfOvide«J 
wa»  iin  exteitded  docuRjcmation  thai  strongly  supported 
the  value  of  student  work  prc^rsmr  Sup^KVting  evidence, 
fCpreseniinif  schoiarly  research  rather  than  opiiuon. 
cicarjy  encouri^ges  tJ^  utifiiation  of  student  work  option* 
as  »  means  of  n^iinj^a  stucJenCs  financial  need. 

The  evidence  just  alluded  to  presents  a  cogent  argu- 
ment for  fostering  studcm  employment!  prograjtis.  not 
oniy  as  h  financial  fes<.>ufce.  but  for  other  reasons  that  arc 
fTjore  closciji  rcUied  to  academic  coocem*.  What  I  find 
most  interesting  is  that  Astin  has  d«mon*tra{cd  that 
whether  i he  job  is  in  an  academic:  or  non- academic  sector  . 
doc*  noi  ffwkf  any  appreciable  difference,  nor  does  the 
degree  of  j^kvaiice  io  the  student's  course  work  or  ca* 
reer  plans,  Hven  job  saiisfa^rtion  noi  a  major  f4ctcir. 
Students  improve  £i>eir  chances  of  ilnjshmg  college  even 
if  ih«y  dislike  Ihcir  on^-camptis  job.  The  only  qualification 
coocensifljf  student  employirjem'f  possitivc.etfec]  is  ihc 
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.  number  4)Ch*HiF^  »fcHKkc<£  these  xhouUl  ^ffjSj^^^ 
iiHJfC  ^Iwi  2tT  IvHirii  per  week.  Jht>€  tidj^Rte  of  *pe 
•vg*!  fclcvwKjU|isjhey  dispel  the  currenlfe^JfJt**^ 
^rroumJjv  i:i>ler  'cduCi*;K)«.  Ii\^ny  yS^^^ifSf  Uytjo^s^ 
hiive  bc^fl  uBiibie  lo  tiefiiK  ckariy  ih^  f*i^t  of  Mi^kni,em- 
ptoymeni  or  h^vc  mX  rccti^ni/eii  (he  muUiplkity  W  ru^e>» 
^  %luiknt  <mp*4>yn>e«t  prwgndm  pUys-  m  iH^  iife  of  i*n  m- 
UittitfiNi.     *  /  * 

In  short,  there  U  every  indk^ioffihMim>(i(utHHl%  msh- 

>  ing     cahiUKe  pcr^stence  \JKnjW»J>i<V»e  even^cffbrt  xo 

'  HKrtA^  ihe  rwmher  and  type  i>f  4h>h:;utvhjv  ji>bs,  bwl  ihe 

.  b«JWfi  wofKed  shoMkf  be  JimUed  ^ 

It     my  further  ob*erv»lHHt  iHai  si wd en;, employment 
pVotnums  ccKiki  uk  more  sateniion  from  ^he  fi^aiici^il  ^ij^ 
iiommumi^  if  siiih  n  re^owwe  h  to  be  ol"  m»*}Ru«5i  beacSi 
fo  both  (he  isM it u{i9n  and  to  if  <i  Mudeniv. 
While  Jhe  nihility  to  aswme  and  hokl  ^vin-iime  cmj^<iy- 

.  mcni  ^eem%  to  be  ii  very  poviiivc  faeCtK  In  pcfw?>Tcn«c.  it 
is  by  no  roeaifs  the  only  one.  There  i>  jiood  rcawn  lo  be- 
^kvethiit  if  Wiiyji  wan  be  found  to  in  votive  Mudcnis  owe 
mihehfewKicrtvifiNimeniofIhe  inMiiwwon,  iheir  cb^iKCk 
of  stuy inf  in  wolicge  are  improved.  A  rcfc:it;itiOfi  of  the 
ftumber  of  ^vvtUHe  fne(,'h«i9r\m^  w4Hi!d  include  «idniiv 
«)H>a^.  frckhn^^fl  iK-ienttftioi>.  iriHin^^hni:  ai:.]&ii;m»4:  ^d- 
vi^meni,  finam:***!  i^d.  cJ^trycurticy&Jr  .lwllvl{i4•^.  h*>us 
inff..  ami  4Judcnt  servkevHo^'C^.er.  re^iirch  by  Asim 
^€«nH  to  indtcatc  thai  the  rcaion  wudcni?*  ilive  nwist  fre- 
quenily  for  leiiving  colk^e  i<  directly  rcUicd  w  the  in 
»Jil4jrior»'*  acadcmi*^  prtj^tranr  Spe4:ifki*U^ .  fhts  reastw  is 
student 4  borcJiTm  with  u>on>es  Wiih  ihi«^  in  mirni.  ad- 
mini<»U'i4fo{s  who  nm  mH  part  ol  the  cM?»*room  e*ti*bii»h* 
mem  have  Utile  ii|^>ofiunity  tpjicai  with>vh^t  I  believe 
to  be  the  ei^ntM  fetors  rented  to  studem  pcf»isJcm;e. 

'  What  rok  do  h«v«  in  ittklresMnii  the  isKUts  of  jjoor- 
te*;hiii4;,  uniniercMin^  cogrsevind  sypcffluouv  rcqutfe- 
ment<«.  all  of  whi^h  !e^  tiUj^pfclrd  expectations  If  slu 

dcnl  biHcdom  cmtU  be  ^ffl^^OT^^^"*^^^^*^'  ^^^^ 
dents  who  become  dropoMh^AvelUcfn^n  in  college. 

cited  by  AstiS  ff»f*droppin)(t  iHil%r  both  men  4nd 
I  iVi^nen  yrc  its  fnIiow%:  bt>fedi>m  wtffi  L*i;<H<»es,  hnafKial 
di^^uitfc^.  dt«<Mlisf;i4:ii4>n  with  re^uiren>enN  >>r  regula 
lkH\^,  'A(u!  chanjic  in  career  jjoals. 

The  imp^icaiMKis  for  in^JUoiiiinal  policy  seem  i>bviciiS, 
If  in  the  pfiKco  of  Mlkvatini:  scaivc  inifilutionai  ft- 
MHir\;c<*.  evidcmrc  Is  avaiiabk  th;*!  will  provide  guidance 
m  the  moNi  effcctrve  use  ofUthiicd  resource*.,  how  can  we 
pcr!WJil  in  offennt  no-need  <.ehoUrships?  Why  do  we  jwr- 
ftist  in  cmph;»*iiing  >oan  prognuni  when  swch  aid  srfilTs* 


/ 

to  be  the  lea^i  i:iiv'i:ii*i.'  in  emibJint:  ^ii*denis  u%  t'omptele 
their  degree  i>b.Hf^;tives.'  t  ic;<)l>.  the  fx^Mtive  Impawi  of 
4>fl-^'anipu>  ?^l»dent  emplo\n>eni  pn^vrj^i?*-  espe^M^iiy 
students  frv^m  mkfdk  oKonn:  tiinniies,  inditatsr*  th;ii^Wkh 
pro^'ianis  he_  ptwdenfU  cnv*HJi.ii:cd  for  ^11  stuJenI*  op- 
posed to  lyiivin^:  iWuis  a^a)  ifp  the  basifk  ot  .hJadvOiK'  or 
i.jtlhictkiibilUkv. 
I^n  light /WiHir  insiit«iio!%il  WiHWern  abt>»«  dei.-rc»isin^. 
enroi^nKOt*.  ii  ^tniW  beh^Hue  »4i  4»ti.us  to  be*ri>nie  moie 
kno^kdgcaWe  jbout  bi^h  aiiTitioii  ;4nd  Kicntion  Yx^j 
many  o(  ms  this  v^ili  ;(lU>vk'  un  ^ihern^tivc  in  nKeti;)^  out 
enroJimegl  gtwis.  V»hjli;  for  otheis  i(  m)i  pto>  jdenn  op- 
piHloni(>'?for  much  needed  irts;itulii>n;d  MfU  stud)  of 
giMlsand  pi^lioeiii.  Assuniiny  aUihiscooeern  uiU  dicectfv 
the  individual  Mudeni~m  his  or  her  »ntcljcv'tu4t  4nd 
perikonal.  ^iui  MK^tl  detelopment.  t  must  say  Tain  C4u 
tioosly  vptimistiv  that  y^c  all  uiH  be  ina  striM7j;cf  p^^kttum 
to  face  the  demands  i>*  thefumre.  It  verms  wicarb?  nMtj- 
e^er  yardvi^ck  one  u^s  ihut  if  »n  insiifutkm  of  hij^her 
education  is  mv  spetiiit.  markeuNc.  pcrsimaWe-  arnl 
ac^enii^uHy  sound,  students  y^ill  neither  enroJi  m>r  per- 
juM  in  signjt^cim  numbers.  « 


(  ttf«   K«^f!      ,  ^fW  H.inn,(h,  HtiUim   Vr».'/»;.iv  (■■V/. 

Ti^ifTfjtn.  W.m<rt  I  \L:m\  tn  OiJ»,Vftf»  t,^  Sitni^  f  jiwihi-U  AhJ 
"Wh*»  SMitjfJ  Jk»**f^»u  i»r  Hi^hrff  f^*»?h«fl,  t'  S 
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Mr.  Penny.  We  asked  Archie^  Chelseth  this  morning  to  comment 
on  the  cl^anges  in  Minnesota's  financial  aid  structure  and  to  share 
with  us       observations  he  had  about  how  that  jibed  with  the  Fed- 
>    ^  eral  financial  aid  prt^ams.  Vm  particularly  interested  to  learn  if 
^    the  Minnesota  changes  put  things  out  of  sync  and  he  deferred  to 
you-  . 
.  Would  you  provide  us  an  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr,  LoNGANKCKER;  Certainly.  A  year  ago,  Minnesota  fairly  sig- 
•  nifxcantly  changed  its  approach  to  financing  $11  of  higher  education 
and  the  ^m^or  portion  of  that  is  that -it  tied  its  fentire  financing 
package  together- 

The  amount  that  students  are  expected  to  pay  in  public  insfitu- 
tions  in  tuition  was  stipulated.  The  amoimt  of  the  State's  appro* 
^     priation  was  established,  and  a  central  part  of  that  package  watf  a 
finaneial  aid  package  that  ^assumes  the  student  >as  tJie  principal' 
beneficiary  would  be  expected  to  contribute  a  significant  amount  in 
both  public  and  .private  institutions  and  that  beyond  that  their 
family  would  be  .expected  to  contribute  where  tibey  had  resources 
,    and  the  remainder  that  was  left  over  would  4>e  made  up  by  the 
'  State  and  the  Federal  Govemment- 
,        \T^ere  was  a  fairly  radical  shift?  I  think,  in  ^t  up  uintil  that* 
poipt  the  State  tad  l^ically  followed  the  Federal  prc^rram,  par- 
ticularly the  Federal  Pell  Grant  Prc^ara.  ,  ' 

At  least  in  philosophy  this  k)proach  basically  put  the  State 
taking  advantage  of  whatever  is  available  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  acceptii^  full  responsibility  for  providing  access  and 
choice  should  the  Federial  Govenmient  pull  out, 

^The  net  result  was  a  higher  tai^eting  on  students  with  greater 
need  and  a  very^  significant  increase  in  financial  aid,  100  percent, 
now  in.  fact  more  than  lOO-percent  increase  from  last  year  to  this 
year.  - 

A  great  portion  of  that  increase  resulted  because  of  a  very  signif- 
icant increase  in  tuition  in  the  public  institutions,  but  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  increase  resulted  in  a  net  increase  in  tie  amount  of  aid 
going  to  studtents  as  well.  ^ 

I  said  ^of  e  than  100  percent  because  we  had  misjudged  what  the 
response  and  what  the  need  would  be  and  in  fact*  it  had  to  go  back 
to,  the  iegislatia^e  for  an  additional  $5  million  appropriation-and  it 
looks  as  though  we  will  receive  that. 

"Now  $5^  million  may  not  seem  like  a  great  deal  of  money  when 
you're  dealing  with  billions,  but  at  the  State  level  that's  a  fairly  ^ 
significant  amount.  Essentially  what  we're  talking  about  here  was 
an  increase  in  State  appropriation  from  ^27  million  for  1  year  to 
$45  million  the- next  year— excuse  me,  it  wasn't  100  percent,  it's 
about  80  percent  increaae^and  then  another  45  million  on  top  of 
'  that  ' 

Tart  of  that  package  is,  as  I  mentioned,  that  the  student  v^dll 
^  accept,  a  significant  portion  of  their  responsibility.  We'  intended 
that  to  be  all  students,  not  just  th^  students  from  lower  income 
families,  but  all  students  do  not  have  access  to  loan  capital,  ^hich 
is  one  of  the  major  ways  a  student  can  accept  responsibility,  so  we 
have  been  in  the  proc^  of  developing  a  supplemental  student  loan 
lirogram.  *  1 
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It's  a  verv  difficult  task  to  put  one  together.  We  are  nearing  com- 
pietion  of  tnat  task.  It  would  have  been  and  would  be  much  easier 
for  other  Spates  if  the  Federal  guarantee  were  available.  ^ 
t  I  thpk  when  I  talked  about  students  Jbaving  to  rely  on  th^ir  par- 
,ent3  for  eligibility,  I  think  they  should  have  to  rely—their  parents' 
income  should  be  taken  into  account  when  you're  looking  at  eligi- 
bility for  a  highly  subsidized  program  such  as  the  Gizaranfeed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program,  but  if  you  can  provide  an  opportunity  that 
made  it  possible  to  pool  their  resources  essentially  by  providing  the 
guarantee  and  a  lot  of  students  to  Jbe  eligible  you  could  greatly 
assist  those  students  from  higher  income  families  who  want  to 
accept  a  greater  portion  of  tke  responsibility  for  educating  them^ 
selves.      "  '  ^ 

I  don't  know  if  that  was  long  Winded-  I  think  some  of  the  other 
.  financial  aid  directors  here  may  have  their  own  impressions  of  the 
^new  financial  aid  policy  arid  whether  it's  woi^ng/ 

It's  not  ignoring  the  Federal  Government.  I  kind  of  get  the  im- 
pression—I ve  been  on  both  sides  no\V~that  there  is  k  reluctance 
at  the  F^eral  level  to  keep  in  mind  what's  happening  at  the^tate 
level  '  I 

We  are  now  working  as  though  the  Federal  government  is  a 
partner  but  almost  as  a  "minor  partner  even  though  the  majority  of 
the  money  is  stOl  coming  from  the  Feds.  We  really  perceive  that 
.   we're  controlling  ihe  policy,      ^  i    '  ^ 

Mr.  Penny.  I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  if  there  are  some 
oteervations  from  the  financial  aid  directors  at  the  table, 

Mr.  LoNGANECKm  I  gave  you  an  idea  of  how  we  intended  it  to 
*    work.  They  can  tell  you  if  it's  working  that  way. 

Mr.  Wenc  I  might  add  a  comment  and  run  fast,  that  the  com- 
bination in  Minnesota  of  State  and  Federal  programs  I  think  se- 
verely limits  any  type  of  choice  ^at  a  student  has. 

The  cap  on  acceptable  tuition  makes  it  impossible  for  students  to 
get  la  combination  of  State  award  and  Pell  gra^t  in  excess  of  an  ar- 
bitrarily imposed  cap.  This  year,  or  Fll  use  next  year,  that  cap  is' 
'    '  3,407,  that  no  student  will  get  a  combination  State/  award  and  Pell 
grant  in  excess  of  3,407. 

My  cost,  gentle  people,  next  year  at  my  institution  will  approxi- 
mate $12,000  a  year.  We  have  activelj^  solicited  low-income  stu- 
'    *  dents  and  minority  students  and  obviously  out  two  major  outside 
sources  of  aid  have  been  capped  to  the  extent  that  they  p|pvide  no 
major  support  for  the  full-need  student.  _ 

Mr.  Matuska.  I  wouidn^t  disagree  with  either  of  thc^  comments. 
I  would  reemphasi2:e  Dave^s  comments  regarding  the  tuition  in- 
crease, the  tradeoff  between  expanding  our  State  scholarship  and 
grant  program  and  the  tuition  increases  in  the  public  institutions.  - 

Our  students  who  do  not  qualify  for  the  State  scholarship  and 
^ant  and  their  parent^  haveH>een  saddled  with  some  rather  signif- 
icant increases  in  tuition. 

I  would  concur  with^  Glenn's  comments  regarding  the  need'  to 
provide,  Til  use  the  term  access  to  education  for  low-income  stu- 
dentSi' " 

One  of  the  problems  we  will  have  wit;h  our  State  system  if  the 
$3,000  Pell  grant  m.  xim^rm  is  enacted  is  that  at  Institutions  like 
Gordy's  and  vocational  technical  sch(>ols  where  our  maximum 
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Stat^  award,  parent  contribution  and  Pell  grant;  cannot  exajpd 
roughly  12,000,  those  students  if  we  bump  the  Pell  at  3,000  wiU  not 
be.  eligible  for  State  scliolarships  and  grants.  S'he  Peil  itself  will  put 
them  over  the  max. 

I  think  if  the  Pell  does  go  over  three  grand  or  goes  up 'to  $3,000, 
we  will  have  to  examine  at  the  State  level  whether  the  50  percent 
shared  responsibility  is.  really  appropriate  f6r  low-income  students. 

Again  I  go  back  to  that  part  of  my  testimony  where  our  data  and 
,  national  data  appears  jto  indicate  that  participation  of  low-income 
students  has  decreased  and  if  we're  going  to  set  some  artificial 
limits  as  to  how  much  gift  aid  low-income  student^can  receive 
from  Federal  and  State  sources,  we  are  dgtainiy  no<j!^-we  are  just 
going  to  be  reinforcing  the  barriers  rather  than  opening  them. 

Mr.  LoNGANKCKEK.  If  I  couM  contribute  to  that. 

One  of  the  points  that  Archie  made  was  to  remember  thiiat  you're 
not  the  only  actor.  * 

In  essence,  all  else  being  equal,  we  did  not  change  our  design  at 
the  State  level.  M<;st  of  the  benefit  of  the  radical  increase- in  £he 
Pell  Grant  Program  as  proposed  under  H.R.  5240  would  not  accrue 
in  Minnesota  to  the  students  but  would  accrue  to  tiie  benefit  of  .the 
State  of  Minnesota,  '  ' 

We  desigxied  our  pn^am  to  fill  in  ^  gap 'and  if  you  fill  in  a 
larger  portion  of  that  gap  we  simply  fUl  in  a  smaller  ^rtion  of 
that  gap.  *  ' 

Now  that  might  allow  lis  to  change  the  policy  in  some  ways  and 
remove  some  oS  the  arbitrary  limits  or  wli^tever,  but.1  think  basi- 
ca^Iy—the  other  point  that  was  made,  though,  was  that  on  the  real- 
ization that  we  are  Hying  in  an  era  of  limits,  I  don't  think  it's  real- 
istic to  expect  that  $3,000  maximum  would  ever  be  funded  so  it's 
six  of  one  and  half-dozen  of  the  other.  ■ 

Mr.  Penny.  How  can  we  better  coordinate  the  funding  cycle,  the 
timetable  for  the  various  financial  aid  pr<^rams?  • 

It  has  been  expressed  to  us  several  times,  now  that  the  students 
are  in  a  lurch  because  they  get  part  of  the  package  but  they're  not 
sure  what  the  whole  financial  aid  package  is  going  to  be,  and 
you'r^  put  in  a  spot  because,  you  are  trying  to  put  it  all  tt^ether  for 
them  but  you  are  left  waiting.  -  ' 

What  ar^  some  recommendations  that  would  help  us? 

Mr.  Trisko.  I  wouM  say  we  forwafii-fund  the  pr<^ams  now.  Let's 
forward-fund  them  fSr  enoiigh  goJbat  we  can  forward-fund  the  in- 
stitutions a  year  ahead  of  time. 

I  don't  think  it  would  be  that  difficult  if  we  knew  the  year  before 
we  would  be  ready  l^to  go  when  the  financial  statements  came  in 
.January  aiid  February  and  March  we  could  b^n  making  commit- 
ments to  students  ^mediately. 

We.  do  so  now  tentatively  but  we're  never  sure  exactly  what  the 
funding  will  be^  and  we're  always  hesitant  to  make  those  kind  of 
commitments  until  we  know  if  we  will  actually  have  the  funds 
available,  so  if  we're  going  to  fofward-fund,  let's  forward-fund  and 
let's  know  what  we're  goir^  to  do. 

Anbther  problem,  as  I  mentioned,  is  the  reallocation  of  the  funds. 
It  used  to  be  that  funds  that  were  unused  by  institutions  wefe  reob- 
ligated  and  reawarded  and  many  of  us  who  used  100  percent  of  our 
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funds  atod  needed  additibnal  moneys  could  often  get  some  addition- 
al funds  to  help  our  students. 

*  In  the  past  2  years,  that  reobligation  has  been  nonexistent  or  it's 
been  so  late  that  it  has  re^^  been  no  help  to  us. 

I- would  like  to  see  a  system  whereas  those  funds  could  be.reobli- 
gated  at  least  wice  a  year  in  time  to  be  of  benefit  to  iJie  institji- 
tions.  V  J  ^f"^ 

Mr.  Matsuka.  Well,  I  think  Vm  probably  hopelessly  naive  on 
this  issue.  I  have  been  in  financial  aid  since  1965  and  I  go  back  to 
foncre  of  -those  years'  fuiiding  and  trying  to  keep  track  of  things  and 
I  don't  think  the  calendar  is  a  real  {Problem. 

I  think  some  of  our  delays  are  created  by  the  fact,  that  we  have 
to  U3e  prior  year  income  and  famfly  financial  st^ment  or  the 
FAF  has  to  reflect  accurate  income  information  in  the  prior  year. 

That  in  and  (Jf  itself  is  going  to  necessitate  some  delay.  Families 
are  going  to  have  to  wait  until  they  have  some  good  hard  data  on 
their  income. 

Some  of  our  problems  in  Minnesota  this  ^ear  were  simply  cre- 
ated by  HECB  being  put  in  a  position  wiiere  lt  had  to  implement  a 
new  program,  a  new  formula,  put  in  some  new  data  processing 
'  equipment  all  at  once,  which  was  no  easy  task. 

weVe  always  been  forced  with  gtjestimating  awards.  I  personally^ 
feel  we  do  a  pretty  gocid  job  of  guestimating  the  awards* 

^Ms.  PriiJdle.  Yd  like  to  reiterate  both  of  those  points.  I  do  agree 
with  Gordy  in  the  fact  that  Tthink  the  sooner  we  can  get  the' funds 
forwarded  to  ixs  the  better  we  will  be  in  getting  the  more  accurate 
figi^res  to  ^the  students  rather  than  maybe  sending  out  two  or  three 
notices  to  them  and  sometime  have  to  renege  on^an  estimation 
that  we've  given  them  and  tiiat  kind  of  thing. 

One  of  my  problems  this  year,  necessarily  npt  in  relation  to  let- 
ting the  students  know  as  to  what  their  awards  will  be  but  one  of 
my  big  problems  has  been  drawing  down  mpney  through  the  Pell 
Grant  Program.  / 

Tve  been  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  that  particular 
money  and  I  don't  know  what  tjhe  problem  is.  It  does  create  some 
problems  .when  I  dd^haye  to  notify  students  of  their  Pell  grant 
awards  and  their  chec^  get  held  up  and  pe|feii^'  some  forward- 
funding  of  all.  the  programs  themselves  would  .eliminate  some  of 
that,  too. 

Mr.  Wknc,  As  with  Bob,  I  go  back  to  1965,  I  am  a  firm  believer 
that  if  things  work  we  don't  fix  tJhem.  It  saves'  a  lot  of  people  a  lot 
pf  time. 

In  the  SEOG  program,  for  example,  in  1965  one  of  your  original 
proposals  required  that  participimts  m  a  program  went  in  to  the 
high  schools  and  made  commitments  to  juniors— nobody  here  re- 
members that,  I  bet^ha. 

When  you  think  about  that,  there  was  a  lot  of  wisdom  in  that. 

I  am  personally  quite  concerned  that  this  J^ation  is  wasting  its 
resources.  We  have  not  been  able  on  either  end,  both  at  the  matric- 
ulation end  and  at  the  graduate  level  end,  to  encourage  those  stu- 
dents to  participate  in  the  system  who  need  it  the  most. 

Studies  have  shown  that  those  that  are  aware  are  the  ones  that 
are  going  to  use  the  systeni,  whether  they  are  parents  or  they  are 
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*  students,  *ancf-  it's  those  studente  who  are  not  aware  who  don't  have 
access  to  TRIO  Prograins  who  a?e  not  going  to  use  the  system. 
.  As  one  from  an  inst^ution  that  Bends  many  of  its  students  on  to 
J  graduate  schools,  I  see  some  extremely  bright  low-incom^,  minoiiity  , 
studente  lookinj;  at  professional  careers  who  src  already  saddled 
witlf$10,000  i^  educational  loans.  ^  ^ 

If  we^'want  to  populate  our  professional  schools  with  minority 
teachers  and  engineers  and  philosophers,  we  cannot  cx)ntinue  send- 
ing them  on  before  they  even  start  with  debt  levels  of  $10,()(X). 

If  y<Ju  Want  physicians  that  are  from  low-income,  minority  back- 
grounds, you  are  going  to  have  to  look  at  some  additional  help  for 
ttiose  students  to  continue  their  study  so  that  they  will  not  be 
coming  out  with  horrendous  debt  burdens  tiiat  are  fmt  not  reason- 
able nor  manageable.  . 

Mr.  Penny.  Steve,  do  you  have  any  questions? 

Mr,  GuNDEKSOK.  I  have  a  lot  of  questions.  I  wish  we  hadl  more 
time  with  this  very  interesting  panel. ' 

'  I  agree  with  what  you  just  said.  If  you  could  send  us  some  idea  of 
how  we  could  legally,  properly,  and  constitutionally  get  at  that— 
Fm  serious— I  would  be  very  interested  in  that 

One  of  the  things  I  wanted  to  compliment  this  panel  on  is  the 
;.recognitioft  of  most  of  you  of  the  era  of  limits  in  which  we  live. 

Ixx)king  at  all  of  the  student  financial  aid  programs,  mainly  title 
IV,  we  always  talk  about  what's jihe  most  important,  but  what's 
'  the  least  important?  , 

Which  one  can  we  get  along  without,  that's  not  doing  ite  job,  that 
is  not  .cost-effective,  from  which  We  out  to  take  .the  dollars  and  put 
them  in  some  other  pr<^am  where  they're  needed  mitet? 

]^lr.  toNGANECKKR.  Let  me  answer  that  and  make  it  easy  on  the  . 
rest—the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Pn^am. 

Now  very  few  State  higher  educatiqn  executive  officers  will  tell 
you  that,  and  that's  what  I  am  in  an  active  sense,  but  quite  frankly 
in  Minnesota  it  provides  about  5  percent  of  the  State's  commitment 
to  its  prc^am.  ^ 

If  you  give  us  a  10-percent  increase  in~w^ll,  if  you  give  an  $80 
million  increase  in  Pell  grants  for  Minnesota,  it^s  equiv^ent  to  the 
whole  program  of  SSIG,  bficause  we  either  pass  now  or  pass  later. 
That  is  what  it  comes  out.  It  reduces  our  obligation  one  way  or  the 
other, 

I  think  that  that  is  a  prc^am  that  was  extremely  useful  in  get- 
ting many  States'  into  the  program  and  some  of  the  States  may 
drop  out  without  it,  but  if  their  commitment  is  so  miniscule  that 
they  ^3du5t  for  that  really  small  amount  of  money  the  amount 
they're  doing  with  grant  programs  today  is  not  accomplishing  any- 
thing so  I  think  that  is  the  least  successful  of  all  of  the  programs — 
not  the  least  successful,  Ym  sor^— tii^  least  valuable  tc^y.  It  was 
very  successful  I  think  in  providing  a  catalyst  for  States. 

Mr.  GuNDEHSCN.  Is  he  speaking  for  the  rest  of  you,  or  do  you 
have  a  different  opinion? 

Mr.  Wb^.  Vm  not  willing  to  accept  that  question.  I  think  all  the 
prdgrams  serve^  a  purpose  and  obviously  it  must  have  had  some 
thought  going  into  it.  . 
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•  .J  ?°  t'^  participate  in  all  the  prc^franis  so  I  feel  reluctant  to 
speak.  1  do  thii^  one  potential  program  probably  has  the  potential 
to  be  the  least  desirable  before  it  even  starts  and  that's  tax  crediis. 

•Now  if  you  want  a  program  that  distributes  a  lot  of  money  to 
those  ihat  need  it  to  the  least;  there  is  a  program  that  will  do  it  for 
you.  ^  ~ 

I'll  raise  that  flag  for  you  before  I  answer  your  dther  question 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  OK;  go  ahea<L  h  ^ 

Mr.  Matsuka.  As  long  as  Len  has  opened  it  up. 

We  are  making  some  progress  in  this  area  with  certain,  data  ele- 
ments that  have  been  included  in  the  family  financial  statement, 
but  I  do  thmk  we  need  to  address  all  the  tax  shelter^  income  situ- 
ataohs  that  we. are  now  being  confronted  with  as  we  try  to  deter- 
mme'the  family's  ability  to  pay. 

Just  to  digress  a  bit  bSck  to  iticome  contingent  loan  programs 
and  so  onj  I  would  never  support  that  given  the  current  situation 
of  pur  tax  system.  Tlie  bottom  Hne  of  the  1040  d6es  not  always  nee- 
€«sanly  reflect  what  the  true  financial  conditions  of  that  family  or 
that  student  happened  to  be,  so  I  would  throw  that  in. 

address  the  question  on  what  program  of  ail  we  have  if 
^  we  h^  one  that  we  could  throw  out,  in  my  testimony  I  asked  for 
an  option  to  take  NDSL  collections,  current  capital  and  collections, 
Should  the  block  grant  program  go  through,  and  give  Illative  au> 
thority  to  mvest  that  money  and  use  the  income  for  srrants  and 
work  study. 

'  At  this  point  in  time  I  can  say  that.  That  would  be  our  intent  to 
do  that  at  our  institution  because  basically  with  certain  ekceptiom 
we  can  meet  needs  with  the  guaranteed  student  loans.  I  don't  know 
how  long  we  re  going  to  be  able  to  do  that.  •  • 

I  have  some  concerns  about  multiple  borrowing'and  Concress- 
Penny  and  I  have  talked  about  those  before. 

That's  one  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  with  the  NDSL  and 
guaranteed  student  loan  prt^ams,  that  that  Opportunity  is  out 
there  tor  students  to  have  both  loans  and  have  some  serious  repav- 

•  ment  problems  because  of  that. 

Mr.  Trisko.  That  is  why  it  is  so  unportant  that  we  reestablish 
the  consohdation.  We  were  seeing  our  students  leave  our  communi- 
ty colleges  with  high  levels  of  borrowing. 

1  P^f""  students  graduating  4  years  with  $10,000.  We  have  a 
lot  of  students  finish  2  years  and  have  $5,000- and  they  are  a  secre- 
tapai  major  or  they  re  in  some  area  where  it's  going  to  take  them 
a  long  tmie  to  make  the  money  to  pay  that  loan  back. 
,  Consolidation  I  think  helped  a  lot  of  our  students  who  had  both 
national  direct  student  loans  and  guaranteed  student  loans  and^  I 
^e^^^ly  hope  that  that  is  reestablished  as  soon  as  p(^ible. 

Mr.  GuNDEiKSQN.  I'm  notjKoing  to  ask  any  more  questions  today 
but  I  m  goin^  to  ask  a  co|Pe  of  you  to  write  me  sometime  in  the 

-future  or  else  to  the  committee  for  the  record.  No.  1,  Bob,  you  re- 
ferred to^  needs  test  and  needs  analysis,  and  I  woiJId  appreciate  it  if 
you  would  elaborate  for  us  in  written  form  what  the  difference  is 
between  needs  test  and  needs  analysis.  *  -  '  * 

Dave,  you  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  nonsubsidization  of  stu- 

M^^nt  loan  programs  here  in  Minnesota.  If  you  could  send  us  details 
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of  how  that  program  works.  Some  of  us  nongophers  would  appreci- 
ate getting  that. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Trisko.  I  just  have  a  quick  question  before  we  go.  I've  never 
beeri  involved  'in  this  or  had  the  experien^  of  a  hearing.  How  is 
the  information  that  we  have  giveri'or  the  people  have  given  today, 
how  is  this  used?  What  difference  does  it  make? 

The  bili  is  in  Congress,  What  is  it  all  about?  What  does  it  mean? 

Mr.  Penny.  I'm  glad  you  asked  that.  First  of  all,  the  bill  is  intro- 
duced but  the  hearings  provide  us  with  a  basis  to  decide  whether 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  exactly  the  direction  we  want  to  move. 

I  notice  there  were  some  reference  to  the  fact  you  got  a  Copy  of 
.  the  bill  yesterday.  Frankly,  you're  on  the  firing  line  with  these  na- 
tional aid  prc^frams  and  your  knowledge  and  your  advice,  whetWr 
it  is  based  on  what  you  would  like  to  see  or  whether  it  is  based  on 
what  you  like  or  don't  like  about' the  bill  is  heljJful  to  us  either 
way,  so  don't  feel  that  your  comments  are  somewhat  ^diminished 
because  you  haven't  had  time  to  digest  alTthe  provisions  of  the  bill. 
•  What  you  have  to  say  to  us  will  help'  us  restructure  that  bill-in  a 
way  that  we  think  best  meets  financial  aid  needs.  There  will  be  a 
lot  of  a|pendments  offered  and  debated  and  I  assume  many  of  them 
will  fc^  adopted  m  we  consider  the  bill  at  the  subcommittee  and  in 
full  c^nmi]^  level,  so  your  input  today  is  going  to  help  us  struc- 
ture the  reauthorization  of  our  higher  education  programs. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  I  just  want  to  add  to  that.  I  can't  overemphasize 
the  value  that  these  hearings  have,  not  just  to  Tim  and  I  who 
happen  to  be  here,  but  to  the  rest  of  the  committee.  That's  why  the 
staff  is  here.  That  is  why  it's  being  recorded  for  the  official  record. 

If  you  would  come  up  to  this  table  and  see  the  notes,  the  out- 
lines, the  underlines,  et  cetera,  of  things  that  are  going  to  go  back 
to  Washington  from  this  group,  the  ideas  and  suggestions  that  have 
come  up,  you  quickly,  get     idea  of  the  value  of  today's  effort. 

I  was  just  checking  with  Buddy.  We'  have  not  one  but  3  days 
scheduled  for  markup  in  the  subcommittee  alone.  Now  if  we're 
going  to  work  three  mornings  and  three  afternoons  and  who  knows 
how  much  longer,  that's  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  amendments  that'  are 
going  to  be  debated  and  considered. 

I  can't  tell  you  the  number  of  meetings  ^ust  in  strategy  discus- 
sions and  policy  discussions  that  have  alrieady  occurred  and  that, 
we'll  continue. 

Please  understand  these  are  very,  very  valuable  for  us.  ' 

Mr.  Penny,  We  do  want  to  thank  you  all  for  your  valuable  testi- 
^  mony  today. 

Our  next  panel  is  the  student  panel,  Jim  Siepmann,  Mayo  Medi- 
cal School;  Jeff  Halloin,  St.  Olaf,  Minnesota  Associatioq  of  Private 
College  Students;  Stephanie  Walker  from  Mankato  State  Universi- 
ty, who  will  be  accompanied  by  Brad  Amdt  of  Winona  State  and 
Eduardo  WoUe,  Minnesota  State  University  Student  Association. 

As  you  begin  your  testimony,  would  each  of  you  identify  yourself 
and  your  school  and  any  other  ptwition  you  hold  as  a  student 
leader  again  for  the  record,  so  that  we  can  get  it  straight.  ^ 
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STATElftENT  OF  JAMES  P.  SIEPMANN,  MAYO  MEDICAL  SCHOOL  I 

Mr.  SiKPMANN^I  am  Jim  Siepmann.  I  am  a  second  year  medical 
student  at  Mayo  Medical  School. 

I  have  with  me  today  Tom  Hennessy,  yvho  is  also  a  member  of 
Mayo  Medical  School.  He  is  involved  in  di^erent  organizations,  as  I 
am. 

I  was  unaware  that  you  wanted  a  list.  My  list  is  quite  extensive// 
J I  think.  I  am  involved  in^I  am  a  member  of  the  OSR,  v^hich  Is  O^r'-  - 
gahization  of  Student  Reps^  part  of  the  AAMC,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Medical  College.  I  am  fli&o  a  delegate  to  the  Minnesota 
Academy  of  Family  Practice  and  also  a  delegate  to  the  AmeiliJan 
Academy  of  Family  Practice, 

I  also  have  been  chairperson  of  the  student  section  of  American  • 
.Medical  Association  and  chairperson  of  the  studen|  section  of  medi^ 
.  .  *  cai  society  and  there  are  probably  a  couple  of  oUitfs. 

Mr.  Pj^KY.  We're  going  to  take  you  one  at  a  time  and  simply 
ask  that  before  you  feegin  your  testimony  you  give  the  same  type  oi^ 
introduction  of  yourfeelf  as  Jim  has.  . 

Mr.  SiEPMAT^N.  I  have  some  Written  testimony  and  I  would  like 
to  deviate  from  that  some  bit. 
^    There  is  an  error  on  page  2  at  the  bottom,  article  5.  It  wasn't  . 
supposed  to  he  greater  terror  in  collection  proc^ures.  It  sup- 
posed  to  be  greater  fervor, 

Bfi^ically,  if  you  are  looking  at  that,  there  are  some  points  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  out  relative-to  those  5  points  there. 

I  ^ess  th^  first  thing  I  would  like  to  addr^is  the-^GSL  pro- 
gram, since  that  is  the  major  aspect  df  post  graduate  education.    ^  - 

The  GSL  progra^jj  is  one  <?f  the  main  sources  of  finances  for  post 
graduate  education  and  we  have  several  very  big  problems  with 
that 

'  No.^1  is  the  yearly  limit,  which  is  currently  ^t  at  $5,000  per 
»  year,  and  I  notice  it's  going  to  hopefully  be  increased  to  $7,0Q0,  but 
that  still  yet  is  Very,  very  ina|)propriate  for  the  level  of  needs. 

Students  on  the  average  are  taking  out  $10  to  $15,000  a  year  in 
loans  and  that's  the  average.  Some  studente^^  taking  upwards  of 
$20,000  a  year  for  medical  school  and  postgraduate  education- 

The  reason  that  this  is— the  need  for  larger  yearly  limit  and 
tot&l  limit  of  the  GSL  is  that  the  default  rate  ts^use  of  having  to 
get  into  loans  other  than  GSL,  such  as  HEAL  stnd  PLUS,  which  are 
interest  accruing  loans,  tends  to  cause  to  go  te  a  higher  default 
rate  on  loans  to  student  populations,  postgraduate  students. 

By  increasing  the  yearly  limits  and  the  cumulative  limit  on  the 
'  GSL,  I  teel  that  the  management  of  a  financial  aid  package  would 
be  more  appropriate.  '  f 

Also  getting  rid  of  the  5  pei^cent  02igina^on,fee  is  an  excellent 
*  idea.  Mc^t  bankg,  ihey  cairy  thc^e  Bans  for  approximately  4 
months,  at  least  in  my  experience,  and  yet  they  get  $500  right  off 
the  bat  for  carrying  a  loan  4  months  which  they  don't  even  have  to 
begin  to  collect  and  it  seems  like  a  re;^l  great  deal  for  them  and  t^ot 
too  good  for  the  Government 

Also  I  would  like  to  comment  on  the  fixed  interest  on  consolida- 
tion of  GSL  loans;  Tve  talked  with  Tim  Penny  about  this  in  the 
past.  .  ' 
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It  doesn't  really  make  sense  to  me.  You      going  to  have  to  cal- 
culate ea,ch  individual  student's  payment  peKod  anyway. -An  aver-  * 
aging  of  interest  rates  tSat  the  student  has  on  Ms^oaiis  would  be 
more  appropriate  and  it  would  actually  be  more  just  to  that  stu- 
dent. > 

The  GSL  rates  vary  from  year  to  year.  I  currently  ^have  grandfa- 
thered mine  at  seven  and  if  I  consoUdate  I  will  be  consoU(^ting  at 
9.5,  so  it's  worth  it  to  me  not  to  consolidate,  but  that  also  decreases 
my  years  of  payment  I'm  capable  of  and  also  makes  it  very  tough  ; 
to  repay  all  that  money  back  within  that  short  period  of  time.  '  • 

Also,  m  terms  of  the  collection  of  the  loans,  it  was  mentioned  in  ' 
the  hill  that  there  was  going  to  be  greater.emphasis  upon  the  De- 
partment of  Education—upon  the  educational  departments  in  the 
collection  of  that,  *and  I  don't  know  if  that's  the  right  place  to  put 
such  an  emphasis. 
^        The  educations  depajfcmeftts  themselves  are  not  really  capable 
of  adamant  coHeaing  of  loans  and  it  is  really  ijot  justifiable  for  ' 
them  to  be  placed  such  an  excess  bunien  when  they  are  already 
having  problems  with  it  already  as  it  is. 

Maybe  some  other  agency,  such  as  an  IRS  or  somebody  that's  , 
ready  to  handle  such  thinm,  could  monitor  the  collect;jon  of  loans: 
^    ,  .Basically,  there  are  just^o  other  poini;s  I  would  like  to  go  fur- 
ther on.  One,  was  in  the  package  I  received.  There  was  emphasis  of 

going  from  loans  to  grants,  changing  the  emphasis  on  moneys  from 
loans  to  grants. 

I  feel  that  t^t  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  but  grants  are  not 
,  the  way  to  go."  Grants  to  most  students  arfe  free  money  and  they 
are  abused  to  the  greatest  extent.  - 

A  better  way  to  me  would  be  shifting  the  ejnphasis  to  scholar- 
ships, something  in  which  academics  is  brbught  into  it,  but  also  it 
could  be  a  pro-rated  scholarship  such  tlfet.need  will  be  integratal 
into  the  program.       -  .  .  . 

I  feel  that  even  if  the  emphasis  is  shifted  from  loans  no  matter 
what  we  do  we  won't  get  away  from  it  and  that  brings  me  to  the 
third  point  and  that  is  the  very  inadequate  funding  of  loans. 

NDSL  currently  at  our  medical  school  we  cannot  have  because 
there  isn't  enough  money  available  in  NDSL  to  justify  the  account- 
ing procedures  for  it.  We  can  only  manage  to  get  less  than  $4,000 
in  NDSL's  per  year  and  the  accounting  itself 'runs  $6,000  a  year  to 
h^iveanNDSL.  -  -  . 

This  also  is  shown  in  the  GSL  by  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  tougher 
,  to— that  the  funding  levels,  yearly  limits  and  cumxilative  limits, 
are  way  too  low  for  what  is  needed  for  pest  graduate  educaiion. 

These  things,  which  cause  the  amount  of  moneys  to  pile  up  on 
the  graudate  student  such  that  a  graduate  student  graduating  from 
medical  school  nowadays  and  in  the  coming  ftiture  will  be  lucky  to 
have  less  than  a  $50,000  debt  load  when  he  graduat^,  and  that  is 
previous  to  residency  in  Y^'hich  he  is  only  making  ^minimum  of 
$15,000  to  $20,000  a  year  and  he  is  currently  payin^ack  some  of 
his  loans  at  that  time. 

Many  students  are  getting  in  over  their  heads  in  terms  of  taking 
oil  aid  and  grants  and  loans— taking  on  loans.  I  have  seen  students 
who  have  taken  over  $100,000  and  haven't  been  able  to  repay  it  ba- 
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Ihe  biggest  problem  is,  we  can't  nav  it  hark  fnr  lit*,  q 

•  aIo"h^  fcSfbmtv"„r  I-«-ted  to  bring  across,  t 

that  our  medical  school  hTbe^n  ^  to  dkS^ith  £^1^" 

riTiT^^      ■  ^  say.  Tom  has  some  more  asDecL 

[Letter  encTosmg  statement  of  James  P.  Siepminn  foll?^ 

From.  James  P.  Siepmann,  May<^  MedicafSchool. 

thifl  testimony  is  reprewnSti^Viv^  School.  I  feel  that 

empfwsis  on  a  student's  ^mty  to'S^Sli^h.r^^^^^ 

qualifications.  The  blame  for  this ^^^fonit  «^4if  ,J^er  than  his 

low  quaimcation  «taScL  faS  aSV^el^^L^^^^^ 

funding  for  qualified  studpntis  otT^toTi,       »"Y®"™ent  tor  its  lack  of  available 

reliafale-systen.  of  dSi^Kon^Wipmp^tSi  f 

objective  would  be     fiimnli-^  'f'j^^^^pproprmuoxm.  Une  metbixl  of  achieving  this 

yearly  miss  out  on  p^xS^SIyl^^eS^or  t^H         ^"^^^"^  ^'ho 

•  at  their  institution;  oTmSnforLSn^Lt  °^  financial  counseling 
Simplification  of  the  appIiSn^Ssl^nd  SkK^  application  procedurc2^ 
out  in  the  Sinipiification  of  Student^^P^  requirements  are  brought 
nition  propofidU  S  aoDliS^on  n^^^^  Student  D^fi- 

nTbe-^r^S^iS^^^^^  ' 

tha^^^iTxtnS^^^^^^^  tc  often  theL 

Institutional  Block  Gr^t  SSjS^  SKsf^^  ^""^^  ^  the 

ess  attempt  to  alleviatTthSSSorbv  SiilffetT     ^^^Student  Aid  Proc- 
institution.  The  institutions  ire  much  cIo^S       '^^^.l^^,®  ^ 
"ThrbSS'^H^'^"  app^^\Sa"Sn^^ridti^^^^  aX^wtir'"' 

Burdens  Facing  SXte/U^de£U^^^  brought  forth  by  the  Loan 

emphasis  from  loans  tT^a^S  mKrk^iifi^^  the 
should  also  be  towards  if  Mt  m^mTrUv  rTSh^     C^xP  ^  S^^l^rt  but  the  shift 

»t:r^4,» 

t^fa^^ir^^^^^^^  , 

.  pan  ofthS  Ltff^r'iLSr^tefnue  to  be'aT'  i.  only  , 

education.^hough  none  TtL^r^^^  ^55^^  a  higher 

tion.  I  would  likf  to  do  fhat  i^w^^K^  Proposals  address  the  currentToaa  sTtua- 
cal  school  tuition  now  up?aXof  $l5  So  S^r'^.^r'^^  education  (i.e.,  meS- 

foreed  fay  the  lovr  yearly  IndtotLlS  ^ZT^?^"^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 

.uch  «  feus  and  fiEAL  ThJ^^ex'Sve"^  stMr/tV.^- 
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manageable  debts  upon  graduation.  I  dd  not  believe  it  to  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  m^onty  of  medical  students  today  will  have  a  de"bt  upward  of  S50  000  Thm 
IS  further  compounded  by  the  lack  of  finance  for  3-9  years  poet^aduation  due  to 
minimal  paying  residencies.  I  was  told  that  as  a  doctor  1  would  not  catch  up  to  the 
cumulative  finances  of  a  garbage  collector  until  I  was  over  50  years  old,  and  it  was 
.        \Lr   -^^^  ^^^^  *®         ^  portray  to  those  who  are  malting  career 

choicesWe  may  find  ourselves  lacking  good,  qualified  people  in  positions  of  respon- 
subihty  and  social  need. 

^  ^  Uke  to  address  some  gisibilities  for  future  legislation 

tliat  I  deem  nec^sary  for  the  survival  of  higher  edSStion: 

r«8^^  '^^ef  ylimits  should  be  increased  to  $1Q»000  and  $40,000, 

(|)  MORE  MONEY!  There  needs  to  be  more  money  appropriated  to  scholarahip 
and  loan  programs.  •  . 

(3)  With  the  changing  interest,  rates  for  GSL  and  PLUS,  the  rates  should  be  aver- 
aged upon  consolidation  rather  than  fixed  acrow  the  board.    -       "  ' 
More  options  should  be  available  for  refmancing  loans,  - 

(5)  There  should  be  stiff  penalties  for  loan  default  and  greater  fervor.in  collection 
procedures,  for  money  defaulted  is  nioney  lost  from  the  program.  The  IBS  would 
make  an  excellent  watchdog  agenc>^ 

In  conclusioH,  I  would  lite  to  express  my  support  for  the  following  legislation  the 
Independent  Student  D«^mition,  the  Institutional  Block  Grant  Pro^a^.  the  Simpli- 
fication of  Student  Aid  Process,  and  the  L«an  Burden  Facing  Gr^uate/Undergrad- 
uate  students.  .  , 

I  would  also  like  to  register  my  disapproval  of  the  proposal  for  the  Creation  of  the 
National  Center  for  Poetsecondary  Educational  Oj3S»rtunity.  Finally,  I  would  like  to 

thank^he  Subcommittee  for  their  sincere  interest  in  higher  education 
Sincerely,  - 

.•Jambs  P.  SqtmANfr^' 

STATEMENT  OF  TOM  HENNESSY,  MEMBER,.iilgBW;AN  MEDICAL 

SfUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

'^^^  Hennessy.  I  am  a  member  of 
the^^encan  Medical  Student  Association,  which  is  the  largest 
medical  student  organization  in  the  countiy.  I  am  also  or  was  a 
.recent  representative  from  Mavo  at  the  national  convention  held  in 
Washington,  DC.         ■  [ 

u^fnf^  especially  concerned' about  the  direction  of  health  care  in 
the  1980  s  and  how  financial  concern  affect  that  direction. 

A  medical  student  facing  large  debts  from  medical  school  and  un-  " 
dergraduate  education  fac^  fewer  options  as  far  career  specialty 
and  will  likely  opt  for  a  higher  paying  field  in  a  more  secure  loca- 
tion. 

I'm  concerned  that  rural  and  underser^^ed'ar^  will  suffer  as 
students  make  career  decisions  dictated /Oy  econornifia  and  not  pr^- 
erence.  \  ^ 

It  is  my  priority  to  practice  in  an  underserved  krei.  If  I'm 
strapped  in  an  increasing  debt  load,  I'm  afraid  that  I'll/have  to  fork 
debts^  options  in  favor  of  paying  back_^i^  increasing  • 

Low-income  students  will  be  discourag^from  medicine  I'm 
afraid  by  the  high  cos$^,*)f  education.  It  has  been  shown  that  stu- 
dents from  rural  and  ^herwise  unders^ed  areas  return  to  those 
areas  «fter  medical  sdhooWand  gradusCte  residency  to  serve  those  » 
areas  and  if  student^  from  those  areas  arfen't  allowed  in  medical 
basically  on  financial  needs,  then  those  areas  might  suffer  and 
that  s  a  concern. 

..  in  favor,  as  Jim  is,  of  supporting  GSL  programs  and  also  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Program  whicli  is  designed  to  accoipmodate 
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.  ^  those  aeeds^d  something  eji^that  accompaniis  that^is  exception 
need  fT(^/$n  which^helpe  students  who  are  in  such  situations  get 
a4oan.  '      -  ■    f  ^ 

I'm  concerned  that  meoUcal  educatlfe  will  become  the  domain  ex- 
clusively of  the  wealthy  who  can  afford^to  go  to  medical  school.  I 
would  like  to  see  pi^ams  that  would  be  enacted  to  help  medical 
students  of  low  intome, 
Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you Jor  your  testimony. 

STATEMENT  OF  JEFF  HALLOIN,  STUDENT.  ST.  OLAF  COLLEGE, 

NORTHFIELD,  MN  ^  ' 

T.  HAUiOiif .  My  name  is  Jeff  Halloin.  1  am  curr^fp^^^m^^ 
Olaf  College  in  NorthfieW.MN.      ^  *il|P\  . 

Tesentative  Penny  and  *  Representative  *Gundei«m;  having 
c.w.ji  up  in  Wisconsin's  Third  District  and  -now  attending  college  " 
in  M  innesota's  First,  I  have  the  unique  distinction  of  addr^ing 
both  myxCongressmen  today  in  a  sense,  and  I  share  your  opinion 
that  the  districts  are  vi?ry  similar.  They  have  ^a  lot  of  students. 
However,  Wisconsin  seems  to  have  more  cows  and  Minnesota  "more 
snow.  * 
In  terms  of  oi^anizations  that  I  belong  to,  I  am  also  ^member  of 
COPCUS,  Coalition  of  Independent  College  and  TSniversity  Stu- 
dents. I'm  involvai  in  the  student  government  at  St.  Olaf  and  with 
regent  government  at  St.  Olaf,  but  first  and  foremost  I  cijrrently 
serve  as  president  of 'MAPCS,  Minnesota  Association  of  Private 
College  Students.  > 

Originally  formed 'by  6  student  gpvemmeirt  presidents  m  the 
early  1970'si  MAPCS  today  represents  the  interests  of  more  than 
30,000  students  at  Minnesota's  17  independent  colleges  and  univer-^ 

sities.  '  T,     1  ■ 

We  appreciate  th'e  opportunity  to  comment  on  House  Resolution 

5240  this  afternoon. 

I  should  also  note  at  the  outset -that  MAPCS  is  affiliated  with  the 
National  Co^ition  ofi  Independent  College  and  University  Students, 
or  COPUS,  as  I  mentioned  earlier. 

Because  MAPCS  shares  many  of  the  concerns  which  COPUS 
noted  in  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  on  March  27,  1984,  I 
will  confine  myself  today  to  comments  about  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed chanaes  in  title  IV  programs  on  Minnesota  college  students. 

In  the  P«l  grant  programs  MAPCS  shar^  the  concern  that  in- 
creasing the  maximum  Pell  grant  from  $1,900  to  $3,000  could  po- 
tentially create  a  significant  shift  of  dollars  away  from  independ- 
ent institutions.  ■.    i.  u 

Even  with  the  75  percent  cost  allowance  provision  which  has 
been  included  in  the  legislation,  MAPCS  fears  that  the  ability  of 
the  private  colleges  to  attract  low-income  students  will  be  severely 
undermined.  , 

We  believe  that  the  new  Pell  grant  provisions  will  allow  many  of 
Minnesota's  less  expensive  community  colleges  and  state  universi- 
ties to  offer  financial  aid  package  which  cover  nearly  100  percent 
of  students'  cc«ts, 
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Indepeijdent  iwlleges,  howsver,  must  still  offer  low-income  stu- 
^ents  loans  or  work-study  jobe  as  a  m^or  componait  of  these  stu- 
dents financial  aid  package. 

We  believe  that  giventhe  choice  between  iiicreased  indebtedness 
and  a  virtually  coe^free  education,  we  have  no  doubt  that  most  stu- 
dents will  choose  the  latter. 

Like  the  Federal  Government,  fmancial  aid  programs  in  Minne- 
sota, a§  we  have  heard  this  afternoon,  are  designed  to  provide  both 
access  and  choice  in  post  secondary  education  for  low-  and  middle- 
mcome  students.  , 

*  JSif,  ^  ^  reci^fnized,  however,  thaf  students  attending 
.  s,  community  colleges,  St^te  universities  or  the  Univereity  of 

Minn^ta  have  approximately  half  of  their  educational  eosis  subsi- 
di^  by  institutional  operating  cxmt  appropriations. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1983J  the  instructional  cost  of  educat- 
ing a  student  at/th?!  Umversity  of  Minnesota  waS"  nearly  identical 
ta  that  of  independent  colleges— $8,999.  However,  the  tuition  and 
tees  reflect  only  46  percent  of  this'cost  an5,  as  noted  earlier  fay  Dr. 
Osnes,  the  student  share,  is  actuafly  closer  to  35  percent  of  these 
costs,  .      '  ,  ■  ■  •  . 

C3ecause  of  this  disparity  in  institutional  subsidy,  the  Minnesota 
J  Higher  Educational  Coordinating  Board  recognized  in  1983  that  dif- 
fering  levels  of  institutional  subsidy  will  have  to  br  offset  by  differ- 
^mg  levels  of  direct  student  aid  if  the  goals  of  access  and  choice  are 
^  be  realif»d.  •  ^ 

iQhe  subcommittee  is  truly  concerned  ^^t  low-income  stu- 
dentss^ccess  to  independent  institutions,  MAFCS  recommends  that 
this  philosophy  be  employed  on  the  Federal  level  as  well 

Many  of  the  problems  with  the  Pell  Grant  Pn^ram  could  be  alle- 
viated if  the  awards  were  sensitive  to  the  cost  of  the  institution.  By 
altering  the  Pell  grant  cost  allowance  in  this  manner,  the  subcom- 
tnittee  would  provide  low-income  students  with  expanded  access  to 
all  institutions  of  higher  education  without  linfairly  burdening  any 
sector  of  post  secondary  education. 

The  problems  with  the  Pell  Grant  Program  which  I  have  just  de- 
scribed take  on  added  significance  in  light  of  the  new  formula  for 
appropriating  college  work-study  and  I  might  ad4  the- institutional 
grant  prc^ams.  .  # 

As  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  under  the  new  formula  collie 
work^tudy  money  is  distributed  on  the  basis  of  Pell  grant  and  GSL 
awards  made  to  the  students  at  the  institutions  the  previous  year. 

Now  if  the  increased  cost  allowance  in  the  Pell  Grant  Program 
indeed  causes  a  shift  in  dollars  for  the  public  sector,  independent 
colleges,  and  universities  will  be  able  to  maintain  past  levels  of 
work-study  funds  only  if  the  number  of  GSL's  mcreases  on  that 
campus. 

Even  with  the  ho^-harmless  provision,  it  is  conceivable  that  in- 
dependent institutions  could  be  confronted  vsdth  a  lO-percent  reduc- 
tion in  work-study  fuiids.  Faced  with  these  reductions,  MAP(^ 
feare  that_  thesa)|,(jplleges  will  be  much  more  hesitant  to  grant  stu- 
dents institutional  aid  if  there  is  even  a  remotebossibiliW  that  he 
or  she  could  .qualify  for  a  GSL.  The  end  result,  as>e  have  heard  so 
much  today,  is  increased  student  indebtedness  a^d  all  the  problems 
that  entails,  ...  ^ 
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In  the  area  of -th^  !mstii(Utional  kdl^H^CT^        W,.apj)lau<r  tiie,> 
chairnian's.-4esire  to  simplify  those  pi^c^^a^  i  and  dlloW.  for  more 
flexibility  on  the  campus  level,  in  principleV ;'  ^  ;  '     r  '  . 

'  We  are  conSmed*  ..however,  tk^i.  t|>e^\fettpplemen^  ;ediic^tional 


rieductiohsaf  tfiey.a^e  combined  uM'jme  feitoci  grajit.  .  | «.:^i„. 

The  ei\Ornious  cost  in  the  P^ll^X^rant  Prograito  frorfi^  $^.f.bilhon 
to  a  minitouita  of  $5  billion-  under-'thi^;  esntitlement  provisidh,  com- 
bined with  a  potential  $20i>billip!Q  budger  deficit  which  |he  CBO 
has  projected  for  fiscal  yeat'  lSSSr^ve' believe  riiiake  th^.  institutions 
block  grant  proposal  ihe  mpet^lil^fely  candidate,  fpr  budget  .cuts  in 
title „IV."  ■  •  v.,/'^- 

MAPCS  believes  it,would  b«^^ia  tragedy  for  Congress  tp  attempt  to 
|und  the  increas^  jP^l,. grant  propose  by.  shifting  funds  from  the 
4:^piis-based  prc^a&a  oriSSlG-,  '  '  s. 

We  are, also,  disturbed  about  the  proposal  to  allow  NDSLs  ai^ 
GSL's  to -flaat  under  the  interest  rate  for  Treasury .  bpis.  CQPTJT 
has  already -infottt^ed  the  subcommittee  pf  its  c^'eenvs  on  this 
matter, 'but  I  Wish  to  emphasize  that  OSL's  play  ,a:  vjtal  role  in 
many  students"  ability  to  attend  independent  colleges. 

By  making  .it  impossible  for  studen^  identify  how  muph  debt 
they  are  accumulating  imtil  they  btegi^  j^payment,  we  fealf  the 
plan ''creates  another  disincentive  for  stud&ats  to  attend  independ- 
ent universities.  '    ,  T, 

MAPCS  enthusiastically  supports  extending  the  needs  test  to  all 
students  who  apply  for  GSL's  in  order  to  assure  that  the  Federal 
•dollars  reach  the  most  deserving  students. 

We  are  somewhat  dismayed,  however,  by  the  new  gross  family 
income  eligibility  gap.  '  » 

If  the  needs  test  detenwines-that  a  student  whose  gross  family 
income  elceeds  $65,000.  is  still  deserving  of  the  award,  it  seems 
somewhat  unfair  to  penalize  that  student  because  of  an  ^bitrary 
income  cap.  ,^  . 

The  new  income  cap  ignores  any  p<»sible  extenuatmg  circum- 
stances a  student  may  face,  such  extraordinary  health  costs  or  nu- 
merous family  members  attending  college  simultaneously,  and  y/e 
fear  it  could  deprive  qualified  students  of  necessary  financial  assist- 
ance. 

MAPCS  views  House  Resolution  5240  as  a  positive  first  step  m 
dealing  with  many  of  the  problems  associated  with  the  current  ad- 
ministration Q^>title  IV.  We  hope  the  subcommittee  will  note  our 

concern^.  ,  ,  .   .  x 

,  MAPCS  would  like  to  also  formally  express  our  appreciation  to 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  who  have  traveled  to  Minnesota 
today  for  these  hearings,  and  Representative  Penny  in  particular. 
'  During  his  tenure  in  the  Minn^ta  Legislature,  Representative 
Penny  was  responsible  for  every  piece  of  legislation  which  con- 
cerned the  financial  needs  of  college  students.  We  are  pleased  to 
find  that  his  office  continues  to  articulate  the  students'  concerns  on 
the  Federal  level  as  well. 

Thank  you  very  much.  "  - 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

[Prep^ed  statement  of  Jeff  Halloin  follows:] 
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P&EPARKD  StaTKMX^  OF  J»T  HaUuOIK,  PrKWDKNT,  MlNNKSC^TA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
^  PRIVATK  COLUCGE  StUOKNTS 

"^y  name  Jeff  Halloin  and  1  am  a  student  at  SI.  Olaf  College  in  Korthfield, 
Minnesota.  I  currently  serve  as  the  President  of  MAPCS,  the  Minnesota  Association 
of  Private  College  Students.  Originally  fonned  by  six  student  government  presidents 
m  the  early  1970s,  MAPCS  today  represents  the  interests  of  more  than  30,000  stu- 
denU  at  Minnesota's  17  independent  colleges  and  univemties.  We  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity'to  comment  on  RR.  5240  this  afternoon. 

should?note!  at  the  outset  that  MAPCS  is  affiliated  with  the  Nationil  Coalition 
of  Ini^ependent  Collie  and  University  Students,  or  COPUS.  Because  Mi^PCS  sihares 
S^^i^^Ir^n^^™,^^^  (X)PUS  noted  in  testimony  before  this  subcommittee  on 
March 'zT,  1984,  I  will  cojifine  myself  today  to  comments  about  the  impact  of  pro- 
posed changes  in  Title  IV  programs  on  Minnawtsf  colltsgr  students, 

^  progmms,  MAPCS  shares  the  concern  that  incraasmg  the  maxi- 

mum Pell  Grant  from  $1,900  to  |3,000  «)uld  potentially  create  a  significant  shift  of 
dollars  away  from  independent  institutions,  Eveirwith  the  75  percent  cost  allowance 
provision  which  has  been  included  in  the  i^ri»lation,  MAPCS  feai*  that  the  ability 
of  private  collies  to  attract  low  income  wUI  be  severely  undermined.  We  believe 
that  the  Fell  Grant  provisions  will  allow  many  of  Minne^ta's  less  expensive  com- 
mumty  cqll^ea  or  state  universities  to  offer  finandal  aid  packages  which  cover 
nearly  100  percent  of  students'  costs.  Indepemfent  «)ll^:e#,  however,  must  ^ill  offer 
students  Joans  or  work-study  pbs  as  a  ms^r  component  of  low  income  studenU*  fi- 
nancial aid  packages,  €iven  the  choice  between  incieased  indebtedness  virtual- 
ly coat  fiee  education,  we  have  no  doubt  that  most  students  will  chocee  the  - later- 
Like  the  Federal^Govemment,  fmancial  aid  invgrams  in  Minoeeota  are  dewgned 
to  provide  ^'acceM  and  ''choicS"  in  poatseoondaiy  education  for  Jow  and  mi^e 
^iV^t®  students.  The  state  has  also  reco^poixe^,  however,  that  student*  attending 
AVn^s.  Community  CoU^es,  State  Universities  or  the  Univemity  of  Minne«^ 
have  approximately  half  of  tt^eir  educational  costs  subsidixad  by  institutional  oper- 
ating  cost^ appropriations.  For  example,  in  FY  1983  ih&  instructional  coat  of  educat- 
ing a  student  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  was  nearly  identical  to  that  of  inde- 
pendent colleges— $8,999;  however,  University  tutition  and  fees  reflect  only  46  per^ 
cent  of  this  cost.  Because  of  this  disparity  in  infe^tutional  subsidy,  the  Miineeota 
Higher  Education  Coordinating  Board  recognized  in  1983  that  ^'differing  levels  of  in- 
stitutional subsidy  will  have  to  be  oSset  by  differing  levels  of  direct  student  ai4*'  if 
the  goals  of  aoce»B  and  choice  %re  to  be  realized. 
If  the  subcommittee  is  truly  cqncemed  about  low  income  students*  access  to  inde- 

gendent  institutions,  MAPCS  recommends  that  this  philosophy  be  employed  on  the 
ederal  level  as  well.  Many  of  the  prc*Iems  with  the  Pell  Grsjlit  program  could  be 
^eviated  if  the  awards  were  sensitive  to  the  costs  of  the  institution.  By  altering  the 
Pell  Grant  cost  -allowance  in  Uiis  mannAr,  the  subconunittee  would  provicte  low 
ma)me  studenU  with  expanded  aocaas  to  all  institutions  of  higber  education,  with- 
out imfairly  burdening  any  sector  of  postsea)ndary  education. 

The  pn^lems  with  the  Pell  Gj;ant  program  which  I  have  just  described  take  ' on 
added  significance  in  light  of  the  new  formula  for  appropriating  College  Work 
Study.  As  the  subcommittee  is  aware,  und^ir  the  new  formula  Col^  Work  Study^ 
monies  would  be  distributed  on  the  bs^of  Pell  Gmit  and  GSL  awanJs  mads  W 
students  at  that  institution  the  previous  y«9ur.  If  tl^  increased  cost  allowance  in  the 
Pell.Grant  program  indeed  causae  a  rfuft4n*ddlaii  to  the  pt*lic  sector,  independent 
colleges  and  universities  will  be  able  to  maintain  past  levels  of  Work  Study  funds 
only  if  their  number  of  GSL's  increase.  Even  with  the  hold  harmless  proviwon;  it  is 
conceivable  that  independent  institutions  could  be  confronted  wiUi  a  ten  percent  re- 
duction in  work  study  funds.  Paced  with  these  reductions,  MAPCS  feara  limt  these 
collies  will  be  much  more  hesitant  to  grant  students  institiitional  aid  if  there  is  a 
possibility  that  he  or  she  oquld  qualify  for  a  GSL  The  result  is  incrtased  student 
ind^tedneas. 

In  the  area  of  institutional  block  gi^ts,  we  applaud  the  Chairman's  d^ire  to  sim- 
plify these  programs  and  allow  for  more  flexibility  at  the  cainpus  level.  We  are  con^ 
wrned  however^  that  the  Supplemental  Education  OMortunity  Grant  (SJXXJ),  State 
St!udent  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG),  and  the  National  Direct  $ttt<fcnt  Loan  (NDSL)  pro- 
grams will  be  particularly  vulner^Ie  to  cost  miuctions  if  they  are  ^onAined  into 
one  block  grant.  The  enormous  cost  increases  in  the  Pell  Grant  program  (from  $^8 
bilhon  to  a  minimum  of  |6.0  billion)  combined  with  pc^ntial  ^00  billion  budget 
deficits  which  the  CBO  has  pn^iected  ,FY  1985,  we  believe  make  the  institutional 
block  grant  proposal  the  most  likely  candidate  for  i^idget  cuts  in  Title  IV.  MAPCS 
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believes  it  would  be  a  tragedy  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  fund  the  increaied  Pell 
Grant  proposal  by  shifting  funds  from  the  campus  based  prograros  or  SSIG. 
,  We  arc  also  disturbed  about  the  proposal  to  allow  NDSL's  aad  GSL'g  to  float 
under  the  interest  rate  for  Treasury  Bills,  COPUS  has  already  informed  the  sub- 
committee of  its  concerns  on  this  matter,  but  1  wish  to  emphasize  that  GSVb  play  a 
vital  role  in  many  students'  ability  to  attend  independent  colleges.  By  making  it  im- 
possible  for  atudent^^to  identify  how  much  debt  they  have  accumulated  until  they 
begin  repayment,  we  fear  the  plan  creates  ginc^her  disincentive  for  students^ to 
attend  iiidfependent  universities. 

MAPCS  enthusiastically  supports  extending  the  ''needs"  t^t  to  all  students  who 
apply  for  GgL's  in  order  to  a^re  that  federai  dollars  reach  the  most  d^rving  stu- 
dents. We  are  somewhat  dismayed,  howeyer,  by  the  new  gross  family  income  elig^- 
bUity  cap.  If  the  "needs*'  test  determines  that  a  student  whose  gross  family  income* 
&ceeds  $65,000  is  still  deserving  of  the  award,"  it  seems  somewhat  linfait  to  penalize 
thaf  student  because  of  an  arbitrary  income  cap.  Hie  new  income  cap  ignores  any 
poesible  xjxtenuating  circuni^tances  a  student  may  face,** such  as  extraordinary 
health  costs  or  numerous  family  members  attending  coll^  simultajieously,  and 
could  deprive  qualified  studenta  of  necessary  financial  assistance. 

MAI\:S  views  H.R.  5240  as  a  positive  first  step  iji  dealing  with  many  of  the  prob* 
lems  associated  with  the  current  admimstration  of  Titie  IV,  We  hope  the  subcom- 
mittee will  note  our  concerns. 

MAPCS  would  also  like  to.  formally  express  our  appreciation  to  the' loaerabers  of 
the  subcommittee  who  h^ve  traveled  to  Minnesota  today  for  the«ke  hearings,  and 
Representative  Penny  in  particular.  During  his  tenure  in  the  Minnesota  Legislature 
Representative  Penny  was  responsibile  for  every  piece  of  legislation  which  con- 
cerned the  financial  needs  of  collie  students.  We  are  pleased  to  find  that  his  ofTice 
cotitinues  to  articulate  students'  conderos  on  th6  federal  leveL  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  STEPHANIE  WALKER,  PRESIDENT,  MANKATO 
STATE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION,  AND  MEMBER,  MINNESOTA 
STATE  UNIVERSITY  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION,  ACCOMPANIEtt  BY 
EDUARftp  WOLLE,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  MSUSA;  AND  BRAD 
AHbNDT,  PRESIDENT,  WINONA  STATE  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 

Ms.  V^ALKKR.  My  name  is  Stephanie  Walker.  I  am  president  of 
the  Mankato  State  Student  Association  and  also  a  member  of  Min- 
nesota State  University  Student  Association  Presidents  Council.  ^ 

On  my  left  is,  Eduardo  WoUe.  He  is  the  executive  director  of 
MSUSA,  and  next  to  him  is»  Brad  Amdt,  the  president  of  V^inona 
State  Student  Association. 

Jj4r.  Penny  and  Mr.  Gunderson,  my  name  is  Stephanie  Walker.  I 
am  president  of  the  Mankato  State  University  Student  Association 
and  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  State  University  Student  Associa- 
tion of  which  Mr.  Penny  was  a  member  and  chief  lobbyist. 

My  Ecesentation  today  is  oil  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  State  Stu- 
dent Coalition,  which  consists  of  the  Minnesota  Student  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  the  Minn^ta  Area  Vocation-. 
al->and  Technical  Student  Association,  the  Minnesota  Community! 
College  Student  Association  and  our  association,  MSUSA. 

These  combined  student  groups  represent  well  over  100,000  stu- 
dents in  the  State.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  testify. 
'  Since  we  received  the  bill  only  yesterday,  we  ask  that  you  allow 
us  to  comment  exterisively  in  writing  at  a  later  date^ 
'  Mr.  Penny.  That  will  be  just  fine.  % 

Ms.  Walkkr,  We  would  particularly  like  to  thank  Mr.  Penny's 
staff,  especially  Pam  Wheelock,  for  seijding  us  a  copy  of  the  bill. 

We  are  concerned  that  the  subcommittee  is  moving  rather  quick- 
ly on  what  to  us  is  a  major  policy  bMl  and  in  any  scramble  in  poli- 
tics those  who  can  reap  the  Deneflts  of  a  well  organized  and  sound 
policy  are  the  ones  who  could  get  hurt. 
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Students  want  %e  b^t  policy  in  higher  education  they  can  get,  * 
We  expect  it  and  the  voters  expect  it.  H.R  5240  arid  the  sc^-amble 
around  it  does  not  provide  sound  policy  or  offer  consistenpy  to  pro- 
grams many  students  live  by  in  college. 

Some  specific  areas  of  conce^fa  that  v^^e  feel  must  be  changed  if 
the  Higher  Education  Act  is  to  continue  to  serve^minority  ai\d  low- 
income  students  in  the  manner  it  hais  in  the  past  are  independent 
student  definition,  campus-based  block  grants,  insurance  premiimis 
for  guaranteed  student  loans,  lialf-cc^t  limitations  and  loan  consoli-^ 
dation  provisions. 

We  were  surprised  and  somewhat  dismayed  ^t  the  recommended 
independent  student  definition  in  H.R.  5240,  The  requirements  that 
a  student  be  24  years  of  age  or  have  to  prove  $2,700  in  income  are 
botR  overly  stringent  and  an  administrative  nightoiare. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  testimony  before  this  subcomS^ttee  last  Octo- 
ber, witness  after  witness  specifically  stated  that  after  exhaustive 
reviews  of  existing  data  no  or  very  little  abuse  could  be  found  in 
the  independent  student  status.  At- those  hearings  no  one  suggested 
that  the  Pell  Grant  Program  should  adopt  these  standards. 

In  fact,  representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education 
Assistance  Association  [PHEAA],  who  have  these  standards  in. 
efffect  in  their  State,  recommended,  and  I  quote,  "it  may  not  be 
wise  to  use  these  standards  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program;  cost'cav- 
ings  would  be  minimal  and  the  administrative  cc^ts  would  probably 
pbe  high/'  , 
\  At  thai  hearing,  it  was  further  highlighted  by  witnesses  from 
ACT  and  the  college  board  and  the  National  Coalition  on  Student 
Aid  that  the  types  of  student  who  claims  independent  status  at  an 
early  age/ such  as  under  22,  is  most  Ukely  tip  be  very  low  income 
and  minority.  . 

I  would  further  submit,  Mr;  Chairman,  that  the  low-income  mi- 
nority students  are  very  likely  tq  live  on  considerably  less  than 
$4,700  ^  year  and  are  ^ually  likely  not  to  have  proof  of  what 
income  may  exist.  ,4 

Mark  Hefron,  assistant  vice  pr^ident  for  ACT,  has  a  favorite  an- 
ecdotal story  that  goes  like  this. 

While  he  was  a  financial  aid  admmiBtrator  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  which  did  demand  that  students  claiming  independence 
show  proof  of  income,  he  would  have  students  come  into  his  office 
from  a:  vari^ety  gf  minority  backgrounds.     ,   ^  

He  and  his  colleagues  didn't  realize,  however,  that  statistical  and 
logical  middle-class  standards  did  not  apply  to  these  students.  They 
would  consistently  find  oriental  families  of  four  to  five  children 
with  incomes  of  $5,000  ti)  $6,000.  ^ 

Logic  would  dictate,  and  existing  law  would  allow,  that  thtsse 
familie3  would  not  have  and  in  fact  could  not  contribute  financially 
to  a  child's  postseconda^  education.  However,  these  same  families 
consistently  came  up  with  $400  to  $500  a  year  for  their  children. 

Similarly,  when  he  dealt  with  independefht  migrant  students, 
th^  could  show  very  little  income,  yet  they  managed  to.provide  for  . 
themselves,  and  even  help  their  faniilies.  In  their  case,  simple  proof 
that  they  were  registered  with  the  Migrant  Councii  was  sufficient 
proof  for  the  university  that  they  were  independent  students. 
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A  set  Federal  standaixi  such  as  that  in  H.R.  5240  would  preclude- 
the  ability  of  those  migrant  'students  to  prove  mdependent  status- 
and  therefore  would  denv  them  a  poetsecondary  education.  .  - 

Discretion  mtist  be  allowed  to  campuses  if  Federal  student  aid 
programs  are  to  work  effectively.  • 

Another  provision  of\H.R.  5240  dealing  with  mdependent  stu- 
dents is  the  question  of  acceseibility  to  loan  money.  .  ^  , 

The  1980  amendment  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  provided 
access  to  specific  amounts  to  these  students.  The  1981  technical 
amendments  cut  back  those  limits.  H.K.  5240 'cuts  access  to  the 
PLUS  program  and  provides  no  higher  loans  to  these  students.  - 

Mr.  Simon  has  been  a  friend  to  the  students  in  the  past.  Provi- 
sions like  these  seem  to  us  to  make  this  an  antistudent  piece  of  leg- 
islatibn.  Why  should  these  students  "be  penalized  simply  because 
they  are  independent?  ,  «  ,      ,     ,  , 

While  my  previous  statement^  asked  for  campus  discret\on  m  the 
.student  aid  prc^anjs,  the  carnpus-based  block  grant  is  simply  not 
the  right  approach.  . 

At  this  point  in  time,  to  our  knowledge,  the  subcommittee  has 
not  done  any  research  to  determine  the  impact  of  changing  the«ex- 
isting  programs.  There  is  an'old  adage  which  legislators  often  use, 
especifdlywhen  students  approach  them  with  ideas  to  change  rela- 
tionships between  colleges  and  students— if  it  ain't  broke,  don  t  fix 

it,  ■  •  ■  ■  ■  * .  ■•  '  . 

s.-^  Mr.  Chairman,  the  campus-based  program  ain't  broke.  Quite  to 
the  contrary,  they  have  served  millions  of  students  very  weU. 

Anottiier  concerji  we  have  in*  regard  to  the  campus  block  g^t- 
concerns  what  funding  levels  will  be  possible  if  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram became  an  entitlement,  although  we  would  like  to  See  it  as 
an  entitlement.  * 

It  is  unrealistic  that  both  a  GSL  entitlement  and  Pell  grant  enti- 
tlement could  be  funded  and  that  there  would  be  money  left  over 
for  other  student  aid  programs.         ,  •  . 

Under  its  current  design,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  student  aid  pro- 
posals appear  to  be  a  promise  that  can  i*ver  be  kept. 

We  are  disheartened  that  Chairman  ^imen  has  decided  to  ignore 
the  many  recommendations  that  the  insurance- premiums  paid  by 
students  in  the  GSL  Program  should  be  elhnifiated. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  current  law,  all  guaranty  agencies 
receive  100  percent  reinsurance  on  defaulted  loans.  Therefore,^ 
the  NaticHial  Commission,  on  Student  Financial  Assiitance  cohcliid- 
ed,  there  is  no  need  for  that.charge  to  students.  <  ^ 

This  leads  us  to  a  broader  concern  that  is  directed  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  Simon  biU.  We  have  been  told  by  Washmgton  staff  that 
H.K.  5240  if  enacted  as  proposed  would  add  approximately  $4,5  bil- 
lion to  the  current  funding  levels  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. , 

We  find  it.^tremely  disappointing  that  at  every  turn,  even  wiUi 
this  almost  lOO  percent  in  funding,  student  eligibility  for  aid  is  di- 
minished or  eliminated,  student  fees  remain  constant  or  are  in- 
creased even  in  the  face  of  recommendations  that  they  be  eliminat- 
ed, and  the  costs  to  the  students  are  considerably  raised  in  the  GSL 
and  NDSL  programs.  ,  ^, 

We  do  not  understand  why  more  money  is  being  spent  but  fe' 
students  will  be  eligible  and  will  receive  fewer  dollars. 
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Consistent  with  the  concept  that  a  student  should  receive  the  full 
amount  of  the  grant  for  which  he  is  eligible,  the  present  half^<!06t 
limitation  should  be  removed. 

As  the  Carnegie  Council  lias  emphasized  in  the  i^t,  this  provi- 
sion is  inconsistent  with  the  Pell  grant  objective  of  ensuring  equali- 
ty of  opportunity.  It  reduces  the  grant  for  n^y  students  attending 
low  tuition  institutions,  but  does  not  af&ct  eligible  students  attend- 
ing higher  priced  institutions. 

This  penalty  for  choosing  low-tuition  prc^ams  does  not  consti- 
tute equity  tp  needy  students.  , 

Some  fears  were  raised  at  a  recent  hearing  of  this  subcommittee 
that  raising  the  limits  to  75  percent  would  iuiversely  affect  stu- 
' '      dents  at  higher  priced  institutions. 
^  We  fmd  no  grounds  for  this  concern  or  for  removing  the  half-cost- 

provision  if  balanced  steps  are  taken  to  provide  not  only  student 
access,  to  postsecondary  education  but  student  choice  among  public 
-        and  private  institutions.  - 

We  view  strengthening  of  the  SEOG  Program  as  the  means  of 
providing  this  critical  element  of  choice  and  therefoi-e  an  essential 
companion  to  our  recommendation  for  clarifying  the  role  of  Pell 
grants  as  providing  student  acc^. 

It  is  important  fo  recognize  that  many  private  institutions  are 
facing  serious  financial  difficulties.  However,  appropriate  measures 
to  sustain  them  should  not  penalize  students  in  the  public  sector, 
either  through  mcreasing  tuition  or  artificially  the  amount  ^of  aid 
available  to  thc^  attending  low-priced  institutions  as  is  perceived 
by  many  of  pur  students  here  in  Minnesota. 

Our  final  area  of  concern  as  outlined  above  is  the.  Loan  Consoli- 
dation Program.  Again  report  after  report  has  indicated  that  stu- 
dents are  in  dire  of  a  reasonable  Loan  Consolidation  Prc^am. 
What  is  being  prop<»ed  is,  not  reasonable. "  .  • 

It  is  ironic  that  in  1984,  when  the  T-bill  rates  are  9.2  percent,  the 
recommendations  for  loan  consolidation  are  far  more  stringent 
than  they  were  in  1980  when  T-bill  rates  were  14  percent. 

Recent  statistics  from  Sallie  Mae  and  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion ijidicates 'tliat  there  is  a  new  class  of  defaulter  developing. 
They, are  tl^  students  who  cannot  make  monthly  repayments  be- 
cause the  i-ate  is  simply  too  high, 
o  Tiie  provisionsiin  H.R.  5240  do  not  provide  adequate  relief.  We 
encourage  the  subamimittee  to'retura  to  the  1980  ItKm  consolida- 
tion requirements.  *^ 

Once  agaiii  we  are  sorry  we  were  not  able  at  this  timid  to  present 
a  full  antilysis  of  H.R.  5240,  and  we  hope  this  subconftiittee  will 
exercise  some  restraint  in  approaching  the  reauthorization  of  thi 
Higher  Education  Act.  '  . 

Thank  you  foR  your  time.  '  . 

Mr.  P^NNY.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  . 
, '  [Prepar^  statement  of  Stephanie  Wjj^jcer  follows:]  . 

Prspahiu)  Statkmknt  of  Stsphanik  Walxsr,  Prssibknt,  Mankato  State 
UNivtRsiTv  SnjDKNT  Association  * 

Mr,  Penny  and  Mr  '  Gunderson,  my  name  is  Stephaniie  Walker.  I  am  pr^ideut  of 
the  Mankato  State  UaivSreity  Student  AsspdatioH  and  a  inemfaer  of  the  Minnesota 
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State  Umvem^  Student  Awc^ation,  of  which  Mr.  Penny  was  n  member  and  chief 
lobbyist. 

My  pmeiuentatiou  today  hi  on  behalf  of  the  Minnesota  State  Student  Coalition 
which  consists  of  the  Minnesota  Student  Aseociation  of  the  Univenuty  of  Minnesota, 
the  Minnesota  Area  Vocational  Technical  Sttident  As«ociataon7  the  MlnnetAota  Com- 
munity  CoU^e  Student  A^ociation  and  our  aaeociation  MSUSA.  These  cx)mbined 
grcftips  repreg^nt  weU  over  100,000  studenU  in  the  Sta^^  _^ 

Since  we  received  this  bill  only  yesterday,  we  ask  that  you  allow  us  to  conmient 
extensively  in  writing  at  a  later  date.  We  would  particularly  like  to  thauk  .Mr. 
Penny's  staff,  specially  Pam  Wheelock,  for  sending  us  a  copy  of  the  bill/ 

We  are  concerned  that  the  subcommittee, /is  moving  rather  quickly  on  what  to  us 
is  a  major  policy  bill.  In  any  scramble  in  politics^  those  who  could  reap  the  benefits 
of  a  well  ox^anized  and  sound  policy  are  the  ones  who  could  hurt.  Students  want 
the  beet  policy  in  higher  education  they  can  get.  We  expec^  it  and  the  vc^rs  expect 
it.  H.R>  5240  and  the  3cramble  around  it  does  not  provi^  sound  policy  or  offer  cour 
siitency  to  pro«grams  many  students  live  by  in  coll€i:e- 

Some  specific  areas  of  ccsicern  that  we  feel  must  be  dianged  if  the  Higher  Educa* 
tion  Act  i9  to  continue  to  serve  minority  and  low  income  stuctents  in  ti^  manner  it 
has  in  ^e  past  are: 

.  "^depenoent  student  definition,  campus  based  blodt^  graSts,  inmirance  preminums 
for  guaranteed  student  loans,  half  cost  limitations,  and  loan  consolidid:ion  provi- 

..  ''siomk  ■ 

INmtPKNBKNT  STUDKm  - 

We  were  surprised  and  somewhat  dismayed  at  the  recommended  independent  stu- 
dent definition  in  H.R,  5240.  The  requirenM?n^  that  a  student  be  24  y^rs  c^age  or 
have  to  prove^,709  in  in^me  i$  boUt  overly  stringent  and  an  administrative  night 
mare.  3Mr.  Chainnan.  in  testimony  before  tins  subi^mnuttee  last  Octc^er,  witnees 
after  witness  specifically  stated  that  after  exhaustive  reviews  of  existing  data,  no  or 
very  little  abuse  could  be  foUnd  in  the  independent  student  status.  At  those  lut- 
ings, no  one  suggested  that  the  Pell  Grant  rrc^am  should  adopt  these  standards^ 
In  fact,  representatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Higher  Education  Assistance  Associi^ 
tion  [PHEAA],  who  have  these  standards  in  aflfiact  in  their  State,  recommended,  ariffv 
i  I  quote:  'It  may  not  be  wise  to  use  these  standards  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program.  Cost 
Csavings  would  be  minimal  ^d  the  administrative  cost  would  prdbably  b6  high/' 

At  that  hearing  it  was  further  highlighted  by  witnesses  from  act  and  the  collie 
board  and  the  National  Coalition  on  Student  Aid  that  tl^  types  of  student  who 
claims  independent  status  at  an  early  ajje;  that  is  under  22,  is  most  likely  to  be  very 
low  income  and  minority.  I  would  further  submit^  Mr.  Chiurman,  that  these  low 
income  minority  students  are  very  likely  to  live  on  comiderably  lees  than  ^,^Q0  a 
vear  and  are  equally  likely  not  to  have  proof  of  what  income  may  edst  Mark 
Hefron,  assistant  vice  presment  for  ACT  has  a  favorite  atvecdotal  utory  that  goes 
like  this:  . 

When  he  was  a  financiai  aid  administrator  at  the  Univejsity  of  Colorador-which 
did  demand  that  students  claiming  independence  show  proof  of  income — he  would 
have^tudeuts  come  into  his  office  from  a  variety  of  minority  backgtoimds.  He  and 
his  colleagues  soon  realized,  however,  that  statistics  and  logical  middle  class  stand-* 
ards  did  not  apply  to  these  students.  They  would  consistently  find  Oriental  families 
of '4  to  5  children  .with  income  of  $5^000  to  $6,Q00^Logic  would.dii^te  and.existing. 
law  Would  aljow  that  these  families  would  not  have  and  in  fact  could  not  contribute 
financially  to  a  child's  poet  secondary  education-  However,  these  same  families  con- 
sistently came  up^OO  to  $600  a  year  for  their  children.  Similarly,  wl^n  he  dealt 
with  independent  migrant  students,  they  could  show  very  little  income.  Yet  they 
managed  to  provide  for  themselves  and  even  helped  their  familieii.  In  their  c^, 
i^ple  proof  that  they^ere  registered  with  the  migrant  council  was  sufficient  proof 
.  for  the  universky  tMt  they  were  independent  studen  ' 

A  set  Federal  standard  such  as  that  in        5240  would  preclude  the  ability  of 
those  migrant  students  to  prove  independent  status  and  therefore  woiild  deny  tnem 
a  pcstsecondary  education.  Discretion  must  be  allowed  to  campuses  if  Federal 
dent  aid  programs  are  to  work  effectively.  ^ 

Another  provision  of  H.H.  5240  dealing  with  independent  students  is  the  question 
of  accessability  to  loan  money.  The  1980  Amendments  to  the  Higher  Education  Act 
/^provided  access  to  specific  amdunts  to  th^  students.  The  1981  technical  amend* 
ments  cut  back  those  limits;  H.H.  5240  cuts  access  to  the  plus  program  and  provides 
(u.  no  higher  loans  to  these  ^tudents^  Mr.  Simon  has  been  a  frie^  to  ^udents  in  the 

o    ;  >  \      '         .  '  . 
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pa**t.  I^visions  like  the«e  seerp  to  u*  to  make  this.au  antistudent  piece  of  legisla- 
I     tion.  Why  should  these  students  be  pexialized  simply  because  they  are  independent? 

^  CAMPUS  EU)CK  GKA^ 

While  my  previous  statement  aafced  for  can^pus  discretion  in  the  studend  aid  pro- 
grams, the  campus  based  block  grant  ijs  simply  not  the  right  approach.  At  this  point 
in  time  to  our  knowledge  the  subcommittee  mis  not  done  any  Yesearch  to  determine 
the  impact  of  changing  the  existing  prograros:  There-is  an  old  adage  which"  legisla- 
tors often  use  ospeciaily^wheit  students  approach  them  with  ideas  to  dbange  rela- 
tion&hips  between  colleges  and  students:  If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it.  Mr,  Chairman, 
the  campus  based  programs  "aip't  broke/'  Quite  to  the  coutraiy,  they  have  served 
millions  of  students  very  well..^    •  .  ^  , 

•  ;  Another  concern  we  have  in  r^ard  to  the  cammfc  block  grant  concerns  what 
.  funding  levels  will  be  possible  if  the  Pell  Grant  PioiramlJbocaroe  an  entitlement, 
although  we  would  like  to  see  it  as  entitlement,  it  is  unrealistic  that  both  a  GSL 
entitlement  and  Pell  Grant  entitlement  could  be  funded  and  that  there  would  be 
money  Jpft  over  for  other  student  aid  programs.  Under  its  current  design,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  they  student  aid  proposals  appear  to  be  a  promise  that  can  never  be 
kept,     >  s 

mSUSANCB  PESUXUMS 

We  are  disheartened  ^t  Chairman  Sunon  h^  decided  to  ignore  the  many  recom- 
mendations that  the  insurance  premiums  paid  by  students  in'  the  GSL  projgfram 
should  be  eliminate.  Under  the  provisions  of  current  law,  all  guarantee  agencies 

/  receive  100  percent  reinsurance  on  defaults  loans,  Thef«for»,  as  a  national  Commis- 
sion  on  student  financial  aiwistance  concluded,  there  is  no  need  for  that  charge  to 

'    >  students,  /  • 

This  leads  us  to  a  broader  concern  tljat  is  dinected  fo  the  philoeophy  of  the  Simon 
bill-  We  have  been  told  by  Washington  staff  that  liR  6240,  if  enacted,  as  proposed, 
would  add  approximately  $4.5  billion  to  the  current  funding  levds  of  th&  Higher 
Edtication  Act.  We  fmd  it  extremely  disappointing?  that  at  every  turn,  even  with 
.  this  almost  100  percent  in  funding,  student  eligibility  for  aid  is  dimi|ished  or  elimi- 
nate, student  fees  remain  constant  or  are  increased  even  in  the  fac^f  recommen- 
dations that  they  be  eliminated  and  the  cost  to  the  student  are  considerably  raised 
in  the  GSL  and  NDSL  programs.  We  do  not  understand  why  more  money  is  being 
spent  but  fewer  students  will  \m  eligible  and  will  receive  fewer  dollars. 

MALT  COST  PKOVUaON 

/Consistent  witli  the  concept  that  a  student  would  receive 'the  full  amount  of  the 
gnuit  for  which  he  is  el^ble,  the  present  half  cost  limitation  should  be  removed.  As 
the  Carn^e  Council  has  emphasiied  in  the  past,  this  provision  is  inconsistent  with 
ti*Pell  Grant  objective  of  ensuring  ^Gkhty  of  opportunity:  It  reduces  the  grant  fbr 
needy  students  attending  low-tuition  institutions,  but  does  not  affect  eligible  stu- 
idents  attending  higher  priced  institutionis.  This  penalty  for  choosing  low-tultioya  pii>- 
grams  do^  not  constitutef  eqixity  to  needy  students.  .  ^ 

Some  fears  were  raised  at  a  recent  hearing  of  this  subcommittee  that  raising  the 
limit  to  75  percent  would  adversely  affect  students  at  higher  priced  institutions.  We 
fipd  no  grounds  for  this  concern  or  for  removing  the  half  cost  provision,  if  balanced 
steps  are  taken  to  provide  not  only  student  access  to  post  secondary  education,  but 
student  ohoics  am<mg  pui^ic  and  private  institutions.  We  viow  strengthenim  of  the 
SEOG  program  as  the  means  of  providing  this  critical  element  of  choif^,  aim  thei^ 
fore  an  essential  companion  to  our  recommendation  for  clarifying  the  role  of  Pell 
grants  as  providing  student  acc^.  r-  ^ 

It  is  impoftant  to  rec^^ize  that  many  private  institutions  aiie  facing  serious  fi- 
nanoial- difficultly  However,  appropriate  measures  to  sustain  tfiem  should  not  pe- 
nalize students^  in  tb^  public  sector,  eith^  through  increasing  tuition  or  artdficaily 
limiting  the  amount  of  aid  available  to  those  attending  low-priced  institutions,  as  is 
perceived  by  many  of  our  students  here  in  Minnesota- 

GSL 

Our  final  area  of  concern  as  outlined  above  is  the  loan  ^consolidation  program. 
Again,  report  after  report  has  indicated  that  students  are  in  dire  need  of  a  reasona- ' 
ble  loan  consolidation  prc^am.  What  is  being  proposed  is  not  reasonable.  It  is  ironic 
that  in  19S4  when  the  T-bill  rates  are      percent,  the  recommendations  for  loan 
consolidation  are  far  more  stringent  than  they  were  in  XSgO  when  T-bUJ  rataB  were 
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14  percent.  "R&xnt  statistics  from  Salli©  Mae  snd'the  tDepaxtment  of  Education  indi- 
cate that  thj^re  is  a  new  claas  of  defaulter  developing.  They  are  the  students  who 
csuitaot  ny&e  monthly  tepaymenta  because  the  rat^  !i»  simply  too  high.  The  provi- 
sions  iaMR.  SS40  do  not  provide  adequate  relief.  We  encourage  the  subconumttee  . 
td  retujm  to'the  1980  loan  cojisoUdation  requirement*.  • 

Onbfe  again,  we're  sorry  we  were  not  iable  th^t  this  time  to  present  a  fully  analysis 
of  WJk:  5240,  We  hope  the  subcommittee  will  exercise  swne  restraint  i^  approaching 
ti>«  Aantliorlg^tion  trfthe  Higher  Education  Act.  Th&nk  you  for  yow  tune/ 

-  Mr.  Penny.  Eduardo,  did  you  come  prepared  to  add  to  the  testi- 
mony? 

Mr.  WoLLK.  No.  Only  if  there  are  questions.  One  point  is  in  look- 
ing over  this^  I  tlxink  at  this  point  we  are  opposed  to  the  needs 
analysis  test  for  GSL.  ,  .  r 

Mr.  Penny.  Brad,  welcome  to  the  committee. 
'Mr.  Akndt.  Yes.  The  only  thing  that  I  would  like  to  »dd  is  that 
we  also  look  at— we  have  declining  enrollments  and  I  think  by 
having  a  24year  and  older  fqr  independent  student  status  it  takes 
awajff^sojCthe  students  that  are  under  that  age  which  may  affect< 
the#  ddisW  on  attending^  school,  so  I !  think  by  changing  that 
statuVo5*having  that  status  of  24  and  older  it  also  could  add  to  the 
problem  of  declining  enrollments.  t 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you  all,  first  of  all,  for  your  excellent  t^timo- 
ny  and  your  willingness  to  travel,  for  those  of  you  who  had  to 
travel,  to  be  with  us  here  today  and  to  give  us  a  student  perspec- 
tive  from  the  various  campuses  here  in  oui\  State.         ^      .  . 

Cstot  we  improve  the  student  loan  yrogr^mi  by  changing  signifi- 
cantly the  repayment  structure  that  now  eifists?  Are  there  propos- 
als that  you  would  make  to  make  our  repaj^ent  system  easier  for 
.  the  students  to  handle? 

Mr.  SiEPMANN.  There  are  sewral  things  that  I  feel  are  appropri- 
ate. One  is  the  extension  of  tfte  repayment  period.  Currently  the 
proposal  for  15  years  is  nice,  but  even  that  is  ^jmetimes  inadequate 
depending  upon  the  degree  of  loan  available  for  th(»e  who  have  in 
excess  of  $50,000  in  loam  and  sometimes  that  is  not  even  a  viable 
alternative  with  the  accumulation  of  interest. 

Another  aspect  that  might  help,  too,  in  the  repayment  is  to  de- 
crease the  "amount  of  loans  from  an  unmanj^eable  level  to  a  man- 
ageable leveTl  think  part  of  that  is  dependent  upon  the  school  and 
its  financial  counseling  and  that  varies  from  school  to  school. 
■  Another-aspect  of  it  is  to  increase  the  level,  of  yearly  limits  of 
GSL  and  cumulative  limits  of  GSL.  I  can't  stress  enough  how  much 
that  is  hurting  the  medical  school  and  postgraduate  ^education  in- 
that  the  yearly  limits  are  Way  too  low. 

Many  students  have  gone  through  college  working  their  way 
through  and  did  not  use  GSL  and  tbey  come  to  medical  school  arid 
are  unable  to  meet-— even  get  to  the  cumulative  limit  of  25,000  be- 
cause they're  taking  on  a  maximum  of  5,000  per  year. 

To  increase  the  yearly  limit  to  10,000  per  yep  postgraduate,  I 
feel. would  be  a  minimum  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  QSL  and^a 
cumulative  limit  of  a  minimum  of  40,000  would  not— I  feel  is  total- 
ly appropriate  at  this  stage. 

Mr.  Hajxoin.  We  are  somewhat  concerned  about  the  15-year 
period,  also,  and  here  1  would  refer  you  .  to  the  COPUS  testimony 
which  I  spoke  of  earlier.         ^  , 

» 
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If  I  recall  the  numbers  correctly,  by  moving  to  15  years  to  pay  off 
that  loan,  what  you've  4one  is  increase  the  amount  that  the  stu- 
dent has  to  pay  monthly,  I  believe  16  percent,  up  to  $261,^and  you 
can  check  those  figures. 

Obviously  that  presents  a  prt)blem  when  you  compact  the  time 
that  we  have  to  pay  back  those  loans. 

Separately,  I  believe  MAPCS  believe  that  there  seems  to  be 
over-reliance  on  the  student  loan  program  at  the  Federal  level. 
What  we  would  like  to  see  ideally  is  perhaps  to  expand  the  work- 
study  loails. 

I  think  we've  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  this  afternoon  that  sug- 
gests that  students  are  leaving  postsecondary  edlication  with  enor^ 
mous  debts  and  I  would  propose,  gentlemen,  that  wHen  you  leave 
college  with  $50,000  in  debts,  that  influences  your  decisions  for 
many  years  to  come,  in  terms  of  buying  a  hoi^se,  or  if  you  and  your 
spouse  both  have  those  loans  to  pay  oir,  it  is  going  to  be  extremely 
detrimental. 

That's  what  we  suggest  you  look  at.  Simply  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  that  students  can  borrow  helps  in  the  short  term, 
helps  them  get  the  education,  but  in  the  Ipng  term  we're  not  sure 
that  that's  the  proper  policy.  . 

Ms.  Walker.  If  you  don't  niind,  we  would  like  to  address  this  fur- 
ther in  our  analysis  of  the  bill  because  this  is  an  area  that  is  of 
high  concern  to  us.         •  c  ■ 

Mr.  WoLue.  One  point  is,  of  course,  the  gradiikte  students,  and 
this  is  something  that  has  concerned  us  since  we  are  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  University  of  Minnesota  students  also.  I  think»  their 
concern  would  be  with  large  numbers-  of  loans  and  I  th^k  we  will 
be  addressing  that  in  our  response  to  yoii  also. 

Mr.  Penny.  How  do  you  feel  the  changes  in  the  Minnesota  finan- 
cial aid  programs  has  affected  students  on  your  various  campuses? 

Are  you  finding  that  the  changes  worked  at  a  disadvantage  at 
high-cost  schools  as  opposed  to  the  public  institutions?  . 

Mr,  SiBTMANN.  This  isn't  reall}?  appropriate.  "  ' 

Mr.  Penny,  This  might  be  a  point  and  counterpoint. 

Mr.  Halloin,  I  don't  know  how  much  you  would  want  to  get  in- 
volved in  a  specific  point  and  counterpoint.  We've  taken  those  steps 
up  at  the  State  legislature  and  bent  their  ear  on  it. 

Briefly,  Fnl  sure  under  shared  responsibility,  as  it  was  put  into 
effect,  the  private  college  students  ended  up  responsible,  l^ing  re- 
sponsible, for  more  of  their  educational  costs  than  any  other  sector. 

If  I'm  hot  mistaken,  the  figure  was  61  percent  o/^  the  cost  that 
the  private  institution  students  were  actually  forced  to  bear  as  op- 
posed to  50  percent  in  those  other  areas. 

My  understanding  is  that  that  is  going  to  be  corrected.  It  was 
due  td'  a  cap  that  was  placed  on  it  and  I'm  not  sure  how  much 
more  needs  to  be  said  in  these  hearings  on  that  matter, 

I  think  what  you  may  want  to  coiisider,  though,  it  has  been  told 
to  me  now  by  a  cjjuple  of  individuals  that  all  ybu  might  be  doing  in 
granting  increased  help  granto  in  the  State  of  Minn^ta  is  ensur- 
ing that  the  Federal  Government  pays  a  lai^er  shai-e  of  the  actual 
moneys  going  to  students  than  the  State, 

I  mean  under  shared  responsibility  as  I  understand  it,  with  the 
limits  that  we*have  in  place,  the  numbers  of  financial  aid  moneys 
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goiug  to  students  are  going  to  be  pretty  much  the  same,  evep  with 
-  the  increases  in  the  Pell  CTant  git^^ 

The  difference  will  be  that  the  ra^o  of  the  State  moneys  involved  , 
*    in  the  package  will  be  1^» 

Now  I'm  not  sure  if  that  type  of  increase  then  is  goij^  to  help 
anyone.  That's  why  we.  would  rather  see  it  be  put  in  other  pro-  . 
grams.  .    -  . 

Ms.  Walkj£r.  As  far  as  our  students  are  concerned,  with  the  high 
tuition  increase  thst  we've  received  lately  the  financial  aid  doesn^t  . 
begin  to  cover  those  increases  so  the  difference  in  financial  aid  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota  hasn't  done  our  students  any^more  good- 

I  don't  know  how  much  more  you  want  to  go  into  it  here,  - 
'   Mt.  PkjMny.  How  can  we  best  calculate  a  cfifferential  between  on- 
campus  and  off-campus  living  costs?  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
constantly  a  problem  for  policymakers  and  whatever  definition  we 
arrive  at  doesn't  seem  to  mesh  with  reality.  . ' 

.   Mr.,  HAp[X)iK.  I'll  tackle  that  first,  if  I  may. 

My  understanding  is  under  the  new  bill  that  if  you  lived  in  a 
dornr  your  allowance  will  be  $2,000  and  if  you  lived  off  campus 
$X,600,  and  if  you  lived  at  home  it  would  be  $1,200. 

My  understanding  is  the  rationale  behind  those  nilmbers  is  that 
it  better  helps  ^the  private  college  students  because  ttieir  compre- 
hMsive  fee  is  larger,  -  ^ 

I  think  what  we  would  rather  see,  frankly,  is  a  niore  rational 
policy  in  determining  that  allocation  of  funds  and  maybe  increas- 
ing one  of  the  other  programs  that  can  help  the  private  college^stu- 
dents  directly. 

Frankly,  Vm  sure  it  costs  more  to  live  off  campus  than  on 
campus,  especially  at  some  place  like  St.  Olaf  where  the  rents  are 
high  in  the  immediate  area. 

I  th^ink  what  Ave  would  encourage  you  to  do  is  perhaps  fcok  at 
that  again  and  iake  any  cost  savings  that  can  be  realized  there  and 
put  it  into  oth^r  pr(^ams^ 

Ms.  Walkkr.  As  far  as  our  school  is  concern^,  our  room  and 
board  rates  have  been  going  up;  Now  it  does  still  cost  more  to  live 
off  campus  than  it  does  on,  but  both  are  becoming  quite  competi- 
tive right  n(iw. 

We'll  be  having  in  the  State  imiversity  system  another  9-percent 
increase  in  room  and  boani  rates  next  year,  so  as  far  as  the  on 
cacmpiis  and  off  campus,  especially^  as  he  said,  in  our  immediate 
area— I  J^ow  in  Maiikato  the  rents  .are  higher  than  they  are  in 

 other  aifeas  and  it  Is  more  expensive  to  live  off  campus  but  that^s 

becoming  kind  lof  close  living  on  campus  with  the  increase  in  the 
room  €ind  board  rate.  .  1 

Mr.  Woixj:.  Maybe  these  two  you  don't  want  to  hear,  but  one  is  I 
think  tiiat  what  needs  to  be  done  is  a  study  of  the  ne^dfi- analysis 
system.  ...... 

Here  in  Minnesota  the  studente  are  pu^ng  for  that  kind  of  a 
study  on  specifically  assets,  on  farm  assets^  and  how  small  busing 
people  deal  with  needs  analysis  systems.  .  , 

Second,  something  that  was  done  in  1972— it's  going  back  a  little 
bit— there  was  a  commission  which  the  Congress  had  formed  which 
\^as  the  National  Commission  on  Financii^  of  Post  Secondary  Edu- 
cation. 
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Maybe  again  you  need  to  reexamine  the  issue  of  how  students  fi- 
nance their  education  and  the  whole  issue  of  financing  of  postsec- 
ondary  education.  . 
•  „,^^^-  Arndt.  May  I  just  add  here,  having  lived  in  the  donns  at 
Winona  State  University  campus  for  4  years,  I've  noticed  over  the 
4  years  how  it  has  grown  even  closer,  like  Stephanie  was  saying. 

I  don  t  really  see  a  differential  between  on  canipus  and  off 
campus  in  my  own  opinion  b^*ause  they  have  become  so  close.  The 
students  do  say  to  me -and  to  other  people,  and  I  hear  this  all  the 
time,  that  it  really  doesn't  make  any  difference  whether  they  live 
on  campus  or  off  because  it's  so  cohesive  and  close  in  cost  now. 

Mr.  Penny.  Congressman  Gunderson,  any  questions? 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  Jiist  a  couple  of  very  quick  questions  so  we  can 
move  on. 

The  pre^nt  budget  calls  for  a  significant  increase  in  work-study, 
between  $25  and  $300  million,  and  there  has  been  som6  contention 
•  by  some  college  and  university  people  that  there  simply  are  not  the 
jobs  available  on  their  campuses.  They  can't  handle  that  kind  of 
>  money. 

How  do  you  as  students  react  to  that  type  of  an  increase?  Is  it  - 
worthwhile?  Is  it  not?  Would  you  like  it  someplace  else? 

Mr.  Halloin.  I  thiiik  that  type  of  increase  is  absolutely  worth- 
while. I  don't  know  of  any  student  who  would  not  rather  be  work--' 
iiig  and  earning  money  while  they're  in  school  as  opposed  to  get- 
ting out  more  loans  and  being  forc«i  to  pay  back  that  money  later. 

In  terms  of  the  fact  that  there  may  not  be  enough  jobs  available, 
maybe  what  needs  to  J?e,done  is  to  go  back  and  look  at  the  qualifi-' 

cations  m  terms  of  worktstudy  and  the  types  of  areas  that  they  can  ~ 
qualify  for  that  assistance,  types  of  jobs. 

It  may  be  that  you  would  want  to  give  them  more  money  for 
working  in  nonprofit  organizations,  volunteer  agen6ies,  for  students 
to  take  on  those  types  of  activities. 

It  may  also  be  that  the  administrators  need  to  sit  down  again 
and  rethink  what  types  of  jobs  are  available  on  campus. 

I  think  too  often  that  type  of  discussion  could  generate  some  caf- 
eteria work  or  library  work,  and  I'm  not  sure  that  there  might  not 
be  more  opportunities  in  that  that  they're  not  exploring. 

Ms.  Walker.  Well,  as  far  as  we're  concerned,  we  would  favor  an 
mcrease  in  work-study  for  the  same  reasons  that  he  cited,  that  stu- 
dents would  rather  work  than  to  take  out  loans.  . 

  „  As  far  as  jobs  on  campus,  maybe  that  wasn't  specifically  for  the 

State  universities  that  'they  said  there  weren't  enqugh  jobs  on 
campus  because  this  year  we  found  oureelv^  having  a  shortage  of 
work-study  students  where  they  were  needed  because  the  moneys 
were  not  available.  - 

Mr.  WoLLE.  Just  to  touch  up  on  what  Stephanie  said.  I  think  we 
might  agree  Vsdth  that,  but  as  long  as  it  is  not"at  the  expense  of 
other  programs  we  would  go  along  with  that. 

Mr,  Arndt.  And  to  add  into  that,  also,  like  at  our  university  w« 
have— I  think  we  have -the  same  problem-  We  have  work-study  but 
^  we  don't  haVe  enough  students  who  are  on  work-study  to  be  able  to 
take  the  work-study,  so  there  "might  be  some  leftover  work-study,  <. 
but  if  we  could  get  more  students  and  have  more  of  an  analysis  of 
that  to  determine  that  they  are  able  to  iiave  work-study.     '  " 
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We  have  more  people  on  wdrk-study  to  take  up  the  work-study 
^poeitioiis.  I  think  more  students  are  looking  toward  student  help 
because  that  work-sttidy  is  not  available,  or  they're  not  availj^le  to 
take  that  work-study. 

Mr.  SxKPMANX.  One  quick  comment.  Postsecondary  education 
such  as  medical  schools  are  capable  of  getting  work-study  but  most 
schools  do  not  recommend  it  with  the  NDSL  and  so  mast  medical 
schools  do  not  take  advantage  of  any  work-study  funds^  because 
they  do  not  recommend  their  students  doing  work  outside  their 
education  because  postgraduate  education  is  24  tfburs  a  day  and  7 
days  3  week  all  year  round,  and  that's  a  big  problem  with  us.  . 

We  would  like  to  work  for  our  money  but  we  don't  have  any  time 
to  and  that's  one  reason  we  would  like  another  plug  for  increasing 
the  yearly  and  cumulative  limits  of  the  GSL.  WeV^  dying  in  that 
aspect. 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  I  must  tell  you,  Jim,  as  I  was  listening  to  your 
testimony,^  I  couldn't  help  but  recall  that,  we  provide'  access  to 
healih  carcvfi^^^lderly  through  medicare  and  one  of  the  ways  weVe 
decided  to  handle  the  whole  cc^t  of  that  program  is  to  put  some 
curl^  on  the  charges  made.  When  I  listen  to  what  we  are  charging 
in  tuition  for  some  of  our  students  in  medical  school  Fm  not  sure 
we  shouldn't  be  looking  at  curbs  in  charge  for  ^tion  for  the  med- 
ical schools,  et  cetera. 

it  mi^t  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  solve  this  problem,  not^only 
for  you  but  subsequent  charges  on  our  patients  that  happen  to  be 
our  constituents.  .  . 

Mr.  Hennessy.  The  two  are  connected. 

Mr.  SiEPMANN.  Apparently  tuition  is  doubling  at  a  rate  of  about 
once  every  4  or  5  years  in  the  medical  schools  and  that  is  just  atro- 
cious. 

Jilayo,  for  instance,  6  years  ago  was  $2,200.  Now  it  is  ,  up  to 
$15,000  a  year.'  The  University  of  Minnesota  used  to  be  around 
$2,000.  Now  it  is  upward  of  $6,000  in  the  past  5  years. 

It  is  atrocious  the  way  education  is  going  and  it  Is  a  very  major 
concern  that  higher  education,  especially  medical  education,  is  only 
going  to  become  an  asset  of  the  rich  and  thc«e  who  aShe  capable  of 
financially  supporting  it  and  there  may  be  good  doctors  out  there 
among^  the  rich  but  I  would  like  a  broader  spectnim  of  people  out 
there  in  the  higher  education. 

Mr.  GuNCERSON.  For  public  policy  we  need  to  look  at  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  we  can  continue  to  support  unlimited  grants  and 
loans  without  any  regard  for  the  cost  that  is  being  charged. 

-Medical  schools  are'  a  good  example  and  frankly  I  think  we  can 
go  beyond  that  but  I'm  not  in  any  way  suggesting  that  we  ought  to 
start  regulating  tuition  at  tiie  Federal  level, 

Mr.  Penny.  Again  thank  all  of  you  for  your  excellent  presenta- 
tions and  we  appreciate  the  input  you've  given  uis.  Again  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  before  we  finalize  otir  work  in  the  subc^pmmittee  on 
this  bill  and  many  of  the  propc^als  and  reconnnendations  we  heas 
as  we  hold  these  hearings  will  find  their  way  into  the  bill  by  the 
way  of  amendments  when  we  get  to  the  process  of  marking  up  this 
bill. 

Thaiik  you  again. 

o  1095  .  ,„. 
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Our  last  witness  is  TiAv.  Forrest  Brown,  head  librarian  at  St.  Olaf 
College. 

Before  Mr.  Brown  makes  his  presentation,  I  want  to  mention 
that  other  than  the  TRIO  panel  earlier  today,  we  have  focused  pri- 
\  marily  on  financial  aid  programs  for  our  college  students,  and  if  we 
!  give  you  the  impression  that  the  opiy  thing  in  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  is  financial  aid,  but  in  addition  to  the  TRIO  Program 
there  are  titles  for  institutional  aid  and  teacher  training  programs 
and  for  Hbrary  assistance,  and  for  that  reason  we  wanted  to  invite 
someone  to  testify  on  the  library  portion  of  the  bill,  and  you  are 
our  choice  and  we  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 

STATEMEJfT  OF  FORREST  BROWN,  HEAD  LIBRARIAN,  ST.  OLAF 

COLLEGE  "  % 

Mr.  Brown.  I  have  become  v6ry  aware  how  little  I  know  about 
student  aid  during  the  course  of  this  hearing. 

I  have  been  ah  academic  librarian  for  30  years  and  I  have  been 
the  last  23  years  the  library  director  at  St  Olaf  College  in  North- 
Tield,  MN,  which  means  that  I  have  been  there  all  the  time  of  the 
period  of  the  time  of  II-A  grants  to  academic  libraries  so  Tve  had 
an  opportunity  to  see  how  that's,  done. 

It  started  out  apparently  with  the  recognition  that  academic  li- 
braries in  general  were  inadequate  to  meet  the -demands  of  the 
1960's  the  very  great  expansion,  the  changes  in  int^^ts,  so  in  the 
earlier  years  many  academic  libraries  were  very  geiiCTOusly  helped 
but  that  has  gone  down  very  quickly. 

During  i  year  St.  Olaf  received  $8,326.  Last  year  we  received 
$840.  This  year  we  received  nothing. 

The  proposed  amendments  woi^d  fund  title  11- A  again  but  it 
wouiid  limit  its  benefits  to  institutions  that  dera6nstrat^  a  special 
need  and  that's  what  I  mainly  want  to  talk  about  today,  the  ade- 
quacy of  the  criteria  which  are  set  up  for  estabiishiogj^fi^ 
those  needs.  T 

Apparently  their  rationale  is  that  during  the  first  yjfans  of  the 
program  the  entire  academic  library  world  needed  to  be  improved 
and  developed,  but  now  the  stronger  institutions,  t>f  which  I  think^ 
St.  Olaf  would  be  considered  one>  can  do  it  on  their  own  especially 
in  terms  of  the  very  strong  cooperative  programs  which  have  devei^ 
oped  during  this  same  period.  :  ^ 

Somewhat  reluctantly,  since  my  St.  Olaf  probably  wouldn't  beW  . 
fit  under  the  new  guidelines,  I  wbuld  agree  with  this  position^/^ 

My  e|pBrience  bears  Qut  that  the  situation  h^  change  from 
.  1965  for^e  stronger  academic  library.  We  can  better  meet  the  de- 
mands that  are  placed  upon  us,  partly  b^uae  of  the  cooperative 
arrangements  that  have  been  developedl  during  this  same  period. 

The  next  question,  then  concerns  the  adequacy  of  the  criteria  sug- . 
gested  for  determining  which  institutions  have  a  special  need; 

Four  criteria  are  propped— inadequate  holdings,  how^  inuch  over 
S  percent  of  the  institutional  budget  is  spent  on  the  library,  the 
number  and  percentage  of  low-income  students  as  indicated  by  Pell 
grants,  and  eligibility  for  aid  under  title  IIL 
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I  have  several  general  questions  about  these  criteria.  First,  has 
any  kind  of  sample  ^un  been  made  to  detenaiiA  how  many  arid 
what  kinds  of  institiitioiis  wiU  qualify?    ^  ^ 
'   Will  the  jt^ults  be  that  funds  will  be  distributed  very  unevenly, 
going  perhaps  largely  to  r^ons  which  historically  have  been  un- , 
willing  to  support  higher^ediication  adequately?  , 
•  Is  there  any  way  in  which  there  could  be  a- preliminary  division 
of  funds  by  region  or  by  State?  Weaknesses  and  strengths  are,  after 
all,  relative  terms,  and  in  a  nation  as  diverse  as  ours  there  is  a 
wide  variation  from  r^on  to  rc^on  and  from  State  to  State.  It  is 
,  unfair  that  a  State  like  Miimesota-  which  traditionally  has  sacri- 
'  ficed  to  support  higher  education  be  penalized. 

Second,  dd  the  criteria  ensure  that  funds  will  be  given  to  insti^ji- 
tions  which  can  Use  them  effecti  vely?  We  do  not  want  to  pour 
money  down  ratholes.  At  the  vej:y  least,  we  shbixid  adt  for  mainte- 
nance of  effort  conmiitments,  ' 

I  want  tp  devote  most  of  mytestimony,  however,  to  qu^tioning 
the  adequacy  of  the  first  factor  given,  which  is  the  one  which  deals 
directly  witji  the  Ubraiy*  - 

For  decades,  librarians  have  been  trying  to  make  people  under- 
stand that  the  very  worst  way  to  evaluate  a  library  is  to  count  tl^e 
books  on  the  shelves-  iTiis  kind  of  simplistic  emphasis  on  one  qxian- 
titatiye  measure  has  nothing  in  its  favor. 

The  weakness  or  strength  of  a  library  involves  many  factors 
more  important  than  the  volume  count.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to 
single  <>\d  one  library  statistic  which  can  be  most  misleading,  it  is 
that.  . 

A  practicing  librarian  immediately  has  a  number  x>f  questions— 
what  is  included  in  the  count?  Each  separate  item,  including  a  map 
"  or  a  pamphlet  collection,  can  enormouj^y  inflate^  a  figure. 

Are  microforms  included  and,  if  so,  how?  As  separate  physical 
items  or  in  terras  of  the  bibliographic  entities  they  represent? 

If  the  library  is  a  depository  for  Oovemment  dGCUiQe;its,  is  that 
collection  included  in 'the  count?  Has  the  collection  been  weeded?  A ' 
truly  weakf  library  may  not  look  weak  in  numbers  sinu^because 
^  the  overburdened  staff  has  not  had  time  to  eliminate  9H|a6ttgii  nia- 
"    terial  fiuld  so  on  and  on. 

There  are  more  important  considerations,  however.  J^t,  a 
^  .  brary  is  weak  or  strong  not  because  of  sheer  amount  of  material, 
but  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  support  jit  provides  programs  of  in- 
struction of  an  institution.  An  institution  emphasizing  science  will 
be  heavy  in  periodicals.  An  institution  oriented  toward  himianities 
will  require  a  large  monograph  collection.  An  institution  offering 
graduate  study  must  have  collections  of  quite  .a  different  scale  than 
one  ^vhicb  offers  only  undergraduate  work.  . 

Second,  the  important  question  is  what  resources  can  be  miade 
available,  not  simply  what  is  on  the  shelves  of  the  local  libr^y, 

Liibraries  are  not  self-sufficient  any  more  but  rely  heavily  on  co- 
operative arrangements.  It  would  be,  foolish  to  overlook  these. 

While  students  at  St.  Olaf  College  have  between  400,000  and 
650,000  separate  item»,^vailable  on  the  shelves  of  my  library,  in- 
cluding microforms  ana  Government  documents,  they  can  in  15 
^  utes  take  the  shuttle  bus  to  the  Carleton  College  campus  on  the 
EKJCr  side  of  the  Dmnon  River  and  gain  access  to  a  slightly  larger 
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colle(;Uon.  H  they  can  plan  a  few  days  ahead  of  need,  we  can  get 
the  materials  not  available  in  Northfield  through  the  State  sup-  . 
ported^interhbrary  loan  service  called  MINITEX. 

Last  year  our  students  .and  faculty  checked  out  nearly  5,000 
books  and  periodicals  from  the  Carleton  Library  and  received 
nearly ^3,00i  photocopies  of  periodical  articles  and  book  loans 
through  interhfarary  loans.  Ckxsperative  possibilities  like  these  obvi4k 
oi«^  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  need. 
Third,  whilejthe  first  and  third  criteria  suggested  derive  from 
.  the  .standards  of  the  Association  of  College  and  Research  Libraries, 
there  IS  no  reference  to  the  two  other  important  features  of  library 
service  which  are  also  iacluded  in  these  standards— staflflhg  and 
physical  facilities. 

Libraries  are  not  just  collections  of  books.  They  are  at  least  as 
much  1;he  librarians  and  the  support  staff  who  work  with  teachers 
to  select  materials,  who  order  materials,  catalc^  thfem,  process 
^  them,  circulate  them,  and  who  help  students  and  faculty  select  the 
most  appropriate  materials  for  their  he«3s. 

'  Libraries  are  also  physical  facilities  which  should  provide  pleas- 
ant and  adequate  plac^  where  materials  may  be  stored  and  used 
;    and  where  students  may  study.  „ 

'^9:  ACRL^  standards  for  college  libraries  provid^  quantitative 
guidelines  apj>rppriate  to  enrollment  and  other  factors  for  judging 
the  adequacy  of  stair  facilities.  ' 
r  It  makes  no  sense,  to  ignore  these  important  factors  when  jud^ng 
the  relative  weakness  or  strength  of  the  library  service  provided  by 
I  an  academic  institution. 

By  nojiif  I  suspect  you  are  ready  to  throvf  up  your  hands  in  de- 
spair. What  you  wanted  was  a  simple  standard.  You  didn't  realize 
perhap  that  academic  libraries  were  so  complicated,  but  they  are 
.complicated,  fis^are  most  worthwhile  things. 

There  \s  no  simple  way  to  judge  them.  There  is  no  absolute  objec- 
tive standa^jj  for  judging  either  the  library  or  the  academic  institu- 
tions of  which  they  are  a  part.        .  ^  '   '  ' 

We  are  judged  by  others  and  we  measure  ourselves  by  compari- 
son with  those  we  consider  our  peers.  We  want  to  provide  library 
service  at  least  as  good  as  that  provided  by  those  institutions  with 
which  we  compare  ourselves  and  w|th  which  we  compete  and  this 
cohipariaon  is  complicated  and  to  some  extent  subjective.  — 
•      recently  compared  1982-83  statistics  on  a  number  of  aapecta  of 
library  support  at  21  colleges  which  are  members  of  two  highly  re- 
garded consortia— the  Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  and  the 
Great  Lakes  College  Association.  They  are  all  private  liberal  arts 
collies  very  shnilar  in  si^,*  a  niimber  of  which  have  national  rep- 
/    ,  utations,  yet  the  range  of  library  support  among  the  group  is  amaz-  ' 
mg— book  expenditures  ranging  from  $17,725  to  $263,651;  expendi- 
vtures  per  student  ranging  from  $220  to  $548. 

Some  of  these  well-established  schools  obviously  provide  library 
support  which  is  inferior  to  that  provided  by  many  of  the  others, 
yet  they  might  not  qualify  as  needy  under  the  suggested  criteria. 

I  would  recommend  that-the  complexity  of  the  situation  be  faced 
and  that  the  criteria  be  revised  aiad  expanded.  One  possibility 
might  be  to  divide  title  II-A  money  among  the  States  and  have  the 
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^  State  Hbrary  agencies  decide  which  are  the  needy  academic  librar- 
ies within  each  State. 

These  agencies  are  likely  to  be  able  to  make  a  more  informed  ' 
and  sensitive  judgment  Uian  those  who  we  out^here  in  the  grass- 
roots would  consider  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  in  Washington. 

This  procedure  would  also  get  around  the  problem  mentioned 
earlier  of  basing  the  prc^am  on  the  lowest  national  common  de- 
nominator  and  would  allow  for  varia^ons  of  standards  so  institu- 
tions would  be.  compared  with  others  of  similar  size  and  type. 

I  think  I  will  simply  very  briefly  summarize  the  last  p^  of  my 
statement. 

I  would  agree  with  the  one  amendment  there  which  is  that  any 
research  prc^am  grants  should  be  in  deciding  on  those,  anything 
having  to  do  with  computerization  or  communcations  would  be 
given  a  preference.  That's  excellent  but  the  problem  I  think  is  that 
since  that  is  a  very  glamorous  area  and  Tm  not  too  sure  that  it 
needs  that  kind  of  support,  and  since  I  understand  in  this  prt^am 
the  Secretary  has  a  lot  of  dis<jretion  in  channeling  the  funds,  funds 
might,  to  that  area  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  other  things  that 
are  now  there,  especially  |he  help  for  the  students  in  school.  As  the 
library  world  gets  more  complicated,  we  obviously  need  very  >VeU 
train«i  librarians  as  a  result  I 

Thank  you.  . 

Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you  for  your  testimony. 

[Prepared  statenaent  of  Forrest  Brown  follows:] 

.    Pwa^Awp  Statkmij^  or  FOKXKW  Brown,  Ijbj^^ 

My  name  is  Forre«t  Brown,  I  have  been  an  academic  librarian  for  30  years  and 
the  director  of  a  private  college  library  for  2&  years,  the  last  23  years  at  St.  Olaf 
,  CoU^^  in  Northfield,  St  Olaf  is  a  liberal  arts  collie  of  The  American  Lutheran 
Church  with  about  3,000  students.  J  speak;  therefore,  from  my  esperience  with  aca- 
demic library  seryice.about  two  of  the  recommendations  for  change  in  the  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1984:  the  establishment  of  a  ^'needs  te«t'^  for  the  Title  U- 
A  Resource  Development^Grants;  and  the  emphasis  on  "study  of  the  uses  of  infor- 
mation transfer  and  communications  technology  in  libraries;^'  m  library  training,  re^ 
search  and  devdopment. 

-  Th«  funds  provided  since  1966  by  Title  H-A  have  hero  impcaiint  to  most  academ-  - 
ic  libraries  as  development  funds  tised  both  by  remedy  m^r'weakaewwe  in  library^ 
collections  and  to  meet  new  demands  reiB(ulting  from  chaxigmg  interests  and  "empha- 
ses within  higher  ©ducationi  for  example,  the  interest  in  the  non-we«tem  world,  in 
AH^rican  minorities  and  ethnic  groups,  in  the  history  of  women.  During  this  same 
.  P^^22^*  cooperation  among  libraries  changed  from  being  an  ocxjasional  o<xmTence 
•  forlMiew  research-minded  faculty  to  a  necessity  of  life  relied  upon  by  students  at  all 
levels.  This  development  has  nmnt  that^  the  library  remuTcm  purchased  with  Title- 
n  funds  became  a  national  t^esource  available  to  all  citizens,  rather  than  simply  a 
local  resource, 

Appropriations  have  diminished  during  recent  yeaiw  until  the  amount  received  by 
an  institution  (when  the  appropriations  were  eveitly  divided)  became  too  small  to 
have  much  effect*  At  tl^  peak  of  the  prog:^  St  Olaf  College  received  $8,i^6 
during  one  year,  last  year  we  received  $840;  this  year  we  received  no&ing. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  fund  Title  II-^A  but  limit  its  benefits  to  institu- 
tions which  demonstrate  upecial  need.  Apparently  the  rationale  is  that  during  the 
first  years  of  the  program  the  entire  academic  library  world  neectod  to  be  improved 
and  developed*  but  now  the  libraries  in-stronger  institutions  can  adequately  meet' 
the  routine  needs  of  their  sttidents  and  faculties,  and  can  rely  upon  cooperative  ar- 
rangements fQr  special  needs.  At  this  juncture,  then,  it  is  wiser  to  focus  limited  fed- 

i^pjY/^  '^^  °"       wealM^r  institutiooT  which  still  need  developing,  lo  that  limited 

fcryJ  L  will  have  a  greater  impact 


Somewhat  reluctanUy,  since  my  own  library  will  not  benefit,  I  agree  with  this'po. 
sation.  My  experience  bears  6ut  that  the  situation  has  changed  from  1965  for  ^ 
stronger  academic  library.  We  are  better  able  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  us. 
Haying  granted  this,  the  next  question  concerns  the  adequacy  of  the  criteria  ww- 
gest«i  for  determining  which  institutions  have  a  special  need.  Four  criteria  are  pro- 
posed: inadequate  holdings,  how- much  over  3%  of  the  institutioiMl  budget  is  spent 
on  the  library,  the  number  of  percentage  of\ow-income  stiMienta  as  indicated  bvTell 
grants,  and  eligibility  for  aid  under  TMeim  "^uu^avou  oy  reu 

^  I  have  several  general  questions  about /these-  criteria.  First,  has'  any  kind  of 
"^F  l^  n  .r®°  to.determine  boy  many  and  what  kind  of  institutions  wiU 
qualily.'  WiU  the  result  be  that  funds  will/be  distributed  very  unevenly,  goinii  hmie- 
^%^.^Tr'^^''^  ^^'''^^y-  have^n  unwilling  to  support  higher  ed^Sn 
adequately?  Is  there  any  way  in  whjA  there  could  be  a  preliminary  division  of 
funds  by  region  or  state?  Weakness  j^d  strength  are,  after  all.  relaUve  terms  and  in 
a  nation  as  diverse  as  ours  ther^  wide  variation  from  region  to  r^on  and  from 
state  to  state.  It  IS  unfair  tiiat  a  state  like  Minne«)ta  whitS^traditio^y  hm  sS 
ficed  to  support  higher  education  be  periahzed.  : 

Second,  do  the  criteria  ensure  that  funds  will  be  given  to  institutions  which  can 
use  them  effectively?  We  do  not  want  to  pour  money  down  rathole*  At  the  very 
least,  we  should  ask  for  maintenance  of  effort  commitaente. 

I  want  to  devote  mcjet  of  ray  t«itimony,  however>  to  questioning  the  sdequancy  of 
the  first  factor,  w^hich  is  thg  one  which  deals  directly  with  thelSrary.  Fof  decade* 
Ubi^nans  havf;  been  trying  to  make  people  understand  that  the  very  worst  way  to 
evaluate  a  libraiy  is  to  count  bogks  on  the  shelve«.  This  kind  of  simplistic  emphasis 
on  one  ^luantitative  Jneasure  has  nothing  in  its  -favor.  The  weakness  or  strength  of  a 
library  involves  many  factors  more  important  then  a  vdume^ount.  Indeed!  if  one 
were  to  single  out  one  library  statistic  which  can  be  most  misleading,  it  is  that 
,  A^practicing  libraryian  immediately  has;  a  number  of  queetionsTwhat  is  included 
ra  the  count?  Each  separate  item?  (Induding  a  map  or  i>amphlet  collectipn  can  enor- 
mousiy  mflat  a  figure.) 'Are  microforms  included  and  if  so  how?  (As  separate  physi- 
cial  itemsor  m  terms  of  the  bibliographic  erttitiee  they,  represent?)  If  thehbrai^  »  a 
depository  for  government  documents,  is  that  collection  included  in  the  count?  Has 
the  collection  been  weeded?  (A  truly  waak  library  may  not  Jook  weak  in  numbers 
Kunply  because  the -over-burdened  staff  has  not  time  to  eliroinato  outdated  material ) 
And  so  on.  <?      »  .i  . 

There  are  more  important  consideratwns,  however.  First,  a  libwuy  is  weak  or 
strong  not  because  of  sheer  amount  of  material  but  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  sui>. 
port  af  can  provide  the  programs  of  instruction  of  an  institution.  Aa  institution  em^ 
phasizmg  science  will  be  heavy  ia  periodicals;  an  institution  orientini  to  the  human- 
Jtie«  will  require  a  large  monograph  coUection;  an  institution  offering  gradoate 
rtudy  must  have  collections  of  quite  a  different  scale  than  one  which  offers  only  un- 
dergraduate work. 

Second,  the  important  question  is  what  resources  can  be  ni«Je  available  not 
simply  what  is  on  the  shelves  of  «ie  local  library.  Ubraries  are  not  self-sufficient 
anymore,  but  rely  heavily  on  cooperative  arrangemente.  Jt.  would  be  foolish  to  over- 
look theee.  WhUe  students  at  St  Olaf  Coll^  have  between  400,000  and  500.000  sep- 
arate items  available  on  the  shelves  of  mv  library  (including  microforms  and  docu^ 
ments).  they  csxt  in  15  minutes  take  the  shuttle  bus  to  the  Carleton  College  campus 
Tf  f^«.t°^.  '■  f''®  o^t^^-Canpon  mvermidgaia  accsse.toasiighay.l^ 
fn  feS^iS^  ^  few  days  ahead  of  need,  we  can  get  them  materials  not  available 
m  Northfield  through  the  statesupported  interlibrary  loan  service  called  MINTim. 
Last  year-our  students  and-fiaCulty  checked  out  M^ai'ly  5,000  bbeks-and  periodicals  " 
from  the  Carleton  library  and  received  n^ly  3,000  photocopies  of  periodical  arti- 
cles and  book  loans  ttirough  interlibrary  loan.  Together  these  8ouit»s  provided  7.3% 
of  the  outjof-the-hbrary  use  of  mateiials.  Cooperative  poesibHties  like  these  ^vious- 
iy  should  l»  taken  into  consideration  in  defennining  need. 

\  ^V^f^^f/'^^^-^t^^  criteria  suggested  derive  from  the  standards  of  the 
Association  of  College  aiid  Research  Libraries,  there  is  no  reference  to  the  two  other 
im^rtant  features  of  library  service  which  are  also  include  in  those  standards- 
stalling  and  physicial  faciuties.  Libraries  are  not  not  just  collections  of  books  They 
are  at  least  as  much  the  librarians  and  support  staff  who  work. with  teachers  to 
select  materials,  who  order  materials^  catal«^  them,  process  them,  circulate  them, 
and  who  he  p  students  and  faculty  select  the  most  appropriate  materials  for  their 
needs.  And  bbrari^  are  also  physical  facilities  which  should  provide  pleasant  and 
adequate  places  where  materials  may  be  stored  and  used  and  where  students  may 
mdy.  The  ACRL  Standards  for  Colies^  Libraries  provide  quantitetive  guidelines, 
appropriate  to  enrollment  and  other  fafet<^rs,  for  ju^ng  the  adequacy  of  staff  and 
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facilitieik  It  xn{dte»  no  mnMe  to  ignore  tl^«e  important  factors  when  judging  the  rela- 
tive waaknew)  or  strength  of  the  library  service  provided  by  an  aca(tomic  institution. 

By  now  I  suspect  you  arte  ready  to  throw  up  your  hands  in  despair.  What  you 
wanted  was  a  simpla  standards  You  didn't  realize  aca^mic  libraries  were  so  compli- 
tated!  But  they  are  complicated,  as  are  nxost  worthwhile  thix]«pi;  the^e  is  no  simple 
way  to  judge  them.  There  is  no  absolute^  objective  standard  tot  judging^ either  the 
libraries  or  the  academic  institutions  of  which  ihey  are  a  -  part  ne  are  judged  by 
others  and  we  measure  ourselves  by  ojmparison  with  thoee  we  consider  ow  peers. 
We  want  to  nrovide  library  service  at  least  as  good  as  that  provided  by  ^those  institu- 
tions with  wnich  we  compare  ourselves--'and  with  which  we  competa.  And  this 
parison  is  c<)mpHcated  anii  to  some  extent  subjective, 

I  have  recently  compared  1982-^  statistics  6a  a  number  of  aspects  pf  libraiy  sup- 
port at  twenty-one  colleges  which  are  members  of  two  highly-regax^ed  consortia;  the 
Associated  Colleges  of  the  Midwest  and  the  Great  Lakes  College  Association;  These 
are  all  private  liberal  arts  colleges  fairly  similar  in  si^e,  a  number  of  which  have 
national  reputations.  Yet  the  range  of  library  support  among  the  gro^p  is  amazing: 
book  expenditures  ranging  from  $17,725  to  $263^651;  expenditures  per  i^udent  rang- 
ing from  $220  to  $548.  Some  of  these  weU*«stabl$ihed  schools  dbviously  provide  li- 
brary support  which  is  infeHor  to  that  provided  by  'many  of  the  ethers,  yet  they 
might  not  qualify  as  needy  under  the  attested  criteria/ 

I  reccipmendea  that  the  complexity  of  the  situation  be  faced  and  that  the  criteria 
be  revised  and  expanded.  One  possibility  might  be  to  divide  Title  H-A  money  among 
the  states  and  have  the  state  Hbraxy  agencies  decide  which  are  the  needy  academic 
libraries  within  ^h  state.  These  agencies  are  likely  to  be  able  to  make,  a  more  in- 
formed and  sensitive  judgmeht  that  those  who  we  have  our  here  in  the  grusm  roots 
would  consider  a  bunch  of  bureaucrats  in  Washington.  This  procedure  would  also 
get  around  the  problem  mentionefi  earlier  of  basing  the  program  on  the  lowest  na* 
tional  common  denonunator  and  would  allow  for  variations  in  standards  so  institu- 
tions would  be  compared  with  otheri  of  similar  size  and  type. 
^  Ikl  want  to  turn  now  to  the  amendment  to  Section  2S3,of  the  Act  which  asks 
that  the  "priority  be  given  "to  expanding  the  studv  of  the  uses  of  information  traxis- 
'  fer  and  communications  technology  in  libraries '  in  grants  and  Oonti^acts  for  re- 
search and  demonstration  proiects.  My  only  concern  i^re  is  that  this  emphasis  not, 
prejudice  the  other  worthwhile  programs  under  Part  B  having  to  do  with  library 
career  training.  As  library  service  is  revolutionized  by  the  application  pf  computer 
technology,  we  more  than  ever  need  adequately  trained  librarians  who  are  equipped 
for  the  increasingly  technical  work  of  libraries. 

The  emphasis  of  the  amendment  is  welcome,  however.  The  new  possibilities  are 
enonnousiy  complicatijd  and  w^  badly  need  guidance.  Computer-based  data  bases 
are  supplementing  and  in  many  cases  beginning  to  replace  traditional  printed  in* 
dex^  and  abstracts;  the  on-line  catalq^  is  beginning  to  replace  the  card  catalo^^« 
'greatly  increasing  the  access  to'  local  collections  and  also  making  possible  acce«a  to  * 
information  about  remote  collections,  .which  has  great  implications  for  library  coop- 
eration; most  other  library  operations  (circulation,  acquisitions,  periodicals)  are 
being  automated, 

Communication  are  particularly  crucial  in  a  computerized  age.  Thousands  of  aca- 
demic librari^«  large  and  small,  have  become  dependent  upon  one  of  the  national 
bibliographic  utilities  for  cataloging,  interlibrary  loan  and  c^er  services,  and  for 
general  access  to  bibliograp>hic  data  and  information  about  the  holdings  of  libraries 
throughout  the  country.  The  costs  of  wmmuhicatioiiw  has  been  alrnfi^  pcut  of  "costs 
of  these  ^(sential  activities,  and  the  restructuring  of  the  telephone  industry  will 
greatly  increase  these  costa  anai)ec6rQe  a  m^yor  burden  on  library  budgeta.  if  the 
revolutionary  change  the  computerization  of  libran^  makes  possible  ax^  not  to 
become  too  expensive^  we  need  research  into  the  area  of  commumcaUons* 

Mr.  PKNNV/What  purpose  would  you  see  Federal  funds  b^t  put 
toward  in  our  librarit^2  .  \^ 

If  we  were  to  zero  in^  and  just  fund  one  purpose  for  tbobe  doBkrsj.  - 
where  do  you  think  the  greatest  need  exists? 

Mr,  Brown,  I  think  title  II  is  very  good)  and  I  do  a^ee  that  tjialf 
should  not  simply  be  considered  a  big;  pie  that's  split  up  2,000  ways 
"  and  everybody  gets  something  insignificant. 

I  think  my  concern  is  that  in  distributing  the  funds  the  consider- 
ation of  need  somehow  be  linked  with  the  consideration  of  quality, 
not  that  we're  shoring  up  the  ones  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  heap 
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but  that  we.  are  helping  the  institutions  which  are  in  ,most  cas^ 
doing  a  very,  very  good  job  but  with  all  the  other  demands  on  their, 
finances  simply  are  not  able  to  support  the  library  in  a  way  in 
which  they  would  like  to,  *.  ^        -  . 

I  mentipned  these  DLCA  and  ASCM  statistics.  I  was— before  I 
came  to  St.  Olaf— library  director  at  Cornell  College  in  Mount 
Vernon,  lA^,  for  4^^  years.  It's  an  excellent  school.  I  have  friends 
there  ahd  1  know  it  is  probably  as  good  today  as  it  was  then,  but  in 
almost  all  the  categoric,  and  I  think  there  are  about  15  or  20  cate- 
ories,  they  were  very  near  the  bpttom  in  the  support  among  the 
1  colleges.  •  ,  f 

^  I  think  it's  that  kind  of  school  that  needs  Federal  help,  the 
school  that  is  a  .veiy,  very  good  school  but  simply  does  not  seem  to 
have  the  finances  to  support  its  library  in  a  way'  that  would  sup- 
port the  program  in  the  best  manner. 

Mr.  Penny.  You  havejclearly  outlined  your,  r^rvations  with  the 
kind  of  criteria,  for  eligibility  that  is  established  in  the  Sill. 

Can  we  be  certain  that  doing  as  you  suggest  and  providing  those 
funds  to  the  States  and  the  States  then  determining  which  libraries 
have  the  greatest  need  will  accomplish  the  purpose? 

I  gpess  we're  alilvays  nervous  about  saying'here's  the  dollars  and 
we  don't  know  how  you're  going  to  use  them  but  we  think  you 
know  better  how  to  use  them.  ♦ 

I  tend  to  a^ree  with  you  that,  yes,  we  probably  do  know  better 
when  we  get  to  the  State  and  local  level  but  we  may  find  th<^  dol- 
'  lars  being  well  used  in  some  States  and  not  finSKng  their  way  to 
the  neediest  campuses  in  other  States. 
-    >     Mr.  Brown.  You  probably  would  very  well  want  to  establish 
'  some  guidelines.  I  think  the  problem  is  that  when  you  factor  all  of 
these  things  in  which  really  should  be  considered  in  judging  qual- 
ity of  library  service,  it  gets  terribly  complicated  and  it's  easier  to 
handle  those  when  you  are  looking  at  perhaps  20  or  30  institutions 
on  a  State  level  than  when  youVe  looking  at  several  thousand  on  a 
,  "  national  level. 

The  other  advantage  is  that  you  are  comparing  institutions"  with 
the  institutions  they  would  compare  themselves  in  most  cases.  The 
differences  are  very,  very  great  from  one  State  to  another  and  most 
^  pbstsecond^^ry  institutions  ^re  local  rather  than  national  in  audi- 
ence and  it  just  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  more  appropriate  place 
to  make  these  comparisons. 

Mr.  Penny.  Is  there  a  greater  need  for  computer  acquisition  or 
interiibrary  cooperation  today?  If  you  had  to  rank  them  one,  two, 
three,  what  are  the  programs? 

Mr.  BftowN.  I  think  that  probably  depends  on  where  you  are.  I 
think  in  Minnesota  we  have  had  for  the  last  15  years  probably  the 
best  library  cooperative  network  in  the  country  so  in  Minnesota 
'  we'^  already  got  it^  I  think  other  States  badly  need  that  kind  of 
thing. 

I  think  they  are  very,  very  interrelated  because  computerization 
opens  up  so  many  possibilities  for  cooperation.  In  order  to  share 
materials,  you  have  to  know  where  the  materials  are.  When  you 
are  dealing  simply  with  card  catalog  records  this  is  very,  very  diffi- 
cult. When  your  bibliographic  records  are  computerised  it's  very, 
very  simple  to  find  out  what  is  available  in  the  State  or  in  the 
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region.  Then  you  simply  have  to  set  up  cooperative  associations 
£lnd  worry  about  delivery  systems.  7  ^ 

It  is  going  to  be  very,  very  difficult  simply  becmise  of  the  ex- 
treme expense  of  the  startup  cc^ts  and  this  is— a  great  many  li- 
braries are  just  sort  of  on  brink  of  this  now  anc^  this  is  one  of 
the  big  stumbling  blocks. 

*  One  of  the  other  problems  is  the  communication  problems  which 
tend  to  discourage  spread  out  networks  which  would  !be  very  useful 
in  terms  of  library  cooperation,  but  the  conimimicatipns  costs  make 
it  much  cheaper  to  have  a  more  local  network. 
Mr,  I^NY*>Pongressraan  Guhderson,  do  you  have  any  questions? 
Mr,  GuNDERSON,  I  don't  have  any  questions.         ;         *  o 
Mr.  Penny.  I  really  want  to  express  my  appr^iation  to  y^u  for 
your  testimony  today  and  in  particular  your  patience.  We  h^^-a^ 
long  list  of  witnesses  and  I  kiidw  you  were  here  throifehout  the 
day.  I  hope  that  you  felt  it  was.  worthwhile  to  wait  through  the 
other  testimony  to  make  your  presentation  and  we  certainly  feel 
your,  testimony  for  us  is  worthwhile  for  us  in  Uyijp^  to  pass  that 
portion  of  this  higher  education  bill*  i 
That  concludes  the  committee  meeting.  ; 
[Whereupon,  the  meeting  was  concluded.]  J' 
[Material  isubmitted  for  inclusion  in  the  reconl  follows:] 
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ROCHESTER  '        ;  / 

^SmcM^^  KOChESrOimBVISESOTA 
LULJLiVjt  ,       t    35904'S97  (5C»)285-72JO 

April  23,  I9S4  » 

TIm!  HorvoraVl«  Tiwothy  J»  Penny  , 

$4  Hous*  of  R«pr«i6i\t;«tive» 
50 r  C*nripn  Hou#r  Office  BaildiA^ 

I  to  lollow  up  th«  April  6th  itaulhuri;«»liun  httfvin]^  by  listing  sone 

»p«cilic  ide«>  which  X  chis^  coull  m«k«  the  current  iCud^nt  fin^csjil  aid  pxo" 
%Xfms  »uch  »s>t9  affieiftRt.    Tb«««  «r*  iu  oo  pitrticular  ox4«r'. 

1.  Federal  fund*  shoulci  be  deobligated  eT>d  reobllgjiCffd  mt  li?«st  (vice 
«  year.      We  uded  to  h«ve  thii^  years  ago,  With  the  Regional  Off ic.^ 
handling  it  .      Every  year  there  are  achoola  Wb^  «re  not  uaing  th«  \ 
tusuta  awarded  theMg  while  otheri  ara  in  dtsp^ratc  o«ed  of  fm>ds. 

2.  Deobligation  a»d  reobligat^on  of  funds  within  a  atate  Ami  within 
ayatema.      For  exaiisplet  if  on^  Hinneabta  Coaiminity  Ci>llcge  ian^t  ' 
^uaing  ita  woik-atudy  fandsy  with'Kagional  Office  approval,  aosa* 

«      ol  thea»  fuada  could  bm  ahiftad  to  another  CoMounity  Collage  vhich 
uecda.thavt  «ti;- 

3.  Increase  of  tranaferability  of  *f unda  batwta^  p]:o|sra»#  to  20Z  aqd 
."include  HDSL.          ^.         ^                                                       '  . 

•  4/   Allow  worVt-atudy  atudenta  to  vork  in  the  private  sector^  with  the  « 
Cfltployer  required  t.o  pay  at  least  -  5DX  of  the  earnings-.  . 

5.  Hany  achoola  are'uo  longer  making  KiJSL's,  or  swking  only  tok^n  loana 
so  as  to  be  eligible  to  take  the  5X  administrative  funds  from  their 
HDSL  ProgrA^s^    Should  require  that  such  schools  either  transfer 
their  portfolios,  or  return  the  funds  iu  this  program  to  the  Educa- 
tion JJapartmnt  to  be  awarded  to  other  sohools. 

6.  There  oust  be  funding  changes  for  seller ,  so  called  "low-cos t"_ 
schools.    )krst  Of  these  are  Cos»unity  Colleges  and  Vocational  Tsch^ 
nical  Schools  who  got  a  late  atart  in  the  gaiaes»aF7,ship  of  getting 
funds — which  is  how  the  tyBtitn  used  to  work«    There  Mtst  be  «  way 
that  these  schools  can  increase  the  bas^  upon  which  yearly  ailoca-  ., 
tions  are  »ade.  ^ 

7.  Simplification  of  regulations  and  no  mld-y^ar  regulation  changes  aa 
•we.npv^  s^e  so  aiuch  of* 

g,    Wre-^reiiving  at  Che -n^tty^titty  level,- with  agendas  set  prior  <)uesii<»as  - 
submitted  by  financial  aid  officers. 
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^,    Altov  financial  aid  offic«r»  tft  aw«r^  amJ  p4cK*g«  Fell  Gr«ut«  with  ocher 

«coXIeg&~bafi6i2  iuuds^  ami  incica»«  ^^niuiftttativ«  iiXlow»nc«»  Irda  fiv£ 
t$n  dollar*  pc;  swariie»«    This  vk^uIU  tavt*  th«  nillions  {)f  dollars 
com^rical  pypccsiiors.    T^e  ^IlioAS  ce^ld  better  b«  tpent  btlpin$  needy 

10,  Siaplify  the  whole  *id  applicacion  procedure  for  p«r«nt«  *nid  »tud^nt«- 
Requive  ihat  .appXic»tion«  consist  of  »»»tit  iaforsation  and  a  copy  ui  the 
parent  and  student  federal  tax  t'otid,    A  apecial  forw  would  be  needed  for 

^  tlU»at  who  are  no&-lilerf. 

11.  Alliiw  consolidation  of  student  loan*  with  variable -interea^  r»t«t,  which 
would- b«  lover  at  the  beginning  o£  repaya»ent  and  iacreaie  as  the  borrower 
is  in  better  position^  to  sake  larger  payiaentt.  « 

il.    Cancellation  of  GSL*«  for  certain  type*  of  activities,  aa^now  dope  by  the 
U.S,  AT»y  ^i>ayback>«     This  wuld  I>«lp  low-income  borrowars  and  those  who 
oajot  in  areas  ^here  jpbs  ars  scarce  or  who  don^t  finish  a  degree. 

iJeCter  hardship  defarjaent  ou  CSL*s,  with  interest  deferred 'as  the  aaae  tiav^ 
as  principal. 

\k .    Allow  deferment  of  CSL*«  for  haH-tiiae  students.    Currently  if  the  student 
changes  schools*  or.lesves  for  a  tera  or  two  and  Chen  returns^         or  she 
atust  be  full'tis^e  to  defer  payiaeiat.    This  works  hardship  on  »any  students, 

15.  Allow  a  larger  carry  forward'^carry  backward  percentage  of  work-study  fundSn 
Ic  is  tiow  lOX.     Perhapi  an  incrra»«  of  lOZ  to  20X  would  be  in  order. 

16.  Disallow  funds  ftosa  worV--study  to  be  used  for  so  called  Job  Locator  Services. 
X«  ^fty  opinion  this  is  a  misuse.,  of  work^study  fut>ds  and  allows  schoo\>  who 
would  otherwiae  not  be  able  to  use  their  funds  to  get/ rid  of  t^VcK.    If  schools 
wij»h  to  be  in  the  workrstddy  program,  they  should  provide  this  ^ype  of  service 
out  o\  their  own  budgets.  , 

17-  Korc  work-study  fund»  should  go  t&  schools  that  have  large  off-caiapus  work-  , 
Study  programs.  Also»  these  schools  should  have  first  priority  at  additional 
available  funds. 

•?  ^  -• 

tS.     Diaallowanct*  of  work -study  funds  to  be  used  to  place^^l^dents  in  institutional 
custodial  jobs.  »^ 

19,  Do  away  completely  with  ths  SEOCi  designstion,  of  co;>t. inning  or  initial. 

20.  The  jjQvt'^unjcnt  should  reimburse  school*'  1002  rather  than  iOS  of  NDSh*s  for 


teacher  c%celIation. 
UiShortage  Jfea  teaching  fields  should  be  ad 


rtage  Jrea  teaching  fields  should  be  added  as  >J13SL  cancellation  criteria. 

i 

tiejic  art  a  few  x»?cotia5icndati»ns ..1  would  like  to  offer.  If  it  is  Possible  to  laake  changes 
current  prograjas",     1  hopp  you  will  take  soi^f*  of  thesj  Under  consideration.     THANK  YOU, 


H^'spiyrtiully  yourj?, 

fiordon  -3.  'Prisko 
financial  Aid"  I^li'tfSt&r 


■  1 


lies 
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April  16, .1934 

Congressman  TiBKjt^y  ^,  Penny 
Cannon 

se  Office  Building  ..•  •      '  >  ' 

hinstoo',  DC  20515 
/'  ■    ,  •'       ■  ■  ■ 

•  De»r  Cansres5J»»»  Ptmxy:  .  .  >  ,  ■  •  ^  ' 

Thank  you  dyain  for  Inviting^  to  participste  in  the  Post«SircomUry  Sut^oswittee 
Heanng  on  the  reauthorlzati&n  of  th*  Higher  Education  Act. 

In- n^y  testimony,  I  supported  the  application  of  «  needs  test  to  all  Gyaranteed 
Sti^eot  loans,  irrespective  of  family  incom.    I  furtr>er  indicated  that  the ' needs  ' 
analysis  re<5Li1reft)«nt  for  Guaranteed  Student. ioans,  i^hich  has  been  intrpdyced  by 
Secretary  Sell  m  a  ^Dear  Coll«*gue-  letter,:  t«a$  not  an  acceptable  alter^native/ 

Pursuant  to  yoar  reijuest,  stX&^ypt  to  differentlatt  fc«twee«-a  needs  Uit 

and  ijjk^eeds  an4lysls      the  inforwation  which  foHoi^s:  — 

(1)  A  needs  analysis  is  an  in-depth  determination  of  the  family fs  al>ility  to  pay 
for  educational  costs  based  on,  t?>e  uniform  R>ethodo1oay  which  is  published 
aiwually  in  the  Federal  Register,    A  needs  t«st  is  a  wuch  R»re  si^Hfled  ' 
deten»1nat1on  of  a  fawily's  ability  to  pay, 

(2)  In  contrast  to  a  needs  analysis,  a  needs -test  does ^not  include  the  untaxed 
Income  of-  the  family,  nor  the  family's  asssts.    It  also  di$regards  Bwny  other 
factors  which  ar«  considered  in  the  performance  of,  a  needs  analysis. 

(3)  A.needs  test  IncliKJes  tMe  studant's  adjusted  ^ross  incofse  fro«  the  pr4*r^ous 
taxed  year.-  The^  latt«r  is  not  Included  in  the  perfomance  of  a  financial 
needs  analysis'.  * 

(4)  A  financial  needs  analysis  is  ettiptoyed  in  determining  th^'student*s  eligibility 
for  financial  aid  from  the^tas5pus-bas©d  Title>IV  Programs/ berets  a  needs  test 
is  utili;ced  to  determine  a  studeot's  el1§>bil1ty  for  a  &warant«cd  Student  Loaa 
if  the  fajsily's  incojwe  exceeds  S30i00<0,  and 

(5)  Generally  speaking,  &  needs- test  will  result  in  a  lesser  expected  family  ^ 
contribution  {^FC}  and  a  larger  financial  need  tlwm  will  a  f>eeds  analysis. 
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■  To  illustrate  the  latter,  1  have  6;nc)qse<i  sample  situations.    These  cases  represent 
a  siwll  ^roup  I.  pulletl  frwn  a  man ing:we  recently  received  from  ACT.,  Ho  attempt 
to  efisurf  a  ranckwi)  sample  iwt  otherwise  afcsoTuteli'  ensure  statistically 
valid  t^esuTts,    Also,  i>o  attesipt  was  *ad«  to  skew  the  selection  In  manner  which 
Mould  support  jHy  statement  dbcve.       ,     ■  .  * 

Eiqht  cases  are  illustrated.    The  calW-on  the  left  represents  the  totaV  adjusted 
gross  inQom  of  the  family,  includihg'the,  student  applicant.    The  next  columti 
provides  the  net-assets  of  t^^  fawlly-after  subtracting  liabilities.    The  next  two 
columns  -represent  the  family  size  and vthe  nwnber  of  f^unly  nxjfnberS        are  attend-  ^ 
ing  a  post-secondary  institution  of  e«iucatiDn,    The  next  coluiuo  is  the.  cost -«>f 
.  attendins  the  Uiivcrsfty  which  includes  tuition  and  fees*  a  book  allowance,  \ 
resi-dence  Jiall  charges  ami  an  allowance  for  ;^ersonal  expenses  and  transport<>tion. 
This  cost  remains  <;onstant  for.all  cas«s.         ..  ' 

The  next  two  colujsns  apply  to  the  needs  test  which  is  currently  used  to  establish 
eligibility  for  a  Guaranteed  Student ^Uan.    To  derive  the  student's  financial  nee<f 
or  resuUant  eligibility  fur  the  Uuarahteed  Student  Loan,  the  expected  fasnly 
contribution  (£FC)  is  subtracted  from  $^4Q0,    The  last.twc  coluniis  represent- the 
EFQ  and  resultant  financial  rveed  wheit  a  needs  analysis  is  applied  in  each  case. 
Vou  will  notice  in  all  case$,  the  applicant's  financial  need  is  . less  when  a  needs  1) 
analysis  is  applied,  _  ' 

Of  special  Interest  Is  the  third  .case  illustrated.    This  is  a  f«irtn  family  with  an 
adju$te<^  gross  incoRje  of  $35,140  and  net  assets  of  $130,500,    Based  on  a  fieeds  test, 
this  studfjnt  easily  qual  ifies  for,  the  maxinniin  $2500  Guaranteed  Student  loan. 
However,  the  •nee4s  analysis  reduces  this  student's  eligibility  to  $600.    This  cas*-. 
clearly  Illustrates  the  effect  of  fann  assets  on, a  student^s  financial  aid  eligi- 
bility when  a  needs  analysis  Is  appl'ied,  rather  "than  a  nseds  test. 

Ifi  some  of  the  cases,  the  stMdent"*s  ?ieed  is  $0  whether  a  needs  test  or  -needs  analysis 
is  applied.    This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the.  same  financial  data  ware  applied 
to  an  identical  foiiiily  situation  where. tiVo  student  wished  to  attend  a  higher  cost  v 
Institution.    For  instance^  if  the  s^tudent  Illustrated  in  the' second  case .had.  ~ 
elected  to  attend  an  institution  which  cost  $7000,  he  or  she  would^qualify  for  only 
$840  under  a  needs  analysis*  but  would  qualify  fof  a  $2500  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
ufvi&r  a  needs  test.  .  -  .  '  ^' 

I  hope  the  above  InfonJUtion  satisfactorily  answers  your  question.    Also.  I  would  ^  .  . 
hope  that  It  reenforces  my  opinion  regarding  the  unacccptabil Ity  of  a  needs  analysis 
in  deteniiining  a  student's  eliyibili^y  for  a  Guaranteed  Stl^dent  Loan.    Should  you 
require  additional  infornjation  regardint;  the  above  or  other  financial  aid  n^atters, 
please  ijp  not  hesitat^  to  contact  svel    Thank  you. 

■         i  ^ 

/Hohert  J.  Matuska  "   ,    ^  '    ■  .' ■  . 

Director;  Stude^it  Financial  Aids  .  "  '  ^ 

■  1 
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1920  iMt  ^ouliHf«rd 
April  19S^ 


CQngi'««s  i>i         United  Sc«t«» 

Higher.  EducAtioo  Act  of  1965.     I  h*v«  b«en^«FiT>»i*ci»l  Aid  Director 

Hiiv»G¥otA  U  curiently  i#<3fcfini«s  the  in43»p«mie'»t  ntudaac  for  puvponwi 
oJL  th«  State  Schoi«r»hip  «nt3  Ox^nz  Erogiaai.    Civtn  pvop«v  ^afeguaras  for 
»tu4»at»  who  >»re  wwitried,  watds  of  the,  St«te,  «r  thoM  who  )\av«  ,«»t»blish»d 
ch«t  th«y  hftvv  suf£«rBii,|jhy»ic«i  »Uwi»  and  b«en  fiep»r«t«d  fxo«  pataat*  fos 
th«ii:  gvn  »J»f*ity,  I  bfilittve  w«  c*n  deliver  {in*ficial  *id  to  »tudfent»  who 
txuiy  dojj*t  h^v«  p*r«ut»  that  t:«n  »B»ist'in  their  support.  ^"P^thapft  ti«d  to 
auch  9  vf«pofc«i  could       som  iijxm  of  ;ax  incentive  liW  «n  «xtr«  «x»^Jtip« 
for  A  d«p4.'5idenfc  »l«d«i>t  «nroll«d  io  «  po«t-««coad«xy  iustitutipa*  • 

It  »ceo»  t\\»i  th«  Reagan  AdsBinlatication  has  wanted  to  provide  mom 
fovv  of  tax  credit*  i»  place  of  fitvaticial  aid  program. I  doo* t  "belifcve 
a  aystes  like  that  by  itself  would  asaiat  atudeDte  who  co^  froei.the  js^or^at 
of  iiiadXies  aitvte  every  dolUr  they  i8*na&e  to  "aave"  ia  raally  smded  for 
e«If-a«ppors:,  " 

jyi^  agree  with  your  etand  on  the  loan  consolidation  queation.  Conaoli- 
dations  would  help  keap  the  default  ratee  low.  -  While  it  ie  a  »ex-vice  to 
atudanta  who  h^ve  had  to  borrow,  it  ehould  not  bocoe*  a  willscone  or  It  will 
cjnuft^  the»  to  co«»ider  default  «»  tUa  only  ai^awer  to  a  burd»a«o~  loa« 

obligation. 

Segardln^  thV  question  of  requiring  *  **needs"  teft  for  eligibility  for 
a  Guariinteed  Student  loan.    I  donH  think  eetabliahing  a  wore  atrii^ent  need* 
t^st  "than  we  now  have  i»  in  the  b«et  interaal  <?f  atud^ce  who  need  to  borrow 
what  i»  th«  expected  parental  contributiou.    If  eny  th^ge  is  »ade  .1  would  . 
»ugi*?*t  that  iXw  pre»e«t  §30,000  Adjusted  Groe*  lnc£»c  of  patent*  and  atudent 
be  r«i«ed  to  $50,000.    You  are  probably  aware  that  both  the  patents  A.U.t. 
and  tht  stodant't  A*C.t.  «u»t  be  added  together  for  tt>«  $30,000  liait.  I 
baliave  this  policy  tend*  ,to  peswliie  th«  student  who  doee  manage  to  get  a 
job  and  begin  the  process  of  becoming  a«lf -suppottiug*    It  gives  a  gtaatel: 
benefit  to  the  student  who  eit^^er  cannot  find  a  job  or  dpesn»c  want  to  work! 
The  two  ca4)nct  b«  saparated. 
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l«t^s  tM}s«  surt  th«  Timmdm  An^lysi*  SyMttm  is  « *»f faction  of  vHit  y»xmntm 
can  '^rMlly**     fordr^  ,b«li«v»  th*  cwtv«ot  »y»t«t'of  8««d»  AMiysit  *3£p«ct« 

vccy^pf ficult  K%d  hMvm  txittd  to  prucnt  n**ds  «B«lysi«  mm  m  mxmat  »«:ivQc«  1 
in  f4ct       i«  At  b««t  «  uuifdm  ^  (Uim  g«th«ri»g  oot  aU  o£  I 

vhich  S«  vfijfifi»bX*  in  m  »cb<K?l  «nvirwv»#nc.    Vor  ♦:MMBpX«j  wUol«  «»ction 

Oil  AsMts,    II1G  >ioii~taKsbl«  incc^  g4it)virisi£  ift  gsttiog  to  1m  sfi  CGm^^IicJitl^ 

tb«  «pplic«tl47ii  th#  App«a<illx  A)«^   X  qoctfod  many  low  1»cCm  «pplic«ati 

oi  dollar  data  it  ana  and  ralata  thmm  10  Xinmm  on  thm.  t*x  Tmt^n  cmlyl  Miitti 
0thf\v  IncoMa  iLMia  xalatad  tQ  public  aaaiatancv  vhic))^'^  b*  variflad  vi^  tb# 
Cmmty  Human  Saxvlcata  Valfaia  PaparDaant  t 

X  hav*  toucb«^  oa  but  a  £aw  of  my  t^^imcairpa*    1  ]Uva  »any  laoxa 
au£h  aas 

1.  SataMialiing  a  battar  baaia  f&r  datanaiaia^  tha  aUp«^ati(Hi  of 
^vtnda  to  Xaatity^iooa*  •  I 

2.  V\\»t  coats  should  ba  u»ad  in  datai^wiains  educational  coata  fox 

..  pavioda  of  anxollaiatit  loogar  tban  a  nl»a  laootb  **ata»dard'*  yaAi^' 

I  vifth  to  tH^uV  you  lor  holding  this  haaxinji  and  I  support  v}>at  you, 
bava  dona  and  ara  doing      laarn  about  financial  aid  progr^towu  Tbaaa 
progtama  do  aaaiat  many  of  our  youn$  people^    It)  ga»etal,  tha  syataa  vorkaf 
hovavetp  it  us«ula  ao*a  tuais|(  to  it  aaalar  for  naady  atudaats  anU 

faoiiHaa  to  auiair. 


Sincaraly  youra»  , 


Finaoclia  Aid  Pixactor 
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APPENDIX  A 


Wofk«hMt  for  quMtkm  29c' 

D^docttoo  for  a  marrfid  cowpli JJf fvtn  botH 

worts  Jit)m  lliS  Fpfm  lO«<Hil>»  2^  _ 

ChUd  suppoft  rto«lv»d 

Wtlfjra  b^osliU  (»xc«p^FDC  or  A^. 
^lioh  you  ahoiiid  turn  ra^XHtsd  m  29^^ 


kKlud#  any  amoiim 

OiMblMty  Incom*  mcUuiion  ttom  IBS 

CETA  noi>«ck»c«U^ 

Vfttrant  t}«f>«flU  txctpt  •*>a*iOrtal 

tion  (DlC)  and  Vo»Uoo«l 

Intmii  OA  tax^iM  bond* 

liFtS  Ait^SavM  Ctftlffc^v  (ASO 
•xcJutkHi  liwi  IRS  Forni  1040, 
^^^^^^g^Sviduki  ti^^ 

IBS  dlv?d#ftd  wcruikm  from  IBS  Form 
104G4im  9b  or  1040A^ini  Sb 

UnUxiad  pOftioM  P««iaioft« 

UntJMd  poftkm  of  c^tal  Qaina 

Dlvid#i>d  rtilnmirnam  iwtclus^.  trom 
Fom  1040,  SclsackO*    Una  13 
Foralgn  income  •xclu»k>n  from  1B$ 

Hoiwing,  lood,  *  oth#f  living  allowance* 
fof  mintary,  cMrfWi    ©thwn  (inclwda 
cMh  payo^nt  and  cMMh  valua  of  banafitaj 

Any  otnar  untaxad  Incoina  and  banafiif 
aijcn  aaBlack  Lunij  Banaflta,  aitcaaa 
««m«d  incoma  cnadltf  ate 

TOa  la  yoi«'  anawaf  for  c^iaatlcm  ^^j^ 
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Ooffi  incliid^ 

.  Social  tacwnty     *    ^      •  ,     ^^^^  ^. 

-  Any  incoma  rtpoitad  in  qoaationa  24,  25,  2«a,  2Sb, 
29a.  and  29b 

Monay  ifom  ^odani  f inanofjirt  m  programt ,  . 
{fdocatkmaJ  ioana,  wofi<-»tudy  aaminea,  a^anta,  or  , 
iolK^iar^lpa) 

-  Vataw«  banaflta  for  aducation  (Gt  Bm;  Oapand«nts 
EdocailonaJ  Aaaiatanca  Proflram.  or  VA  contribuusry 

Qina*an^  aiJpport*  othar  inan  nionay,  radiivad  from 
f  ilanda  Of  rn^vaa        ;  ^ 
.  Food  fUwnpa 

'  Tax*analtamd or  tUsiwd  annyitJaa   ■■  ^ 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OP  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


SATUm>AY,  APRllf*7,  1984 

*  r  HOUSKsOF  RJSPKJSSBNTATIVKS, 

^  ^  Committee  ON  Education  AND  Labor, 

Subcommittee  on  Postskcondahy  Education, 

m^uCUxire,  Wl 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9  am.,  at  the  Univer- 
'  sity  of  Wisconsin,  Eau  Claire,  WI,  Hon.  Paul  Simon,  presiding. 
Members  present;  Representative  Simon  and  Gmiderson, 
Staff  pr^nt:  WilHsin  A.  Blakey,  counsel  and  Rc^  DiNapoli, 
Republican  legislative  associate. 

OPEjNING  STATEMENT  OF  HON,  PAUL  SIMON,  A 
REPRESENTATIVE  IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Simon.  The  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education  will* 
resume  its  hearing  and  Til  enter  ray  opening  statement  in  the 
record.  This  is  one  of  a  series  of  hearings  we're  having,  primarily 
in  Washington;  but  focusing  on  the  whole  qu^tion  of  the  reautJior- 
ization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  How  do  we  improve  access, 
how  do  we  improve  quality,  for  American  higher  education? 

There  are  few  questions  more  important,  if  any,  for  the  future  of 
our  country.  We're  here  specifically  in  Eau  Claire,  at  the  requ^t  of 
our  c5olleague  and  member  of  the  subcommittee,  Steve  Gunderson, 
who  has  been  a  very  valued  member  of  the  subcommittee.  He  has 
beefi  hard  working,  able,  and  with  a  ser^  of  concern  that  I  person- 
ally appreciate  a  great  deal  and,  the  otheK  membejrs  of  the  subcom- 
mittee do  also.  , 

If  I  may  make  one  personal  note:  It  wa^  a  pleasure  to  walk  in 
and  to  se€?  Henry  Lippold,  who  is  a  member  of  your  faculty  here, 
who  originally^hailed  from-  the  State  of  Illinois,  came  up  to  Wiscon- 
sin where  they  pay  everyone  so  much  better.  We  are  pleased  to 
have  everyone  here*  ^ 

Let  me,  on  a  couple  of  mechanical  things,  before  I  call  on  my  col- 
league, we  want  to  enter  into  the  record  the  testimony  of  Harlanci^ 
.  Kirchner.   .  . :  

[Opening  statement  of  Congressman  Paul  Simon  follows:] 

Opknixc  Statcmsnt  of  Hon.  Paul  Simon,  a  RspRzssNTA'hvs  m  CoNoiuas  Fkom 

THK  StATKOF  IlUNOZS  AND  ChAISMAN*  SUBCOMMITTW  ON  Po8TS£C02«^OA&Y  EDUCATION 

I  am  pleased  to  join  my  colleague,  Stme  Gtmderson,  here  in  Eau  Claire  and  to 
continue  the  Subcommitte©  cn  Po»ts©a)adar}^  Education's  hearings  oa  H-K,  5240, 

•  The  Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  19S4  and  the  Administration's  FY  19S5 
Higher  Education  Budget 
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H.R.  5240  rd'ocuAMM  «tud^nt  fmmicial  aid  on  . the  needi^t  student  to  ensure  that 
thoee  who  cyuld  not.bogin,  or  would  not  complete?,  an  education  because  pf  high 
cwts  and  limited  farmly  resources,  wiy  havejiiat  opportunity, 

H.R.  5240  simplifies  student  aid  prc^taiMwith  one  grant,  one  work  and  one  loan  - 
prograin,  along  witJIi  an  ih&titutional  block  grant  program.  The  student  financial  aid 
prc^rams  were  create  fay  Congress  over  the  last  two  d©cades.\.Th«  purpose  was  to 
make  funds  available  to  student*  who  had  no  other  way  to  finance  tiieir  education. 
In  today's  economy  with  nationwide  unemployment  at  1.8%^  youth  unemployment 
at  19.3%  and  minority  youth.wiemploymentrat  43.5|^it  is  time  to  refocus  these 
programs  to  address  the  need  they  wer«  created  to  seqjK 

I  am  looking  forward  to  hearir^  from  today's  witSLn  on  the<  specific  and  the 
broad  policy  questions  raised  in  H.K.  5240. 

I  skxn  very  interested  in  receiving  recommendations  regarding  the  propotjals  in 
H.R.  5240  that  make  changes  in  feder^  student  financial  aid  pro^n-ams,  including 
making  the  Pell  Grant  program  an  entitlement,  merging  SEOG,  NESL  and  SSIU 
into  Institutional  Block  Grant,  the  modification  of  tlie  ''halfsjcst"  provision  and  the 
"independent  student''  definition,  among  other  issuer, 

H.R.  5240  addresses  a  number  of  needs  of  graduate  education,  includiiig  the  exten- 
sion of  aid  to  graduate  studerfite.  The  proposals  include  a  presumption  of  s^lf-suffi- 
ciency  (indeoendence)  for  grafcuat^  students,  allowing  limited  graduate  student  eligi- 
bility for  Pell  Grants,  and  jftising^oim  limits  for  guaranteed  student  ioans. 
^  College  ajiid  universiti^/nationwide  are  in  need  of  funds  to  halt  the  deterioration 
of  America's  university  Hbsearch  faciliti^  and  buildings  generally.  H.R.  6240  ad- 
dresses that  need  for  low-siterest  renovation  and  construction  loans  and  instrumen- 
tation grimts.  Today's  withessas  are  particnilarly  able  to  comment  on  the  bills  ap- 
proach to  this  concern.     \  *  ; 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  iii  Eau  Claire  today  and  I  am  pleased  to  welcome  the  Chanv 
ceilor  of  this  branch  of  ontjof  America's  finest  public  universities*  Tlie  University  of 
Wiscoiisin.  I  . 

[Prepared  statemeiit  of  Harland  Kirchiier  follows:] 

i^EPAKKD  ^ATEMSNT  OK  HaKLANO  KlKCHNKR,  MUMBKR,  BOARO  OF  TkUSTKKS,  FoX 

Vaixev  I'kchnical  Institute  AppLimJN,  WI,  and  Mi^brk,  Boahb  or  DnuccKiKs, 
Association  or  Community  Cou^x  Truotsjcs 

I  am  submitting  this  testimony  on  belmlf  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  Federal  Re- 
lations of  the  Association  of  Community  College  Trustee,  the  American  Association 
of  Community  and  Junior  Collie*,  aiui  the  Pox  Valley  Technical  Institute*  Apple- 
toni  Wisconsin. 

As  we  contemplate  reauthorization,  we  find  our  thoughts  constantly  touched  by  a 
deep  appreciation  for  tlie  existing  Higher  Educatiba  Act.  As  federal  policies  go,  we 
think  this  has-been  a  monumentally  succ^ful  Act.  Some  key  titles  in  the  Act  have 
never  achieved  the  success  that  was  once  envisioned  for  them— largely  because,  in 
most  cases,  they  are  programs  that  could  never  be  effectii^J^  fund^.  Significantly^ 
some  of  the  most  critical  needs  facing  colleges  today  relate  directly  to  those  unfund- 
ed federal  commitments. 

Facilities  are  a  prime  example.  We  are  not  talking  about  new  buildings;  we  are 
talking  about  updating  and  retrofitting  older  facilities  to  hi^ndle  energing  technical 
programs.  As  you  have  been  told,  cost  estimates  on  this  backlog  are  greater  for 
higher  education  m  a  whole  than  the  total  of  the  endowments  of  all  U.S.  colleges 
lumped  together.  Years  of  tight  budgets  and  funding  neglect  have  forced  delay  for 
needed  upgrading  and  providing  some  semblance  of  statenof-tfae-art  equipment.  . 

Even  so,  the  State  of  American  higher  education  benefits  enormously  from  HEA. 

Because  the  deficits  are  making  the  competition  among  program's  so  acute,  the 
attempts  to  restructure  and  improve  the  higher  education  programs  must  be  ap- 
proached with  great  care.  It  is  more  tlum  coincideitce  tliat  the  Pell  Grant  program 
has  become  the  daminani.feature  of  tha  Act,  at  least  it  is  so  in  ihe  cyoB  of  communi-  > 
ty  colleges.   *  ,  . 

The  vision  and  purpose  that  inspired  the  Basic  Opportunity  Grants— the  belief 
that  every  qualified  student  should  have  access  to  postsecondary  learning,  regard- 
less of  ability^  to  pay — is  the  same  vision  and  pu«>se  upon  which  community  colleg- 
es and  technical  institutes  ha^^e  been  built.  The  iiighest  priority  of  otir  institutions 
in  the  reauthorization  is  to  see  the  Pell  Grant  program  renew*ed  and  strengthened, 
simplified,  aiid  streamlined. 

Making  the  Pell  Grants  an  entitlement  for  needy  students  would  do  more  than  / 
any  other  single  step  to  both  simplify  and  strengthen  the  program  and  provide  stu- 
dents with  greater  access  to  education.  Raising  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  to  $3,000 
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by  next  year,  ajid  increasing  it  ad  collie  coistfi  continue  to  rise,  is  consistent  with 
the  basic  grant  that  the  President  Urn  proposed  for  the  needi^t  students-  We  sup- 
port  this  aim. 

On  the  othier  hand,  tJhe  diffiprential  aliowanc«s  for  conmiut^r  students  ar«  not  ac-  " 
ceptable  to  our  institutions.  Our  students  have  suffered  far  too  long  under  the  fixed 
cap  on  co6ts  of  attendance  that  has  been  applied  to  the  commuter  student  for  U 
y^ar.  The  net  effect  of  that  cap  seriously  undercut  the  program's  cor^  intent  of 
access  and  actually  denied  access  to  tens  of  thousands  of  would-be  applicants,  most 
,      of  them  from  the  lowest  income  levels.  Additionally,  untold  other  numbei*  of  needy  ■ 
studenta  undoubtedly  have  found  their  persistence  and  progress  in  collie  impeded 
by  the  cap  that  we  thought  had  been  abolished  in  the  198C  Am^jndments.  Connnuni< 
ty  colleges  and  technical  m&titutes  are  commuter  colleges  which  provide  business 
and  industry  with  an  almost  immediate  and  unlimited  source  of  highly  skillsd,  pro- ' 
fessxonally  motivated  workforce,  filling  the  emei^ng  needs  for  pexmsnneL  - 

Since  coinmunity/technical  colleges  serve  a  different  clientele  than  four-year  in- 
\    stitutions,  there  should  be  no  fear  of  our  institutions  conipetii^  for  the  traditional 
student  through  higher  commuter  allowance. 

Data  on  full^ime  Pell  Grant  recipients  show  that  more  than  80  per«ent  of  those 
attending  2-year  colleges  come  from  households  with  incomes  of  $8,000  a  year  or 
less.  Only  about  6  percent  of  the  full-time  Pell  recipients  in  c<»ninunity  coll^eii 
come  from  annual  income  levels  of  $16,000  or  higher. 

If  a  good  case  can  be  made  for  lower  Pel]^|3rants  to  students  living  with  their 
parents,  then  the  rest  of  the  Pell  Grant  recipients  should  be  treated  uniformly,  r^ 
gardle^  of  whether  they  house  and  feed  themsehw  off  campus  or  take  board  and 
room  at  the  college.  There  is  plenty  of  evidenc«^to  show  the  cotA»  avera^  roughly 
the  same  in  both  cases.  iT  * 

The  community  coJI^es  and  technical  institutes  are  very  hopeful  that  you  will  do 
away  with  the  half-cost  limitation  on  Pell  Grant  awards.  For  the  students  whose 
level  of  eligibility  and  overall  ccsts  do  not  qualify  them  for  a  maximum  Pell  Grant, 
.  we  would  prefer  to  see  their  grants  determined  by  a  uniform  percentage  of  cost, 
such  as  60  percent  or  70  pen^nt,  as  was  envisioned  in  the  1980  Ainendments.  We 
would  not  r^adst  the  75  percent  which  you  are  allowing  for  tuition  and  fees,  provided 
the  cost  allowance  for  other  expense  has  a  floor  of  at  least  60  percent. 
^  TT*^^  redefinitions  of  the  independent  and  depentfcnt  sti^nt  status  provided  in 
aR.  S240  can  be  another  vital  step  in  simplifying  the  financial  aid  program.  This 
would  be  highly  beneficial  to  community/technical  colleges  since  the  two-year  col- 
^ege^serve  such  great  numbers  of  older  students  who  should  not  have  to  prove  that 
they  provide  for  themselv^.  As  you  propose,  the  students  who  are  24  or  older 
should  be  spared  the  red  tape  of  documenting  their  independence.  Thi»  is  significant 
in  Wisconsin  since  the  average  age  of  our  full-time  students  attending  our  16  techni- 
cal institute  districts  on  a  full-time  basis  varies  between  25  and  ijS  years  of  age- 
On  college  workstudy,  the  Adminktration's  proposals  that  Cooperative  Education 
be  moved  into  workstudy,  and  that  workstudy  stutjenta  be  programmed  to  help  func- 
tionally illiterate  adults  acouire  bajis-fikills,  give  us  some  concern. 

While  the  community  college  aasociations  are  supporUng  '*in  principle''  the  liter- 
acy tutoring  of  adults,,  we  feel  the  workstudy  pn^am  itself  should  be  kept  frfee  of 
precedents  that  eventually  could  divide  it  up  into  a  host  of  special  set-asidee.  Com- 
munfly /technical  college  are  natural  environments  for  providing  workstudy  and  ay 
.  operative  programs.  Our  existing  curriculum  is  a4justable  to  ccK>p,  but  presently' 
there  isn  t  enough  funding  to  integrate  practical  experience  into  tiie  opurse  work. 

Concerning  the  several  other  titles  of  H.R.  5240, 1  offer  the  followmg  for  your  con- 
;  siaeration. 

Our  view  of  Title  I  Is  that  it  should  be  cast  in  a  wholly  new  direction.  While  we 
can  appreciate  the  emphasis  on  underserved  adults,  we  would  like  to  see  this  THtle 
.  .  focuaed  on  institutional  change.  Support  for- institutional  a<yustinent«^  that  will 
make  college  programs  ^.as  r^poiisivei  to  wording  adults  and  part-time  students  as 
they  an?  to  the  traditional  students  is  imperative.  If  the  national  economy  and  the 
'^work  force  are  to  keep  pac^  with  accelerating  technology  and  global  competition,  all 
universities  and  colleges,  including  community  ooll^ee,  mu^  do  a  better  job  of  serv- 
ing working  adults  through  flexible  programs  and  responsive,  quality  ^ucational 
deliveiy  systems. 

The  discretionary  grants  that  have  been  proposed  in  .Part  B  to  support  literacy 
training,  proficiency  in  English,  and  stxxiial  tutoring  would  be  hijfhly  beneficial.  The 
expanded  definition  of  the  veterans  who  could  be  served  as  anyone  who  has  received 
an  honorable  discharge  is  another  positive  step.  Yet,  those  veterans  who^have  re- 
ceived less  than  honorable  discharge  are  probably  mqre  in  need  of  greater  acc*^  to 
4-     education  and  retraining.  In  addition,  guidance  and  help  in  developing  a  positive 
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self-conoept  would  bring  about  attention  to  those  who  need  a  reacyustment  imd  re- 
truining  period  and  who  might  otherwise  be  ioet  and  become  a  greater  burden  to 

•  society. 

'  We  would  vdm  like  to  see  Title  II  targeted  in  a  new  direction  to,  help  colleges 
^  adapt  the  total  learning  process  to  technological  change^  ratlier  than  to  remain  fo- 

*  cused  chiefly  on  library  resources.  Our  nation  has  benefited  from  the  use  of  telecom- 
niunication  and  computer  technology  in  businesfi,  industry,  and  leisure  time;  educa- 
tion  could  also  benefit  from  their-u»e  to  facilitate  learning.       ...       '  . 

The  community  and  technical  colleges  want  to  see  Title  XI  broadened  to  encour- 
age  urban  research  univenedties  to  work  in  concert  with  community  colleges  to  meet 
urban  needs.  Urban  problems  won't  be  solved  by  greater  researcn^what  is  called 
for  is  new  emphasis  on  teamwork  in  which  urb^  institutiMns  pool  their  talent^  to 
solve  problems  of  decaying  cities  and  withered  resources.  TcJday,  we  are  no  longer 
reactive  institutions,  but  proactive  and  regdy  to  pool  our  resources  to  alleviate ' 
social  inadequacies.  Without  a  corrective  approach  to  urban  problems,  We  think 
Congr^  is  unlikely  to  ever  fimd  Title  XL  * 

Last,  but  hardly  least,  we  are  extremely  pleased  that  H.K.  5240  provides  a  new 
/  Title  XII  to  renew  the  endowment  matching  grants.  This  incentive  will  prpmote  and 
fostor  an  increased  independence  , and  selfnaufHoiency  tliat  will  uitioiately  create 
greater  fiscal  prudency  and  responsibility  in  education. 

The  Association  of  Community  Cksllc^e  Trustees  and  the  American  Association  of 
Community  and  Junior  Colleger  are  anxious, to  work  with  the  Subcommittee  on 
Postsecondary  Education  as  you  continue  your  deliberations  on  reauthorization  of 
tills  vital  legislatioii. 

We  applaud  our  concern  for  the  important  contributions  this  It^lation  can  make 
for  the  enhancement  of  our  nation's  human  resources  through  its  support  of  aoc;ess 
for  the  needy  asnd  quality  enJiancements  for  higher  education. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  .for  our  v^ritnesses,  you  vnll  give  us  a  greater  op- 
portunity for  questions  if  you  can  enter  your  full  statement  in  the 
record;  and  summarize  your  testimony  in  al?out  5  minutes,  so  that 
we  can  devote  some  time  to  probing  where  we  6x:^ht  to  be  going. 

We  are  very  pleased  to  be  here  on  the  campus. 
\Mr.  Gmiderson. 

ySTATEMENT  OF  HON.  STEVE  GUNDERSON.  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

'   Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  And  let  me  begin  by 
making  that  a  very  special  thank  you,  I  am  not  sure  how  many  of 
you  are  aware  that  the  chairman  is  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
'  from  Illinois,  having  won  the  Democratic  nomination  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.  He  has  probably  1,000  other  things  that  would  be  more 
valuable  to  his  political  future  than  coming  to  Eau  Claire  on  a  Sat- 
urday in  April,  and  so  I  think  we  are  all  very,  veiy  appreciati^i^ 
and  very  lucky  that  you  are  willing  and  interested  enough  in  tJHp 
issue  to  take  that  kind  of  time.  Also,  a  thank  you  to  ChancelldFv; 
Hannah  for  all  of  h^  assistance  in  heating  this  hearing  here  at  * 
UW,  Eau  Claire. 

There  are  a  few  other  activities  oa  campus  t^niay,  so  we  appreci- 
ate  that.  I  don't  think  it's  any  secret  that  higher  education  ia 
facing  some  very  distinct  challenges  in  the  1980's  as  we  look  at  re-. 
authori2ation.  And  as  we  begin  the  process,  there  are  really  about 
three  goals  that  I  think  are  most  important:  One  obviously,  als  in 
any  reauthori2ation,  is  to  update  programs  to  make  sure  they  are 
the  most  efficient  programs  they  can  be. 

Second,  we're  doing  so  in  an  era  of  budgetary  limits,  which  pro- 
vides very  special  challenges  to  us  to  moke  sure  the  dollar  is  used 
to  buy  the  most  education  for.  the  moBt  number  of  students.  And 
t||iird,  of  particular  interest  to  me,  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  tes- 
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timony  is  going  to  focus  on  this,  is  recognying  the  changing  popu- 
lation. 

We  are  looking  at  a  situation  where  the  adult  or  nontraditional 
student  is  becoming  a  very  significant  part— actually  by  1990, 
about  50  percent  of  the  population  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
across  this  country.  It  would  seem  to  me  if  the  purpc^  of  reauthor- 
ization™ is  to  update  programs  for  the  current  needs,  then  that 
ought  to  be  one  of  our  major  challenge  in  this  area. 

Mr-  Chairman,  Tm  just  going  to  ask,  rather  than  giving  a  de- 
tailed  statement,  that  my  statement  be  made  a  part  of  the  record- 
*so  that  I  too  can  get  on  with  listening  to  the  witnesses.  But  with 
that,  a  special  thank  you  to  you.  and  to  everyone  who  has  come 
here  this  morning. 

[Opening  statement  of  Ckjngressman  Steve  Gunderson  follows:] 

Ofjkninc  SrTMVMxm  07  Hon.  Stkvk  Gund^kjson,  a  Rjkprkskntativk  in  Congmss 

Fkom  thk  Stats  or  Wiscon»in  ^ 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  western  Wi^usin  and  specially  the  higher  education 
community,  I  would  like  to  welcome  the  Subcojxuuittee  on  Po«t»econclafy  Educati«5n 
to  western  Wiscoiwn.  It  i^  with  great  pleasure  that  I  welcome  Chairman  Simon  to 
Eau  Claire  and  the  University  of  ^wi^consin-'Eau  Claire  and  I  thank  him  for  granting 
the  field  hearing  here  in  Wisconsin. 

I  would  also  like  to  expr^ws  my  sincere  appreciation,  for  the  hospitality  afforded  us 
by  Chancellor  Emily  Hannah  and  the  i^ntire  UW-Eau  Claire  commumty  for  hofit- 
ing  the  hearing.  Finally,  tiw  hard  work  and  interst  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  by 
those  who  will  be  testifying  today  should  be  commended. 

Higher  education  in  the  coming  years  will  face  a  number  of  significant  challenges, 
including:  (1)  demc^aphic  changes  in  the  student  population;  (2)  competition  for 
.  botli.new  and  experienced  faculty;  (U)  eatpanding  budgetaiy  and  funding  challenges; 
and,  as  always,  (4>  the  need/ to  adapt  to  changing  technology  with  programs  and  cur- 
riculmn  tliai  will  prepare  students  properly. 

This  hearing  today  is  one  portion  of  the  Congressioiud  reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  (IJEA)  which  will  determine  the 'federal  role  in  aaeisting  the 
higher  education  conununity-to  mfeet  these  <;;hailenges.  Already  we  hive  heldy  an  ex- 
tensive set  of  hearings  in  Washington  on.  the.HEA  and  today's  hearing  ii9  one  of 
several  field  hearings  undertaken  by  the  Subcommittee* 

The  law  we  are  examining  today  contaim?  much  more  than  the  well-publicized 
Student  financial  aid  programs.  I£  also  contains  programs  for  continuing  education, 
libraries,  graduate  education,  international  education,  developing  institutions,  and 
cooperative  education,  to  mention  only  a  few. 

The  impact  and  depth  of  this  law  for  th^  entire  nation  is  far  reaching.  For  tho«e 
of  us  in  the  3rd  District,  through  the  UW  system  alone,  nearly  6,200  student  receive 
federal  student  aid  totalling  over  $15.7  million  ajmually.  For  the  entire  UW  system 
Statewide,  over  44,000  students  .receive  nearly  $145  million  in  aid  through  the  six 
federal  student  aid  programs.  The  impact  of  this,  law  is  further  amplified  by  the  fact 
that  th^  figures  do  not  include  student  .participation  or  fundiiig  from  the  m^y 
private  institutions^  posteecondary  vocational  education  community,  or  junior  colleg- 
es throughout  Wisconsin.  '  ^ 

We  should  be  seeking,  two  principal,  objectives  through  this  rewrite  of  the  HEA: 
First  we  must  constaxitly  strive  to  improve  the  quality  and  administration  Of  all  the 
programs  in  the  Act,  with  special  emphasis  on  student  financial  assistance.  It  is  our 
responsibility  to  insure  tliat  the  prc^rams  created  thorou^h  the  new  law:  (1)  func- 
tion in  an  administrativiely  feasible  and  efficient  manner;  (2)  provide  a  federal  gov- 
ernment role  which  continues  to  promote  and  provide  incentives  for  the  impxt?ved 
quality  of  the  programs  themselves  and  pt^tsecondary  education  generally;  and.  (3) 
are  rfisponsive  to  the  changing  financial  needs  of  today's  students. 

Second,  like  all  Americans,  we  must  keep  in  mind  the  budgetary  limitations 
placed  upon  us  by  the  deficit  and  our  economic  responsibilities.  While  we  all  recog- 
nuc  the  need  for  adequate  funding  for  education,  we  must' also  confront  the  fact 
that  federal  resources  are  not  limitkw.  In  Washington  this  past  week  we  have  final- 
ly taken  bold  steps  to  build  a  down  payment  toward  deficit  ^reduction.  This  effort 
nec^itat^our  cooperation  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  HEA. 
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In  addition  to  Him*  two  d>jtK:tivt^,  it  U  our  r«spoiisibiIity  through  iiie  new  law  to 
assist  the  Ixigher  educatipG  community  to  meet  the  chaiiging  needs  of  our  student 
population.  Social  tbrecayter  JcAin  Naisbitt,  author  of  the  well-known  book^  "Mega- 
trends", lias  some  very  interesting  thoughts  about  the  future  of  education.  In  par- 
ticular, he  Btateij  that,  **In  education  we  ae  moving  from  tirtb  short  term  consid<^r- 
ations  of  completing  our  training  at  the  encj  of  high  school  or  college  to  lifelong  edu- 
cation and  training."  -  *- 

'Fact  are,  however,  we  are  not  simply  moving  into  the  realm  of  lifelong  education, 
but  we  Ure  there.  The  number  of  traditional  college-age  studentti  (aj^es  18-21)  Ts  ex- 
pected to  decrease  by  25  pi^rcent  betvmm  1979  and  1990.  During  the  same  period, 
students  aged  25  to  49  will  increase  by  25  percent 

TheiJe- trends  have  iiome  very  significaiit  implicatioiib  .for  our  higher  education 
community.  Older  student*  will  account  for  47  ^reent  of  the  12,1  million  college 
studentii  enrolled  in  1990  instead  of  the  38  percAt  they  comprised  in  1980  and  the 
28  percent  in  1970.  And  already  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  has 
figures  showing  that  the  number  of  students  age  25  and  above  increuiied  from  2.4 
million  in  1970  to  4.5  nuUion  in  1980-^'  an  increase?  of  nearly  ^00  percent. 

Yet  our  current  ftxJeral  law  does  not  reflect  this  increasingly  important  trend.  My 
prinaary  objective  through  the  reauthori^^ation  is  to  improve  federal  law  as  it  per- 
tains to  and  affectij  the  non-traditional  adult  student  Earlier  this  week  I  introduced 
legislation  which  will  replace. the  current  Title  I,  Continuing  Education,  portions  of 
the  HEA  with  a  new  targeted  program  to  assist  universities  adapt  to  the  needs*  of 
the  non-traditiorial  adult  student. 

-  Br1i^rty;'"t]i is  legislation  will  assist  the  non*traditioiuU  adult  student  through  three 
new  programs:  ,^  ' 

Competitive  grunts  of  no  more  than  §200,000  to  higher  education  institutions  to 
enhance  the  edUciitional  opportunities  available  to  adult  learners; 

Competitive  grants  of  not  mbf&  than  $100,000  to  higher  education  institutions  to 
establish  and  carry  out  a  program  designed  to  encourage  the  establisliment  and  upr 
grading  of  pff-campus  educational  programs;  and,  ^ 
\  Finally,  a  research  program  designed  to  enhance  knowledge  iind  iimovation  in  tlie 
field  of  non-traditional  adult  student  education. 

.  The  adoption  of  this  program  will  take  significant  steps  to  aid  the  higher  educa- 
tion coninninity  in  itj8  effort  to  grow  to  meet  the  needs  of  t^e  non-traditional  adult 
student.  This  is  only  a  small  beginning-  The  nmjor  work  in  meeting  the  financial 
needs  of  the  non-traditional  student  is  yet  to  be  done.  We  still  hope,  through  tlie 
reauthorization  proce»y,  to  make  achievemt;nt&  in  this- regard. 

^FinaU>^,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have  this  unique  opportunity  to  allow  the  input  of 
the  Western  Wisconsin  higher  education  community  in  the  reauthorization.  Again,  a 
sp>ecial  thank  you  to  Chairman  Simon,  and  we  both  look  forw'iird  to  the  testimony 
about  to  be  presented.  > 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much,  Steve. 

Chancellor  Hannah;  we  will  call  on  you  first,  and  I  might'add  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rest  of  you,  that  Chancellor  Hannah\has  also 
been  a  witnesAS  in  Washington,  telling  us  what  we  ought  to  do,  ahd 
if  any  mistakes  are  made,  why  Chancellor  Hannah,  we  blame  you. 
Alright?  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  CHANCELLOR  EMILY  HANNAH.  UNIVERSITY  OF 
WISCONSIN  AT  EAU  CLAIRE 

'Ciiaiicellor  Hannah.  Thank  you,  Representative  Simon  and  Rep-^ 
resentative  Gunderson.  -  ^ 

We  are  delighted  to  have  you  at  UW-Eau  Claire  and  in  west 
central  Wisconsin  for  this  hearing.  - 

Yqu  will  find,  and  as- you  know,  Representative  Gunderson,  and  I 
presume  perhaps  Mr.  Simon  also,  that  Wisconsin  is  a  strong  out- 
post of  both  public  and  private  education,  and  this  part  of  the  State 
is  a  good  example  of  that.  The  public  institutions  here  have  a  con- 
sortium called  the  West  Central  Wisconsin  Consortium  and  (l^han- 
cellor  Swanson  at  Stout  is  president  of  the  board  of  trust4?es  at  that 
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consortium  at  this  time.  And  will  speak  therefore  not  only  on 
behalf  of  UW  Stout  but  on  behalf  of  our  consortium. 
/  You  will  find  in  these  institutions  a  firm  commitment  to  access 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  Federal  programs  that  have  tried  to  in- 
creasy  access  to  education.  General  access  to  those  who  have  a  gen- 
eral need,  and  specific  access  to  those  whose  needs  are  of  some  spe- 
cial kind,  much  of  which  has  been  taken  care  of  by  Federal  legisla- 
tion or  at  least  aided  by  that,  and  ,we're  very  appreciative  of  that. 

It  would  not  be  quite  proper  for  me' to  say  that  we  arajpnly  con- 
cerned about  access  and  about  the  Federal  aid  programs,  because  I 
think  particularly  in  your  presence,  Mr.  Simgn,  it  i^'  most  appropri- 
ate that  we  call  Attention  to  other  aspects  of  the  Federal  role  and 
our  appreciation  of  ypur  c6mmitment  to  research  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  your  infusion  of  resources  in  a  way  that  ^e 
States  cannot  provide  thc^  resources.  That  strength  of  research  is 
critical.  Your  support  of  international  programs  has  been  much  ap- 
preciated in  this  part  of  the  State,  on  this  campus,  we^re  .widely 
known  for  international  programs,  and  the  kinds  of  programs  for 
which  we've  had  your  supporf  are  things  for  which  we  aj^  very 
grateful  We  hope  that  that^wQl  continue.  WeVe  been  very  pleaged 
with  some  of  the  new  proposals  and  we  look  forward  to  that. 

We  are  happy  to  have  you  on  our  campus,  I  kaiow  th^t  you  won't 
have  a  chance  to  see  a  great  deal  of  itTout  it  is  an  example  o^the. 
quality  and  the  commitment  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  public* 
education.  And  welcome  to  UW — Eau  Claire,  ^..^-^-^ 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  verymuch.  We'r^-^pKased  to, be  here 
and  I  regret  that  it's  just  an  in  and  out  visit,  here  today. 

Next,  we're  going  to  have  a  pjanel  of  two  presidents,  Robert  Gil^ 
bons  of  Viterbo~am  I  pronouncing  that  correctly? 

Mr.  G1BB9NS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Simon.  Viterbo  College  and  Chancellor  Robert  Swanson^of 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Stout.  We're  pleased  to  have  both  of  you 
here.  Mr.  Gibbons,  we'll  start  with  you. 


STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  mBBON§,  PRESIDENT,  VITERBO 


]\Jr.  GIBBONS.  OK,  thank  you,  Mr.  Simon,  for  coming  to  Wiscon- 
sin to  hold  the  hearing  and  receive  testimony  on  reauthorization 
and  thank  you,  Mr.  Gunderson,  for  inviting  me  to  provide  testi- 
mony. 

I  would  ask  that  my  full  statemenjt  be  entered  in  the  record. 
Mr,  Simon.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  x^ord, 
Mr.  Gibbons.  And  I  will  give  you  a  ^tainute  version  of  it  here. 
Mr.  Simon.  Alright.  \ 
Mr.  Gibbons.  I  was  asked  to  cKSiraneht  on  the  strengths  Aid  the 
weaknesses  of  the  Higher  Educiaticfn  Act  and  on  how  I  womd  like 
to  see  a  Reauthorized  Act  worked.  I  would  say  fir^,  that  the  higher 
education  act  has,  6n  the  whole,  v^orkfd  well  for  bbth  students  and 
for  institutions.  It  'has  provided  .access  to  higher  education  pro- 
grams for  millions  of  American  postsecondary  students  who  would 
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It  has  enabled  rapid  expansion  of  higher  education  facilities  and 
programs  to  meet  ^e  dramatically  increased  growth  in  higher  edu- 
i^ation  needs  of  our  population  during  the  1960's  and  1970's. 

The  one  significant  failure^  not  exactly  caused  but  not  prevented 
either,  by  the  Higher  Education  Act,  is  given  graphic  documei)6i- 
tion  in  the  1983  report  of  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence 
in  Education.  While  the  focus  of  that  report  was  not  on  postsecond- 
ary  institutions,  it  is  clear  that  we  phare  in  the  blame.  Academic 
excellence  has  suffered  at  all  levels  in  the  diverse  network  which  is 
American  education. 

When  the  size  of  any  undertaking  increases  rapidly  and  acco]rd- 
ing  to  demand  rather  than  plan,,  we  expect  productivity  to  dimin- 
ish. And  since  the  products  of  most  American  post  secondary  edu- 
cation are  the  educated  graduates  of  pur  technical  institutes,  'com- 
munity colleges,  baccalaur^te  institutions,  and  graduate  and  pro- 
fessional schools,  we  might  n^ve  expected  the  quality  Of  this  prod- 
uct not  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  ,  expansion  of  quantity  during 
the  1960's  and  the  1970's.  ' 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  the  central  purpose  of  reauthoriza- 
tion be  to  improve  the  academic  quality  of  the  graduate  of  our 
postsecondary  institutions.  We  have  achieved  significant  access 
goals  and  should  not  in  any  way  diminish  our  persistence  in  main- 
taining and  in  expanding  them,  but  I  don't  think  that  that  sh©uld 
be  the  central  purpc^  of  reauthorization:      -  * 

The  central  purpose  should  be,  I  say  again,  to  elevate  further  t^e. 
overall  level  of  education  in  our.  society\through  sutetantial  im- 
provement in  tlie  quality  of  pastsebpndary  graduates. 

I  think  this  central  purpose  could  be  achieved  in  a  niunber  of 
ways.  First  of  all,  on  the  assumption  that  quality  inheres  more  to 
the  teaching-learni;!ig  transaction  than  in  the  learning  site  itself^  it 
seems  prudent  to  give,  in  the  new  act,  priority  to  library  and  learn- 
ing resources  over  the  construction  of  new  facilities.  On  the  as- 
sumption that  Quality  learning  results  from  quality  teaching,  it 
seems  prudent  to  give  the  highest  pc«sible  priority  to  the  improve- 
ment of  teaching  by  all  persons  now  practicing  our  profession,  and 
to  the  improvement  of  tocher  training  prc^frams. 

And  finally^  pn  the  assumption  that  an  increase  in  quality  at  the 
expense  of  access  or  quantity  is  simply  not  acceptable,  an  equally 
high  priority  should  be  given  to  the  strengthening  of  student  aid 
programs. 

In  that 'context,  Td  like  to  address  a  couple  of  particular  issues 
having  to  do  with  title  IV.  I  think  the  increase  proposed  in  the  .jpro- 
gram  ceiling  is  timely  and  appropriate.  But  the  propc^ed  modifica- 
tion of  the  half-cc^t  provision  in  the  Pell  Grant  FVogram  I  don't 
think  is.  N  /  ^ 

The  proposed  75  percent  cc^t  provision  is  just  nolS^^ood  idea  be^ 
cause,  inexorably  and  over  time,  I  believe  it  will  either  or 

both  of  two  undesirable  outcomes:  the  proposed  modinb^ion  .will 
tend  to  accentuate  the  out-of-pocket  cc^  differential  for  students 
chocking  between  independent  and  publicly  supported  colleges,  and 
therefore,  it  will  drive  the  program-eligible  students  to  public  insti- 
tutions. If  freedom  of  choice  is  to  be  more  than  just  a  slogan,  then 
the  half-cost  provision  should  be  detained  in  the  Pell  grant  legisla- 
tion. 
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The  other  probable  outcome  of  the  proposed  modification  in  the 
:half-cost  provision  is  the  escalation  of  public  education  prices.  If 
there;  is  no  half-^ost  ceiling  on  Pell  grants,  then  State  legislators 
|l  will,  inevitably,  I  think,  alter  appropriations  for  publicly  supported 
colleges  and  universities  in  ways  that  would  result  in  the  increas- 
ing.43f  student  tuition  and  mandatory  fees. 

If  the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  truly  to  provide  a  freedom  of  choice 
m  educational  opportunity  for  the  high-need  student,  then  it  must 
mamtam  the  present  half^rost  provisic)n.s^ 

On  the  more  positive  side,  I  think  that  the  simplification  and 
consolidation  of  Federal  grant  and  loan  piogrMis>^tliat's  proposed 
in  your  bill,  Mr:  Simon,  is  desirable.  The  IrisMfconal  Block  Grant 
Program  you  prbppse  should  preserve  for  stuaeitNaid  administra- 
tors on  the  carnpus^  the  de.sired  flexibility  to  pabkage  campus- 
based  Federal  aid  to  meet  individual  student  needs^and  that  flexi- 
bility is  the  most  important  thing  to  preserve.  As^ion^  as  the  pro- 
posed method  of  allocation  to  indMual  coHeges-il^  the  90  percent 
hold-hannless  provision,  I  thinipkKat  it  should  work  well  also.  ^ 

ThankNj^u,  Mr.  Simon  a^tmr,  Gunderson,  for  providiiig  this  op- 
portunity^or  testimony;  I'd  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you 
might  have\  ^  / 

[The  prepm;edst^ment  of  Chancellor  Robert  Gibbons  followg:] 

I'EKPAEKD  StATSIWJSNT  of  RoiiWiT  Gl&BONSt  PiUaiOKNT,  VlTKRBO  COLLKGK 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Simon,  for  coming  to  Wisconsin  to  hold  this  heai-ing  and  receive 
testimony  on  the  propoeed  reauthorization  of -the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  You 
know  better  than  any  of  us  present  tljie  importance  of  this  lc^n*l«tion  to  the  im-' 
proyement  of  colkges,  universities,  and  higher  education  opprotunities  in  this  coun- 
try and  through  them  the  ^nhani^naent  of  Anjerican  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
obje^ives,  our  standard  of  living  at  home,  and  our  iniage  abroad.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Gunderson^.for  inviting  m©  to  provide  testimony  You  give  excellent  representation 
to  western  Wisconsin's  3rd  District,  which  cxwafSfiiii  both  independent  and  public,  2* 
y^ar  and  4-year  poetsecondary  institutions,  Inafmuch  as  i«tauthori2ation  of  the-^ 
Higher  Education  Act  will  have  dramatic  and  far-reaching  impacts  on  the  poetsec- 
ondary  institutions  in  your  district,  it  is  indeed  appropriate  that  we  are  assesibled 
here  at  your  invitation  today,  ' 

I  have  been  invited  to  comment  on  how  I  perceive  the  Higher  Education  Act  to 
have  worked— that  is,  its  strengths  and  its  weaknesses— and  on  how  I  would  like  to 
see  the  new  version  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  work  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  has,  on  the  whole,  worked  well.  It  has  worked  Well  for 
students  and  worked  well  for  institutions.  It  has  provided  access  to  higher  education  * 
programs  both  through  institutional  support  and  through  student  aid  for  millions  of 
American  postsecondary  students  who  wouM  not  otherwise  have  had  the  opportuni- 
ty ip  pursue  their  higher  educatich  goals.  It  has  enabled  the  nec^eary  and  rapid 
expimsion  of  higher  education  facimies  and  jpn^ranis  to  meet  ^e  drainatically  in- 
?JS^r^^^  higher  education>ieeds  of  our  population  during  the  19^'s  and  - 
1970  %  It  has  served  to  strengthen  thrdugh  various  oi  its  Titl^  existing  pn^ams  in 
mature  institutions  and  to  create  hew  pn^rams  in  developing  ones. 

It  seems  to  me  that  in  '*wprking  well/'  the  Higher  Education  Act  has  quite  natu- 
\  rally  provided  a  different  eiiijphaeis  over  the  nearly  20  yeara  of  its  operation.  The 
early  ejliphasis  on  facjlitl^  cohstxuctii^m  gave  way  to  an  emphasis  on  prc^am  devel- 
opment, equipment  acquisition,  and  faculty  training;  in  more  recent  years  the 
center  of- interest  has  shifted  to  student  assistance  programs.  These  changes  in  emi- 
phasis  have  been  timely  and  appropriate.  In  general,  the  outcomes  of  the  Highef 
Educati(^n  Act  have  been  greatly  expanded  access  and  signifkant  improvement  in 
"  -  -        the  ediUc^tionaJ  level  of  our  society. 

-  Th^  orfe  significant  failure,  not  caused  but  permitted,  by  the  Higher  Education 

W       Act,  IS  given  graphic  documentation  in  the  1983  report  of  the  National  Ck)mmission 
on  Excellence  in  jEducation.  While  the  focus  of  that  report  was  not  on  postsecondary 
institutions,  it  is  clear  that  we  share  in  the  blame.  Academic  ex<^IIence  has  suffered 
•   .  .      at  all  levels  in  the  wonderfully  diverse  network  which  is  American  education.  AI- 
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though  the  average  level  of  education  in  American  society  has  increased,  the  aver- 
age pefonpanc^  level  of  cdll^e  graduates  today  is  not  on  a  par  with  what  it  was  20 
year*  ago:  neither  in  the  reamness  of  gradtiates  to  enter  graduate  programs  and  cer- 
tain career  fields  or  to  accept  the  responsibilities  that  come  witiTfull-time  employ- 
ment; nor  in  their  understanding  of  the  institutions  whichjpilstitute  our  modem 
.society,  their  role  in  shaping  it,  or  our  nation's  historicalrSr  contempora^  role  in 
international  affairs.  We  could  hardly  expect  otherwise.  When  the  size  of  any  un- 
dertaking increases  rapidly  and  aorordii^  to  demand  rather  than  to  ptan,  we  expect 
productivity  to  diminish.  Since  the  products  of  American  postseoondary  education 
are  the  educated  graduate  of  our  technical  institutes,  community  college*^,  bacca- 
laureate institutions,  and  graduate  and  prof^sional  schools,  we  might  have  expect- 
ed the  quality  of  this  product  not  to  keep  pa<^  with  the  rapid  expansion  of  quantity 
during^Jhe  1%0's  and  1970's. 

Thembrc,  thOvniost  central  purpose  of  reauthorising  the  Higher  Education  Act 
should  be  to  improve  the  ac^emic  quality  of  the  graduate*  of  our  postsecondary 
institutions.  We  have  achieved  significant  access  goals  and  should  not  in  any  way" 
diminish  pur  persiatenca  in  m^taining  and  even  expanding  them,  but  that  ^ould 
not  be  the  central  purpose  of  reauthorizations.  We  have  also  achieved  the  overall 
enhancement  of  educational  level  in  our  society,  btft«^  the  process  have  diminished 
the  achievement  ai^d  academic  accomplishment  of  the  ^verage  college  graduate.  So, 
the  central  purpose  of  reauthorization  shoffld  be  to  elkvate  further  the  overall  level 
of  education  in  our  society  through  substantial  impro^ment  in  the  {Quality  of  post- 
secondary  graduates.  .  ^ 

This  central  purpose  could  be  achieved  in  a  number  of  ways.  First  of  all,  on  the 
assumption  that  quality  inheras  more  in  the  teaching-learziing  transaction  than  in 
the  leamijig  site,  it  seems  prudent  to  jgive  priority  in  the  new  Act  to  library  and 
learning  resources  and  laboratory  equipment  over  the  construction  of  new  facilities. 
-  On  the  assumption  that  academic  quality  can  be  improved  by  sharpening  the  focus 
and  reducing  tlie  scope  of  the  postsecondary  undert^^king,  it  seems  prudent  to 
*^move  from  the  Act  support  for  remedial  prc^frams  ih  postsecondary  institutions 
fluid^  through  othe^  legislation,  to  provide  adaitional  support  for  these  programs  and 
The  students  of  all  ages  and  educational  Jbackgrounds  who  wish  to  enroll  in  them  at 
academic  institutations  below  the  coU^^te  level  On  the  assumption  that  quality 
learing  results  from  quality  teaching,  it  seems  prudent  to  give  the  highest  possible 
priority  to  the  improvement  of  teaching  by  all  persons  now  practicing  that  profes- 
sion and  the  improvement  of  teacher  training  programs  to  ensure  an  abundant  flow 
of  highly  skilled  and  extraordinarily  <rapable  persons  into  the  profession.  Finally,  on 
the  assumption  that  an  increase  in  -quality  at  the  expense  of  access  or  quantity  is 
simply  not  acceptable,  an  equally  high  priority  should  be  given  to  the  strengthening 
of  student  Ad  prc^rams. 

The  improvement  of  quality  which  should  be  the  central  purpose  in  reauthorizing 
the  Higher  Education  Act  should  be  complemented  by  a  second  major  purpose,  that 
of  outreach.  American  higher  education  can  be  strengthened,  its  quality  improved, 
And  its  service  to^merican  society  greatly  enhanced  if  the  new  Act  featured  three 
typds  of  outreach  programs  in  particular  programs  to  promote  international  educa- 
tion, programs  to  encourage  c^peratio^  among  collMas  and  universities  and  otlier 
educational  institutions,  and  prc^rams  to  guarantee  pRat  the  Great  Society  we  are 
.  creating  first  becomes  and  then  remains  a  bona  fide  Learning  Society, 

The  reauthorized  Higher  Education  Act  should  promote  significant  improvement 
in  international  education  by  providing  irresistible  incentives  for  study  a1>road  by 
American  college  and  university  students,  increased  support  of  international  studies 
programs  in  ail  sectors  of  our  country,  powerful  encouragement  for  the  attainment 
of  fluency  our  collt^e  and  university  students  in  at  lea^t  one  foreign  language, 
and  innovative  support  for  international  students  enrolled/n  English  language  pro: 
grams  in  our  postsecondary  institutions  and  for  internatidnar  student  orgaiiizations 
on  our  campuses.  A  word  of  explanation  about  this  lasu  prc^pram  proposal:  It  has 
been  suggested  that  America's  next  great  contribution  to iworld  development  will  be 
education,,  and  if  this  is  true  or  desirable,  then  it  seems  bith  responsible  and  wise  to 
make  an  investment  in  the  thousands  of  stiidents  from  other  nations  who  study  on 
our  campuses,  even  to  the  point  of  providing  incentives  fy  thera  to  do  so. 

The  new  Act  should  encourage  quality  and  outreach  in  American  poet-secondary 
education  through  a  variety  of  cooperative  efforts.  While  the  consortium  philosophy 
implicit  in  parts  of  the  present  Act  has  not  been  whoVw  successful,  consortia,  Wheth- 
er  they  are  labeled  such  or  not,  are  still  a  good  ideac  The  reauthorized  Higher  Edu- . 
cation  Act  Should  provide  incrfatives  on  a  local  baa/is  for  faculty  exchange,  student 
cross-registration,  joint  library  acquisitions,  and  copperative  learning  resources  utiii- 
zation.  It  should  provide  incentives  for  more  iano/ative  and  meaniiigful  articulation 
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between  higher  education  tnstitutiom  and  the  secondary  schools  from  which  most  of 
their  students  come.  It  should  also  provide  iiicentives  for  a  variety  of  cooperative 
efforts  by  public  and  private  colleges  and  iiniversiti^  in  the  sarae  geographical 
area,  and  by  2'year  and  ^-year  poi^«econdary  institutions,  which  would  expand, 
lemming  opportunities  and  etrect  cast  savings  at  the  same  time. 

The  new  Act  should  promote  educatiohal  quality  and  outreach  by  guarantying 
our  future  as  a  Learning  Society,  it  can  provide  programs  to>encourage  cooperative 
education,  as  commonly  understood  to  be  a  combination  of  on-th^job  work  experi- 
ence and  academic  course  work.  Such  prc^ams  might  even  feature  incentives 
■  '  ^        which  would  promote  the  improved,  articulation,  as  cited  above,  between  trade 
schools  and  techjsicaJJnstitutes  on  the  one  hand  and  baoralaureate  degree-granting 
^        institutions  on  the  other,  Pipbably  even  more  important  to  our  future  as  a  Learning 
Society  is  the  strength^nii^  of  programs  which  promote  continuing  education  in  all 
of  its  varied  ma^H|^tion8.  Further  progress  is  needed  in  reipoving  learning  proc- 
esses from  the  ti^aaitional  clock  and  calendar  schedules.  The  Fund  for  the  Improve- 
.  ment  of  Poet-%«fondary  Education  has  been  a  decisive  change  agent  in  this  respect, 

and  both  Title  III  and  Title  IV  prcgrams  could  be  r«Hstyled  to  have  significant  out- 
comes in  the  continuing  education  field.  In  fact,  the  third  m^jor  way  to  promote  the 
Learning  Society  is  to  create  financial  assistance  prc^ams  for  contanuing  education 
•  students.  Recent  changes  in  Pell  Grant  eligibility  m^uirements  have  constituted  a 
.  small  step  in  the  right  direction.  Further  support  is  needed  in  the  form  of  both  stu- 
dent  aid  and  continuing  education  program  development  aid  to  ensure  that  accees 
and  opportunity  are  available  to  life-long  learners,  even  in  cases  where  th%academ- 
ic  content  is  not  occupation-  or  profession-related. 

In  attempting  to  outline  how  I  would  like  to  see  a  reauthorized  Higher  Education 
Act  work,  i  have  emphasixed  two  broad  goals:  improving  academic  quality  and  ex- 

rpanding  the  outreach  effort  of  American'  higher  education.  I  have  proposed  that 
these  goals  bo  achieved  through  better  teaching,  better  learning  resources,  and 
better  support  of  students  engaged  in  the  learning  process,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
through  more  international  education,  more  cooperation  between  and  among  poet- 
secondary  and  other  learning  institutions,  and  more  incentives  and  opportunities  for 
lifelong  learning,  on  the  other.  In  many  ways  the  bill  you  are  proposing,  Mr.  Simon, 
would  help  meet  these  goals,  but  I  maKe  bold  to  suggest  here  that  thesS  priorities 
could  and  should  be  focused  more  sharply  in  the  reauthorized  Act, 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  more  specific  comments  about  two  of  the  Titles  of 
the  present  and  future  Higher  Education  Act,  Title  III  and  Title  IV.  I  reprint  an 
independent,  tuition-driven,  developing  institution.  1  cannot  over-emphas^  the  sig- 
nificance of  institutional  aid  to  my  college  through  Part  A  of  Title  III.  The  retention 
of  this  Part  in  the  reauthorization  of  the  Act  will  be  a  very  important  factor  in  help- 
ing developing  colleges  to  build  new  prc^ams  and  stabilize  their  fmances.  The 
recent  modification  of  Part  C  of  Title  III,  to  provide  endowment  grants  to  developing 
institutions,  is  a  very  wise  investment  of  federal  r^urces  in  American  higher  edu-- 
cation.  The  proposed  new  Title  XII  will  provide' such  a  prog:t|un?  and  one  would  hope 
that  institutions  defined  as  ^^developiftg"*  for  Title  III  purposes  would  be' highly,  if 
not  solely,  eligible  for  participation  in  Title  XII.  It  is  th^  mstitutions  which  will  be 
most  dfamatically  strengthened  through  such  endowment  igfants. 

>A  closing  comment  on  Title  ^IV  is  in  order  as  well.  The  ^tablishment  of  the  Pell 
Grant  Program  as  an  entitlement  and  the  increase  proposed  in  xthe  Pell  Grant  ceil- 
ing are  timely  and  appropriate  changes;  the  propel  modification  of  the  halfsu^ 
provision,  however,  is  not.  I  would  like  to  urge  framers  of  this  Act  to  consider  that 
the  proposed  modification  of  the  half-cost  provision  inexorably  and  over  time  will 
have  either  or  both  of  two  undesirable  outcome.  Because  the  proposed  modification 
of  the  half-cost  provision  will  tend  to  accentuate  the  out-ofpocket  cc«t  differential 
for  students  chooeing  between  independent  and  publiciy-sujf^rted  colleges,  it  will 
drive  Pell  Grant-eligible  students  tc  public  institutions.  If  independent  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  .feature  of  the  American  system  worth  preserving,  and  if  freedom  of 
choice  is  to  be  more  than  jUst  a  slc^an,  then  the  half<oet  provision  must  bk  retained 
in  Pell  Grant  legislation.  The  other  probable  outcom^  of  the  proposed  modification 
in  the  half-^oet  provision  is  the  escalation  of  public  education  prices.  If  there  is  no 
half<6st  ceiling  on  Pell  Grants,  then  how  long  will  it  take  state  legislators  to  alter 
appropriations  for  publicly-supported  colleges  and  universities  in  wayfe  to  re$ult  in 
the  increasing  of  student  tuition  4uid  manoatoiy  fees?.  A  State  Legislature  would  be 
derelict  if  it  took  more  than  one  year  to  do  so.  If  the  Pell  Grant  Program  is  truly  to 
provide  a  freedom  of  choice  in  educational  opportunity  for  the  hign-rfeed  student, 
then  it  must  retain  the  present  half-c^t  provision.  ,  .  ^ 

On  the  more  positive  side,  the  simplification  and  coiisolidation  of  federal  grant 
and  loan  programs  being  proposed  in  your  bill,  Mr.  Simon,  are  very  desirabje.  Ast 
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Institutional  Blocks  Grant  Program  will  give  to  student  jwd  administrators  on  o\ir 
campuses  more  flexibilitj^  to  package  campu^-baiied  federal  aid  to  nioet  individual 
student  need^k  The  proposed  method  of  allocation  to  individual  coll^^  ^ould  work 
well  so  long  as /he  90  per  cent  hold  hannl^  provision  i»  retaiiied. 

.Thank  you,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Gundemjn,  and  oth^w  members  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postsecondary  Education  for  providing  this  opportimity  for  a  stotement  of 
views  on  the  propoe^  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edxication  Act  It  has  been  an 
onor  and  a  priviiege  to  provide  testimony,  and  J  am  confident  that  American  - 
^igher  education  will  be  greatly  strengthened  an^  substantially  improved  at  the  ' 
close  of  this  century;  thanks  to  the  foresight,  creativity,  and  prudence  which  are 
combined  in  the  reauthorizing  legislation.  ■    -    ^.  \ 

Mr.  Simon,  We  thank  you-  Chancellor  ^wa|&>n.  \ 
Chancellor  Swanson.  Chairman  Simon-  '  \ 

Mr.  Simon.  I  notice  a  few  Scandanavians  around  here  in  the 
process  of  all  of  this.  .  \ 

Chancellor  Swanson.  There's  one  other  characteristic.  Aljout 
half  of  the  people  testifying  here  today  have  the  first  name  \of 
Robert  so,  you  have  that  with  a  'son'  on  the  end  and  you've  got  all 
of  us,  I  guess.  [  V 

StATEiMENT  OF  CHANCEU.OK  ROgERT    SWANSON,  UNIVERSITy\ 
OF  WISCONSIN--STOUT,  MENOMONIE,  WI  , 

-  Chancellor  Swanson.  We  thank  you  for  thi»  opportunity  to  testir 
fy  before  your  subcommittee  and  especially  to  Steve's  work  in 
'bringing  it  to  this  area.  As  Chancellor  Hann;^  said,  J  represent  the 
University  of  M^sconsin-^tout,  but  also  three  other  UW  institutions  • 
ih  this  area  that  comprise  the  consortium  that  enrolls  some  25,000 
students.  Specifically,  Vm  f?om  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout, 
a  university  of  7,400  students,  a  member  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin system.  We  have  a  special  mission  that  says, we'll  prepare 
professional  personnel  for  industry,  technolc^,  home  economics, 
applied  art,  the  helping  professions,  and  certain  teacher  education 
programs  related  to  this. 

Out  students  cotne  from  every  county  in  Wisconsin,  from  about 
30  States  in  the  United  States,  and  Yrom  over  30  foreign  countries, 
this  year.  Despite  the  condition  of  the  economy,  in  the  past  10 
years  we  have  placed  in  excess  of  90  percent  of  our  graduates  in 
each  of  the  last  10  years.  Annually,  Stout  students  benefit  from  the 
financial  aid  programs  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  in  the  amount 
of  about  $10  million  a  year. 

Apd  then,  in  addition,  we've  had  projects  under  other  ^projects 
that  in  the  past  years,  have  totalled  ^bout  $575,000,  two  of  them 
are  continuing  programs  with  1  to  3  years  yet  to  run. 

Many  people  will  testify  today  on  the  fmancial  aids  programed 
I  will  hit  that  very  lightiy.  Our  financial  aids  director  will  speak 
more  specifically  to  that,  but,  in  general,  we  do  favor-  the  creation, 
of  the  Pell  grants  as  an  entitlement,  the  increase  in  both  the  per- 
centage an^  the  limitation.  This  will  be,  I  think,  of  tremendous 
benefit  to  our  students. 

Improvements  in  the  college  work  study  program,  I  think,  are  a 
very  important  aspect.  Tve  always  favored  work  study,  if^  at  all,  in 
preference  to  loans,  because  it  leaves  the  students  with  much 
smaller  debts  as  they  leav^  college;  it  gives  them  the  combination 
of  work  and  study.  It  is  a  value  to  the  imiversity  as  well. 
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liie  Block  grant  idea,  we  think,  is  a  good  one  because  of  its  in- 
creased flexibility  but  as  with  any  block  grant,  you  have  the  practi- 
cal problem  of  loosing  the  identity  of  the  programs.  We'd  like  to 
see  something  done  to  maintain  that.        #  " 

But  let  me  ,  speak  specifically  about  two  other  parts  of  the  bill 
that  may  not  be  as  common  today.  One  of  the  subparts  of  title  IV, 
the  so-called  TRIO  programs,  the  project  that  we  have  installed 
m«rJ  ^^"^  ^  institutions  have  some  version  of 

TRIO,  ours  is  called  the  project  ASPIRE.  And  it  has  a  good  deal  of 
emphasis  on  the  disabled  student,  on  first  generation  student,  and 
on  the  low-income  student. 

This  year  it's  serving  375  students;  it  was  originally  programmed 
for  aOO^students.  It's  a  very,  very  popular  program.  "The, advent  of 
disabled  students  on  campuses  across  the  country  is  increasing  tre- 
naendously.  Our  Wisconsin  Department  of  Vocational  Rehab  point- 
ed out  that  in  1978  about  3  percent  of  students  on  American  college 
campuses  were  classified  as  disabled.  That  became  5  percent  in 
1981,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  is  now  indicating  it's 
,up  to"  7  percent,  so  this  is  an  increasingly  si^raJicant  group  of 
people  on  our  campus  that  haven't  been  there  before. 

Some  grouj}  of  disabled  students  within  that  are  the  learning  dis- 
abled, and  this  is  something  that  has  only,  probably  within  the  last 
10  years,  come  to  be  a  very  important  kind  of  thing.  These  are  stu- 
dents that.often  have  appear^  not  to  be  veiy  intelligent;  have  ap- 
peared to  be  slow,  to  be  duinb  and  so  forth.  We  fmd  that  is  not  true 
at  all,  that  they  p<»sess  certjun  kind  of  perceptual  difficulties:  dys- 
lexia is  one  of  these  learning  disabilities  that  has  become  better 
known  to  the  population  of  our  Country;  people  that  see  symbols 
,  reversed,  numbers  reversed,  and  you  can  imagine  the  problems  in 
arithmetic  if  you  read  76  as  67;  it  has  very  little  to  do  with  your 
understanding  of  that. 

Well,  our  project  has  a  large  number  of  disabled  students  in  it. 
This  year,  it  s  serving  some  400  students,  100  of  whom  are  minority 
students.  But  recently,  that  learning  disabled  student  is  coming  in. 
larger  and  larger  numbfers.  I  had  a  cTiance  earlier  this  week  to 
interview  10  of  those  students  that  are  on  our  campus  and  as  I  said 
to  them,  if  I'd  see  you  walking  around  the  campus,  I  wouldn't  iden- 
tify-you  as  being  any  different  from  anyone  else  who  was  here.  But 
most  of  them  had  some  kihd  of  a  perceptual  difficulty  and  they 
pointed  out  to  me  that  most  .of  them  would  not, survive  their  fresh- 
man year  without  some  kind  of  aid  of  this  sorti  A  learning  disabil- 
ity is  not  somifcthing  that  you  get  over,  like  the  measles  or  the 
mumi^  or  something  else;  you  have  to  learn  to  cope  with  it,  and  ■ 
our  program  delivers  that  service  through  volunteer  tutors. 

So  the  100,000  or  so  in  this  project  is  magnified  many  times  over 
by  a  couple  of  hundred  volunteer  tutors,  a  few  of  them  who  are 
themselves  learning  disabled  in  other  areas,  And  so  I  would  hope 
that  that  program  would  receive  special  attention  because  it's  con- 
tinuation I  think  is  rjot'just  a  humajiitarian  venture;  it's  also  an 
economic  Venture.  . 

Most  of  these  people  are  preparing  for  professional  careers  and 
will  be  successful  in  them  as  a  result  of  the  coping  skills. 

The  other  title,  title  VlII  on  cooperative  education,  iS  of  special 
interest  to  us  but  much  more  general  than  just^t  Stout-  Our-prO-" 
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granis  all  tend  to  be  technical  in  nature.  And  you  don^t  have  to 
know  much  about  technology  to  know  the  difficulty  that  we  have 
v^th  technological  equipment 

On  the  Stout  campus,  we  have  129  shops  and  laboratories.  And  if 
bur  equipment  budget  were  ten  times  what  it  is  today,  from  the 
State,  we  wouldn't  be  able  to  keep  up  in  all  of  these  areas-  But  the 
Coop  Education  Program  enable  us  to  get  our  students  out  into 
businc^  and  industry,  * 

We  r^eived  a  grant  under  that  title  a  year  ago;  we're  in  our 
second  year  now.  The  first  year  was  largely  a  planning  grant  but 
this  year  we  have-.54  students  working  in  2b\  different  industries  in 
.  five  different  States.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  S-year  grant,  we  fully 
expect  to  have  about  350  students  out  in  250  businesses  and  indus- 
tries. This  gives  them  a  semester  of  direct  work  exprience^^that  is 
.supervi^  and  controlled  so  it's  not  just  work;  it  is  a  i^rt  of  the 
program. 

The  additions  that  we  get  by  working  with  business  and  indus- 
try, we  have  tremendous  of  gifts  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  in 
addition,  our  business  industrial  professor  program  causes  those  in- 
dustries  to  send  us  people  that^ey  finance  on  our  Campus  for  any- 
where from  6  months  to  4  years,  to  serve  as  teachers,  researchers 
and  indiistry  liaisons.  This  year  we  have  nine  ^ch  people  from  five 
major  corporations,  one  of  them  right  here  iri^Eau  Claire,  that  are 
fully  funding  these  people  to  be  on  our  staff  arid  to  work  for  us. 

Coop  education  is  not  \jnique  in  its  advantages  to  schools  like . 
Stout,  though.  In  1960,  there  were  65  colleges  in  the  country,  that 
.  :  had  coop  experiences  and  programs;  today  there  are  over  1,000  of 
them.  And  we  have  some  ^0,000  students  nationally  working  in 
30,000  industries.  It's  a  tremendous  l^nk,,  between  the  university 
and  business  and  industry  and  a  way  to  get  at  their  resources. 

I  personally  am  a  recipient  of  one  of  the  early  financial  aid  pro- 
grams, I'm  a  veteran  of  World  War  II  and,  got  air  three  of  my  de- 
grees on  the  GI  bill.  My  oldest  son  was  a  Vietnam-era  veteran  and 
coisjaiite  his  work  under  that  GI  bill  and  works  for  a  m^or,, 
coTp^^BFhow  in  a  good  position, 

I^lfcpBfe  all  of  these  programs  ^e  not  just  humanitarian  vest- 
merits;  they  arfe  in  fact,  they  hav^very  great  financial  return.  I 
wouldiiope,  at  a  minimum,  that  the  Higher  Education  Act  would 
be  irapfoved  by  what  the  House  budget  bill  is  proposing,  the  SVi 
percent,  and  that  ^many  of  these  titles  can  be  strengthened  signifi- 
,  cantly  as  you  Ixave  proposed,  Chaimxan  Simon. 

Thank  you. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Chancellor  Robert  S.  Swanson  follows:] 
■   pRULPAftjeo  Statement  of  Chanckuor  Rcbkkt  SL  Swanson,  UrnvsRsm  of 

*  I  want  to  thank  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the  opportunity  to  appear 
here  this  mommg,  I  represent  Uciversity  of  Wisconwiii^tout,  a  campUJi  of  7,400  stu- 
dents Jocated  25  mil&i  West  of  Eau  Claire.  Stout  is  a  special  mtssion  university 
wiihin  the  Uniwrsity  of,  Wisconsin  System,  charged  >¥ith  meeting  state-wide  needs 
in  pro-am  areas  that  include  industry,  technology,  home  economics,  applied  art, 
teiicher  educatioij  areas  that  include  industry,  technology',  home  econmlcs,  applied 
art,  teacher  education  and  the  helping  professions.  Founded  as  a  private  two-year 
institution  more  than  90  years  ago,  Stout  now  offers  degree  work  from  the  bache^ 
lor's  degree  through  the  education  specialsit  degree.  * 
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Sii^  ^Tf  ^      ^^''^i'  "^KF^J^  of  Wisconsin,  from  meet  states  in  the 
.  u**^.^"  V'^J"  ^  foreign  counties.  Our  graduates  are  widely  ' 

education.  Despite  the  economy,  placement  has  r&- 
mained  above  the  90  percent  mark  in  each  of  the  last  10  years.  Through  public  mp- 
port  of  the  hiRiier  education  act,  We  have  been  able  to  offer  quality  education  to  a 
diversifi«i  atudent  body  Enrollment  i»  strong.  We  have  turned  awaj  approximately 
.  b,wi}  students  in  the  last  ejglit  years.  j   rr  j 

Higher  {>ducation  is  faced  With  a  host  of  concerns  today.  This  panel  is  as  well- 
ffff^'^^f'"         f     J^„^  acknowledge  declining  enroIImen.ts;  more  compe- 

&  ""-'^  ^  ^«P»dIy  changing  technology;  population  shifte  to  t^ 

South,  outdated  laboratories  an^  equipmentHow  faculty  salaries;  the  need  to  re- 
train our  teachers;  tising  costs;  and,  overburdened  state  budgets 

IW  axe  some  of  the  problems.  Each  is  a  critical  concern  of  high  education.  I 
don  t  wmit  to  gloss  over  th»»e  .concerns,  but  I  prefer  to  focus  my  remarks  today  on 
,   two  aspects  of  the  higher  education  act  that  directly  affect  Stout,  manrof^  stu 
^.1   m needs  of  society.  They  are  the  special  student  services  provision  of 
Title  IV  arid  cooperative  education,  Title  VIII.  6oth  programs  hold  the  promise  of 
,   enormous  benefite.  Thus  you  already  know.  My  remarkslW  submitted  mS^r" 
jnforcemmt-evidence  that  these  programs  are  working.  Also  scheduled  to  testify. 
.^t^ofTiL^W^t?^'^'  o^J"f""¥  Ai'd  at  S^ut,  who  will  toX? 
Sent^ei  tonfara,  a  htout  senior  in  business  administxaUon  is  on  the 

"W    >■  SPKCIAI-  STUDSNT  SSSVICSS— TmjE  IV 

Spe<<ml  Servicee--Project  ASPIRSl  at  Stout  is  a  TRJO  program,  designed  to  im- 
prove  retention  and  graduation  rates  of  selected  students.  Se  projectTnow^  ite 
fourtli  year,  works  with  physically  disabled,  firet  generation,  and  low  income  stu- 
dents, rhree  hundred  and  seventy-three  students  were  served  last  ytmr  in  all  areas. 
73  more  than  Originally  programed  for.  Of  tlie  total,  more  than  100  minority  stu^ " 
dents  were  served  Budgeted  at  approximately  $100,000  annually,  tjhe  project  targets' 
Its  servic^  at  students-who  have  the  biggest  need  and  the  meet  potentS  for  sue-  ^ 
teas,  btout  s  program  is  one  of  only  ttiree  programs  in  the  state  that  has  a  special 
Aimponent  to  serve  disabled  students.  Because  of  this  unique  feature.  I  would  Me  to 
emphasize  their  needs  m  my  remarks  today.  w 

The  admission's  policy  of  the  Univeraity  of  Wisconsin  system  and  of  Stout  is  an 
open  one.  Assurnng  access  to  the  traditionally  unrepresented  groups  is  an  overrid- 
ing concern  of  Stout  s  long-range  plan.  This  concern  is  cited  in  three  of  the  16 
thrusts  of  the  university's  governing  Mission  ajid  Thrusts  Statement. 

Ihrust  7  of  that  document  calls  for  the  Unversity  to  "Develop  new  pn^ram  to  fit 
,  the-  iearmng  needs  of  nontraditional  students."  It  further  states  that  "Societal 
changes  will  continue  to  alter  the  population  to  be  educated.  At  the  same  time,  the 
University  will  increase  the  percentage  of  older  students,  women  handicapped  and 
jrepresentativ^  of  ethnic  minoriti^." 

Thrust  14  static  in  part  "Stout  is  committed  to  various  special  groups  such  as 
handicapped  and  older  students.  Therefore,  the  University  must  give  special  atten-  " 
tion  to  their  needs.  Emphasis  on  walking,  use  of  non-motoriaed  vehicles  and  car 
pools  requu-e  more  attention  to  parking  and  traffic  patterns." 

Thrust  16  calls  for  the  University  to  "Develop  programs  and  services  for  students 
who  are  lacking  in  certain-academic  skills  in  order  to  give  them  greater  accaw  to 
the  University  pid  potential  for  success  in  collegiate  work."  RaUonale  for  this 
thrust  notes  that  The  University's  admission  policy  allows  students  to  begin  colle- 
giate work,  even  when  some  of  them  lack  <»rtain  academic  skills.  Since  Stout's  high 
standards  put  demands  on  ail  students,,  t^iose  who  have  not  developed  tifese  acattem- 
ic  skills  are  particularly  handicapped." 

Thrust  16  further  explains  that,  "To  meet  the.Univereity's  standards,  students  in 
need  of  transitional/academic  study  should  be  required  to  tal^e  remedial  work  in  the 
areas  of  their  deficienci^.  Early  identification  of  these  student*  and  placement  in 
transitional  prc^ams  will  be  necessary.  Speical  course  work  in  collematc  skills 
should  be  continiied,  expanded  and  developed  Counseling  and  advisement  service*  * 
should  be  strengthened  for  this  group.  The  University  should  increase  efforts  to  fmd 
extramural  funding  to  support  these  prc^ams  as  it  seeks  out,  creative,  coet-effeca- 
tive  ways  of  delivering  them.  Staff  should  be  informed  of  the  objectives  and  activi- 
ties in  the  prc^am  and  should  be  made  aware  of  referral  and  support  service  for 
transitional  students." 

We  are  no  fonger  debating  the  question  of  open  acc^  at  Stout.  That  was  settled 
some  tmie  ago.  Since  we  and  other  universities  are  admitting  students  with  «pe»»al 
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needs,  we  must  find^ways*  to  provide  academic  assistance  and  other  service  that 
offer  those  student*  the  bc^t  chance  for  iuccess.  We  don't  wotit  our  open  door  to 
become  an  invitation  to  failure. 

In  an  area  of  spelcal  needs  students,  we  feel  that  we  are  doing  a  somewhat  ade- 
quate job.  but  oQr  experience  is  so  limited  that  we  are  not  sure  that  we  have 
grasped  the  dimensions  of  the  challenge  entirely.  It's  apparent  that  needs  far  out- 
weigh state  and  federal  resource^r  currently  available. 

Increasing  numbers  of  disabled  students  arc  appearing  on  campuses  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  Wisconsin  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  ^'Newsletter" 
(March/ April,  1983)  it  was  noted  that  "disabled  students  comprised  5 -percent  of  all 
U.S.  College  freshmen  in  1981  as  compared  with  3  percent  1978»  according  to  the 
American  Councii^on  Kducatin.  ,  The  "Chronicle  of  Higher  Education"  (1/26/83) 
estimated  that  5.4  percent  of  all  college  students  are  disabled.  In  February  of  this 
year,  the  Chronicle  raised  that  estinaate  by  1.5  pertrent. 

The  growth  of  the  disabled  student  population  on  our  campus  and  elsewhere  tnay 
at  least  in  part  be  attributed  to  *'Pubiic  Law  94-142,  which  mandates  service  and 
educational  opportunity  to  disabled  high  school  students.  Many  of  these  students 
are  now  graduating  and  entering  our  colleges  and  institutions.  Mast  important, 
however,  is  the  implenaentation  of  Section  604  of  the  Keliabilitation  Act  which  for- 
bids discriminatory  treatment  of  disabled  persons  at  the  post-secondarv  level  A 
growing  public  awareness  about  disabilities  is  helpful  to  students  who  are  more  en- 
couraged than  ev^r  before  to  seek  a  collide  education. 

It  has  been  said  that  Stout  attracts  large  numbers  of  disable  peinsons  because  of 
the  existence  of  Special  Education  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  curriculum.  While 
this  may  be  partially  true.  Stout  students  with  disabilities  are  found  ip  all  majors. 
Stout's  'hands  on'*  approach, to  learning  is  an  attractive  feature  of  our  University, 
especially  to  the  learning  disabled.  It  seems  lexical  that  disabled  students  will  go 
where  they  feel  welcome— where  access  is  fairly  well  assured  and  where  appropriate 
accommodations  and  services  are  available.  While  we  feel  that  our  past  and  current 
proograms  are*  less  than  sufficient  fur  the  numbers  of  disabled  stuiftht^  on  campus, 
those  students  and  their  families  know  at  least  tliat  we  will  try  to  help  them. 

The  actual  number  of  students  with  disabilities  on  campus  is  difficult  to  ascertain. 
Students  with  disabilities  are  reluctant  to  identify-  themselv^  unless  a  real  need  la 
experienced;  even  then  there  is  often  reluctance.  Many  learning  disabl^  students 
prefer  anonymity  despite  their  ofteh  observed -inability  to  survive  academically 
without  assistance.  Some  learning  disabled  students  have  never  been  identified  as 
such  until  spotted  by  a  staff  person  and  referred  for  a  borough  evaluation.  Despite 
these  diniculaties,  some  concerte  numbers  are  available. 

Financial  Aid  records  reveal  the  number  of  students  receiving  aid  from  the  Divi- 
sion of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (DVR).  One  hundred  twen^-one  were  recorded- in 
1982-83,  This  number  is  low.  R  is  estimated  that  only  one-third  of  the  76  studonta 
wclrking  with  the  Coordinator  of  Service  for  Student*  with  Disabilities  last  year 
had  any  DVR  funding. 

Significant  growth  in  numbers  of  physically  disahled  studenta  served  by  Project 
ASPlHE  has  been  noted  Sinc^  Project  Aspire  began  in  19S0.  Thirty-eight  students 
were  served  in  that  year,  61  in  1981-82  and  125  in  1982-83.  Of  150  disabled  students 
interviewed  so  far  this  year,  50  have  been  diagnosed  as  learning  disable.  No  doubt 
by  the  €^nd  of  this  year,  the  total  will  have  grown.  We  estimate  there  are  400  stu- 
dents with  disabilities  on  campus.  Case  studio  help  demons^ate  the  width  and 
breadth  of  the  problem.  Three  case  studies  are  reported  here: 

Case  gtudy;  For  the  purpose  of  confidentiality,  this  student  is  to  be  called  Ellen. 
Ellen  has  cerebral  palsy.  She  needs  crutches  to  walk.  Her  gait  is  slow  and  walking 
around  campus  is  tedious  and  time  consuming.  Sometimes  friends  help  her  carry 
books,  but  most  often,  Ellen  being  independent  as  ^e  is,  will  use  a  back  pock  or 
sling  a  book  bag  over  the  handle  of  one  of  her  crutchai.  As  a  result  of  the  CP. 
EMen*s  mannerisms,  such  as  grasping  or  writing  are  slow. 

When  Ellen  first  started  at  Stout  m  the  fall  of  i980;a  first  meeting  might  lead  an 
observer  to  think  this  petite  young  woman  with  the  crutehes  was  physically  very 
fragile.  One  might  also  think  of  her  as  fragile  in  spirit  as  well  from  l^r  quiet,  shy 
demeanor. 

From  the  very  beginning,  Ellen  utilized  a  number  of  special  service.  Priority  r^- 
istration  was  a  necessity  Tor  Ellen.  It  allowed  her  to  pre-r^ister  with  seniors  and 
graduate  students.  This  meant  she  could  choose  classes  that  were  in  fairly  close 
proximity  to  each  other.  It  allowed  her  to  schedule  time  in  getting  from  one  build- 
ing to  another,  especially  crucial  during  the  winter  months-  Although  Ellen  worked 
with  her  faculty  advisor,  the  Coordinator  of  Services  for  Students  with  Disabilities, 
suggested  classes  which  would  not  only  enhani^  Ellen's  mi^r,  but  classes  which  she 
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would  iSersonally  benefit  from  such  as.  A*»ertivene«  THMnuig'and  Driver's  Educa- 
tion for  the  Handicapped.  , 

Because  Ellen  has  diiTiculty  in  taking  classroom  notes,  she  was  given  special  note- 
taking  paper.  This  is  a  carbon-iike  paper  that  is  printed  on  campus.  It^ows  the 
students  taking  notes  for  Ellen  to  have  their  own  cppy  as  well 

The^ret  year  at  Stout  was  a  big  adjustment  for  Ellen,  She  had  second  thoughts 
about  being  far  from  home,  coU^e  life  and  her  mj^r.  She  decided  to  transfer  to  a 

t.ii'?"'^""**^^*"^^,-'^?'*®  }°  ^^'^^^  «Eo«*ver,  the  following  semester,  she  re- 
l^T^  reaJwinfi  the  other  school  did  not  have  the  special  services  for 

i?rV  ^K^af  "f®!?*'  °f  *yPes  of  academic  pro,frams  and  opportunities 
"^^l*^^*?^.  also  learned  that  she  ha/  g^wn  during  Iber  year  at 
ijtout  and  found  home  life  too  confining.  _  — »  .  j 

fj,?r  fL^  students  find,  some  sufajectB  more 

ZMnU^ZT  *!f^T^V^/^T°  T'^  1*^*"^  H  "^^ved  tutoring  in  academic  skills 
which  she  found  helpful.  Later  she  returned  to  Acatkimic  Skills,  but  this  time  as  a 
volunteer  tutor.  «        wiuc  a»  a 

Through  the  Division^  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  a  small,  compact,  motorized 
cart  was  obtained  for  Ellen  for  use  outside  and  inside.  It  saves  her  time  and  eoerav 
In  every  sense,  Ellen  is  truly^on  the  move,  ^•■iiy- 

Ellen  is  a  dynamic  go-getter.  She  is  often  asked  to  speak  to  groups  on  disabilities^^ 
&he  maintains  a  strong  3.0  average  and  last  year  received  a  univertity  scholarship 
bhe  has  served  as  a  peer  counselor  for  other  disabled  individuals  and  has  al8o> 
served  as  editor  for  Stout  s  newsletter  for  disabled  students.  In  addition,  Ellen  has' 
served  as  an  adviser  and  participant  in  a  campus  adaptive  recreation  pn»ram  and  a 
ca^r  education  program  for  college  women  with  disabilities. 

Ellen  is  not  the  same  person  she  was  when  she  started  at  Stout  four  years  aco 
She  has  grown  immenseljr.  Although  all  the  credit  for  her  personal  growth  belwfgs 
to  her,  the  H^er  Education,  Act  has  been  instrumental  in  making  thoae  opportum- 
ties  for  growth  available.  ' 

Case  Study:  For  the  purpo«^of  confidentiality,  this  student  is  called  John.  John 
IS  a  liS-year-old  re-entenng  ^ifSaent  who  was  first  oh  campus  10  years  ago.  A  "brief 
review  of  his  traiiscript  reveals  evidence  of  early  struggles.  Although  hSTearly  per- 
formance mdicated  his  potential  (cumulative  averagel.3  Ibr  3  semesters),  he  was 
dismissed  twiOT  and  withdrew  once.  He  was,  however,  able  to  find  good  employment 
after  leaving  St^t  and  was  married  and  began  a  ikmily.  He  and  his  wife  have  two 
cmJdren.  ^ 

He  tells  a  story  that  has  become  too  familiar  iq  today's  economy,  After  several 
years  of  successful  employment,  he  was  laid  off  by  his  emplottr.  He  reports  failing 
into  a  severe  an^  lengthy  depression  that  was  alleviated  only  through  extensive 
counseling  and  a  program  sponsored  by  his  company  to  assist  him  in  dctermininir  a 
new  career  path  to  follow.  ** 

A  decim)n  was  naade  to  return  to  Stout  and  this  time  John  decided  to  approacf? 
school  diffeftently.  He  responded  to  ASPIRE's  standard  outreach  and  introduced 
himself  to  the  staff  pnor  to  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  (1983)  semester.  In  order  to' 
sh^pen  hat  learning  tools,  John  took  the  study  skills  course,  participated  in  writing 
assiataiice  and  worked  on  his  spelling  skills  in  a  small  group  setting.  He  also  worked ' 
with  an  ASPIRE  adviser  one  time  per  week  throughout  the  setb^r 

Ai^vi^ment  was  crucial  to  John  in  hU  first  semrater.  In  many  ways,  his  difficul- 
ties m  |ea4,ustnig  to  the  Univereity  setting  were  veiy  typical  of  older  students  who 
return  to  school.  His  family  is  young;  day  care  is  a  ccncorn.  His  wife  left  a  good  job, 
bhe  found  her  new  surroundings  lese  than  compatibfe.  (This  year  she  has  been  diag- 
nceed  as  having  Multiple  Sclerosis.)  John  felt  mori  than  a  little  strange  at  first  in 
classed  full  of  younger  students.  His  sJtills  were  rusty  and  he  wasn't  sure  how  much 
.he  could  dd;  he  d  foi^otten  a  lot.  And,  of  course,  he  had  little  money. 
■Despite^hisdifljculties,  John  achieved  a  3.8  average  for  16  credits  in  the  fail  se- 
™  continues  to  utilL;^^  ASPIRE  advisement,  but  only  when  he  feels  the 
need,  btaff  members  feel  confident  that  John  will  use' services  when  he  needs  them 
and  that,  assuming  the  continued  well-being  of  his  family,  he  should  continue  to  do 
well  in  school  With  his  employment  record  and  his  education,  John  should  be  a 
very  marketable  Stout  graduate. 

Case  StudyrFor  the  purpose  of  confidentiality,  this  student  is  called  Lori.  Lori  is  a 
learning  disabled  student  who  suffered  from  severe  seizures  as  «  child.  She  is  the 
first  m  her  family  to  aim  for  a  four^year  degree.  Her  problems  with  seizures  have 
nearly  disappeared;  her  learning  disability  remains. 

-  Although  l^ori-was^  an  average  to  good-BttidehTItt  high  school  ahd'was  encouraKea" — 
to  take  college  prep  course,  it  was  not  really  i^nagined,  because  of  her  disability, 
that  a  university  degree  was  in  her  future.  It  was  only  after  she  had  developed  an 
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interest  in  working  with  disabled  children  that  sh^  began  tc  CQio&ider  working  to- 
wards a  degree. 

Lori  entered  Stout  m  a  traiwrfer  student  in  the  summer  of  19S3.  She  is  working 
toward  a  degree  in  Special  Education.  She  received  some  ad^^ment  from  ASPIRE 
that  summer  and  the  following  full.  She  took  the  two<;redit  s&dy  ^lls  course  and 
purticipated  in  a  small  group  working  on  spelling  siilis.  She  was  referred  to  the 
University's  Counseling  Center  for  personal  counseling;  she  continues  to  work  with, 
a  counselor  to  improve  her  self  concept  and  confidence.  She  was  referred  to  Stout's 
Clinical  Service®  Center  for  testing.  The  Center  provided  a  thorough  evaluation  of 
^    her  skills  and  limitations  and  prescri%>d  ways  to  accomraodate  her  deficiencies, 

Lori  reports  that  she  now4»tends  fc  begin  work  with  the  comt)Uters  in  the  writ- 
ing Lab  to  improve  her  comniupicatton  skills.  She  is  a  responsible  and  motivated 
young  woman  who  understands  tl*<<&ervic«B  available.  Project  staff  feel  sdie  is  capa- , 
ble  of  monitoring  her  own  needs  and  seeking  appropriate  services  when  necessary. 

Lori  earned  a  3.4  average  during  the  summer.  With  a  total  of  18  credits,  she  at- 
tained^3.0  average  for  the  fall  semester.  Currently,  she  is  carrying  19  credits  while 
working  20-30  hours  a  week.-  Given  this  positive  record,  there  appears  no  reason 
why  Lori  will  not  graduate  and  attain  a  rewarding  position  in  her  chosen  profes-/ 
sion. 

All  students  entering  post-secondary  institUitiomf  face  at  least  some  problems. 
Sortie  experience  such  a  significant  degree  of^d^iculty  that  their  education  becomas 
impossible.  Disabled,  minority  and  first  gefi^ation  students  face  additional  pirob- 
lems. 

A  student  who  cannot  write  may  need  alternate  means  to  do  assignments  and  ^  " 
take  exams.  A  student  whoi^  writing  is  laborious  may  need  more  time  to  take 
exams.  A  blind  student  may  need  help  understanding  the  content  of  visual  aids.  In- 

-  structofs  mav  need  to  alter  their  teaching  methods  somewhat  to  make  their  courses 

-  truly  accessible.  Students  often  need  help  learning  to  communicate  special  concerns 
to  instructor^.  Instructors  often  need  more  information  from  special  services*  staff  to 
understand  needs  and  devise  appropriate  accommodations. 

Academic  jvdviseai^nt  is  particulai^y  criacial  for  learning  diiwbled  students.  These 
students  often  need  meaningful  assistance  in  selection  of  courses  and  instructors. 
Alternate-icarning  methods  including  taped  textbooks,  notetakers  and  specialized 
learning  equipment  are  often  necessary.  A  sensitive  and  ^ware  faculty  willing  to 
accept  the  disabled  student  and  make  the  appropriate  accommodations  is  crucial. 

Many  instructors  are'  inter^ted  in  and  concerned  about  disabled  students,  but 
they  lack  information  about  them  and  th^ir  needs.  Improved  opportimities  for  recre- 
ation, physical  conditioning  and  socializing  must  be  offered.  There  must  be  career 
.  counseling. 

Current  academic  support  programs  at  Stout  d««igned  to  assist  students  with  spe- 
cial needs  report  an  inability  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  those  requiring  assistance. 
Without  increased  allocations  for  staff,  capable  students  will  be  turned  away. 

For  varied  reations,  Stout- has  succeeded  in  attracting  large  numbers  of  special 
needs  students  who  are  eligible  for  support  through  special  services.  It  is  reasohable  ^ 
to  predict  that  this  group  will  expand  at  Stout,  particularly  as  more  disabled  per-  ■W 
sons  are  encouraged  to  pursue  a  poet-secondary  education.  &perience  demonstrate* 
that  these  sj^dents  have  needs  that  cannot  be  met  by  existing  student  service.  The 
Higher  Education  Act  helps  Stout  meet  those  needs. 

It  jnust  be  emphasized  that  many  individuals  \%dth  g(M)d  potentail  to  be  piroduc- 
"  tive,  working  citizens  are  entering  our  campuses  in  increasing  numbers.  A  commit- 
ment to  access  is  an  exemplary  thing.  We  at  Stout  are  proud  to  state  that  we  are 
fuiniling  our  commitments  to  provide  Siccem  to  traditionally  under  represented 
groups.  The  large  numbers  of  students  eligible  for  support  from  special  services  (es- 
pecially the  disabledj^illustrates  our  success-  But  the  danger  of  the  revolving  door 
syndrome  must  be  addressed.  Access  without  appropriate  support  is  only  a  partial 
commitment  to  educational  opportunity.  And  if  we  are  to  provide  adequate  support 
to  these*  deserving  and  capable  students  Who  enter  at  a  'disadvantage/'  then  we 
muHt  seek  increased  assistance  from  all  available  avenues.  Increased  federal  support 
is  crucial.. 

One  of  Stout  s  major  concerns  as  it  plans  for  the  future  is  the  establishment  of 
links  with  business  and  industry.  Riipidly  changing  technology  requires  that  Stout 

 nii\lntuin  its'  preiient  relBtioHiihip^  mission  — 

within  the  University  of  Wisconsin  System  that  deak  with  the  preparation  of  career 
^professionaUi^for  busing  and  industry'.  The  University's  prc^rams  call  for  extensive 
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-  >preparatJon  in  both  technical  and  maiuigement  areas/ Orgaiiized  work  related  expe- 
Fienc^  that  include^  field  experience,  iaternshijj«  and  practicumft  are  au  integral 
jJart  of  znoet  Stout  d^^ee  prograius  and  have  been  for  year^. 

Last  year,  because  of  a  Title  VIU  award,  cooperative  education  was  added  to  the 
curnculuni  ^  a  more  structured  method  to  translate  theory  into  pmctice.  The  ob- 
jective  of  cooperative  education  at  Stou\  is  to  offer  ah  additional'option  for  learning 
and  to  give  student*  a  realistip  education.  Cooperative  education  benefits  all  three 
partners  in  the  venture— student*,  employeris.  and  the  University. 
Students  receive  a  fnat-hand  view  of  their  career  and  get  paidibr  it  while  earning ' 
^    credit.  They  learn  how  to  get  and  hold  a  job.  Tliey  learn  how  to  deal  with  the  pre^ 
^    sure  and  tension  of  work,  how  to  handle  criticiwn  and  supenvisionrand  how  to  com- 
•   niunicate  ideas. 

Industry  ^gains  motivated  and  ^jfficient  employees.  The  period  of  cooperative  em- 
ployment allows  the  employee  and  employer  time  to  assess  each  pther.  Industry  has 
found  that  cooperative  education  often  lessens  itjs  recruibnent  and  training  costs 

Tlie  partnership  with  industry  helps  the  university  expand  its  teaching  resoura^, 
update  faculty  on  current  trends  and  place  more  students  in  jobs  at  graduation  It 
TT^^^  University's  facilitifts  by  creating  learning  laboratori^  in  industry. 

rhe  University  now  offers  cooperative  education  in  four  m^or  areas,  business  ad- 
ministration,  industrial  technology,  faahion  merchandising  and  applied  mathemat- 
i^.  J  he  Industnal  Technol^^  program  has  concentrations  in  buildup  ^instruction 
electronics,  graphic  arts  management,  industrial  distribution,  manufacturing  engi-^ 
neermg,  mechanical  power  transmission,  packaging,  plant  engineering,  product  de- 
velopment, secondary  resource  management,  technical  commuiiications.  and  techni- 
cal sales  and  service.  Within  the  next  four  yeans,  the  University  plans  to  expand  co^ 
op  to  ail  programs  in  the  University  related  to  business  and  industiy.  Fifty  four  stu- 
dents and  26  industries  in  five  states  now  particpate  in  the  program.  The  plan  calls 
for  eventual  participation  of  260  industries  and  360  studenta. 

Stout's  coop  program  relate*  directly  to  five  of  the  16  thrusts  m  the  'Mission 
Statement.  They  are:  . 

^Thrust  1  Career  Preparation,  challenge  and  assist  students  in  developing  their 
abilities  so  they  will  be  capable  of  high4evel  performance  in  careers  of  tJieir  choice. 

Thrust  2  Student  Development.  Challenge  studenU  to  develop  abilities  that  will 
enable  them  to  fulfill  many  roles  in  society. 

Thrust  4  Rcs<Hirce  Management.  Devdop  efficient  methods  to  accomplish  feoals  of 
the  University  through  more  effective  use  of  its  human  and  material  resourt;^. 

Thrust  5  Technology.  Promote  the  study  and  use  of  technoI<^. 

Thrust  15  Experience-Based. Learning. ^pand  the  University's  ongoing  commit- 
ment to  learning  through  experience,      /v  . 

The  following  statemftnts  from  students  participating  in  the  pn^am  have  been 
received.  They  demonstrate  the  range  of  experience  these  students  have  encoun- 
tered. 

Quad  Graphics,  rewoukee,  Wi^-^''My  objectives  are  being  met.  If  anything  I  have 
achieved  more  than  I  set  out  for  mvself  In  one  month,  I  have  learned  more  than  in 
the  last  21  years.  My  objective  of  doing  my  work  as  well  as  possible,  and  leaving  a 
positive  impresision  on  my  supervisors  and  co-workers  is  going  extremely  well.  They 
have  commented  on  my  work  as  being  deone  well,  something  tliat  I  an/ very  pleased 
to  hear.  Another  of  my  objectives  was  to  develop  a  pleasant  working  relationship 
with  my  coworkers.  This  objective  has  also  been  obtained  to  my  satisfaction.  They 
are  very  helpful  in  my  learning  the  equipment  and  techniques  used,  and  arc  right 
there  when  I  ask  for  help  or  come  upon  a  problem." 

Sufidstrand  Aviation  Openaiion^,  Denver,  Cola—*'lt  has  been  a  great  challenge 
d^esting  the  vast  amounts  of  information  that  Tve  been  exposed  to  at  Sundstrand. 
The  majority  of  my  training  has  been  on  a  one-on^ne  b^is  with  manufacturing  en- 
gineers. The  assignment  I  am  presently  working  on  is  proving  to  be  a  valuable 
learning  experience,  I  have  become  aware  of  company  goals  and  policies  through 
,  Sundstrand  orientation.  I  have  also  become  familiar  with  products  manufactured 
and  the  processes  used  to  iproduce  aerospace  hardware  through  daily  job  exposure, 
upon  completion  of  a  linear  tolerance  buildup  chart  course  I  was  able  to  apply  this 
knowledge  to  actual  situations.  I  have  developed  procas«  plans  for  an  experiment 
part  and  have  redrawn  space  shuttle  part  process  plans."  V.  •  ' 

IBM,  Rochester,  MinfL--**Uy  job  duties  have  mostly  been  writing,  editing,  debugs 
ging  and  documenting  six  more  programs  in  BASIC  for  a  statistical  package  for  the 
— ^BM  Pefsoi«i]-Geniput^-Tl^e»c  pi'ugiiiiiis,-aiong-wIUi  tiie  remBmaeTn)rtheWck^er^ 


are  statistic  programs.  I  have  had  to  use  my  statistical  background  and  statistics 
books  to  understand  the  algorithms  I  am  translating  from  the  5110  Personal  Com- 
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pukr  package  of  prograniif.  I  irl»a  attend  weekly  st^ifT  muctiiigs  that  inforai  me  of  * 
the  activiti^  of  others  in  the  department/' 
Pierce  Manufacturing,  Iiic.r  ApphioTt,  Wp»,— 'Through  the  responsibility  of  updat- 

-ing  the  plant'»  existing  drawing  and  gathering  outaide  mfonnation  aijd  drawing:^,  I 
have  learned  how  to  deal  with  professionals  throughout  the  industry.  Through  my 
e^^perience©  with  the  other  industrial  engineers  \Vhich  I  work  with,  I  am  listening 
and  communicating  better  as^  well  as  learning  fixxm  their  ^periencee  and  . 

..knowledge." 

Ikl  Montis  Corp.,  Walnut  Creek,  Cb/i/!— "I  have  alao  realized  that  when  you  are  a 
packaging  engineer  you  are  required  to  work  with  many  different  departments. 
Since  i  have  been  at  Del  Monte,  I  have  dealt  with  the  marketing^  food  development, 
graphics^  and  chemistry  departmenta  £^  well  as  working  with  the  various  plants 
tJiat  produce  our  niaterials  and  package.  As  a  profe^ional,  I  an^  required  to  com- 
municate, and  work  with  these  people  to  get  a  good  product  on  the  market.  Each 
person  I  deal  with  has  their  own  opinion  on  how  important  a  packaging  engineer's 
job  is.  Some  people  realize  the  importance  of  my  jc^,  but  othei^  feel  my  job  is  a 
small,  not  so  miportant  part  of  the  whole  development  of  a  product,  Whatever  way 
a  person  feels  about  my  doesn^t  matter.  My  job  is  to  develop,  design,  and  revise  a 
package,*  and  I  do  this  by  commumcating  and  working  with  them  as  best  as 
poesible/'  „    '  ^ 

Because  of  the  career  emphasii^  at  Stopt,  cooperative  education  is  a  perfect  fit  for 
staff  sdid  students:  But  it  took  more  than  desire  to  launch  and  tevt  and  experience 
this  new  program  and  experience  ita  worth.  Title  yUl  provided  Stout  with  the 
money  to  do  the  initial  research  and  the  planning.  Title  VIU  will  assist,  througiiout 
the  five-year  grant  period  through  a  declining  funding  formuJa*  By  the  tima  ike 
grant  ends  in  1987,  coop  will  be  an  on-going  program  at  Stout,  supported  only  by 
University  money.  * 

In  1960,  prior  tff. Title  VUI,  only  65  cpll^es  participated  in  co-op.  Now,  more  than 
1,000  do.  T^ationally  tJbere  are  220,000  students  and  30,000  employers  participating. 
A  growing  number  in  industry  and  education  feel  that  coop,  because  it  adds  mean- 
ing and  relevance  to  a  student's  learning  experience,  is  the  direction  for  education 
to  go.  Mounting  technological  change  provides  new  emphasis  for  cooperative  pro- 
grama  Education  cannot  keep  pace  with  changes  in  Industry  without  strong  ties  to 
industry.  Education  cannot  go  it  alone.  Neither  can  industry;  Cooperative  eaucation 
is  a  relatively  ^expensive  program  that  benefits  each  member  of  the  partnership. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thaiik  you  very  much—both  of  you— for  your  ^s- 
timojiy*  Mr  Gibbons,  can  you  give  me  a  60-second  d^ription  of 
your  college?  J 

Mr,  Gibbons.  Yes,  sir.  We*re  located  in  near  downtown  La 
Crosse.  La  Crosse  is  a  community  of  about  50,000  people;  it  is  the 
medical  center,  health,  education  and  cultural  center  for  a  region 
of  perhaps  50  or  75  miles. 

Viterbo  Cqllege  has  a  student  body  of  ^about  14S0,  350  are  re- 
turrfing  nontraditional  students,  most  of  them  are  enrolled  in  an- 
evening  school  program;  800  are  traditional  full-time  18-  to  22-year'' 
old  itndergraduates,  about  half  of  them  living  on  campus/ We  are 
participant  in  the  imparte  program  of  title  III  programs,  we  have  a 
large  5-year  program  grant  from  the  education  department  under 
title  III  for  development  of  academic  programs,  improvement  of  ad- 
ministrative services,  and  special  services  to  students,  as  well. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  appreciate  your  point  on  quality  side;  frankly,  we 
don^t  hear^  enough  of  that  side  of  the  testimony,  and  it  clearly  is  a  - 
problem.  We  sdo  have  an  access  problem,  too.  As  the  college  board 
study,  released  here  a  few  we^ks  ago,  points  out,  in  constant  dol- 
lars, inflati&n-adijxisted  dollars,  in  1980-81,  total  expenditure  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  higher  education  was  approximately  |19,4 
billion;  in  1983--84»  it  is  $15.4  billion,  or  a  drop  of  approximately  $4 
billion. 

That  is,  unquestionably,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  drop  of 
-143,000  students  in  this  academic  year  over  the  last  academic  year* 
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And,  if  I  can  just  add  one  other  general  description  of  where  we 
are  for  your  benefit,  as  well  as  the  other  witnesses,  we  anticipate  •  « 
that  there  will  be  over  the  next  10  years,  a  drop  of  approximately 
20-percent  student  enrollment  in  the  United  States. 
'    But  if  we  were  to  have  the  same  percentage  of  blacks,  Hispani^ 
and  women  who  graduate  from  high  school  to  enroll  in  collefi, 
there  would  be  no  drop  and  the  reasons  are  primarily  financial,  but--- 
that  gets  to  one  of  the  points  that  you  mentioned,  and  that  is,  we 
have  to  make  sure  that  these  students  have  the  choifce,  the  genuine 
choice  of  where  they  go;  whether  they  want  to  go  to  Stout  or  to 
your  college  or  to  some  other  college. 

And  what  has  happened  in  the  last  3  years,  is  that  we  are 
moving  toward  a  segregated,  economically  segregated  American 
higher  education  scene  and  that,  I  think,  is  not  in  the  public 'filler- 
est.  Then  we  get  down  to  this  50-percent  question,  which  is  a  really 
tough  one.  And  frankly,  I've  just  arbitrarily  picked  the  75-percent 
figure  to  work  with  because  part  of  the  compromise  that  we 
worked  out  on  the  last  reauthorization  was  we  would  g»  to  $2,{j00 
on  Pell  grant  and  7a  percent,  so  I  moved  to  $3,000  and  75  percent 
figuring  that  was  in  line  with  that  compromise.  But  we're  going  to 
have  to  work  out  some  comprgpiise  again. 

-The  worst^thing  that  can  happen  is  for  nonpublic  American 
higher  education  and  public  American  higher  education  to  be  fight- 
ing each  other  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is  a  sure  invitation  to  not 
doing  what  we  oyght  to  be  doing  for  this  country. 
Mr.  Gibbons.  Amen.  - 

Mr.  Simon.  How  we  work  out  this  compromise,  I  don't  know.  I've 
e>cen  thought  on  the  possibility  on,  the  block  grants,  that  we  would 
have,  because  the  .  tuition  is  higher  there,  that  we  would  have  not 
only  a  formula  that  we're  now  talking  about,  but  some  tuition  re- 
lated formula  to  compensate  som'ewhat.  But  this  is  an  area  where 
we  are  struggling  and  you  have  hit  the  VE  area  where  my  guess  is 
we  re  not  going  to  have  a  solution  until  the  last  minute,  when  we 
get  some  people  in  a  room  together,  and  s^y,  we've  got  to  work  out 
a  compromise  here.  But  it  is  a  very  fundamental  issue. 

Chancellor  Swanson,  you  mentioned  the  cooperative  education 
effort,  and  I  have  been  very  impressed  by  cooperative  education. 
Would  you  be  moving  in  a  direction  that  you  ai:e  without  Federal . 
assistance.  In  other  words,  is  the  Federal  assistance  really  a  signifi- 
cant thing  or  is-  it  not?     ,  ■ 

Chancellor  Swanson.  It  is  very  significant  to  us.  We  have  always  ' 
had  cooperative  programs  with  industry.  We  have  some  things 
called  internships,  some  arp  work  experiences:  they  tend  to-  be 
much  more  students  working,  in  the  industry  on  a  less  formal 
sense.  Cooperative  education  has  some  very  tight  guidelines  to  inte- 
grate education  with  the  cooperative  experience  and  we,  quite 
,  frankly,  tried  a  co-op  progi'am  about  15  or  20  years  ago,  that  even-  j 
tually  dissipated  because  we  did  not  have  sufficient  funding  to  do  / 
it,  and  we  went  to  the  less  direct  programs.  .  ' 

We  have  only  now  again  begun  the  formal  co-op  program 
through  the  auspices  of  this  act,  and  so,  I  would  hope  that  eventu- 

 ally,  once  with_the_startup  coste  and  all  assured,  that  it  would 

•  T)ecdrae  much  more  oFa  siST-sustamlnglcIna  of  thing.  I  believe  it 
can  be,  Jjecause  industry  is  very  much  impressed  with  it.  It  is  an- 
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other  financial  mi  for  studente,  of  course,  because  jthey  are  paid 
when  they  are  on  the  job  and  they  are  tisually  paid  pptty  well. 

Mr*  Simon*  If  I  can  be  more  specific,  woiSd  you  be  involved  in 
cooperative  education  if  there  had  been  no  Federal  aisistanpe? 

Chancelibr  Swanson.  We  would  not  be  because!  we  had  beeh 
forced  to  drop  all  of  our  earlier  coop  prq^axns.  We  would  not  be  in 
it  right  now. 

Mr.  SiMOJ^.  Mr.  Gibbons,  if  I  can  ask  just  one  further  question. 
Your  emphasis  on  the  quality  side,  which  I  really  appreciate.*  One 
of  the  keys  to  quality  as  I  ob^rve  the  Araerican  higher  education 
scene>  can  be  endowment.  What  kind  of  an  endowment  do  you  have 
at  your  school? 

Chancellor  Gil^ONS.  We  have  just  over  $1  million  in  endowment; 
it's  small. 

Mr,  SiMOK.  So  that  the  provision  in--^that  is  a  small  endowment 

Chancellor  Gibbons.  Yes;  it  is.  ^  ^  . 

Mr.  Simon.  So  the  provision  in  this  bill  that  would  encour^e 
your  school  to  get  out  and  build  its  endowment,  could  be  a  signifi- 
cant thing  for  your  school?  % 

Chancellor  Gibsons,  Yes  sir.  In  my  exj^ded  t^jtimony  that's  in 
the  record,  I  address  that  point.  I  think  the  recent  change  in  part  C 
pf  title  in,  which,  has  created  endowment  grants  for  developing  in- 
stitutions, is  a  very  positive  and  sensible  allocation  of  title  III  Fed- 
eral dollflfSrs.  Probably,  in  the  long  run,  it's  going  to  help  developing 
colleges  much  more  than  any  kind  of  institiitjional,  direct  institu- 
tional aid  has  been  able  to  help  them  in  the  past  years.  And,  as  I 
said  before,  we  have  benefited  greMly  from  part  A  of  title  III,  but 
the4|^rt  C  program  and  what  I  read  to  be  its  extension  in  title  XII 
of  the*  proposed  reauthorieatipn,  I  would  support  very  very  strong- 
ly. .  "  ' 

I  only  hope  that  the  institutional  eligibility  require  requirements 
for  participation  in  title  XII  will  somehow  be  comparable  to  what 
the  current  eligibility  requirements  for  participation  in  title  III 
are..  Because  it  is  the  developing .  institutionis  with  small  endow- 
ments that  need  that  jtind  of  support  most: 

Mr.  Simon.  Clearly,  what  we- aim,  in  this  particular  provision,  is 
precisely  to  help  a  school  Jike  yburSv-^hat  and*:  as  well  as  many 
public  institutions  that  have  virtually  no  endowment  or  founda- 
tions; it  gives  you  a  flexibility  that  can  really  make  a  difference  in 
qualitv.  And  obvioiisly,  theSHarvard  with  $2  billion  endowment 
doesn  t  need  assistance  from  tifcie  XH. 

Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  duNDERSON  .  Thajik  you^  Mr.  Chairman.  First  of  all/Dr.  Gib- 
bons, a  followup  to  ti^t  question.  If  we  look  at  the  entire  Higher 
Education  Act,  and  w^  were  to  take  limited  funds  and  we  were  to 
allocate  them  among  the  different  titl^  based  on  your  statement  of 
concern  about  the  quality  of  education,  do  you  think,  the  biggest  in- 
crease otight  to  be  ip  the  titles  other  than  title  lY^for  should  the 
.  biggest  increase  in  authorization  be  in  title  IV? 

Chancellor  Gibbons.  I  th^nk  selectively  amCTI^the  other  titles. 
There  are  some  that  I  would  give  a  lai^er  percentage  of  increase 
ti>t  than  title  IV.  I  apolc^ize  for  not  being  able  to  name  the  titles  in 
their  present  purp<&es,  but  the  on^  that  address  teaching  and 
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learning  most  dii^tly,  I  would  advocate  larger  percentage  in- 
creases in  tlian  title  IV.  ; 

i  think  in  terms^of  dollars,  the  largest  dollar  amount  of  increase 
would  have  to  be  in  title  IV.  ; 

Mr.  GiJNDEKSON,  OK.  As  a  followup  to  this  whole  . 50  percent  cost, 
half  cost  provision,  can  you  give  me  an  example  of  a  typical  stu- 
dent at  Viterbo  and  where  their  payments  for  the  cost  of  education 
come  from;  -what  is  thd  family,  what  is  the  Pell  grant;  what  is 
scholarship,  and  so  forth? 

Chancellor  Gibbons,  mre.  The  total  cost  of  educating  a  student 
at  Viterbo  College  this  year  is  approximately  what  it  is  to  efiilcate 
that  student  at  the  State  University  that  is  also  in  La  Crosse— 
somewhere  around  $6,000,  $6,500.  The  student  that  comes  to  Vi- 
terbo, if  he  or  sh^  is  a  Wisconsin  resident,  has  a  Wisconsin  tuition 
■  grant  of  somewhere  between,  ,  well,  the  average  is  probably  $1,300. 
A  Pell  grant  of  perhaps  the  same  size  or  a  little  bit  larger. 

We  package  GSL's  knywhere  from  $1,500  to  the  $2,500  maximum 
.  fairly  consistently.  There  would  be  few  students  attending  Viterbo 
'F'  who  do  not  graduate  with  a  $6,000  to  $9,000  GSL  loan  burden  to 
carry  with  them.  High  achieving  students  have  achievement  based 
scholarship  money  available  to  them;  we  have  a  grant  program  pri- 
vately  funded  that  supports  students  from  out  of  State  that  i6,  a 
kind  of  counterpart  to  the  Wisconsin  tuition  grant  program.  / ' 

Mr.  Simon.  Would  the  increase— if  we  went  from  the  half  to  75 
percent  cost— would  that,  in  essence,  in  your  school,  just  replace\ 
the  Wisconsin  tuition  grant  with  a  private  grant  in  -  Scholarshii^ 
programs  in  reality?  , 

Chancellor  Gibbons.  It  would  have  some  effect  on  that;  it  would 
have  more  effect  on  the  amount  of  loan  that  the  student  would  be 
required  to  take  out.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  the  75-percent  provision 
on  our  student  that  I  am  so  concerned  about,  but  the  effect  that  it 
would  have  on  the  public  sector.  - 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  Chancellor  Swanson,  you  have  a  nuraJ^r  of  for- 
eign students  that  attend  your  campus  and  you've  had  aTSmber  of   \  ]- 
.  problems  with  them.  The  chairman  being  very  interested  in  this 
whole  issue,  fm  wondering  if  you  could,  in  a  60-8econd  cai^ule,  - 
share  with  the)  <ihairman,  one  of  the  great  problems  we  have  with  • 
international  students? 

Chancellor  Swanson.  Our  greatest  problem  was  with  students 
from  one  country,  Nigeria^  and  of  course,  we  all  recognize  the  vari-  . 
'  ous  things  that  have  happened  to  them:  The  oil  situation,  they 
were  very  prosperous  briefly,  and  then  that  fell  in  the  hole;  then 
they  had  the  revolution— not  revohition  but  the  takeover  by  the 
inilitary  in  December— and  so  they  have  expanded,  their  program 
-  just  tremendously  of  sending  a  number  of  Nigerians  overseas, 
many  of  them  State  scholars. 

Now,  we  had  140  Nigerian  students 'this  year;  100  of  them  were 
in  good  shape.  Many  of  them  were  on  AID,  and  so  forth,  but  it  was 
this  other  40  that  were  State  or  ^private  scholars  that  claimed  there 
was  money  back  home  but  it  could  not  be  received  here.  We  finally 
had  to  . put  in  policies  that  we  would  not  let  new  international  stu- 
''*>^  dents  in  that  don't  have  money  in  the  American  bank  to  begin 
with. 
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I  think  some  emergency  help  for  people  like  this  would  be  very 
great  There  are  a  number  of  real  horror  stories  of  people  who  are 
stranded  here  and  our  local  communities  are  picking  up  on  them 
for  a  long  time,  but  if  there  could  be  something  that  would  be  an 
aid  on  an  emergency  basis  for  those  people,  I  think  all  of  us,  of 
course,  know  that  a  good  share  of  the  people  that  come,  at  least  to 
us,  are  either  teachers  back  home  or  preparing  to  1)e  teachers  and 
administrators  and  they  are  great  public  relations  people  to;  go 

.back  there.  .  / 

:   I  think  it's  a  good  investment  through  things  like  AID  and  so 

forth,  to  help  that  kind  of  student;  it's  very  important. 

,  Mr.  Simon.  If  my  colleague  woul<i^yield,  Im  interested  in  this 

^  area.  What,  how  many  students,  as  a  result  of  your  new  require- 

\ment^  have  you  had  to  turn  down,  if  any? 

\  Chancellor  Swanson.  We're  not  too  sure;  we  haven't  turned 
dlown  U  lot  but  the  applications  from  them  have  dropped  to  almost 
zfero  b^ause  they  are  visualizing  that  they  can't  meet  the  jrequire- 
ment  and  so,  for  instance,  I  was  looking  at  our  total  admissions  for 
r  next  fall,  we  are  predicting  a  drop,  of  course,  with  a  drop  in  18- 
year-old  students,  but  our  admissions  office  said  almost  all  of  the 
drop  in  new  admissions  can  be  attributed  to  a  drop  in  international 
student  applications;  we  haven't  3^t  experienced  the  drop  in' Amer- 
ican students.  There  is  a  greater  percentage  of  them  going  on, 
.  And  so  that,  I,  expect,  we,  this  past  year,  we  had  280  foreign  stu- 
dents; I  think  next  year  that  will  drop  by  40  or  50  with  the  new 
requirement. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  that  ultimately  can't  be  in  the  interest  of  either 
your  campus  or  international  relations  or  anything? 

Chancellor  Swanson.  Yes;  because,  it  is  an  interesting  thing,  our 
programs '  prepare  teachers  as  in  most  places  have  declined  in 
number.  We  were  a  teachers  college  40  years  ago,  and  now,  only  20 
percent  of  our  students  are  in  teaching.  Bur  a  good  share  of  the 
international  students  we  get  are  preparing  to  be  teachers,  and  so, 
they  are  fiiiing  up  those  teacher  education  programs  and  making 
use  of  those  facilities  and  providing  that  service  overseas.  So,  it's  a 
kind  of  a  double  thing  of  benefiting  both  the  college  and  the  coun- 


Mr,  GuNDKRSON.  If  my  colleague  will  let  me — — 
Mr.  Simon.  Sure.'  '  '  - 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thpt's  why  I  brought  it  up  because  I  wanted  to 

use  this  opportunity  to  ^ " 

Mr.  Simon.  Why  I  think  this  is  significant  and  maybe  other  cam- 
puses here,  why  I  think  you  really  ought'to  stretch  yourself  to  pull 


used  it  last  night  in  our  talk,  if  yoti  stretch  your  imaginagon,  and 
itnagine  that  50  years  ago,  Konstantin  Gherenko  was  an  exchange 
student  for  1  year  at  Eureka  College  in  Illinios,  and  Ronald  Reagan 
was  an  exchange*  student  at  the  University  of  Mq^icow.  For  I  year, 
we  would  be  living  in  a  different  world"today:  We*  don't  knoW  who 
those  future  Cherenkos  and'Reagans  are,  but  we  ought  to  be  giving 
.  them  a  chance  to  exchange. 

What  we're  doing  right  now  as  a  nation,  we're  piling  up  more 
and  more  weapons  r^^  destruction;  we're  spending  more  and -more 
for  them  and  we're  bponding  less  and  loss  and  less  lo  lindersta^d 
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each  other.  That  has  to  be  a  calamitous  course.  We  build  these 
weapons  because  we  fear  each  other;  we  fear  each  other  in  large 
part  because  we  don't  understand  each  other;  and  somehow  we 
have  to  work  that  out. 

And  I  would  be  interested  in— if  I  may  give  the  chancellor  an  as- 
s^mment  here— I  would  be  interested  in  you,  and  maybe  a  couple 
of  other  administrators  here  in  Wisconsin,  in  sitting  down  and 
coming  up  with  an  answer  to  this  problem.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  you  ve~and  I  don't  mean  this  disrespectfully— but  the 
answer  you've  come  up  \vith,  and  I  understand  the  circumstances, 
but  it  IS  an  answer  that  discourages  foreign  students  from  coming 
to  your  campuses. .  • 

Chancellor  Sw ANSON.  Ckjrrect. 

Mr.  Simon.  And  that's  not  in  anyone's  best  interest.  So,  if  vou 
can  take  a  look  at  that? 

Chancellor  Swanson.  We  will 

Mr.  Simon.  And  then  get  in  touch  with  Steve  and  me. 

Chancellor  Swanson.  We  certainly  appreciate  that  assimment. 

Mr.  Simon.  Great.  OK,  I'm  sorry   -  ^ 

^  Mr.  GuNDii^jRSON.  I  think  it's  fantastic.  You've  just  solved  a  con- 
.stituent  problem  for  me.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you 
both  very  much. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you  both  very  very  much  for  your  testimo- 
ny. Next,  we  will  hear  from  a  studentlffiancial  aid  jianel,  Kurt 
Kmdschi,  Terry  Norman,  and  James  Jung. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we're  vt^aiting  for  them,  I 
understand, we  have  testimony  from  Bob  Sather  and  Norb  Wurtael 
that  they  d  like  to  have  made  part  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Simon.  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Robert  D.  Sather  follows:] 
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PS*PA««)  STATltMKNT  or  RoiHtKT  D.  SaTHKS,  gLcXOM  Or  FWANCiAL  AlD.  ' 

ioSJiiJlhlf  Jftf^^rf  "^2^,^  ^^^'^  most  imaginative  and  creative 

Z^iVillll  IJS^  '''''''''  ewtise\?i:«^^g 

1JsSS^J^LnL*!lf?r^"*S  1'      expand  access,  simplify  the  delivery  . 
T^Sr^ •  ^7^^^^  quality,  and  improve  prosram  efficiency,  I  offer  th^  fnU 
l^Sl"SJl?l'?«^h"n?"        consideration.    In  general /the  puJIeS 
thrSIiS^r  ,!L5^r'^  upon  , and,  at  the  expense  of  not  comnenting  on  an  - 
Wie  positive  aspects,  please  permit  m  to  share  ways  it  might  be  is^roved. 

.  ^°";S''ag^-"r.-  The  whole  of  the  Pell  program  can  be  sim» 

plified  and  made  more  efficient  by  eliminating  the  Pell  contractor  •  ^ 
"f*^^^  duplicates  the  sami  effort  already  perr* 

I:f:;.^  ah. the  accountability  that  now 

?fvfi  to'^Sl^^c^^"'*;       '^.f^"  -^"^  1««9inative  and^mo^  sSSJi- 
VrXt^°  consider  making  Pell  a  canpus-based- 

NDSL  federal  capital  contribution,   This  would  be  cociplef^ntary  S 
your  goals.    I  suggest  tJje  closer  the  decision  proS  iTJo  Jhe 
SSJabillS!"  sensitive,  mcire  effective,  with  better 

?v  I  Gntnt  Student  Awards:  The  financial  Incentive  is  to  reward 
cTt  Ll^J^.l^^  contribute  the  least , toward  education 
cS^r  average  cpst  for  fees  and  tuition  for  resident 

55sSn.V  S^^"^  '  public  college  In  Vemont  is  twice  that  of        -  - 
Wisconsin.   Hence,  under  certain  circunstances.  the  same  full  need  - 
«5  ShL?°f '^/^^^y^  ^"  additional  $1000  to  attend  the  same  type 
of  school  in  Ven3»nt  versus  Wisconsin.   Of  course,  the  case  would 

c!^rf<  ?^i?^f  ^u"^^"  '^^5  ^  S^'^^^er  range  in  costs 
w-cf  Vermont.    If  the  gap  becoofis  enough,  state 

legislatures  could  further  abandon  state  resource  conmi ttmerit  ,      '      ■  ■ 
toward  tuition  in  order  to  attract  maximum  federal  student  Pell 
grants.    It  is  suggested  that  a  national  median  fees  and  tuition 
be  canputed  and  It  becofiie  the  allowable  cost  for  fees  and  tuition 
for  like  type  schools  per  category,  i.e.,  public,  private,  voca- 
tional. Junior  college,  etc.,  with  no  grant  to  exceed  the  student's  ' 
need.   This  strategy  would  encourage  states  to  increase  resources 
!f  ^"'^  possible.    The  Pell  program  is 

all  too  often  an  inhibiting  factor  of  access  to  the  most  needy. 
I  leave  with  you  a  few  typical  examples  of  such  cases.    Now  is 
.  ,^-,1!"*  ^°  address  these  concerns  of  a  program  too  centralized, 
inefficient,  and  insensitive  to  the  most  needy. 

Guaranteed  Student  Loans:  It  is  suggested  that  many  students  would 
be  demed  access  to  postsecondary  school  If  the  program  restricts 
G5l  loans  up  to  the  student's  need  versus  need  plus  family  contri- 
bution for  families  with  earnings  of  less  than  $30,000;  Soo« 
-parents  simply  fail  to  adequately  save  for  their. children's  educa- 
tion.   Also,  some  families  may  have  had  serious  financial  reversals 
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in  iwediately  prior  years  and  this  Just  ts  not  reflected  in  the 
cocnputations  of  expected  family  contribution •   Farm  families  jxrt 
extremely  vulireraMa  tfr  such  cases.   Though  ALAS  loans  are 
available,  I  suggest  the  repayment  of  principal  and  interest  would 
only  invite  rampant  default.   Further,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
current  $30,tX30  maxis^  family  earnings  GSL  eligibility  criteria 
*e  adjusted  to  atout  $35,000  and  that  each  year  that  amount 
adjusted  in  accordarKe  to  soaie  economic  indicator  such  as  the  . 


!]^^,  .r?^^  Program:  Tl^  block  grant  concept  would  permit  needed 
flexibility.   However,  block  grants  have  Tittle  identity  and  are 
vulnerable  to  congressional  budget  cuts.   Accordingly,  it-is 
recomniended  that  the  concept  of  both  flexibility  and- identity  be 
achieved  by  increasing  the  institutional  transfer  authority  now 
at  10$.  to  30  or  403;  between  the  respect^ive  programs*  SEOG  and 


Independent  Student  Definition:  The,  financial  aid  corounity  would 
support  your  proposed  simplification  of  the  definitions  of  an 
independent  student  as  being  graduate  students,  professional  stu- 
dents, veteranst  and  others  over  the  age  of  24.   This  policy 
change  would  make  legal  the  existing  practical  relationship 
between  the  student  and  parents.    For  other  students,  your  pro- 
posed liberalization  of  ** student  living  in  parents'  hooie"  for 
only  six  months  versus  the  current  requiranent  of  abnijt  ten  and 
one-half  months ^could  drastically  alter  tfw  traditional  concept 
of  parents  being  the  first  financial  leyjel  of  reascSiable  supporrt. 
This  proposed  change  will-manifest  an  easy  legal  means  of  parental 
abandonment  of  financial  support  after  the  typical  student's  first 
year  in  school.   Hence,  most  all  students^  after  their  fresten 
year,  could  be  independent  students.    It  is  suggested  that  the 
existing  definition  of  dependency/independency  he  continued  at 
this  time  and  that  the  Financial  Aid  Offices  continue  to  rule  on 
exceptional  cases. 

the  existing  umbrella  of  student  aid  programs  do  work,  providing  access 
to  postsecondary  schobt  to  many  who  would  be. denied  the  opportunity  with- 
out aid.   Minor  modifications  to  the  existing  programs  as  rscoiwended 
c^uld  enhancr  opportunity  of  access,  provide  simplicity  with  identity 
and  Improved  effioienqy  with  accountability*   Please  consider  expanding 
funds  for  the  College  Work-Study  pri>gram,  hailed  as  a  success  by  Congress, 
schools,  and  students.    It  offers  students  the  dignity  of  Work  for  expenses 
practical  experience  in  career  ctevelof^iient,  and  the  university  benefits 
frofn  the  product  of  student  Everybody  seems  to  win*    This  univer- 

sity could  use  about  100$  more  CMS  funds  just  to  meet  the  ne^ds  of 
students  alreac^y  eligi^jle. 

Finally,  in  a  period  of  fiscal  austerity  and  reduced  funding  in  real 
dollars,  it  is  importanrto  stress  that  we  believe  that  the  priority  should 
be  access  for  the  many  before  choice  for  the  few.   
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>    -  '       Exhibit  #1 

»  •   \STUl^NT  AID  REPORTS 

.■      ,  • 

The  following  are  typical  txamptes  of  the  mgltiple.  tiaie^  each  of  the 
thw  students  had  to  resubmit  P«;i  Corrections  before  obtaining  th«ir  • 
grant.    This  1s  wnt-often  the  case  for  ''high  need"  students.       *  . 

Don  L.^  *        *  ^  , 

'  Dependent  stiwient;  one  parent,  w1<k>wed  ^      ,      _  ^ 

OriQinally  f11e<i  incorrectly  with  father'i  1ncoi».  "  ' 

Suhtftisslon  Ho.     •  Reason  .  '  • 

1  ,       Father*s  income  ii^ on  SAR,  realise  that  this  infor- 

laation  is  not  neejkd,  correct  *n4  resubmit, 

2  •  Coeiwsnts  question  the  U,S*  tax  paid  by  loother,  she 
checjcs  figure  which  is  correct,  Hgns,  and  resubmits,-. 

Edit  check  by  processor  again  requests  to  validate 
the  U.S>tax  paid  by  thi  pother,   fte  change  «ade, 
resubiJitted. 

•    SPR  rtjected'dye  to  Uck  of  signature  on  the  previous, 
SA«,   Signs  and  resubaiits  S^* 

Student  comes  in  to  our  offt^^vrfth^^i'tiiVent  SAR, 
Coi^nts  now  questiCHiing,  J^ouseroy  size.    Signed-  and 
told  to  resubmits  ^  - 


l^aid  on  this  transaction. 


TiUM  elapsed:  4*s*nionths 


William  a^' 

Oga^ent  student,  tw  parents 
Files  using  incorrect  tax  paid 


Co«wents  question  amount  paid  in  U.S.  income  tax. 
Parents  figure  is  correct,  sign*  and  return  the  S^. 

kdex  ai^rded,  under  valiiiation.   We  receive  the  SAR 
in  our  office*  request  parents  send  us  their  tax 
returns.    Find  tax  paid  is  Incorrect^  JWke'the 
necessary  change*Send  back  to  parents  for  resi^ission. 


/ 
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3  Jjictex  arfsrd^d,  still  unckr  validation,  of  course. 
Bfefort  m  rtc«1v0  TranMtctlo^  #3*  «»t«dent  volwrtarfly 
sJnt  ws  his  tax  return.    It  is  sten  th«t-th1$ 
previously  unreport**!  liKone  could  affect  Ms  SAL  ■ 
Calculation  perforwed  us1n9  Pell  Formula;  do€S 
change*   S«nt  back  to  student  and  ijarents  for  resub- 

•  mission. 

'■       w  %  -  ^ 

4  Kiii«1ved  new  SAR.   Validate  oni  nore  tlst.   Pay  on 
jy^nMctlcm  14. 

elapsed:  V%  months 

Audrey.  I.  '  ^ 

Independent  married  itudent.   Kewly  swrrled  1n'19S3,  could  legally  file 
as  an  Independent  even  though  she  was  clalmd  on  her  father's  ta^  return 
the  previous  year.   0i;l9lnal1y  filed  using  her  Income  and  herfather^s^ 

1  Talks  to  counselor  and  finds  that  she  filed  Incorrectly- 
Flles  us1n9  only  her  1nco«p. 

2  C»nments  request  verification  of  household  sixe.  She 
'  .  '            Makes  no  chanye^  and  resubmits  the  SAH« 

3  Comments  re^luest  verlflcatloif  of  hpusthold  size,.  Sh9 
now  Includes  ruisband's  Income  and  PfsubMlts  SAR. 

Coanents  reques t  verl f1  ca t1  on  of  Income       paid.  She 

and  her  husband  tm  only  report  his  Ijicoaw/ 

..   S  •  •  Coawents  again  request;  verification  of  household  size. 

Her  Incoeitt  husband's  Income »  and  correct  tax  paid 

now  Included  on  this  SAft  and  $ent  back  to  processor. 

6  Student  receives  ne^i  SAR,  Mgns  the  certif  Aratlon  and 
-    correction  fc^xes  on  the  front  and  back  and  si^its 

,    ^  the  $AR  for  p^^nt  to  the  Pell  &rant  Processor. 

7  '    ^      New  SAK  Usued  1nd1caMn#th1>  Is  a  duplicate  of  the 

previous  SAR*   Subiftlts  to  us  for  payment*  "We  pay  on 
Transaction  #7.  ^ 

T1®e  elapsed;  4  months        ,  * 
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[Prepared  statemei^t  of  Norbert  Wurtzel  follows:] 

Pkkparxd  Statement  ok  Norbkkt  Wustzkl,  District  Dikjcctor,  Disthict  Onk  Tkch- 
:siCAL  Institute,  Eau  Cuusx,  WI,  ajjd  Dwight  Davis,  Djstbict  Dirkctoii,  Nukth 
Ckntral  Technical  Institotk,  Wausau,  WI 

We  are  presenting  th&  tesUinony  on  behalf  of  our  institutions  and  the  American 
Aseociati*:^  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges/ AiiBociation  of  Community  College 
Trustees  Joint  Coihmibsion  on  Federal  Relations. 

We  could  not  agree  more  with  the  three  basic  focusae  of  H.R.  5240:  expanding 
access  to  poetsecondary  education,  improvii^  pr<^ara  efficiency,  and  en)iancing  ^. 
quality.  These  objectives  are  precisely  what  community,  technical,  and  junior  colleg-  - 
es  are  about.  We  are  exceptionally  pleased  to  find  our  specific  endeavors  and  sensi- 
bilities reflected  in  this  l^islation. 

For  our  institutions  and  the  conxniunity  colleges  of  the  nation,  the  centerpiece  in 
the  Higher  Education  Act  is  Title  IV,  Student  Aid,  and  the  most  significant  part  of 
this  centerpiece  is  the  Pell  Grant  projfmm.  We  believe  that  this  program  should  be 
feviewed  as  an  entitlement  fo^  any  American  who  wishes  to  participate  in  higher 
education,  that  the  application  procedure  sliould  be  simplified  so  that  they  are 
most  understandable,  to  students  (as  well  as  to  administrators),  and  that  the  timeta- 
ble for  sharing  information  about  the  J>rogram  ought  to  be  advanced  so  that  college 
officials  can  study  the  details  and  prepare  lucid  explanations  of  them  for  students. 

The  imiK>rta!ice  of  this  Title  for  community  technical  collies  is  evident  in  tiie 
following  details: 

Of  the  2.6  million  students  who  benefit  under  the  Pell  Grant  prc^ram^  nearly  two- 
thirds  (or  about  1.7  million  persons)  attend  public  two-  and  four-year  colleges;  and 
nearly  63  percent  of  this  number  come  from  families  with  annual  incomes  below 
$8,000<  Looking  exclusively  at  community,  technical,  and  junior  coilegesB,  more  than  . 
80  percent  of  our  students  come  from  families  with  §8,000  in  annual  income  or  less. 
Only  6  percent  of  our  students  come  from  families  with  incomes  over  ?16,(XK). 

Our  college  enroll  55.5  percent  of  all  Hispanic  Student*  in  higher  education  in  this 
country  and  44.4  percent  of  all  Black  students— minority  groups  that  have  been  in- 
sufficiently represented  in  higher  ed:^cation'  for  many  years.  Osr  colleges  open  the 
doors  of  opportunity  for  them.  Another  group  of  students  to  which  community  col- 
leges cater  are  women;  morp  than  half  of  our  credit  student-body  this  past  year— 
the  total  number  very  nearly  5  million  students— were  women. 

We  provide  learning  opportunities  to  adults,  a  gfcup,  according  to  all  the  demo- 
.  graphic  data,  that  will  comprise  the  fastest  growing 'portion  of  higher  education  stu-  * 
dentfi  for  the  years  ahead.  The  average  age  of  pur  student  body  is  approximately  28 
years  old.  In  fact,  the  general  characteristics  of  our  student  body  include  the  follow-  ^ 
ing  details:  it  is  female,  enrolled  in  credit  prc^ams  part-time^  working  full*  or  part- 
time  jote,  participating  in  occupational /technical  programs,  commutmg  to  college, 
and,  in  effect,  working  their  way  through  college. 

We  are  the  segment  of  higher  education  serving  the  needs  of  the  growing  adult 
''non-traditional  students.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  very  people  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram  was  designed  to  involve  in  our  higher  education  institutions.  Yet,  they  have 
suffered,  as  you  know,  over  the  past  few  years  {11  to  be  precise)  under  the  fixed  * 
maximum  placed  'on  the  program.  Since  1979,  the  portion  of  the  ail  educational 
costs  that  the  maximum  allowed  under  the  prt^ram  fell  by  15  percentage  ix)ints— 
4  from  46  percent  of  costs  in  1979  to  SI  percenl  of  costs  this  past  year.  This  is  during 
a  period  when  average  college  costs  have  increased  by  10  percent  per  year  in  many 
institutions.  Unless  the  cap  is  increased,  the  portion  of  full  costs  that  the  grants 
cover  will  c^tinue  to  fall  with  the  result  that  many  of  the  individuals  who  are  tar- 
geted for  this  program  will^  denied  acct»i«— a  phenomenon  that  t*Ome  institutions 
are  already  reporting  as  the  result  of  the  deterioration  of  ^e  grants'  actual  value, 

We  frrmly  yupport  incn^asing  the  maximum  passible  award  to  $8,000,  and  to  pro- 
vide^ mechanisms  by  which  the  maximum  will  mcrease  automatically  on  an  annual 
J  basis,  to  coincide  with  increas*^  in  tlie  costs^f  educiition.  ^  , 

Wo  al$o  support  the  elimination  of  the  half-cost  limitation  of  the  Pell  Grant  pro- 
gram,  and  asK  tlmt  the  allowance  for  tuition  and  feeii^  be  ^increased  to  75  percent  .of 
%  cost«.  The  differ^ntiarprooosed,  however,  for  6ya.lculating' allowance  for  living  costs 
•  '  causes  us  some  concern.  There  isjpVidence  that  the  costs  of  livin|j  on  campus  are 
ab#ut  the  same  as  those  requir€^^  live  off  campus.  Proposing  differentials  of  $400  . 
(off  ^mpus)  and  $800  (off  camyus  with  parents)  is  riot  consistent  with  cost  figures 
that  we  nave  seen.  Wo  woul4ife^^^^^-  ^he  Act  to  , include  provision  of 

axi  allowance  of  at  least  60  j&Scent  bf  total  living  cost*  for  all  students—on  campus 
or  off  campus  Ou  whateve^iJFving  arrangement). 
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Coinmunity  technical  college  students  haw  been  penalized  traditionally  under 
this  prograni  in. two  >^ayu:  attending  lower-cost  institutions  and  thereby  not  qualify- 
ing for  the  maxiinutn  Pell  award,  even  though  the  cofit  of  this  education  wa&^  higher 
than  tl^e  maximum  award;  and  receiving  ntuch  less  Hvijig  allowance  because  they 
w«re  commuting  students  when  the  coete  of  the  two  situations  are  fairly  similar.  We 
hope  th^t  this  inequity  will  be  eliminated. 

We  ar^  pleased  that  H.R.  5240  include  a  definition  of  "independent"  student  that 
reflect**  thx?  fact  that  such  studenta  are  adult  and  should  be  spared  the  ne<xJ  to  prove 
their  independence.)  This  definition  will  serve  to  speed  up  the  eligibility  procedures 
and  to  recognise  the  maturity  of  adult  applicants. 

Finally,  on  Title  IV,  we  have  some  concerjis  about  lumping  workstudy  studenta  to. 
tutor  functionally  illiterate  adults.  To  avoid  confusion  between  the  prc^rams  and  to' 
pmiit  them  each  to  retain  their  distinct  character,  we  feel  they  should  not  be 
folded  into  one  another.  We  don't  think  it  would  be  useful  to  rel^aie  portions  of 
workstudy  monies  for  illiteracy  programs.  Once  such  a  provision  is  made,  the  histo- 
ry of  such  efforta  suggests,  it  ^rv^  as  a  precedent  for  the  inclusion  of  othijr  special 
programs;  then  the  next  step  is  creating  a  setaside  for  each  discrete  program.  We 
wouia  prefer  to  keep  the  pr<^ams  separate  aiid  to  place  special  literacy  training 
.  programs  where  they  are  most  approprate— the  Admt  Basic  Education  and  Bilin- 
gual Education  programs  or,  as  you  have  done,  in  the  Continuing  and  Community 
Poetsecondary  Education  Title,  Part  B,  Title  1.  Adult  illiteracy  is  a  significant  na-  * 
tional  problem;  it  has  social,  economic,  and  qualitv-oHife  implications,  AACJC  and 
ACXTT  firmly  support  the  implementation  of  special  efforts  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
functionally  illiterate  adults  in  this  country. 

We  aTe4>articularly  pleased  with  the  wording  in  Title  I  pressufing  state-and  16cai 
officials  to  <5ordinate  programs  under  this  Title  with  other  related  federailynsup- 
ported  eftbrtSsXoo  often  f^eral  initiatives  in  response  to  national  . problems  are  dis- 
parate, redundant,  and  frequently  jealously  guarded  by  one  faction  or  another.  This 
characterization  certainly  aj^lig*  to  human  resource  development  programs  spon- 
sored by  the  federal  government— an  issue  that  is  of  particular  concern  to  communi- 
ty, teclinic4il,  and  junior  collies  and  the  Associations  that  represent  them.  We  are 
also  pleased  with  the  stres*  placed  on  employment  training  and  iiiformation  re- 
sources in  this  Title.  As  we  have  noted  earlier,  population  data  sugg^t  that  adult 
education  and  trainin^-wiil  be  in  increasiogiy  greater  demand  in  the  near  future. 

Our  concern  with  TitJe  I  is  not  with  the  specific  and  worthy  gurpo^es  that  are 
outlined  in  the  bill,  but  rather  that  it  do^  not  seem  to  stretch  beyond  the  familiar 
kinm  of  program  activities  to  the  broader  domain  of  institutional  change.  Communi- 
ty, technical,  and  junior  colleges— probably  better  than  any  other  kind  of  poetsec- 
ondary institution  in  tjjis  country-— have  product  an  impreKiive  array  of  programs 
for  adults  and  we  have  fedjusted  our  instructional  behavior  to  matcli  the  mature  in^ 
dlviduals  that  fill  our  classes.  But  we  still  need  to  improve  our  prc^frams  and  our 
approaches,  and  we  need  financial  incentivai  to  m^ke  these  improvements-  More 
■>  ^  traditional  poetaecondary  institutions  need  even  more  h5lp,  and  it  is^  important  that 
thev  too  become  involved  intimately  with  adult  instruction— to  eniJure  meit  vitality 
and  endurance  and  to  serve  the  nation  s  inter^t.  One  of  the  ini|ortant  stresjiiefi  in 
this  Title!  then,  should  be  on  stimulating  institutional  changes  and  instructional 
modifications.  *       .  * 

As  the  i>nly  institutional  grant  program.  Title  III  is  of  special  concern  to  our  col- 
\ei^^,  TJie  extraordinary  minority  percentages  that  we  quoted  earlier  substantiate  ' 
our  interest  in  this  Title.  As  it  is  presently  cast,  the  Title  does  not  fairly  reci^ize  • 
the  contributions  that  community  collies  have  made  in  addressing  the  conditions 
(findings)  to  which  this  Title  points.  Further,  it  do^  not  propose  solutions  to  the  *  * 
consistimt  history  of  poor  program  managements  to  the  prohiem.Qf  institutional  ac-  ' 
countability  .(the  program  ^aduation  issue),  nor  the  redundancy  problem  (the  ab- 
sence of  afiationai  mechanism  that  could  serv^  as  a  program  memory,^  prayideir'of 
technical  assistance,  and  a  resource  for  speedfrtg  the  development' prooefifi),lwe  also 
'       have  some  concerns  abput^tKe  eligibility  formula  involving  Fell  Grant  averages,  for 
it  tends  to  favor  higher-ooet  institutions,  even  within  categories  compoged  of  similar 
»    *  tynes  of  institutions.  .  «  , 

We  feel  the  focus  in  Title  III  should  fall  on  institutions  that  servfe  low^-income  stu- 
dents, on  institutions  that  make  unic^^up  contributions  to  the  mix  of  higher  education 
in  this  country  because  of  their  location  and  their  student  body,  and  on  such  institu- 
tions that  are  in  danger  of  dissolution  because  of  certain  weaknesses— on^  that  can 
be  redressed  with  the  flow  of  federal  assistance  for  a  specific  period  of  time,  and  no  ^ 
longer. 

we  thank  you  for  the  opportmiity  to  share  our  thoughts  on  H,R.  5240.  On  behalf  - 
of  our  institutions  jand  the  AACJC/ ACCT  Joi^t  (^nimission  on  Federal  Relations, 
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we  j»re  anxious  to  work  with  the  SuLhCommitiee  on  Postsecondary  Education  m  you 
endeavor  to  improve  the  acce«i  und  quality  of  higher  education. 

Mr*  Simon.  Kurt  Kindschi  is  the  director  of  financial  aid  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  at  Stout.  We're  hearing  a  great  deal  from 
''T^e  Stout  area  right  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  KUUTIS  KINDSCHI,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL^ 
.  AID,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-STOUT 

Mr.  KiNDSOhi.  Thank  you,  Chairman  Simon,  Mr.  Gunderson, 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  here 
before  you  today  for  the  purpose  of  providing  testimohy  pertaining 
to  postsecondary  financial  aid  issues,  and  specifically  H,R  524p,  the 
reauthorik:ation  bill 

I  wisH  to  summarize  my  written  testimony  by  highlighting  five 
areas  of  concern.  First,  I  endorse  the  return  t^  tlie  original  concept 
of  entitlement  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  increasing  the  annual 
,  ceiling  to  the  proposed  $3,000  and  modifying  the  half-gost  provision 
to  a  75-percent  factor. 

Assisting  studfents  to  reduce  their  potential  ^  indebtedness  by 
meeting  greater  expenses  pf  their  needs  makes  sense.  The  question 
is,  (ian  .we  afford  it  without  jeopardizing  other  financial  aid  pro- 
grams. Is  there  a  trade  off?  I  pan't  vizuali^e^  5Q-percent  increase 
in  Pell  grant  funds  without  jeopardizing  some 'other  pfograins.  If 
the  trade  off  would  be  to  restrict  the  pay^nent  gchedules  for  deter- 
mining Pell  awards  by  reducing  family  income  levels  further,  I 
would  oppose  that  thrust. 

In  short,  I  strongly  support  control  growth  in  Pell  grant  pro- 
grams \yithout  adversly  affecting  other  program  activity. 

Second,  you  have  proposed  a  block  grant  concept  for  supplemen- 
tal education  opportunity  grants,  national  direct  student  loans, 
State  student  incentive  grants.  Your  goal  is  to  increase  flexibility 
and  reduce  applicant  confusioh  over  a,  variety  .of  programs.  Al- 
though there  is  a  desire  to  increase  tranlerability  of  fwids  between 
programs,  block  grants  tend  to  mask  the  unique  identity  of  pro- 
grams to  be  funded.  This  loss  pf  identity  can  often  make* funding 
cuts  an  easier  task..  A  guarantee  of  stabilized  funding  by  one  ad- 
ministration oan  easily  be  a^erlooked  by  th^  next. 

I .  propose,  therefore,  that  rather  than  having  a  block  grant  con- 
cept, we  adopt  a  concept  of  flexibility  with  identity.  Maintain  the 
existing  programs  but  allow  campuses  additional  latitude  in  trans- 
ferring funds  between  those  programs. . 

^ Third"  the  single  most  confusing  step  in  the  process  of  applying 
^  f<>r  financiar.aid  is  Jtfbe  multiple  res{xmses  students  receive /  after 
they^  initiate  the  application.  Tm  shaking  of  the  Pell  grant  stuaent 
aid  report  This  one  form  has  been  more  influential  in  prohibiting 
high  need,  'low  income  and  often  minority  students  from  gaining 
access  io  college,  than  any  oJ:hej;^document  in  thie  application  bat-^ 
tery.         '  *  .  ,  ^ 

The  private  vendors,  such  as  ^American  college  testing  and  col- 
lege scholarship  service  aiteady  provide  us  with  tentative  award  in- 
dices that  ariiloften  more  , accurate  than  the,  one  the  Pell  grant  con- 
tractor submlis,  because  it  already  contains  edited  data.  The  Feder- 
al Govemment  is  spending,  considerable  sums  of  monty  contracthig 

',  ' ' 
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computation  ^services  for  Pell  eligibility  that  is  alreadyvbeing  pro- 
vided to  campuses  on  a  tentative  but  highly  accurate  basis. 
.  The  elimination  of  the  Pell ,  contractor,  the  student  aid  report 
an4  retaining  the  verificatioit  of  data  elements  at  the  campus  level 
would  more  efficiently  serve  the  unique  needs  of  students  who  have 
found  the  application  hurdles  to  be  absolute  barri§rs. 

Fourth,  enhancements  in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
are  needed.  Middle-income  families  with  incomes  over  the  arbi- 
traiy*  benchmark  of  $30,000  are  often  being  denied  eligibility  for 
any  form  of  assistance,  bu|;  yet  need  some  relief  from  the  rising  tui- 
tion and  fee  costs.  Speaking  not  only  as- an  aid  officer,  but  as  a 

firent  of  soon-to-be  college  age  children  and  in  that  income  range, 
can  assure  there's  not  a  great  deal  of  discretionary  income  left  td 
assist  with  costs  beyond  normal  day-to-day  living  expenses. 

To  accommodate  a  simplification  of  forms  aiid  methods  of  calcu- 
lating eligibility,  I  present  these  suggestions:  (a)  eliminate  the 
family  contribution  schedule' which  is  used  exclusively  for  GSL  cal- 
culations; (b)  have  all  calculations  of  eligibility.  4^  based  upon 
"need"  as  determined  by  uniform  methodology  and  that;  fc)  all 
families  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  under  $40,000  be  ^owed 
the  flexibility  to  replace  expected  parent  contribution  with  XJSL  if 
desired. 

,  Last,  the  amount  d'f  need  that  our  students  at  UW-Stout  are 
demonstrating  is  significantly  higher  than  our  existing  campus- 
based  authorization  levels.  Based  uppn  the  current  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education  fair  share  computation  for  determination  of  eli- 
gibility for  SUG  national  direct  student  loans  and  work  study,  our 
campus  allocation  of  funds  is  20  percent  below  the  amount  the  for- 
mula determines  that  we  should  have- 
That  figure,  coupled  with  the  denial  of  loans  for  students  ij?  the 
$30,000  income  range,  demonstrates  a  significant  funding  shortfall. 
I  strongly  pi'opose  a  reasonable  escalation  of  funding  leveb  to- 
remain  current  with  increasing  needs,  increasing  costs,^d  a  con- 
tinued desire  to  provide  access  for  needy  young  Americans  to  post- 
secondary  educational  opportunities.  ' 

Your  attention  to  these  thoughts  is  indeed  appreciated, 'I  believe 
I  can  speak  for  the  entire  financial  aid  community  to  say  that  we 
stand  ready  to  provide  input  into  the  decisionmaking  burden  of  de- 
veloping an  equitable  and  meanihgful  financial  aid  distribution 
mechanism.  Thank  you.  ,  • 
^[Prepared  statement, of  Kurtia  Kindschi's  statement  follows:] 

pKiTARKD  Statement  of  %vvms  Kindschi,  Dikectok  o>'.Financiai.  Aiu,  Univkssity 
oj;' Wisconsin -Stout.  ^ISiiOMQaai:,  Wi  ..  ' 

The  Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1965,  and  all  of  the  substxjueiit  amend- 
ments to  it,  have  stood  the  iml  of  time.  'ITie.  amendments  have  demonstrated  that 
with  proper  funding  levels,  vnth  a  comprehenBive  appropriation  mechanism  and  ' 
with  college  administrators  dedicated  to  ensilring  efficient  and  accountable  distribu- 
tion to  needy  students,  tne  dream  of  atxess  to  higher  education  without  regard  to 
family  fTnaii<;ial  conBtraints  has  become  a' reality.  It  is  my  opinion^ that  the  student 
financial  aid  distribution  sysjtem  d&es  not  need  a  major  overhaul  but  merely  a  "fme 
tuning"  to  adjust  to  changes  in  t)ie  economy,  changes  in  higher  educational  needs 
and  changes  in  the  profile  of  the  ap^Iicantii  themselvra.  { 

Federal  financial  aid  tlirough  tlieiJe  Amendment*  has  been  distribu!<kJ  to  needy- 
students  for  almost  two  decades.  It  is  difficult  tp  present'  statistical  evidence  that 
substantiates  (or  negates)  the  hypotliesis  that  the«!  prt^ms  have  been  responsible 
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for  aHaM?i||f  students  access  to  poet-secondary  educatiomil  opportunities  who,  with- 
out such  ^Lssistance,  wquld  have  been  unable  to  do  so<  I  can  only  speak  from  my 
,p^r»>nai  experiett<,;e,  and  from  input  from  my  counterparts,  that  the  Higher  Educa- 
^  tioil-Amendmentii'^  1965  have  achieved  their  goals  without  qualification.  Daily,  stu* 
.dents  ,  come  tor,  my  stiifi'.  and  I  emphasii^ing'that  without  .the  assistances  they  have 
■been  able  tb  receive,  whether  it  be  grants,  loans  or  employment  opportunities,  their 
ectucation  would  bf  in  serious  jeopardy. 

Listed  below  is  my  analysis  of  the  principle  elements  of  inter^t  aii4  concern  per^ 
taining.tathe  TiUe  lY-^Stu<ient  Financial  Aid  issues  of  HJL  5240— the  Heauthoriza- 
s  tion  Bill:      .  •      ^  \. 

"  ■    %         ^  .      THK  PELL  G^NT  PKOGKAM 

Evet;  though  the  original  intent  of  the  .P^U  Grant  program  stipulated  "entitle- 
ment"* a&  a  basic  premise,  the  analyst  of  Congr«jsman  Simon  is  indeed  correct- 
annual  appropriations  and  resulting  distribution  formula  prohibits  that  intent.  I 
.  ^  heartily  endbn^  a  return'  to  the  concept  of  entitlement  for  the  Pell  Grant  Program. 

Modifying  the  *1ialf-cia&t"  provision  to  a  ceiling  of  75  percent  of  cost  plus  increas- 
,  ing  the  annual  entitlement  aimit  of  $3000  would  allow  that-program  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  costs., We ^must  remember  tfiat  the  1984-85  ceili'ng  of  §1900  is  the  first 
'  ceiling  t^hiuyje  in  a  decade.  In  f98t^-84^  a  typical  high  need  student  living  in  off- 
campus  housing  with  maximum  eligibility  was  eligible  for  a  $1313  Pell  grant.  That 
student  would  have  been  expected  to  borrow  $2237.  5a6ed  -upon  the,  current  one-half 
;f  ostV"ule  and  a  ty{>icai  five  ^ear  prc^am,  that  studerii  must  borrow  an  aggregate  of 
$1J,185  to  tneet  the  remaimrig  need  factors.  The  19B4-85  a^ustments  to  the  ceiling 
and  cost  of  livlng;all6wances  would  allow  a  $1626  ^^nual  award  with  aggregate  bor- 
rowing at  ^9625.;  The  proposed  lieauthorization  configuration  (75  percent  of  cost  up 
to  $300)  would  allow  a  $2250  aniiual  award  requiring  an  aggregate  of  $6500  indebt- 
edness. I  "strongly  support  a  modification  of  the  ''half-cbet^'  provision  and  the  estab- 
.lishment  of  a  new  maximujm  Pell  Grimt  of  $^^000. 

AN  INSTITirridNAt  BIX)CK  GRANT  FKOGKAM 

^  While  I  do  not  strongly  oppose  a  block  grant  concept  for  the  distribution  ofSup- 

:'  plemental  Education  Opportunity  Gtmi  (SEOG),  State  Student  Incentive  Grants 
(SSill)  and  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL)  prc^ams,  it  is  my  opmilm  that  re- 
taining the  identity  of  each  of  the  prc^raitis  but  allpwrng  increased  fle^H^lity  of 
fund  interchange  would  be  a  more  desirable  direction.  Often,  ''block  gfant>5i^ose 

.  their*  identity  of  special  purpose.  Even  though  One  administrjation  may  'guaran^e" 
stabilization  of  funding,  the  next  may  not.  Block  grants,  because'^of  lack  of  unique 

>,  id^ntfty  and  beca,use  of  much  large/  appropriations,  can  more  easily  become  targets 
for'  reductions  th^n  smaller  identified  programs.  Yet,  the  very  fiexibiiity  issue  of 
,    block  grants  simplifies  the  allocation  process  and  places  emphasis  of  funding  prior- 
itietj  wnere  it  belongs—at  the  campus  level.  . 
I,  therefore,  propose  a  concept  of  "Flexibility  with  Identity''.  Retain  the  identity  of 
'the  thre<^  programs  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  unique  targeting  of  each.  Hope- 

-  fully,  that  idehtity  wiU  enable  a  continuity  of  funpiihg  emphasuj  from  one  session  of 
Congress  to  the  next  and  from  one  Administration  to  the  next.  Congressman  Simon 
indicated  in  tKe  discussion  p^jipers  (dated  January  19,  19S4)  pertaining  to  Reauthor- 
ization th^t  . .  '*the  complexity  and  variety  of  the  programs  themselves  have 
J^ecome  a  terrier  ...  for  low  an.d  nfiddle  income  students/'  1  disagree  with  that 
analysis  to  the  extent  th^at  variety  of  the'  programs  is  not  as  much  of  a  barrier  a^ 
th'P' complexity  of  the  student  application  process.  Even  with  unique  program  identi- 

f  'ty,  I  concur  with  th*?  Bill's  support  of  increased  flexibility.  Increased  fund  trsnsfor-  • 
.    ability  between  all  of  the  accounts  (to  include  NDSL  mxd  SSIG)  would  be  desirable, 
PobijiSly  a  25-35  percent  transfer  capability  between  all  of* the  programs  (as  opposed 

^  to^  10'  percent  exclusively  between  SEOG  and  GWS  now)  would  be  a  more  optimum 
revel  of  fiexibilitV'  yet  retaining  ther  unique  characteristics  (identity)  of  each  pro- 

;SgraijTi.  ' 

it  IS  my  Onder*tanding4hat,  within  H.R.  5240,  there  is  the  propoeai  for  institu- 
.  tional  matchirffe  requirements  for  participation  in  the  block  grant  concept.  The 
matching  .percentage  v^ould  be  15  percent  of  the  iristitutional  allocation,  I  strongly 
disagree  with  the  matching  requirement  proposal-  Depending  upon  the  exact  nature 
,of  £he,  matching  requirement.  (1  havie  not  obtained  a  copy  of  the  text  as'of  this  date), 
'  r  nrany  developing,  institutions,  comm'unitj'  colleges  and  po6sibly  predoiriinantly  black 
'  colie^^  -will  be  unable  to  participate.  Only  if  the  proposed  matching  rt^uirement 
W&uld  be  compatible  with  the  existing  requirements  for  NDSL  and  SolG  would  it  be 
'  reasonable  to  initiate.  ,        ,    '  ,  ;  ^ 
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SXMPUnCATION  or  THS;  OTUDI&NT  aid  ^ 

It  us  indee^  a  pleasure  to  address  this  concern  and,  particularly,  to  be  in  consort 
with  the  intent  of  the  Bill.  The  jifrinciple  concern  addrtjseed  by  students  and  parents 
is  the  complexity  of  the  application  process  for  financial  aid.  The  variety  of  pro- 
gram* is  not  a  major  issue  as  students  complete  onh^ne  comprehensive  application 
foAn.  The  i«sue  is  the  multitude  of  documents  an^JIstructions  that  are  returned  to 
them  once  they  start  the  process.  The  students  wapTare  the  targets  of  funding  prior- 
ities—the low-income  families,  minority  appUcanw,  one  parent  households,  etc.— are 
the  on<^  who  have  the  most  difficult  time  withrthe  application  process.  The  "hm^ 
dies"  tha^  most  applicants  meet  throughout  tW  process  bea^me  ''barriers'^'  for  those 
students.  In  a  review  of  a  random  group  of  twenty  Pell  Grant  filers  who  experienced 
''substantial''  difficulty  (as  defined  as  having  to  return  a  Student  Aid  Report  to  the 
\  federal  contractor  at  least  one  extra  time)  iri  the  application  cycle,  75  percent  were 
from  the  very  group  of  students  determined  to  need  funds  the  most. 

The  complexity  of  it  all  is  enhanced  even  further  if  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
are  mvolved.  Students  can  file  different  financial  statements  (GSL  Needs  Test 
Forms)  and  then,  depending  upon  relationship  with  other  aid  programs,  eligibility  is 
based  upon  family  mcome  status  as  it  pertabis  to  a  $S0,000  '*lid"  and,,  if  over,  a 
liecond  set  of  family  contribution  expectations-  The  process  is  already  too  confusing. 

Listed  below  ate  several  suggestions  to  attempt  to  reduce  the  complexity  of  the 
application  proci®s  for  stuctents  and  parents:  . 
•  (1)  Even  though  the  concern  may  not  be  addr^sed  in  the  Bill,  continue  private 
vendor  (i>e.,  American  College  Testing,  Collie  Scholarship  Service)  participation  in 
the  application  procesw.  The  expertise  and  input  thesse  agencies  generate  enhances 
the  services  available  to  students,  college  aid  ofBcers  and  U.S.  uept  of  Education. 
Their  service  orientation,  and  market  cotppetition  will  ensure  an  attentiveness  and 
promptness  to  parent  and  student  concerns  ad^^^f^Has  kppropr^te  data  elements  for 
proper  computation  of  eligibility;  . 

(2)  The  single  most  confusing  step  in  the  application  pfocess  is  the  multiple  re- 
sponses students  receive,  particularly  the  Pell  Grant  Student  Aid  Report  (SAR). 
This  form  and  all  its  varititions  since  1972  have  caused  more  frustration  for  high 
need,  high  eligibility,  often  mii^ority  applicants  than  any  other  docwnent  in  the  ap- 
plication battery.  Since  the  Pell  formula  is  public  information,  "the  private  vendow 
(ACT  and  CSS)  already  supply  campuses  with  tentative  "index  numbers"  (indica-* 
tioits  of  eligiblity)  and  often  are  more  accurate  than  the  Pell  processors  index 
number  as  appropriate  edits/ reviews  of  erroneous  data  element  have  been  asrrect- 
ed.  I,  therefore,  propose  that  the  Pell  Grant  Student  Aid  Bepo/t  <SAR)  be  eliminat- 
ed. Allow  the  existing  private  vendors  to  notify  schools  and  students  of  their  index 
numbers  following  the  same  formula  and  edits  now  conducte^f  by  federal  contra^rted 
Pell  processor.  Verification  of  data  (referred  to  as  Validation),!ias  been,  and  can  con- 
tinue to  be,  a  responsibility  of  the  aid  office  to  perform.  The  student  would  not  be 
inundated  with  confusing  documents.  It  would  still  be  an  entitlement  as  campuses 
would  continue  to  ^'draw  down"  funds  to  meet  student  requests.  Not  only  would  the 
task  be  simplified  for  the  student  and  even  the  aid  officer  (who  may  already  be  edit- 
ing/verifying the  student's  financial  data)  but  it  could  generate  a  significant  cost 
savings  for  the  federal  government.  To  the  beet  of  my  knowledge,  the  current  con- 
tract is  for  $26  milHori  -over  a  three  year  period  which  does  not  include  paper,  post- 
age, training,  etc.  Based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  total  cxmi  will  oe  at  feast 
double  that  figure,  the  money  would  be  much  more  useful  in  the  hands  of  the  stu- 
dents rather  than  the  federal  contractor.  The  original  entitlement  con«^pt  of  Pell 
suggested  a  separate  from  for  the  students  to  re<^ve  <thfc  SAR)  to  allow  for  trans- 
portability- Since  the  priv^  vendors  already  keep  s^'udents  posted  of  their  status 
and  since  most  students  have  already  selected  their  primary  school  of  attendance, 
the  issue  of  having  a  separate  docioment  to  carry  to  a  campus  becomes  a  mute  point. 

(3)  As  identified  in  (2)  above,  it  would  be  desirable  to  shift  more  of  the  decision- 
making process  to  the  pampus  aid  office.  This  accomrAodation  of  authority  is  already 
being  transacted  at  the  campus  ^d  office  to  some  dxtent.  The  acknowledgment  of 
programmatic  authority  would  be  appreciated,  J 

(4)  The  variations  of  the  determination  of  eligibility  for  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Prc^gram  jbecome  complex  when  having  to  coMider  levels  of  family  income 
(student  and  parent  AGI),  relationship  to  income  ''llcf  and  other  federal  aid  pro- 
grams. As  noted  earlier,  it  is  not  only  confusing  to  jthe  aid  officers  (which  in  turn 
jeopardizes  audit  analyses)  but  is  even  more  difficult  to  explain  to  families.  I  pro- 
pose a,,  simplification  of  this  application /calculation jproce«te  by  <a)  eliminating  ih^ 
Family  Cbntribution  Schedule  for  GSL  cal6ulations^  (b)  have  all  caloilations  of  eligi- 
bility be  fi^sed  upon  "need"  as  determined  by  Uniforin  Methodology  and  that  (c)  all 
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famiiibs  with  Adjusted  Gross  income  lAGI)  Mnder  $4*0,000  be  allow^nl  flexibility  to 
replace  qxpecUxi  parent  contribution  with  GSL  if  desired.  This  recommendation 
would  sim^^Iify  tlie  application  process  simplify  the  calculation  px:ocess  and  still  be 
attentive  to-the  unique  needs  of  lower  middle  income  Tamilites  who,  believe  or  not, 
still  struggle  with  a  $30-35,000  annual  income.  Lastly,  using  Uniform  Methodology  '. 
4S  the  "need''  circulation  device  already  allows  for  campus  aid  officers  to  use  profes- 
sioal  judgement  in  unusual  cases. 

(5)  Governmental  regulations,  as  well  as  other  organi^iational  rliles,  tend  to  be 
more  complex  and  limiting  tlie  longer  iliey  are  in  force.  It  is  in^porlant  to  periodi- 
cally ''cleanse  the  system"  of  arbitrary  rul<^  and  regulations  which  do  not  perform 
essentiaj  functions  and  which  impede  efficient' communications.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  regulations  must  remain  sensitive  to  the  characteristics  of  filers  and  progmm 
directions.  It  is  encumbent  upon  Congress  and  the  fmancial  aid  community  to  sim- 
plify the  process  yet  remain  sensitive  to  the  unique  needs  of  eligible  students. 

To  summarize  this  subpart  of  the  testimony,  I  perceive'a  consolidation  and  simpli-, 
cation  of  the  application  for  financial  aid  proc^  to  be'  far  more  critical  than  the 
^  necessity  of  consolidating  or  simplifying  the  programs  which  are  currently  funded. 

NATIONAL  CKNTKK  FOR  POSTSKCONDARY  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

I  am  not  familias  with  this  recommendation.  If  the  intent  of  the  Center  is  infor- 
mation diss<*mi nation  and  assistance  with  training,  I  would  endorse  the  concept.  It 
is  essentiafto  have  an  ongoing  communication  network  as  identified.  Even  though 
we  appear  to  nsove  from  one  daily  crisis  to  the  next,  we  must  $ave  time  for  planning 
and  training.  Those  of  us  in  the  financial  aid  field  believe  that  everyone  knows 
aixjut  the  availability  of  financial  jissistance  yet  there  is  still  a  substantial  need  for 
a  proactive  program  to  increase  student  financial  aid  awareness. 

SIMPUKICATION  OK  THK  rAMlLV  CONTKiBUTION  SCHKDUUC 

In  communicating  with  those  who  have  reviewed  H.R.  5240  pertaining  to  this 
issue,  there  does  not  appear  that  there  are  major  changes.  The  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion pertaining  to  state  and  local*  income  tax  data  is  recommended  to  be  included^ 
will  cause  adaitional  problems.  Many  families  have  difficulty  with  being  able  to 
supply"  accurate  data  tor  this  question.  Whereas  there  are  so  many  variations  of 
state  tax  structures,  whereas  there  is  a  wnde  diversity  of  forms  making  it  difficult  to 
reference  proper  Ipcation  of  elements  and  whei^as  some  stat^  collect  revenue  in 
different  fashions  (such  high  sales  tax  compared  with  a  low  income  tax),  my  conclu- 
sion would  he  to  keep  this  element  out  of  the  formula. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Bill  endorses  the  separate  ciilculation  concept 
pertaining  to  the  Pell  Grant  Family  Contribution  Schedule  and  the  Uniform  Meth- 
odol(^  formula.  Since  the  Pell  Sched i|ii»*pf  a  unique  device  to  determine  eligibility 
for  one  form  of  aid  rather  than  an  over  all  mechanism  to  attempt  to  determine  a 
family ^s  financial  strength,  I  endorse  flftit  separation. 

THK  *'lNI>KPiy>JDKNT  STUORXT'*  pmNITION 

U)  Adding  a  presumption  of  independent  status  for  graduate  and  professional 
school  students,  veterans  and  ail  students  over  24  makes  sense.  It  simplifies  the 
process  and  recognizes  the  student-parent  relationship  as  it  actually  exists. 

{2)  The  liberalization  of  the  **student  living  in  parents  home*'  .concept  from  six 
weeks  to  six  months  seems  contrary  to  previous  Congressional  activity  and  contrary 
to  input  from  the  aid  community.  This  step  would  practically  open  the , door  of  al- 
lowing any  nineteen  y^ar  old  student  to  apply  as  an  independent  at  the  begianing  of^ 
their  sophomqre  year.  Since  I  am  somewhat  of  a  traditionalist  and  lielieye  that  par- 
ent^ do  nave  a  responsibility  to  assist  their  son  or  dauyghter  with  educational  assist- 
ance if  able,  I  disagree  with  Jhe  suggestion  of  iiberalisang^he  ''living  at  home"  de- 
terminsi^t  of  the  dependent/independent  issue.  Few  students,  except  those  who 
marry/ are  orphans  or  wards  of  the  state,  meet  the  historic  concept  of  ''independ- 
ent" during  normal  college  enrdUmont  periods  of  18-22  years  of  age.  Those  that  are 
exceptions  can  be  deajt  with  individually  at  the  campus  level. 

LOAN  aUBJJliyVS 

With  a  93  percent  placement  statistic  of  ouV  baccalaureate  degree  graduates  (and 
a  95  percent  placement  of  our  Master's  D^^xee- students)  in  career  related  program 
concentrations,  the  issue  of  indebtedness  does  not  carry  the  sajne  significance  as  it 
possibly  would  at  a  more  liberal  arts  oriented  institution.  Thi3  is  not  to  sa^  that 
concerns  of  debt  load  go  unnoticed.  Students  ajid  university  staff  are  ver>^  ci^nizant 
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of  that  issue  and  both  within  the  univereity  as  well  as  with  the  State  of  Wisconsin, 
we  have  been  evaluating  that  i?rowing  dilemma.  With  a  stabilization  of  student  em- 
ployment programs  and  only  a  modest  growth  in  >^rant  programs  coupled  with  a 
dramatic  increiise  in  lender  paiiicipatioh  through  the  GSL  program  duripg  the  last 
few,  years,  it  IxHiomes  obvious  that  there  is  not  only  going' to  be  substantial  increasei^ 
m  loan  activity  but  also  a  threat  of  over-indebtedness  of  which  coiisequenccif  have 
yet  to  be  fully  realized.  A  shift  of  funding  emphasis  from  loans  to  grants  and,  above 
all,  work  expt^rienCe.s  is  heartily  endorsed.  The  advantage  of  the  work  experience 
thrust  IS  that  not  oni^^does  a  student  obtain  earned  revenue  to  aissist  with  paying 
educational  cost«,  but  th^^mployer  (which  is  generally  the  institution)  benefits  as 
well  for  services  rendered  at  a  mod^t  cost.  "^-^ 

AN  ADUtB  CX)NCl£iUV' 

Although  n<^^4^jfied  in  the  letter  from  Ck)ngressman  Simon  as  an  element  of 
focus  for  this  Hearing,  I  wish  to  add  a  brief  comment  concerning  the  U.S.  College 
Work-Study  Progran^.  As  specified  earlier,  this  prt^ram  hi^is  singlehandedly  given 
the  entire  Title  IV  fundin^^  authority  the  credibility  it  richly  deserves.  This  program 
ot  allowing  students  iv  work  in  areas  of  personal  enrichment,  university  service  and 
community  benefit  to  meet  their  financial  need  has  generated  more  success  and  per- 
sonal satisfaction  th^n  all  the  other  programs  put  together.  Students  want  to  piir- 
ttcipate  and  wish  to  feel  that  they  have  achieved  certain  goals  with  the  salary  being 
the  uitnnate  benefit.  Any  ^iropc^l  funding  increases  would  be  utilized  to  the  fullest. 

This  opportunity  to  present  my  views  on  post^jecondary  financial  aid  issues  in  gen- 
eral and  li.Rr  5240  specifically  is  indeed  appreciated.  If  I  -may  summarize  two  over- 
all concerns,  it  would  be  to  Have  ''B'iexibiiity  with  Identity"  c^mph^izing  retenfion 
of  the  existing  federal  aid  programs  with  increased  tra^isferability  of  resources  be- 
tween programs  and  an'  rf?^ffirmation  toward  sin>plicity  in  the  application  for  aid 
process  yet  maintaiBing  sensitivity  io  the  uniqiae  characteristics  of  needy  students 
and  fariiilics.  . 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you:  Terry  Norman,  director  of  financial  aid 
for  Viterbo  College,  How  did  Viterbo  College  get  its  name,  inciden- 
tally? 

Ms.  Norman*  It's  the  name  of  a  city  in  Italy  where  8t  Francis  of 
Assisi  was  born,  I  believe, 

Mlir^IMON.  OK. 

STATEMENT  OF  TERRY >\ORMAX,  DIRECTOR  OF  FINANCIAL  AID, 
VITERBO  COLLEGE,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WI 

Ms.  Norman.  Thank  you,  Mn  Simon  and  Mr.  Gunclerson,  for  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuss  the  proposals  fol-  reau- 
thorization of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

As  a  financial  aid  administrator,  I  have  concentrated  my  testimo- 
ny on  the  title  IV  component  of  the  act^  The  Higher  Education  Act 
^introduced  a  diversity  of  students  financial  i^id  programs  which 
were  intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  eligible  students  attending  post-  ' 
secondary  institufitosr-More^specifically,  these  programs  were 
originat^Kl  to  'provide  acce^  and  choice  for  those  individuals  seek- 
ing education  beyond  tihe  high  school  level  - 

In  .general,  the  student  aid  programs  available  as  part  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  have  helped  achieve  these  goals.  Students  do 
indeed  have  access  to  posteecondary  education.  More  iniportantly, 
the  majority  of  students  do  have  a  choice  in  the  type  of  institution 
they  wish  to  attend— public  or  independent,  2  year  or  4  year. 

However,  iiiere  are  still  a  significant  number  of  students  who  do 
not  have  free  choice  in  selecting  an  institution  of  higher  education. 
With  tuition  costs  continuing  to  increase  and  tighter  restrictions 
being  placed  on  student  aid  programs,  some  students  must  select 
an  institution  that  they  can  alYord  to  attend. 
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The  proposal  to  make  the  Pell  Grant  Program  an  en/itleraent  is 
long  overdue.  Specifically,  this  change  would  favorabJy  accommo- 
date nontraditional  and/or  adult  students  who  often  4o  not  d^ide 
to  enter  college  until  several  weeks  or  even  days  ybefore  classes 
begin.  The  certainty, of  knowing  that  grant  funding  is  still  avail- 
-  able  would  permit  these  students  to' begin  college /when  they  are 
ready,  irregardless  as  to  whether  they  wish  tosJbeg^^  September, 
January  or  March,  ^    '     -  \  / 

The  proposal  to  implement  riiaximum  grant  adjustment  on  an 
annual  basis  is  a  pertinent  change.  This  could  he  a  modest  adjust- 
ment using  the  CPI,  but  could  be  significant  in  ythe  long  run  for  in- 
stitutions that  keep  tuition  increases  at  a  minimum. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  the  half^iiost  provision  could  present 
serious  problems  for  the  independent  colleges  of  this  country.  Pell 
grant  eligible  students  would  be  more  likely Ao  attend  a  lower  cost 
public  institution,  where  their  grant  could  cover  up  to  75  percent  of 
costs,  rather  than  an  independent  college  ywhere  the  out-of-pocket 
costs  ahd/or  self-help  aid  would  be  more  significant. 

If  the  original  goals  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  are  to  be  main- 
tained, that  is,  access  and  choice,  the  n^d  differences  between  in-' 
dependent  and  public  institutions  must4>e  brought  closer  together 
to  give  fairer  choice  to  needy  students.  JThe  elimination  of  the  half- 
'  cost  rule  will  only  serve  to  broaden  the  gap  and  infringe  upon  free- 
dom of  choi/Se  for  high  need  students.  / 

It  is  ai^  appropriate  for  any  re^thorization  bill  to  include  a 
simplification  of  the  existing  FederaQ  programs.  The  consolidation 
of  the  sjdpplemental  education  opportunity  grant,  Stafe  student  in- 
centive grant,  and  national  direct  itudent  loan  programs  into  one 
cami^us-based  block  grant  would  serve  many  purposes: 

Fjrst,  it  would  ease  the  burderv  on  aid  administrators  who  must 
mphitor  and  stay  current  on^  Federal  regulations  for  the  programs; 

Second,  it  would  allow  aid  aaministrators,  who  are  in  cortstant 
contact  with  aid  applicants,  more  discretion  in  awarding  aid; 

Third,  it  would  insure  that/ students  with  exceptional  need  re- 
ceive a  greater  proportion  of  grant  aid; 

Fourth,  it  would  get  fmamSial  aid  funds  to  the  eligible  students 
on  a  more  timg^basis,  and  / 

Fifth,  it  wq^Hpfeye  tax  dollars. 

Probably  ^MMfet  desirou)le  of  these  purix)ses  is  .a  simplification 
of  the  adminisxrative  prm^ess.  Most  aid  offices  today  administer 
aids  from  Federal,  State /and  institutional  and  private  sources,  in 
addition  to  other  responsibilities  such  as  loan  collection  dutie^,  'off 
campus  work  placements,  counseling,  et  cetera. 

The  consolidation  aiid  simplification  of  these  programs  would 
ease  the  overwhelming  burden  ^now  placed  on  many  financial  aid 
administrators.  / 

The  ^proposed  means  of  determining  institution^^!  allocations  for 
the  block  grant  vyomd  be  favorable  providing  that  the  institutions 
could  be  guaranteed  90  percent  of  the  previous  year's  allocations. 

Regarding  guaranteed  student  loans,  the  elimination  of  the  5 
percent  origination  fee  and  the  increase  of  annual  loan  jimits  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000  would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  students,  particu- 
larly those  attending,  independent  colleges,  Under  the  current  pro- 
gram, a  student^  borrowing  the  maximum  guaranteed  student  loan 
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of  §2,500,-  minus  origination  fees,  is  not  able  to  cover  more  than  one 
semesster  of  tuition  at  most  independent  colleges. 
.  If  annual  loan  limits  are  increased  at  the  undergraduate  level, 

the  .aggregate  loan  limits  must  also  be  increased  to  allow  for  stu- 
p      dents  who  are  enrolled  in  5-year  programs.  A  proposal  has  been 
made  that  loans  could  not  be  made  to  families,  students  from  fami- 
•iies  with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  over  $65,000.  This  would  not  be 
fair  to  many  students  parents  with  raoret|?an  one  child  attending 
an  independent  college.  While  these  families  would  be  eligible  to 
.  borrow  under  the  parent  loan  for  undergraduate  students  program, 

•  this  could  place  an  undue  hardship  on  the  parents  in  attempting  to 
repay  the  loan  or  loans. 

'■     Therefore,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  implementation  of  the  uni- 
.  form  needs  test  for  all  applicants  to  determine  eligibility  for  a 
guaranteed  student  loan.  • 

The  current  system  for  determining  eligibility  for  the  Guaran-^ 
teed  Student"  Loan  Program  has  proven  relatively  equitable,  with 
one  exception:  The  expected  family  contribution  tables  for  married', 
■  independent  students  with  dependents  l^s  not  fairly  assess  the  ex- 

pected iantiily  contributions  for  married,  independent  students. 
Many  married  independent  students  'with  dependent  children, 
.    .     whose  incomes  are  over  $30,000,  are  truly  unable  to  pay  for  an  in- 
dependent college  educaticfn'  without  thq,  benefit  of  a  subsidized 
loan  program  such  as  the  guaranteed  student  loan.  Most  young 
-.    families  ar.e  struggling  with  mortage  payments,  car  payments, 
child  care  Costs,  medical  expenses,  spouse  educational  loan  pay- 
ments, et  cetera-  ' 

Witiiout  the  benefit  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program, 
.there  is  little  or  no  money  available  to  cover  the  average  $5,000  per 
year  independent  college  tuition.  If  the  goal  to  promote  continuing 
a4ult  education  is^to  be  achieved,  and  to  continue  with  the  goal  of 
-providing  freedom  of  choice,  tkt?  estimated  family  contribution 
tables  for  married  independent  students  should  be  changed  to  more 
realistically  evaluate  their  expected  family  contributions, 
(  The  proposal  to  add  a  presumption  of  independent  status  for 

.graduate  and  professional  school  students,  veterans,  and  all  stu- 
dents over  the  age  of  24  may  very  well  create  more  problems  than 
already  exist.  I  would  propose  that  all  students  be  presumed  de- 
peadent,  regardless  of  age,  unless  they  could  establish'  their  finan- 
cial independence.  , 
A  majority  of  financial  aid  offices  currently  incorporate  a  certifi- 
.  cation  of  indepemient. student  status  procedure  into  the  ^d  -applica- 

.  tion  process  for  students  applying,  as  independent  for  the  first  time. 
,    The  burden  of  proof  thereby  rests  with  the  individual  student  to 
verify  that  they  were  are  not  clain^ed  on  their  parents'  current  or 

•  prior  year  tax  return,  did  not  live  at  home  for  6  or  more  consecu- 
tive months,  did  not  receive  raorp  than  $7^  from  their  parents  In 
the  previous,  year  and  could  demonstrate  the  amount  and  source  of 

-  outside  income  sufficient  to  indicate  financial  independence. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Gunderson,  for  this  opportunity 
to  testify.  And  Td  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may 
have.      .  -, 

[Prepan^d  statement  of  Terry  Norman  follows:] 

■  ^ 
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PKKPARKD  STATKatilNT  OK  TERKV  NOUUAS,  DiKKCTOK  OF  FINANCIAL  Aitt  VltKRBO  - 

^  >  GoLmsK,  EUu  Claikk,  WI  .  T  - 

Chairniiin  Simon,  members  of  the  Subcomnuttee,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to 
appear  before  vou  to  discuss  the  proposals  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965.  Your  continued  interejjt  and  support  of  student  financial  aid  j^ro- 
grams  is  genuinely  appreciated  by^  those  of  us  on  the  campus  responsible  for  admiR- 
iiitering  tiese  programs.       .    ^  * 

I  have  be^n  asked^to  comment  Qj|^  Higher  Education  Act  as  it  currently  ex^te, 
^  its  strengths  and  its  problems,  J^^»Uso  been  invited  to  make  reco'inmendations 
regarding  the  reauthorization  oT^^Bigher  Education  Act.  As  a  fuianeial.  ^id  ad- 
ministrator I  have  concentrated  m^iPimony  on  the  Title  IV  component  of  the  Act. 

The  Higher  Education  Act  intiWuced  a  diveifeity  of  student  financial  aid  prt>- 
/  grains  which  were  ii^tended  t«  meet  ifae  'needs  of  eligible,  students  attending  poet- 
y  secondary  institutions.  More  specifigaMjf  th^  programs  virere  originated'to  provide 
access  and  choice  for  tho««  individuals  seekii^  education  beyond,  the  high  school 
level.    "  <  , 

In  general,  the  student  aid  pn^ains  available  as  part  of  the  Higher  Educatiqn 
Act  have  helped  achieve  these  goals.  Students  do  indel^  have  access  to  poet-second- 
.  ary  education.  More  importantly,  the  m^ority  of  students  do  have  a  choice  in  the  ' 
type  of  institution  they  wisJx  to  attend— public  or  independ;^nt,  2  year  of  4  year. 
However,  there  are  still  a  $ignificanl  number  of  J^tudenta  who  do  not  have  free 
thoice  in  selecting  an  institutiwi  of^gher  education.  With  tuition  coets  continuing 
to  increase  and  tighter  restrictions  ^feing  placed  on  student'  aid  programs  some  stu- 
dents must  select  an  institution  tha^  they  can  *'aiYord"  to  attend. 


THK  PKIX  GRANT  PEOGKAJM 

Tlie^  proposal  to  make  the  4^ell  Grant  program  an  entitlement  is  long  overdue. 
Specifically,  this  change  would  favorably  acco«imodate  non-traditional /adult  stu- 
dents who  often  do  not  decide  to  enter  college  until  several  weeks  or  even  days 
before  classes  begin.  The  certainty  of  knowing  that  grant  fiihding  is  still  available 
would  permit  these  J|»ients  to  begin  college  when  they  are  ready,  irregardless  to 
whether  they  wish  tj^|fegin  in  September.  January,  or  March. 

The  propt^id  to  ihiplement  maximum  grant  adjtistment  on  an  annual  bt^is  is  a 
pertinent  change.  This  will  be  a  mojdest  adjustment  Cising  the  CPI  but  could  be  sig- 
nificant in  the  long-run  for  institutions  tliat  keep  tuition  increases  at  a  minimum. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  the  half-cost  provision  could  present  serious  problems 
for  the  independent  colleges  Jn 'this  countr>^  Pell  Grant  eligible  students  would  be 
more  likely  to  attend  a. lower  cost  public  institution,  where  their  grant  couid  cover^ 
up  to  75  percent  of  costs, '^rather  than  an  independent  college  where  tJi«-out-of-' 
pocket  cost^  imd/or  self-help  aid  would  be  mete  significant. 

If  the  original  goals  of  the  Higher  Educatioh  Act  are  to  be  maintained  (access  & 
choice)  the  need  differences  between  independent  and  pXiblic  institutions  must  be 
brought  clc^^r  together  to  give  fairer  choice  to  needy  students.  The  elimination  of 
th.e  half-cost  rule  will  qnly  serve  to  broaden  the'gap  and  infringe  upon  freedom  of 
choice  Vor  high-need  student^.  ' 

mSTfTUTIONAL  BLOCK  GRANT  PROGRAM 

It  is  appropriate  for  any  rtpauthorization  bill  to  include  a  simplifici^tion  of  the  ex- 
isting federal  programs,  the  consolidation  -of  the  Supplemental  Education  Opportu- 
nity Grant,  Slate  Student  Incentive  Grant,  and  National  Direct  Student  Loan-  pro- 
grams into  one  campus-based  block  grant  would  serve  many  purpose: 

1.  Ease  the  burden  on  aid  ^administrators  who  must  monitor  and  stay  current  on 
federal  regulations  for  the  programs;  '    •  # 

2.  Allow,  aid  administrators,  who  are  in  constant  contact  with  aid  applicants,  tnore 
discretion  in  awarding  aid;  „  '         v  . 

.1.  Insure  that  students  with  exceptional  need"  receive  a  greater  proportion  of 
.grant  aid;  "  ,         .  % 

4.  Get  financial  aid. funds  to  the  eligible  students^n  a  more  timely  basis,  and  ^ 
r>.  Save  tax  dollars;    -  ^ 

Probably  the  most  desirable  aspect  of  this  proposal  is  the  simplifiaation  of  the  ad- 
ministrative prociJss.  Most  aid  ofhces  toda)4.  administer  aids  from  federal,  state,  uisti- 
tutional  and  private  sources^  in  addition  to  other  responsiiiilities,  such  as,  loan  col- 
lection duties,  off-campus  work  placements,  counseling,  etc.  ^  ^ 

The  consolidation  and  simplification  of  these  programs  would  ease  tlie  overwhelm- 
ing burden  now  placed  on  many  financial  aid  adniinistrators. 
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,  The  propoi>ed  means  of  tietermining  institutioiial  allocations  for  the  Block  Grant 
would  be  favorable  prvviding  that  the  institution  could  be  guaranteed  W  percent  of 
the  previous  year'^  allocation.  •  ^  . 

The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  state  allotment  formula  to  a  formula  based  on  the 
previous  yearV  aid  activity  would  Iiurt  smaller  independent  institution*  since  Uieir 
percentages  of  increase  would  be  significantly  smaller 

Two  items^whicii  are  under  consideration  in  this  area  are  consolidation  of  Collie 
Work-St*idy  and  the  Cooperative  Education  pn^am;  and  the  proprietary  schools' 
move  to  mclude  eligibility  for  the  ''for*profit'^  sector  to  participate  in  tlfie  program. 
The  first  ,hinders*  tije  flexibility  of  the  financial  aid  officer,  and  tiip  second  seems 
inappropriate  and  not  within  the  orijgrinal  intent  of  Coftgrea*^ 

■  '-i  ,  „       ' ,  ■ 

OUAMOTWO?  STUDiOT  LOA>JS  -  f 

The  elimination  of  the  five  percent  origiiuition  fee  und  the  increase  of  annual 
loan  limits  from  $Z,500  tp  $3,000  would  be  of  particular  benefit  to  students,  particu- 
farly  those  attending  independent  colleges.  TJnder  the  current  prc^am  a  student 
borrowmg  the  maximum  -Guaranteed  Student  Loan  of  $2,500,  minus  -origination 
fees,  is  not  able  to  covef  mcire  Hum  one  iteSxester  of  tixitipn  at  iuofit  independent 
colleges.  ,   '  ' 

If  aimual  loan  limits  ar^  increased  at  the  undergraduate  level,  the  aggr^ate  loan 
limits  must  also  be  increased  .to^Iow^  for  studenta  who;^are  enrolled  in  5-year  pro- 
.  grams.  -i:  '  ' 

A  proposal  has  b^n  madtM;hat  loans  could  noC^  made  to  students  from  families 
witf^adjusted  gross  incomes  of  over  $65,000.  This  woul2  not  be  fair  to  many  parents 
with  more  than  one  chiici  attending  an  independent  collide.  While  these  ^nilies 
would  be  eligible  to  borrow'  uiider  the  Parent  Loans  for  Undeigraduate  Students 
program,  this  could  placie  an  undue  hardship  On  the  parents  in  atteippti^g  to  repay 
the  loan(s).  Therefore,  I  would  strongly  urge  the  implementation  of  a  uniform  n^is* 
tast  for  ail  apj^licants  to  determine  eligibility  for  a  uuaraateed  Student  Loan. 

The  current  system  for  determining  eligibility  for  t^e  Quiu^nteed  Student  Loan, 
program  has  proven  relatively  equitable,  with  one  exception.  The  Expected  Pamily 
Contribution  Tables  for  married,  independent  students .  with  dependents  does  not 
fairly  assess  the  expected  family  contributions  for  married,  independent  students. 

Many  married,  independent  students  with  dependent,  children  ^hose  incomes  are 
over  $^]0,000  are  truly  Unable  to  pay  for  on  independent  college  education  without 
the  benefit  of  a  subsidized  loan  program  such  as  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan. 
Most  young,  families  are  struggling,  with  mortgage  payments,  car  payments,  child 
care  costs,  medicalc  expenses,  spouse  educational  loan  payments,  etc.  Without  the 
benefit  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  pn^am  there  is  little  or  no  money  avail- 
able  to  cover  the  average  $5,000  per  year  independent  collie  tuitioiy  If  the  goal  to 
promote  continuing  and  adult  education  is  to  be  achieved  and  to  continue  with  the 
goal  of  providing  freedom  of  choice,  the  Estimated  Family  Contribution  tables  for 
married,  independent  students  should  be  changed  to  more  realistically  evaluate 
thei^expected  family  contributions. 

^  '  '      THK  '•INDKPKNDEN'nSTUDSJWT''  OSyXNITION  ^ 

The  propcml  to^dd  a  presumption  of  independent  status  for  graduate  and  profc^-- 
mvnsd  school  students,  veterans,  and  all  students  over  the  age  of  24  may  very  well 
create  more  problems  than  already  exist.  I  would  propose  that  a}l  students  be  pre- 
sumed dependent,  regardless*bf  age,  unless  they  could  establish  their  financial  inde- 
pendence. A  mfyority  of  financial  aid  offices  currently  iftcorporate  a  certification  of 
independent  student  status  procedure  into  the  aid  application  pro^^ess  for  students 
applying  as  "independent''  for  the  first  time.  The  burden  of  proof  thereby  rests  with 
the  individual  student  to  verify  that  they  were  not  claimed  on  their  parents'  current 
or  prior  year  tax  return,  did  not  live  at  home. for  six  or  more  cong^utive  months,  * 
did  not  receive  more  than  $750  /rom  their  narents  in  the  previous  year  and  dbuld 
demonstrate  the  amount  and  sfiource  of  out^de  ii^'me  sufficient  to  Wicate  finan- 
cia]  indepen(^ce.    ,  '  • 

Thank  you  Chairman  Simon,  Mr.  Gunderson,  and  meniber^.of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Postsecondary*  Education  for  allowing  me  to  t4^tify  at  this  hearing.  Your  willing- 
ness to  hear  input  from  those  of  us  on  the  campuses  directly  involved  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Higher  Education  Act  signifies  your  concern  and  commitment  to 
higher  education  in  this  country.  The  t^timony  tlmt  I  have  provided  seeks  to  assist 


nu 

■  * 

'you  and  tijie  other  members  of  Codgrt^  with  th^  difficult  decision  which  you  must 

make,  ' 

.    Thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  appear  foi^  you  and  I  would     happy  to 
answer  any  questions  that  yw  might  have.  .       *      \  A 

Mr.  Simon-  Thcmk  you,  very  much*  Mr.  James  Jung,  th^  execu- 
tive* ^retary  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin  Higher  Educational  Aids 
Board.  Happy  to  have  you  here  with  us  today.  .    *  , 

STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  A.  JUNG.  ^XECUTIVJ;  SECRETARY,  STATE 
^OF  WISCONSIN  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL  AIDS  BDAR«  AND  VICE 
CHAIRMAN  FOR  ADMINISTRATION,, WISCONSIN  HIGH^i^  EDU- 
CATION CORP.  .  '  '  /  V 

Mr.  Jung.  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  Secretary  of  the 
Higher  Educational  Aids  Board  and  vice  chairmap  for  administra- 
tion of  the  Wisconshi  Higher  Education  Corp.  , 

The  board  is  a  State  agency  res]X)nsible  for  the  management  of 
all  State  sponsored  student  aid  pro-ams,  including  grants,  inter- 
state  compact  agreements,  educational  contracts  and  direct  State 
loans.  In  the  current  year,  the  board  will  award'  al?out  $46  million 
to  84,000  .students  under  these  programs.  " 

The  Wisconsin  Higher  Education  Corp.  is  a  nonprofit^  corporation 
established  to  Ije  the'  guaranty  ""agency  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin- 
WHEC  wiil^arantee  J5190  million  in  GSL  aiid  PLUS  loans  this 
year  to  85,000  borrowers  and  the  loans  will  be  made  by  some  700 
participating  private  lenders  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin.  WHEC  has 
insured  about  $1,2  billion  in  loans  for  residents  smce  it  was  ^tab- 
lished  in  1967.      '  . 

Wisconsin  has  issued  over  $200  million  of  tax  exempt  student  - 
loan  reveniie  bonds  since  1977  to  preserve  total  financial  access  to 
postsecondary  education  for  all  Wisconsin  citizens.^Over  Ihe  past  3 
years,  Mr.  Chairman^  the  StudentSbcian  Marketing"*  Association  lias 
become  the  State  Secondary  market.  This  year  there  has  he^n  an 
over  45  percent  decline  in  "revenue  bond  and  loan  activity  and 
unless  there  are  unusual  and  unfotseei^  econonaic  or  law  changes,  I  . 
believe  that  Wisconsin  will  n6  longer  have  a  need  to  issue  addition- 
al student  loan  fevenue  bonds.  *  \ 

Wlien  I  last  appeared  before^  your ^conimittee,  Mjf.  Chairman,, 
during  the  time^that  NISL  was  B^irtg  fashioned/  I  was  a  sharp 
critic  of  Sally  May.  Today,  Td  like  to  report  that  Sally  May  has 
satisifed  every  reasonable  request;  made  by  us^  aiid  our  lenders,  and 
is  a  welcome  necessary  key  to  Wisconsin  GSL  activity.- 

I  think  Ed  Fox  and  Larry  Huff,  have  wtade  more  than  ^reasonable 
efforts  to  ensure  that  Sally  May  does  in  Wisconsin,  what  Congress^ 
hoped  she  would  do  nationally  when  she  was  created.  As  a  charter 
member  of  NCHELP's,  WHEC  has  be«i  very  active  in  the  affairs  of 
.  the  organization  including  the  recent  development  of  a  comprehen- 
sive position  paper  on  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Ed  Act 
My  written  testiomony  today  draws  significantly  from  that  position 
^  paper.  '  y  ' 

♦  In  my  nearly  20  years  with  the  GSL  Program,  and  working  with 
NCHELP;  your  proposal,  Mr.  Chairman,  ^pvided  an  ^opportunity 
for  the  organ^ziltion  to  develop  a  genuine  national  consensus.  Per-* 
haps,  now,  NCHELP  can  be  part  of  the  solution  to  the  financing 


,  issues  of  higher  education  faciiog  the  country,  rather  than  part  of 
the  problem.  • 

vNow,  having  committed  to  the  national  position,  let  me  depart 
from  it  but  only  to  the  extent  of  sharing  with  you,  for  a  moment  or 
two,  some  generalizations  about  the  student  aid  system  which  has 
evplved  over  the  last  two  decadea  I've  been  a  part  of  ^is  evolution 
from  the  beginning,  and'  while  age  and  tenure  does  not  guarantee 
wisdom,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  doe&  provide  at  least, an  . opportunity  for 
an  experienced  perspective. 

The  aid  system  that  has  evolved  worUs  well  for  the  typical  18- 
year  old  dependent  student  from  a  typical  American  family  attend- 
ing a.  typical  American  educational  institution.  But  what  was  once 
typical  is  rapidly  giving  way  to  the  older  student,  the  quasi-inde- 
pendent student,  the  dependent  student  from  a  variety  of  /family 
environments;  the  minority  student;  the  working  adult  who  needs 
to  retool  educationally  for  the  future,  et  cetera. 

And  the^e  nontypical  stuHents  are  attending  nontypicai  vduca- 
tionaT  progra^ns  in  institutions  in  growing  numbers.  The  aid 
system  does  not  fit  the  financial  needs  of  the  students  of  today 
nearly  as  well  as  it  fit  the  financial  needs  of  the  typical  student  gf 
the  past.  The  aid  system  is  old;  in  fact,  it  may  be  creaking- 

I  think  the  aid  system  measures  the  wrong  need  iat  Oxe  wrong 
time.  Aid  is  awarded  on  the  basis  of  the  past  in  present  financial 
capacity  of  the  support  entity  of  the  student.  What  is  needed  is  an 
aid  delivijry  system  that  veco^izes  the  financial  capacity  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  , the  student  after  coi6pleting  the  postsecondary 
educational  experience.  The  aid  system  is  becoming  too  dependent 
on  loans  with. inflexible  repayment  Schedules. 

.  A  corollary  x)f  this  point  is  that  means  should  be  found  to  better 
target  student  ^ant  assistance  which  recognizes  the  financial  ca- 
pacity and  responsibilities  of  students  after  completing  a  postsec- 
ondary  educational  Experience.  I  believe  the  basics  of  a  new  aid 
system  should  be  a  State-operated  income  contingent  loan  program 
with  current  Federal  and  State  grant  programs  being  reformulated 
jnto  additional  subsidies  so  that  what  is  now  an  inflexible  burden- 
some loan  for  many  citizens,  becomes  essentially  a  progressive 
income  tax  for  all  students. 

Such  a  system  has  a  further  benefit  of  rigorously  targeting  aid 
l^bich  has  the  effect  of  assisting  more  citijjens  for  the  same  number 
of  dollars.  . 

I  also  Mieye,  Mr.  Chairman,  based  on  the  20-}5par  perspective, 
that  the  politics  of  implementing  such  a  simple  and  universally 
fair  program  for  citizens  seeking  a  postsecontiary  educational  op- 
portuiiity,  are  impossible.  It  would  he  easier,  I  think,  to  convince 
the  National  Rifle  Association  to  come  out^  against  guns,  than  it  ^ 
would  be  to  convince  the  Higher  Educational  Lobby--us— to  sup-  • 
port  what  I  have  suggested. 

Therefore,  Mr.  ^ Chairman,  back  to  hard  political  reality:  I  ap- 
plaud your  efforts  in  tr>dng  to  improve  the.  status  quo;  I  also  be- 
lieve that  regardless  of  what  happens  in  November,  Mr.  Chairman, 
your  proposal  will  be  the  basic  script  for  reauthorization. 

ThSnk  you  and  Td  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions. 

[Prepared  statenjent  of  James'  A.  Jurig  follows:]  , 

,  # 
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P&KPAKXD  Statkmicnt  OF  Jamxs  A.  JuNG,  ExKCimys  Skcrktarv,  Stat*:  ok  Wiscon- 
sin liiGHEB  Education  Aiw  Board  and  Vick  Ckaikican  tor  ADMim^nKATiuN, 
*  Wisconsin  (Iiuhkk  Education  Cortoration        ^  '  . 

Mr.  Chairman  smd  mexnbers  of  the  subcommittee:  My  name  is  James  A.  Jung.  1 
am  Executive  Secretary  of  the'  State  of  Wisconsin  Higher  Educational  Aids  Board 
and  Vice  Chairnlai.i  of  the  Wisconsin  Higher  Education  Corporation. 

The  Higher  Educational  Aids  Board  is  the  Wiscoruiin  state  agency  responsible  for 
'  the  management  of  all  State  sponsored  student  aid  prc^rams  including  grants/ 
interstate  compact  agreements,  csducational  contracts  and  direct  states  loans.  In  the 
current  year,  the  Board  will  award  $4^  inillion  to  84,000  students  under  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  Wisconsin  Higher  Education  Corporation  (WHEC)  is  a  nonprofit  corj)oration 
established  by  the  Higher  Educational  Aids  Board  to  be  the  gxiaranty  agency  for  the 
State  of  Wisconsin.  W^iEC  will  guarant€e,$I90  million  GSL  and  PLUS  lo^  made  * 
to  85,000  borrowers  by  700  participating  private  lenders  and  the  State  of  Wisconisin^ 
during  the  1983-84  academic  year.  WHEC  has  insured  $1.2  billion  in  GSL  and  PLUS 
loans  for  fesidents  and  nonresidents  since  the  Corporation  was  established  in  1967, 
The  default  rate  on  loajis  guaranteed  by  WHEC  is  approximately  5.3%* 

As  a  charter  member  of  the  I^ational  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan  l^Vograms 
(NCHELP),  WHEC  is  very  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  organization  including  Uie 
recent  development  of  a  comprehensive  position  paper  on  tht*.  reauthorization  of  the 
,  Higher  Education  ^Act  My  t^timony  today  draws  significanily  from  that  position 
paper.  ^ 

I  believe  that  reauthorification  of  the  GSL  prc^am  should  incorporate  three  m^br 
themes:  .      >  ^ 

Reailfirmatipn  of  the  fundamental  soundn^  and  effectiveness  of  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan'  Program.  * 

Simplification  and  stabilization  of  the  GSL  Pi:(^ran?. 
Ik  Reiijistic  distribution  of  cost  for  the  GSL  Pr^am. 

THR  FUNDAMRNTAL  SOUNDNRSS  AND  STARIUTY  QT  TlIK  GSt  PROGRAM 

Recognizing  a  need  for  a  proper  balance  between  grant  funds  and  loan  funds^  for 
needy  .students,  WHEC  believes  that  increases  should  be  made  to  the  Federal  grant 

.  programs  to  insure  that  needy  students  are  not  overly  reliant  on  loans  to  meet  their 
educational  costs^  particularly  in  the  lower  division  undergraduate  population.  I 
commend  the  Ciuiirman  for  his  commitment  to  this  balanced  approach,  as  exenipli- 
fied  by  his  proposal  to  make  Pell  Grants  an  entitlement  and  to  gubetantjaily  in- 
crease'the  n>aximum  award.  While  I  may  disagree  on  details,  such  as  the  proper 
loaif  limits  for  Guaranteed  Loans^  I  strongly  support  the  increiises  in  grant  funds 

^  proposed  by  H.R.  5240.  GSL  defaujt  experience  will  definitely  be  affected  by  the 
funding  balance  achieved  for  grants  and  loans  to  needy  students  in  the  years  ahead. 

It  is  essential  for  the  success  of  ipe  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Prc^ram  that  a 
stable  Environment  bo  maintained,  in  order  to  provide  an"  adequate  balanced  ap- 

•  proach  to  loans  and  grants  already  mentioned,  but  also  protection  of  the  Prq^ram's 
entitlement  nature  and  encouragement  of  private  lender  support. 

SPECIAL  AIXOWANCKS 

One  esse^Uai  elt»ment  iu  retaining  lender  support  is  the  continuation  of  the  Spo- 
cial  Allowance,  which  relates  a  lender's  return  on  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  to  the 
'  '  ci^t  of  money  as  exemplified  by  Treasury-bill  rates.  I  believe  that  the  current  level 
of  •Special  Allowance,  T-bill  plus  3.5  percent,  represents,  a  fair,  and  not  ^excessive, 
return  to  leaders.' L  therefore,  oppose  the  provision  in  H.R  5240  which  would  redupa 
this  allowance  to  T-bUi  pius  S  percent.  Many  lenders  hold  their  student  loaAs 
.through  the  repayment  period;  ^ri?duciion  of  the  Special  Alloiaance  by  one-half  a 
point  could  make  loans,  especially  small-balance  loans,         than  cost-effective 
'   during  the  expensive  proc^  of  a>lIection.  Finally,  the  ciArent  uncertainity  cSncem-r 
.     ing  the  future  of  tax-exomp^  student  Icj^p  revenue  bond  financing,  with  its  c»ncomi- 
tant  prassuro  for  States  to  seek  taxable  sources  of  funds,  would  make  a  reduced  Spe- 
^     cial  Allowance  totally  unfeasible.  Taxable  funds  will  cos^  State  secondary  markets 
and  direct  lenders  substantially  more  than  tax-exempt  funds;  one-half  of  a  reduced 
Special  Allowance  would  not  provide  enough  retiim  tc>  cover  costs/ 

I  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  reconsider  its  proposal  to  reduce  the  Special  Allow- 
ance, and  to  continue  the  curent  level  without  change. 


UlNptCK  Oy  LAST  Ei^BT 


I  Strongly  suport  the  continuation  of  the  current,  decentralized  Stata  or  private, 
nonprofit  apprcxich  to  administration  of  the  Guaranty  Student  Loan  Program  I 
commend  the  Chairman,  -for  his  proposal  to  repeal  the  Federally  Insured  Student 
Loan  Prc^ain,  except  for  is<)iated  i^istances  wher^  its  continuation  is  ab&ojuately 
necessary,"  '  ■ 

States  and  private,  nonprofit  oi^anizatioiis  have  proved  since  the  passage  of  the 
F^ucation  Amendments  of  1976  that  Jhey  can  administer  the  GSL  Program  more 
efticiently  ajid  .witli  substantially  lower  defaults.  Recent  growth  in  the  progx^ams  of . 
a  number  of  the  newer  State,  guaranty  agencies  has  reflected  a  strong  effort  on  the 
part  of  thofeie  ^encies,  m  overcoming  local  lender  reluctance  to  participate  in  the 
ObL  Prt^ram  because  of  unsatisfactory  experience  with  the  prior  Federally  Insured 
Program.  Kepeai  of.FISL  will  reinforce  the  decision  the  Congri^  made  in  1976,  and 
^ .  will  discourage  subtle  efforts  on  the  part,  of  »ome  who  would  seek  to  recentrato 

and  re-Federalize  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program.  .  , 

,  Total  acc^  to  student  loan  capital  by  all  eligible  students  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  the  policy  in  Wisconsin,  We  have  liad  a  State  direct  student  loan  prc^ram  in 
Wiscon*n  smcei933.  While  tlx*?  program  is  smaller  than  it  once  was,  it  is  available 
•when  needed  tO  be  the  lender  of  last  resort.  I  therefore  support  the  provision  of  H  R 
5^40  reqpiruig  each  State  to  provide  a  lender  of  last  resort  program  to  assure  access 
to  subsidized  loans  to  eii^ble  bcwrowers. 

It  is  critical  that  the  statutory  language  oil  lender  of  last  resort  leave  each  State 
free  to  detennme  the  best  method  for  -assuring  all  eligible  borrower  of  aci^tq 
loans.  Some  btates  have  agreements  with  commercial  lenders  to  serve  as  lend^  ' 
last  resort;  others,  like  Wisconsin,  have  ^tablished  State  agencies  or  designated  r 
vate,  nonprofit  organii^ations  to  serve  studepts  that  wbuld  otherwise  be  unable 
»  receive^ loans.  H,R.  5240  leaves  that  flexibility  in  the  hands  of  each  iState  ag<«« 
Only  if  ail  agency  were  unwilling  to  ontep  into  any  arrAgement  for  a  leudei*  of  la 
^  *  resort  would  the  Secretary  have  authority  to  make  alternate  priyjvisioiis  for  such 
lender.  I  strongly  support  this  provision  ji|  the  Chairman's  bill, 

LOAN  lOMlTS  ■      ■  ^       .  ' 

^  *  VHiile  access  to  capital  is  important,  equally  important  is  access  to  sufficient  cap- 
i^l^.P^A  ^^^^  adequately  for  a  student's  educational  expenses.  I  do  not  believe-that 
ILK  oZ40  goes  far  enough  xn  mcrea^ing  loap  limits.  I  recommend  an  annual  ceiling 
for  undei^aduates  of  1^4,000  and  for  graduates  of  $8,tXK),  Aggregate  levels  should 
Similarly  be  increased  to  $20,000  for  undei^aduat^  and  $40,000  for  graudate  stu^ 
dents.  In  addition,  Congress  should  periodically  review  these  limits  in  light  of  in- 
.  ^     ^  creased  college  costs.  . 

The  GSL  annual  undergraduate  loan  limit  of  $3,500,  was  set  in- 1972,  a  year  when 
-  amount  could  pay  for  all  of  a  stud&nt's  costs  at  a  public  .college,  and  for  one 
semester  at  an  independent  collie  or  university.  Now  it  pays  for  six  or  seven  weeks 
at  many  colleges  and  universities  in  metropolitan  areas  around  the  Nation.  While 
HK  5240  propel  an  mereaseito  $3,000,  the  next  reauthoriaation  may  not  occur 
until  the  19SH)  s,  at  which  point  $3,000  will  amount  to  a  $500  increase  over  IS  years, 
a  minuscule  increase  of  less  tluui  one  percent  per  year. 

Maxinmms  of  $3,000  grant  and  $3,0^  loaii  looks  like  ^'balance,*'  but  it  is  not 
always  the  'appropriate  balance''  sought  by  the  Congress,  The  most  needy  student 
may  need  $4,000  or  $6,000  in  Fedeal,  State,  and  institutional  scholarsships;  it  may 
be  most  unwise  to  saddle  bim  with  debt.  On  the  other  hand^  a  1^  needy  student,  or 
members  of  a  large  middle-income  family,  may  need  a  $4,000  student  loan,  special- ^ 
iy  if  ineli^ble  for  a  Pell  Grant 

We  all  share  the  Subcommittee's  concern  that  students  not  be  overburdened  by 
debt  when  they  graduate.  However,  current  evidence  is  that  sul^tantial"  indebted- 
nesi  does  not  lead  to  mcreased  defaults.  ITie  National  Commission  on  Student  Fi- 
iiahciai  Assistance  found  that  thc^  with  high  loan  balance  were  least  likely  to 
default.  Similarly,  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association  has  t^tified  that  thc^ 
.  students  with  loans  of  more  than  $10,000  were  better  repayment  risks,  with  default 
rates  of  close  to  one  percent. 

The  college  graduate  of  the  1980's  will  earn  one"  million  dollars  in  his  lifetime, 
^  most  of  this  due  to  a  college  education.  A  graduate  d^ree  could  bring  from  $L5 
million  to  $4  million— not  just  for  atJhletes  or  surgeons— but  ol^  for  lawyers,  busi-  • 
neJJsmen,  engineers,  and  researchers.  That  is  why  those  of  us  who  guarantee  loans 
urge  the  Subcommittee  to  increase  the  annual  loan  limits  to^  $4,000  for  imdergradU" 
ates  and  $8,0<K)  for  graduate  students.        ^  \  »  n 
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CONSOUDATION  OF  mue  IV  HTUD^rr  LOAN  pkcx;ka»is 

As  noted  previously,  I  support  the  repeal  of  the  FISL  programs,  as  propose^y 
H.R."  5240.  Since  the  program  is  facing  terminated  administratively  by  the  Dejpart- 
ment  of  Education,  it  should  be  terminated  legislatively, 

•  Similarly,  I  have  lonj^|believed  that  the  separate  National  Direct  Loan  Bf^^ram 
has  served  its  purpoe^e  and  ^ould  not  be  continued  m  a  separate  prt^ai^  H.R. 
5240  proposes  to  incorporate  NDSL  into  an  institutional  block  grant,  leaving  it  to 
the  institution's  optio^  whether  to  continue  to  make  loans  at  the  campus  'leveL 
NCIiELP^s  recommendation  which  I  support  would^aliow  even  gtwter  discretioii  by 
the  college  fmancial  aid  administratox^  ;  > 

•NCHELP  suggests  that  institutions  !Rirrently  participating  in  the  Nl)SL  pfogram- 
be  given  throe  options:  fs^  ^ 

1.  Continue  and  institutional  loan  prc^am; 

2.  Utilize  the  NDSL  revolving  fund  in  their  need-bas<d  grant  and/or  a  work-«tudy 
program;  or 

3.  Become  eligible  lenders  under  the  GSL  program,  qsjlng  tJf^^  revolving  fuixd  as 
*    loan  capital. 

The  third  option  would  provide  additional  assurances  to  the  institutions  of  the 
continued  availability  of  loan  papitaJ  for  students  served  by  the  NDSL  program, 
while  providing  it  guarantee  for  the  fund  corpus  which  they  do  not  now  enjoy.  The 
guarantee  provided  for  these  loan  funds  would  apply  only  to  new  borrowers  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  legislation.  - 

NONSUBSmXZKI?  LOAN  PEOG&AMS 

For  many  years,,  the  Guaranteed  Loan  Pn^am  included  a  component  authorizing 
unsubsidized  guaranteed  loans  for  studehts  whose  family  income  exceeded  the  statu- 
tory ceiling.  This  prc^ram  was  lost  in  1981  with  the  enactment  of  the  ALAS  pro- 
gram as  an  adljunct  oi  the  PLUS  or  parental  loan  prt^am  first  authorized  in  1980^ 
llie  result  has  been  confusing  t^  students,  parents,  and  lenders.  While  PLUS  loans 
'  •  are  increasingly  being  made,  the  AtAS  prc^am  has  not  lived  up  to  expectations. 
'As  a  result,  students  in  need  of  additional  credit  are  too  often  unable  to  receive 
loans. 

NCHELP  proposes  to  separate  the  parental  and  supplemental  student  loans  Mnto 
two  distinct,  programs.  While  this  recommendation  wiuld  appear  to  ad^  complexity 
to  the  Act  by  creating  two  new  prc^ams,  I  believe  that  the  resulting  clarification 
and  simplification  of  the  provisions  and  purposes  of  the  pn^ams  would  actually 
serve  to  incu'ease  the  supply  of  loans  available  to  meet  the  neeafe  of  both  parents  and 
students.  .  ^ 

The  proposed'  Supplemental  Student  Loan  Pr(^am  would  have  the  following  fea- 
tures:     '  , 

1.  The  maximiim  interest  rate  would  be  12  percent. 

2-  At  the  lender's  option,  the  student  would  be  given  the  choice  of  paying  interest 
while  hi-school  or  of  having  the  interest  capitalized  at  the  end  of  each  calender 
quarter.  ■  ^ 

3.  dependent  un6rgraduate  students,  as  well  as  independent  undergraduate  stu- 
dents and  graduate  students,  would  be  eligible  to  borrow. 

4.  The  annual  and  aggi^egate  loan  limits  would  be  the  same  as  recommended  for 
the  regulator  loan  program— $4,000  and  $20,000.  These  limits  would  be  in  addition 
to  any  GSL  borrowing,  not  to  exceed  educational  cost  less  other  financial  aid.  Stu- 
dents, would  be  alV>wed  to  borrow  expected  parental  contribution. 

5.  Loans  would  have  the  same  repayment  terms  ^nd  grace  periods  as  regular  GSL 
loans;  they  would  be  allowed  to  be  consolidated  under  the  same  provisions.  Spkjcial 
allowanes  would  be  paid. 

6.  If  students  iiad  previously  borrowed  under  the  ALAS  pri^tam,  they  would  be 
allowed  to  refinance  tneir  loans  under  the  new  pn^HE^m. 

In  summary,  the  Supplemental  Student  Loans  would  be  made^^jsj-the  same  terms 
aiid  conditions. as  rc^lar  Guaranteed  Student  Loans,  except  that  the  interest  rate 
would  be  12  percent  and  no  in-school  interest  subsidy  would  be  paid. 
.  The  new  toans  for  Parents  Prc^rams  would  have  the  follwong  features: 

1.  The  maximum  interest  rate  would  be  12  percent:  Special  allowances  would  _be 
P^^d.  "  .    ^  * 

2.  Parents  would  be  eligible  to  borrow  $44XX)  pet  year  per  student^  up  to  an  aggre- 
gate of  $20,000,  They  would  be  limited  by,  total  <K)6t  of  education  less  other  financial 
aid,  and  would  be  aole  to  borrow  their  expected  parental  contribution.  Parents  could 
borrow  for  undergraduate  of  graduate  students,  ami  their  loan  amounts  would  be  in 

p'addition  to  the  amount*  borrowed  by  the  student.  * 
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^  r^l°^^r  unemployment  defennent,  parent*  would  not  .be  eli^b]*  for  any 

o!  the  other  deferments  available  tp  student  borrowers.  -o    ^  ^ 

.u^'  ^  Ff^^^  borrower  would  be  able  to  re^ln^nce  prior  loans  taken  out  on  behalf  of 
the  child  and  jponsoHdate  those  loans  with  the  new  loan,  this  would  include  PLUS 
loans,  nicluding  those  bearing  interest -at  14  percent 

5.  The  tt)aximum  repayment  period  for  a  parent  loan  would  be  ten  years  from  the 
date  It  IS  taken  out  or  refnianctKi. 

6,  All  <?ther  terms  and  conditions  of  apparent  loan  would  .be  the  same  as  those 
currently  m  law.  w^voc 

'  ^         \  :  ,  ■     \  ■ 

Mr?i^ft''  ^"""^  a^student  to  demonstrate  need  for  a  Guaranteed  Student  Loan, 
NCHELP  proposes  the  development  of  a  Credit  Eligibility  Index.  This  Index  would 
reflect  a  standard  for  credit^ligihility  which  w&ild  differ  from  existing  needs  analv^ 
ses  which  serve  as  rationing  devices  for  too^rce  grapt  fUnA*,  The  CEI.  would  be 
based  on  faimly  size  and  the  adjusted  gross  income  in  the  t^x  year  prior  to  the  aca- 
idennc  year  m  which  the  loan  is  made.  Campus  aid  administrator  would"  be  flowed 
to  exercise  professional  judgment  in  adjusting  the  Index  in  those  cases  where  there 
has  been  exceptional  change  in  family  circumstanct^.  *  ^ 

Students  from  families  with  adjusted  gross  income  of-more  than  830,000/ and 

ih^/^r!^  r'^'^^^^-'''!^^^^^^^  ^^'i^^r!S^:fl^^^'^."8^^  Guaranteed  Loans  of  more 
thait  $2,500  for  undergraduates  sind  $5,000  for  graduates,  would  have  their  eliiribil- 
jty  determined  under  the  Credit  Ehgibility  Index.  The  maximum  loan  amount 
would  be  equal  to  the  total  cost  of  education,  less  other  financial  aid  received 
within  the  loan  limits  set  by  law.  -  ' 

We  propose  that  the  Index  be  established  in  the  Higher  Sducation  Act,  either  by 
means  of  a  formula  or  by  benchmarks  for  a  table.  The  Index  would  be  used  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  current  GSL  Contribution  Tables.  We  also  propose  that  sepa- 
rate i»dic^  be  established  for  dependent  students  from  one-and  tw^parent  famili^, 
and  tor  independent  students  whaare  married,  single,  or  single  heads^jf-household, 
a  total  of  five  separatje  indices. 

^J^^n^^^^^'^  eligible  for  less  than  $500  but  more  thaii  $1  would  recieve  a  loan  of 
fr^u  .  i^^.i!^  ^I^h^  current  «tatuU?ry  provision  that  students  eligifilefor 
«o01  but  less  than  $1,000  recieve  $1,000.  It  would  also  substantially  alleviate  the 
current  problem  which  many  -  students,  ^peeially  those  in  proprietary  schools  and 
commumty  and  junior  oslleges,  face  with  lenders  who  are  reluctant  to  make  smail- 
oalance  loans.  ^ 


ADMINlSTKATIVJe  PKOVISIONS 


1  also  want  to  sup;fort  the  adoption  ofa  number  of  specific  administrative  changes 
designed  to  smiplify  aiid  stabilize  tlK^  Guaranteed  Student  L^  , 

L  Eliminate  the  maximum  r^paycnent  rule  of  d5  years.  It  serves  no  useful  pur- 
pose and  threatens  to  cause  adminis*ative  lyghtniares'. 

2.  Allow  half-time  students  an  in-school  deferment.  If  a  student  is  attending 
school  at  least  half^ime,  he  should  not  be  required  to  be  in  repayment  status  on  his 
prior  Guaranteed  §tudent  Loans.  , 

3.  Establish  statutory  stiuidards  for  foreign  school  particpatton  in  GSL,  This  has ' 
been  the  Bubject  of  controversy  and  court  action;  the  Congress  should  take  the  lead 
in  establishing  standards  for  participation  of  foreign  institutions, 

1^  t  ^^}^^^  ^^^^  period^  after  a  student's  in^hool  peiriod  to  9  months. 

H.K.  0^4 )  makes  ths  change,  and  the  Council  supports  it.  The  x:eduction  to  6  months 
has  resulted  in  httle  savingp^to  the  government  and  has  created  unnecessary  diffi- 
culties for  students  in  making  transitions  from  undergraduate  school  to  graduate 
school  or  work.  In  addition,  for  administrative  simplicity,  allow  students  eligible  for 
post-deferment  grace  period  on  one  of  their  lotos  such  a  grace  period  on 
all  ortheir  loans*  .  * 

i  5.  Allow  agenci^'to  retain  a  fiat  SO  percent  of  collectiohs  on  accounts  in  default, 
rather  than  requiring  detailed  .accounting,  for  eligibility  for  that  amount 

6,  Modify  subrogation  requirements  to  limit  their  applications  to  agenci^  that,  in 
any  fiscaj  year,  do  not  collect  an  amount  equal  tojfour  percent  of  the  total  balance 
o!  loans  in  defoult  at  the  close  of  the  previous  fiscal  year. .  Subn^ation  provisions 
have  been  a  source  of  ^uch  discussion  between  NCHELP  and  the  Itepartment  of 
Education;,  they  should  ^  spelled  out  in  the  statute  by  the  Congress 
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.     TAX-£XKMFT  ISSUKS  •  .  •  I 

^  i 

I  Strongly  believe  that  State-level  secondary  markets  and  direct  lendars  should 
have  access  to  public-purpose  tax-exempt  financing,  in  order  to  niaiutain  an  ade- 
quate and  stable  supply  ot  loan  capital,  in  Wisconsin,  the  direct  State  lender  of  last 
resort  is  suppgrted  through  the  sale  of  tax  exempt  revenue  bonds  authorized  by  the 
Legislature.  While  !  realize  that  tax  law  is  the  purview  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  provislpns  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  governing  Special  Allowances 
ajid  Plans  for  Doing  Business  affect  the  operations,  and  the  very  existence,  of  State 
direct  lenders  like  \Visconsin*In  this  context,  I  appreciate  efforts  of  Menibers  of  this 
Subcommittee  ahd  other  Members  of  Congress'in  urging  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  modify  its  proposed  Regulations  concerning  tax-exempt  funding.  Sxich  modifl- 
'cations  are.necessary  if  a  st^le  and  brc^d-based  supply  of  Guaranteed  Loan  capital 
is  to  continue.  ^  >  ^ 

^  .  ORIGINATION  FiClC 

I  strongly  support  the  repeal  of  the  5  percent  origination  fee  proposed  by  li  K 
5240.  The  a|igi nation  fee  was  a  stop-gap  budget  measure  whose  time  has  come  and 
'  gone-  It  shotijd  not  be  continued;  students  should  receive  the^entire  amount  they 
borrow.         '  '     "  , 

■    EXTKNSION  or  RKPAYMIOT 

As  students  borrow  more  and  more  to  meet  rising  college  costs,  their  loan  burdens 
beconie  such  that  a  10-year  repayment  period  is  insufficient  to  repay  their  obliga- 
tions. Forcing  such  students  into  such  a  short  time^period,"  with  unreasonably  high 
ibonthly  payments,  can  only  force  them  into  delinquei^c^  ;md  default.  However, 
mere  extension  of  . the. term  of  a  Guaranteed  Loan,  with  its  accompanying  Special 
Allowance  payments,  can  be  exceedingly  costly  to  the  Federal  Government.  Obvious- 
ly, some  accommodation  must  be  made  between  conflicting  interests. 

I  support  the  NCHELP  proposal  that  students  be  permitted  to  extend  their  repay- 
ment period  beyond  4en  years,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  tlie  student,  not  the  Fed-  ^ 
eral  government,  bears  the  increased  costs. 

The  proposal  works  this  way:  At  any  point  within  three  years  for  the  start  of  the 
^repayment  period,  the  Wrower  may  select  a  repayment  period  of  up  to  20  years. 
During  the  first  three  years,  the  inter^t  rate  to  the  student  would  be  the  average 
ra&of  the  original  loanis).  Thereafter,  the  studenfis  interest  rate  would  increase  bv 
one-half  of  one  percent  each  year;  the  Special  Allowance' would  be  reduced  accord- 
ingly. Tkis  would  continue  until  the  borrower  is  paying  an  interest  charge  which  at 
least  equals  the  interest  and  Special  Allowance  which  the  lender  would  have  re- 
ceived if  repayment  had  not  been  extended,    "  ■  ■  ^ 

At  this  point,  the  student  s  interest  rate  for  the  subsequent  12-month  period  will 
be 'calculated  to  equal  the  interest  and  Special  Allowance  the  lender  would  have  re- 
ceived in  the  previous  cftiarter  if  repayment  had  not  been  extended.  This  interest 
rate  would  similarly  be  recalculated  annually  until  the  principal;  amount  was 
repaid. 

This  proposal  would  have  the  advantage  to  the  student  that  his  -interest  rate 
would  rise  Gradually,  at  the  rate  of  one-half  of  qne  percent  per 'year,  over  the  life  of 
the  loan,  j:^ther  than  suddenly  ballooning  tq  market  <ate.  This  rise  could  usually  be 
expectKl  to  reflect  his/her  increased  earning  capacity  in  the  years  after  he  left 
school.  The  iitudent  would,  not  have  to  meet  any  statutory,  minimum  amount  in  >. 
order  to  take  advantage  of  extended  repayment.  The  extensive  disclosure  required 
by  th^  law,  plus  students'  assessment  of  their  own  earning  potentinJ,  ^hould  allow 
students  to 'make  educated  judgements  concerning  the  advisability  of  opting  for  ex^ 
teijded  repayment  programs.  ^  . 

The^ender  would  be  assured  of  a  rjftui^n  equivalent  to  Uiat  it  would  have  received 
\f  the  loan  had  not  been  extended.  The  rate  paid  by  the  student  would  be  reflective 
of -rising  -or  falling— interest  rates,  so  the  lender  would  not  have  to  take  the  risk  of 
trving  to  s€»cond-gucss  interest  mtes  over  the  long  term. 

There  would  be  minimal  cc^t  to  the  Federal  Government,  if  any,  for  this  ex- 
tended^repaymenl  option.  Savings  to.  the  Treasury  in  default  prevention  could  be 
substantial,  '  ^ 

MONTHLY  MINIMUM  RKPAYMENT 

I  also  suppoit  NCI  lELP^s  proposal  to  increase  the  minimum  monthly  payrnent  to 
.  $75  for  ail  new  b<^rrowers.  This  is  similoj'  tP  the  provision  of  H.R.  5240  requi^ng  a 
minimum  annual  aggregate  of  at  least  $9(K).  It  is  unrealistic  to  recommend  higher 
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loan  limits  and  longer  repayment  terms  without  corresponding  inc^ased  to  the 
actual  luininiiim  monthly  repaymeftt  anjounts. 

FKDKEAL  ADVANCES       ^  *  . 

As  State  guaranty  ^encies  become  more  firmly  established  financially,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  some  of  the  coet  of  the  Guaranty  Student  Loan  Program  be  shared 
by  them.  Therefore,  I  wscoramend  that  States  be  encouraged  and  permitted  to 
return  all  Federal  advances  t^  the  Federal  government  within  a  reasonable  time 
trame.  It  is 'my  position  that  the  reasonableness  of  that^tim«  framcT'should  not  he 
deternuned,by  the  Secretary  of  Education  or  by  the  State  ^ag^ncy  itself.  RatW,  it 
should  be  based  on  an  independent  determination  of  the  overall  financial  condition 
of  the  agency's  loan  guarantee  program.      ;  '  * 

JNSUltANCi:  PREMIUM  *    '  '  . 

'  Existing  law  prohibits  "collection  of  an  excessive  insurance  premium/'  I  recom-^ 
mend  that  this  be  amendea  to  limit  the  total  fee  chaii?ed  to  students  as  an  insur- 
ance pPemmm  to  three  percent  of  the  loan  amount  Guaranty  agencies  would  be  au- 
thorized to  charge  a  flat  fee  for  ail  students. 

Current -fees  charged  by  guaranty  agenci^  vary  from  State  to  State  In  mAy 
f  ca^,  they  are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  a  projection  of  a  stud^i^t's  years  in  scfiool 
and  the  total  life  of  the  ban.  Thus,  a  student  entering  s  four-year  school  would  pay 
a  higher  insurance  premiums  for  a  $1,000  loan  ,than  a  student  entering  a  one-year 
program.  Yet  the  first  student"  may  drop  out  of  school  aftei'his  first  year,  having 
borne  a  disproportionate  shar«  of  the  insurance  fe^. 

Authority  to  charge  a  flat  fee  to  all  students,  based  on  Uieir  annual  loan  amounts 
would  equalize  the  cost  to  all  students  and  would  reduce  «ie  cost  to  a  stiUtantial 
number  of  students,  • 

^   ^  LOAK  CONSOUOATION  ^ 

I  strongly  support  loaa^  consolidation  by  all  eligible  lenders  and  hol^Jrs  of  Guar-^ 
anteed^  Student  Loans.  In,  addition,  guaranty  agencies  should  have  the  abilitv  to 
giUarantee  loans  consolidated  by  eligible  lenders  wfthin  their  States.  . 

PROGRAM  AOmNlSTRATION 

In  order  to  maintain  a  reasonable  sharif]^  of  the  cost  of  reinsurance  betWn  the 
Federal  goverhment  and  State  guaranty  agencies,  the  current  methodology  ^r  rein-^ 
surance  should  be  retained.  Any  alternatives  to  the  current  system  of  progressively 
graduated  system  ^  reinsurance  should  be  considered  in  the  l^ht  of  their  continued 
incentives  tAState  guaranty  agencies  to  ke«p  default  rates  as  low  as  possible. 

In  additio^L  the  existing  Administrative  Cost  Allowance  of  up  to  <|le  percent  of 
.  loans  ^Kuaran teed  annually  should  be  retained.  To  guaranty  agencies,  especially  the 
'  newer  ones,  such  allowances  are  necessary  to  maintain  an  efficient  level  of  pn^am 
operations.    .  % 

,  COlXKCnONS  AND  DETAULT  PRKVXNTION 

JJJGHELP  hsis  identified  a  number  of  suggestions  to  improve  collection  of  delin- 
cJCeat  Guaranteed  Ix^ng  and- to  reduct^  defaults.  I  support  all"  of  them  as  ways  to  ' 
•achieve  maximum  collection  results  in  Wisconsin, 

FirsU  Federal  income  tax  refunds  due  to  defaultid  borrowers  shouMW  applied  to 
their  defaulted  loan  indebtedness,  at  the  request  of  the  guarantor.  Similar  require- 
ments have  been  successfully  implemented, at  the  State  level  in  several  States. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  traditionally  Opposed  use  of  the 
Federal  tax  system  for  ojllection  of  other  Ihar^  Federal  tax^^  due.  However,  default- 
ed loans' are  a  direct  drain  on  the  'IVeasury.  It  is  not  unreasonable  for\the  Federal 
government  to  such  leverage,  giverffthe  ample  opportunity  a  student  HSb  to  repay 
the  loan  before  such  action  would  be  tak^.  We  have  successfully  implemented  a 
State  injpme  tax  refund  oetroff  prc^am  in-Wisconain,  The  results  in  just'thi^  have 
been  dramatic  as  $750,000  has  been  collected  uilfler  this  program.  ^ 

Second,  Federal  law  should  pn>vide  that  garnishjnefift  oft  wages  would  be  allowed 
in  any  State,  at  the  request  of  the  guarantor.  Again,  several  States  have  taken 
action  on  their  own  to  provide  for  garnishment.  However,  once  a  student  crosses  a 
State  line,  enforcement  of  a  decision  in  one  State  becomes  extremely  cumbersome,  if 
not  impassible,  in  another  State.  . 
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Third.  I  support  the  provision  in  H.R.  5240  establishing  ^  statute  of  liinitations  of 
at  least  six  years  on  defaulted  student  loans.  States  with  longer  statute*  would  not 
be  afiected. 

Finally,  I  believe  guaranty  agencies  should  be  authorized  to  raise  the  interest  rate 
tin  all  defaulted  student  loans  by 'three  percent  over  the  rate'in  effect  at  tlje  timaof 
default  This*pirovision  woiild  only  apply  to  loans  made  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Higher  Education  Amendment  of  1884.  A  student  who  defaults  on  his  loan  , 
payments  shoyld  incur  a  swbstantial  penalty  for  his  failure  to  repay.  This  provision 
would  transfer  much  of  the  pn^am's  cost  from, the  Federsd  government  to  the  stu- 
jient,  thus  nroviding  a  subetiuatial  deterrent  to  default    ,  ' 

Mr.  Chjiirman,  I  would  beluJppy  to  answer  any  questions  yott  or  other  Members 
of  the  Subcommittee  might  have.  _/  - 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  v^ry  mucjj.  L^t  me  get  to  a  couple  of 
species.  As  I  was  reading  through  your  testimony,  you  have  this 
sentence  in  here:/ 

"It  is  critical  that  the  statutory  language  on  lender  of  last  resort 
leave  each  State,  free  to  determine  the  best  method  for  assuring  ail 
veligibi*  borrowers  of  access  to  loans."       '  , 

l§  the  present  language  in  our  proposal,  does  it  leave  you  free,  or  • 

'is— —  .     .    ,        •  . 

Mr.  Jung.  Yes,  I  think  that   ;  • 

Mr.  Simon.  OK. 

Mr.  Jung  [continuing].  We  generally  support, that.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simon.  OK.  Then,  you  also  go  into  the  special  allowance 
question.  You  understand  why,  from  our  perspective,  if  we  can 
bring  that  down  to  3  percent,  we  can  save  some  money  and  use  it 
for  other  things,  One  of  the  suggestions  that  has  been  made,  is  that 
we  permit  3%  percent  for  the  first  year,  and  3  percent  after  that. 
Does-  that  make— I  might  s^y  that  the  reason  for  suggesting  that  is 
that  some  peSple  say  that  the  first,  year  is  when  some  students,  es- 
pecially those  in  proprietary  institutions,  mc«t  of  them  have  pro- 
grams that  «re  less  ti^n  1  year;  it  would  cover  some  of  the  more 
trdublesome  areas'  but  nof  open  the  bank-vault  quite  as  widely.  * 

feces  something  like  that  make  'seiise  to  you  or?      -  T' 

fe.  Jung.  Ah,  no,  it  doesn't,  Mr.  Chairman. ' 

Mr.  Simon.  OK. 

Mr.  Jung.  I  think  when  it  comes  to  special  allowance,  the  con- 
cern ought  not  be  to  saVe  a  dollar  her^  or  a  dollar  there.  I  think 
that, it  is  the  effect  of  special  allowiance  on  the  private  lending  com- 
munity and  as  long  as  the  guaranteed  atudi^t  loan  pjpogram  is 
largely  dependent  on  private  capital  to  be  successful,  then  any 
change  in  the  special  allowance  formula  should  be  done  with  the 
agreement  or  the  consent  gotten  one  way  or  another  from  the  pri- 
vate lending  community,  /  '    "  ^  ' 
'    It's  taken  10  years  of  work  on  everyone  s  p^rt  associated  with  the 
program  to  have  what  wfe,  have  today  which  l^  es^ntialiy  a  totally 
funded,  privately  funded  guaranteed  student  loan  program,  The_ 
need  for  State  direct  programs  has  largely  been  eliminated  because'^ 
of  the  very  fine  decisions  that  you  fqlks  have  made  in  the  past.  , 
And  to  make  any  change  in  special  allowance  payments  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  lending  community,  I  think,  would  be  play- 
ing with  fire.            -                          ,  ,    ,  , 
Mr.  Simon.  Well,  .we're  not  going  to  findithe  banks  eager  to  come 

in  here  and   ■ 

Mr,  Jung.  Or  savings  and  loans-   ■ 

\ 


Mr  SiMQN..Say  we  would  like  td  .take  less  money  for  our  serv- 
ices. But  I  guess  the  question  we  have,  because  yoU"  "say  you  save  a^ 
few  dollars,  we're -iaiking  about  millions  iiere,  and  it  gets  down  to 
the  -real  question  is,  would  the,banks,  from  your  exjjerience,  would 
they  be  wilhsg  to  go  along  and  continue  to  process  loans  at  the  3 
percent  special  allowance?  r  '  . 

^  Mr.  Jung.  ,Yes,  I  tftink  that  there  would  J)e  a  substantial  number 
and  1  think  m  Wisconsin,  o^ur  lenders  would  largely. go  along ,Nyith 
It  but  itthmk  there  would  be  a  decrease  of  participation#  More  im- 
portantly, though,  I  think  that  if  money  gets  tight  again,  and  lend- 
ers can  place  their  money  someplace  else,  that  they  perceive  can 
get  a  better  yield,  I  think  that's  where  the  trouble  would  Kegin  and 
It  s  going  to  be.  felt  in  many  other  States  before  Wisconsm'. 

1  think  tliere  are  other  ways  that  you  can  save  money.  I  ^on't 
know  d  its  politically  acceptable  to  look  at  "Them  but  special  allow- 
ance IS  so  important  in  making  the  GSL  Program  stable  that  I 
wish  you  wouldn't  look  there. 

Mr.  Simon.  Alright.  Well,  this  is  why  we're  here  'to  get  ypur- 
input.        .  »  ' 

Ms.  Norman,  if  I  may.  You  touch  on  something  t\at  I  would  like 
to  ask  i>bth  you  and  Mr.  Kindschi  about,  and  thaf  s  the  college 
work,  study,  the  proposed  changg  in  the  formula.  College  w6rk 
study  was 'originally  designed  to  lielp  the  stud^t'of  very  limited 
financial  means.  ;put  the  studies  now  show  that  we're  helping  the 
children  from  famihes^^  $58,000  income  more  than  we're  helping 
families  of  $10,QpO  income;  that  college  workstudy  is  not  helping 
the  people  whb  really  the  program  was  designed 'to  help. 

It  may  be  a  good  thing  on  an  individual -campus  byit  weVe  trying 
to  g«t  it  back  to  its  original  purpose.  So  that  at'your  cam-pus  or  at 
any  other  cami^us,^if  they  want  to  help  a  student  who  comes  from  a 
iamiiy  that  s  fairly  comfoi-fable  in  its  means,  you  go  ahead  and  do 
that,  but  that's  not  really  .wh^t  the  Federal  program  was  Resigned 
to  do. , Now,  you  understand  our-^problem.  How  do  we— npw  we 
don't  want  to  take  money  away  from  you  but  we  want  to  make 
sure  that— on  both  of  your  campuses  here  now,  but'  we  want  to 
make  sure  the  program  really  does  what  it  was  designed  originally 
to  do.  Any  reaction  from  both  of  you?  , 

Ms.  Norman.  I  feel  that  at  our  ckmpus  that  indeed  thJ  college 
•workstudy  funds  are  going  to  students  ^hat  truly  need' them.  At  Vi- 
terbo,  85  percent  of  o,ur  students  are  getting  need  based  aid,  with 
the  average  family  income  being  around  $16,000  for  a  family  of 
five.  Many  of  those  families  really  do  not  have  the  funds  to  contrib^ 
ute.  Also,  .many  of  our  students  are  from,  farm  families  which  have 
large  iissets  which  are  not  iiquidatabie  right  now  and  we  do  give  ■ 
those  funds  to  our  neediest  students.  , 
'We  have  a  major  institutional  work  program  on  to  campus' 
w^ich  we  give  to  those  students  who  are  Tfj^t  eligible,  do  not  show 
high  need,  so  I  feel  that,  at  our  institution  at  least,  we  ai^  giving 
those  funds  to  the  neediest  students.*  '  - 

^  Mr.  Simon.  Well;' what  percentage  of  your  students  would  get 
Pell  grants? 

Ms,  Norman.  It's  aroupd  56  percent. -A  lot  of  them  are  eliminat- 
ed Irom  the  Pell  Grant  Program  because  of  the  farm  assets. 


Mr.,  SimIdn;  But  I  would  think  you.  would  be  helped  by  the  pro- 
gram, but  I  don't  ^ow.  AiMgmv.  you  might  reflect  oh  this;  you  un- 
derstand where  we're  coiMOCTfrom,  What  we  have  now  before  us  is 
not  something-  that's  th^  ^^Sj^  t^!?  Me*ds  and  ±he  Persians,  that's 
not  goin^  to  be  cha^i^ed;'i?§  sprnefhing  that  we're,  it's  a  working 
document.  And  we  want  it  .to  be  a  practical  docunientjoryour  c^m- 

""vS?  •  r  ■  •  ,, 

Mn  -'KiNDSCHJ.  I  think  there  ♦has  been  a  factor  of  escalation  in  the 
levels *of  family  income,  in  the  median  income,  of  recipients.  Pre- 
paring "for  the  hearing  hece  today,  I  went  thru  some -of  the  old 
Piscop  reports^  our  old  annual  rfeports  from  10  years  ago,  ajid 
there  s  a  substanti^il  increase.  We're  still  lopking  at  though  the 
maj^r (beneficiary  of  the  Federal  aid  programs  are  still  in  thateens! 
the  $20,00(1  income  r^i^ges,-  being  a  public  institution,  of  coum 
that  will  keep?  those  nxunfc^rs  down,  those  family  income  leVels 
down.  It's  not  absolutely ^pc^ible  for  a  family  to  have  a  family 
income  of  $50,000  to  have  eligibility  for  workstudy  but  that  )vould , 
be  far  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  We  too  would  be  dealing 
with,  in  west  central  Wiscorisin,  primarily  an.  agricultural  area 
lower  than  the  norm  as  far  as  recipient  income  levels. 

The  workstudy  program,  of  course,  provides  with  a  great  d^al  of 
benefits,  noL  only  to  the  student  to  meet  their  needs,  but  for  stu- 
dents to  gain  experience  in  their  i?rojected  vocational  areas  and  ob- 
viously the  eniployer  of  the  institution  or  ,  a  Nonprofit  employer 
gains  that  low-cost  services,  too.  ,  ^  ^ 

I  think,  above  all,  that  students^ gain  that  dignity  of  being  able  to 
work  and  earn  ^^g^^We've  talked  to  students  who  have  Ik^n  in 
college,  and  f^w  M^ray  that  their ''jjjpifsSS^ry  cc^ts  w^re  covered 
with  grants;.  some»^i^tn  are  still  paying  back  their 

educational  loarisVb'ut  al^c^t  every  single  one^that  did  have  a  job 
while  they're  working,  will  emphasize  that  tiiat  was  how  tiiey  got 
tlirough  college,  ^  - 

And  that  is  one  area  where  I- think  there's  just  a  continued  stress 
at  the  Federal  level  to  support  some  of  the  State  programs  that  we 
have— institutionally  funded'  programs  that  we  have-— is  really 
needed.  I  think  it's  unfortunate  vs^en  there's  a  high  level  of  unem- 
ployment for  our  young  Americans  today  that  want  to  go  on  to  col- 
lege. N 

I  saw  the  statistics  this  morning  in  tlie  St  Paul  paper  that  it  was 
46  percent  of  the  teenage  black  students  or  teenage  black  people  in 
tlie  country  are  unemployed.  U'hese  peojple  have  never  had  the  op- 
portunity of  working  at  all.  that  minimal  amount  of  experi- 
ence to  meet  educational  needs  in  a  work  ethic— that's  how  you  de- 
velop a  work  ethic  in  my  mind— and  you  know,  we're  dealing  with 
shotgun  approaches  here.  l4rge  amounts  of  money  to  meet  large 
amounts  of  needs  for  a  large  number  of  |^ople.  mit  I  think  that 
the  workstudy  program  has  been  one  oi  the— most  of  them  do 
work— but  that  has  been  the  king  pin  of  the  federal  aid  programs, 

Mr;  Simon.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  A  lot  of  discussion 
focuses  on  campus  based  programs.  Whether  we're  talking  college 
workstudy;  whether  we're  talkmg  the  SECXt's  or  cbmbining  those, 
et  cetera,  ought  there  be  any  changes  in  the  criteria  at  which  we 
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disseminate  those  funds  to  campus?  In  determining  which  camptis 
receives  it?  Any  of  you,  all  uf  you?  .  \ 

Mr-  KiNi^Hi,^e  indicated  in  th'fe  last  portion  of  njy  pr^enta- 
tion  the  fact  that  me  current ^rmula  that  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation u^,  thje  fair  share  versus  conditional  guaranty  factors, 
-we're  at  the  .  present  time  are  20-percent  below  that-fair  share. 
From  my  perspective,  al^lutely,  there  should  be  some  changes.  I 
\  ^  think  that  SEOG,  I  believe,  and  Fmu  not  an  authority  on  all  of  the 
technicalities  of  the.  distribution  mechanism,  bjit  for  example,  on 
SEGG,  it  centers  on  the  number  of  pfeople  in  secondary  education 
as  the  factijr  the  formula  determinant  dn  distribution  of  SECX5 
funds.  . 

Fm  glad  you?re  not  upset.  I  don't  believe  that  that  is  a  very  equd- 
table  way  of  using  and  developing  a  formula  for  distribution  of  . 
^       ♦those  particular  funds.  Some  .campuses  have  been  ,  in  the  NBSL 
business  for  many,  many  years,  have  a  large  amount  of  loans  into 
collection  process  and  thc^  certainly  don't  want  to  see  them  penal- 
ized^ yet,  possibly,  the  Federal  capital  contribution  could  be  low- 
■  ■  ^  ered  somewhat  to  Help  those  emerging  schools  and  developing  insti- 
tutions new  institutions.  .  * 
•*At  the  present  time,  I  would  ceHaiuly  encourage  some  kind  of  a 
minqr 'modification,  at  least  looking  at  that  fair  share  issue.^ 
'  .  Mn^iJuNG.  Congressman  Gundersoh^  T  think  that  this  has  been  a 
problem  for  a  long  time,  the  relationship  of  canjpus  based  aid  and 
V  other  aid;  On  one  hand,  Congress  n!^  encouraged  the  development 
of  a  State  and  Federal  partnership  but  with  nkjor  amounts  of 
money,  it  has  kept  the  d^livery  system  a  private  one  between  the 
institution  and  the  F^eral  Government. 

In^the  coming  years,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  some  very  hard 
I         choices^made  by  Stat^  and  States  are  still  putting  In  the  bulk  of 
the  money  in  support  of  iK)stsecondarv  education.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  a  wiser  move  to  allocate  dollars  to  States  within  some 
general  criteria  and  then  have  the  States,  through  their  political 
process,  award  the  dollars  to  the  institutions  to  insure  that  state- 
'    wide  educational  objectives  are  at  least  being  considered  in  the 
.  award  of  funds. 

Now,  again^  I  think  the  politics  in  doing  that  are  disastrous;  but, 
you  know,  I  nope  youll  pardon  a  bit  of  idealism.  , 

Mr.  GuNDi'iRSON.  One  of  the  things  Vd  like  you  ail  to  reflection 
and  tq  submit  to  us  is  some  suggestions  on  po^ible  reform  of  the 
whole  campils-based  program,  YouVe  generallv  moved  in  that  di- 
rection of  the  flexibility  that  you'd  like.  But  if  ybd'Il  look  at  the 
proposal,  Chairman  Simon's  proposal  or  the  administration's 
budget  recommendation,  they're  both  calling  for  major  changes  in 
the  campus-based  programs.  And  I  think  there's  a  signal  there^ 
that  something's  likely  to  happen  4in  this  area.  Any  input  you  have 
a3  to  how  best  to  move  in  that  direction  would  be  helpful. 

You,  Jim,  talked  a  little  bit  about  the  nonsubsidized  loan  pro- 
gram and  I'd  be  interested  from  ail  you're  perspectives  as  to 'exact- 
ly who  you  feel  "a  nonsubsidi2:ed  loan  program  oiight  to  be  targeted  .  ' 
to  and  under  what  eligibility  criteria. 

Mr,  Jung.  Well,  1  think  that  there's  clearly  a  need  for  a  non-sub- 
sidized  program  to  kick  in  after  the  $2,500  GSL  or  the  $3,000  GSL 
is  reached,  and  if  there  is  a  Federal  guarar:tee  a  supplementa^pro- ^ 
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cram  could  then  be  cranked  into  a  State  program  w^^re  some  su^ 
fS^could  be  provided,  either  some  kind  of  interest  subsidy  based 
on  n^,  or  something  like  that,  as  long  as  there's  a  Federal  guar-^ 
antee  a#  a  source  of  capital  and  «  source  ofc^flow.  . 

We  somehow  think  that  if  we-rrovi)^  $2,500  GSL  loan  orjg;;^""" 
GSL  loan,  we've  done  the  job.  A^d  wf  are  just  reaching  the  Pomt 
where  we  are  <inly  building  a  half  a  bridge  or  three^uarters  of  a 
bridge,  and  even  for  some,  sevenneighths  of  a  b^f^.^^^^^t^Sj 
eo  all  the  way.  And  it  would  seem  that  we'd  .all  be  better  off  if  we  d 
ftert  fSuslnl  on  building  our  programs  to  do  the  whok  . 
mmcing  postsecondary  education  foi-tiTl  citizens  And  I  thmk  a  sup-.  . 
SentoUc^  program  with  a  minimum  of  Federal  guaraiitees.  . 
and  FSa?subsidils  other  than  the  Federal  guarantee  would  be  . 

Andlfhink  the  nitional  association,  'nCHELP,  has  a  proposal  . 
that  I  would  urge  your  sefious  consideration  of.  _  _ 

Mr  GiWDERSON.  Any  other  comments  on  that?  All  right._  What 
about  this  question-.-and  Terry,  you  niay  want  to  comment  m  par- 
tSar-ought  the  student  financial  aid  program  be  for  afccess, 

""^M^^No^AN  I  definitely  think  it  should  be  foi*  both,  I  know  we 
^ha^  mar  student  whoxom^  to  Viterbd  initially  to  view  the 
cS^^  be  much  better  suited  at  a  sma  l  private  school 

SSf?hey  would  be  at  a  large  campus.  But  matly  tunes,  because  of 

'"one  SVxltli^'miy '^^^^^  are  tl*  Hmongs  that  we  have  in 
■  li^CroSf  now  Sy  of  them  have  problems  with  language  and 
>  ^th  cXi-S  ^d  would  truly  like  to  come  to  Viterbo  because  of  t^^ 

smallnei,  the  personal  nature  but  often  are  Jf^^^tltSent^  reX 
vprsitv  because  of  the  expense  and  many  of  those  students  reaiiy 
S%aS  ?o  get  into  iSavy  ^rrowing  because  of  the  extreme 


costs. 


Mr.  GuNDEKSON,  Do  ypu  have  some  of  those  enrolfed  at  Viterbo 
right  now? 

'       Ms.  Norman.  Yes.  .  J  * 

Ms  No~Yes"everal  more  coming  in  the  fail,.^nd-  I've 
talk^toTaTy  that  would  tniiy  like  to^^^^^^^ 
mum  Pell  maximum  tuition  grant,  and  perhaps  a  State  grant,  they 

^"Mr"^  JuK^  \  take  the  view  that  it's  for'  both  and  it  -must  be  for 
bo^  and  I  disa^e  with  those  of  my  colleagues  that  are  trying  >o  _ 
^  Se  thffinandf  aid  system  to  put  ^club  on  Pnvate  propri^ 
tary  schools  that  they^  are  perceiving  are  «P^^f  f  ^-^^ 
should  or  to  try  to  inh  bit  poor  peoples  from  attending  a  high  class 
ihool  I  think  the  financiiiaid  system  should  be  al^lutely  neu- 
??Sway.  in  tenns  of  institution^  choice,  as  it  should  be  neutral 

in  tenns  of  occiipational  choice.  «„«ot.r.Tr.f»Tit  and  Fed- 

And  that  it's  up  to  other  agencies  of  State  government  ana  rea 
'eral  Government  tTmake  educational  decisions.  If  a  State  does  not 
wait  an  inXtion  to^^^^^ 

institution  out  of  the  business  of  providing  education.  It  it  cnooses 
not  to  do  it  then  tha.  seams  to  be-we  just  say,  too  bad,  but  I  don  t 
?hLk  we  use  the  tfnancSl  aid  system  is  ^i  club  to  reduce  acce^.^ 
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If  access,  if  it  is  desirable  for  a  rich  kid  to  go  to  a  private  school, 
Jh?"  It  s  also  desirable  for  a  poor  kid  to  eo  to  a  private  school  and  I 
•  think  that  s  what  the  financial  aid  system  is  all  about; 

Mr.  KiNDSCHi,  I  might"  add  that  when  we  go  out  and  give  finan- 
cial aid  presentations,  we  ge;ierally  try  to  when  we  try  to  explain 
the  uniform  methodology  and  the- application  process-— which  isn't  - 
the  most  easy  task— but  we  try  to  indicate  to  the  students  that 
once  the  calculation  is  made  of  family  contribution,  that  that'is  the 
constant  and  the  difference  between  that'  and  the  costs  of  the  vari-  ' 
dus'institutions  is  the,  can  be  the  need  ai;d  that's  what  the  finan- 
cial aid  is  all  about.  That's  what  we  try  to  center  on.  / 

The  problem  is,  is  that  as  we  relay  that  informatidn,  it  looks 
good  hypothetically  on  a  nice-little -chart,  but  it  xeaJly  wnot  factu-  " 
,  al  because  those  students,  do  not  have  ijill  choice.  &cause  of  the 
restrictions  on  the  programs  totally,  whether  'it's  campus  based  be- 
.  cause  of  restrictions  on  the  Pell  grant,  add  obviously  the  restric- 
tions oil  ihe  loan  programs,  students  really  do  not  practically  have 
that  much  flexibility  unless  they  want  to  forego  substantial 
amounts  of  indebtedness  to  get  to  that  possibly  higher  cost  and 
therefore  for  a  needy  student,  a  more  restrictive  type  of  institution. 
^    1  certainly 'would  also  provide  my  su^jpojl.that  there  relUly  is  3t  " 
tvvofold  process,  not  only  access  for  the  needy  student  Ibut  also  the 
choice  to  go  where  they  feel  that  it's  more  appropriate  for  their 
educational  needs  to  be  met.       ,    '  ^ 

Mr.  GuNDKKSON.  Just  one  final  question,  and  very  briefly  if  you 
could,  in  your  response,  I  asked  this  question  yesterday  and  we  had 
some  very  interesting  responses  from  the  'financial  aid  directors,  ' 
and  I  d  like  to  ask.  you  the  same  question. 

We  always  talk  about  priorities,  what  programs  are  most  impor-\ 
tant  tjj  continue  increased  funding,  etcetera.  What  is  the  least  ef-  \ 
fective  of  Federal  student  financial  aid  programs  so  that  if  we  dis-  f 
,  continued  it,  you  wbuldn't  feel  all  that  bad?  ■  .  ,  ( 

Mr.  Simon.  Jugt  keep  in  mind  that  these  words  may  come  back  I 
^  to  haunt  you.  V 

Mr.  Jung.  I've  got  to  live  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  plead  the  fifth.  \ 
,     Ms.  Norman.  I  would  say,  if  I  sfteolutely  had  to  make  a  choice,  I  ^ 
would  say  that  the  national  Direct  Student  Loans  and  nursing  Stu- 
dent Loans.  We  definitely  can*^'  do  without  the  grant  programs,  for 
obvious  reasons,  and  the  college  workstudy  program  for  the  reasons 
Curt  has  cited,  and  otheH  as  well,  as  a  very  popular  and  a  very  " 
progi^ive  program.  I'd  like  to  see  funds  increased  in  timt  pro- 
gram significantly.    .  '  - 

Right  now,  we  tend  not  to  give  more  than  10  hours  a  week  to 
most  of  our  students  because  ot  the  funding  and  we'd  like  to  spread 
it  out.  Many  of  our  sftidents  could  work  45  or  20  hours  a  week  and 
would  rather  do  that  than  borrowing  $2500  6very  school  ydar,  so 
that  would  be  my  option,  if  I  had  to  make  a  choice. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Kurt?  '  ♦ 

Mr.  KiNBSCHi.  Well,  I  would  certainly  go  along  with  that,  the 
comment  that  Terry  mentioned,  I  think.  That  the  NDSL,  the  Fed^ , 
eral  capital  contribution  obviously  that's  a  very  small  part  of  the 
whole  appropriation  process,  as  we  all  know.  We  have  built  up— as 
•long  as  we  can  retain  our  collections,  we  would  certainly  be  able  to  - 
relend— \ise  those  funds  for  relending  purposes,  we  would  certainly 
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probably  take  tkat  particftlar  aitemative  too,  if  it  were  4own  to  an 
^  absolute  choice. 

Mr.  GuNDpRSON,  Thank  you  all  very  much.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
'Chairman.  * 

Mr.  Simon,  Thank  you  for  being  ^ere  with  your  testimony.' 
Next,  we  wi|J(  near  from  the  adult  student  ixt  higher  education 
panel,  Sarah  Harder  and  Robert  Powless, 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  have  another  request  that 
a  st44Jement  be  made  part^f  the  record  for  Ro^bert  Sorenson. 
Mi^.  Simon,  It  will  be  entered  in  the  record. 
[Letter  enclosing  statement  of  Robert     Sorensen  follows:]  . 
 ^.  ....     ,.  ,         -.      ..  -SxATi;  or. Wisconsin,   

^,     ♦  BOAilD  or  VOCATIOKAl,  TlM^HNlCAl,  AND  ADUtT  EpUCATION, 

^  .    Madison,  Wl  April  b\  im^ 

Hon.  Paul  Simon, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Poistsecondary  Education,  ComiQi^ttee  on  Education  afid 
Ixibor,  Hqim*  of  Hepre^ntativeSy  Cannon  House  Office  Building  Washingtort 
DC,  ,  ^ 

Dkak  Chaikman  Simon:  I  would  like  this  letter  entered  into  the  record  of  your 
Subcommittee.  Hearing  in  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin,  April  7l  1984,  In  general,  Jf  am  in 
support  of  your  bill  to  reauthori2e  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I  shall  confine  my 
brief  remarks  in  this  l^^^tter  to  the  Title  IV  pn^^ms.  In  puxjticular,  I  support  your 
'  efforts  of  the  past  several  :^ears  in  working^  to  eliminate  the  halfHK»t  rule  in  the 
PELL  program.  More  than  aYiy  other  single  factor,  thi&  Aile  unfairly  discriminates 
against  our  students  in  Wisconsin  schools  of  Vocational^  Technical  and  Adult  Educa* 
-  tion  (VTJAE),  a  two-year  public  poetsecondajry  system.  Although  the  average  coet^for 
a  single  student  living  away  from  home  and  attehding  a  VTAE  school  is  $4,500, 
under  the  half  cost  rule  a  student  who  qualified  for  maximum  benefit*^  in  the  Pell 
grant  program  would  receive  no  more  than  $1,300. 

With  regard  to  the  federal  student  loan  prc^ams,  I  Also  support  your  efforts  to 
consolidate  them.i^ 

The  proposed  allocation  formula  for  college  work-study  is  of  some  concern  to  n^e. 
Our  VTAE  students  generally  prefer  working  part-time,  and  we  are  chronically 
short  of  work-study  funds.  The  current  formula  tends  to  continue  to  reward  schools 
that  were  in  the  campus  based  prc^ams  early,  and  which  consequently  now  receive 
proportionately  more  funds.  The  propo«*ed  reauthorization  tnetJ^ologjr.  would  not 
entirely  resolve  this  problem,  I  believe.  Removal  of  the  half-cost  provision  will  in- 
crea^'  our  students'  PELL  grants  and  as  a  consequence  wo*ild  increase  our  alloca-  - 
tion  for  work -study.  If  that  occurs,  then  our  students  should  receive  a  fairer  propor- 
tionate share,  but  these  changes  alone  will  not  fully  redress  the  inequitable  distribu- 
tion  of  coUege  work-study  funds.,*  '  , 

Finally,  since lolir  schools  receive  ver>'  little  under  the  N.D.S.L.,  S.E.O.G.  and 
S.SJ.G.  progrijm)currently,  the  consolidation  to  a  block  grant  would  not  significant- 
ly affect  us.    /"^  '  * 

May  I  closel  by  expressing  my  gratitude  to  you  for  your  very  excellent  work  in 
providing  "a  better  and  more  txiuitable  student  financial  aiS' program  to  alt  students; 
I  sincerely  hope  tliat  you  will  be  able  to  continue  this  much  needed  assistance  in  the 
future,  '     *  . 

Sincerely, 

RORKHT  P.  SORKNSEN,  Ph.D., 

Slate  Director. 

Mi\  Simon.  Sarah  Harder  is  special  assistant  to  the  vice  chancel- 
lor for  educational  dpportunity  here  at  Eau  Claire,  and  let  me  add 
that  if  there  are  any  two  words  that  we  hear  from  Steve  Gunder- 
son  more  than  any  others,  it's  the  nontraditional  student^  so  I 
assume  we  will  may  be  hearing  aboi^t  the  nontraditional  student 
from  the  group  that's  up  here.  Ms.  Harder? 
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STATEMENT  OF  ^ARAH  J.  fiARDER,  SPECIAL  ASSISTAM-  TO  THE 
VICE  CHANCELLOR  FOR  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  PATRigrA  A.  QUINN,  ADULT  OPPORTUNITY  CO-  , 
ORDINATOR,  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EAU  CLAIRE    ,  ) 

Ms.  Hakder,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Ghairman,  I  appreciate  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  testify,  not  only  in  terms  of  my  present'  relationship  with 
the  university,  but  because  long  before  it  became  the  fashionable 
thing  to  do,  in  1961, 1  returned  to  school  as  a  single  parent  of  two 
preschool  children  and  managed  therefore,  I  think,  to  speak  for 
myself  and  my  family  of  two  children,  I  would  not  otherwise  have 
had,  and  I -hope  I've  made  some^kind  of  contribution  which  war- 
rants the  kind  of  opportunities  given  me. 

The  large  influx  of  older  than  tradltionaljtudents  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  of  course  began  in  the  ISTO's  and  has  expanded 
in  the  1980's  and  we  expect  it  to  go  on  in  the  1990's.  It's  really  a 
respijgise  not  only  to  changed  in  individual  circumstances  such  as^in 
my  own  case,  butalso  changes  in  the  natvlre  of  tne  American  econ- 
omy. ^  ^  , 

We've  §een  the  s^ervices  sector  emerge  as  a  major  support  of  the 
Americjin  economy  and  the  concurrent  leveling  otT  of  the  growth  in 
the  smokestack  industries.  And  we  certain  anticipate  increasing^ 
use  of  technology  in  production  for  which  the  offshore  phenomenon 
of  exporting  jraw  materials  for  production  and  assembly  in  Third 
World  countries  and  all  of  these  have  resulted  in  the  need  for 
American  workers  to  retain  and/or  expand  their  educational  back- 
ground. ^  , 

Many  of  the  areas  of  future  job  growth  lie  in  white  collar  level 
technological  fields  which  simply  require  p(^tsecondary  training  as 
an  entry  requirement,  .  ^  ^ 

The  Wisconsin  Department  of  lAdustry  and  Labor  in  Human  Re- 
lations has  projected,  in  addition,  that  by  1990,  in  Wisconsin,  the 
niimher  of  jobs  will  likely  exceed  the  national  gtewth  in  the  labor 
forc»^ow  that  means  it's  going  to  be  in  our  State  and  In  our  na- 
tional best  interest  to  train  and  utilize  a  pew  potential  of  skilled 
labor  pool  which  the  return  itself  can  be  felt. 

Addressing  at  the  same  time  both  public  needs  and  individual  op- 
portunity, makes  very  good  senge.  Matching  the  labor  force  with 
underutilized  talent  pools  is  a  gold  policy.  It's  a  good  public  policy 
that  we  followed,  when  the  veterans  returned  from  both  World 
War  n  and  Korea,  and  in  that  instance, 'an  issue  of  fairness  was 
involved  as  well,  . 

They  felt  that  as  a  complement — or  as  compensations—for  a  con- 
>tribution  in  special  time  of  need  to  the  Nation,  the  individual  op- 
portunity, a  new  opportunity  to  participate  that  was  going  to  be  an 
important  payback.  . 

Of  course,  it  turned  out  to  be  a  remarkably  good  public  policy,  as 
many  of  those  veterans  moved  toward  individual  and  national 
prominence. 

I  would  make  the  point  that,  at  this  particular  time  in  our  econo- 
my an4  our  society,  we  have  another  underutilized  gegment,  'par- 
ticularly of  women,  women  who,  at  this  point,  represent  78  percent 
of  this  nation's"  poor.  Women  who  in  many  instances  began  an  edu- 
cation in  the  1970's  or  in  the  1960'8,  interrupted  that  education,  did 
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not  finish  it,  opted  out  for  following  other  of  society's  messages, 
and  have  discovered  heartily,  lately,  that  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, circumstances  change  and  they  find  out  they  are  now  sole' 
breadwinners  for  themselves  and  their  children,  there  are  now,  / 
right  now  in  America,  over  4  million  displaced  homemakers.  And 
very  clearly,  for  many  of  these  women,  tnat  one  single  version  of 
.  the  Ameriifan  dream  did  not  follow.,  through;  on  the  other  hand, 
there  are  many  other  versions  of  the  American  dream,  American 
opportunities  that  §till  offer  great  j^romise. 

And  particularly 'for  these  women,  this  is  a  very  good  public 
^  policy  move.  With  regard  to  title  I,  I  am  going  to  respond  to  two 
proposals;  one  just  divulged  by  this  subcommittee  and  another  pre- 
sented by  Representative  Gunderson, 

Now,^  we  received  only  recently  a  draft  which  may  or  mav  not  be 
the  most  current  but  reducei,  to  the  significant  differences  between 
the  two  proposals  which  are  now  in  Congress.  A  mi^or  difference 
^  lies  in  the  means  proposed  for' developing  and  delivering  postsec- 
ondary  opportunities  to  underprivil^ed  adult  learners.         •  ^ 

The  subcommittee  proposal,  as  I  see  it,* provides  4i  State  grant  for 
posfcsecondary  education  planning,  educational  information  systems 
and  adult  continuing  education. 

The  Gundetson  proposal  provides  for  a  direct  grant  to  institu- 
tions as  individual  requests  for  them,  for  programs  designed  to  im- 
prove adult  educational  systems  for  a  variety  of  support  services 
"  for  adult  learners.  There's  no,  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  proposed 
Gunderson' delivery  system  will  reap  greater  immediate  and  long- 
term  benefits  for  the  target  population.  And  thus,  I  believe,  that 
direct  institutional  grants  is  a  far  wi^r  investment  of  Federal 
»  funds, 

Tve  served  on  UW  system  planning  task  forces  in  a  number  of 
areas  of  areas  over  the  past  decade,  and  Fve  watch^  with  some 
frustration,  this  State  1203  delivery  system,  one  project  which  was  . 
doomed  to  failure  because  they  created  an  extrainstitutional  struc- 
ture, ^a  new'  hierarchy  which  waa  ineffeptual  while  operating  .  and 
which  withered  as  soon  as  the  funding  died,  FurtKer,  the  programs 
'left  no  lasting  change  in  the  educational  institutions  which*  out- 
lived them  and  outwaited  futile  external  efforts  to  make  any  . 
change.  ,  ,  ^ 

Representative  Gunderson's  proposal  takes  the  very  successfj^l 
model  of  the  special  services  project  in  title  JV  of  the  act,  and  ac- 
-  kwwiedges  that,  in  order  to  expand  services  tp  imderserviced  pop- 
ulations, our  existing  institutions  and  programs  must  itJange.  And 
the  most,  direct  way  to  encourage  that  change  is  by  direct  force  in 
the  institutional  programs  which  will  generate  i^iternally  the  Jdnds 
of  change  whic^  will  meet.these  accesses. 

One  modification  that  I  would  urge  in  both  propc^als  is  in  the', 
flat  3-year  limitation  on  grants.  What  makes  much  more  sen^' 
fr^m  both  an  institutional  and  a  public  policy  standpoing  is  'to  re- 
'  '  quire  from  the  onset,  an  institutitional  match  for  funding,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  institutional  commitment,:»all  grow  as  the 
project  develops.  Flat  3-year  limits-^on  apything  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  cutting  off  the  life  line  for  healthy  infant  ijrograms. 

Incremental  increases  in  an  institution's  support  will  demon- 
strate an  increasing  institutionali2ation  of  a  program,  and  will  also 
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allow  the  flexibility  to  sustain,  where  lippropriate,  outside  support 
in  order  to  assure  that  the  programs  will  remain  viable  and  ongo- 
ing beyond  the  funding  period.  '  * 

The  Gunderson  prop<^  specifies  prograni  areas  which  our  expe- 
rience demonstrate  are  critical  for  expanding  opportunities  for 
adult  students;  I  wQii't  list  <hem  but  I  think  each  of  those  six  areas 
is  perfectly  critical. 

ni  make  two  observations  about  the  Gunderson  title  I  proposal; 
b9th  are  aimed  at  making  that  proposal  more  successful  by  practi- 
cal recognition  of  the  complexity  of  the  lives  in  the  worlds  we  oper- 
ate in.  First,  returning  adult  students  would  clearly  benefit  im- 
mensely from  the  increased  flexibility  and  higher  education  pro-/ 
grams,  which  that  proposal  would  encour^e.  But  there  are  man^ 
other  traditional  aged  students,  traditional  aged  students  who  do^^tr 
-fit  at  all  our  18-  to  21-year-old  stereotypes  about  what  a  stud^nt^'is, 
who  would  also  be  served  by  these  programs'. 

The  program,  therefore,  should  target  but  not  exclude  it  ^ould 
not  be  so  rigid  as  to  exclude  underserved  poRulations,  othea^  ones, 
who  might  now  be  denied  access  because  of  work  or  famiiy/respo'n- 
siBilities,  or  distance  or  scheduling  or  financial  resources''or  ail  of 
tho^  other,  things  that  adult  studeijts  are  particularly  .subject  to. 

Second,  I  think 'tjiere  is  a  need  to  recc^nize  that  to. 'iassist  some 
high  need  adult  students  over  the  reentry  bridge  may  require,  ini- 
^tiallj;,  a  very  high  level  of  suppoii  services  iroin  both  inside  -and 
outfflde  the  educational  institution,  / 

For  instance,  during  their  return  to  school,  some  adult  students 
may  need  not  only  the  assistance  of  a  special  service  project  with 
its  academic  programs  and  a  child  care  centec  and  a  workstudy  job, 
but  also  AFDC,  low-income  housing  and  energy  assistance  and  food 
stamps.  In  our  experience,  this  high  need  period  is  not  only  short' 
term,  it  is' amply  repaid  upoi^  graduation  as  adult  students  much' 
more  quickly  than, the  norm  become  rapid  participants  and  contrib- 
utors in  our  society. 

But  conversely,  another  situation  might. say  that  for  a  given 
adult  student,  it  might  be  in  their  at^Iute  best  interest  to  begin 
their  reentiy  at  levels  less  than  half  time  and  therefore  that  less 
than  half  time  financial  aid  package  that's  being  propped  is  veiy . 
encouraging  to  us.  It's  important  to  provide,  in  other  words,  both 
the  necessary  flexibility  and  incentives  for  students  to  sustain  the 
extraordinary  efforts  that  are  required  over  the  short  terra  for 
^hera  to  juggle  multiple  roles.  It  makes  no  sense  to  punitively . 
reduce  one  service,  or  support,  when  another  become?  available. 

And  yet,  regretably,  that  often  happens.  And  this  is  the  reason 
that  we  support  under  title  IV  for  instance,  that  the  program  eligi- 
bility should  compute  projected  as  weU  as  p^t  and  current  income. 
It's  often  at  the  point  of  severe  financial  reversal  that  reentry  is 
sought.  And  the  uhresponsiven^,of  current  calculations  makes  us, 
as  institutions,  appear  unresponsive  and,  in  some  cases,  simply  dis- 
courages or  eliminates  reentry.  And  this  is  also  why  SEOG  is  so 
important  to  us  as  an  institution  in  responding  to  special  adult  stu- 
dent needs. 

In  conclusion,  I'll  emphasize  that  the  good  public  policy  that's 
implicit  in  title  I-,  as  proposed,  and  especially  in  the  Gundersqji 
complement,  what  I  would  see  as  a  sul^titute  for  the  subcommit- 
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tee's  new  part  A,  his  proposal  encourages  further  collaborative  ef4 
forta  between  edui^ational  institutions  and  Government  and  private 
industry.  But  initiatives  l^lt  from  the  ground  up,  and  that's  so  im- 
portant, at  the  local  and  regional  level,  where  the  likelihood  for 
sustained  impact  remains.,       ^  ^  • 

Thet*e  Ifnks  and  contacts  will^pay  off  for  adult  students  also,  by  ; 
building  roads  to  new  job  jplacemehts  when  they  graduate,  but  this  / 
title  I  complement  also  builds  from  the. -ground  up,  a  prod^tiv% 
interdependence  of  Government,  business  and  higher  education, 
one  which  is  absolutely  critical  to  our  Nation  s  working  fujture*  ^ 

[Prepared  sthtement  of  Sarah  J.  Ilarder  follows:] 

Pkkpaked  Statement  of  Sarah  J.  Hakdi^r,  Spkc!ial  Assistant  to  thk  Vic%  Chan- 

CKLU)K  FOK  EuUCATlONAt  OpFORTOMTY,  AND  PATRICIA  A.  QUJNN,  AOULT  OPI'ORTU- 

.  NiTY  Ck)ORpmATOK,  Univkksity  OF  Wisconsin-Eau  Clairk  ^ 

ADULT  JSTUDKNTS:  THKIK  PH£SJ&NCK  IN  COLLjSGK,  THUB  IMPACT  ON  THE  KOpNOMY 

The  TOjjt-s€Condary  institptiuns  of  education  in  the  United  States  have  witnesiied  <^ 
and  wilicontinue  to  witn&s  the  growth,  numerically  and  percentagewise,  on  noit- 
traditional  studentij  (women,  minorities,  older  studenti^  etc)  among  their  overall 
popuIatiqjiL  By  th^  year  2000,  according  to  Carnc0e  Council  projections,  50  percent 
of  all  unfli^raduate  student^j  in  the  United  States  will  be  aged  22  and  older,  and  52 
percent*of  all  undergraduate  students  will  be  women,*  The  traditional  college-bound 
groufx  of  year  oI4b  will,  by  the  same  time,  have  declined  by  23  percent-^  Al- 

ready more  than  one-third  of  all  college  students  are  at  least  25  years  old^^  and  now 
for  tlie  fivst  time  since  the  second  World  War  women  outnumber  men  in  college  in 
both  the  traditional  age  bracket  and  (especiajly)  in  the  older  student  group.'* 

The  influx  of  large  numbers  df  older  tKan  trBditional  aged  sJtudents  to  institutions 
of  higher  education  throughout  the  70's  and  into  £Be  SO's  and  90'$  is  a  resik>nse  to 
the  1:hanging  nature  of  the  American  economy.  Factors  such  as  the  emergence  of 
the  service  sector  as  a  major  support  of  the  American  economy  and  concurrent  lev- 
eUng-out  of  the  growth  i?f  the  ''smokestack*^  industries,  the  increasing  use  of  robot- 
ics and  other  technoligicai  systems  in  production  of  goods,  and  the  ''oiTshore  phe- 
nomenon" of  exporting  raw  materials  for  production  and  assembb^  in  a  Thrid  World 
countriy  have  all  resulted  in  the  need  for  many  American  workers  to  retrain  and/or 
expand  their  educational  background-  Many  areas  of  job  growth  lie  at  the  white 
collar  ifevel  or  in , technological  fields,  both  areas  tliat  require  postHsacondary  train- 
ing as  an  enti-y  requirement!^  Short-tenn  training  programs  for  workers  cannot 
produce  the  long-term  benefits  of  economic  stability, , broadened  tax  base,  and  in- 
creased purchasing  |X)wer  of  consumers. 

The  correlation  between  a  go<x5  education  and  a  gocki  job  is  one  of  which  women 
have  become  particularly  aware  as  they  have  entered  the  work  force  in  IntTeasingly 
larger  numbers  since  the  70's,  Women's  participation  in  the  work  for<^  is  anticipat- 
led  to  greatly  increase  throughout  the  SO's;  among  women  25-^54,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  I^bor  estimates  that  66  to  over  70  percent  will  be  working  outside  the 
home,*  and  i>s  general  the  average  American  woman,  whether  single  or  married, 
will  work  more  than  M  years  of  her  life.^  Despite  increases  in  their  participation  in 
the  labor  force,' full^ime  women  workers  earn  approximately  60  percent  of  what 
men  earn.  The  gap  is  attributable  in  part  to  occupational  segregation— in  sljort, 


^  Cartit>gie  C^iincil  on  Policy  States  in  Higher  Education,  '*Thrve  Thou^fsd  Futurts:  The  Next 
Tu^nty  Ycanf  for  Higher  Ediwahsu  "  Job»ey-S*u^  Publisher*,  1980,  p,  .S4. 
»  fbi'd,  pp.  at  42,  43. 

'^"Manpower  CommenUJ,"  vol.  17,  na  8  (October,  1980),  p  26.  , ,  ,    ,  « 

*  "Equal  Opportunity  in  Higher  Education,"  (September  8,  1980),  p  5;  bchool  U.  E  D«par^ 
ment  of  Commerce,  Bureau  of  th*»  Census,  Series  F-20,       355  (August  1»80),  ^ 

«See  chart  "IniiuHtries-^roiected  to  Show  Largest  Intreasea  in  Number  of  Jobs,  197^-19yy 
Bureau  of  Ubor  Statistics,  "Employment  Proj^tions  for  th^j  1980^8''  U.  S.  DeparUneat  of  Labdr 
Bulietin  2030  (1979),  pp  32-3:3.  ^        .     .  ^     ,  Tt 

«  "The  Employment  of  Women:  Oeiwral  DiagTioei*  of  DevelopmenU  and  Ia*u^  U.S.  Depart- 
mi?nt  of  I^bor,  ^Vomen's  Bureau  (April  1980).  p.  4.  ,    ^.    ,      ,  „  ,  m 

MaqueUne  t  Fleming  and  Linda  M,  Milane,  "Help  for  the  Dusplaced  Hoaiemakers,  Florida 
Vocational  Journal  (April  1980),  pp  17-19.  The  average  male  can  expect  to  work  for  41  years, 
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women  work  m  lower  paying  xohp.^  consequently,  their  access  to  higher  w^e  occu^ 
jwtions  IS  in  ^i>art  dependent  upon  increasing  th<3ir  accesis  to  post^ondary*  institu- 
tfons  or  education.  This  formula  involves  good  public  policy  implications  as  it"  rein- 
iorcj  women  capacity  to  support  themseives  and  their  families  and  maintain  it 
standard  ot  hving.  In  the  United  States  nealy  two-thirds  of  al>  working  women  are 
sjmgie,  widowed,  divorced  or  separated,  or  have  husUands  who^arn  under  $10,000  a 
year.-  strengthening  the  eann ng  power  of  women  by  increasing  their  access  to  col- 
leges and  universities  will  have, many  long-range  public  benefits  including  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  num^>r  of  mdividuals  receiving  pubi^  assistance  and  an  increase  in  the 
^  number  of  contributing  taxpayers. 

IX^ITUTIONAL  KKiSFONSE  TO  ADULT  STUDfiNTls'  SPKCIAL  N^JCDS- 

"'S  "1  the  1950*s  colleges  and  universitiefi  in  the  United  States  witnessed 
'  Sli!!  tS^^p  f  ^"""^^  '^'''^^J^A  ^l^^^  traditional  age  students  to  their 
wlw^  '^TJ'^  adult  students  consisted  by  and  large  of  veterans  of  the 
second  World  War  and  Korean  War.  men  whoee  education  had  been  interrupted  by 
their  terni  ot  service,  and  many  who  needed  to  combine  th^V^P^etion  of  their  edu- 
cation with  job  and  family  respciisibilities.  Special  fmanciaKaid- was  provided  by  the 
government  to  encourage  this  dooI  of  talented  potential Ttudents  to  i^turn;  at  the- 

♦  mstitutionai  level,  many  colleges  and  univensities  initiated  evenihg  divisions  in 
.  which  working  students  could  complete  degree  pn^ams  on  a  part-time  basis  and  at 

hours  that  complemented  their  work  schedules.  '  ^ . 

This  initial  combination  of  institutional  and  federal  supjx)rt  for  veterans  proved" 
successful  and  beneficial  for  American  society.  Institutions  of  post-secondaiy  educa- 
tion and  the  federal  governnient  now  face  a  different  group  of  adult  learners  who 
need  increased  access  to  higher  education.  No  Ims  a  talent  pool  than  the  veterans  of 
the  oOs.  the  current  adult  students  haye  somewhat  different  needs  from  the  former 
^  group,  and  though  the  institutional  struct^ires  such  as  evening  divisions  continue  to 
serve  some  older  students  (m  those  univensitiaj  wher^  they  exist),  many  barriers 
still  «ist  for  them  in  a  system  desired  for  and^ocused  on  youijg,  single,  w*iite,  and 
1  martially  dependent  students.  ' 

Throughout  the  JO's  and  into  the  80's,  a  variet;y  of  programs  created  under  the 
Signer  i^xlucation  Act^and  designed  to  increase  admission  and  ret^ntioti  of  minority 
and  other  non^raditionai  students  to*¥tost-secondaiy  institutions  have  benefitted 
adult  students  as  well,  Special  Services  projects  (Title  IV,  Part  A,  Subpart  4)  that 
provide  programj^  m  academic  skills,  tutoring,  and  compensatory  cbursework  in 
mathematics,  reading,  composition,  ^nd  the  natural  scKlhces  have  provided  adults 
the  opportunity  to  acquir(?  the  basic  skills  for  college  entrance.  Many  adults  when 
they  aU^nded  high  school  never  held  the  expectation  of  attending*college  and  conse- 
quently their  high  school  backgrounds  lacked  the  nec^sary  foundation  for  college 
work  Other  adul^  who  had  pursued  academic  programs  in  high  school  or  who  had 
actually  atU>nded  college  for  some  semesters  may  have  been  out  of  school  for  ten  or 
htteen  years  before  returning  to  the  academic  environment.  The  prc^ams  of  special 
semce  projects  have  served  these  indiinduals  as  well,  especially  in  areas  of  mathe- 
matics  and  natural  sczencef  Returning  women  in  particular  demonstrate  insufficient 
prepanijtion  m  mathematics  and  th*^  natural  sciences,  while  these  subjecti?  form 

•  keys  to  so  many  promising  career  fields. 

>a.Tl^^rK^,^^^^'^"  of  student  financial  assistance  under  the  Higher  Education  Act 
(iitle  IV)  has  piwded  adult  as  well  as  traditional  agettstudents  the  opportunity  to 
attend  college,  however,  the  Supplemental  Education  Opportunity  Grant  prograiJi 
(P-art  A,  iHi{>part  2>  has  proven  especially  important  for  oldt?r  than  tradifional  aged 
^  students.  Adult  students  frequently  have  higher  financial  need  than  their  youuger^ 
counterparts,  TItey  are  usually  financially  independent;of  their  parents,  may  liave 
dept»ndents  of  their  own,  and  reside  off  campus.  These  supplemental  funds  to  the 
basic  Pell  Grant  award  help  to  meet  adult  students'  greater  financial  need:  their 
distnbution  by  the  financial  aid  office  of  the  post^secondary  institution  also  allows 
for  a  niore  effective  determination  of  iiidividuaj  need  and  a  more  rapid  disburse- 
ment of  funds,  .  ^ 

The  College  Work  Study  Prc^am  (Title  IV,  Part  C)  as  well  has  proven  beneficial 
to  many  adult  students  who,  facing  a  late  entry  into  the  workforce,  desire  to  avoid 

y^Women  in  the  Uibor  Forci?:  Some  Now  Data  Seria*/'  Report  #575,  U.S.  Departitient  of 
o       Jiir^^^i^/  ^^iis^^cs,  1979,  p.  3;  '^Sneaik  Preview:  1380  Census,"  Working  Woman 

19S0)^^7^*"  Barriers  to  Kcunomic  Pk^ufllity/'  Women  Employed  Institute  (CThic^go, 
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the  acctmiulation  qf  a  large  debt  in  student  loans.  Employment  at  the  educational 
institution  it^if  provides  them  with  working  hours. tJbat  are  compatiye  with  their 
course  schedules,  a  boon  to  individuals  who  usually  must  integi-ate  domestic,  worif, 
and  academic  responsibilities.  Work  study  positions  also  reduce  the  time  loss- and 
transportation  expense®  that  off-cainpixs  jobs  would  entail. 

The  availability  of  the  various  forms  of  financial  to  part-time  students  has'prCven 
beneficial  to  adult  students,  many  of  whom  find  it  impossible  to  carry  twelve  or 
more  credits  while  working  and/or  managing  a  home/ 

The  Education  Outreach  Programs  (Title  I,  Part  B)  and  the  Fund  for  the  ImprSve- 
ment  of  Postsecondary  Education  (Title  X,  Part  A)  faotK  provided  graijts  for  projects 
that'demonstrated  innovative  or  alternative  approaches  to  pcstHsecondary  education 
that  met  the  learHing  needs  of  underseryed  adults.  Under  such  grants,  uistitutions 
created  Coun^Ung  centers  that  recruited  Ipeturning  woipen  and  men,  addressed 
adult  students'  more  complex  educational  backgromids  fay  developing  various  mech- 
.  ahisms  to  evaluate  prior  learning,  and  created  innovative  sbnictures  to  deli^r  aca- 
demic cpursework  to  students  living  at  a  significant  distance  from  a  cample  or  to 
whose  job  schedule  prevented  them  from  participating  in  traditional  semester  or 
quarter-based  courses.  Finally,  many  institutions  could  *begiu  to  support  campus- 
based  child  care  facilities  that  alsoWrve  students  with  young  children,  a  particular 
^    ne^  of  many  returning  women,  especially  heads  of  households,  who  othenvise 
wo4jd  have  had  to  delay  their  reentry  until  all  their  children  were  in  school. 
/  ' 

RKAUTHOKXZATJON  OT  THE  KIGIIKB  KPUCATION  ACT 

The  reauthorization  o#  the  Higher  Education  Act  provider  ^  an  opportunity  to 
assess  areas  in  which  various  features  of  the  1905  law  can  be  extended,  expanded  or 
changed  in  line  with  current  and  projected  deinc^aphic  features  of  the  United 
States  student  population  at  postsecondary  institutions.  A  series  of  recommeiSa- 
tions  follows,  some  which  reinforce  proposed  amendments  of  t^e  Congressional  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education  chaired  by  Paul  Simon,^^  and  others  which 
,  respond  to  a  bill  to  amend  Title  I  jof  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  drafted  by 
Rep^sdntative  Steve  Gunderson,  also  a  member  of  the  Subcxumnittee  on  Post-sec- 
ondary Education.  ^  ^  Still  others  represent  my  own  sugg^lons. 
> 

(A)  TSrVlZ  I,  PAKT  A  ' 

\    The  Subcommittee  @n  Postsecondary  EducMion  has  recommended  a  /«iesign  of 

'Title  I,  Part  A,  sui^ituting  the  authqrization  of  Education  Outreach  Pri^ams  for 
the  never  funded  Commission  on  National  Development  in  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion.^^ The  Education  Outreach  Programs  would  authorize  state  grants  in  three 
areas:  granfe  for  '^comprehensive  statewide  planning  for  postfeecondary  education/ 
'  for  the  provision  of  educational  informiution' for  both  traditional  and  no^i-traditio^al 
learners,  and  to  carry  but  adult  continuing  ^education  programs.  The  discretionary 
grant  program  provides  grants  for  projects  designed  to  demonstrate  the  effective- 
ness 0?  alternative  approach^  to  postsecondaiy  education  that  meet  the  learning 
needs  of  undofserved  adults.*'  Representative  Gunderson's  amendment  to  this  Hk- 
tion  would  substitute  Special  Jiistitutional  Assistaiice  to  Improve  Outreach  for  the 
Commission  on  National  Development  in  Postsecondary  Eduo^tiori.  The  former  em~ 
phasizes  the  need  to  ''assist  eligioie  postsecondary  4nstitutions  to  establish  prc^ams 
to  enhance  the  edtjcatiohal  oppportunities  available  to  adult  learners."  It  pro- 
vides six  specific  foci  for  states*  discretionary  grants.  These  include  (1)  collaboration 

.of  j)ostsecondury.  institutions  with  government,,  private  industry  and  other  iusiitu- 
tions  of  higher  education  in  currculum  and  program  development  so  that  education 
for  adults  may  be  responsive  to  current  employment  and  economic  conditions,  (2) 
improving  adult  students'  temporal  and  geographical  access  to  aC3»dJ?mic  programs, 
(3)  developing  off-campus  centers  of  learning,  (4)  development  and  operation  of  day 

'  care  facilities,  (5)  improvement  and -development  of  counseling  for  adult  learners, 
and  (G)  training  university  personnel  to  better  serve  adult  leairsers.^* 


My  remarks  refer  to  the  Januaiy  19,  19^  document  of  the  SubcoimKiittee  on  Foetaecondary 
Education  that  sumniaraes  Uiat  committee's  recomntendation*  for  amending  th«  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  of  \ 

^  *  Mv  remarks  rAbr  to  a  March  26  Discussion  Draft  of  Representative  Gundenwn's  Bill  to 
Amencf  Title  I  of  the  Higher  Jilducation  Act. 

^Subcommittee  on  PogtsAondsry*  Educatioii,  p.  2. 
»»lbid,  p;l.      '  . 
^  *  Gunderson.  p.  8, 
Gunderson,  p,  6.  .  ^  ^ 
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The  Gunderson  proposal  correctly  specifies  areas  of  particular  need  for  develop^ 
ment  and  ext<?nsion  of  services  to  adults.  The  areas  he  outlines  also  serve  many  tra- ' 
ditionai  aged  studentii  with  non-traditional  circumstances.  Thus,  it  is  recommended 
that  his  proposal  amend  and  not  substitute  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Po«tsecondary 
ivaucation  s  proposal.         -  *  ^ 

^ubcomniitt4je  on  Ppstsecondaiy  Education's  proposal  and  the  one  spon- 
sored by  li^resentative  Gunderson  recommend  discretionary  grants  to  institutions 
tor  pprrods  not  to  .exceed  three  years  after  which  institutions- are  expects  to  assume 
the  tull  cost  of  operations  and  staffing  such  projects.  ^»  This  three-year  eliiribilitv 
limit  severely  restricts  the  capacity  of  some  institutions  which  do  not  already  have  a 
strojjj^  basis  of  prc^rams  for  adults  from  developing  such.  Many  institutions  that 
serve  small  city  and  rural  areas,  for  example^  have  not  developed  pn^ams  for 
adu  t  students  as  rapidly  as  urban  universities.  The  adult  students  and  ^ospective 
adult  recruits  frequently  do  not  have  the  skme  kfnd  of  gec^aphic  mobility  as  their 
younger  colleapes.  Jobs  ^d  family*decrease  their  ^ility  to  travel  or  move  to  an 
•  institution  with  services  to  adujts,  and  the  smaller  institutions  which  are  located  in 
more  immediate  proximity  cannot  afford  to  take  on  a  wholesale  adult  pn^am  after 
only  three  :?ears  of  development.  An  extension  or  possibility  to  extend  this  three- 
year  limit  for  such  institutions  would  increase  ac<^  to  adults  in  traditionally  un- 
derserved  regions.  * 

Representative  Gunderson^s  emphasis  on  the  establishment  of  Collaborative  ef- 
tprts  between  the  institution  and  government,  private  industry,  or  other  higher  edu^ 
^  cationai  institution  is  especially  appropriate  for^dult  ^udents  who  are  displaced 
homemakers,  Mnempioyed-  or  displaced  workers.T:fforts  should  be  made  to  amend 
the  areas  of  categorical  exclusion  of  students  from  services  and  support  systems  out- 
side  the  educational  institutions.  For  example,  duringHhe  period  of  their  return  to 
school  many  adult  students  need,  for  a  short  term  period,  a  high  level  of  support^ 
from  public  agencies  such  as  AFDC  and  vocational  Rehabilitation,  and  social  serv- 
ices such  as  outside  child  ,  care,  energy  assistance,  food  stamps,  and  low  income  hous- 
ing. This  short  term  period  of  high  need  creates  a  formidable  barrier  to  adu-lts'  re- 
entry since  many^prt^ams  and  services,  such  as  those  of  Title  20,  exclude  students 
In  addition,  receipt  of  student  financial  aid  may  further  reduce  instead  of  suppi& 
ment  what  eligibility  for  outside  support  services  remain.  Matching  these  extramu- 

'^i^  ^B^^^^^-^^       support  during  adult  students  short  term 

period  of>igh  need  at  reentry,  instead  of  keeping  them  mutually  exclusive,  is  a 
good  inv&tment  of  public  funds  and  service  as  it  both  maximizes  adult  students^ 
potential  to  avoid  future  reliance  on  public  assistance,  and  enhances  their  rapid 
entry  into  better  paying  pofiitions  in  the  labor  force.  A  large  percentage  of  adult  stu- 
dents have  already  completed  some  college  when  tiiey  return  and,  consequently  the 
period  of  high  level  of  support  would  be  signific^tly  shorter  than  the  usual  four 
years  associated  with  undergraduate  d^free  completion. 

'J'he  Subcommittee  on  Postsecond^ry  Education  recommended  four  parts  to  Title^ 
One  instead  of  the  previous  two.  The  first,  Part  A,  has  been  discussed  above  The 
remaining  Parts  B,  C  and  D  represent  changes  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1%5 
and  address  respectively  Literacy  Training,  Educational  Programs  for  Correctional 
facilities,  and  Veteran  s  Cost  of  Instruction  iProgram.^^  Representative  Gunderson's 
proposal  includes  three  parts  to  TitU  I,  Special  Institutional  Assistance  to  Improve 
Outreach  <Part  Special  Assistance  for  Off-Campus  Pr<^ms  (Part  B),  and  Re- 
search, Demonstration,  Training,  and  Dissemination  (Part  C),"'* 
«r?^i^^  proposals  have  a  more  direct  impact  on  adult  students  than  othens 

While  there  are  undoubtedly  numerous  adults  lacking  literacy  skills  in  the  United 
btates,  the  placement  of  this  category  within  the  context  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  seems  targeted  at  pro\idiiig  instructional  experience  to  prospective  adult  stu- 
dents. As  described,  its  placement,  therefore/ might  be  more  appropriate  in  Title  V- 
Teacher  Preparation  or  in  Title  IV:  Special  Services  for  Disadvantaged  Students  or 
even  Title  VIII:  Cooperative  Education. 

EducatioijjUl  Programs  for  Correctional  Facilities  need  not  have  a  separate  catego- 
ry as  programs  for  juvenile  and  adult  offenders  could^be  addressed  by  the  Subcom- 
mlttoes,  guidelines?  of  Part  A.  Part  D  of  the  Subcommittee's  red^igned  Title  I  ap- 

^*  Gunderson,  p,  5;  Subcommission  on  Fostsocondary  Education;  p.  1. 
^'^  Subcommitt^  on  Pcsetjsecondary  Education,  pp.  2-4. 
.     Gunderson,  pp.  7-14. 
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pears  appropriately  placed  in  this  cat^ory  jmd  would  continue  the  tradition  of  fa- 
cilitating access  of  veterans  to  college  and  university  programs. 

.  Representative  Gunderson's  redesign  ot  Title  I  in  nis  Parts  B  and  C  again  more 
directly  addresses  adult  atudentii*  needs,  although  again  it  must  be  emphasia^d  that 
traditional  a^;ed  students  with  non-traditional  circumstances  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  such  prog^-ams.  The  Special  Assistance  for  Off-Campus  Pn^ams  pfiv 
poses  grants  to  assist  institutions  in  e&tablishing  pro^ams^to  overcome  the  geo- 
graphic  barriers  of  adult  students  from  rural  areas  by  '^development  and  use  of 
Nj^hnologicaliy  oriented  delivery  systems  using  interactive  computers,  radio,  televi- 
sion, teleconferencing,  video-disc,  print,  or  any  combination  thereof* 

Such  programs  and  materials  would  prove  valuable  not  only  to  adult  students 
.*  faciiig  geographic  barriers  to  campuses  but  also  to  those  whose  jobs  and  resporjsibil- 
ities  generate  temporal  barriers.  For  exaniple,  persons  like  health  care  ^yf^ifers  or 
some  factory  employees  whose, shifts  revolve  or  salespersons  who  trajj^' 
on  the  job  are  excluded  from  traditional  coursework  by  the  nature  of 
Media  anff  technol^cal  innovations  in  curriculum  deliver^  can  i 
available  in  outlying  areas  and  also  to  persons  with  irrc^lar  work  scm 

When  designing  pr(^ams  that  aid  off-campus  students,  however,  institutions 
must  do  better  than  simply  designing  high  tech  correspondance  courses.  Off  campus 
students  lt»ie  a  particular  dimension  of  the  educational  experience— the  coilegiality 
of  peers,  the  mentoring  of  an  instructor,  and  the  long  range  benefits  of  potential 
reconunendatipfls,  work  referrals,  and  career  advice  that  can  develop  from  such  re- 
lationships. They  also  Jack  many  of  the  informal  structures  that  can  maintain  stu- 
dents' momentum  to  finish  coursework  and  degree  pn^ams.  To  enhance  retention 
rates  of  students  who  face  gec^aphic  and  temporal  barriers  to  campus  coursework 
programs  ought  to  incorporate  site  visits  by  academic  coujiseilors  and  administrar 
*  tors  as  well  \is  faculty.  Media  should  involve  interactive  capacities  and ^progwkms 
should  also  incorporate  the  delivery  of  advising  services  and  tne  capacity  to  register 
and  purchase  materials  from  afar. 

As  in  Part  A  of  Title  I  the  limiting  of  grants  to  support  such  programs  to  three 
yt>ars  may  hamper  exactly  those  institutions  in  closest  proximity  to  rural  popula- 
tions. Three  years  is  an  extremely  short  period  during  which  to  effectively  est^lisii 
and  market  a  non-traditional  program*  ^s  well  as  to  refine  the  program's  deliverj^ 
svstems,  develop  its  materials,  and  train  its  staff.  Smaller  institutions  would  not  be 
aole  to  assume,  wholesale  such  programs,  especially  if  they  had  not  begun  to  gener- 
ate institutional  resources. 

Part  C  of  the  Gunderson  proposal  for  redesigning  Title  I  addresses  the  need  to 
develop  and  demonstrate  innovative  outreach  methods  for  adult&  who«e  preparation 
for  college  is  hampered  by  inadequate  basic,  fiinctional  academic  skills.  The  Special 
Services  Projects  under  Title  IV  Part  A  have  already  demonstrated  success  in  this 
area.  It  appears  more  appropriate  therefore  to  recmphasise  this  need  under  the 
^  Title  IV  section  of  the  Act  (P^rt  A,  Subpart  4). 

I 

TITUK  IV:  STUDENT  FINANCIAt^ASSlSTANCK 

Title  IV  contains  two  particular  sections  where  changes  would  improve  the  access 
of  adult  students  tg  institutions  of  postsecondary  education.  It  has  already  been 
mentioned  that  SKOG  funds  have  proven  particularly  beneficial  to  adult  students 
bfteause  of  their  typically  higher  need  for  fmancial  assistance  at  iwntry.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Postsecondary  Education's  proposal  to  restructure  the  current  five 
separate  Federal  studebt  assistance  programs  into  three*  simplify  the  application 
process,  and  increasie  the  degree  of  institufiohaJ,  diiscretion  over  diabunseinent  of 
funds  serves  adult  students  on  all  counts.  In  addition,  if  the  determination  of  Pell 
Grant  eligibility  would  include  projected  as  well  as  pasteamings  of  persons  seeking 
enrollment,  maiiy^adults  could  be  served.  A  significant  proportion  of  returning 
women  students  seek  to  return  to  school  upon  divorce,  desertion,  death  or  disability 
of  a  spouse.  Their  family's  past  earning^  alone  do  not  accurately  reflect  their  fman- 
cial situation.  Many  men  and  women  also  return  to  school  after  losing  their  job^  For 
displaced  workers,  those  whose  jobs  were  in  areas  of  decline,  face  a  sharp  drop  in 
mcome  and  require  t;^training  before  their  return  to  the  workforce  can  be  an  effec- 
tive one.  llie  current  guidelines  of  qualifying  for  Pell  basic  grants  do  not  address 
this  reality.  » 

The  second  area  of  Title  IV  which  has  proven  mo«t  beneficial  to  improving  adult 
students'  access  to  colleges  and  universities  is  that  section  dealing  with  Special  Pro- 
%xiixx\s>  for  Disadvantaged  Students.  The  Special  Services  (TRIO  Prc^ams)  have 


Gundenwn,  pp.  7  und  11. 
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served  adult  students  well,  though  the  funding  lunitations  gf  the  pa»t  three  fiscal 
years,  by  causnig  staff  and  hours  reductions  in  many  pn^ams,  have  threatened 
accesfci  to  cntical  counaeling  services,  academic  skill  pn^anii^,  tutoring,  >  and  com* 
pensatory  courbework-Jof  which  adult  students  are  heavy  users.  Expansion  of  prb^ 
grams  m  math  and  science  prove  especially  important  to  returning  women  students, 
whereas  retuming  males  frequently  njquire  prc^jrams  in  composition  and  reading. 
In  addition,  aduJt  students  mcreasingly  face  a  new  gap  in  their  basic  skiHs  prepara- 
tion  tor  ^college:  high  school  and  even  elementary  students  are  acquiring  competency 

,  in  the  use  of  computers.  When  lhese  traditional  aged  students  arrive  at  colie^  their 
prejxiration  for  various  modes  of  a)mputer-assisted  instruction  is  already  complete 
Adult  students,  because  of  tiieir  age,  never  had  this  kind  of  preparation,  (as  many 

i  other  niinonty  students  from  poorer  schools  and  fkmili^)  and  need  to  build  this 
new  b^sic  skill  before  their  participation  in  postseo^ndary  coui^work  can  be  com- 
plete.  ^ 

Eligibility  for  participation  in  Special  Services  Prc^jr^  could  be  increased  to  re^ 
examinipg  the  bams  of  low  income  qu&iificat^n.  If,  as  in  the  cdse  of  Pell  Grants 
income  status  could  include  projected  yearly  as  well  as  past  income,  more  adults 
could  qualify  for  grant  participation.  ^ 

TYTUC  Vm:  CXXJPiKATIVK  KDUCATJON 

The  benefits  of  a  cooperative  education  experignce  to  any  student  are  well  known 
Students  experience  the  benefits -of  praHical  application  of  theory  withm  a  profes^ 
sional  environment.  The  financial  benefits  of  a  Coop  experience  ax«  typically  above 
those  ot  the  federal  student  aid  prt^ams.  Students  acquire  work  credentials  to 
inaieh  their  academic  ones,  a  trem^dous  advantage  upon  graduation  when  seeking 
full*time  employment.  '  •       ^      ^  ^ 

(ijoperative  eduction  ^las  all  too  frequeiitly  proven  inacc^ble  to  many  adult 
students.  Unl^aaiUdent  attends  an  urban  qpll^e  or  university,  raaav  adult  stu* 
dents  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  ^opportunity  because  they  cannot 'leave  their 
iamihes.  A  large  number  of  coop  opportunities  in  the  past  have  been  in  departjaients 
or  m^jore  where  women,  much  less  returning  women  i^tudents,  have  been  underre- 
presented,  such  as  schools  of  engineeriii^.  It  is  recommended  that  incentive  be  pro- 
vided to  institutions  that  seek  io  develop  cooperative  education  prc^ams  with  local 
businesses  and  industries,  and  to  expand  the' variety  of  coop  opportunities  to  areas 
bmdes  engineering  and  business  that  demonstrate  economic  growth.  > 

This  development  of  local  coop  opportunties  provides  benefits  for  adult  students, 
but  it  also  generates  a  variety  of  potential  linkages  between  institutions  and  the 
'broader  community.  Employers  realize  savings  in  recruitment  and  training  costs, 
and  witness  th^ir  local  institution's  direct  contribution  to  the^uaiity  of  the  commu- 
nity s  labor  force.  -  .  . 

CONCLUSIONS 

./  ^  The  reauthS^ation  of  thei  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  provides  many  opportu- 
nities ^r  increasing  access  ti  older  than  traditional  age  students.  To  optimally  ad- 
dress the  ^ue  of  access  forlhis  new  student  population,  however,  it  must  be  em-- 
phasized  that  the  circumstances  of  adult  students'  iwntry  will  frequently  entail 
.  y0  short-term  periods  of  high  need  for  financial  assistance  and  support  services  that 
/  ?Jf  available  outside  the  educational  institution.  To  prove  most  effective,  the  Higher 
Lducation  Acts  provisions  must  work  in  conju'Sctibn  with,  not  in  opposition  to 
-other^  programs  of  public  assistance  Such  as  the  Department  of  Social  Services, 
Ai^DC  aiid  DVK.  This  short-term  investment  in  this  pool  of  talented  individual^  is 
good  pubhc  policy.  It  will  produce  in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time  long-term  well 
educated  workers  whose  ability  to  support  themselves  and  their  families  provides 
lasting  economic  and  social  benefits  to  their  communiti^, 

In  addition  to  coordinating  linkages  with  public  sector  agencies,  institutions  of 
postsecondary  education  further  contribute  to  their  Surrounding  community's  devel- 
opment and  economic  stability  by  encouraging  curriculum  development  and  Cfoper- 
ative  education  programs  with  private  businesses  and  industries.  Institutions  hasten 
their  adult  students'  employment  upon  graduation,  increase  such  students'  potential 
to  repay  educational  loans,  and  directly  enrich  the  t(uality  of  the  labor  force  in  the 
^"J™"t"  ^^^^  {J^^ams  also  provide  the  beginnings  of  additional  linkages- 

whereby  private  industry  and  business  can  enrich  college  and  university  life  and 
postsecondary  institutions  can  broaden  the  range  and  quality  of  their  public  service 
commitments, 

Mr.  Simon.  We  thank  you/ very  much. 
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President  Robert  Ppwless^-  oi  Mouni v  l^nai:io  Collegej.  bo^ild  yP^  " 
give  us  a  60-second  bibick^i^r^Bimd  de^rjip^  C<:^1- 
lege,  too.  .  :^(\-:'[7'\^''-''^  '^'^  ■  ' -'^  , 

STATEMENT  Ot^ROPERT  E.  POWitlS^^^ 

senariocoixege;i^Vs^^  n  ^ 

Mn  PowLJKSS/ Mount  Setta^^  ' 
nondenorainaUonal  institutipn  in  northwestern  Wikomin  itha^  as 
my  testimony  indicati^S;  J?as,  as  one  of  its  major  missions,  to  s6t^fe  «  : 
^ucationqUy  unders^T^^  po'pulatibhs  in  that  area.         ^      "'M:^;  "^  ^ 

We  have  about  25-  percent  minority  #ftrpllment  out  of  our  iuB-:  ,  . 
time  student  populatiojiV  about  18  percent 'American  Indian.  We 
are  truly,  I  think,  an  independent  college  in  the  sense  that  we  ,  .  . 
:  tiaVen^t  l:^en>  -get  a  titl^  III  .grant  for  the  last  couple -of  :  ' 

rounds.  So,  we Ve  become  even  more,  indej^ndent  than  we  Sbm 
times  want  to^be,  ^ 
^     W^,are  located  in  a  very  smali^cQpim^uii 

iti  thi^  county  seat  of  Russ  County  where  the  population  of  mahy^of' 
's^the  l^irge  cities  in  Wisconsin  are  bigger  than  the  population  of  our 
coun,t^>  and.  30  we,  .1  think,  are  in  a  very  unique  place  to  do  some 
;o  uni#e  things  in  higher  education,  which  w^ 
[Prepared  statement  of  Kobert^^^ 
■  Frkharxo  Stat^kjp^t  oit  Bobkbt  K  Vofifn^,  Ph.D.,  PwaiitoiUNT,  Mount  ^&samio 

'  '  At  Mount  Seimm  College  currentiy,  47  percent  of  our  481  liead-couut  student  en- 
1  rollment  is  over  22  years  of  age— with  52  percent  of  women^studenU  in  that  cat^o- 
•    ry— 87.2  percent  of  our  94  '^ASiericJaix- tn4ian  student  head<ount  enrolljneut  is  'also 
^v^r  22  years  pf  age.  While  qur  independent  institution  is  unique  in  its^m^on  to 
'    ^rve  oducatidnally^undensefved  populations  in  rural  Northwestern  Wisconsin,  it 
seems  clear  Sidt  collide  ^)opuIat3on»  are  getting  older.  This  implies  that  certain 
basic  principles  be  a  part  of  any  Iligher  Education  Legislation  as  it  require*  that 
attention  be  paid  to  &i4Ch  things  as; ' 
1,  Student  assistance  grant  allocations  that  take  into  consideration  the  factors  of 
'  previous  ,^ebt,  famiV^^  muq^  day  care  (especially  for  the  single  parent  family)  and 
many  other  areas*of  expense  not  normally  associated  witJb  the  more  traditional  stu- 
dent/ ..  ^  , 

•  .  2.  Corvt^fiuing  choice,  as  well  as  access  for  the  "adult*'  student.  A  non-traditional 
student.  Specially  if  also  a  Minority  student,  tends  to  do  better  in  a  more  personal- 
ized learning  enviromnent.  As  broad  a  range  of  institutional  choices  as  pc^ible 
must  renmin  available  to  enable  thefje  students  to  best  reco^ize  their  educational 
potential  >        \  / 

3.  Retention  of  the  ii^dividuality  of  assistance  pVogranis  to  better  enable  institu- 
'   tional  Financial  Aid  Packagers  to  roeet  the  often  more  specific  needs  of  "adult"  stu-  ^ 
-dentsror  to  at  least  insMire  that  the  fleJtibility  built  into  <:urrently  propot*ed  i^^iria-  ^ 
tion  becon^es  a  reality*  ^ 

At  MSC  we  had  4(M;^tudents  in  1983-84  who  qualified  for  need-baaed Tmancial  aid* 
with  an  average  need  per  student  of  $6,785  ($2,377,308).  Two  sources  of  aid  pertinent 
.  to  this  discussion  are:  t 

Federal  grants:  .  , 

Pell   ;  :   $469,408 

^        SEOG   80,111 

.    BIA.:  :  ^  .,......__9M2S 

Total..!!  i  -   e41,347 
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Loans  to  students:  , 

NDSL(45)  ;  •■   $59,350 

Out  of -State  GSLH3).  ^  -  -   -  101,023 

State  Direct  GSL  (74)   149,833 

Wiuconsa  BanJm  GSL  (18G)  .......^   374,313 

Total  .■«...,f..+-.-w  .".........^   6S4,579 
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^  A^"^  ^"^1  §^^v*  °^  ^n'' ^^"^1"^  The  aver^ 

dent  was  If 1,863.  You  will  note  that  the  total  amount  of  aid  received  in  loans  ejsceed- 

ed  the*aiiiount  received  in  Federal  Grants. 

t^e  average  debt  burden  per  student  is 
|7,4o^  Since  adult  students,  <^pecially  many  Minorities,  will  need  4  Ms  ($8,383)  or 
■  f.  y^}^,  ^^f}^^^.  accomplish  their  academic  goals,  this  burden  increase  propor- 

■  tionatelv.  It  is  obviousi.  then,  that  this  debt  burden  (due  to  factors  noted  previoiSly) 
weighs  heavier  on  the  non-traditional  student.,Models  need  to  bft^tudied,  as  Wisla- 
^  -  tion  is  Te-wntten  and  reauthorized,  that  will  enable  this  burden  to  be  allevmted. 
.  '  .  ^\  institution,  as  at  many  others,  the  CoUege  Work-Study  Pn«ram  is  another 
sjgnificaiHt  component  of  the  Student  Financial  Aid  picture.  With  74.4  percent  of  our 
fuJl-tinie^students  on  Work-Study,  it  will  be  imperative  that  availaWe  dollaiw  be 
such  tJiat  we  can  set-aside  ten  percent  of  our  allocation  for  less  thaii  half-time  stu-  ' 
,  dents  without  short-changing  tho«>  going  full-time.  A  special  Congreesional  alloca- 
tion of  W-b  money  above  and  beyond  currept  amounts  which  would  be  earmarked 
for  less  than  half-Ume  students  would  be  most  helpful  to  poetsecondaiy  institutions  ] 
■  In  summary,  to  benefit  the  "adult"  student,  legislation  must  be  specifically  at^  ' 
tuned  to,  their  unique  academic  and  funding  lieeds,  must  emphaaize"'choice"  as  well 
as  access  and  provide  for  i^iefj,of  the  debt  burden  that  many  of  these  students 
now  face  The  benefits  of  such  enlightened  legislation  will  be  a, better  educated  and 
trained  niature  segment"-  of  American  society  who  will'  Ultimately  be  making 
greater  cdntribuUens,  both  tangible  and  intangible,  to  our  country's  growth  sM 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.     '  , 
'  o       PowLESS.  I  want  to  say  that  I'm  pleased  to  be  her^  with 
barah  because  both  of  us  are*  used 'to,  she  as  a  woman  and  I  as  an 
American  Indian,  are  usejj  to /having  the  papercups  when  others 
have  glasses. 

At  Mount  Senario  College,  currently,  47  percent  of  our  481  head 
count  student  enrollment  is  over  22  years  of  age,  with  52  percent  of 
*  our  women  students  in  that  category:  87.2  percent  of  our  94  Ameri- 
can Indian  student  head  count  enrollment'  is  also  over  22  years  of 
age.  Now,  as  I  indicated,  while  our  independent  institution  is 
unique  in  its  mission,  to  serve  educationally  underserved  popula- 
tions m  rural  northwestern  Wisconsin,  it  seems  clear  that,  in  geh- 
,  eral,  college  populations  are  getting,  older. .  . 

This  leads  me  to  list,  out  of  many  tilings  I  could  hdfre  listed,  the 
three  items^hat  you  will  sefe  in  my  written  testimony:  No.  1,  I 
thmk  is  particularly  important  and  has  been  brought  but  before  in 
other  testimony  this  morning,  that  there  are  many  other  areas  of 
expense  for  the  nontradltionaji  student  or  adult  student,  whatever 
term  is.  appropriate,  that  are  not  normally  associate*  with  the 
more  traditional  student.  >r 

It  is  important  that  as  ydu  revairfp  higher  education  legislation^.  •/ 
that  these  are^  of  particularly  difTeijent  expense  are  included  iis^^ 
student  assistance  grant  allocations. 

Second,  and  I  thmt  this  is  p^cularly  important,  the  idea  of  * 
continuing  choice  as  well  as  access  for  the  adult  student,  the  jion- 
.  traditional  student^  especially  also  a  minority  student,  tends  to  do 
better  in  a  more  personalized  learning  environment.  We  don't, 
know  a  lot  about,  you  knoW,  why  education  works  I  think  cJi*  how  it 
.,  '  works,  but  this  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  do  know. 

So  that  means  to  me,  at  least,  that  as  broad  a  range  of  institu- 
tional choices  as  possible  must  remain  ai^ailable  to  enable  these 
students  to  best  recognize  their  educational  potential. 

!         '  .  ■  - 
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And  then,  the  third  thing  that  I  have  listed  simply  has  two  ke^ 
words  involved,  and  that  is,  individuality  and  flexibility.  As  far  as 
.  the  ability  of  our  financial  aid  pack^igers  to  meet  the  often  more 
specific-  needs  of  adult  students.  At  Mount  Senario  College  right 
now.  we  have  about  404  students  who  qualify  for  need-based  finan- 
'  cial  aid  with  an  average  need  per  student  of  $5,785.  The  two 
sources  of  aid  that  I  would  like  you  to  relate  that  to  this  morning  . 
are  the  Federal  grants  and  the  loans  "to  students. 

Through  Pell,  SEOG  and  BIA  grants,  this  year,  we  have  been 
able  to  support  students  with  §641,347.  Through  NBSL  and  GSL 
loans,  we've  been  able  to  assist  them  to  the  tune  of  $684,579.  You 
•  will  note  that  the  t«tiil.ainount  of  aid  received  in  loans  exceeded  . 
the  amount  received  in  Federal  grants;  32  percent  of  our  students 
received  aid  in  loans;  the  average  loan  per,  student  was  $1,863. 

Now,  if  my  math  is  correct,  you'll  notice  that  this  is  a  tremen- 
dous debt  burden,  it  s,eems  to  me,  over  4  years,  and  since  many 
nontraditionai  students,  especially .  minority  students,  will  need 
let's  say  5  years  to  accomplish  their  academic  goals,  this  burden  in- 
,  creases  proportionately.  It  is  obvious,  then,  that  this  debt  burden 
weighs  heavier  on  the  nontraditionai  student. 

Models  need  to  be  studied  and  perhaps  developed  as  legislation  IS 

rewritten  and  reauthorized  that  will  enable  this  net  burden  to  be 
alleviated.  At  our  institution,  as  at  many  others,  the  college  work- 
study  program  is  very,  very  important.  74.4  percent  of  our  full-time 
students  on  the  workstudy,  it  would  he  imperative^  that  available 
dollars  be  such  .that  we  can  set  aside  10  percent  of  our  allocation 
for  l?ss  than  half-time  students  without  shortchanging  those  who 
,are  going  full  time.  And  -obviously,  if  you  give  us  a  lot  more  money, 
we  can  deal  with  that  better,  right? 
In  summary,  to  benefit  the  adult  student,  legislation  must  be  sp&- 
.  cifically  atuned  to  their  unique  academic  and  funding  needs.  It 
must  emphasize  choice  as  well  as  access  and  provide  for  relief  of 
the  debt  burden-  that  mapy  of  these  students  now  face.  The  t^nem 
of  such  enlightened  legislation,  will  Kbe  a  better  educated  anfi 
trained,  what  I  like  to  refer  to  as  mature  segment  of  American  so- 
ciety, who  will  ultimately  .then  be  making  greater  contributions, 
both  tangible  and  intangible,  to  our  country's  growth -and  prospen- 
ty. 

Mr.  Simon., Thank  you  both^  very  much.  It  is  interesting  looking 
at  yout*Jii^re8,  and  I  gather  Mount  Senario  College  is  not  eligible 
for  any  tnbaily  controlled^und^at  all?  - 

Mr,  PowLESs.  No,  it's  not. 

Mr.  Simon.  It  was  founded  by  whom,  for  whom?  - 

Mr.  PowLESs.  It  was  founded  by  the  Order  of  the  Servants  of 
Mary  in  1962,  which  makes  it  then  very  difficult  of  course  to  go  to 
our  rich  alumni  for  money  because  we  don't  have  any  rich  alumni 
yet.  They  haven't  made  their  mark  in  the  world.  After  about  b 
years,  the  order  filmed  the  college  ^er  to,  a  lay  president  and  lay 
board  and  we've  functioned  as  an  inaependent,  nondenominational 
school  since  then.  ,  ,  _ 

The  mission  however,  tjiat  the  Sisters  gave  to  the  college  to  carry 
on  was,  at  least  in  part,  related  to  the  rural  population  in  which 
we  are  located,  and  the  American  Indian  population  because,  of 
course,  we  sit  in  the  heart  of  Indian  country.  And  so,  tbc«e  are  the 
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people  who  we  are  supposed  to  be  serving.  Most  of  our  white  stu- 
dents, for  instance,  are  students  who  would  be  first  generation  col- 
lege students  from  their  families,  and  so  their  expectations  and  in 
some  cases  their  preparation  for  college, is  differapt  than  perhaps 
in  other  parts  of  our  State  and  country.  -  "\ , 

Mr,  Simon.  Your  division,  and /it's  very  interesting  to  see  the 
grants  fend  loans  division,  and  ^  don't  recall  any  other  witness 
doing  that  for  us,  it  really  reflects  what  is  happening.  A  little  more 
than  a  decade  ago,  80  percent  of  Federal  assistance  was  in  the  form 
.  of  grants;  now  that  is  at  about  a  48  percent,  48  percent  with  4  per- 
cent from  a  variety  of  other  dollege  workstudy  and  other  programs. 

But  that-dpes  leave  a  real  burden  on  the  students;  in  fact,  it  is  so 
much  of  a  burden,  that  a  lot  of  students  from  families  of  limited 
incomp  don't  want  to  assume  the  burden  aiid  don't  go  on  to  college. 
And  that's  one  of  the  reasons  for  our  shift.  v 
■  Lefcme  ask  both  of  you  this  question:  We  have  riglit  now  under 
SEOG  an  undercollege  workstudy,  we  say,  up  to  10  pe^ent  of  these' 
funds  can  go  for  the  part-time  student.  We  vrill  continue  tliat  in 
this  bill  under  college  workstudy,  and  under  the  blockgralnt,  which 
in  a  sense  is  an-  expansion  since  the  blockgrant  is  an  expansion 
from  SECXx.  Is  that  figure  a  realistic  figure  or  should  we  be  looking 
at  a  different  percentage  figure? 

Ms.  Harder.  From  our  standpoint,  it  is,  but  I  think  we  have  to 
agree  that  we  are  still,  at  UW-Eau  Claire,  a  quite  traditional 
higher  educationid  institution.  The  proportion,  of  both  ,part-time 
students  and  older  students  here  is  lower  thaii  it  is  at  most  UW 
systems  schools.  I  would  urge',  frankljl  that,  again,  the  flexibility  be 
allowed,  recognizing  that  in  most  instances,  the  part-time  status  is 
a  status  that  is  elected  only  when  it  is  the  only  choice  available 
and  it  has,  in, most  instances,  for  the  students  that  we  deal  with, 
been  a  relatively  short-term  part <)f  that— but  very  critical  part—of 
that  student's  reentry  experience,  i.    ^     -  ^ 

As  soon  as  they  are  able,  one* way  Or  another,  to  marshal  the  re- 
sources, whether  they  are  support  resources  or  finandai  resources, 
they  move  mto  a  full  time  status  bufit,  frankly,  in  many  instances 
makes  the  very  best  sense  for  a  person  on.  a  first  opportunity  to 
take  a  critical  one  course  or  maybe  just  one  course,  and  along  with^ 
that  course,  to  get  the  kinds  of  support  service  that  wiU  allow  that 
person  to  be  off  and  nmning  in  the  following  semesters. 

Mr.  PowLESs.  I  would  say,  I  would  emphasize  again  the  one  word 
that  Sarah  used,  and  that  is  flexibility.  I  think  that  is  extremely 
important  in  all  of  these  programs.  If  we  are*  going  to-  better  serve 
lAie  nontraditional  student,  r  think,  howevef,,let  me  go  t«ick;  to  iny 
point  that  I  made  earlier,  and  that  is  that  we  are  already  running 
out  of  work-study  money  before  the  semester  is  over;  that's  hap- 
pened to  us  in  the  first  semester,  and  it*s  going  to  happen  to  us  this 
semester.  We  are  going  to  have  a  real  shortfall  of  work-study 
m^oney,  and  so  we  can't  deal  now  with  the  stqdents  who  we  would 
like  to  have  on  work-study;  we- can't  package  them  completely  as 
we  d  like  to,  with  work-study  money. 

And  so,  it's  going  to  be  verv  difficult,  I  thmk,  for  many  institu- 
tions to  be  able  to,  even  though  they  would  really  like  to,  use  10,  20 
whatever  percent  for  part-tmie  students,  and  so,  I  think  that  hajs  to 
be  taken  into  consideration.  Now,  I  think  that  you'd  have  to  get 
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much  more  broader  range  of  information- oa^hat,  but  as  I  said,  in 
.     our  situation,  we  just  cannot  make  as  good  a  use  oiVour  work-study 
money  as  we'd  like  to  make  now. 

Mr.  Simon.  So  that,  in  your  situations,  changing  that  figure 
would  not  be  a  significant  thing  for  either  one  of  you?  . 

Mr.  PowLESS.  I  can't  really,  from  my  point  of  view,  J  can't  really 
see  that  it  would,  yt^.  / 

Ms.  Hardek.  I  migh^  just  mention  that  of  the  980  women  older 
students  that  we  had,  which  was  slightly  over  half  of  our  older  stu- 
dent population,  600  plys,  almost  700  of  them,  were  part-time  stu- 
dents. The  part-time  student  norm  here  tends  to  be  from  6  to  9 
credits  and  so  most  of  those  students,  in  other  words,  are  currently 
eligible.  But,  once,  again,  I  think  it's  important  to  recognize  that 
there's  a  critical  number  of  th(^  students  who  arc  really  fore- 
.  closed  from  the  possibility,  sunply  because  what  they  carry  in  the 
way  of  academic  apprehensions,  coupled  with  financial  apprehen- 
sions, may  simply  make  them  decide  not  to  start. 

Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  GuNDESSON,  Thank  you  Mr.  Chairm'an,  and  thank  both  of 
you  for  very  good  testimony.  Sarah,  I  suspect  that  you've  reajHhis, 
but  for  the  benefit  ,  of  everyone  in  the  audience,  Td  like  to  read  th? 
.^  definition  of  the  adult  learner  we  put  in  tHe  bill  and  would  like  to 
get  your  response  to  it.  ' 

An  adult  learner  means  an  individual  first,  who  by  reason  of  his 
or  her  pers*ial  circumstances,  including  age,  marital  status,  posi- 
tion with  regard  to  dependent  children,  lack  of  or  need  for  new  em- 
ployment skills,  desires  to  pursue  a  new  career,  or  subsequent  rea- 
sons, is  not  a  traditional  student  and  second,  who  engages  in  sCme 
form  of  structured  post  secondary  ^tudy  to  improve  his  or  her 
knowledge,  information,  skills,  or  employment  opportunities,. 

Do  you  think  that's  a  proper  definition;  is  it:  

Ms.  Hakder.  It  certamly  is  comprehensive  ,  and  it  does  seem  to 
f  -  provide  flexibility  and  that's,  !  think  that's  what  both  Bob  and  I 
were  arguing  for.  I  think,  I  guess,  the  thing  that  I  like  about  that 
very  much,  is  that  it  acknowledges  that  age  is  not  the  only  factor; 
that -may  put  one  into  a  cateadlry,  but  is  verv  nontraditidnal  with 
regard  to  the  rest  of  the  student  population.  I  think  that's  the  key, 

Mr,  GuNDKSSON.  Any  comment? 

Mr.  PowLKSS.  I  would  second,  that.  I  thii>k  thatit  is  very  nnpor- 
'  'tant  to  understand  that,  and  I  use  an  example  I  am  most  familiar 
with,  that  an  American  Indian  student  who  is  18  or  19  years  of 
age,  may  veiy  well  be  a  nontraditional  student  and,  thei^fore^  the- 
broader  the  definition,  I  think  the  better  off  th(»e« students  are. 

Ms.  Harder.  We  used  to,  in  the  special  services  project,  have  a 
requirement  that  we  considered  only  youth  and  that  was  a  little 
tough  for  ue  to  deal  with  because,  very  frankly,  the  adult  students 
were  often  those  of  whom  most  needed  some  of  the  services  that  we 
had  to  offer.  Wfe  figured  out  ways  to  serye  them,  but  the  fact  was 
that  it'  was  an  exclusionaiy  kind  of  category,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  are  not  well  served  nor  is  public  policy  well  served  by  cre- 
ating that  kind  of  exclusionary  category.  . 

Mr,  Gunderson.  I  want  to  make  sure  I  understood  correctly;  you 
said  thatNwe  should,  that  our  program  should  target,  but  not  ex- 
clude the  traditional  student,  not  exclude  othprs? 
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Ms.  Hardek.  Yes.  Essentially,  I  think  what  I  am  doing  is  con- 
tlrmmg  that  the  kind  of  description  you  have  of  an  adult  learner,  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we  should  move  toward,  and  in  the  actual 
creation  of  programs,  what  we  should  say  to  institutions  is,  insofar 
as  the  student  fits  a  profile,  that  student  should  be  encouraged  to 
utilize  this,  because  one  of- the  problems  is,  our  problems  in  higher 
education  is,  that  we  built  most  of  our  programs  Vith  just  a  single 
dimension  in  mind.  And  to  the  extent  th^t  we  want  all  of  our  pro- 
grams now,  finally,  to  be  flexible  enough  to  accommodate  the  varie- 
ty of  populations  that  we  hope  will  enter  in  through  them,  we  are 
not  ever  well  served  by  saying  that  a  student  who  gets  this  service 
must  be  thus  and  thus. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  for  our  own  special  services  program, 
here  locally  and  our  lab  will  testify,  I'm  sure  to  that,  we  have  felt 
our  students  were  ill  served  by  the  movement  of  the  strict  first 
generation  combination  with  a  much  more  rigid  economic  criterion 
because  there  are  many  other  students  that  have  educational  dis^ 
advantagements  that  do  not  fit  in  that  category. 

'Again,  we  figured  out  ways  to  serve  them,  but  it's  important/! 
think,  to  urge  an  institution  to^open  up— we  do  that  through. our 
institutional  funding--<~but  its  important  to  encourage  an  institu- 
tion to  open  up  all  of  ;ts  programs  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  How  wpuld  we  compute  projetted  as  well  as 
present  income—any  suggestions  there? 

Ms.  Harper,  How  do  you  compute  projected?  Well,  1  think  if— it 
seems  to  me  that  it's  relatively  possible  within  short  term  limits  if, 
tor  instance,  someone  is  newly  widowed  and  a  salary  is  suddenly 
gone,  I  think  you  know  what  it  will  or  wont  be.  Under  most  di- 
vorce settlements,  or  even  interim  separation  settlements,  there's  a 
financial  dhnension  that  can  be  computed  from  the  very  beginning. 

One  of  the.reahties,  and  I  think  one  reason  this  is  so  important, 
we  ve  discovered  that  in  the  average  year,  first  year  after  a  di- 
vorce, the  average  male's  income  goes  up  41  percent";  the  average 
female  s  income  goes  down  73  percent. 

That  shows  that  critical  first  year  which,  again,  may  be  the  very 
,  best  year  for  her  to  initiate  a  reentry  is  one  where  last  year's  fi- 
nancial ballgame  has  no  relevance  whatever. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  my  colleague  would  yield.  There,  I  have  to  say,  you 
have  touched  on»a  real  problem.  I  am  concerned  about  our  getting 
into  a  cart  of  worms  on  projected  income.  It  seems  to  me  maybe  an- 
other pi^ibility  is"  some  kind  of  a  waiver  wheKe^  in  unusual  cit 
cumstances— — 

Ms.  Hardkr:  Yes,  good.  That  would  work  very  well. 

Mr.  Simon  [continuing].  Then  we  won't  get  into  this  whole  busi- 
ne^  of  people^estimating  what  their  income  is  and  we  come  back^ 
and  maybe  this  is  something  we  can  look  at.  , 

Ms.  Harder.  Yes;  that's  right. 

Mr,  GuNDER^N.  OK,  just  one  final  question  to  both  of  you.  A 
couple  suggestions  for  the  nontraditional  student  regarding  the 
Pell  Grant  have  been,  No.  1,  that  we  extend  the  Pell  Grant  el^bil- 
ity  beyond  5  years.  Do  yam  agree  or  disagree  with  that? 

Ms.  Harder.  I  agree  becaiise,  as  I  have  told  you,  at  least  the  ma- 
jority of  our  female  adult  students  arc  part  time  students.  'That 
tells  you,  taking  even  two-thirds  of  the  ordinaiy  student  load,  that 
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it's  going  to  take  them  longer  to  finish.  And  that  may  be  in  the 
very  beM' interest  of  their  famili^  and  their  future  possibilities, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  as  long^as  we  have,  in  place,  on  campuses 
and  I'm  convinced  we  do  in  financial  aid  offices,  the  kinds  of  mech- 
anisms and  in  our  academic  program  and  academic  progress  re-' 
quirements,  oversight  that  would  make  sure  that  it  isn't  Sbused.  I 
encourage  it. 

Mr.  PowLESs!  I  would  like  to  answer  that  in  two  ways:  one  by 
saying  that  I  would  of  course  like  to  defer  imtil  I  see  how  it  would 
be  worded,  alright?  But  second,  let  me  say  that  many  of  our  non- 
traditional  students,  and  the  reason^ that  they  are  at  our  college,  is 
that  through  om:  outreach  teaching  on  reservations  and  in  even 
smaller  copimunities  than  ours  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  a  stu- 
dent starts  out  by  taking  one  course,  let's  say,  *per  semester.:  And 
then,  they  suddenly  realize,  I -can  actually  do  this;  I  can  actually  do 
college  'work,  and  then  they  take  a  couple  more  in  the  summer,  ^ 
and  then  pretty,  soon,  they  come  to  school  full  time.  Now,  I  think 
it^s  important  then,  that  there  be  ways  of  being  eligible  for,certain 
kinds  of  grant  money  when,  obviously,  it's  going  to  take  you  then, 
on  that  basis,  a  longer  period  of  time  to  complete  your  educational 
objective.  And  I  think  that  that  could  be  ^t  the  i^xtension  of  Pell 
eligibility  could  be  very  beneficial  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Gu>JDKRSON*  Thank  you  both  very  much 

Mr.  Simon,  If  I  can  ask  Mr.  Powlras  one  more  question;  What's 
the  endowment  of  your  sch<K)i? 

Mr.  Powucss.  I  wish  that  I  had  Bob  Gibbons'  $1  million  endow- 
ment; we  have  for  the  kinds  of  purposes  that  endowments  are  usu- 
ally used  for,  we  have  zero  endowment.  And  we  have  a  $lt)O,00<}^ 
that  we  count  as  an  endowment  that  we  use  exclusiv^ely  for  students 
aid  purposes.  We  have  no  other  endowment* 

Mr.  Simon.  So  the  endowment  provisions  of  thiS  proposal  would 
be  verv  significant  for  you? 

Mr.  rowLESS.  Yes. 

Mr,  SiMOK.  Well,  we  thank  you  both,  veiy-very  much.  ??ext,  Ann 
Lapp  and  Marilyn  Meisenheimer  on  special  programs.  Ann  Lapp  is 
the  director  of  the  Educational  Opportunities  Office  here  at  the 
Eau  Claire  campus  and  we  wiU  hear  from  you  first.  Ms.  Lapp?  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  ANN     LAPP,  SPECIAL  SEKVICES  DIRECTOR, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-EAU  CLAHIE  ^ 

Ms.  Lapp.  Thank  you.  I  think  Marilyn  and  I  feel  a  little  bii  like 
your  cleanup  hitters  becaiise  what  we'll  talk  sbout  will  dovetail 
very  closely  with  I  think  what  you've  heard  from  other  speakers. 

I  represent  th^  special  services  project  at  Eau  Claire  and  I  would 
like  to  concentrate  my  comments  to  TRIO  funding  and  particularly 
to  special  services  program.  If  you  will  look  at  the  written  testimo- 
ny that  I  have  provided,  you  wUl  see  that  I  have  listed— — 

Mr.  SiMOK.  Can  you  hear  her  back  there?  Can  you  pull  that  mike' 
a  little  closer— rm  not  sure  which  mike  is— OK. 

Ms.  Lapp.  Is  that  better?  OK.  Fve  never  been  accused  of  not 
being  heard  before.  [Laughter.] 

OK,  as  I  was  saying,  one  of  the  thin^  I  have  provided  for  you  is 
a  list  of  special  services  projects  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  I, 
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mst  in  overview,  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  21  special  serv- 
kes  projects  in  Wisconsin  at  a  total  funding  level  of  close  to  $2  mil- 
lion to  sera»apiJ\oximately  4,500  students. - 

If  you  wSlid  turn  to  page  6^my' format  this  morning  will  be  to 
try  to  show  you  first  of  ail  that  1  think  we'  can  be  very  proud  of  the 
..     r^uits  and  the  successes  of  these  programs;  my  second  purpose 
.  ■    will  be  to  show  you  that  the  student  need  is  extreme  if  not  increas- 
ing; and  my  third  purpose  will  be  to  talk  specifically  about  the  bills 
that  have  been  proposed  to  help  these  students. 

If  I  would  go  back  then  to  the  success  oTspecial  services  pro- 
gramming, I  would  like  to  look  at  that  in  siSmli  kev  areas,  first,  in 
terms  of  access;  second,  in  terms  of  retention;  and  in  terms  of  aca- 
deinic  progress  of  students  and  finally  and  most  importan%  in 
graduation""  rates. 

As.  all  of  us  are  aware,  the  purpose  of  these  programs  is  to  pro- 
vide educatio^ial  opportunity  for  students  who  would  probaWy, 
under  normal  circumstances,  be  denied  that  education  -and  one  of 
the  things  that  we  are  trying  to  do  at  cainpuses  such  as  Eau  Claire, 
is  bring  m  students  and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  succeed.  Ajid  I 
think  one^of  the  pi^iblems  that  special  services  programs  have  had 
-  throughout  the  country  is  that  they  have  been  viewed  as  programs 
•  primiarily  to  serve  only  those  campuses  or  community  that  have  a 
strong  minority  population  and  usually  that  has  Been  stereotyped 
as  black.    ,  -  / 

While  that  is  true,  and  certainly  that's  a  mission,  I'd  like' to 
point  out  that  at  Eau  Claire,  for  example,  90  percent?  of  the  enter- 
ing freshman  of  the  1982  and  1983,  1983  and  1984  classes  fevealed 
that  we  had  two-thirds  of  our  students  who  were  in  low  income" 
first  generation  or  physically  handicapped  groups.  Statistically,  we 
also  know  that  over  half  of  our  students  are  first  generation. 

So  we  are  reaching  out  to  those  students  and  we  are  bringing 
them  to  our  campus.  I  think  the  real  question  is,  once  we  get  them 
to  ouFcampus,  our  we  being  successful  in  terms  of  retention  and  in 
terms  of  academic -progress  and  in  terms  of  graduation,  ^e  are 
tryingrto  stop  that  revolving  door  that  you  heard  Chancellor  Swan- 
^son  refer  to.  On  the  top  of  page  If  I  would  like  to  refer  specifically 
*i  to  some  niitional  statistics  that  show  that,  indeed,  special  services 
projects  do  have  an  ability  to  keep  students  in  schdol.  Prom  the 
Systems  Development  Corp.  dociunent,  we  see  that  2.6  times  more 
special  services  students  were  retained  at  their  first  year  of  college 
than,  students  who  did  not  receive  those. services.  .  - 

Also,  you  win  see  that  Eau  Claire,  consistent  with  the  national 
success  rate,  Eau  Claire  Special  Services  Program  has  achieved  a 
student  retention  rate  of  48.8  jpercent  of  ail  project  participants 
after  four  semesters.  This  is  ideally  significant,  I  think,  when  you 
compare  that  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  special  services,  a  VWEO  re- 
tention study  determined  an  attrition  rate  of  over  50  percent  after 
only  one  semester. 

So  clearly,  I  think  once  , we  get  the  students  here,  we  provide 
services  which  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  stay  here.  Now,  once 
they  stay  here,  the  next  question  is,  do  they  succeed?  If  you  would 
look,  on  page  8,  we  have  tried  to  demonstrate  that  by  showing  spe- 
cific objectives  that  we've  measured  in  terms  of  basic  skills.  It  is 
our  be^  that  if  we  have  a  student  with  strong  basic  skills,  that 
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student  lias  a  goo^  chance  of  succeeding  in  high-quality  collie 
class  wor]K  >        -  ~ 

*Ii  w^^bok  at  our  matheroatics  objective,  our  objective  was  to 
rmse  'pe  mathematics  skills  of  80  percent  of  the  retained  project 
p^iffipants  to  a  level  essential  for  completing  the  initial  math 
coui|e  required  by  .their  school  or  major  withra  grade  of  C  or.  better 
by  the  end  of  their  tiurd  semester,  '  ' 

We  achieved  that  with  a  92.7-percent  rat^.  -  - 

In  terms  of  basic  writing  skills,  our  goal  was  to  raise  the  compo- 
'sxtion  skills  of  80  percent  of  the  retained  project  participants  to  a 
level  essential  for  completion  of  an  initial  composition  course  re- 
^  quired  by  the  uniWrsity  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  by  the  end  of 
'  Uieir,  second  semester. 

We  succeeded  again  with  83.6  percent,  » 
And  our  reading  objective,  stated  objective,  was  to  raise  the  read- 
ing skills  of  80  percent  of  the  retained  project  participants  to  a 
level  essential  for  completion  of  courses  with  concentrated  reading 
assigWentfi  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  without  special  assistance, 
so,  as  you  can  see,  what  we're  trying  to  do  is  bripg  a  student  in  and 
give  him  a  sound  skill  development  component  and  then  they  must 
obviously  be  able  to  go  on  and  complete  on  their  own.  This  was 
again  achieved  with  83,3  percent, 

•Another  focus  that  we  use  to  demonstrate  suce^  is  to  look  at 
the  graduation  rate.  And  during  the  1982-83  grant  year,  144  spe- 
cial services  participants  were  scheduled  to  graduate  or  to  complete 
their  academic  prc^am  at  UWEC.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  grant 
year,  88  percent  or  127  had  graduated  or  completed  that. 

We  ^e  successful.  I  think  your  dollars  are  being  well  spent  I 
wish  that  we  had  more  of  them  because  my  next  section  is  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  students  that  we're  not  serving  who  at&  eligible  stu- 
dents-using the  Federal  eligibility  requirements;  also  students  who 
,  are  in  need.  '         .  ,  •■    '*       ,  t,„  ^ 

If  you  would  look  on  page  9,  if  we  look  only— and  rll  try  to  be 
brief  here—at  low-income  or  first-generation  students  who  needed 
services  ^r  the  1982  and  1983  academic  year,  .1,466  and  1,530  stu- 
dents, respectively,  met  1  or  more  of  the  grant  eligibility  require- 
ments. If  yoSi  look  at  the  chart  in  the  center  of  that  page,  agam, 
you  will  see,  that  in  1982,  66  percent  of  the  entering  freslpan  class 
and  in  1983-1984,  65.5  percent  were  eligible.  Our  project  is  current- 
ly capable  of  serving  450  low-income  and  first^eneration  students; 
that's  about  one-third.  '       -  . 

We  also  ask,  again,  C3iancellor  Swanson  beautifully  explamed 
from  his  campus  have  a  high  need  to  help  ike  disabled  and  phys- 
ically handicapped  student.  While  we  do  not  have  as  large  a  popu- 
lation of  students  as  Stout  does,  our  i^opulation  has  increaa^d  five- 
fold in'the  last  3  years.  '   '  .  .   ■  ■ 

Another  need  that  we're  very  aware  of  is  the  need  to  provide 
services  so  that  students  are  retained  and  are  graduated,  and  if  you 
again,  look  at  the  chart  on  page  10,  I'm  very  pleased  with  this 
chart  because  I  think  what  it  manages  to  do  is  show  you  that, 
when  you  have  a  student  who  is  low  income,  first  generation,  phys- 
ically disabled,  you  also  have  a  student  that  often  has  an  inability 
to  succeed  wfitbout  support  services. 
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compare  on  that  chart,  for  example,  the  mean  of 
the  entire  freshman  class  for  just  high  school  percentile,  if  you  go 
across,  you  11  see  how  that  drops  significantly  for  a  student  tlmt 
comes  to  us  from  a  low-income  family  or  a  student  that  is  first  gen- 
eration. If  you  11  look  at  ACT  compt^ite,  you  will  see  the  same. 

If  you  11  look  at  ACT  math  and  English,  you'll  see  the  same.  So, 
what  we  re  saying  is  that  students  who  come  from  these  situations 
low  income,  first  generation,  or  physically  handicapped,  they  clear- 
ly need  services.  * 

•  9^^i»®t  fector  that  sharply  increases  the  need  to  help  students, 
is  the  fact  that  campuses  are  faced  with  the  cry  to  raise  standards 
and  we  are  doing  that.  Now,  when  standards  are  raised,  that  be- 
comes obviously  demanding  for  all  students,  it  becoijies  increasing- 
ly demanding  for  disadvantaged  students.  When  budgets  are  strin- 

-  gent,  as  they  are  with  campuses  across  the  country,  it  becomes 
easy  for  campuses  to  put  the  priorities  of  the  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents who  clearly  ^do  cost  money  to  educa^,  at  the  bottom  of  that 
pnority  list.  And  I  think  without  the  assStance  from  the  Federal 
Government,  you  will  see  that  priority  going  lower  and  lower. 

In  summary,  then,  I  think  special  services  programs  do  succeed- 
their  retention  rate,  their;  academic  progress,  their  graduation 
rates  clearly  prove  that  theSe  students  not  only  belong  in  college 
but  that  they  do  succeed  in  college.  We  are  effectively  advancing 
educational  opportunities'  because  of  the  flexibility— and  that's  a 
word  I  ve  heard  many  times  this  morning— the  flexibility  in  this 
current  special  services  regulation  allows  us  to  target^those  such  as 
ethnic  mmorities,  adult  learners,  veterans,  women,  and  students 
disadvantaged  by  family  kickgroimd. 

I  think  Sarah  was  referring  to  that  when  she  was  very  happy  V 
with  the  Gunderson  proposal  that  allows  &s  to  take  the  same  deliv-  ^ 
ery  system  and  use  it  for  that  emphasis,  I  think  it  is  also  clear  that 
current  student  needs  exceed  program  resources.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  us  to  have  a  waiting  list  for  students  awaiting  to  get  into 
our  program.  Their  eligible;  they  have  need;  they  have  to  wait  for 
the  time  to  come  when  they  can  be  either  enrolled  in  that  class,  get 
that  specific  help  from  the  academic  skills  center.  And  what's  hap- 
penmg  then,  is  that  we  have  a  student  of  very  high  need  fitting 
there  waiting  until  the  student  has  really  gained  entrance  to  ,  the 
campus,  I  would  argue  that  they've  really  gained  access  to  educa- 
tion. 

I  have  one  concern  with  ,  bill  H.R.  5240.  Except  for  that  one  con- 
cern, I  strongly  support  it;  I  think  it  is  going  to  assist  campuses  in 
helping  to  meet  student  needs. 

.  one  concern  is  aimed  specifically  at  the  regulation  which 
states.  The  Secretary  shall  give  priority  to  institutions  who's  ap- 
plications demonstrate  a  significant  minority  enrollment  and  a  dis- 
pro^rtionately  high  dropout  rate." 

—  1  ve  three  reasons  why  I  fmd  problems  with  this:  No.  1,  I  think 
student  aid  has  historically  been  viewed  as  assistance  to  students, 
not  institutions'.  I  th,ink  students  in  all  categories  need  assistance,  • 
not  only  minorities.  * 

_  My  second  line  of  argument  is  that  I  th|nk  we  have  .a  real  incon- 
sistency  here  with  philosophy.  Philosophically,  special  services  pro- 
gramings  espouse  a  mission  aimed  at  retention  and  graduation.  I 
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see  the  xiew  proposed  guideline  as  it  states,  rewards  programs  who^ 
have  failed  to  achieve  high  retention  and  graduation  rates.  WhatiTT 
*  see  happening  is  that  we  are  going  to  fund  the  programs  with  low 
retention  rates,  disproportionately  high  dropout  rates  as  is  stated, 
,    and  not  reward  programs  that  are  succeeding  with  students. 

I  |J»o  am  concerned,  quite  frankly,- that  I  think  this  is  going  to 
become  another  way  of  economically  segregating  students.  I  think 
that  the  effect  of  this  proposed  guideline  if  accepted,  would  be  to 
limit  educational  choices  for  students^  alV  students  including  minor- 
ity students  have  traditionaliy  been  encouraged  to  select  from  the 
full  range  of  academic  programs  at  whatever  schooV  tiiey  need  to 
attend  in  order  to  achieve  their  goals. 

The  aim  is  to  allow  any  qualified  individual  regardless  of  family 
income,  to  have  th6  opportunity  to  attend  the  college  of  his  or  her 
choice,  whether  it  is  public  or  private.  And  J  think  if  we  proceed  to 
follow  this  regulation,  what  we  will  be  doings  is  to  encourage  stu- 
dents to  go  to  those  campuses  that  have  the  support  services  that 
they  need.  And  if  we  give  those  support  services  to  the  campuses 
that  have  fail^,  I  question  whetl;ier  we  are  going  to  be  sending 
them  to  quality  educational  institutions. 

This  concludes  iny  testimony.  I  strongly  urge  you  -to  continue  to 
include  a  strong  Federal  partnership  to  provide  educational  needs 
for  all  disadvantaged  students.  ■  ,  ' 

[Prepared  statement  of  Ann  M.  Lapp  follows:  j 
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PBKPAEKD  SxATltMJtNT  ok  AnN  M.  UpP,  Si'JECIAL  SkKVICJCS  DlWTOK,  UmVKBSJTV  OF 

V«  4ppr«ci«t«  tbir  opport^lty  to  subnU  t«stii«ony  dl»cw»«tnQ  tin 
«cco«pU*|i9tnts  «fid  co^«rns  of  SpMlal  S«rv}<:c&  Prosraws  for  DU«4v«^t>9«4 
S£ud#ots.    Aftco^nixirs}  th«  M«jor  •4uc4tloo«l  a^Uiont  i^Uh  w«  f«c«  in 
umlnq  mQ<\th%^  m  if*  confident  cf  your  ccMHtlMnt  to  prowld«/<iwjL!lf I«d 
individuals*  r»9ardl«««  of  fMiUy  lncOMM»,  ethnic  b^ck^roimd^  ^/>IC4l 
dUabyUy  th«  opporSunHy  to  jtt«od  col  1«9«« 


,  FWOS£  OF' SPECIAL  SERVIC£S 

•  '  '     •   '  ■ 

Wtiflt  focu*4ft§  on  targtt^  stwd«ftt*  <nroU»d  or  acc«pr»d  for  enroHuMmt  at 
H»4  host  hist  I tyt  Ion -who  art  fro*i  low-jfico^*  f  jnhU      land  who  are  aMor>9  tf>« 
first  gana  rat  Ion  Jn  jhclr  faJniUa*  xq  atiafid  coUaga  or  who  ara  phy  slcaUy 
haf>tflcappa<i,  a  threa'proi>8asl  pur pula  aims  as  achieving  qua Wty  potisacooOary 
•ducatlort.    Purposas  arc:    1}  a&cast  for  qualified  JfvdJvidwaU;  2)  »pai:lal 
support  I  va  «aryfcas  assantiarfor  studant  fotmntlun  ami  graduatioa;  «»d 
3)  dcva!op(Mnt  and  tralnlhij  o*>tion»^  for  proji^t  staff.        ^  . 


^    ,  STATE  OF  XISCONSIff  -  SPECIAL  S£S¥IC£S  PROGRAWS  ' 

cowpUid  for  :ha  I^3-19S^i  §raft$  year  by  J/  Va*K«,  Assoclata 
p1ra«tor,  SpacUJ  ^arylcas  Pno^ram  a:  IMlvarsI ty  of  WI scons in-Stavaos  Point 
var1fJ«s  t^at  tha  Suta  of  Vlscoosln  ha»  racaiyad  *iMrds  for  21  SpacJal  SarvJca* 
frojactt  at  a^totar  furfd^rv  taval  of  $1,8$^, 5^  to  «rv«  A, 533  «twd*au  at  a 
cost  par  participant  of  $41$,   A  ftatlona?  copparisoo  ld#ottf}a»  fc^it  Spaclal 
Sarvica*  ?rpfira*4  a^ardad  for.  wvi^  15a»Wt>uid#»«$  at  •»  #>iar4fia 

par  itiidant  cost  of  %kk6.      v  * 

Wisconsin  Spac^at  Sarvfcas  Prognm  for*  79S3*1^%  ara  aa  foUoi^: 

■  1- 

**""^  Colin.   .In.titutloa 

St^cl.l  S«rvicM  froj.et   ___Fko»*.«  ^  ,     ,    32  jji 

Si<ttr  H.fl«(M.|f.i,..  ^        -J      '  f""'^*  l«t.»l 

MOl  South  3nti  StudMt.  Mn«d, 


nso 


Mioit,  VI  535U 


1^  ■  ■         «  ■  ■  ■ 


SpttCi^I  StrvicM 


 Plritcror 


5;>yi<X  Snvico 


Hilv«itM«,  $3233 


Htlv<ufce<  School  of  gpf int<rlf^)| 
SptcUl  S«tvicM 

gonald  A«hbv   ^  \  \  

1025  North  Htlw*uk«  St, 
Hilwavtkt*,  532DI 


' Fu*dilMR  3l»v»a  lg6>^ 


Phpnt  I 


Fuo^isf  l«v«^^ 


61^924 


100 


Special  S«rvic<g 


1411  Ellis  Av. 


Mhlnnd,  WI  54dD6 


715*682-4531 


. Ex£.  229 


A4dr«i» 


yuodisii  X^vel  ^^^^^ 
353 
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-  h 

1  :  , 


Xtpi)n,  VX '549171 


_tnstituti6B 


Studies  nTvd 


UW<-C«ftt«r  SytH 


(Cong.  Df^t.  #6)  laititutian 


UW-Rock  Covnw  Ca^s     (Ccyiq.  Dlst.  n)  Oifctof 


*«t*><K),  VZ  539X3 


i)lf"XocU  County  CdmTp^  . 


3900  Ktilott  Avt  « 


J4n«ivlXlft,  Wl  53545 


$p«clil  Service* 


library  2QSQ 


g#u  Clait<>  VI  53701 


Jim  Vjinc* 


203  StudsRt  S«rvSciMi  C«pE«i 


J>ivmctt^v  . 


104  lUy  K«X1 


350 


%p^cUl  SarviCM 


244 


1500  i;niv^r<lty  Drl>i^ 


«<wk0»hji^  in  .53186 


4U-!5^48-5620 


Sp»cijiX  SarvicM 


HcCuSchjin  Hall 


1183 


1^  W^CtmtnUy 


2420  >licoi«M  St.  XoM  1929 


CtcMn  54302  - 


424-465-'2<7)i 


3rt 


250 


Special  Strvic«s 


Alitp  IkCormick 


414*424-1310 


400 


C^gMTAMiofuI  district 


451  U;ir$iner  Kali 


FUttavint>  WI  5381S 


C^taaai«*aX  di»trig|^3fa 


WliUt  (h«  State  of  WS»ccm%1r>  h«»  Mtturlciiny  alioc^tcS  «ub>tantl»)  rcsourcit 
to  <nf»ir«  iNe  av«1)«t)iUty  of  qiiillty  rdycst lofMl  opportunity  to  all  cUUcr^^^  a 
p>arSiHir»hl)7  b«tw>««n  ^t«c«       F#d«r«]  r««our^  h4»  k»«»DiMN:«»»iMy  to  i^iipport 

OvCrVIEH  of  Sreciftl  services  PROGRAmUtfi  AT  INEC    .  . 

.  *^ 

Sp«€{al  $«rvjcts  Prosiraiii»  hav»  >n  cftt«l>lU})«d  record  of  Jntv^rlty  a^  quality. 
Tfi^kal  of  tH«&a  acMav«*MMiCik  arc  WW^C'sb  «ycc«&»       tl^  ^rUiM^  Kr»a»  of  aUriiv^v. 
rsttotlon,  jiCMtaU  pro«nM^,  and  gr^ikMCioifi. 

'       —  .  ;         <|.      ■      .   ■       ■  r 

Whn«  th«  naitioo**  ftiiiiUr  of  ftiKJant*  who  «fm««1ly  I'aceiva  tAccaUur»a;a 
(fa^rac*  cootIm»aJi  lo  rU«,  prwrtiooataty  th«  m*ibar  of  baffJart  to  dagraa 
atta^n«i«nt  for  dUadvanKf^iKi  sti>4«nt»  c<mtlnw<&  to  Incrcasa*    As  ftaprc«antativ« 
pjnut  SffRoo^  Chainrijm  of  t^a  HOii^a  S^ibcoum { t taa  on  Fost»aco^ry  Edocatlon,  urgod^ 
tf  it^)Ortant  to  our  (>at(ona(l  ch«r*ct«r  that  ^  |^«»fst  tr>#  tida  ttia\  U  (HfUlAg 
uft  toward  ai)  ?ncoiW9tratif i«d  lysta*  of  hishar  •4u;«tiO@/* 

As  «  r«^lo0Al  c<Mipi«».  tHat  Ka>^($tor!caUy  «xt«f>4«d  tl%  boUvdarUs  to  aU 
cltJzan*  and  *  caai^ft  prood  of  Ui,  high  ftudtnt  M;ad««ic  profile^  ihm  f»ct  stUI 
raiMinf  Ihit  two-* third*  of  th«  a4ijarJi>d  frafbuUn  cVws  ara  4H^|1bU  for  Sp<cJ*l 
Servka*  pro«r*t4,    £jat»  collactad  from  ov«r  ^Ot  of  thm  ^frlo^  ff»*h««n  for  tba 
1982*1981  an4  1983-193%  classas  ravMlf  t^wlt  of  th«  antfrln^  fraih««n  iMO-'thirdi 
ara  In  tha  tar^«t«d  firooi?^  of  la«#-Shco«M<  f irsL-^«tarat!oo^  And  pl^yf^c^My 
KandlcJif  pad.  ^  '  ■ 

Ratantlof)  ^^^^  ■  J'^ 

A  major  wwoarn  Iqv  today'*  I*a^r%  and  tditcatora  c»Dt«ri  on  tha  problam  of 
high  collas*  »ttrlt{oft  rata*  for  dJi#dvaiit#»#d  ttudaot**    Om:a  mcc4S%  ha»  bMn 
9a}rt*d,  tha  qu«»tloo  of  wivt  m%t  b«  4ooa  to  a»»Ut  mi4  support  tha  I  •a  rww  toward 
9£jdwat1oo  U  of  grmMt  coiKarn. 

V       $p«cla1  Sarvica*  pro^rawf  hav«  dava1op#d  Ci<rrlcula«  copfofi  «tr«ta9iaf<  And 
ili^nrf  ^va1opMM>t  with  provao  r«cord»  of  »C£onpHthMM)t.    A  r«c^S  ttody 


o 
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Cp4i4v*CC«4      th«  Sytt^  }>9\f9)0^mmt  Corporation  di>cwiNi«i*  th«t  ttw^nl*  ^ 
r«c«lv«tf  thi  fyll  r»i>vHi  of  $p#cfal  S«rYk«»-«Hwii«ni>9,  *tuterJi>fi  *4>d  bJilc  $K»IU 
InitruclloR— *r«  2.6  tS»t»  «|  Uk<»ly  to  co«pl»t»  ih«ir  f^r»t  y««r  of  ^UtM  «s 

'  ■      ■     ,       ■  ■  ' 

ConiUttnt  with  ttw  witioi>jir  »u«:c«n  .rate,  U«EC  Sp«c£il  S«rvlc#s  progr^wwrno 
l^f  «chf«y«f  «  fttuCf«ot  r«t»ntlon  r«t»  of  of  ill  proj^^t  p*rtf<:lp*ns»  «fi«r 

fo«f  «Mi«»t*r».    ThU  coMparo  lo  th«  oviri**!!  »tu4«At'  NxJy  r«t«Qtioa  r*t#.o?  52»8| 
aFt#r  fo*ir  s«wt«r».~  Prior  i©  SfN^i*!  S#ri^ic«,  «  UM£C  f«s*oUoo  HwJy  «EiUmfr>«l 
«i  aUrJtJoo  r«st  of  ovtr  5(a  «ft«r  om  ifMttiu'  for  ftyd#»t»  In  ttm  Uillfim  fwilf  of 


•Sptclal  S«rv;c«$  RtUntioo  »mt  UWEC  Ov»r-#n  ,R«if;ntio« 


S#i«st«r  of 

S^p#cl«i  S^rvUvft 

,  ^twitlon  \ 

InroHiMfiC 

2 

63.11  ; 

68. 2t 

3 

NA    '  ^ 

♦  & 

•  7 

MA 

*  Soiirc»:    i^lt  R«i5?%tr«tion  Off  fee 
$Oijrc«;    W-Syitiw  C»ntX;a^pU>)»tni s t ra S  (w} 


•Jgrtif leant  Incf^Mifs  In  ffntlM  rsim*  for  di.«4idv*nta««l  «tiKlcnts. 


Aca^amlfc  Pro^fcss  focus  '  ■ 

»j*rc  ikiDfi  co«p«t«ncv  U  a  ra^u I rilf^i^j:  Critical  to  r«t«ntlof>  *f)d  sr^uaifo^. 
Lack  of  «ssa^>tial  basic  skifU  dictates  ^a<j«mlc  f»iJur«,  IJ«Us  act«*s  to  caraar 
optrofis  amJ  (w^^act^ron  row-lncowe  disa«iva^>taija4^     infants  who  yiaw  *  coUage  <^rfta 
as  A  rOiit«'to  uf*^rrf  sotUI  i»i>nity  af>^  p  Maa$ur«  of  p«r*«i4l  .jutatri»ant. 

There      a  nc«d  to  provide  acaiiaml^:  Ustructton  anti  support      »«ch  criUcai 
af«a*  »siJatha«*aiUi,  co^^ltio^i/ r«4<f^  ainJ  i^tudy  skiUs.    This  n«c«l  occurs  at 
lha  sa«iirc?pe  thai  coll n^aa  Ati4  wUvariitia*  art  aHpar^aiKrng  acoooaiU  hardihJpt. 
Fadarat  tioIUri  a**ardad  to  ^paclal  Sarvicp*  pro9r*i»  asftura  that  opportiwilt)^* 
for  cw^aoMJory  and  aevelop<aantAl  instruct  ?B<j  ar#  «yaH*^Ia  to  ditacivantagfcil 


■■  The  full  ra/^i«i       HiHiilitbU  fj*t;m  Si^ti^^^  VittpQt*ti^ht  vf  Hkluoati^r^, 

DtC*  2QUi}2t  ^  y  *i  * 


4Wi»t'ttu4#ot»  who  K«v«  id«ntlfi»d  d«f1c1»m:f«  In  Usic  tKUU,  Fiwlly, 
.Sp«€i«i  S«rvU«!k  «s»l*t5  faculty  and.  JKJiiiiiiitrJtJon  In  fh«  r«coftoitlo«  th*X 
coM|>«ii»Atory  and  <i«v#1<>p»iNiiiut  Jnitru<tio*T  U  ao  •ssaAtUV  part  of  |h«  unlvtrkiiy'* 


-   Ao&dmio  Trogr^  Oi>jm?tiP49  \ 

\Mtl  Spaolal  S«rv>ca»  19>82''83  pirf«n»»m;#  fapert  lUyfttrat**  tK*  pro^ra^'^  ' 
AbiiUy  to  a«»l»t  v^udaot  fea«U  >ki  lU  d#v«lofaiint  fft  thr#a  kay  araa*;  nwiMHatic*. 
CJMpOiitio^*  <nd  ra*dln9« 

HATHMTiCS  OSJhVTiVS:    TJva  itatad  pro^ra*  o^Jacilva  wa»  to  ralia  th« 
jwachaMitlcs  skilU  of  ^%  of  r«Uirta4  pr^jact  p»rtic^^«n5t  lo  a  leval  assvnilal 
for  co(if>ta;ln9  tht  inUlaJ  fi^th  coursa  raquirad  by  thmir  j^bool  t^r  m}or  with  »  , 
^jrada  of  t  or  battar  by  tha  and  of  that r  third  ianMtlar  . 

)laftuU»:    ^-Jt  of  tha  ftvidantj^  racaivad  a  i^rada  of  C  or  hifihar  ' 
in  sh«^  fi4A»f a^uant  MtthanMitUs  cour»a:  Hath  110. 

C^I^IVS:    Tha  fttatad  objactVva  was  to  raita  tha  co«p«viiioo 
»kilU  of  Sot  of  fatalnad  projact  participant*  to  a  leva!  ai»antlal  for  cowplattoo 
of  tha  fn)lUl  coa^ofltioo  cour%a  ra^ulrad  by  tha  i*nlv#r«Uy  wUh  M^r»fi9  of  C  or  . 
bafctar  by  tha  and  of  thair  sacond  »a»astar. 

{U^uU»>    Bl^'i  of  tha  ftMdants  racaivad  a  y rada  of  C  or  ht9har 
In  tha  wbsaquant  fn^TUh  courf  ar  EnglUh  110. 

HUAPSHG  OBJBCTiyM:    Tha  *tat«J  objactiv'a         to  ralsa  tha  f«ad1<>$  ^kllft  of 
80i  of  ratalnad  projact  parti pant*  to  a  lavaJ  «**antfa1  for  co^latlwi  of 
(iouff%  with  coocant rated  raadln^;  a»*Igniaani»  (homanltlas  and  *octal  *cUnc«s] 
wfth  a  ^rada  of  C  or  bat  tar  wUhoot  apactal  aiffttanea  by  tha  and  of  thair  fourth  ^ 
saiaattar. 

lU«uU*:    83.33;  of  anrollad  *tud«nt*  r9^€Ue4  a  $rade  of^C  or  hlqhar 
\n  toorsa*  w\ih  co ncant rat ad  ra»dlj*fl  asslsnmcnt*  by  tha 
and  of  thaIr  fourth  »a«a»tar.  • 

Cowpatancies  In'basic  sKMI*  ara  davalojjad  by  Spatial  Sarvlce*  proijra<8ininv. 
TlHi*;  tha  itudaht  t&  provldad  wFth  tha  Mcatfcary  »ktU*  to  function  affactlvaly 
as  a  collate  studani,  ' 


fcrad^jatlpfi  Focus 

D*#rln§  tha  t98?"'t98|  ^rint  ya*r,  \Hk  Spaclal  SaryUes  partfclpant^  wara 
schad^tad  to  graduata  or  to  coaplata  their  ^M4em)c  pro<}ra«i  at  UW£C*    At  tha 
concrusion  of  that  grant  yaar.^  !2;"op  8S4-«radoatad  or  co^platad  thair  acada-ic 
pr0<|ra»i 

dollar*  for  Spacfal  ^rVU**  Projact*  tiava  ba^  a  9ood  inva*t^aent. 
?ro«ra«*  have  d|Bofl*trata4  thaJr  abUUy  to  lm;raa*a'acca%*»  fniprova  rttantlqn 
rata*,  *upporti  atadwalc  growth,  a^  uUU«Uly  to  flradiwta  dJsadvantaijad  *tudant* 
froM  poitsacondary  Infif  { tul loni. 
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JiEED 


T?>i  propoMMi  r^Mjtborlmlort  met  vcemmt>4%  I/KrH»wi  fumJJns  for  THIO 
pfo^r»it».    ThU  If  b«ft#d      proyr**  5U{;€iisf  and  th«.f*ct  thttl  tyMils^mlA^ 
tK*n  lot  of  cl>«  *ngibi»  Jow-rf>ca*«  »twJ#ou  «r«  cwrr»nUy  5«rv«d.    An  «v«i> 
$)P«n«r  p«rc«f>tJ>st  of  tht  fiUslbU  physic*) ly  4{»ftbUd  »CMMt«  *fc  povt- 

by  the  nuMb«r  of  tfJi^ibU  liSf^dvantjHH^  ftud^nt^  In  f>#od  of  s^rvkts,  th«  voIlmm 
of  a^^^ic  **>d  *dvUJr>g  f>««4i  of  trKftc  »tw<$«nt»,  Ami  tb«  ii^r^Md  M«*v«r*Uy 

Low-lm:o«i«,  first  9«o«r4t{oo  anti  physically  lMmilMpp«<f  scixUnts  cw\WnMim 
tNi  pooj  of  d}wKivant*tf«^  ttkMi«n£s  ■Uglbl*  for  Sp«cJ»l  S*rvUcl  provrw^'H}* 

lpw"lngo<we  and  F 1  rsfC^nergt ?on  Studcntii  jn  ^kgd  of  Services 

For  th#  IS&J  •nd  I^BJ  *c#d«iiic  y»«r»,  l466  and  1530  »codci>t$  r«*p*ct}v«ly  " 
mi  Qty  or  mrm  of  i)>e  grant  •UgJ^riUty  r^qwIrw^wnU.    Th«  foUowiiHj  clwri 
shoii*  ih»t  fchli  ii  aipgroxi»»uty  :^*ihlrd*  of  th«  frc»NM»n  cU»*. 


mi'S4  'A^dmiif  y«ftr#  Sliyihltr  for  Sp*4rutl  ^rvt^  rrc^2\m 
.  L«^.X?kK*»*  an4  FirMt-C^mr^ticfi  Statu* 


Va>r 

.  T9fm 

{Kant 

Fir*!" 
S«iNN'a«la« 

^^^^ 

Th«  criftc-aJ  problp*  f»cin9  ^tf%  Spacia}  ^rvk«s  Program  H  thai  fk>od?f>9 
IfveU  support  onfy  kSQ  io^ltKom  mdi  first -j^AHratJoo  ^twdartU.    Clt*r|y  ttnf 


^hys  I  cal  l  ^-H^nd  I  capped  $tudant$  jn^         Sl  Sary'tcat 

An  widMpUcatad  coiMit  l<*«ntJfl«^  235  phy»lul  ly-handfciipi?*d  stwdants  curraiitty 
•nroUad  «t  U«£C  Cturln9  tN  T9B2-19fi3  acadawU  y^r.    Carr«ntly',  Sp«cJ«t  Sarv^ai 
dotUri  ^An  support  o*Oy  5C  diMbJed-  studant*,  Ia»»  than  1/4  of  cho*»  Jd#f>tJfIad. 
Ovar  £h«  past  savan  yMr*»  th«  f>«*d  for  sarvUts  for  di»abl«d  sthi^cs  at  15^C  h«S 
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ii»frtitrtaMl{>g^of  diMbt«^  &(M4tnti  91  th«  ««a}i>4«ry  wduq^ttlon  TcvftK  Many 
NJtlCMwld«^  The  ChronUIg  of  Hjgh#r  gducattpn  r«^rt«d  }»  FAi^ruary/  1982, 

*"  '  ■'  '  .    •  ■ 

ACADCaiC  AMO  Alrt/lStNC  mas  Of  OISW)VA»TA^^ 

TNi  special  Mdm\c  rmmA$  of  dls«(iv«nt«ga<l  students  art  ^fraiMtidii  ty : 
da«iPo»tr4lC«d  ^  tN«  foHoM!f>9  UbU  &how!ng  high  school  rank  4^  lm%l  «core  4atA 
for  .ch«  Fall  •nicring  fr«»hHiii4t  cUftk  amt  th«  19^3^  fra^hi^n  *el»ttt»d  for 

p«i^lictp«tl(vi  rn  (h«  S|>««;2«I  S«rv{i^«s  for  Di&«dvjiot*s*ii  Students  (SSOS)  Fr^^ram. 


Pttini           mfd  iintt-           P^fm  f*tf  Csmmfufm 

ACT 

T#*5 

5*1* 

4|«J 

CUarly;  low-Inconjc  an4^  f Irs r*-qcn« ration  f rasNiwn  projfct  part iclpaiuv  have 
weaker  acisdcf^lc  l>tJckgroLjnd«  than  4>th«f  frctht^an  entering  l^/'^aii  ClaJre^;  R^cognlzlr^ 
ihff  waak  acadaml'c  lMicH<^round«  uf  thcs*  »t^aiit&,  th«  r*t«fit^oii!  a<id  9«ad&«ic  i4H;ca&f 
tad  on  pa9»  &  Is  ts^en  mat9,  if^ra«&We. 


1199 


ilfCMO^p  UMIVEUm  UUMATIDN  Si(^ i m/l^lltS 


ConiUswt  with  rwtroiwl  tr«mJ»,  uweC  h«*  r«vicw«d  im4  rtvUtd  sf»d*«jloii 


/ 

:  Cl»ir«  ■or«  flBorout  for        sti»4«iitK.    For  UiMdv*nt*9«<i  ftuilooi*/ who  fr^smUlv 
<Oiiii  to  CMpoft  wiih  wf#k  htsN  ichool  *mj  »c^k  b#cK9roood$,  th«  for 

*  i*^!**"^"^  U  CfUfaK    With  c**pm«f  «ro»i  th«  toimtry  ^irvggUwi  - 
-J  wUMft  dSft!ni9h#d  UMistts  to  iMtt  the  nt^f  qf  «n  $twi«ntft,  ov«r'pri««<J 
•rtKHjrci  nust  f>ot  b«  Wl*oc»dl  o#i  th«  b^ks  of  dl»«4y«nt*fl«d  ftiKknts. 

Sound  Fjd«r«I  progrM»  c*ft  proy?d«  institutJofis  vJul  rtWKWCw  which  counter 
I  lhl»  rifJw  h«h»vIor.    WUhOMt  •ffortJ  m%p9clM}\y  t«r«*st4  for  dlMdv*»t««crd 
.  »t«<J«iit»,  the  tiMiptation  win  iM  grwt  Jo  r«ts«  wniv«rsUy  Gr«du«tioii  rauulrwiMts 
^  va^ho«»t  provliilf^  4l%M4xsnt99^  siudwt%  itm  ttMn»  io  ^hUw^  thm. 

,         Sp#<;J#l  S«rvk«s  prpgrmflog  u  on  th«  b^Hgf  that  oomI  oppoftwnity 

^IL^J^!^??^?^^  ^*  »  v*l«hl«  «Mni  of  •m:oyr*flfns  indlyldoH  qrowth 
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mm 


not  only  ^jjong^  In  coilifiM,  but  t^t  th#y  succctd  In  coUtflt*. 

»  Support  >«rvUtt&  «v«j lAbt«  uAd«r  curf«nt  r#gkrli;7on»  aUow  for  th« 
fl#xi)7Ulty  rn)uirMi  to  pn»vl(k  tb«  comblnatioo  ard  r«i>gt  of  fiiryi«;M 
n««4«d  for  «c»(i«mic  »chJtvini»nfc  SiR»trkK;tion,  c<H4n5tl1r>8,  *<JvUI^,  ' 
tutoriofl,  »ntt  »yppcjft  *«rvlc«*  for  itm  dUj^^^wJ  Iwrw^r). 

•  Tr#inJf>9  jnhJ  ^v«loi*nfil  options  currently  »«thorl2<id  AiiUt  SpKUI 

Cffirctiv.en«s«  in  9^V4ttc\r^  ogporimH^f  h9%  hanm  imt0o§tr9l94  try     -  , 

t  $tud«iit  vnglbfiity  f*9uUticm^  provldt  th«  fliXjibiHty  r«qu ir.Mt  to 
focu*  «>«  iswlncoK*.  flr»t-9#n«r»tioa  »n«l  phy»Vt«ny-h«mj)cj^)p#<l  *tw4«BU» 

<  Stu4«nt  sllfi^lbUIty  r^^Ut^ons  prcivld*  th«  flfj^lbUity  r«<)Mlr^  to 
fo«u»  on  t4r9«t  9r(Mp»  of  ««rvlc*s;    «t)>n?c  j»{iiQrUU«,  a4ait 

T«*fWrt,  v#t*r«nfc,  hOii^^  U»lt«d  {r>sn>hr*p»*i£l^*tM4#nt*,  and  * 
ftud*oti  4iiuidv»oc«0«4  by  family  b^k^rwfid.^ 

Ml.    Current  fttu4«»i;  timdti  mx&imd%  SpKiiil  $^ry|c««  ProfirMming  {UM>4irc*ft* 

«  lUiCKirca^  froM  f«4«r4l /»ut«  Jind  1pc«1  so^rcas  do  r>ot  )M«t  «tudMit 
o««d.  rn  f»ct,  ow#r  tb«  p«»t  y»«r*  of  l*v«l-f4i™31n^  U  d«cr««f«  I** 
r*«l  doU«r«)^  th«  >binty  to  iMt  fttudwil  fmd  b*«  frod«d/ 

*  Stud«nt«  Mf>o  n««d  »crvic«ft  «r«  oft^  plwad  on  «  MiUIng  H»t  du«  10 
lAci^  of  rcsoitrc*^.    \^\\t  stwd«;it»  hay*  g«ll>«4 ''•ntry,"  th«y 
fftU  to  9«in  *'a«4;*&»*'  to  •d^tiooul  ojpportonUy^ 

t«.    Sp«<;i*T  S«rvic»*  Pro«r*w  MrW«  taijcation*!  n**di  in  «  cM^**ff«ctlvc  «aon«r. 

•  Th«  av«r49tt- annua  I  cost  p«r  »ti*<i«nt  i«  $M6  igt  iofui  ty.gm)  $^?^  '»n  th« 

«*  In  actu4niy,  projects  r«^«UrJy  «xc««d  th#  fnip^r  of  pjrtlcl^t*  th^t  • 
th«yf  w*re  contracted  to  assist.    Th«refor#,  th«  fo»I  co*t  par  partUipant 
i%  evan  towar.    (ua,  UWEC  has  axcasdad  tha  fcm4«d  niM»ar  In  aach  of  lha 
Jatt  thraa  yaar«4  "  ^ 

*  A  fyHy-contrlboiirsf  c i 1 1 2a<i  yd^  ^thi«vas  upward  wci&M  ity  >^Uh  a  colUfiJ^'  Y 
datjrav  provfdas  toMorroM's  iociaty  a  yaluabla  resource. 


n 
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RECQHfeDATI£»iS ' 

AMEHO  AND  IXTEHO  THE  Hl^HU  EOyCATIOB  ACT  OF  1965  AS  ^S;OPO$E0  BY  HR  nhQ. 

.  ■  '  '  '  '  ■               '  ■  ■     ^  • ,  ' 

A  y«daral,  $tJU  <^  tool  ?»nnir%hl&  Huit  Cotitlnu6 

TfHT  n«wJ  for  *«r^ic«»  it  not  d«b«t»bU.    T^^•  »«<;i;t5i  6f  S{>ftcUI  S«rvlc«» 
pro<ar*«wififl  h4»  tMMn  <}ocg^i«d.    Th«  .«c44miU  »od  #«jnoii»Ic  st»t«  of  hlgW 
•tfwwtloo  ffl  A««rlcA  U  i«K}y«>tJoo#bly  In  *  crJ»l«.   With  th«»«  cwxiitlcHis 
th«  Iwp^tus  «fford«<J  ^  «  ftroi>9  f»d«fjil,  suu  and  loul  (]«rtMr»|i!p  U 
fuic«»Mry  to.         tS«  chill  t«Dg«. 

■ .  jUt{Qwa1»;  ■  ,  ■ 

1/  Th«  r«d«r*l  gQvmrnmni  Must  pUy  a  «troi>9  roU  If  •dac4llon«I  op$)cirt*mUy  li 
to  0*  »v«I]«l»l«  to  qMiUfltd  s(udMits  in  aU  acoihwSc  Uv«U  of  our  $oci«ty. 
UnrvifsftUs  »iH*  coUagn  ii>cr»*«rf^1y  f*€«  •cooowlc  h*rdfhJp»i  shr}nkli>9 
•nron««nt»  ^  calU  to  itr«f»9t^  sradwtJoo  raqulrwuants.    Pr«isui*«d  toy 
.th«»»  r««Iitl«»,  Institution*  pr»iikt»JbIy  as>»lgn  low  priority  tp  dl»4dv«Pt*9«id 
stwUnt*.    Th«  nation'*  po*tsacon4#ry  {n»tU4itl«MU  n«ed  tim  coRtinwition  of  « 
$troo9  ra4#r»l  roU  to  Jiiiia*  tfeU  chanaogp.  : 

aff  Increaiad  Uva!»  of  fundlf>9  ara  nacassary  to  provldis  addStlona}  rawwrca* 
raqu I  fad ^- to  #aat  tha  lar^aa  studam  ?>«#d.    A&  *»ra  «IUadtfant*9ad  *t«d«nts  5ea 
poit^oniiary  aiH)«atfon  as  a  raaUstU  90a; ,  th«  n—d  for  sypport  will  conilnua, 
ThU  U  partkuJarly  av^da^t  for  » Jack,  Hl»|>anfC,  physfcal ly-hindicappad  and  - 
adtfU  la«rr>ar*. 

3-    prior  a;(p«rian€a  point*.  ro*»rd  ^MC««5*fg|.  c;*lsiin9  SpaclaJ  Strvfces  friHirm% 
whila  prGawtln9  co^itinuity.  ftabinty'and  cohas?v«oass.    Ttea  cra^Jb? J Uy  and 
fftv<*t«tnt  cas^sr*: afford  to  f^mr^Uy  f«n<M  programs  U  an)»»ncad  by  tha 
knowrad^a  that  tha  Ffdara^  yovrernMant  taka»  sariou«)y  Its  co««itJaant  to 
pfofirait  affort*. 

k.    Currant  ra^jgta  1 1  on$  pro  v  I  da  tha  nacettary  fUxibillty  to  assist  caMipu»e&  in 
«itetlo§  tha  na«4vof  thair  on^^a  sptciai  popyiation*.    At  UV£C»  th«  low- 
Jncoflia,  fif$t-ije deration,  adult  Iwirnar^  «nd  rur^l  ^tudant  ara  larga  scfvice 
ttsar**  * 
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UHITATIOHS     PROPOSED  «8  52^ 


,  it«U$«  **TN  SacrtUry  shiU  9lv«  prlorUy  to  in^tltutfons  t^host  4»ppUcatton$ 

■'■  !  •  •     •  '  ■  ,  .■■)••■'  : 

not  InftUuttQ^is*    StixlMtt  Is  «1I  cat^^r^ts-x^t  po)y  »lnorUU>*-n*«d 
fuf>port,  ■  ■ ,    ■  . 

vfpQiiici  a  wrtf  ?on  aiM*«i  «t  r«t«nKfori -and  srafliMt!4>n  of  dlsadvantagftd 

failed  to  achUv*  high  ratintlc^  «nd -^radviatioo  rac«ft.    Fumtln^  priority 
U  not  9lviMt  to  pro^rMit$  mHh  pwn:%UHUni  tntkKt. 

•    ^       •  '/t 

3.    Tha  «ffacx  af  thU  propo$«d  ^tfldcllnt,  \f  9ccmpt^,  vkh^M  ba  to  UmU 

" '«d«c»tlo<iJiI  c;hoic«»  for  *tu4a*it*.    All  stud^tt,  including  minority  i%t**dtrit«» 
}uv«  |fad!t{p(i«Uy  b««i>  <N>coiir*9ad  to  teUct  fro«f  th«  full  ra^«  of  ac^M>«<iU 
prosraai.    Tht  a J»  Is  10  allow  any  quatl fi ad  Ef>d I vtdual,  ra9»f4Uis  of 
fj«ny  lnco*»a,  to  haw*  t ha  opfH5rtuol;ty  to  attand  tha  (oUafit  of  Hi*  or  Mr 
cJwica,  whath«r  It  ba  p«bHc  or  privata.;  .  . 


i 
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Mr.  Simon.  TJiank  you  very  much.  Marilyn  Meisenheimer,  direc- 
tor of  Upw^|d  Bound  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin-La  Crosse. 
'  Ms.  MEiSKi3|faMK^  Yes. 

Mr.  Simon.  We're  pleased  to  have  you  .with  us.  - 
^  Ms.  MEiSENHEiMEK.  Thank  you  very  much, 

STATEMENT  OP  MARILYN  MEISENHEIMER,  DIRECTOR  OP 
UPWARD  BOUND  PROJECT  AT  UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN-LA 
CROSSE 

Ms.  Mkisenheimek,  Thank  you  very  much,  Vm  excited  to  be 
here;  Vm  especially  excited  to  be  here  because  what  I  have  to  say 
tod^y  is  a  big  thank  you  to  you  as  representative  of  the  Govern- 
ment; I  am  thrilled  to  be  part  of  Upward  Bound— it's  a  miracle 
program.  -  -  ■  • 

How  often  can  people  say  that  about  a  Federal  program? 

You  know,  it's  a  program  that's  set  up  to  fmd  capable  people  and 
make  them  more  capable— instead  of  looking  for  people  who  are  al- 
ready chemically  addicted  or  dropouts— we  look  for  children  who 
are  in  school  and  doing  reasonably  well,  and  then  we  say,  let's  give 
you  a  hand  and  help  you  do  better.  Well,  it's  a  wonderful  program  . 
to  be  aipart  of. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  my  testimony  and  Tm  not  even  sm-e  that 
what  this  toounts  to  is  a  summary  so  I  hope  you'll  have  a  chance 
to  look  at  it  and  I  know  it  will  be  put  into  the  Federal  record, 
so  .  , 

Mr.  Simon,  Right. 

Ms.  Meisenheimeh.  What  I  do  want  to  address  is,  does  this  pro- 
gram  work?  is  it  sufficient?  and  I  guess  I  will  also  begin  with,  Do 
these  children  really  need  the  services?  I  guess  we  can't  take  that 
for  granted  and  I  d  like  tp  prove  it  to  you. 

Briefly,  I  will  mention  a  few  statistics  that  are  included  in  the 
testimony;  I  have  a  few  charts  and  I  will  just  summarize;.  The  first 
chart  deals  with  the  niae  schools  we  serve  in  our  50-mile  radius  of 
Crosse.  What  I  have  there  is  dropout  rates.  I  am  comparing  the 
x)pout  rates  of  the  iK)verty  level  students  with  the  dropout  rates 
oftoonpoverty  level  students.  And  what  you  ^ will  see  is  that  poor 
stucients  drop  out  at  a  rate  that  is  8  times-the  rate  of  other  stu- 
dent^ dropping  out 

Is  there  a  need  for  the  program?  I  think  there  is  no  question 
about  it.  " 

Then,  does  it  work?  Well,  I  need  two  charts  to  show  you  that. 
Thf  second  chart  looks  at  the  p<^tsecondary  enrollment  rate  of 
poverty  level  students  and  nonpovetty  level  students-— tties«  are 
the  ones  who  do  stay  in  s<;hool  and  do  graduater-those  children 
from  poverty  level  homes  enroll  in  pastaa^ondary  education  at  a 
r^te  that  is  3  to  6  times  lower  of  that  of  other  children- 

However^  in.  our  Upward  Boimd  project,  we  have  our  students 
who  graduate  from  high  school  enrolling  in  postaecondary  educa- 
tion at  rates  that  aye  3  to  6  times  higher  thmi-  their  counterparts 
who  are  not  aided.  In  fact,  what  has  happened  is  that  we  have 
equalled  and  in  soili6  cases  exceeded  the  postsecondary  enrollment 
rate  of  normal  students  at  the  public  schools.  We  are  succ^M; 

Our  numbers  are  small.  Our  prc^am  is  small.  We  are  only  enter- 

J  .,       .  ' 
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ing  our  fifth  year.  This  year,  we  think  we  wili  have  eight  seniors 
graduating-^so  when  I  talk  about  percents,  it's  kind  of  funny.  , 

It's  easier  for  me.  to  talk  about  Ann  and  Tom  than  percents.  Next 
year,  though,  we  could  have  as  many  as  20  graduates.  Our  program 
is  growing.  Prettj^  soon,  I  can  use  percents  without  feeling  foolish. 
And  I  think  I've  just  brought  myself  to  what  I  really  want  to  talk 
to  you  about.  To  use' statistics,  I  can  Use  national  statistics  but 
youVe  got  that  stuff;  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  kids. 

Vm  picking  up  from  Mr.  Powless  who  said,  you  know,  when 
you're  talking  about  nontraditional  students,  and  I  hope  you'll 
permit  me  to  say  that  my  students  ar^atontraditional,  never  mind 
tliat  they  are  in  high  school,  they  are^pir.  Twenty-five  percent  are 
minority  that  we  have;  we  have  American  Indian,  we  have 
Humong;  we  have  students  with  learning  disabilities— but  all  of 
them  are  poor.  And  we. have  to' work  with  individuals  all  the  time; 
otherwise  we  make  no  impact. 

So  I'm  goiug  to  talk  to  you  about  a  few' of  the  students.  I'm  going 
to  talk  to  you  first  about  Ann—and  more  about  her  principles.  Ann 
was  one  of  our  summer  students  in  our 'summer  program  which  is 
6  weeks  on  campus  and  mostly  academic  and  she  was  our  valedicto- 
rian. We  were  very  proud  of  the  young  woman.  Broken  home, 
family- fights— she  was  the  only  kid  who  was  still  there-oiHPriday 
nights  and  no  one  had  showed  up  to  get  her^^  her  life  was  a  mess* 

She  was  our  valedictorian. 

Of  course,  the  family  .moved  and  she  went  to  a  new  high  school, 
and  in  her  senior  year,  she  was  scheduled  into  shop;  she  was  sched- 
uled into  home  economics;  she  was  scheduled  into  an  art  class;  she 
had  only  one  academic  course—it  was  government  and  it  was  re- 
quired. Well,  I  went  to  the  principal  and  I  mentioned  that  she  was 
our  valedictorian  and  that  really  she  had  had  algebra  but  not  ge- 
ometry and  could  she  take  English  literature,  you  know,  standard 
for  seniors,  and  he  said  to  me:  *'She's  a  girl;  she's  from  a  poor 
family;  she's  not  going  to  college;  I  will  not  change  her  schedule." 

I  want  you  to  know  that  there  are  parte  of  the  country  where 
this  still  happens;  I'm  working  in  that  part  of  the.  country.  Our 
Idds  need  help.  ^ 

2t  Ann  did  graduate  from  high  school.  I  vnXl  say  that  in  her  senior 
year,  she  took  a  first  in  forensics  and  a  State;  she  also  had  first 
pr'vije  in  an  interior  decoration  and  architectural  design  project, 
again  at  the  State.  But  she  did  not  go  on  to  college.  She  now  lives 
in  La  Crosse  and  she  cleans  peoples'  homes, 

rirtell  you  about  some  happier  stori^.  Let  me  tell  you  about  Ed. 

Ndw  Ed's  from  a  poor  family— both  parents  work  in  a  factory, 
one  that  is  known  as  a  sweatshop — in  La  Crosse.  He  didn't  want  to 
dp  that  but  he  had  no  idea  what  he  wanted  do.  He  wasn't  a  very 
good  reader  but  he  was  pretty  good  at  math.  He  couldn't  think 
what  you'd  do  with  that;  he  certainly  didn't  wsbt  to  go  to  college. 

Well  we  had  him  in  the  summer  program  to  make  up  a  few  cred- 
its and  one  of  the  things  we  do  is  a  job  shadowing  program  and  it 
includes  seminars  at  the  technical  institute,  of  going  out  to  be  with 
professionals  in  the  community.  He  tdok  a  2-day  course  of  comput- 
er programming  and  you  know  what  happen^,  he  began  teaching 
the  course — he  knew  more  than  the  teacher  in  terms  of  how  to 
reach  the  other  students  in  class.  He  is  now  a  high  school  graduate 
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and  is  in  his  second  semester  at  Western ;  Wisconsin  Technical.  In- 
stitute; he  is  the  outstgpding  student  in  computer  programming  in 
his  year.  He  will  laave  a  succe^ul  career.  That  was  Upward 
Bound.      1>  ;  \ 

Let  me  tell  you  about  Janet,  An  American  Indian  student^  she's 
in  the  top  10  percent  of  her  class;  she's  a  senior  this  year.  We  got 
her  last  year.  You  can  even  say,  does  this  kid  need  academic  sup- 
port? Well,  let  me  tell  you  what  Janefs  plans  were.  She  was  going 
to  be  a  secretary.  Not  only  was  she  taking  chemistry  and  account- 
ing and  trig*,  but  she  was  also  taking  shorthand  and  typing  and  in 
her  senior  year,  she  was  going  out  to  be  placed  in  cooperative  edu- 
cation in  the  commxznity  as  a  secretary— that's  .what  she  thought 
she  should  do.  ^ 

We  had  her  to  our  summer  prc^am;  we  took  her  to  the  State 
legislature;  she  spent  a  morning  with  one  of  the  legislators;  we 
took  her  to  Control  Data  Corp.;  we  had  her  meet  some  women  who 
were  in  fact  business  executives;  we  gave  her  a  couple  of  courses 
tix>  and  she  lived  on  campus.  She's  entrolled  at  UW-J.  for  next 
year;  she's  a  candidate  for  two  schoIarsHps;  I  don't  know—-!  can't 
report  she's  got  theit\  but  she  is  a  candidate—yes  she  needed  us; 
'yes,  She'll  be  at  the  university;  I  think  she'll  need  support  services 
there.  Because  even  with  her  very  high  grades,  she  only  has  a  17  ;  ^ 
op  the  SATS  which  is  just  like  your  data. ;  -/ 

She's  going  to  need  support,  but  shelllget  it  and  she's  going  u/ 
make  it  through.  This  is  what  the  program  is  all  about  / 

The  next  question  is,  is  it'^sufficient.  Weil,  of  course  there's  never 
a  program  that's  sufficient,  right?  So  yoU;  know  what  I'm  going  to 
say.  I'm  serving -nine  schools;  I ,  have  requests  from  three  ofiier 
schools  in  our  area,  suppc^tedly  in  our  tailget  area  we  have  all  the 
schools  but  I  can't  service  them  all,  begging  us.  One  of  the  teachers 
said,  "every  student  at  our  school  is  eligible  for  yOur  prc^am;  we  ^ 
can't  get  anyone  to^go  on  to  postftecondary  education,  it's  a  farm 
community/'  "    '         ^  |  /  /  ' 

They  have  no  models;  their  families  have  lived  there  for  years; 
they  never  come  to  La  Crosse;  they've  never  seen  the  uniVersit^. 
How  can.  they  even  think  ^ut  it?  Well,  they  don't  think  about  it. 
And  they  don't  really  take  precoUege  courses  because  they  don't — 
it  doesn't  make  any  sense  in  their  lives. 

I  have  no  more  money.  We  have  a  progpram  in  place  that/ could  be 
expanded  but  I  don't  have  the  money  to  do  it.  In  fact,  next  year  I  ^ 
will  h^ve  to—I'm  a  three^nember  staffs  beside  me  there;  are  two  -  - 
other  people — othervirise  we  work  with  University  students  and  we  :r 
hire  some  teachers  in  the  summer,  but  there's  a  three-pedple  staff. 
It  will  be  two  next  year  because  I  can't  afford  to  keep  my  ^ademic 
career  coordinator;  that  will  cut  down  some  of  the  perscmkl  atten- 
tion  our  students  get.  /      ,    .  I 

I  will  keep  the  components  of  the  program  going.  We  tiitor  this 
year  twice  a  week  after  "school,  imd  in  each*^ool.  Next  Wear,  it 
will  be  once  a  week.  r 

I  think  it's  important  to  know  that.  This  program  works  think 
we  can  keep  it  working;  if  there  are  miy— if  we  don't  start  increas- 
ing at  a  little  higher  rate  or  getting  some  outside  support  a^d  our 
university  is  supportive,  just  with  normal  cc^t  increases,  ^ we're 
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^oing  to  have  trouble  continuing  to  serve  the  students  that  we  do 
serve. 

It  is  a  wonderful  program;  This  should  not  wither  on  the  vine. 
And  1  guess,  I  guess,  I  want  to  mention  this  almc^t  in  conclusion, 
almost  in  conclusion—one  of  the  teachers  we  hired  last  year  said- 
he's  the  head  of  his  teachers'  union  and  had  bargained  for  years 
foi*  teachers'  salair—said  to  me,  *'How  did  you  reach  this  salary?'' 
because.he  was  aghast.  I  said,  "Well,  I  tookliow  much  money  I, had 
and  divided  it  by  the  number  of  Reaching  p<^itions  I  wanted  and 
thafs  it" 

"Oh/'  But  he  taught  for  us  for  a  whole  summer  and  he's  going  to 
college  now,  so  he  won't  be  back.  He  said  it's  an  ideal  teaching  situ- 
ation.'The  teachers  in.  the  area  feel  as  frustrated  at  not  being  able 
to  reach  the  poor  kids  as  the  kids  are  frustrated  in  school 

•The  schools  can't  do  this  because  it  takes— we  have  classes  of  8 
to  10  maybe  12  kids  in  the  summer— a  school  can't  do  that  But  the 
kids  need  it;  we  see  the  changes.  How  can  a  school  do  it?  Our  pro- 
gram can  do  it.  Thank  you. 

^  think  ril  close  with  one  more  story  and  one  thing  for  you  to 
think  about.  When  I  think  about  the  program,  I  think  especially  of 
a  girl  who  was  a  senior  when  I  first  came  to  the  progranv  And' we 
started  talking  about  what  she  wais  going  tq^  do  after  graduation. 
She  had  a  B-C  averagp.  She  didn't  love  school;  and  she  was  going 
^  to  go  out  West  and  be  a  waitress  in  a  resort  with  the  hope  of  work-^ 
ing  out  to  be  restaurant  manager. 

You  know,  th^^used  to  happen  in  our  country  but  that's  not  real 
likely  anymore.  So  I  suggested  that  there  were  degress  in  restau- 
ranthotel  management.  Stout  in  fact  has  second  b^st  in  the  c6un- 
try  frofn  what  I've  heard;  maybe  it  s  No.  1  now. 

She  didn't  know  -thiit.  The  next  week,  she  said,  do  you  know 
more  about  that  program?  So  4  gave  her  a  brochure.  And  the  week 
after,  she  said,  is  there  anyway  I  could  go  up  and  visit?  So  I  took 
her  and  both  of  her  parents—who  asked  if  they  could  hitch  a 
ride— up  to  Stout.  She  enrolled  the  day  we  wet)t.  She^s  now  in  her 
second  year  and  the  only  complaint  she  has  is,  I  like  the  hard 
courses— some  are  too  easy.  When  I  think  about,  Upw'ird  Bound,  I 
think  about  her. 

Are  there  problems  in  the  program?  Well,  of  course  not  enough 
money-,  and  because  we  can  t  serve  enough  children  but  that's 
standard.  The  best  things  about  the  program  are  the  flexibility  and 
the 'ease  of  reporting.  In  this  program,  they  are  built  in.  Each 
project  is  supposed  to  fit  it's  locale  so  that  my  program  doesn't  look 
like*  the  program  at  Marquette,  which  is  an  excellent  program,  so  is 
ours.  They  fit  the  place;  I  think  that's  brilliant. 

The  reporting  is  simple;  I  think  that's  brilliant  f  he' require- 
ments on  who  we  can  take  are  restrictive  so  slightly  that  I  would 
never  complain  about  it;  you  have  to  have  some  parameters.  In 
*  fact,  I  think  Vm  h^^ppy  now  that  we  can  have  some — 66  percent  of 
poor  children  and  the  others  don't  n^essarily  have  to  be— al- 
though we  have  82  percent 'from  poverty  level  homes  because  we 
feel  that  that's  our  own  mission— but  it's  nice  to  have  that  option 
ctp  make  that  decision.  # 

I  feel  the  biggest  problem  in  the  program  is  not  exactly  in  the 
authorization  but  is  in  the  things  we  look  at  to  measure  success.  I 
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have  suggested,  in  my  written  testimony,  that  longitudinal  studies 
be  made.  I  don't  know  if  it  comes  from  you  ail  or  where  that  would 
come,  but  to  look  at  what  happeijs  to  these  childreM  afterward. 
Means  you  have  to  look  at  them  not  just  the  year  after  graduation 
from  high  school,  but  it  means  you  have  to  look  at  tljm—oh,  I'm 
going  to  make  up— 15  years  let  us  say—they  may  start  school,  they 
.  may-drop  out,  they  may  start  school  later.  ' 

Are  they  in  better  jobs  than  their  parents  are  in?  l^ave  they 
more  stable  home  lives?  One  summer  we  found  out  that  all  50  of 
,.  our  kids  had  been  abused  or  had  witnessed  abuse  in  their  homes. 
•  ,Po^rty  and  alcoholism  and  so  forth  often  go  tt^ether.  We  were  in 
shocfe^  didn't— for  all  my  years  of  teaching,  I  hadn't  expected 
that— but  I— so  there  are  lots  of  things  to  look  at  over  a  long  period  - 
of  time.  So  far,  we  don't  look'at  them;  all  we  look  at  are  the  easy 
things  we  look  at— grade  point  averages,  you  Icnow— grade  point 
averages  don't  tell  us  what  the  program  is  doing. 
,    Bid  a  child,  who  previously  was  afraid  to  be  with  anybody  differ- 
ent, anybody  who  wore  a  suit,  anybody  who  had  a  degree,  has  that 
child  now,  as  an  adult,  found  himself  or  herself  able  to  go  between 
classes  in  society?  That's  a  great  success. 

And  we  need  to  learn  how  to  look  at  those  things.  And  that's  the 
only  thing  that  I  would  say,  if  anything  can  be  done  to  set  up  a 
group  to  figure  out  ways  to  evaluate  compensatory  prf^ams,  I 
think  it  would  be  brilliant;  I  think  it  would  help  us  learn  more 
about  how  to  make  them  successful.  . 

Thank  you.  *^ , 

[Prepared  statement  of  Marilyn  Meisenheimer  follows:] 
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Pkkpaesd  Statkmknt  or  Marjlyk  MmxNHSJMsx,  Dirsctok  of  Ufwakd  Bound 
?KOJi;crTp  Univiui^ity  of  Wxsconi^n-La  C&omss 

In  tbe  U{&xt«d  St^tsiji  vn  biili«v«  id  stTong  people  ^  in  povcrfuX 
pioplt  op«r*ting  At  th«  fulUtt  «xt#»t  of  tbair  poi^r  fot  thair  ovia 
good  «jQd  for  tW  good  of  tbt  niitioa.    Aiad  m  koow  Uuit  k»ovI«dg«  is 

power. 


Thtrftfor*,  we  luiv«  developed  an  iiie ti tut ioiaJK  public  education 
that  vsakMM  luoovledgc  mud  its  concosdteat  power  eoBgible  to  . all.  In 
theory,  the  instltutioo  of  education  em:oijira|es  socxal  wbility  «»d 
productivity  vithin  society.    In  pr«ctic«  it  does  xiot  alvsys  work  that 


The  reason  lor  both  the  succeesea  ms4  the  failures  of  the 
education  institution  is  people.    People  participate  at  all  levelf, 
fully  or  not  fully*  tnthusiaiiticaUy  or  apetheticslly.    How  people 
participate  determines  the  si^ce ss  or  the  failure  of  the  institution, 
the  system^  the  countiry« 

In  1965«  recognising  the  institution  af  public  education  as  good^ 
but  the  participation  in  it  4s  less  then  perfect,  Mobers  of  our 
government  dcvel&s>ed  »nd  supported  e  prograw  CsSlled  Upward- Bound. 
Its  goal  was  to  incteese  wholehearte'd  participation  in  our  syste» 
of  education  by  traditionally  dise«powared  yotwg  people.    By  doing 
that,  it  w»s  hoped  Upward  13 ound  could  break  the^  cycle  qf  poverty 
that  held  so  waay  in  its  orbit  •    In  19S4j|  Upward  Bound  continues 
to  serve  both  individuals  and  the  country  by  bringing  able  young- 
sters full^'into  tlae  systeift  of  education. 

With  federal  sionies  and  institutional  support  that  always 
includes  in*kind  services  and  sometiiaes  includes  cash  aupj^ort  as 
well,  projecta  across  the  country  identify  high  school  students 
within  their  target  areas  who  have  the  ability  to  st\^y  and  pursue 
careers  but^  who,  because  cf  a  cojaabination  of  factors  incl\>ding 
poverty,  Isck  uf  educational  background  in  their  hoi^s^  minority 
status^  rural  iiolation^  inadequstei  public  schools  in  their  area^ 
or  lack  of  belief  in  their  own  capabilities^  are  unlikely  to  realixs 
th^ir  full  potential*    These  young  people  are  invited  to  participate 
in  an  Upward  Bound  Project.    If  they  decide  to  participate ,  they  get 
the  kind  of  support,  encourageMnt ^  infonaation,  cultlsral  experienci^ 
and  acsdet&ic  skill  development  and  advanceMUt  they  ne^dto  be  sble 
to  realise  their  potential  within  our  sy stats  of  educalSionT^ 

!•  the  Upward  Bound  prograi^  successful?  ' 

Ves. 

r 

}iov  do  we  know? 

Statyticfi  tell  part  of  the  story.    Individual  stories  tell  the 

rest . 
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Tb«  Cro«wi  Upward  Bound  Frojtcc  i«rv«s  tiin*  scJkjwI*. 

Coun»«ior«  in  tho*t  «chool«  b«v«  ■t«ti»fcic»  about  th«  percent  of 
Atu4^nt&  th*t  graduate,  the  preceat  of  atudeat*  that  enrblla  in 
poat-'fe&oadarjr  education  and  the  approxiaate  percent  of  vtudents 
living  at  or  below  poverty. 

•  .         • .         ■  •  ■      •  ^ 

The  eaM  counaeiors  were  able  to  eetiivate  the  percent  of 
etudenta  at  or  belw  poverty  that  drop  out  of  high  achool  an4'that 
go  on  for  po»t-»eco£idary  education.    ?or  the  data  aee  f  igurea  X  & 


Upward  Bound  draw*  etudant*  froei  all  nine  achoola.    Figvrei  for 
high  achooX  graduation  and  for  enrollaent  in  poet-eecondary  couraea 
of  education  for  the  Xatt  two  year*  and  an  eatiaate  for  thi*  year 
foXXow  in  figure  3.  " 

Theae  charts  de»onitratc  that  the  ttudenta  froia  poor  fawiiiea 
have  a  disproportionate  drop-out  rate  when  compared  with  their 
wealthier  counterparta.    Low  income  atudenta  drop-out  at  an 
eatijsated  rate  that  ranges- f row  3.4%  to  253;,  while  the  rate  for 
the  rest  of  the  students  range  fro»  .\%  to  3.3X.    the  charta 
further  indicate  that  when  atudenta  froei  poo#^a«ilie«  do  gradu-  . 
ate  £ro«  tugh  school  they  go  on  to  post-aeciadary  education  at  ^ 
.  touch  lower  rates  than  do  students  fro«  wealthier  faailie*-    The  * 
low  incoae  iitudenta  estimated  rate  of  enrollaient  in  poet-secon- 
dary education  ranges  froa  102  to  30;t,  while  the  rat«  for  the 
reat  of  the  students  raoges  fro®  35.62  tp  87.7%    Obviously,  there 
i»  a  need  for  an  auxi  11  ijtry  program  to  help  tl^se  young  people  1>e 
effective  in  the  public  syatm  of  educetion,^ 

Although  our  project  is' very  tiew  it  h^  had  two  graduating 
classes.    Figure  3  sumarises  our  success.    The  numbers  are  low, 
the  percenta  are  high.    Aa  we  reach  our  stable  laaxisua  the  numbers 
will  increase  while  the  percent*  retrain  close  to  the  aaaie.  In 
/1984*we  anticipate  a  graduating  class  of  eight,  six  of  who»,  or 
75%,  are  already  accepted  in  poat-'second&ry  institutions.  Our 
1985  class  has  23  students  in  it  now.    So«oe  will  move,  away  and  a 
few  may  decide  they  are  too  busy  for  Upward  Bound  in  their  fceuior 
year,    ^  anticipate  a  graduating  class  of  about*18  of  who*  60- 
70%~wiXl  go  on  to  posC"-secondaty  education. 

Our  rates  of  post-sacondajfj^^rollmeut  is  favorable  cotapared 
to  public  school  rates.    Upward  Sound  students  enroll  at  a  60-70%  rate 
while  comparable  public  school  atudenta  enroll  at  a  rate  of  9  to  24%* 

■i 
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WAnd»g3r«viap  ivs  jiia  alcoholic  iMmily  on  \Htlt$,tf.-    She  liv«d  in  « 
"trAilflEC  Gourc  on  m  Wid^y  street  with       p^mm  xn  a  rgrsX  town.  H«r 

'fiwlly  if  frequently  in  Isgai  trouble  *aa  at  one  poipt  was  1oc*X 
froat  piijse  n*ws  for  •  week.    By  «I1  reckoning.  Wands  wAs^ated  to 
fiillpw  the  fasiiiy  psttern.    When  she  entered  Upward  Sound,  she  was 
grossly  overweight/ j^riendless,  and  on  the  verge  o£ flunking  out  of 
high  school.    H«r  intellectual  ability  on  tests  was  low.    After  , 
three  years  in  Upward  Bound,  Wanda  has  becocae  outgoing.    She  has 
lost  weight  and  entered  a  beauty  pageant  where  she  was  chosen  Kiss 
Congeniality  by  fch*  other  contestants,  has  graduated' f rem  high 
school,  and  has  enrolled  at  the  Western  Wisconsin  'Xltchnical  Insti-** 
tute  where  she  is  nov  in  her  second  succassful  seMSta;r  in  the  foo^s 

■  progress*  ■  '  ,  ^  , . , 


llyra,  tattooed. and  tough,  was  on  probation  and  in  xouciseling. 
After  years  of  petty  thievery  and  truancy,  she  had  forged  a  check  and 
be«n  caught  ►    She  lived  with  her  laother  whose    every  boyfriend  had 
beaten  her.    Ifyra  had  her  own  boyfriend,  an  ex-^oa,  who  beat  her  too. 
But  laiyra  joined  Upward  ^und  and  began  to  think  there  was  a  better 
lif«  that  could  be  hers.    She  got  a  job^  s»ade  restitution  for  her 
theft attended  school  and  Upward  Bound  regularly,  raised  Iter  reading 
J  level  above  grade  level struggled  continiuilly  with  s»ath^  and  now, 
at  the  end  of  her  senior  year «  is  scheduled  to  graduate  with  bar 
class*    She  has  a  new  boyfriend ,  too     a  gentle  person  who  cares 
-for  her^    l^yra  has  been  accepted  at  Mt,  Senario  college'  in  l^ady- 
snitli^  Wisconsin^  where -she  plans  to  s^u(ly  social  work  and  juvenila  ' 
corrections*  "  ■  ^  ■  • 

Torn  is  a  wrestler  on  his  high  school  team.    He  is  a  youn^^^jpunT^th 
great  physical  coordination  whose  parents  work  at  the  rubber  "sai  lis - 
There  is  violence  in  his  fa«ily.    Tow  hadn't  dos»  well  in^chool, 
reading  and  writing  csj^e  hard  to  hij^,  and  none  of  school  seeded  to 
be  inportsht  in  his  life  of  fi^cing  cars,  drinking  and  plsying  9001/ 
But  Tosi  hSs  real  mathematical  and  Mechanical  ability.    At  one  l^pward 
Bound  susuer  exploration  course  at  Western  Wisconsin  Technical  Insti- 
tute he  found  he  was  gifted  with  computers.    After  two  years  in  Upward 
Bound  and  a  struggle  with  his  senior  economics  course,  Tom  graduated 
frc^  high  school  and  enrolled  at  Waatsm  Wisconsin  Technical. Institute. 
In  his'  se!i»;on4  semester  he  is  tof^t  in  hii^^class       coeiputer  programming. 


ieanne».from  a  family  of  3  children,  escpected  to  graduate  from 
high  school  aud  g^  west  to  wait  on  tables  in  a  resorts    She  hoped  to 
advance  to  restaurant  manager  some  day*    Upward  Bound  suggested  she^ 
consider  taking  a  degree  in  restaursnt  management  and  helped  her 
enroll  at  uw^-Stout,^    Ikjv  in  her  seco«>d  year  of  college,  teanne  main- 
tains a  ^  aversge  and  prefers  to  be  in  clssses  'that  challenge  )^r. 
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Julitt,  «PL  AsN^ricmn  lv>4x«o  girl  froa  «  rural  coowttityy  had 
:  •xccll«ht  grades  in  har  high  school  but  was  planniio^  to  go  on  to 

technical  achool  for  secretarial  training  when  ahe  entered  V^ard 
'Bound  two  yfiars  ago*.   How,  about  to  graduate/ in  the  top  lOX  of  her 
hi^h  achool  class »  she  has  heen  accepted  at  t5M^a  Crosae  a^d  is  in 
content ioo  for  Smq  acholarshipa.    She  plans  to  «jiru  a  degree  in 
■  hu«ineaa/ 

^    ■  , 

Kent  who  lived  with  his  aothei^^on  welfare  in  a  trailj^r  court 
waa  not  five  feet  tall  in  his  Junior  year  in  high  school  when  he 
joined  Upward  Bound.    His  grades  were  bad,  his  language  foul  and 
hia  bah«vior  antagonistic.    He  thought  hia  small  ai*e  was  the  result 
of  his  father' a  b«atinghi«  over  the  head  with  a  cr^j^ar*    We  help«d 
Kent  graduate  fro«  high  school,  but  he  wasn't  able    o  pa%s  the  teats 
for  the  arwed  services.    However,  he  had  learned  to  p*sp«ct  hi«*aelf 
and  to  get  along  with  others  so  he  joined  the  job  corps  i' 
getting  training  so  h«  ciua  earn  hi*  om  way  iu  the  wpi^^l^. 


Cathy ^  whose  uother  has  only  an  eighth  grade  education  and 
distrusts  the  airs  of  the  educated,  planned  to  study  bookkeeping 
at  the  technical  school  after  graduation.    When  she  joi^ned  Upward 
Bound,  Cathy  felt  she  shouldn't  do  as  well  as  aha  could  in  school 
because  others  wo.uldh' t  liVt  her  or  would  expect  too  wuch  of  her. 
>low  she  is  an  honor  roll  atudent  farning  A+*«  in  trigonometry, 
accounting  and  "calculus.    Still  afraid  to  cosie  to  a  ausaier  at         .  i 
,  UW-La  jCroaa«,  Cathy  has  attended  iiwo  Upward  ^nnd  college  visits 
and  some  of  the  Saturday  programs  on  campus,    ^l^d  she  is  talKing 
.  of  going  to  college.  \  - 

HOW  UPWARD  BOUND  WORKS*/  -  ^ 

c  ■       ■  . 

'.       -  /  ■      ■       ■  ■ 

All  these  bcya  s,bd  girls  and  the  other  75  students  we  serve 
.  each  year  are  in  puhlic  schools.    Technically  education  if  offered 
to  thea.    In  xMAlitf,  it  is  not  hocause  their  life  air c^umstsnces  do 
not  afford  thenj  tliif  support  neceaasry  to  allow  thtw  to  reach  out  for 
education  at  the  l«vel  of  their  potential.    Upward  Bound  affords 
■  that  support.       /  ■    ■  ■     .    ■  \ 

■        ■■     ■■  . 

Is  this  important?    If  v«  belrcve  that"our  country  is  as  strong 
as  our  strongest  individuals »  as  weak  as  our  weakest^  it  certainly  is* 
If  we  believe  ^hat  wa  get  what  we  give  It  certainly  i«.    If  we  believe 
that  it  ia  our  duty  to  see  that  people  have  equal  opportunitiaa  it 
certainly  isc    Keaetaber  Tantalus  standing  in  the  streaa  ovei^hung  with 
grapes  who  could  neither  eat  not  drink?    When  he  bant  over,  the  water 
level  dropped  below  hia  reach  when  he  stretched  up  the  grapes  were  ; 
^wafted  out  of  reach  by  a  hreexe.    So  it  is  for  s»ny  children  in  our 
country      the  schools  and  the  jobs  and  sll  the  riches  of -our  society  \  ) 
ara-thAxia.  bafora  thjwa  hut- let  Jihesi.  r&ach.  ft^ 
recede 'tiifota.^  theM. 

'  ^  -     ■  ' 
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»»  mn%—^  Mi  h«r  filter  M  «c  l^iii  i»««:(N(4  ipk-    Sli«  B«t^«  WrMiSf 
wwk  ^jr  tJ»«  Sim*  X.»»fiy  ^cii  tH»&  Us  f«tlMr  J^t, 

coiifmr  »»U  •«  ftha  will  W  pr«p«««id  )f«r  c«1Um7  will 
CMif^ci        «fM«        Ui%»  9  quist  tfiiMHiri^a  b«r  to  try  mi4  M 

%»^t^        •«  f)M  ^tuau«  fo»  tM  »#»6  MHr7    AiMl        i*iil  #|»j>u«i 

h«r  plM»»  for  h«r  Ul«.  fitsd  out  «)niuC  £1m  ^Ci£4«  lUr  - 

My  »  lit*,    llwy  aiv«  h«r  tiNi  ioc)k  of  a^lf-^^^^Lf 
•o  •)»«  c«n  ler  t»i«  vich«P  iH)«  co^atsy  o£f«r»  Uiuu^ls  _ 


district* 

>^Mb«r  &  P«rc»»t 
.  JMrv«4  pttt  District 

*  Hmwt  M9m-  % 
Holmmn 

49  Stents 

l$»  of  ItetJl 

'  ■  ■   "i"-  ••  ')  — ' 

14%  Ckf  l^tAJt 

feir*l   .         2U  . 

\ 

P»>y«Tly  l.*v»l  txr  Mlo^  Sit 


2S« 


£ii>«l«  P«x*nL  IkwMM  f 
fMstructu4'«d  lot 


P4U«nt{»)  wiUi  I«ss  th*fT  - 
flft*  P»V«nt  with  Hi^  Scj)«oi 
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m  HICHKR  mJCAtXOK  ACT     Fo^itiv*  «»j>«c't»  of  Up¥*y4  »ouud  «utiw»xU«tio« 

V^ufktd  KouDdi  if  «  «iT«cl«:  pxQgvmm^    It  vork«  iiirscl«s  iudd  iti 
«xi#ti(kc'«  i»  n  miriKrle,    Xc  it  «.  progr««  ftct  up  (o  ^^Ip  «M«  ptopXa 
bt  fforn  C4plibX«,    It  i»  «  progrMi  vboM  gomX  if  to  iticntify  nad  i{Kr««t« 
eiMr  tiiaMio  r«souxc««  in  our  tMiCiois.    Tb«  £»{icw«xriog  l«gisX«cioii  d»«<ywi< 
«4cb  progtiw  b€  individuiXly  clcsigmid  for  its  XocmI«  «n4  population. 
tti«t  w«»  lor-sighccd  ot  th«  pl«mMr»  »n4  huB  h«lp«d  to  k««p  Upward 
Botuid  viabU  to  thia  day  in  ova r  400  coamoitifias  u^ban  and  iruiral, 
aarviisg  paopla  fxom  all  kis^  mi  VaokgTo«wd«« 

Tba  ralativ*  sata  Qf  racord-ka«ping  and  vaportingf  «ada  avao 
aaaiat  by  Usa  axcallant  iwpport  va  gat  fto«i  projact  of ficars  in 
VaahiAgton,  kaap  Upvard  Sound  Projactt  out  ivom  usdar  tba  piles  q£ 
papa^  tbat  bury  s^pa  progvawa. 

AXtogtthar  th«  author iaatiou  for  VpuMtd  Bauxwi  Karpa  its  actios 
aod  aarvica  oriantad  as^  individual iaad  anough  to  fill  vmm4»  apaoifie 
to  aacb  projact^s  location,         .  " 


m  fiUQUHK  EDUCATION  ACT  -  Suggaation  ^ 

■  '        •'  /  >■  "  . 

In  Upward  9ound  va  ara  working  to  braak  a  cycXa  of  poverty  and 
attenuated  aducarional  achiavasMint.  Wbita  no  project  is  auccaaaful 
With  avary  student,  va  are' all  successful  vitb  SkSny  students*  The 
degree  of  success  and  the  duration  of  the  effects  need  to  be  lool;ed 
at  in  a  aophiaticatad  manner,.  Ho^oaa  projact  ia  e^uipp^d  or  funded 
to  do  this*    9ut  it  can  be  dona.  \^ 

^     I  auggast  two  longitudinal  atudias  of  ypvard  Bound  graduates 
«4lth  Ktatobad  co»tro\ groups  ba  dona.    The  atudeia  ahould  deal  vith 
different  Upward  Bound  atudent  populi|tiv^s     urban  and  rtjiral* 
Conaideration  would  have  ta  ha  given*'  too,  to  tha  mi%m  mt34  langth 
of  existence  of  tha  projacta  salactad  for  study.    Vor  axas^la:  the 
Cranbx'ook  Horispna  ~  Upward  Bound  Projact  in  Michigan  tbat  has  oparatad 
since  1965  graduated  73  students  laat  year  while  our  Upward  Bound 
Projact  at  IM-Ia  Crosse  that  haa  oparatad  aincf  1990  graduated  6' 
students  last  y«ar.    One  aspact  of  tha  studies  ahould  ha  an  analysis 
of  parental,  educst io;^! ,  economic  and  eisplo^^nt  atatua.    This  than 
can  be  compared  with  th*  students*  adult  statuses  in  similar  cate- 
gories,    I  wotjtld  further  suggest,  if  posfibla^  that  cos^atisons  be 
fl&ada  batvaan  t1i a  Upward  Bound  population  and  the  control  gtoups  as 
to  levels  of  Alcohol  and  drug  ahuaa^  of  illegal  activities •  and  rates 
of  violence^  fanily  stability  and  comunity  involvesient . 
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Thm  Co«iiitt««  CO  E4ucttion  oa  U^r        ttm  SubcomlttM  oft  ^«t- 
s«co]>4ir3r  Education  in  p«x:tlcul«r  «ri^  conctrutd  witli  »l»fxllfyijij5  cht 
»tud«Bt  aid  process  Inciudim  aiBplif icatiou  of  th«  family  ccntributio» 
•chadwla,    Thay  art  also  coocarjiad  wlcb  di»»«iinatlns  Infotmation  to- 
«tudcnt«,  particularly  to  di»*dvaiita»«d  »tud*w;*«  about  fiaaaclal  alda 
'avalXama,  ■  '  ^ 

Howavar,  my  first  raactipq  i»  outjagia,  only  wy  aaccnd  raactlPH  i»  approval.  \7hm 
prpblwiatic  patt  or  th*  propoaad  li%\U  i»' tJiat  thay  are  aaartssjjj*  tarn  x^um^  ' 
iiom  tna  wrong  an^la .    Stud«nt»  T  dp»li##ith  now,  in  th«  ta  Croajsa, 
Wiaconain  »raa  aiid  thoaf  I >av<t  dtalt  with  bafora  at'alttrnativa  acW^U 

Hilvqtvikaa  atid  public  aclkopla  is  .Chicago  do  not  naad  paaip);lats  ox 
anROUiicaiaanta  datailittg  flj^Jvcial  aid  availabla  to  thurn  bacauaa  t hay  don't  . 
raad  or  liatan  to  tHa  aattrlal.    Tliay  ira  convlncad  that  it  doaa  not  apply 
to  tha«.    TilUag  tbtir  c  ounaal  or  a  about  f  inane  ial  aid  pro»ra»»  availal»aa 
probably  woa't  »aKa  »uc5i  diffai^aoca  aithar,  bac»ua«  tba  counaalora  ra-- 
praaant  tb».»choola  tbt  atvda^taara  alianatadf row.    Tha  high  achopl 
principal  who  said  b«  wouldn't  achadula  our  aumax  aaaaioa  valadictoriaiJ, 
into  s«o»atry  InatMd  of  ah^^p  clasa  bacauaa,  itittaraU,  aha  was  a  girl  and 
fro*  *«poor  faaily  so  aha  wouldn't  ^o  to  colias*  »J»yway»  voicad  an  atcituda 
that  i»  not  umjaual*-  It  1*  Rot*  that'tba  inforakAtiou  abouldn't  ba  available*,  - 
it  i»  not  that  applicationa  ahouldn't  b*  aimpla;  it  la  only  that  aucb  tbin^* 
Mo  not  addraas  tba  problam  that  axiata* 

'The  problan  of  »attin<;.  information  and  aid  to  diaadvailtagad  atudaacft 
In  a  form  that  ancouraga*  thaw  to  uaa  it  and  makaa  it  lilkaiy  th*t  thay  will  " 
«»•  it  can  bt  aolvad.    XJ^a  aolwtiph  liaa  In  parson  to  paraon  contact.  That 
contact  mui^t  l>a  mad  a  by  paopla  who  ganuinaly  N«»t  tha  »tudt»ta  to  auccmad; 
And^that  contact  muat  ba  Of  a  .iceiativaly  ■  Xong-tarm  support Iva  Mtuta.  Thara 
is  no  chanca  of  auccass.witb  a  aingla  shot  of  information  or  a  tingla 
adyiaing.  aaasioa.    Va  ara  auggasting  paopla  maK«  changaa  in  XiU-tU^U^ 
a«lf-lmiga,  social  patterns,  and  oxiantation  to  tha  world-    Va  ar«  tuggaating 
thay  should  placa  theaaalvaa  %n  *  part  of  tba  world  whar*  thay  ara  not 
comfortabla,  a  part  or  thift  world  that  doasn't  want  tham— a  part  of  tha 
world  that  th*ir  world  distrusts,  faars  and  somatimas  hatas*    Thia  canaot' 
ba  doiva  by  »i»pUfying  a  for«.    Ar^  it  cannot  ba  dona  by  gatting  information 
to  tha  tepresentativas  of  that  part  of  tha  world  that  sp  oftana  raiects  tham. 

Hov  I  want  to  say,  as  a  forisaxr  assistant  diractor  of  flnanct^X  aids 
at  tha  Unlvarsity  of  Wi^conAln-miwauXaa /  as  a  for»«r  poverty -lavel  parent  _  ' 

of  a  collaga  ag«  studant  who  appliad  for  financial  aid*  and  as.  a  curraat 
Upward  iJound  diractor,  halping  povarty-laval  studant*  apply  for  finsucial 
aids*  that  tha  fors|s  ara  aimpla .    Tha  way  t^a  prasant  FingsiCi*!  Aid  ?oxm  . 
is  sat  UD,   it  is  unnacessary  for  an  applicant  to  know  what  ia  availabla 
because  aid  is  plugged  in  auto^aaticaXly  once  tha  application  is  made.  . 
HowaveTf  to  ensure  that  our  studentji  complete  applications  correctly,  ve 
have  our  seniors  gather  at.  the  University  to  'complate  the  Financial  Aida  '  ' 

Form  with  the  help  of  the  assistant  director  of  financial  aids.    In  Mil- 
waukee»  financial  aids  counselors  go  to  city  achools  for  a  day  and  evening  to 
help  seniors  and  their  parents  make  application.    Those  things  are  easy,  to 
do--and  th^y  414^  I>i?Iuj$  done »    Of  course"  a^iythlng  that  "c^h  "be  done  to  siwplif^  ' 
forms  is  a  good  things    And,  of  course,  the  more  information  that  is  available 
the  better.     So,  of  course,  the  hills  in  question  are  useful,  Hoi^ver, 


o 
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to  r#«XXy  »ddr«»»  ttm  proia»«  oi  lomt  nMmlmxB  0f  minority  appXicatiww 

for  fiiuncial  mi^$,  wt  »uit  i»cr««»«  progr*«p  tluc  r«»cti  out  to  i1y«  p«»pl« 

«  Und  up  »Xon«  wltli  a  p«p  t«lX  «ad  »*yb«  mymn  «  pl*c«  to  r*«roup  i*h«a  th*  . 

SoltMi  S«ts  thowgl^,    Cootisu*  to  fund  Upwixd  BouiwJ        otb«r  p:o|tr*wi 

It,    Ut  us  work  with  itudnntr*  X«t  u»  li*v»  tJjM  to  iutrodvic*  tftaw  to  aty 

p«rc»  of  tti««««Xv«*  Jiad  of  tlMi 'l*Wr  worXd  tlwy  Xtv«  ia,    Gi>rt  ttt«»  li«Xp..th«t 

Iwt  •iW4i|;h  •ub»t«iw:#  to  It  to  m«k«  «  diff#r«i««* 

In  thm  *xi^  our  Proj«ct  Mtv««t  tb«t«  «r*  «<lM>oXt  mU]k«  u»,to  cs^am 
to  tlMWi— bttt  w*  h*v«  no  funds  to  t»k«  Q»  asiOtUsr  »cl«)oX,    0ns  C«*ch«r  1» 
*  rursl  sclbooi  said  svsry  cMld  In  hsr  hiith. school  «5usXifl«S  tor  Upwsrd 
Soundi    Tljsir  postsscoadsry  «nroXl»sot  is  mi»iscvu*'--th4  childtsa  lisvs 
nsvsr  Umn  to  L«  Crosss.  luvs  usvsr  b«sn  to  ths  Cniv«r»lty.    Tlity  kjiow  no 
ons  with  «  coXXw  dsgtss  bssids  tsscbsrs,  thsir  doctor,  sad  tbsir 
saalstsr/  ';««tursliy,  ths  srudsats  do  aot  tl^nk  of  goiag  to^ school,  »»tur»XXy 
thsy  do  not  Ivsvs  cwssT  go*Xs  sad  astuisXly.  jsost  of  tb*  prs-^oXisgs  sui^scts 
thsy  sr«  asltsd  to  study- in  Ul^h  school  hsvs  ao  isssalag  for  thfw.  Thsy 
^«d  fiasncisl  Sid  ss  siaply  sad  dirsctly  *»  poislbXt,  but  bsfors  thsy  assd 
finsaclsl  sid*  thsy  nssd  ths  kiad  of  sxpsrisacss  Upfwitd  Bouj^  offsrs. 


COKCtUSXON 


la  conclusion  X«t       ssy  thst  tbs  young  psQpl«  ws  ir«4ch  nssd 
whst  Upward  Bouad  givts     and  in  this  country  ws  acsd  vbat  tbcis 
yomig  pKOpls  bcv«  to  Off  sr. 

Thsy  don't  want  |o  b« •  d^p^ndaat .    Xhsy  don't  sM«d  to  bs 
dependant  but  thsy  do  tv^sd  s  hand  to  brssk  fTifs  of  the  grip  of  the 
cycle  of  povstty. 

Thank  you  for  Ppward  Sound  "  it  is  a  isarvsXlout  progra^L  thaC 
speaks  louder  than  words.    Vour  bsXief  tbat  ths  strength  of  our 
nation  rests  with  the  good  of  the  individusls  in  it^ 


o 
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\   Mr.  Simon.  We  thaiik  you  both,  very  much.  Ym  curious  and'  if  I 
may,  111  just  follow  up  on— Ann— who  you  said  is  xiow? 
Ms.  Meisenheimeh.  Cleaning  hoixses, 

Mr.  Simon.  Cleaning  houses.  Now  what,  is  there  some  way  that 
she  can  be  lifted  yet?  .  / 

Ms.  Meisenheimer.  Oh,  yes.  Thank  you.  The  reason  that  I  know 
that  she's  cleaning  hous^  is  because,  of  course,  she's  back  in  touch 
with  us.  For  a  year  we  didn't  hear  from  her;  she  stayed  on  the 
farm  and  cooked  for  her  father  and  the  men  but  now  she's  in  the 
city  cleaning  houses,  and  she's  been  to  the  office  and  she*s  asked  us 
to  help  her  fill  out  an  application  for  college.  It  is  completed.  We 
helped  her  fill  out  her  financial  aid  fonn;  however,  .  I  don't  know  if 
she  11  have  the  cour^^e  to  go  on.  WeVe  done  as  much  as  we  know 
to  do  because, she's  on  adult  and  needs  to  make  that  decision.* 

And  you  know,  you  understand  that  for  her,  not  only  is  poverty 
in  the  way  but  the  whole  society  that  has  told  her  she  doesn't—the 
whole^except  ,for  Upward  Bound— that  she  doesn't  belong  in  col-, 
lege.  So  its  touch  and  go  whether  she'll  go  to  college  or  get  mar- 
ried to  her  boyfriend  who's  still  in  high  school. 

Mr.  Simon.  Qan  you— as  sooil  as  you're  through  testifying,  if  you 
can  get  ahold  of  her  phone  number? 

Ms,  Meisenheimer.  Yes.  * 

Mr.  Simon.  1  would  lijke  to  immediately  after  this  call  her,  if  I 
could;  if  1  can't  you  get  me  her  address  and  1  will  drop  her  a  note, 
all  right? 

Ms.  Meisenheimek.  OK.  I  dpn^  have  it  with  me  but  I  will  get  it 
to  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  OK.  Second,  you  make  one  other  point  in  your  pre- 
pai*ed  testimony,  that  I  think  is  important.  "Students  I  deal  with 
now  in  the  Iax  Crosse,  Wl,  area  and  those  I've  dealt  with  before  at 
alternative  schools  in  Milwaukee  and  at  public  schools  in  Chicago, 
do  not  need  pamphlets  or  announcements  detailing  financial  aid 
available  to  them  because  they  don't  read  or  listen  to  the  material 
They  are  convinced  that  it  does  not  apply  t(>fthem/' 

One  of  the  interesting  things  that  happened  back  in  1978  when 
we  opened  up  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  to  everyone, 
^11  of  a  sudden  we  had  this  avalanche  of  applications.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  people  who  were  new  applicants  were  eligible  under  the 
old  rules;  they  just  assumed  that  it  didn't  apply  to  therp.  And  I 
think  your  point  is  very  very  well  taken  there; 

Ms.  Meisenheimek,  Thank  you. " 

Mr.  Sl^N.  The, Lapp,  first  of  all,  your  academic  progress  ob- 
jec^ves  on  page  8  in  the  results  are  impressive.  One  question,  as  I 
was  going  over,  on  page  10,.  your  graph,  there^  you  say,.tiie  second  . 
column  is  mean  for  both  low-income  and  first^eneration  freshmen 
and^then  you  separate  the  two  in  the  following  two  categories. 

As  you  look  at  the  combination  there  lower  thfin  each  of  the  two 
categories,  if  you  follo\Y  me,  in  other  words,  at  the  very  top  it's 
54.151  for  the  combinedt  and  then,  each  of  the  separate  ones  is 
higher?  I  would  be  interested  if  you  could  have  spmeone  follow 
^rough  on  that  and  I'mjust  curious  because  it  doesn^t  set  out  

Ms,  Lapp.  OK.  What  we're  trying  to  say  is  some  of  the  students 
-are  botlv  ioNv  income  and  fir^t  generation.  Some  of  the  students  are 
one  or  the  other.  So  statistically,  what  we're  trying*  to  say  is,  the 
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mean  for  students  that  are  both  low  income  and  first  generation, 

is— how  is  that?  - 

Mr.  Simon.  I  don't  know;  if  you  can  just  send*  us  some  explana- 
tion for  the  record,  all  right?  I  m  sure  there  is  an  explanation  but , 
it  is  not  obvious;  - 

Mr.  PiSEKKK.  I  have  this. 

'    Mr.  Simon.  OK,  yes;  if  you  can  come  down  and  

^    Ms,  I*APP.  H&  works  at  Special  Services  at  E&u  Claire. 

Mr.  Simon  [continuing],  Identify  yourself,  give  us  your  name  for 
the  record  and  identify  yourself?  x  . 

Mr.  PiSEREK.  My  name  is  J(^ph  Piserek;  I  *ork  with  the  special 
services  project  here  at  UW-Eau  Claire.  As  you  are  aware,  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  special  services  programs,  two-thirds  of  the 
"  students  have  to  be  both  low  income  and  first  generation  or  phys- 
ically handicapped.  One-third  of  the  students  can  be  either  first 
generation  or  low  income,  OK?  Now,  the  data  that  we  have  provid- 
ed here:  For  the  students  that  we  are  serving  that  meet  both  of  the 
criteria— that  is,  they  are  both  low  income  and  first  generation,  the 
means  for— oh,  pardon  me,  OK,  the  percentile  rank  in  high  school 
.    was  54.51,  OK?  ,  ^ 

'  .  Mr«  Simon.  I  see.  , 
•    Mr.  PiSERKK.' OK? 

Mr.  Simon.  Yealr.  So,  the  second  column  is  not  simply  a  combina- 
tion of  the  first  two  columns? 

Ms.  Lapp,  ]Slo.   >  -  , 

•■Mr.  PiSKKEK.  Correct. 

Mr.  Simon.  Yeah,  I  understand, 

Mr.  PisEKJOK.  The  secoiid  column  is  low  income  only;  they  meet 
just  the  low-income  criteria.      ,  •  - 

.  Mr.  Simon.  OK,  ail  right.  < 
Mr.  Piserek.  The  others,  just  first  generation, 
Mr.  Simon.  OK,  great.  Thank  you.  : 
Mr,  Gunderson. 

Mr.  GuSjBBUiON.  One  of  the  big  questions  that  we  face  in  all  of 
these  sKipyservices  programs  is  whether  or  not  it  should  be  outr 
reackjflpSunseliiig.  I  think  tlie  ehairnlan's  proposal  focuses  a 
^  great^lfel  more  on  outreach  than  ltdoes  on  counseling;  I'd  just  be 
interested  in  a  reaction  as  to  where  the  priority  ought  to  be? 
Ms.^vAfP.  Special  services  currently  is  not— cannot  recruit. 
Mr.  GuNCERSON-  Well,  I'm  talking  about  TRIO^  every  thing, 
,     Ms.  LAPP;  You  are  talking  about  all  TRIO  Programs?  . 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Yes,  i  >  , 

Ms.  Lapp.  "Right  now,  what  we  ti^  to  do  is,  and  what  Eau  Clanre 
does— and  I'm  going  to  speak  specifically  to,  Eau  Claire  fc^ause  I 
don't  feel  comfortable  speaking  for  all  special  services— what  we 
do,  is  we  bring  in  hii^fa"  school  coiinselsoTs  tO  our  campus.  Wo' spend 
at  least  1  day  with  them,  talking  to  them  about  what  it  is  that  we 
offer  and  who  it  is  we're  going  to  offer  that  to.  We  also  obviously 
do  a  lot  who—we  send  them  written  things  including  information 
K      to  hand  out  to  students  and  pafents.  One  of  the  limitations  cur- 
I     rently  und^r  special  services,  is  that  special  services  personnel  are 
*      not  supposed  to  be  recruiting. 

So  what  we  do  then,  when  we're  trying  to  find  students,  Marilyn 
is  working  with  a  sjJecial  services  programs.  Marilyii  sends  her  stu- 
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dents  to  us  or  giv^  us  ttieir  phone  numbers  and  their  names.  Now, 
,  under  the  new  suggestion,  I  think  your  centers,  that  have  been 
added  would  do  a  lot  to  help  that.  Lwas  reading  a  study  this  week- 
end, it  pointed  but  that  however,  counselors  are  not  on  target. 
Counselors  are  not  the  greatest  source  of  information  or  influence 
on  whether  or  not  a  student,  ^oes  on  to  college;  it  is  parents  and- 
peers-      '  ^ 

So  what  we're  all  trying  to  figure  out  how  to  do  is  to  get  that 
information  to  the  parents  and  peers. 

Ms,  Meisenheimek.^  rd  think  rd  like  to  talk  to  this  point  because 
it  certainly  affects  me  enormously.  First  of  all,  yes,  high  school 
counselors  are  not  the  best  contact  people.  I  just  wanted  to  t^larify 
.  what  counselors  we  were  talking  about. 

However,  because  we  are  talking  about  people  from  one  world 
coming  into  another  world— if  you'll  excuse  the  comparison-— coun- 
seling may  come  in  but  I  think  it  has  to  come  in  by  the  way.  That 
we've  dispensed  with  a  counselor  in  our  program  l^cause  weVe 
found  that  not  to  be  what  was  necessary.  Outreach  is  ab^lutely 
necessary.  We  have  to  get  to  the  people,  and  then  we  have  to  be 
there  with  the  "people,  which  pretty  much  means  doing  something, 
not  coun^iing.  ^Counseling  can  be  too  patronidr#  anci  it's  very 
often  a  problem  centered. '  Remember  I  mentioned  the  business  of 
.  Upward  Bound  being  a  miracle  program  because  it  supposes 
health;  it  supposes  capability  and  Outreach  can  do  that- 

Whereas  counseling  rnakes  another  ^iimption;  counseling 
makes  an  assumption  that  there  is  a  problem.  So  I  would,  if  you 
were  going  to  make  a  choice,  I  woul(i  say,  Outreach  as  long  as  it.  is 
understood  that  that  is  not  a  matter  of  handing  out  a  pamphlet  or 
talking  to  high  school  counselors  but  being  with  the  people  you  are 
.   trying  to  affect.  , 

Not  just  talking  to  them  and  leaving  but  being  there.  Being 
available  and,  if  possible,  doing  things  together.  That's  what  makes 
the  difference. 

J^r.  GuNDERSON.  You  discussed,  iri  a  number  of  your  charts,  the 
determination  of  eligibility  of  students—the  number  of  students 
that  are  eligible?  . 

Ms.  Meisenhkimer.  Yes, 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  How  do  you  determine  which  students  vy;ho  are 
eligible  are  also  needy?  Or  do  you  make  the  assumption  niat  all 
who  are  eligible  are  also  needy? 

Ms.  Meisenheimek.  Are  you  talking  about  academic  need  or  are 
you  talking  about  financial  aids? 

Mr.  Gunderson.  Fm  not  talking  about  financial  aids;  Fm  talking 
about  your  particular  program? > 

Ms,  Mejsenheimer.  Academic  need? 

Mr,,GuNi)ERSON.  Yes. 

Ms.  Mejsenheimer.  When  students  come  to  Eau  Claire,  we  have 
their  high  school  transcripts;  we  may  have  some  other  information 
from  a  high  school  counselor.  We  have  their  ACT  scores;  we  have 
their  English  placement  test;  we  have  their  math  placement  test; 
we  have  all  the  subscorea  on  the  ACll  During  that  orientation,  we 
have  a  2Hiay  orientation  for  all  entering  freshmen.  We  have  a. 
co^  of  university  faculty  members  that  serve  as  an  advisors;  Joan 
arid  I  are  both  on  that  team.  When  an  advisor,  I  don't  care  what, 
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you  kiiow,  it  could  be  business,  it  could  be  chemistry,  it  could  be 
music,  pees  a  student  with  a  profile,  we  have  previously  talked 
through  with  them  so  they  axe  very  comfortable  that  they  under- 
stand the  kinds  of  students  it  is  that  need  these  services,  and  what 
they  will  do,  is  refer  that  student  to  our  office. 

Now  that's  the  screen  that  we  have  diiflng  our  needs  assessment 
that  goes.on  as  part  of  freslxman  orientation  and  that  goes  on  for 
all  students,  by  the  way.  In  other  words,  all  studente  will  have  a 
profile  of  how  it  is  tliey  rank  with  other  UW  students. 

We  also  then  have  acces^bility  officers  on  campus  that  work 
very  hard  to  be  sure  that  tgiiget  groujps  of  persons  get  to  our  of- 
fices, such  as  returning  adult  students,  the  mixiority  office,  and 
those  access  people  would  include  deans,  tl:^ey  wpuld  include  from 
your  action  officers,  so  there  are  two  -diree^ways;^  and  always  facul- 
ty referrals.  So  that  students  don't.bnly  come  in  as  a  first  or  second 
day  on  campus  but  throughout  the  semester^  you  have  faculty 
members  who  identify  a  student  who  may  have  fallen  through  the 
cracks,  with  all  of  this  sophisticated  computerizing  that  we  have, 
and  those  students  are  then  referred  to  us.  * 

Mr.  GiJNDEKSON.  Thank  you.  Fd  love  to  ask  some  more  questions 
but  we  are  quickly  running  out  of  time  and  weVe  got  one  panel  left 
to  go.  I  want  to  thank  you  all  right  now,  and  with  that,  call  on  the 
panel  of  students  that  we  have:  Eunice  Riley,  Tom  Fonfara,  and 
Kevin  Bay.  Eujiice,  your  name  is  first  and  weVe  going  to  ask  you 
to  go  first. 

Ms.  Riley.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  GuNPERSON,  If  that's  all  right  with  you? 

Ms.  Riley.  That's  fine  with  me.  Thank  you, 

Mr,  GuNDKKSON,  AllVight, 

STATEMENT  OF  EUNICE  KILfiY,  STUDENT  PANELIST 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN^AU  GLaURE 

Ms.  Riley.  Thank  you.  First  of  all,  Fm  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  be  involved  in  this  kind  of  heariiig  be  because  Vve 
learned  a  lot  myself    ' 

Mr.  GuNDEKSoN.  Join  the  club. 

Ms.  !^iL£y~])x^ntinuing].  And  Tv^  gotten  a  great  deal  of  apprecia- 
tion f<fr  the  benefits  that  I've  received  myself-  ^ 

A  college  education  provides  the  unique  opportunity  for  personal 
growth  and  utilization  of  human  potential.  This  is  especially  true 
for  those  of  us  who  fall  under  the  category  of  nontradition^l.  Typi- 
cally, we  arq  highly  motivated,  hardworking,  and  goal  oriented.  We 
return  to  the'  role  of  student  with  a  craving  for  knowledge  and  an 
enthusiasm  for  learning.  However,  along  with  these  positive  atti- 
tudes, we  must  also  bring  current  responsibilities, ^disadvantages^ 
and  fears  unknown  to  traditionally  aged  students.  The  manner  in 
which  such  problems  are  handled  by  the  student,  the  coUege^  and 
our  couritry,  can  make  a  difference  between  failure  and  success* 

My  testimony  gives  my  specific  situation;  I  won't  go  into  all  the 
details,  only  to  reiterate  that  I  am  a  full-time  premed  student  plan- 
ning to  enter  med  school  in  1986.  I  am  divorced  and  have  two  chil- 
dren, ages  of  11  and  14,  •      '  . 
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I  have  personally  used  Pell  grants  and  work  study  to  continue 
my  education  and  have  found  them  to  be  invaluable  to  do  so: 

In  regard  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act,  my 
first  concern  is  that  students  be  given  accurate  but  fair  consider- 
ation when  financial  assistance  is  needed.  The  more  control  and  re- 
sponsibility the  local  college  campuses  are  SEillowed,  the  more  this 
'  goal  can  be  achieved  in  my  estimation.  ^ 

The  costly  processing  procedures  managed  twice  by  Federal  au- . 
thorities  cause  unnecessary  frustration,  loss  of  time,  and  greater 
opportunity  for  fraud.  If  the  award  decisions,  though  under  rigid 
Federal  guidelines  and  scrutiny,  are  made  by  administrati3rs  at  the 
campus  level  who  know  the  local  living  costs^  firsthand  and  deal 
more  directly  with  student  problems,  funds  will  be  used  more  bene- 
ficially and  equitably. 

Second,  I  cannot  overemphasise  the  importance  of  expandiiig 
work-study  programs.  Most  returning  adults  are  reluctant,  and 
wisely  so,  to  take  on  the  burden -of  student  loans.  Work  assistance, 
which  can  profit  from  the  experience  aud  maturity  of  nontradition- 
al  students,  offers  a  viable  alternative.  The  student  earns,  rather 
than  borrows/ for  his  education,  while  the  college  benefits  with  fost 
c<^t  employees. 

Third,  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  special  programs.  Not 
only  older  students,  but  minorities  and  underprivileged  as  Well  are  ♦ 
given  invaluable  a^istance  by  such  courses.  In  my  .own  case,  I 
would  not  have  succeeded  nearly  as  well  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
introductory  chemistry  qcmree— and  I  might  add  a  study  skills 
course—offered  by  University  of  Eau  Claire.  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
lack  of  past  opportunities  should  deter  potential  leaders  from 
i:eaching  their  ^als. 

The  creation  tif  a  National  Center  Tor  Postsecondary  Educational 
Opportunity  approaches  the  problem  of  student  awareness,  but 
again,  I  believe  that  the  more  this  can  be  focused  at  the  local  level, 
the  more  effective  it  will  be.  Certainly,  active  education  of  stu- 
dent^, parents,  and  the  general  public  to  the  opportunities  offered 
should  increase  participation  in  all  the  alternatives  available. 

Many  times,  students  take  the  route  of  student  loans  due  to  the 
ignorance  of  other  rnore  desirable  means  of  financing- 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  challenge  you  to  broaden  your 
vision  to  include  the  untiipped  potential  of  older  *  students  and, 
more  specifically,  women.  I  could  probably  have  survived  if  I  had 
remained  a  secretary.  However,  my  education  iit  the  University  of 
Eau  Claire  has  provided  the  opportunity  to  become  the  type  of  sen- 
,   sitive  competent  physician  I  feel  is  needed,  Nauid  a  mof-e  productive 
*  ^ .  contributing  citizen.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Higher  Education  Act 
*  J.  „be^tbe  kind  of  legislation  that  opens ^doore,  not  closes  them,  to 
those  of  us  who  are  willing  to  work  hard  to  improve. 

Thank  you.  '  ' 

[Prepared  statement  of  Eunice  Riley  follows:] 

.  Pmii'Aiui:!)  StA-migNT  or  Eunics  Riusy,  SruDinst  pANm%,  Univicssity  of 

WtSCON8IN-EAU  ClAIHK 

A  coilegc  education  providets  the  unique  opportunity  for  personal  growth  and  utili- 
zation of  numan  potential  This  is  espeSciaily  true  for  thotje  of  us  who  fall  under  the 
category'  of  "non-traditional".  Typically,  we  are  highly  motivated,  hard-working,  and 
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goal^rientwJv  WeVeturn  to  the  role  of  student  with  a  craving  for  kiiowlege  aiid  an 
enthusiasm  for  learning.  However,  along  with  these  positive  attitudes,  we  must  also 
bring  current  responsibilities,  disadvantages,  and  fears  unknown  to  traditionally^ 
aged  students.  The  manner  in  which  such  problems  are  handled  by  the  student,  the 
college,  and  our  coiintry  can  make  the  difference  between,  failure  and  success 

My  specific  situation  eiempiifuwj  many  of  the$e  issues  and  ditoonstrates  the  con- 
sequence they  can  have.  At  the  age  of  33,  I  entered  the  colle^*  arena  for.  the  first 
time.  I  hiid  filled  tfae  sixteen  years  after  high  school  graduation  with  the  typical  ac- 
tivities'  marriage,  parenthood,  church  work,  and  secretarial  positions.  When,  ni 
1981, 1  was  given  the  opportunity  to  buy  the  computer  subsidiary  I  was  managing,  I 
decided  to  tiike  time  to  evaluate  my  real  de^rcaj  and  goals  in  life.  Shortly  thereafter, 
I  enrolled  at  the  Univ^mity  of  Wisconsin— Eau  Claire  to  pursue  a  career^xn  medi- 
cine—ray true  passion,  .    ^  ,       ,  •,  r       r  r  -i 

As  is  tbe  case  with  most  returning  students,  feaV  of  the  unknown  and  fear  of  tail- 
ure  demanded  caution  that  firat  semt^ter.  I  .sought  the  wisdom  and  advice  available 
from  university  personnel  and  was  guided  into  courses  and  programs  which  supplied 
the  basis  for  a  firm,  academic  foundation.'HJnfbrtunately,  within  the  first  year,  my 
previously  crumbling  marriage  ended  in  divorce,  leaving  me  with  the  re«poiisifail- 
itiee  of  raising  two,  preteen^,  setting  up  new  living  quarters,  and  fmancing  my  «iu* 
cation  to  its  completion.  Fell  Grants  and  workstudy  have  been  ray  salvation.  After 
surviving  thpse  initial  ordeals,  Lajii  now  an  aspiring  pre-med  student,  maintaining 
an  average  GPA.  of  3.6.  Although  fmances  ai*  tight,  my  children  are  managing 
well,  and  I  liave  even  been  able  to  get  in volvedun  campus  activiUes,  Recently,  I  was 
elected  to  ihe  Student  Senate,  am  active  in  iwa  honor  societiaj,  and  served  on  the 
Honor  Week  Steering  Committee.  Throughout  these  past  two  years,  I  have  gained 
knowledge,  confidence,  and  understanding  while  contributing  experience,  maturity, 

*"ll"Srd  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  Jligiier  Education  Act,  my  first  concern  is 
that  students  be  given  accurate  but  fair  consideration  when  fmanciai  assistance  is 
needed  The  more  control  and  responsibility  the  local  collie  campus  is  allowed,  the 
more  this  goal  cap  be  reached.  Excessive  and  costly  proctssing  procedure  managed 
twice  by  federiil  authorities  cause  unnecessary  frustration,  loss,  of  time,  and  ^^ater 
opportunity  for  fraud.  If  the  award  decisions,  though  under  regid  federal  guideline* 
and  scrutioy,  are  made  by  administrators  at  the  campus  level  who  know  the  loc^i 
living-  costs  first-hand  and  deal  more  directiy  with  student  problems,  funds  will  be 
used  more  beneficially  and  equitably.  ,    *  ^  ^ 

Secondly,  I  cannot  overemphasise  the  importance  of  expanding  work  study  pro- 
grama  Meet  returning  students  are  reluctant,  and  wisely  so,  to  take  on  the  burden 
of  student  loans.  Work  assistance,  which  dan  profit  from  the  experience  and  maturi- 
ty of  non-traditional  students,  offers  a  viable  alterantive.  The  student  earns,  rather 
than  borrows,  for  his  education  while  the  college  benefits  with  low  cost  employees. 

Thirdly,  i  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of  special  programs.  Not  only  older  stu- 
dents but  minorities  and  Underprivileged  as  well  are  given  invaluable  assisUnce  by 
-  such  courses  In  my  case,  I  would  not  have  succeed^  nearly  as  well  if  it  nad  not 
been  for  the  introductory  chemistry  course  offered  by  UW-EC;.  Lack  oi  past  oppoftu- 
nities  should  not  deter  potential  leaders  from  reaching  their  goals.  ^    .  ' 

The  creation  of  a  National  Center  for  Po6tsecondary  Educational  Opportunity  ap- 
^  preaches  the  problem  of  student  awaren^  but  again  1  believe  that  the  more  this 
can  be  implemented  at  the  local  level,  the  more  effective  it  will  be.  Certainly,  acUve 
education  of  student^*,  parents,  and  the  general  public  to'the  opportuniti^  offered 
should  increase  participation  in  all  the  alternative  avinUble,  Many  times  student^ 
take  the  route  of  student  loans  due  to  ignorance  of  other,  more  desirable  means  of 

^Jin^^conciusion,  I  would  like  to  challenge  those  involved  with  this  important  legisla- 
tion to  broaden  their  vision  to  include  the  untapped  potential  of  older  students,  and 
more  specifically,  women.- It  is  fbolhardly  to  suggest  that  a  sborUerm,  mmwnul  in- 
vestment to  remove  a  name  from  an  unemployment  list  or  a  welfare  roll  is  advanta- 
i/eous  to  a  long-term  educational  investment  which  results  m  a  productive,  contnb- 
utinij  member  of  society.  I  could  probably  survived  M  I  remained  a  secre^ry. 
However,  my  education  at  UW-EC  has  provided  the  opportunity  to  become  the  tvpe 
of  seiufitive.  competent  physician  I  feel  is  needed.  It  is  imperative  that  the  Higher 

,  Education  Act  be  the  kind  of  l^islation  that  open  doors,  not  close  them,  to  those 

'  frilling  to  work  hard  to  improve. 

Mr.  Simon,.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Tom  Fonfara.  Student 
from  the  University  her,e  at  Eau  Claire. 
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Mr.  FoNFAEA.  Vd  like  to  correct  you;  Vm  a  student  at  the  Uxliver- 
sitv  of  Wiscoiism-Stout. 
My.  Simon.  Fm  sonify;  a  maj^ 

STATEMENT  OF  THOMAS  J.  FONFAKA-  STUDENT,  UNIVEKSITY  OF 

WISCONSIX-STOUT  , 

Mr.  FoNFARA,  I'd  like  to  jthank  you^  Congressman  Simon,  Con- 
gressman Guriderson,  for  giving  me  the  privilege  of  testifying 
before  you  today.  I  waSs  ^ked  to  base  my  testimony  on^a  student's 
perspective  on  financial  jiid  and  the  whole  subject  of  the  Reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  What  I  think  is  good  and  t^d- 
with  the  whole  system  as  it  is  today,  and  any  sugg^tions  or  recom- 
mendations I  might  have  for  your  consideration. 

The  student's  perspective  that  I  will  Ixise  my  reflections  on  will 
be  the  one  student  that  I  am  rat^t  familiar  with— myself.  The  com- 
ments I  will  4nake  will  be  of  my  own  opinions  and  not  those  of  stu- 
dents in  general.  Quite  frankly,  I  would  not  be  testifying  before  you 
\  today  as  a  student  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  programs  authorized  by 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  I  have  been  a  beneficiary  pf 
•three  of  the  different  programs  and  without  them,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  . me  to  afford  to  go  to  college. 

So  I  am  indeed  thankful  that  the  programs  were  established. 

Approximately  85  percent  of  my  college  education  has  been  paid 
for  through  the  guaranteed  student  loan  program.  Another  13  per- 
cent was  financed  "through  the  work  study,  and  the  remaining'  2 
percent,  or  $246.€0,  was  in 'the  form  of  a  Pell  grant 

These  funds,  combined  with  the  tnoney  I  earn  by  working  each 
summer,  have  financed  my  education.  One'  problem  I  see  with  the 
system  as  a  whole  is  that,  upon  my  graduation  next  month,  I  will 
-be  faced  with*  the  payments  on  my  student  loans  totaling 
$11,246.00.  Do  not  get  me.  wrong;  I  am  not  complaining  about 
having  to  pay  for  something  that  ^received,  but  rather  tiie  fact! 
that  many  other  graduates  are  not  f^bed  with  such  bills.  I  honestly ; 
feel  that  students  should  pay  for  most  of  their  education  by  work- 
ing or  through  loans. 

Many  of  the  recipientii  of  grants  are  coming  out  of  college  with- 
out owing  a  cent,  or  sul^tantially  less  than  most  of  us  who  finance 
their  own  education.  I  see.no  reason  for  this  vast  inequity. 

These  great  differences  come  from  the  family  contribution,  sched- 
ules for  detenniijing  the  amount  of  reward  for  the  students.  Par- 
ents* annual  income  is  a  main  determinant  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  financial  aid  the  student  will  receive.  The' tables  give 
th%  expected  parental  contribution  toward  the  student's  education- 
al expense.  I,  along  with  many  other  college  students,  really  never 
see  that  amount  of  money  which  is  supposedly  e^cpeeted  to  be  paid 
by  our  parents — nor  do  we  expect  it. 

I  really  see  notliing  wrong  with  any  student  graduating  and 
having  to  pay  for  a  good  majority  of  his  or  her  educational  ex- 
penses. I  recommend  to  take  some  of  the  money  which  is  currently 
allotted  to  the  grant  programs  and  channel  it  into  low-interest 
loans  for  students  in  place  of  grants.  This  would  "Vehable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  have  a  return  on  its  investment  in  the  student  instead 
of^just  giving  them  a  freebee.  The  students  must  see  the  guaran- 
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teed  student  loans  and  the  national  direct  studeot  loans  as  an  m-« 
vestment  in  their  futures,  - 

Another  thought  I  would  like  to  share  wiUi  you  today  is  that  of 
requiring  certain  academic  standards  to  the  beneficiari^  of  finan- 
cial aids.  Eligibility  for  the  next  semester's  aid  would  be -reexam- 
ined if  they  did  not  achieve  a  certain  grade  point.  I  am  sure  that 
this  Is  only  needed  for  a  very  smairhumber  of  individuals,  but  in 
some  cases,  it  happens  that  a  student  does  not  have  any  real  incen- 
tive to  graduate  and  leave  the  safe  confmes  of  the  university. 

It  has  been  known  to  happen  that  some  students  will  fail  a 
course  and  not  tliink  anything  of  it  because  they  can  just  go  to 
school  for  another  year  or  two  at  the  expense  of  the  Government'. 
You  can  clearly  see  how  wasteful  this  could  be.  By  having  aca4em- 
ic  standards  to  reach,  and  maintain,  this  student  would  have  to 
make  the  grades  and  thus  eventually  graduate,  making  roo;n  for 

new  students.  ,  ^  ' 

The  Reauthorization  would*alsol  create  a  natiohal  center  lor  poet- 
secondary  education.  Along  with  many  other  advantages,  ^  would 
make  it  clear  to  the  students  how  much  financial  assistance  they 
qualify  for.  Most  students  have  no  idea  of  how  much  mobey,  if  any, 
they  will  receive  for  the  coming  school  year  until  they  fill  out  all  Of 
the  forms.  This -will  be  very  beneficial  to  prospective  stude^its  as 
they  plan  out  their  financial  needs  for.  the  coming  years. 
'  In  closing,  r  would  like  to  reiterate  that  these  are  my  own  per- 
sonal views  and  not  thc»e  of  students  .in  general.  Gtiier  students 
have  differing  views,  as  you  have  heard,  of  will  hear  in  future 
hearings.  *      ^  '  /  , 

I'm  not  surS  how  many  people  are  denied  access  to  a  college  edu- 
'cation,  and  1  would  imagine  that  statistically  data  on  that  would^  bg. 
nearly  impossible  to  find,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  safe  assumption' 
to  say  that  liiany  of  the  students  enrolled  in  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities today  would  not  be  here  if  it  were  not  for  the  programs 
established  by  the  Higher  Education  Act.  _ 

This  legislation  has  benefited  literally  millions  of  people  and.de- 
S-  serves  its  reauthoriiiatiou.  ,  .  ' 

We  must  see  tTiat  student  financial  assistance  is  an,  investment 
by  our  Government  that  benefits  the  individual  student,  whose 
education  will  make  him  or  her  a  much  more  qualified,  candidate 
for  a  jdb.  It  is  also  an  investment  in  that  specific  institution  that  he 
or  she  chooses  to  attend,  by  creating  jol^  for  that  college  and  com- 

"^F?nSiyi  we  must  see  that  student  fmanciai  aid  is  an  investment 
(   in  the  future  of  our  country.  Having  more  educated  people  in  our 
society  will  defmiteiy  be  a  benefit  to  us  ail. 
[Prepaid  statement  of  Tho^nas  J.  Fonfara  follows:]- 

PlUCPAKKD  STATKMiajT  OF  ThOMAS  J.  FONFAKA,  STUDENT,  UnIVKKSITV  OF  WlSCONSlN- 

Stout,  Mknomonis,  WI 

I  would  like- to  Ijegin  ray  testimony  by  thankiug  Congreesroan  Simon,  Congress- 
man Gunderson,  and  the  other  mewbers  of  tije  Subconmiittee  for  giving  me  the 
.  privilege  of  testifying. before  you  today.       ;  "r  r       ■  i 

.  1  asked  to  base  lav  t^timony  on  a  student's joerspective  of  financial  md  and 
the  whole  subject  of  the  lieauthorization  of  the  HighSr  Educatiou  Act  of  lUBS,  what 
I  think  is  good  and  bad  with  the  system  as  it  is  t«day>«pd  any  su^eaitions  aad/or 
recommenaaticms  1  might  have  for  your  consiSeration. 
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The  student  s  perspective  that  I  will  ba«e  my  reflections  on  will  be  the  one  stu^ 
dent  that  I  am  most  familiar  witti,  myself  The  commeuti?  I  will  make  will  he  of  my 
own  opinions,  not  those^of  students  in  general. 
^  Quite  frankly,  I  would  not  be  testifying  befoi^  you  today  as  a  student  if  it  hadn't 

been  for  the  programs  liuthorized  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  I  have  been 
^  a  beneficiary  of  three  of  the  different  programs,  and  without  Dieni  it  would  have 

been..impo^ible  for  me  to  afford  to  go  io  college,  so  I  am  indeed  thazikful  that  the 
programs  were  established. 

Approximately  85  percept  of  coili^^e  education  ha»  been  paid  for  through  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  pi>c^ani.  Another  13  peri:ent*of  it  was  financed  through 
the  work  study  prt^ram.  The  remaining  2  percent,  or  g24UIH),  was  in  the  form  of  a 
Pell  grant.  The$e  funds,  combined  with  tlie  money  I  earned  by  workij^  each 
»ummer,  have  fmanced  my  education. 

One  problem  I  see  with  the  system  as  a  whole  is  that  upon  my  graduation  next 
month,  I  will  be  faced  with  the  payments  on  my  students  loans  totaling  $11,246.00. 
Do  not  get  me  wrong,  I  am  not  complaining  about  having  to  pay  for  something  that 
I  received,  but  rather,  the  fact  that  maiiy  other  graduates  are  not  faced  with  such 
bills.  I  honestly  fei4  that  stud^nt^s  should  pay  for  moet  of  their  education  by  working 
or  through  loans.  Many  of  the  recipients  of  grants  are  coming  out  of  college  without 
ov^nng  a  cent,  or  substantially  less  than  most  of  us  who  finance  tiieir  own  t^ncation. 
I  set?  no  reason  for  this  vast*inec^uity. 

These  great  differences  come  ipsm  the  family  contribution  schedules  for  Sfl&termin- 
ing  .the  amount  of  reward  for  me  students.  The  parent  s  annual  income  is  a  main 
dett-rminant  in  calcuiatingHhe  amount  of  financial  aid  the  student  will  receive.  The 
tables  givi*  the  ex|)ected  parentwcontribution  towards  the  student's  educational  ex- 
pense- I,  along  with  many  college  students  really  never  see  that  amount  of  money 
which  is  supposi»d!y 'Expected  to  be  paid  by  our  parent.*^,  nor  do  we  e^pt^jt  it.  I  see 
nothing  wrong  with  any  student  graduating  and  having  to  pay  for  a  good  majority 
of«:his  orter  educational  expenses.  I  would  recommend  to  take  some  of  the  money 
*  which  is  currently  allotted  to  the  grant  programs  and  chimnel  it  into  low  intereirt: 

J  Imms  for  students  in  place  of  grants.  This  would^ enable  the  government  to  have  a 

*Veturn  on  its  investment"  in  the  student  instead  of  just  giving  them  a  'Treebee/' 
•  The  student  must  see  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  National  Direct  Student 
Loans  as  an  investment  in  their  futures. 

Another  "thought  I  would  like  to  Sihare  with  you  today,  is  that  of  requiring  certain 
academic  standards  to  the  beneficiari^  of  financial  aids,  Kligibility  for  the  next  se- 
mesters aid  would  be  reexamined  if  they  did  not  achieve  a  certain  grade  point.  I  am 
sure  that  this  is  only  needed  for  a  small  number  of  individuals,  but  in  some  cases  it 
happi»ns  that  a  student  does  not  have  any  real  incentive  to  graduate  and  leave  the 
sate  confines  of  the  university.  It  has  U?en  known  to  happen  that  some  students  will 
fail  a  course  and  not  think  anything  of  it  because  they  can  just  go  to  school  for  sui* 
other  year  or  two  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  You  c^m  clearly  see^w  waste- 
ful this  could  be.  By  having  academic  st^mdards  to  reach  and  maintain,  tps  student 
.  would  iiave  to  make  the  grades  and  thus,  eventually  graduate,  makii^ig  room  for  new 
studenib.  ^ 

The  reauthorization  would  also  create  a  National  Center  for  Postsecondary  Educa- 
tion. Along  with  many  other  advantages,  it  would  make  it  clearer  to  the  students 
how  much  financial  asaistance  they  qualify  for.  Most  students  have  no  idea  of  how 
much  money,  if  any,  they  will  rec^iive  for  the  coming  school  year  until  they  .fill  out 
all  of  the  forms.  This  will  be  very  beneficial  to  prospective  8tu(k*nts  as  tliey  plan  out 
their  financial  needs  for  the  coming  years. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reiterate  that  these  are  my  own  personal' views,  not 
those  of  student  in  general.  Other  students  have  differing  views  as  you  have  heard, 
or  will  hear  m  future  hearings. 

1  am  not  sure  of  how  many  people  are  denied  access  to  college  education,  and  I 
would  imagine  that  statistical  data  on  that  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  find,  but  1 
think  it' would  be  a  safe  assumptipn  to  say  tliat  many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  our 
colleges  and  univei^sities  woula  itot  be'  here  if  it  were  not  for  the  programs  est^ih- 
lishixi  in  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  19()5.  This  legislation  has  benefited  literally 
millions  of  people  and  deser^'es  reauthorization. 

We  must  sc>e  that  student  financial  assistance  is  an  investment  by  our  govern- 
ment that  benefits  the  individual  student,  who^e  education  will  make  him  or  her  a 
much  more  qualifitxi  candidate  ..far  a  job.  it  ii;  also  an  investment  -  in  th^t  sp^infie  - 
institution  that  he  or  she  chooses  to  attends  by  creating  jobs  for  that  college  and 
community.  Finally,  we  must  see  student  financial  aid  as  an  iov^^tment  in  the. 
future  of  our  country.  Having  more  educated  people  in  our  society  will  deCmitely  b<» 
a  btmefit  to     all.  ■  i       ■  . 
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Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much.  And  finally,  Kevin  Bay,  who       •  A 
is  the  president  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Student-Senate  at  .  ' 
Platteville.  We're  pleased  to  have  you  here.  Better  watph,  I  used  to  I 
be  student  body  president  way  back  when.  You  may  end  up  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  or  a  candidate  tot  the  Senate,  iS  you^re  not 
careful,  here,  Kevin?  ^  \  ' 

STATEMENT  OF  KEVIN  J.  BAY,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OP 
WISjCONSIN^FLATTEVUXE  STUDENT  SENATES 

Mr.  Bay*  Well,  Yd  like  to  start  by  thanking  you  for  coming  to 
Wisconsin  to  get  our  views;  and  I*d  like  to  thank  Steve  for  asking 
me  to  co^ne  up  to  bring  the  views  from  UW*-Plattevilie.  And 
befpfe  I  start,  Vd  like  to  just  say  that  Tve  never  met  this  gentle- 
man, and  I've  not  heard  his  testimony  before,  but  he  will  find  me  •  : 
echoing  many  of  the  things  that  he  just  said. 

In  these  times,  when  peoj^le  are  talking  about  Federal  budget  - 
pressures,  the  ^legislators  correctly  become  very  concerned  with  the  i 
'    fair  distribution  of  financial  aids  to  the  .truly  needy  students.  How- 
ever, I  think  it  is  about  time  this  concern  was  exjmnd^  to  the  fair  ' 
distribution  of  financial  aids  to  the  truly  needy  student^  with  abili- 
ty  and  desire.  ■  /  .       •  '  , 

In  an  effort  to  remain  consistent  with  these  two  expanded  con- 
cerns, I  will  concentrate  on  these  three  major  points: 

No.  1,  mandatory  minimum  standards  to  ensure  satisfactory  aca- 
demic progr^;  No,  2,  a  pro^dtai  to  increase  the  eligibility  of  stu- 
dents for  workstudy;  and  No.  3,  an  increase  in  the  guaranteed  stu-V 
•  denfloans.  .  '  ■■     ."v  •    ^  ' 

I  think  that  the  present  minimum  standards  used  to  insure  satis- 
f^ctoM^  academic  pi-ogress  frankly,  are  a  joke.  I  would  propose  a 
program  that  would  require  a  minimum  of  12  credits  per  semester 
or  24  credits  per  year  for  a  full-lime  student. 

I  also  would  recommend  that  in' order  to  rmiain  eligible  for  fi- 
nancial aid,  the  student  would  have  to  maint^iin  a  1.6  grade  point 
average  for  tlie  first  year;  a  1.8  for  the  secondrVear;  and  2.0  thereaf- 
ter, I  would  also  impose  an  absolute  upper  limit  of  nine  semesters 
of  eligibility  for  undergraduate  ^york  tor  a  single  degree.  A  viola- 
tion of  any  of  these  rules  would  be  grounds  for  termjj^tion  of,  fur- 
ther aid, 

I  would  like  to  add  that  tJ^is  set  of  rul^  would  be  more  lenient 
than  we  already  expect  froik  our  athletes  and  GI  bill  recipients.  I 
think  th^t  workstudy  gives  students  an  opportunity  to  contribute 
to  his  or  her  own  education,  ma*kstudy  should  be  made  available 
to  more  students  by  eliminating  the  needs  test  for  students  whc^e 
family  income  is  below  $35,000.  ^ 

What  this  will  do,  in  ^effect,  is'  increase  the  qompetition  for  work- 
study  jobs  and  assure  some  type  of  productivity  at  thoi^  jobs.  It 
would  also  i*elieVe  the  u^rea»)nable  burdens  that  are  placed  on  the 
budgets  of  hardworking  middle-  to  lower-middle  income  families 
trying  to  send  their  children  to  college.  . 

Another  problem  t^is  will  address,  one  of  special iSgnaifi  to 
the  University  of  Wisfonsin-Platteville,  is  the  plighiAf  many  farm- 
ers seiidlhg  tnelrltidsi  to  sc^  : 
students  from  farms  :pareuts  have  negative  incomes  or  incomes  in 
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'  the  poverty  level  for  the  last  few  years,  are  denied  wqrkstudy  be- 
v-cau^  their  parents  show  significant  assets  on  paper  in  the  form  of 
J  eqmty  m  the  family  farm.       .  f  -  "  w 

Are  we  asking  these  peopled  seU  chunks  of  their  famHy  farm  to 
send  their  children,  to  school?  ^ 

This  briJigs  me  to  my  final  point  and  perhaps  the  most  important  - 
source  of  financial  aid— the  guaranteed  student  loan.  If  someone  is 
willing  to  take  out , a  loan  for  their  education,  they  are  obviously 
showing  a  desire  to  be  educated  and  the  intent  to  use  that  educa- 
tion upon  graduation.  The  .biggest  problem  with  the  GSL  is  the  feet 
that 'the  amount  you  can  borrow  per  year  has  not  changed'  in  ' 
recent  years,  whHe  the  cost  of  education  has  skyrocketed. 

.  be  increased  to  $3,500;  I  also  believje  that  the  family  income  qualifi- 
cation should  be  raised  to  $35,000  per  year.  Also,  all  students 
-    should  be  required  toxtake  out  a  student  loan  &fore  they  qualily 
'    tor  any  of  the  yanous'grant  programs,  or  contribute  in  the  form  of 

workstudy.  Tins  would  stimulate  some  sort  of- commitment  froni  \ 
most  students  who  receive  ^ants.  * 

I  would  ai^  urge  the  committee  not  to  be  tempted  to  put  a  needs 
test  to  the  GSL.  If  your  parents  make  lesg  than  $35,000  a  year,  you 
obviously  have  a  need.  ; 

In  talking  with  other  students  at  UW-PiattevlIle,  I  very  seldom  \  ' 
hear  any  mention  of  grants.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  overwhelming  \ 
problems  I  keep  hearing  about  are  a  shortagfe  of  workstudy  jobs/^ 
and  a  deficiency  in  the  amounts  one  can  borrow.  In  short,  I  think 
that  it  we  can  solve  these  two  problems  and  keep  people  from  sit- 
tmg  around  drinking  beer  and  watching  TV  for  6  years  on  govern- 
ment handouts,  we  will  have  made  great  strides  toward  putting  " 
people  m  college  who  want  an  education;  and  also  we  could  keep 
the  level , of  spending  for  postsecondary  aid  at  an  acceptable  level. 

1  would  like  to  add  tliat  the  way  I  formulated  these  ideas  was 
.  approaching  many  different  people  at  Platteville  and  with  a  special 
respect  to  the  executive  board. of  the  student  senate,  and  then  I 
read'tlns  testiradjiy  at  the  student  senate  meeting  on  Monday,  and 

sot  resoundmkapplause  and  no  dissenting  ideas  or  opinions. 

And  I  m  sure  /that  Fve  brought  some  surprise  to  many  members  . 
•  ot  the  committee,  and  I  think  that  this  is  the  way  that  students  are 
thinking.  They  do«'t  want  handouts;  we  want  to  contribute  to  our 
education.  I  also  will  have  Un  excess  of  $10,000  in  loans  tiiken  out 
by  the  time  I  graduate,  and  it  doesn't  bother  me  a  bit.  ' 

But  I  will  restate  what  he  said;  it  bothers  me  when  p^ple  don't 
take  out  anyaoans  and  they  get  grahts-all  through  college,  and 
they  get  the  same  job  when  they  graduate  that  I  do. 

Thank  you.     '    ^  -    - 

[Prepared  statement  of  Kevin  J.  Bay  follows.] 

PRKI'ARED   StATICMKNT  OK   KeVIN  J.   BaY,   PmsIDKNT,    UlNIVliKiSlTV   OF  WlSCONSIN- 

i'LATTSVIIXi:  StUDKNT  SkNATS 

In -these  times  when  propie  are  talking  about  federal  budget  pressures  the  legisla- 
.  tors  corrtxitiy  become  verv  concerned  with  the  fair  distribution  of  fmaijcial  aids  to 
the  truly  needy  students.  However.  I  think  it  is" about  time  this  concern  was  expand-  - 
ed  to  tair  distnbutiori  of  financial  aids  to  the  truly  needy  students  with  aSiLI- 
1  Y-and  ut^Ufc.  In  an  effort  to  remain  consistent  with  these  two  expanded  con- 
cerns, i  Will  concentrate  on  ths»e  three  m^yor  points:  mandatory  minimum  staad- 
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ard»  to  exisure  satisfactory  acaderaic  pn^rew;  a  prt^ain  to  isicrease  the  eligibility 
of  students  for  work^tudy;  and  aii  increase  in  guaranteed  student -loans. 

I  think  that  the  present  nainiraum  standard*  used  to  ensure  satisfactory  academic 
progress,  frankly,  are  a  joke.  I  would  propose  a  program  that  would,  require  a  mini- 
mum of  12  credits  per  semeiiter  or  24  credits  per  year.  I  also  would  recommend  that 
in  order  to  remain  eligible  for  any  financial  aid,  the  student  would  have  to  maintain 
a  1.6  GPA  for  the  first  year,  a  1.8  for  the  second  and  a  2.0  thereafter.  I  would  also 
impose  an  ab«olute  upper  limit  of  nine  ^mesttnj  of  eligibility  for  undergraduate 
work.  A  violation  of  any  of  these  rules  would  be  grounds  for  termination  of  further, 
'aid.;I  would  like  to  add  that  this  set  uf  rules  would  be  more  lenient  than  what  w^ 
already  expect  from  our  athletes  and  Gl  Bill  recipients. 

\l  linink  that  work-study  gives  studentii  an  opportunity  to  contribute  to  his  or  her 
own  education-  Work-^tudy  should  be  made  available  to  more  students  by  eliminat- 
ing^ the  needs  test  for  students  whose  faniiJy  income  is  below  $35,000.  What  this  will 
do,\in  effect,  is  incre^isO  the  competition  for' work-study  jobs  and  assure  sgme  type  of 
productivity  at  those  jobs.  It  would  also  relieve  the  unreasonable  burdens  that  are 
plac^  on  the  budgets  of  hard  working-,  middle  to  lower-middle  income  families 
trying. to  sehd  their  children  to  college.  Another  problem  this  will  address,  one  of 
,  sijeciaj  signiiacance  to  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Platteville,  is  the  plight  pf  many 
"farmeb  si^nding  their  kids  to  school.  It  is  my  understanding^hat  many  students 
.  from  farms,  whost*  piirents  may         had  negative  incomes  for  tme  lust  few  yern,  are  . 
denied  work-study  because  their  piirents  show  significant  asset^^on  paj^cr  in  the 
form  of  iHiuity  in  the  family  farm.  Are  we  asking  these  people  to  sell  chunks^  of  the 
family  faf m  to  s^'nd  their  children  to  school? 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  point  and  perhaps  the  most  important  sourc*e  of  finan- 
cial aid  "  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan,  If  someone  is  willing  to  take  out  a  loan  for 
their  education,  they  arc  obviously  showiiig  the  desire  to  be  educated  ^nd  the  intent 
to  usi-  tliat  eduattxon  up^n  graduation.  The  biggest  problem  with  the  GSL  is  the  fact 
that  the  amount  you  can  bonow  per  year  has  not  changed  in  recent  years,  while 
thu^cubi  Of  education  has  skyrocketeii.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present  limit  of 
pof  year  shoujd  l>c  increased  to  ^3,500.  I  alsoheiieve  the  family  income  quali- 
ficatii>n  should  be  raised  to  $35,000  per  year.  Also,  all  student*  should  be  required  to 
take  out  a  student,  loan  before  they  qualify  for  any  of  the  various  grant  prograijis. 
This  would  stiniulati*  s^>me  sort  bf  commitment  from  these  students  to  receive 
grants;.  I  would  also  urge  the  Committee  not  to  be  tempted  to  put  a  needs  test  to  the 
GSL.  If  your  par^uts^  make  less  ihah  you  obviously  have  a  need. 

In  talking  will-.  other'StudenU>  at  UW-Platteville,  1  ver>'  seldom  hear  any  mention 
of  grants.  It  i^*^ins  to  me  that  the  ovewhelming  problems  I  keep  hearing  about  are 
a  short  iif^e  of  work-study  jobs  and  a  deficiency  in  the  amounts^onc  can  borrow.  In 
short,  1  thank  that  if  we  can  solve  these  two  problems,  and  keep  people  from  sitting 
around  drinking  beer  and  watching  TV  for  six  years  on  government  handouti?,  we 
will  have  made  great  strides  toward  putting  people  in  college  who  want  an  educa- 
tion, and  also  we  could;  keep  the  level  of  spending  for  post  secondary  aid  at  an  ac- 
cepUible  level. 

Mr.  SiMQN.  Thank  you.  Let  me,  just  so  we  understand,  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  what  looks  like  a  handout  to  one  person  is  not  a 
handout  to  someone  else. ' 

You  mentioned  thdt  you're  going  to  have  over  $10,000  in  loans; 
those  loans  are  heavily  subsidized. 

Mr.  Bay.  I  understand  that 

Mr.  SiMDN/That  is  a  handout  to  you.  What  T  find,  for  example,  I 
will  have  people  come  into  my  office— Fm  not  t>icking  on  farmers^ 
now,  but  maybe  farmers  who  come  in  and  say,  we  got  to  get  all 
these  people*  off  of  welfare.  And  then  the  next  thing  they  know, 
they  say,  well,  weVe  got  to  have  a  subsidy  for  the^dairy  program;' 
we've  gotta  have  a  loan  program  here,  and  all  of\^  sudden,  yon 
know,  what  is  a  handout  to  one  group,  is  not  a  handbi^^ow,  you 
don't  consider  your  loan  subsidy  a  handout. , 

Mr.  Bay:^Yqs,  I  do;  but  I  think  that  when  you  take  out  a  loan, 
I'm  talking  about  the  motivational  factor;  at  least  I  feel  like  Fj^n 
producing;  Tm  paying  some  of  it  back.  I  under^tarid  that  it's  a 
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handout,  but  it's  not  an  out-snd^ut  grant  where  I  don't  have  to 
worry  abbut  it. 

,  When  I  take  out  a  loan,  I'm  roaldng  a  commitment  to  pay  back 
the  majority  or  at  least  part  of  that.  ^ 

Mr.  Simon.  Tlie  difficulty  is,  and  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
we  re  trymg  to  get  some  kind  of  a  shift~and  I  agree,  incidentally, 
X        thmgji  you  say— in  your  testimony— the  difficulty 
IS  that  that  loan  costs  the  Federal  Government  more  than  if  we 
.   we  to  give  you  a  grant.  Because  we  have  to  maintain  that  subsi- 
ay  tor  a  great  many  years,  while  you  pay  that  back. 

Now,  one  of  the  things  I  think  we  have  to  look  at  is  can  we-^ne 
oi  the  suggestions  from  one  of  our  witnesses  was^  after  3  years 
should  we  start  raising  the  interest  so  that  we  don't  give  you  tob 
much  ot  a  handout  here, 

.  Mr.  Bay.  My  interest  is  a  9  percent 

•  Mr.  Simon.  Pardon?  ' 

Mr.  Bay  My  interest  is  at  9  percent,  which  isnjt  a  substantial 
handout,  although  it  IS  a  handout. 

Mr,  Simon,  It  is  a  liandout— unfortunately.  But,  let  meiast-sav 
-getting  you  to  college  is  a  great  investment  for  us,  and  I'm^ot 
bemg  critical  of  you  her^  now,  and  I  think  it's  a  great  thin&^at 
we  get  you  there  and^et  all  of  vou  there.  It  is  very  important.  Two 
ot  you  touched  on  soiflething  that  is  a  problem,  and  f  don't  know 
how  we  deal  with  this;  I  happen  to  agree  that  we  ought  to  be  re- 
qmrmg  some  kmd  Of  academic  standard  but  it  is  tough*  to  know 
,  how  you  do  that. 

In  other  words,  and  1  don't  mean  this  disrespectfully  to  say  the 
campus  here  at  Eau  Claire  or  Platteville  or  Stout  or  anywhere  else, 
but  maybe  maintaining  a  C  average  here  is  a  little  easier  than 
raaintAining  a  C  average  at  Harvard.  And,  or  a  C  average  some- 
where els^  So  that  if  we  write  into  th^e  law' that  you  have  to  main-  • 
tain  that  2-pomt  average  or  C  average  or  whatever  however  the 
thing  IS  written,  we  work  inequities.  I  doh^t  know  how  we  deal  with 
that-  .  \  ' 

But  it  is  something  that  the  three  of  you>  are  obviously  talented 
creative  people;  any  ideas  you  have  that  reflect  upon  that,  or  any 
comments  you  might  have  right  now,  we  would  be  interested  in. 
^-  5^^- i  A"^^  it  addresses  the  problem  ^but  you  men- 
tioned that  it  would  be  harder  to  keep  this  grade  point  at  Stanford, 
but  I  guess  It  really  doesn't  address  the  problem  but  that  person 
vvho  graduates  from  Stanford  would  be  making  a  lot  more  money 
then  the  one  that  graduated  from  here,  and  there  would  have  to  be 
had  a  little  bit  tougher  regulations. 

Mr.  Simon.  Any  comments  from  any  of  the  others  of  you'^' 
Mr,  FoNFAKA.  I  understand  what  you  are  saying  and  I've  thought 
about  It  and  I  thought  about  adding  something  to  my  testimony 
hke  a  suggestion  and  I  just  don't  know  how  you  could  go  about 
doing  It  because  most  colleges  have  already  got  if  you  don't  achieve 
a  certain  grade  point,  you're  automatically  out  and  thus  you're  not 
going  to  get  any,  the  aid  in  the  first  place.  But  I  just,  it  would  seem 
^hat  as  some  kmd  of  an  incpntive,  perhaps  mayb&4he-best^^teg-t&- 
do  would  be  have,  hke  nine  Semesters  of  eligibility  for  aid;  maybe 
that  would  be  the  best. 
Mr.  Simon.  Yes? 
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Ms.  Riley.  I  guess  my  only  comment  is  I  know  on  Eau  Glaire  , 
campus,  we  are  required  to  maintain  a  certain  level  of  academic  • 
success  in  order  to  get  our  financial  aid  and  so  I  don't  have  any 
experience  with  other  universiti^  to  know  what  they  do. 

Mr.  Simon.  Let  me  just  add,  if  I  may  use  you  as  an  illustration, 
we*re  going  to  get  our  money  back  if  you  be(^)me  a  physician  so 
many  times  over  that  investment  we  make  in  your  education,  it  s  a 
good  illustration  of  why  we  ought  to  be  doing  that.  We  not  only  get 
our  investment  back  iri  dollars,  but  in  the  health  and  welfare  of 
the  people  Avho  need  help.  !  ' 
Mr.  Gunderson.  ■      .  - 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  yow,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 
Eunice,  you'd  be  happy  to  know  that  yesterday  we  had  a  medical 
student  from  Mayo  Clinic  testify  and  I  suggested,  after  hearmg  his 
testimony,  that  we're  in  the  process  of  trying  to  put  limits  on  the 
cost  of  health  care  in  this  country;  I'm  not  sure  we  re  not  gomg  to 
have  to  start  putting  limits  on  the  cost  of  tuition  in  medical  school. 
Ms.  RiLKY.  I  agree.  t.-,, 
Mr.  Gunderson.  Wonder  why  we  got  high  doctors  buls,  it  s  sp 
you  people  can  pay  off  those  loans.  I'm  interested  psychologically— 
you're  going  to  have  a  great  debt  I  assume  when  you  complete  your 
college  and  medical  training,  et  cetera.  Psychologically,  what  has  » 
been  the  choice  that  has  allowed  you  to  pursue  this  career  m  the 
face  of  that;-  where  do  we  come  to  the  tipping  pomt. 

You  decided  not  to  stay  a  secretary;  to  become  a  doctor,  recogniz- 
ing the  debt  you  were  going  to  incur.  What  role  did  the  Sijancial 
"aid  play  in  that  decision?  •    "  i  ; 

Ms.  Riley.  In  deference  to  what  they  have  said,  my  goal  is  to 
,  complete  my  undergrad  work  without  a  loan  and  for  ven?  obvious 
reasons.  I  was  at  the  Medical  College  of.  Milwaukee  at  Milwaukee 
yesterday,  and  loans  from  graduating  medical  students  range  trom 
$30,000  to  $102,000,  so  from  my  standpoint,  these  are  invaluable  to 

My  own  situation  is  such  thaf  I'm  living,  like  most  students,  day  - 
to  day,  trying  to  make  ends  meet  Just  to  stay  in  coiiege>  .Without 
Itty  Pell  Grants,  which  have  actually  paid  my  tuition—that  s  what 
they  have  done— and  the  workstudy  which  has  provided  a  means  to 
continue  to  live,  I  wouW  not  have  gotten  this  far.  There  is  no  way  I 
could  have  done  it  because^  in  order  for  me  to  continue  my  educa- 
tion as  a  full-time  student,  which  is  necessary  at  my  age,  even  to 
get  into  medical  school,  I  can't  take  even  a  substantial  paft-time 
job  and  continue  with  the  studies  that  I  am.  . ^,  /^u 

So,  they  have  been  invaluable.  In  ray  testimony,  I  said  that  they 
have  been  ray  salvation-and  that's  Hterally  what  they  have  been. 
Does  that  answer  your  question? 

Mr  Gunderson.  Uro-hm.  Yes.  Just  one  question  to  both  ot  you, 
and  that  is  with  regard  to  your  academic  requirements.  It  would 
seem  to  me  the  easiest  Way  to  make  academic  progress  and  still  be 
eligible  for  loans  would  be  to  put  a  requirement  that  youd  «fom- 
plete  so  many  credits.  Kevin,  you  suggested  timt  in  your  testinwny. 
T>Ap  prnhlfim  with  that  is  how  do  we  then  deal  with  the  parttime 


"Mt.'"BAY.  Well,  I  was  aiming  at  full-time  students  so  I-ifealiy 
much  thought.  I  know  tliat  GI  bill,  I  |mnk, 


student? 
•  Mr.  B 

haven't  given  that 
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rj^f  credits,  they^re  cut  a  certain  percent- 

age  of  the  entitlement  and  that  maybe  we  could  work  sometSnfj  in 
tne  same  way. 

Mr.  GuNDEKSON.  OK.  Thank  you,  all 
'  'ru^u  "^^ank  you.  This  concludes  our  hearing ' 

IWhereuppn  the  hearing  was  concluded  at  12:S0  p.m.] 
[MateriAj  submitted  for  inclunion  in  the  record  foUoWs:] 
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X*     8hort-T.«rv  -  Lo«»  of  cxpitxl  CAUfftf  fi$Muici«l  cri< it  tituat^sitr* 

-  i«licl  t&  studtmtft,  scbool  i&d  cDanuQ-ity  i*  netted. 

-  Soiw  «isUt»pc«  ii  a«c46d  vbta  a  covotry  goo  into 

^I,    I^B|-T«rw    -  To  iHiur*  loo^-tgm  goodwill,  **uiiured**  tubffidy  of 

stude^Cs  i»  pf;&4«d<.    School  Mud  conwuttity  sb#ul4  f^C  b« 
li»l»I«  for  coit»  ixicuTrtd  if  cb«  hoM  govemvcot 
d«fjiaiti  OQ  fiuancial  obIigiitioa«« 

Snable  futiir*  >tud«&ts  to  study  in  this  couutry  vitb  tU« 
»«tiif»ction  thati  i»  tv^nt  of  cha&g«c  is  hoBMt 
circvmtafic**,  tubd*  «»i»t  to  bring  «xiAtiii|(  jiccouuts 
up  to  dAt«  M&d  at  l«att  cover  trip  boM* 

-  Allow  future  Uiiitc»d  €ttploy«ent  opportuniti**  for 
s  gtu4«uti  to  «)^)«riiac«  job  respopsibilitist  aud 

applications  of  claaarocna  trai&i«ig.    Alto,  jobf  allow 
«ioi»al  rcvaispe  to  b«  earuad  to  lubsidi^^a 
ptr»o»al/ipQa»or  raaoufcaa. 

RaaoluCloB  of  thaaa  iaauaf  could 'posiib'ly  he  ac$owp^«tcd  by  implastentiiig  aoy 
of'  the  following  auggeftiooa*    ?!«»•«  kaap  in  wiad  tbase  art  only  gesstral 
tboug^ti  to  gaQarata  furthar  diftcuaaiou  aiid  joot  to  addr«sa  apecilic 
i«iplfi«eptatioQ  procfcciuraa ^  '  Va  raaliaa  tbeae  idaa«  *ay  not  reliava  tb« 
ijaaiadiate  probla«  of  atudentta  bting  atraudad  o»  our  c«»puaea  cpw  but  poaaibly 
aisilar  tltuationa  will  b«  avartad  at  ibay  ariat  it&  tbe  future. 

X«     Picact  U«$«  Covcrtmawt  participation 

k*    hp  ^i?^^did  A.>  I  tP*  pr_Qgja««    Xbia  prograw  »aitttai»»  fiuaucial 

ibtegrity  by  leaving  botb  tUa  participanta  aQd^st  institutioaa  witb  , 
tbe  aisurance  that  prograaa^tic  aiui  'auppbrt  coa»p«i^satiou  will  be 
made.    Ka  axpanaion  of  tbia  progfaai,  pofiibly  eot  6nly  with  developing 
coustriei  but  vitb  developed  countriea'  a*  vail,  would  be  well  received 
by  iDStitutiona  oationwidt* 

**faul  _SigOfi  5cho^4r^)^?rp"  Frpgya^*    Hanry  Kisainger,  in  hi*  report  of 
Central  American  concarns,  tuggeatad  brisking  large  nui^ara  of  young' 
people  to  the  U.$«  frofi  Central  Aaierica  to  bavc  tbeat  study  in  our 
univerait iae •   "Qualified  acholars  would  receive  a  aubeidy  aufficiant 
to  pay  for  their  educational  co»ta.    Thii  idea  could  be  expanded  into 
a  unique  intaruat ioual  grant  program  parallal  to  tba  Pall  Crant 
progras.    Eacipienta  of  tbata  ^'Suaon  Scholarabipa**  would  preaant 
t^eir  awavd  letters  to  the  ca»pua  of  their  cbj^ice  who,  in  turn,  would 
"redeeai**  thcw  for  rei^buraeuent  fvon  an  appropriate  federal  agency.  ' 
Because  of  the  variation  of  educational  costSi,  throughout  the  country, 
certain  Uvits  cpujid  be  eatabaished  for  radawption  value.  CQllage* 
cottld  provide'cartaio  >witcbij;ig*'\fuod»  if  thair  CO 

federal  reixbursesedt  lisit  -  .      ■  * 
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II.  CovwuMatAl  p«t^icip«ti<Mi  m>  •  pro  m«  t»«»ii. 

-  dx.a.ttr..    Ttt...  fund*,  po.liblj  on.  to  fi».  n.rc.at  of  th.  f«i.r,i 

vtr.^s:.titirw!'' -.ii«iu«ci.,  po..iM, for 

fund.  «liow.«g  c»pu..,  to  d.,.lop  ,tud«t  «ployi«»t  progrwT  - 

Su.iifitd  .ppUcwt.  to  .««  .ddition.1  fund,  to  Z,t  th.ir 
•duc.t.PMi  .xp«n..t.    It  ^„xd  be  .p.rt  fro-  tb.  .xi.tiog  .tud.nt  .id 
Im^^'tr?"'  "^"-"'^^'^  i.  to.U.S.  citi.«ii<*M  P.r^«t 

III.  U.S.  SO»«-i>wiiit  .ppio*»l  tritlwut  c.pit.l  outlay,  * 

tb.t  .ot.r.  tJ.«  country  for  .tudy  or  .ny  country  tb.t  inoi.  th.ir 

P.rc«t«g.  of  th*ir  .ni>u«l  or  j^utt.g.t.  co»t.  totwrd.  «r  'in»v.tMc.' 

pX«n  po..ibly  on.  to  fiv»  p.r  cwt).    Thi.  pi.B  iwuld  • 

r.wbur..  .t«d.at.  or  .cbooi.  if  "cLiw"  w.r.  fil«l  .lieging  that 
Circu«.t,pc..  w.rr««t  .  fin.nci.l  cri.i.  prohibiting  r«dy  tr.n.f.r.  , 
of  c«h.    A  gov.ri-.Pt  offic.  could  b.  tb.  -ag.nt"  «d  tb^  di^.i^or* 
,  for  tb«  "preaiiM"  p.j»,nt».  -•pw.itory 

.  B.    Si-il.r  to  A.,  but  »tiU..  »  coii«.rci.l  in.nrfr.  r-"  tr. 

in.««c,  co.p«i„  witi.t.  polici..  in.vring  eoiip.nMtioB  in  «... 
ot  f in.jufi.l  cri.«».    E«<}uir«  th*t  .tud.ntt  .boir  record  of 
c-U.ttopbic  m.ur.oc.  cov.r.ge  b.for.  vi.«.  «r.  initi.t.d  or  reu.w.d 
MM.  My  b.v.  to  b«  v.ri.bl..  d.p.ftding  upon  <^r.ting«  of  country  of  ' 
origin.    n*ay  twiv.r»j.ti*.  now  r.^uit.  that  «  .tudMt  Um  a  bMltb 
io.ur.nc.  pcHcy,  *■  , 

XV.    Modify  legiil.tiuB.  ^ 

\    At  the  pre.ent  ti«.,  r.gul)itioB.  .otrouiidins  intero.tion.!  ttud.nt 
'    \    «.pIoy».nt  forbiK  .ny  kind  of  M.picy.«nt  but.id.  of  c«ipu,  job..    Thi.  i, 
,  .«c«ptxon.lly  r..trictiv.  ««J  prohibit,  .ay  c.p.bility  of  t*.  .tud.nt.  to 
K  tb«ir  .dyc.tion.1  ,«p.n.«.,    Modif ic.tion*  in  lagiilation 

•bould  b.  x»ple»ent«i  .noting  .tud.at.  »*ith  r-1  vi.«.  to;  •«*'^»"''» 

A,    work  of£-cj»M{iu«  during  t.nw  of  .nrollMBt,  .nd; 

work  fun-ti«.  during  nor*.I  v.c.tion  p.ricd.  (.ucb  .»  «um«ri}  .t 
off-c«»puf  job.. 

idea.  «r*  only  .  few.  of  the  ..ny  tb.t  could  b.  r.vi.v.d  to  ai.i.t 

int6rn,txon.l  .tud.nt.  with  «Mvg.ncy  .nd  long  ter*  fin.nci.i  «nc.t«.  during 
.tb..r  .t.y  .n  our  country.    In  our  .t.bl.  .nviron«nt,  v.  oft,n  f^S  Ll^S 
.ppr«ci:it«.Tbt  prec.riou.  coo.id.r.tion.  of  our  iat.rna'tioDal  « tud.nt  •  ' 
popul»tion.    It  do«.  not  i.n  .ppropri*t.  tbVit  «t  «r.  acting       good  bo.t.-wb.n 
w.  .How  tb.t.  gu.«t«  .dai.iion  to  our  country  without  th,  aam  finaaci.! 
protection,  w.  ia.i.t  upon  for  our  own  citi>.nry. 
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VlTKKBO  COUJKGK, 

.  '  La  Crosse,  Wl  Aprii  li\  mi  . 

Hon.  Paul  Simon,  ♦  ^ 

Chairman  of  the  Education  wul  Ubor  Commiitec,  US,  Hou^  of  Hspre&eniatives, 

Washington,  DC. 

Dkak  CuNGKfi^M'AN  ^on::  U  was  a  pituwiurt'  to  mvei  you  at  the  hearing  in  Eau 
Claire  l«4^t  Saturday  on  tlic^teauU^ori^Oition  of  the  Hii^^her  EducaUon  Act,  and  I  was 
grat^'Ril  for  tiic  opportunity  to  provide  t4*stimony-  ^ 

With  respt^l't  to  one  ij5$*ue  whidi  y,uu  and  Congrt^man  Gunder»on  introduced  into 
the  quei*tion-and-answer  |>erk>d,  i  would  like  to  do  a'bit  of  followup.  In  talking  With 
Chancellor  Swanson,  you  indicated  your  concern  with  institutional  policiets  which 
served  to  ditKrourage  the  applicatioai  or  enrollment  of  international  studejits  in 
American  colleges.  I  share^that  concern,  and  I  suspect  that  my  ideas  on. this  topic 
are  quite  compatible  with  your  own.  ^  ,  -     .  j  ^ 

On  pages  4  pnd  5  of  my  conrpiete  testimony,  which  was  entered  jin  the  record,  ana 
a  copy  of  which  is  encUnkKi/I  make  a  plea  that  the  reauthoriioition  Higher  Educa- 
tion Act  contiiin  "programs  to  promote  international  education-"  I  suggest  that  the 
Act  could  do  thiij  in  lour  ways:  {1^  by  pcoviding  an  irre»i5^tible  motivation  for  study 
abroad  by  American  college  and  university  system  students;  (2)  by  increasing  sup- 
^  port  lor  bona  fide  ina>rriationai  studies  programs  in  all  sectors  of  our  country;  (3)  by 
encouraging  the  attainment  of  fluency  by  our  college  arid  university  student^s  m  at 
lekst  one  foreign  hmguage;  ajid  (4)  by  creating  innovative  incentives  for  internation- 
al>tudentii  evrolled  in  Engiibh  language  px-ogram«  and  baccalaureate  programs  in 
our  post-secondary  iiUititutiouti  and  for  international  student  organization*  on  our 

.  campusKjs.  •.  \         '     i  * 

,  I  was  excited  to  hear  your  'Vhat  if  question  regarding  President  Chernenko/i*t 
Eureka  College  and  President  lleagan  at  Moscow  University,  i  have  aske^.the  sa\nc 
kind  of  qm^stion  to  student^- myself  In  this  context,  if  it  would  be  of  any  a^istance 

'  to  you  to  have  the  program  ideas  ^iUggested  in  t]>e  paragraph  alx)ve  developed  in 
further  detail,  pleafiie  know  that  I  would  be  happy  to  do  so.  I  believe  that  promotion- 
of  international  education  is  one  of  the  imiX)rtant  way^  the  quality  of  ecJucation  can 
be  iniproved  in  American  colleger  and  universitien.  Two  or  thi-etv  nuUiou'  mtevn^- 
tional  students  on  our  campuses  would,.^lso  have  a  p<x^itive^?ffc^'l.oh  excesi*  capacity 

probletns.  ,        .      .......  v 

Again,  I  thank  you  for  the  op|>ort unity  to  provide  tentimony  to  your  bubcommit- 

tee  on  April  7  iii  Eau  Claire.  ' 

Sincerely  yours>  ,  '       i^  2?     ^  / 

•         RuBLHT  E.  Gibbons,  President. 
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HEADINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
\       HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


TUESDAY,  APRIL  10,  1984 


HousK  OF  Rkpbksentativks, 

LOMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND  LaBOR 

buBcoMMjrrKK  ON  PosTSEcoNDAKY  Education, 
m.^     u        -^^  Washingtofh  DC. 

de!tt  jJmS^and^^^^  PerkiBS,  Sixnon.  Penny.  Gun- 

Staff  present:  William  A.  (Bud)  Blakey,  staff  director-  Maraha 

inS^n  HR ^/in ^^^^  committee  is  continuing  its  hear- 

•  ^'^i  introduced  bv  Congressman  Paul  Simon 

the  chairman  of  tli^ubcommittee.  Mr.  Simon's  bill  rentes  the 
^f^fL^''^^'''^  AVand  includes  toany  new  provisio^  I  ^  kf- 
^w^J^Ji?^^"'^  witnesses'  views  on  that  biirWab^have 
scheduled  today  a  witness  on  adult  education.  Mre  AliceMcS 
aid.  superintendent  of  education,  Kentucky  &iSrtmS^t^fH&u^^^ 
tjon  could  not  attend  earlier  hearings  on  adiSfXSion  before 

-^  an?;^;^  ^'^r.f?^  is^testifying  today  on  the  adult  edu^n 
'act  and  on  other  related  matters.  ^         .  ^^nn 

^   Is  Alice  here  this  morning?  I  don't  see  her    '  - 

tiv^TlS^^'to'^'      ^""^^^       ^^^^^  Stat^  representa- 

tives. I  ll>ke  you  as  your  names  are  listed  here.  Awi  then  weUl 

B^Sen!''"^     ^^P^^^^  Eh-  «JoDy.  Dr.-  Fr^r.l^d  ^i^Sl 

Go  right  ahead,  Walter.  If  you  want  to  make  some  opehintr  re^ 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WALTER  BLEVmS,  STATE 
KEPKESENTATIVE,  COMMONWEALTH  OP-EENTUCK^ 

^'L^"'^!^-  Mr.  CWman.  Mr/  Chairman  and 

members  of  the  subcommittee.  I  am  veiy  pleased  to  havetWs^^' 
portuiiity  to  testify  before  you  today.  I  i^icSly  appr^fi^  th^ 
«ir^f"S2r  ^1  support- for  thrSnti^uaLnS  exj^! 

sion  of  Federal  programs  tl?at  provide  postsecondary  education  od- 
portumtie^  m  eastern  Kentucky.  I  w'tenefited  fSm  tSh^M^^ 
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student  assistance  programs— TRIO  and  Upward  Bound  in  particu- 
/  lar.  I  know  the  important  role  Congressman  Perkins,  my  represent- 
'  ative,  has  played  in  developing  and  protecting  these  initiatives. 

My  name  again  is  Dr.  Walter  -Blevins  and  I  represent  the  71st 
Legislative  District,  which  includes  Morgan,  Rowan,  and  parts  of 
Lawrence  and  Louis  Counties,  I  am  also  a  practicing  dentist  in  ; 
Morehead,  KY. ,  ■  ^  ^  ,  ,  ,  , 

In  1966  while  a^tudent  at  Morgan  County  High  School,  I  was  re- 
'  cruited  into  the  Upward  Bound  Program  to  which  I  went  at  More-  ' 
head  State  University.  Through  the  program  I  received  exposure  to  - 
■new  opportunities  and  options  of  which  I  would  have  been  un- 
aware. The  summBr  session,  for  example,  gave  me  a  chance  to 
work  in  a  biology  laboratory  which  my  school  was  lacking  in  and 
strengthened  my  mathematics  and  ray  science  preparation.  I  was 
" '  able  to  attend  plays  and^other  cultural  events  which  I  had  not  seen 
before.  In  the  process  I  developed  the  self-confidence  to  know  that  I 
could  do  well  in  college.  1  was  first  in  my  family  of  seven  to  gradu- 
ate from  college.      *  " 

The  services  that  !  benefited  from  in  1966  through  1968  remam 
important  in  my  district  todays  You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  that 
many  of  the  residents  of  Kehtutky^and,  eastern  Kentucky  in  par- 
ticular, are  !Sbor.  Kentucky  is  ranked  '46th  in  the  I^ation  in  terms  . 
of  per  capita  income.  As  an  example,  in  the  high  school  which  I 
attended,  oneJ^alf  of  the  students  now  enrolled  are  from  lower 
.  income  famili^.  The  educational  needs  of  my  constituents  are  sub- 
stantial; Forty-eight  percent  of  the  citizens  of  Kentucky  who  are. 
over  the  age  of  25  have  not  graduated  from  Wgh  school.  In  all  of 
the-  high  schools  16  my  district  over  40  percent  of  the  students  who 
began  in  the  ninth  grade  do  not  complete  the  12th  grade.  The  rate 
of  college  completion  in  the  State  is  only  "60  percent  of  the  national 
'  average.  Yet  Kentucky  has  only  limited  State  resources  to  bring 
these  problems.  It's  per-pupil  expenditures  rank  43rd.  in  the 

Nation.  .  ^  •  .  ,  ■       . ,    ,  * 

•   The  TRIO  Programs  supplement  local  resources  and  provide  de-  5 
serving  young  people  and  adults  a  chance  to  lead  productive  lives 
in  the  jobs  of  their  choice.  In  the  Seventh  Congressional  District, 
for  Example,  two  talent  search  programs  at  Morehead  State  Uni- 
versity and  at  Pikeville  College  provide  infofiiiation  about. college,, 
career  planning,  'and  student  financi&l  aid  to  around  l,50p  stu- 

^wthout  tTie  talent  search,  many  of  these  students  might  .not  ■ 
know  about  Federal  grant  and  loan  programs,  and  might  nbt  con^ 
.sider  going  to  college:  Despite  this  great  need,  twcr  of  the  countiesr' 
which  I'represented  in  the  past  are  not  served  by  talpnt  search  be- 
cause Bf  insufficient  funds.  One  of  th^se  counties  is  Menifee  County 

^*  whiciin-anks  as' the ''poorest  county  in 'Kentucky. 

^  Upward  bound  programs  such  as  the  one  that  I  .attended  at 
Morehead  State  Univ^ity  provide  intensive  support  for  disadvan- 
taged young'  peonle  while  they  are  in  high  school.  Its  supports  in- 
clude counselingrtutoring  and  special  summer  classob.  In  my  work 
with  the  Jayceee  and  the  Morehead  Optimists'  Clubs 'in  thein  youth 
projects,  i  have  come  in  contact  with  maj^.^ung  people  who  I  feel 
could  benefit,  from  the  upward  bound  experience.  But  only  200  m 
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the  whole  Seventh  Congressional  District  are  served  each  year  bv 
these  two  prmects.  ^  "j- 

When  Api^lachian  students  do  enroll  in  college,  many  require 
special  support  it  they  are  not  to  become  discouraged  and  drop  out 
I  hat  IS  why  Tarn  pleased  that  Morehead,  Pikeville  and  the  Ash- 
land ^Community  College  each  sponsor  a  special  service  project. 
Young  people  leaving  isolated,  rural  communities  and  the  support 
oi  their  families  to  attend  college  benefit  from  the  special  counsel- 
ing services  provided. 

Similarly,  if  disadvantaged  student^  want  tq  go  into  careers  in 
science,  mathematics  or  computer,  many  times  they  require  tutor- 
ing or  developmental  classes  to  give  them  the  background  that 
their  high  schools,  because  of  the  limitations  of  the*  facilities 
weren  t  able  to  supply. . 

.  Congressman^Simon's  bill,  H.R.  5240,  demonstrates  his  interest 
m  expanding  the  opportunity  for  low-income  and  first-generation 
students  and  his  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams m  doing  so.  I  support  his  recommendation  to  raise,  the  au-' 
thorization  levels  for  the  TRIO  program.  I  do  object  to  fjje  addition 
of  the  secJtion  474(d>2  to  the  TRIO  subpart  since  by  giving  special 
service  funding  priority  to  minprity  institutiohs  with  high  dropout 
rates,  it  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  special'service  projecte  at 
institutions  such  as  pifer  College  and  Morehead  State  University. 
^  These  institutions  have  done  an  excellent  job  in  serving  the  first 
generatiori  and  handicapped  students  and  they  need  that  continued 
support.  Again,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  vou 
today  m  support  of  H.R.  5240.  and  the  TRIO  prograins.J  would  be 
happy  to  gnewer  any  questions  that  you  might  have  at  this  timfe. 
T  k.-^^^  PuRKiNS.  That  was  a  very  good  statement  Mr.  Blevins. 
1  think  the  committee  pretty  well  understands  it  all.-Do  you  have 
some  questions,  Mr.  Simon?  I  understand  that  you  were  the  one 
that  requested  his  presence. 
,    Mr  Simon.  I  don't  have  any  questions.  I  apologize.  Dr.  Blevins, 
tor  not  being  here  for  the  first  part  of  your  statement.  I  understand 
you  are  an  outstanding  example  of  the  very  kinds  of  programs  that 
we  are^ightmg  for  right  now  and  I  appreciate  your  testimony  and 
the  leadership  you  are  providing.  , 

Mr  Blevins  Thank  you  very  much.  I  am  not  the  only  student 
that  has  excelled  in  this  Upward  Bound  Program'.  Many  of  the 
people  that  I  attended  Morehead  State  University  with  have  gone  " 
on  to  become  lawyers,  teachers.  I  think  there  is  even  a  physician 
and  It  s  important,  I  f^l,  to  bring  this  group  of  young  people  wlio 
are  deprived  because  of  just -being  in*Appaiachia  and  the  illation' 
that  many  of  us  have  found.  Now  Congressman  Perkins^  has  done 
much  to  alleviate  that  problem,  but  the  problem  is  still  there. 
Ihere  are  still  many  poor  people  and  many  poor  students  who  de- 
serve a  chance  and  I  feel  like  upward  bound— especially  upward 
bound,  because  I  am  more  familiar  with  it,  gives  that  chance  to 
those  people.  • 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  can  just  comment  further.  Not  dnly  in  Kentucky, 
but  all  over  this  Nation,  we  are  grateful  for  the  leadership  of  Carl 
Perkins  and  he  has  lifted  the  opportunity  for  people  everywhere 
and,  m  fact,  the  people  you  ^yere  just  talking  about— yourself  and 
the  lawyers,  the  doctors  and  so  forth— they  are  going  to  end  up  re^ 
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paying  just  in  tax  dollarsrmany  times  over  for  what  this  Nation  is 
investing  in  tiiat.educational  opportunity.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BtEvms.  OfiH^am  sure.  Not  only  in  tax  dollars  but  m  serv- 
ice to  humanity  and  ih  service  to  this  country.  ? 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you.  .       .  . 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Petri,  any  questions  to  this  gentleman.-' 

Mr,  Pbttri.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  appreciate  you  maintaining 
your  interest  in  this  program.  Sometimes  people  benefit  from  some- 
thing and  then  they  walk  on  and  take  that  benefit  with  them  but 
they  don't  try  to  reinvest  some  of  themselves  in  it  so  that  others 
can  benefit  as  well.  I  appreciate  you  taking  time  out  of  a  busy 
schedule  to  come  up  here  to  Washingtpn  to  testify. 

Second,  I  hope  that  people  in  your  part  of  Kentucky  recognize 
what  a  leader  Carl  Perkins  has  been  over  the  years  m  providing 
this  sort  of  opportunity  to  people  on/a  ?»ational  basis.  He  s  a  great 
resource  hot  only  for  Kentucky  but  for  the  whole  countiy. 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Let  me  ask  you  one  question,  Walter,  and 
^ve  us  your  best  judgment  on  it.  The  administration  is  proposing  a 
lo-percent'cutback  pn  the  TRIO  Program  an^' assuming  that  that 
was  to  go  through  and  Kentucky  only  received  one-half  ot  the 
money,  how  would  that  affect  the  TRIQ.programs  m  Kentucky 
since  you  have  been  through  them?  ,     .    ,  ^,     v       j    „„:^  i 

•  ,Mr  BLEvms.  Weli,  I  think  it  would  cripple  them  beyond  repair.  J 
think  you  have  to  look  at  our  State  economy  which  is  not  in  th« 
best  shape  that's  it's  been  in  in  a  long  time  We  have  depejided  or , 

'coal  for  much  of  our  economic  development  Imd  now  coal  is  soil] 
and  we  are  having  a  tough  time,  just  keeping  the  educational- op- 
portunities that  the  State  is  responsible  for.  There  is  no  way  at  the^ 
present  time  hi  the  general  assembly  that  we  could  come  up  ^vith 
excess  funds  to'  pick  up  where  the  Federal  Government  ^  trymg  to 

'  *^Tam%palled  that  they  would  be  trying  to  destrby  programs  of 
this  nature  at  this  Ume,  especially  with  the  economy  m  the  sham- 
bles  that  it  is  today.  We  must  reach  put  and  help  those  young 
people  and  1  think  cutting  this  program  by  50  percent  is  going  to 
destroy  the  hopes  and  the  dreams  and  the  aspirations  ot  many 
young  people  across  this  cpuntry. 

Chair nian  Perkins.  Any  further  questions,  Paul/ 

Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you,  no. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Blevins,  you  stand  aside  and  let  me  call 
-  ail -of  the  othgr  witnesses  around  and  we  will  withhold^  our  qu^ 
tions  until  we  get  through.  Come  around.  Dr.  Goodpt^ter  and  Ur. 
Hall  from  Pikeville.  Dr.  Jolly,-come  around  and  Mr,  I-razer,  come 
around  and  Paul  Bwden.  We'll  switch  that  microphone  back  and 
forth  so  that  ypu  can  all  use  it,  even  if  you  have  to  sit  at  the  end 

Go 'ahead,  Dr.  Norfleet.  Speak  out  and  pull  that  microphone  up 

•  so  everybody  can  hear  you  and  let's  move.  , 

[Frepared  statement^Dr.  Morns  L.  Norfleet  follows:]  / 
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INTROOUCnON 

^^^J?^!^  of  the  Subcommittee  on  PostsecOndan'  Education.  I  ap- 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  to  discuse  the  reauthorization  of  the 
Hight*  Educatjon  Act.  I  ain  Moms  L.  Norfleet,  President  of  Morehead  State  Uni-  n 

forehead  Kentucky.  Morehead  State  University  ig  s  public  institutioiM£ 
6.500  students  located  in  eastern  Kentucky.  The  miivereity  serves  primarily  twentyS 
,  ^  two  northeasteni  and  eastern  Kentucky  ^unties.  Twenty^jne  of  t!iese  coiLntiee  afe  T 
\  m  Appalachia.  Approxi^uately  65  percent  of  our  students  receive  some  form  of  fi-  - 
^  naneial  aid  and  it  is  anticipated  that  this  percentage  will  increase  next  year 
,   My  remarks  will  addr^  the  proposed  I^latjoft  on  the  reauthorization  of  the 
'     n  r  rL  v^'^      j^'^tV*^'^  c      ^i?Jntroduced  by  Congra«man  Paul  Simon  (D- 
^L  .  Chairman  of  the  Hou»e  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary  Education,  and  shared  • 
With  me  by  Congressman  CarlB.  Perkins  {^-KY),  Chairmaii  of  tlie  Moxm  CommS 
tee  on  aiucation  and  Labor.  More  specifically,  I  shall  emphasize  my  concerns  ner- 
taimng  to  student  financial  aid,  special  programs  for  students  from  disadvantf^ed 

&A£^&n?va"y!^  ^  "  ^  ^  ^^^^^^ 

•  Before  addressing  these  sp^ific  concerns,  I  want  to  (ipmmeM  Congmamah  Simon 
for  the  work  hejias  done  as  Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  PoS^ 
cation  m  support  of  hi^fher  education.  I  highly  praise  dngreesman  Simon's  efT^ 
to  mak,e  a  col  ege  education  ^oore  affordable  to  low-inShae  students.  Consr^jsmai 
^V^^  T^^i^-^l'^^'Vl'^  ^  very  positive  initiative^  response  to X  issues 
outlined  m  the  National  Commission  <on  Excellence  iiAgducation)  Kepbrt.  "A 
Nation  at  l?i8k:  The  Imperative  for  Education  Keform".  I  ofer  ray  contSS  su  J 
port  to  rwOiape  the. reauthorization  bill  which  will  benefit  higSir  education  and 
ticulaxly  the  students  of  eastern  Kentucky.  ^     •       ^  P»ir 

1  I  support  the  proposed  recommendations: 

To  convert  the  Pell  Grant^program  to  entitlement  status,    "  ' 
J  .-Jo  provide  increased  maximum  awards  based  op  the  cwrent  Consumer  Price 

Index,  and  ' 

Tof  establish  parameters  of  the  Family  Contribution  Schedule  in  statute 
because  it  will  he  more  advanta«eou«  to  student  aid  recipiecta  and  to  the  fmaadal 
aid  community  as  a  whole.  ****«*Aw«aA 

In  the  awarcte  process,  Fmandal  aid  officer*  uae  the  Pell  Grant  as  tha  "founda- 
tion student  aid  TJro^fram.  In  other  words,  it  is  usually  the  first  financial  aid  pro-  ' 
Sj^J^  in  creating  a  fmanciaJ  aid  package  for  a  student.  As  a  result,  all  informa^^ 
tion  r^ardmg  the  Pell  Grajit  must  be  in  place  before  coUeges  and  universities  can 
begin  the  awards  process  (to  include  not  only  Pell  Grants,  but  the  campus-based  pro- 
grams)  and  m  turn  notifv  students  of  the  financial  aid  for  which  4hey  are  eligible, 

in  recent  years,  the  delays  experienced  by  Kentucky  institutions  of  higher  educa-* 
tion  m  receiving  information  regarding:  \  - 
The  Pell  Grant  family  contribution  schedule 
Cost  of  attendance  gui«teline$, 

Payment  schedule«^  and  f 
Prt^am  funding 

have  significantly  hindered  ini^tiation  of  the  awards  process.  Because  of  the  lack  of 
:  imaiEzed  information;  students  have  not  been  hoUfied  of  their  ftnanclal  aid  awanis 
until  late  June  or  July.  This  delay  in  the  notification  process  has  caused  an  exti^me 
amount  of  anxiety  on  the  part  ot  students  and  parents.  In  some  instances,  students 
have  decided  not  to  att^d  Morehead  State  University  nor  other  coIW^  in  sreneral 
-  - .  ^  because  of  the  uncertaintv  of  their  financial  aid. 

-  ^There  is  a  need  to  establish  some  se'mVlance  of  a  master  calendar  for  the  student 
aid  delivery  system.  Such  a.  toandated  master  caJendar  would  allow  the  awanis  proc-^ 
ess  to  begin  early  enough  for  collegas  and  univewiities  to  provide  timely  notification 
of  fmancial  aid  awards  to  students  and  parents.  Tho^  students  who  would' not  be 
adequately  funded  through  the  Federal  student  aid  prc^ams  would  then  have  time' 
to  pursue  other  avenues  of  funding.  Furthermore,  a  pre-set  master  calendar  for  the 
deU^^y  of  student  aid  would  allow  financial  aid  offices  an  opportunity  to  make  their 
iBaster  calendar  more  sensitive  to  the  needs  of>student«  and  parents 
An  incre?!^  in  the  maximum  Pell  Grant  awards  wUl  proQbly  lead  to 
'  dependence  on  loan  mon^y  by  the  extremely  needy  student.  This,  in  turn,  could  Jesd ' 
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to  reduction  of  (default       delinquency  rat«s  within  the  loan  programs.  [It  is  cur- 
rently poftKibie  for  an  undergraduate  student  to  incur  $18,500  plus  interest  in  loan 
debt*  fur  «  collie ^e^uc^Uon.  This  represent*  $6,000  at  5  percent  interest  for  Nation^ 
-    al  Direct  Student  Loans  (NI>SL)  and  $12,500  at  eight  percent  interest  for  Guaran- 
teed Student.  Loans  R^SDj.  Furthermore,  increased  maximum  limits  for  Fell  Grant 
recipients  cpuld  free  other  Title  IV  and  insititutional  aid  funds  for  students  who  may 
'  not  qualify;  for  Pell  Grant  funds,  but  may  still  have  need  and  may  qualify  for  some 
form  of  campus'based  aid.  However,  if  P^ll  Grant  maximum^s  are  increai>ed  as  pro- 
.  posed,  it  follows  that  adequate  funding  must  be  provided  to  allow  for  the  increase.  If 
limits  are  increased  and  fubding  levels  remain  the  same,  significant  numbers  of  cur- 
rently eligible  student^}  woi^ld  not  receive  Pell  Grant  awards  because  of  inad^juate 
funding.  \ 

Also,  modifying  the  curren\half-<:ost  limitation  on  Pell  Grant  awards,  tx>  allow  up 
to  75  percent  of  tuition  costs  pJus  an  allowance  for  expenses,  would  probably  result 
in  greater  monetary  awards  most  eligible  Pell  Grant  recipients.  The  sta^idard 
coet  allowance  (other  than*  tuition  and  compukary  fees)  breakdown  suggested  by 
Congressman  . Simon  of:  -  , 

$1,200  for  students  residing  with  parents,  • 

$1,600  for  students  residing  off  campus  other  than  in  parents' iiome,  and 

$2,000  for  students  rtsiding  in  school-owned  housii^ 
is  probably  unrealistically  low  particularly  for  the  two  categories  of  students*  living 
ofl  campus.  A  more  realistic  figure  for  all  students  wQuid  be  $2,000.  In  my  opinion, 
the  cost  of  lijk^ing  allowance  is  basically  the  same  regardless  of  where  the  student 
r^ides. 

Additionally,  a  more  equitable  balance  between  grants  and  loans  might  be  real- 
ized. Higher  co^t  institutions  would  certainly  benefit  more  tlmn  lower  cost  institu- 
tions from  the  proposed  change  since  students  at  higher  cost  institutions  wouid^  re- 
ceive larger.  Pell  Grant  awards. 

Finally,  implementation  ctf  this  change  would  certainly  cause  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  increase  sharply,  particularly  if  a  $3,000  maximum  award  is  established  ini-  ' 
'  tiailj^  and  is  adjusted  to  reflect  Conjsumer  Price  Index  (CPl)  increases.  Therefore,  as- 
surances would  have  to  be  provided  in  tli^  legislation  for  adequate  initial  and  con- 
tinued funding.  , 

CampuS'tKiiied  bi(Kk  grants.--Th^  concept  of  replacing  the  Supplemental  Educa- 
tion Opportunity  Grant  [SECX}],  National  Direct  Student  Loans  [NBSL],  and  State 
Student  Incentive  Grant  [SSIG]  with  a  Campus-Based  Block  Grant  would  appear  to 
provide  greater  institutional  flexibility  in  n\aking  awards  while  lessening  regulatory 
burdens  and  complex  fund  distribution  formulas.  Admittedly,  the  regulatory  re- 
quirements and'' distribution  formulas  are  burdensome  and  complex  and  definitely 
need  to  be  simplified.  However,  in  developinjp,t^|p^  block  grant  concept  into  ah  ad'- 
ministrativelv  functional  student  aid  program,  there  are  some  points  that  merit  ad- 
.  ditional  thought  and  consideration.  For  example,  in  the  December,  1983  proposed 
concept  paper  on  the  Higher  Education  reauthorization^  the  following  two  state- 
ments were  listed:  *l^eference  for  grants  to  students  who  demonstrate  exceptional 
need;  and  demonstrate  financial  need  in  accordance  with  the  unifOTrm  methodology." 

Current  regulations  list  "financial  need*'  as  an  eligibility  requirement  for  cantpus- 
based  student  aid  programs.  '^Financial  need'*  is  generally  defined  as  the  difference 
between  the  estimated  cost  of  attendance  at  an  institution  and  the  total  family  con- 
tribution as  determined  through  accepted  uniform  methodolc^y  criteria.  There  is  no 
definition  of  "exceptional  need'*.  If  preferential  treatment  for  funding  from  the 
campus-based  block  grant  program  is  to  be  afforded  to  students  with  ''exceptional 
need'',  the  term  must  be  clearly  defined  in.  the  n^lations  so  financial  aid  officers 
will  have  objective  cnk*ria  to  make  awar  -    -   - 

The  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  program  requires  states  to  match  Fed- 
eral program  funding  on  a  donar-foH^lsr  basis.  During  the  1983^S4  academic  year, 
Kentucky  received  appoximately  $950,000  in  Federal  funding  for  the  SSIG  prqgram. 
Fortunately,  for  Kentucky  students,  the  state  was  able  to  overmatch  the  federal  al^- 
lo<iaiiori  by  approximately  four  to  one,      *  v 

During  the  acadennc  year.  1,174  Morehead  State  Univemtv  students  re-, 

ceived  approximately  $306,000  in  State  Studl^nt  Incentive  Grant  iSSIGl  funds  for  an 
average  of  $261  per  student.  ,  .  • 

If  the  Federal  portion  of  the  SSIG  funding  is  provided  dirtx^tly  to  colleges  and  urn- 
versitW  instead  of  to  the  stiite,  the  Kentucky  SSH>  program  would  probably  contm- 
ue  at  a  le^r  level  However,  in  states  that  can  OTly  mat^h  on  a  one-to^ne  basis, 
'there  is  a  strong  pofisibilitv  that  withdrawal  of  Federal  funds  from  thfe  state  agen- 
cies would  result  in  virtual  collapse  of  existing  state  prc^ams.  In  turn,  this  would 
r«iult  in  a  significant  reduction  of  student  aid  funds.  1  strongly  urge^»erious  contid- 
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eration  be  given  to  the  prijces^  of  determining  which  existiiig  programs  would  be 
,  terniinatcHJ  in  favor  of  the  block  i^rant  concept. 

Guamnieed  student  /cwiw-- Although  the  5  percent  origination  fee  charged 
against  the  face  value  of  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (GSU  was  created  as  a  short- 
term  sayings  for  the  GSL  program,  it  was  instituted  at  the  expense  of  the  stijdent. 
For  example,  the  student  who  is  approved  iipr  a  $2,500  GSL  actually  receives  $2,375 
less  the  insurance  fee.  Furthermore,  the  student  in  this  example  would  have  ft 
replay  the  entire  $2,50a 

During  the  1983-84  aba^eraic  year,  Mofehead  State  University  students  actually 
lost  over  $116,500  in  student  aid  funds  as  a  result  of  having  the  5  percent  origina- 
tion fee  deducted  from  the  fatJe  value  of  their  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  (GSLsX 

Therefore,  any  move  to  eliininate  the  5  percent  origination  fee  would  game?sig- 
nificant  support  from  the  higher  education  community. 

Restoration  of  the  loan  consolidation  concept  is  absolutely  necessary  as  a  part  of 
the  etTort  to  reduc;g^fault  rates  and  bankruptcy  declarations.  In  recent  years,  it 
has  become  necessary  lor  many  student*  to  obtain  funds  from  more  than  one  loan 
source  to  defray  rising  educational  costs. 

-  During  the  1983-84  academic  year,  approximately  250  Morehead  State  Univensity 
students  found  it  necmary  to  borrow  from  both  the  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
[NDSL]  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSLJ  programs. 

In  so  doing,  the  students  were  placed  in  an  extremely  complex  repayment  situa- 
tion. The  probability  of  a  student  repaying  more  than  one  type  of  student  loan  will 
be  much  higher  if  they  have  the  opportunity  to  consolidate  loans  and  make  one  pay- 
ment on  a  regular  basis.  Furthermore,  authority  to  consolidate  student  loans  for  re^ 
payment  purposes -should  be  reinstated  and  expanded  beyond  the  Student  hoaxx 
Marketing  Asisociation  [Saliie  Mae]  to  include  state  agencies  and  private  lending  in- 
stitutions. Postsecondary  institutions  should  not  be  r©quired4o  administer  a  consoli- 
dation program,  but  should  be  permittisd  to  have  loans  become  a  part  o£a  consolida- 
tion program.  \ 

The  proposal  to  make  GSL  and  Auxiliary  Loan  to  Assist  Students  (ALAS]  pro- 
gram interest  rates  sensitive  to  the  fluctuation  of  T-bill  Bates  has  positive  and  nega- 
tive points.  On  the  one  hand,  removing  the  requireiiient  for  legislative  action  each 
time  the  interest  prc^am  as  a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  frequent  changes  in  the 
interest  rates  will  cause  colleges,  universities  and  lenders  prdblems  in  updating  con- 
sumer information  and  reprinting  promissory  not^  to  reflect  current  rates.  Fur- 
thermore, it  will  be  difficult  to  maintain  any  degree  of  efficiency  and  prt^am  integ- 
rity in  thV  collection  process.  Therefore,  any  proposal  tying  GSL  and  ALAS  interest 
rat^  to  T-biR  rates  should  provide  Sufficient  time  to  allow  lending  agencies,  colleg- 
es, and  univei%ities  to  make  th^  necassary  administrative  a4juBtment  to  protect  pro- 
gram integrity.  ^ 

Under  the  currerit.GSL  prc^am,  applicants  with  family  income  of  $30,000  or  less 
do  not  have  to  demonstrate  need  to  qualify  for'  a  tJSL.  The  nuyority  of  GSL  redpi- 
•ents  in  the  $30,000  and  under  cat^ory  are  using  the  GSL  to  meet  a  combination  of^ 
remaining  need  and  family  contribution  in  an  amount  up  to  their  cost  of  attendance* 
or  $2,500,  whichever  is  less,  Sicfce  students  in  $his  income  bracket  are  able  to  use 
the  GSL  to  meet  reihaining  need  and  at  the  seme  time  a^ist  with  family  contribu- 
tion, it  has  been  most  convenient  and  helpful  to  the  student  and  financial  aid  offi- 
cers b€?cause  only  one  application  with  one  set    criteria  is  required. 

Congressman  Simon's  proposal  requiring  all  GSL  applicants,  regardless  of  family 
income,  to  undergo  a  needs  test  will  eliihinate  the  use  of  GSL  funds  fer  family  con- 
tribution. However,  he  also^roposes  the  creation  of  a  separate  unsubeidiz^^  GSL 
pn^am  for  parents  which  requires -anoth^  application  form  and  another  set  of  cri- 
teria. As  a  result  nf  this  proposal,  very  little  saviTigs  will  be  realized.*  It  is  umiec*^ 
sary  to  create  another  prc^am  to  provide  existing  services.  Furthermore,  financial 
aid  offices  are  already  overburdened  and  understaffed. 

Currently,  approximately  65  j^ercent  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  [GSL]  appli- 
cants at  Morehead  State  university  are  using  the  GSL  to  meet  remaining  need  and 
family  contribution,  Tq  date,  Morehead  State  University  has  proc^sed  over  1,600 
GSL  applications  for  the  19S3-84  academic  year.  *^ 

If  students  using  GSL  for  remaining  need  and  family  contribution  had  to  com-  ' 
plete  two  diiTerent  applications  {as  is  implied  in  the  Simon  concept  paper  on  reau-* 
thorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act),  the  financial  aid  office  would  have  an  ad- 
ditional 1,100  GSL  applications  to  process  which  would  require  additional  stafT. 
Given  the  current  budgetary  situation  in  our  state  government  and  the  abeence  of 
administrative  cost  allowancf^  for  GSL^  additi*>nal  staff  for  the  fiinanc^  aid  office  is 
not  possible. 
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Increasing  the  GSL  loaii  limits  from  $2,500  to  $3,000  per  year  for  students  and 
ALAS  loaii  limits  from  $2,500  to  $5,000  per  year  for  parents  will  funnel  more  money 
into  the  Title  IV  student  aifi  prq^rains.  It  will  also  contribute  to  higher  default  and 
i^delinquency  rates  and  will  increase  student  indebtedness.  This  seems  to  contradict 
^ther  langua^je  outhned  in  Congressman  Simon*s  propotial  which  addresses  the  re- 
duction of  student  indebtedness  and  default  and  delinquency  rates. 

College  work  study— The  CoHc^e  Work  Study  [CWS]  program  provides  eligible 
students  with^^portuniti^  to  earn  money  to  defray  educational  expense  while 
*   gaining  practicajVork  experience  geared  to  academic  inten^ii^? — — 

During  the  19^^84  academic  year,  approximately  1,300  Jforehead  Stat*?  Universi- 
ty students  earlied  $970,000  from  College  Work  Study.  ^ 

The  proposed  modification  of  the  College  Work  Study  funding  formula  includes 
the  eliminatio)i  of  the  state  ^lotment  portion  from  the  law.  The  criteria  for  funding 
proposed  by  Congressman  Simon  is  more  n^alistic  ai^d  would  better  reflect  the  needs 
"  of  students  and  institutions,  \ 

SPKCIAL  PROCSAMS  KOR  STUDKNTS  FSQM  niSADVANTAGED  BACKGROUNDS  » 

Sinc6  1966,  when  the  Upward  Bound  Program  was,  begun  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportxinity,  Morehead  State  University  has^  been  proud  to 
host  the  Trio  Programs.  In  1968  and  1971,  when  Educational  Talent  Search  and  Spe- 
cial Services  were  authorized,  the  University  requested  and  received  funding.  Sin(» 
those  dates^^  Morehead  State  University  has  been  funded  to  provide  service  which 
assist  low-income  students  in  breaking  the  poverty  cycle.  The  results,  in  each  case, 
have  been  impressive.       _  ,  .  V*'  \ 

Students  in  the  Upward  ik)und  and  Talent  Search  Programs  at  Morehead  State 
University,  who  are  predominately  low-income  and  first-generation  ^iqllege^tudents, 
enroll  in  postsecondai^  institutions  at  higher  rates  than  those  students  at  all  levels 
of  income  and  ability  in  the  state  of  Kentucky. 

Likewise,  Specml  Service  students  at  Morehead  State  University  (MSU)  who 
have  two  strikei^  against  them  in  terms  of  low-income  and  lower  than  the  mean 
ACT  scores  (wh^n  compared  with  other  MSU  students)  persist  and  graduate  ai'rates 
equal  to     better  than  those  of  other  MSU  students. 

Our  succes^in  helping  students  to  graduate  with  a  college  education  ^d  job  skills 
has  been  doubly  rewarding  because  in  many  cas^  the  **spin-off  *  effect  has  encour- 
aged brothers  and  sisters,  and  even  mothers,  ^d  fathen^  to  enroll  in  postsecondar^ 
education/ 

1  support  the  changes  proposed  for  the  Trip  Programs  and  am  confident  they  will 
enhanpt?  the  service  which  are  provided  to  students.  Tho4e  changes,  to  which  I 
refer  are:  prior  experience  points,  increase  in  authorization  levels,  and  decrease  in 
matching  funds  for  Educational  Opportunity  Centers  [EOC].  My  dbservations  re- 
garding  each  of  those  points  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  prior  experience  points  will  e^ual  at  least  15  percent  of  the  total  possible 
points  awarded  to  existing  Trio  Pn^anis  based  on  the  level  of  their  performance. 
This  will  recognize  and  reward  quality  management  and  performance  and  will  pro- 
vide for  uninterrupted  service  to  studehts  in  those  pn^tams. 

2.  The  increase  iMB^rization  level  from  $225  million  to  |6()0  million  during  the 
period  from  1986  ^KBr  hig  the  potential  to  assist  in  overcoming  the  erosion  of- 
funds  due  to  inflatHHK  io  incjrease  the  number  of  students  who  can  be  served. 

Since  1980,  Trio  hajTOl  28  percent  of  its  funding  in  real  dollars  when  the  figures 
are  adjusted  to  reflect  increases  in  the  consumer  irice  index.  In  1980  dollars,  the 
1984  funding  level  of  $164.7  million  is  worth  $118^  million.  In  order  to  serve  the 
same  number  of  participants  in  19S5  as  were  served  in  1980,  a  funding  level  of  $190 
million  is  nosdea.  The  proposed  legislation  to  raise  the  current  authorization  level 
to  $225  million  in  19S6  and  to  increase  each  year  until  a  level  of  $600  million'  is 
reached  in  1990,  will  restore  the  funding  lost  through  inflation  and  permit  services 
to  be  provided  for  more  students, 

The  need  for  increasing  se^'ices  to  low-income  students  is  critical  if  low-income 
students  afe  to  have  access  and  equity  in  poetsecondary  education.  In  1981,  the  na- 
tional Educational  Talent  Search  and  Educational  Opportunity  Center  projects  as- 
sisted 327309  iow4ncome^youth  and  adults  with  financial  aid  and  admission  infor- 
mation. Project  placement  records  indicate  that  20  percent  of  Black  and  ffispanic 
college  freshmen  received  assistance  from  such  projects. 

In  recent  years,  however,  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  enroUmi^t  of  low- 
income  and  minority  studenta.  Some  speculate  that  this  js  due  to  the  real  or  per- 
ceived problem  of  lack  of  fuiandal  aid.  Neverthel^Sr  from  the  hisU)rically  Black  ixi- 
stitutions  to  the  Colonial  Colleges,  the  decline  in  enrolhnent  trend  is  apparent. 
^. 
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The  increases  in  authorization  levels  will  aid  in  overcoming  los^ies  in  funding  due  . 
to  inflation  and  will  increase  student  participation  in  the  programs.  ^Through  the 
joijit  efforts  of  <J6ngre«»  and  institutions,  service  can  be  provided  whiah  will  reverse 
the  trend  toward  lower  enrollmi^nt  of  niiuority  and  low-income  student^. 
3.  The  decrease  iri^  matching  funds  from  25  percent  to  10  percent  for  Educational 
^Opportunity  Centers  wiii  provide  greater  equity  among  the  ITUO  programs  and  will 
^     encourage  more  institutions  to  consider  hosting  Educational  Opportunity  Centem. 
Theji^*  Centers  provide  v^uable  services  to  low-income  adults  who  never  entered  or, 
who  dropped  out  of  cxUIege  to  have  another  chance  at  postsecondary  education  and 
jdb  skills,  ^ 

a 

y    CATKGOiUCAJL  AIS 

•  ^  ■  ' 

It  i&  very,  apparent  that  institutions  of  higher  education  cannot  qualify  for  support 
under  ever>^  title  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  and  Morehead  State  University  is  no 
exception.  Since  our  participation  in.  the  categorical  aid  portion  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  is  somewhat  limited  because  of  our  institutional  mission  as  a  regional^ 
Btate4iupported  university,  I  shall  only  highlight  tho^  programs  which  have  poten- 
tial to  improve  the  qiiality  of  education  for  our  student*, 

Teacher  p7^paraiion.'-lLh&  pro^xmed  Teacher  Education^  Professional  Develpp- 
ment,  School-Collie  Partnert^ips,  and  Research  on  Evaluation"  programs  would 
benefit  the  Kentucky  cvllsgos,  universities,  and  public  schools.  Grant  programs  ear- 
marked  for  schools  of  education  would  enable  them  to  introduce  necessary*  technol* 
ogioB  (computer  literacy)  for  tomoijow's  teachers:  iitwever,  I  urge  yoti  to  expand 
this  part  of  the  act  to  include  the  acquisition  of  equipment.  We  caxxnot  bring  about 
necessar>'  curriculum  changes  without  Federal  funds  to  replace  dbeolete  equipment 
and  to  purchase  new  equipment.  Although  there  are  some  curriculum  improve- 
ments which  can  be  made  without  ad^T^^ng  the  critical  need  for  equipment,  a  re- 
.quirement  of  computer  literacy,  for  example,  camiot  be  implemented  without  ade- 
quate  computer  equipment,  \  " 

With  tlie  current  emphasis  being  placed  on  public  education  by  state  Ic^lation* 
/  our  School  of  Education  must  reassess  its  teacher  education  program/ To  continue ,  * 
ui^ading  and  improving  the  quality  of  this  pn^am,  w^  will  stiU'be  dependent  on  ' 
Federal  support  for  research,  faculty  improvement,  curriculum  development,  *and 
equipment  for  t|ie  next  several  years.  Therefore,  I  am  recommending  that  Teacher 
Preparation  be  expanded  to  include  the  acquisition  of  equipment  at  a  level  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  proposed  ?2  million.  It  is  fiuther  recommended  that  grants 
have  a  fixed  €?quipmei2t  cost  of  at  least  10  percent  of  program  awards.  This  would 
assure  That  the  intent  of  th^  progrsurvs  would  be  iiSj)lemeiited  while  ^ving  coll^-  - 
eg  tod  universities  an  japportunity  to  addree»4hfcir  critical  need  for  equipment 

Th^  implementation  of,  a  merit-based  scholan^p  prc^am  (Carl  D,  Perkins  Schol- 
arship6)^for  high  school  graduates  would  provide  an  excellent  incentive  to  attract 
the  brightest  students  to  teaching.  This  program  has  my  fullest  endorsement. 

International  ^duca/io^'— There  is  definitely  a  need  to  address  the  problem  of 
international  illiteracy  on  college  campuses. 

The  international  enrollment  at  Morehead  State  University  has  doubled  over  the 
past  five  years,  and  has  created  a  real  need,  for  faculty  and  students  to  broaden 
their  training  and  exposure-in  international  affairs.  • 

The  propo^  international  education  recommendations  would  provide  opportuni- 
ty^ for  faculty  research  and  study  abroad,  undergraduate  exchange^  and  group 
projects  abroad.  The  recommended  funding  approach  (Institutionis  with  PTEs  of 
-  1,000  or  more  would  receive  grants  equal  to  ^15  per  student^d  those  with  PTEs  of 
600-JvO(K>  would  he  eligible  for  grantit  totaling  $15,000)  for  institutiocus  of  higher  edu--  ^ 
cation  for  the  purpose  of  teacher  study  abroacJ  is  very  equitable. .  Thus  Morehead 
State  Univ^ity  would  be  eligible  for  an  institutional  award  to  support  faculty  re- 
search and  study  abroad  which  we  have  done  sparingly  because  *of  the  lack  of  funds. 
To  further  enhance  faculty  involvement,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  to  have  all  fac* 
^  ulty  members  eligible  for  the  faculty  abroad  prt^n^^am  and  not  restricting  imrticipa-  * 
^      tion  to  any  specific  teaching  discipline. 

I  further  support  the  proposed  institutional  gmnt  program  to  provide  assistance 
to  undergraduate  students  engaged  in  study  abroad.  This  would  give  students  an  op- 
portunity which  otherwise  is  not  available  to  them. 

Endowment  Development.-^Tins  prc^am  will  reduce  the  need  for  Federal  funds, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  to  what  degree.  It  should  never  replace  the  (continued 
need  for  Federal  support  of  the  student  aid  pr<^ams.  However,  an  institutional  en- 
dowment  would  greatly  assist  an  institution  in  keeping  abreast  with  changing  tech- 
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nolpgy  through  iwipport  of  faculty  development  pxxigrauis  ajid  ^'uiritim  equip- 
naait  I  uite  the  establishmectt  of  thU  new  title  ai  j»rt  &f  the  reiiutbc«ization  bill. 
.  LMtly;  the  prwnt  iangxiage.  erf  the  propoeed  Higl^r  Education  Act  refen  to  ui^-- 
deflprivxteged,  diiadvantaged,  low>Uicome  youth.  Appalachiau  student*  fit  tlu»  da- 
icription;  nowever,  the  language  'does  not  identify  Appalachian  youth  a»  a  spadid 
fteed  gwjup  aft  it  does  with  Mexican  American,  Hiapamc  student*,  etc.  I  believe  that 
Appalachian  youths  ai^a  more  underprivileged,  disadvantaged,  and  hi  greater  need 
of  assistance- If  .the  language  in  the  nigb^rTEkJucatiorf  Act  specifltialiy  identifier  Ap- 
palachian ^duth  33  a  tajrg3lad  group,  it  would  4ttfuut^  increase  tiieir  educational 
o'pportimitidS^J^^     ^  / 
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♦    ^     In  sujmnary,  1  iofesee  additibnal  opportuniUes  for  Morehead  State  University  andf 
enfrtem  Kentucky  Arough  reauthonzation  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  Again,  I 
compliment  CbngrMjim  Simon  for  his  efforts  and  for  therdirection  heis  foUowing 
with  the  a?eai;thorizlIion  bilL  It  is  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  hiji^r 
education.  ^  believe  the  proposed  bill  will  simplity  the  delivery  erf  student  aid,  pro- 
vide xnhre  flexibility 'to  individual  institutions  and  addms  aome  important  tjational 
^  issue*  «ucb  as  teacher  training.  Without  V^W^stnong  support  in  ttieee  are^is,  fewer 
stu<tents  from.eastem  Kentucky,  the  State,  and  the  Sfation  will  att^jpd  collie.  * 
V    I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  sl;^are  with  you.  some  of  6ur  concerns  about  ,the , 
'  remthorization  o&the  Hi^^,  Education  Act  Thank  you  for  permitting  nae  to^ 
^    appear  here  toda]^  ^ 

STATEMEOT  OF  DR  Si6RWS-I^  NORFLEET,  Pj^ 
'  ,    MOKEfflJAD  STATE  UNiy^ 

'  Dr,  NoRiOjOT.  Thajiky ou,  Mr,  Chairman ^  and  to  you  as  members 
of  the  cominittee,  Mr.  amon  and  Mr.  Petri.  It's  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  have  the  opportunitji  to  be  here  to  bresefit  information  on  the  ^ 
«  Higher  Education  Act  of  importance  to  Morehead  State  UniversAy, 
.  .ijjastem  Kentucky*  and  to  Kentucky  in  geiieral  and  this  Nation. 
*ir  would  just  like  to  give  you  a  little  bac^round  on  Morehead 
State  Unive^ity.  Morehead  State  University^  located -in  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District.  It's  a  regional  imiversity,  a  part  of  the 

.  ^tate  university  sjtetem  with  6,500  enroilineht  with  about  a  $35 
*  million  budget.  We  had  one  of  the  first  Upward>Bound  prc^rams  in 
the  Nation  on  our  campus^  and  I  think  it  is  rather  significant,  Con- 
gressman.Simony  today  that  the  young  man  I  recniited  into  the  - 
Upward  Bound  prc^ara  in  1966  wheij  I  was  the  director  is  Repre- 
sentative Blevins.  So  I  guess^  this  would  probably  be  a  first  wnen 
the  .first  director  and  one  of  the  first  students  are  appearing  in  a 
testimonial  situation  sueh  as  this.  ^• 
I  can  very  well  remember  the  day  I  went  to  his  high  school  -to 

'  talk  to  him  about  being  a»  part  of  the  Upward  Bound  prc^am  at'* 

.  Morehead  State  University*   -    . 

V*  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  students  who  attend  Morehead  State 
University  receive  some  form  of  financial  aid.  Therefore^  th^ 
hjgher  education  bill  is  the  mc^t  signi|icant  bill  affecting  our  insti- 
,  /wtion  tHat  we  h§.xe  today*  \  have  been  acquainted  with  the  legisla- 
tion and  hearings  as  far  back  as  1966  so  I  have  seen  the  evolution 
of  what  we  have  today  through  the  years.  To  you>  Congressman 
Simon,  I  commend  you  on^  your  effort  t^  try  to  niake  eduction  * 
available  to  more  low-inoDme,  students  thnough  ^wh^t' you  are  pror 
posing  todav  and  through  this  particular  section, 

1  think  the  reauthorization  strike  at  the  heart  of  what  is  men- 
tioned in  the  ''Nation  kt  Risk''  in  trying  to-  correct  some  of  the 
pfoblenis  that  are  vefy  vividly  spelled  out  in  that  document.  ^ 
would  like  to  emphasize, same  specific  concerns  pertaining  to  the 


Higher  Education  Adt  as  they  relate  to  Morehead  State  University 
students  and  to  pr(^ams  there. 

First  of  all,  the  student  financial  aid  program  is  a  very  signifi- 
cant one;  special  services  foi*tudents  and  disadvantaged  and,  cat^ 
gorical  aid  will  be  the  thr^  main  areas  that  I  will  address.  But 
first  let  me  talk  about  student  financial  aid. 

When  the  student  financial  aid  first  Started  with  the  Ck)llege 
Work-Study  Program  and  other  components  I  thought  the  College 
Work-Study  Program  was  one  of  the  most  significant  thixi^  that 
had  been  developed  for  a  long  period  of  time.  However,  the  College 
•Work-Study  Program  could  not^meet  all  of  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents and  we  did  not  have  enough  opportunities  on  some  campuses 
td^provide  Work-Study  position  for  students.  Therefore  it  necessi- 
tated a  grant  program  such  as  the  Pell  grant.  '  ' 

I, support  the  Pell  Grant  Prc^am  and  the  proposed  recommenda- 
^  tioi>s  such  as  convetsibn  of  the  Peil  Grant  Progmm  to  entitlement 
prograip'and  to  provide  maximum  increa»id  awarcfe  based  on  cur- 
rent Consumer  Price  Index  .and  to  establish  parameters  for  the  . 
famiJiy  contribution  schedule  in  the  statute. 

The  Pell  grant  forms  the  foundation  for  all  other  student  finan- 
cial a^jd  pri^ams  and  the  financial  officers  will  start  with  that  and 
build  Trwn  that  point.  There  are  some  problems  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  current  Pell  Grant  Program  that  I  Would^iike  to  ad- 
dress-and  it  would  be  very  helpfufif  those  administrative, proce- 
dures could  be  cleared  away  as  a  result  of  heai*ings  on  the  financial 
aid  portion  of  this  bill.  *  )  f 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  delay  in  receivii^  information  on  the  Pell 
grant  family  contribution  schedule,  also  the  ot^  of  attendance 
guidelines,  program  schedules  and  program  funding.  Students  then 
are  not  in  a  position  to  receive  word  on  th^ir  financial  aid  statUs 
until  June  or  July  before  they  are  hoping  to  ^nter  into  college  in 
September  or  August,  whichever  the  date  may  be.  As  a  jresult  of 
this  delayed  notification,  some  students  get  discouraged  and  the  in- 
dividuals getting  discouraged  are  those  who  need  the  help  the 
worst  mid  have  the  mc^t  uncertainty  about  their  college  careers 
and  their  futures  in  higher  education. 

So  they  are  easily  discouraged,  and  when  that  delay  comes  the 
families  are- uncertain.  They  say,  ''Well,  I  better  get  out  here  and 
try  to*  get  a  job.''  We  know  for  a  fact  that  many  students  have 
made  a  decision  not  to  attend  our  institution  because  of  these 
delays.  We  wouM  later  get  the  information  and  they  would  say, 
i'Weii,  I  have  already  decided  to  do  something^else/V»3  I  think  it's 
important  that  a  master  schedule  be  set  up  and  a  student  aid  deliv- 
ery system  be  developed  so  that  we  can  alleviate  those  very  critical 
problems.  When  this  is  done  on  a  national  level  the  institutions 
then  can  set  up  a  master  calendar  to  assist  their  students  in  coun- 
sel with  them  in  terms  of  what  they  need  to  do. 

I  support  the  increase  in  the  maximum  Pell  grant  awards  which 
will  make  the  following  impact.  Reduced  dependence  on  l^ax 
money  by  extremely  needy  students,  1  want  to  really  2ero  in  on 
that  particular  ,  point  We  are  leading  some  of  our  young  people-- 
down  a  ^>rimrose  ,path  that's  leading  into  catastrophe^  I  do  not  oe- 
lieve  in  getting  young  people  in  .  debt  as  much  as  we  are  getting 
them  in  debt  at  this  time* 
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Let's  take  for  example,  if  a  young  cpuple,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  starts 
to  college  getting  the  maximum  financial  aid.  Each  individual 
coutd  get  about  $18,500  in  our  institution.  The  ty^d  fall  in  love  at 
the  senior  level,  they  marry,  they  graduate  ^ith  a  debt  of  about 
$37,000  just  to  pay  for  the  college  education  alone.  If -thty  buy  a 
house-^y,  a  $40,000  house,  a  $10,000  car,  they  are  $90,000  in  debt 
in  the  banning  of  a  young,  married  life.  I  think  that's  bad.  I  think 
•it's  having  a  sociologic,  sociological, -and  a  psychological  impact^ori 
youjig,  married  couples  that  is  devastating  to  bur  society. 

I  think  we  should  try  to  control  what  they  would  borrow,  but  yet, 
meet  their  needs.'  I  think  this- needs  to  be  looked  at  very  carefully 
to  see  what  can  be  done  and  also  free  up  other  title  IV  moneys  for 
students  who  may  not  qualify  for  Pell  grant»iWith  the  increase  in 
the  Pell  grant  situation,  that  viill  help.  Adequate  funding  must  be 
.  provided,  not  just  an  authorizatioi^. 

So  .1  hope  appropriations  fallow  authorization  in  this  total  act.  * 

The  next  point  that  i  would  like  to 'make  is  that  I  would  like  to, 
support;  the  mollifying  of  the  current  half-ct^t  limitatign  on  Pell 
grant  aWards  to  75  percent  of  tuition  costs,  plus  ailowaj^e  for  ex- 
penses. I  have  a  question  though  about  the  different  scale  contribu- 
tions tliat  you  have— $1,200,  $1,60D  and  ^2,000— according  4d 
whether  the  student  lives  with  his  parents  or  is  off  campus  or  lives 
on  campus.  I  really  feel  that  this  shobld  be  examined  carefully  and 
maybe  one  amount  established  of  $2,000  for  all  students  because  I 
find  there  to  be  very  little  difference  in  the  actual  c(»t  in  most  of 
the  institutions  that  I  am  acquainted  with  in  terms  of  the  contribu- 
tion^ a  student'has,  to  raake^  , 

I  am-also  supportive  of  the  campus  block  grants.  Thp  concept  of 
replacing  the  individu^  grants  with  a  total  block  grant  will  simpli- 
fy the  administratioif«n  a  local  campus  situation  and  enable  us  to 
meet"  exceptional  neeS.  However,  there  must  be  a  very  clear  defi- 
nition developed  «jf  what  exceptional  need  meaii^  and  what  it 
really  is  asid  how  you  apply  it.  Unless  that  is  done,  you  w;ll  get  all 
kinds  of  variances  and  cause  problems  acrt^  the  c<iuntry.. 

The  other  point  that  I  would  like  to  make  is  if  some  States 
cannot  match  the  1-to-l  hasisr-in  the  State  of  Kentucky  alone  and 
in  Morehead,  we  granted  1,074  students  SSIG  grants  and  we  re- 
ceived $306,000.  Now  we  are  fortunate  in  Kentucky  because  the' 
State  has  made  it  possible  through  the  efforts  of  Paul  Borden  a^d 
otheH  to  match  at  about  a  4-to-l  basis  and  this  has  b^n  very  good 
for  us  but  in  States  where  that  is  not  the  case  the  possibility  exists 
of  even  Ic^ng  programs.  - 

In  terms  of  the  guaranteed  student'  loans,  I  support  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  5-percent  origination  fee.  At  Morehead  State  University,  if 
a  student  gets  a  $2,500  loan,  he  actually  only  get6  $2,375  but  it's 
'credited  to  him  at  $2,500.  So  students  at  Morehead  State  Universi- 
ty lost  $116,500  that  they  could  actually  use  for  their  education  as 
a  result  of  the  origination  fee.  I  support  the  consolidation  of  stu- 
dent loans  for  repayment  purposes.  I  personally  feel  that  this  will 
/  reduce  ^the  default  raie  markedly  ant^  also  the  bankruptcy  declara- 
tion. T 

At  Morehead  State  University,  we  have  250  students  who  bor- 
rowed from  the  NDSL  ^ai|d  the^GSt  flrograms  combined.  This 
places  a  student  in  a  very  complex  repayment  situation. "^Any  pro- 
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posal^ying  the  GSL  and  AEAS  rates  to  the  T-biil  rates  should  hav^ 
(a  b>HlWn  time  schedule  that  would"  permit  the  universities  and 

•  lending  institutions  to  adjust  to  that;' otherwise  it  wiil  be  very  diffi- 
.      cult  to  make  the  necessary  adjustments  for  the  repayment  sched- 
ule. ■  '        •  ^ 

I  do  not  support  the  creation  of  a  separate  GSL  program  for  par- 
ents to  help  family  contributionis.  ,  . 

Chairman  PerkiJis.  Let  me  suggest.  Dr.  Norfleet-~we  have  got 
every  problem  4n  thfe  world  before  us.  We  have  got  to  have  every- 
thing  out  of  this  committ^  here  by  May  15  and  we  are  on  the  floor 
and  in  committees  and  See  if  you  can  summarize  your  stateraent  in 
the  next  10  minutes  or  so  because  we  all  want  ta  give  everybody  a  . 
chance.  * ,  ;  '    ■  ,  ~ 

Dr.  NoRFLEfrr.„Give  me  5  and  I'll  do  it. 

Chairman  Pkkjsins.  All  right.  And  then  we'll  interrogate  every-  ■  ■ 
body.  Go  right  ahead.  We  don't  want  to  cut  you  ^ort,  but  we  want 
to  make  sui-e  that  we  get  through  here  to  take  care  of  other  things 
today.  '  • 

Dr.  NoKFLKfirr.  The  reason  I  make  the  statement  about  separate 
,   n^eds  analysis  is  at  the  present  time  we  have  already  SLnalyzed 
.      1,600  GSL  applications  for  the  fall  semester.  If  we  had  to  make  this 
,   additional  ne^s  analysis  that  would  have  required  us  looking  at 
1,100  additional  applications  and  we -would  have  been  feqtiired  to 
put  on  an  additional  staff  to  do  this  and  we  do:' not  h^ve  money  to 
support  it  at  the  present  time.  .    ^       ,        ,  ^ 

.  I  have  already  addressed  ,the  College- Work-Study  Program.  I  will 
just  touch  %htly  ori  the  Specif  Services  Program.  I  cannot  under-  • 
standi  why  the  administration  would -want  to  cut  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams. What  are  these  young  people  to  do  if  not  given  an  opportu- 
'  nity  for  an  education?  Where  are  they  to  go?  Are  we  going  to  .cast, 
*  them  aside?  Are  we  not  going'  to  provide  for  their  future?  Do  we 
.    not  have,  a  commitment  to  the  young  people  of  this  country?  •  ' 
I  think  it  comes  dovfe  to  that  basic  question.  Where  are  our  pri- 
orities? Yes,  I  agree  that  military  defense  and  national  defense  is 
very  critical  but  at  the  same  time  you  cannot  have  national  de^ 
fense  without  a  good,  educated  populace.  And  that's  what,  the  TRIO 
program  tends  to  do.  ^  a>  '} 

In  terms  of  categorical  aid,  I  want  to  address'  tlie  teacher  prepa- 
ration component,    think  this  is  a  fine  addition  and  it  strikes  at 

•  the  heart  of  some  of  our  problems  in  educating  our  young  people 
today-Tgetting  more  money  in  the  hands  of  the  universities  to  help 
build  teacher  education  {Hxjgrams^  The  enrollment  in  leather  edu^ 
cation  programs  has  dropped  at  our  institution  very  drastically,  I 
was  director  of  student  teaching  in  1965,  placing  over  365  student 

■  teachers.  In  the  fall  semester  last  fall  at  Morehead  State  Universi- 
ty, we  only  had  85  yoi!ing  people  gqjing  into  teaching.*  1^  we  are  aJtk.a 
very  dramatic,  decreased  level  of  teacher  preparation. 

There  is  a  particular  need  and  that's  in  terms  of  the  money 
available  for  institutions  of  higher  education  to  renovate,  upgrade 
buildings  and  meet  the  changing  of  technology  needs  aiid  equip- 
ment. We  just  cannot  k^p  abreast  of  this  with  our  current  appro- 
priations level.  We  have^a  1.8-perCent  increase' in  our  budgets  in 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  and  that  will  n6t  enable 
me  to  maintain  our  institution  at  the  level  that  it  has  been  in  the 
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past.  Vjfe  have  cut  programs.  We  have'ncut  on  every  ^de  and  unless 
we  get  some  relief  from  the  pressure  of  decaying  buildings,  need  for 
renovation,  need  for  uj^ading  the  technology,  we  will  be  in  a  de- 
^cline  that  we^  cannot  turn  around  wit^iout  massive  pumping  of 
money  into  higher  education.  . 

The  final  point  that  I  would  make  is  that  I  thinls^  there  should  be 
a  special  category  of  students  declared  for  the  Appalachian  youth 
as  underprivileged,  disadvantaged,  the  same  as  Hispanic  or  other 
categories  that  we  have  developed.  I  cannot  differentiate  between 
the  needs;  the  pressure  of  the  differ<&nt  cultural  groups  in  my^  mind. 

I  suj^port  the' language  of  the  Higher  Educatipn  Act  specifically 
to  identify  Appalachian  youth  as  a  twiget  group. 
^  In  sumraaiy,  I  i^eiieve  the  bill  will  simplify  the  delivery  of  stu- 
dent aid,  pirovide  more  flexibility  to  individual  institutions  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  anid  addr^  important  national  issues  such  as  teach- 
er edu4?ationv  V 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  ap- 
pearing before  you. 

Chairman  Pi^KKiNS.  Thank  you. 

'  Without  objection,  all  of  your  j^epared  statements  of  all  of  the 
witnesses  will  be  inserted  in  the  records  ^  '  ^  ' 

'  Our  next  witness  is  Dr.  Robert  Groodpaster,  director  of  tiie  Ash'- 
land  Community  College.  Go  ahead.  Dr.  Goodpaster.  ^ 
[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Robert  Goodpaster  followst] 

FlUCPAKKO  StATXHKNT  OI*  RoB£&T  L.  GOODyASTXJC  DlEKCTOft,  ASHXA^P  COMMtJNXTY 

Mr.  Chair jnan7  the  Kentucky  cotnin  unity  colle^fes  welcoixie  this  opportunity  to 
conunent  oh  this  very  Iniportant  legislation  to  update  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We 
warmly  comiaend  you^  CongreAStnan  Simon,  for  the  comprehensive  and  periistent 
way  you. have  gone  about  engaging  the  college  (immunity  in  this  proceils. 

Un  the  whole,  we  think  you  have  written  an  outstanding  bill,  Yoii  can  count  on 
our  vigorous  support  of  your  efforts  to  ren^ferw  and  strengthen  the  student  aid  titles 
including  Cooperative  Education— and  most  particulariy  to  increase  Pell  Grants  to 
overcome  the  erosion  imposed  on  the  progj:am  by  inflation.  Making  Pell  Grants  an 
entitlement  would  be  the  best  step  that  could  be  made  to  simplify  and  improve  the 
student  aid  program.  ^ 

Permit  me  to  concentrate  my  brief  t^^timony  on  one  specific  goypy  gap  which  we 
see  as  bringing  increasing  tensions  and'hardship6  upon  the  community  aild  techni- 
cal colleges. 

.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  changing  reali]ti^  of  Jbnencan  education  is  not  being 
addressed  effectively  by  ^existing  federal  policv,  and  we  really  look  to  you  an^  your 
Committee  for  the  initiatives  bv  which  it  can  be  best  approached.  Wi^^e  are  talk- 
ing about  is  the  continuing  shirt  of  technician  training  into  pos^gecd|||^pix^gram», 
and  most  notably,  in  connxiunity  cpll^e  programs  which  ensure  tljojK^Buates  the 
benefit  of  college  credit  wherever  feasible  which  can  be  appiicabl*H|Re&'  latest 
career  development  and  personal  growth,  /  * 

In  qiost  States,  the  commimity  and  technical  college^  have  become  the  principal 
delivery  system  for  postsecondary  skOl  training  below  the  baccalaureate  level,  out- 
side industry^  in-house  training,  And  the  programs  which  employep?  are  placing 
with  community  colleges,  and  which  a^e  tailored  to  specific  ^kill  are  prolifer- 

ating rapidly. 

As  other  community  collie  .witnesses  have  testified^fore  your  Committeej  the 
number  of  two-year  college  student*  who  are  taking  occupational  pn^ams  for 
credit  now  ran^  in  the  realm  of  3,5  million— a  number  greater  thanTthe  total  enroll-' 
ment  of  any  other  single  segment  of  higher  education.  The  vast  majority  of  these 
students  are  working  adults,  who  are  m  ne«J  of  convenient,  low^cost  recurring 
training  to  either  change  or  upgrade  their  )db  skills,    •  ^ 

Various  economic  and  demographic  forces  feed  this  ti^nd.  Three  may  be  para- 
mount:  (1)  SUidents  are  less  willing  than  they  may  have  been  a  generation  ago  to 
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make-hani  car^r  choices  at  ages  16  and  17;  often  they  want  toi^t  their  personal 
.  intermits  in  the^adult  world,  in  early  eniploynient^  and  in  college  work,  before  they 
settle  down  to  serious  career  choicps,  and  «o  they  wind  up  delaying  'theif  career 
choices  until  they  'enroll  in^  mid-  -or  Iate-20's  in  a  community  college.  (2)  Growing 
iiumbeiu  of  adults  need  recurring  skill  developmertt  in  order  to  ensure  their  contin- 
ued etnployabiiity.  (3)  Growing  numbers'  of  employers  are  finding  that  their  needs  in 
employee  deyelopinent  «m  be  met  more  economically  and  ^mprehensively  by  cbm- 
munity  colleges  than  by  their  maintaining  their  own  training  departments. 

Passing  recc^ition  qf'the  growing  significance  6f  community  college  skill  trail- 
ing and  retraining  is  made  in  the  report  of  your  Cpmnaittee  on  the  new  Vocational 
Technical  Education  Act,  H.R  4164.  It  obeervefi:  -  \  '  \ 

"The "numbers  of  adults  eni^ng  in  occupational  itr^yning  ha^  grown  dranmtically 
since  the  Vocational  Education  Act  was  last  rewritten,  and  these  numbers  continue 
io  grow-steadily»  jis  global  industrial  and  econopifc; competition  and  emerging  tech- 
nology put  more  and  more,  pressure  on  our  own  workforce  for  increasingly  advanced 
jobs  skills  and  for  increas^  productivity.  In  many  | States/ the  community  collies 
are  reponing  long  waiting-lists  for  high-skill  programs,  for  which  tKere  is  also  sig;- 
nificantly  high  placement  in  busin^se^  and  industry.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Commit^ 
t^  that  the  community,  technical  and  junior  coll^^  shall  be  equitably  considered 
by  State  agencies  when  implementii^  the  po^secondary  s^taside,  in  order  to  ensure 
tixeMearhers  the  highest  degree  of  career  mobility  ^nd  potential  for  later  advanoD- 
ment  from  the  courses  which  they  complete."  \ 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  existing  federal  programs  are  not  respontiive  to  this 
trend  in  an  equitably  or  realistic  degree.  If  Congress  is  going  to  expect  the  American 
Workforce  to  r^ive  the  quality  training  it  needs  to  hold  its  edge  in  gldtml  competi- 
tion, then  this  trend  has  to  be  addr^sed.  If  the  Vocational  .Technical  Education  Act 
is  not  the  best  vehicle  to  give  community  college®  t^ie  help  {Jiiey  need  to  propeXly 
serve  the  working  adults'  demand' for  advanced  skill  development,  and  to  maintain 
and  improve  the  quality  of  their  prc^rams,  then  per)iflip6  a  title  of  the  Higjier  Edu^;^ 
cation  Act  could  be  devoted  to  this  challenge.  Perhpais  Title  I  cQuId  b^  refocused  to^ 
support  this  largest  Of  higher  education  markets.        !    ^  -        '      '  * 

Let  me  emphasise,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  coll^ek  apprkiat^  the  new  sections 
you  have  added  to  Title  II  of  th^  Vocational  Technical  Education  Act— Parts  13  and 
E.  If  funded  at  levels  that  will  make  them  effective,  these  pn^ams-^eveloping  as 
they  will  poetsecondary  partnerships  with  industry  ih  hig^-tech  fields  and  better 
services  for  the  adult  populations  that  need  new  skills-rmay  prove  a  significant  ^tep 
toward  relieving  the  mounting  pressure  on  conamunity  and  technical  colleges  for\x* 
peoided  occupational  pn^rams.  The  federal  deficits  woi^d  appear  to  make  that  a  big 

On  the'  other  hand,  delivering  etate-of-the^rt  in  our  technician  programs  is 
indeed  a  tall  order.  Giving -the  American  workforce  the  skills  it  needs  to  stay  out 
front  against  the  rapidly  advancing  global  competitioh  is  more  than  ''education  as 
usual.*'  Much,  much  more.  We  would  like  to  see  Title  liof  the  Higher  Education  Act 
focus  on  the  institutional  development  needed  ,  to  meet  this  challenge.  It  could  well 
become  the  most  signiHcant  program  in  the  Act^  othar'  than  student  aid,  if  it  were 
devoted  to  helping  colleges  give  working  adults  the  same  mainstream  programming 
they  give  to  their  full-time  students,  ie.,  making  the  ii^titutions  just  as  responsive 
to  part-time  students  as  they  are  to  the  full-time  students. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  can  see  the  squeeze  that  the  community 
and  technical  colleges  find  themseivas  in.  In  mW  States,  they  do  not  b^in  to  re- 
ceive a  share  of  the  VEA  funding  that  wouid'be  commeijisurate  with  the  demand  for 
occupational  programs  they  are  Expected  to  meet,  and  they  are  striving  to  serve;  * 
and  yet  there  is  no  other  established  program  to  which  they  can  turn  for  support  in 
delivering  the  levels  of  service  that  th6  national  qu^t  for  greater  productivity  calls 
for.  Kentucky  is  a  good  example  of  this.  There  may  be  the  vague  aasumpUon  ^ 
work  in;.various  quarters  that  since  the  community  collides  are  continuing  to  groW^  ' 
that  automatically  means  that  they  are  doing  well  resource^wise  and  th&t  they  can 
take  care  of  their  own  needs.  That  is  hardly  a  realistic  ,  view^and  more  important, 
it  fails  to  capitalizei  on  the  community  college'  potenti^  for  increasing  the  efficien- 
cy  and  emplpyability  of  the  American  workforce.        *  i  *  ^        '  , 

We  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  present  ^ur  views- 
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STATEMENT  OF  DHL  ROBERT  GOODPASTER,  DIRECTOR.  ASHLAND 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  ^  - 

Dr.  GooDPASTtm.  The  Kentucky  c6minunity  colleges  welcome  this 
opportunity  I  to  comment  on  this  -very  important  legislation  to 
update  the  Higher  Educatipn  Act  We  warmly  commend  you,  Con- 
,  gressman  Simon,  not  only  for  your  excellent  and  very  worthy  com- 
ments concerning  our  chairman.  Congressman  Perkins,  but  we 
commend  you  for  the  cbmprehensive  arid  persistent  way  you  have 
gone  abojit  .en^ging  the  community  college  in  this  process. 

On  the  whew,  we  think  you  have  written  an  outstanding  bill. 
Yoii  caiiiCount  on  our  vigOroius  support  of  your  efforts  to  renew  and 
strongtRen  the  student  aid  titles,  including  cooperative  edua^tion 
and  most  particularly,  to  increase  Pell  grants  to  overcome  the  ero- 
sion imposed  on  the  program  by  inflation. 

Making  Pell  grants  an  entitlement  would  be  the  best  step  that 
could  be  made  to  simplify  and  improve  the  student  aid  program. 

Permit  me  to  concentrate  my  brief  lestimony  on  one  specific 
policy  gap  which  we  see  as  bringiilg  increasing  tensions  and  hard- 
ships on  the  community  and  technical  collies.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  . 
of  the  changing  realities  of  American  education^  not  beiiig  ad- 
dressed effectively  by  existing  Federal  policy  and  we  really  look  to 
>you  and  your  committee  for  the  initiatives  by  whicij'  it  can  be  best 
approcy^hed.  What  we  are  talking  about  is  the  continuing  shift  of 
technician  training  into  postsecondary  education  and  mc^t  notably, 
in  community  college  programs  which  ensure  their  gpaduat^  the 
benefit  of  collega  credit  wherever  feasfible,  which  can  be  applied  in 
their  later  career  developme;lf  and  personal  growth. 

I  recognize  in  Kentucky  that  we  nave  inade  tremendous  gains  in 
the  articulation  agreements  on  some  proiprams  where  thas6  credits 
are  applied  to  the  baccalaureate  d^e^'and  to  the  associate  de- 
grees. In  mo8t  States  the  community  and  technical  colleges  have 
become  the  principle  delivery  system  for  pc^tsecondary  sHIl  train- 
ing Delow  the  baccalaureate  level  and  outside  industries,  in-house 
^  training  and  of  programs  which  ernployers  are  placing  with  com- 
munity collies  and  which  are  tailored  to  specific  skill  needs  are 
proliferating  rapidly.  '  / 

As  other  community  college  witai6sses  have  testified  before  your 
committee,  the  number  of  2-year  college  students  who  are  taking 
occia^jational  programs  for  credit  now  runs  in  the  realm  of  3^2  mil- 
lion, a  number  greater  than  the  total  enrollment  of  any  other 
single  segment  of  higher  education.  At  our  college,  ovet  half  of  the 
'  enrollment  would  be  in  those  programs. 

The  vast  majority  of  th^  students  are  working  adults  who  are 
in  need  of  conveliient,  low^-cost,  recurring  training  .to  cither  change 
or  upgrade  their  job  skills.  Various  economic  ^md  Semogr^^phic 
forces  feed  this  trdnd.  Three  may  bgjparamount.  One,  students  are 
less  willing  than  they  may  have  been  a  generation  ago  to  make 
hard  career  choices  at  ages  16  apd  17.  In  our  case,  dyer  37  percent 
of  our  students  are  over  the  age  of  25  and  62  percent  of  the  enroll- 
ment ^e  females,  ^  " 

Often,  they  want  to  test  their  pet:sonal  interest  in  the  adult 
world  in  early  employment,  in  college^  work,  before  tfiey  settle 
down  to  serious  career  Choices  and  sf)  they  wind  up  delaying  their 
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career  choices  until  they  enroll  in  the  mid  or  the  late  twenties,  and 
even  thirties  and  forties,  in  a  a^mmunity  college. 

Growing  numbers  of  adults  ne^  recurring  skill  development  in 
order  to  ensure  their  continued  employability.  We  are  ^^eeing 
people  with  baccalaureate  and  master's  degree  come  back  and' 
take  associate  degrees  prc^ams  in  ordpr  to-gain  employment. 

Growing  numbers  of  employers  are  finding  that  their  needs  in^ 
employee  development  can  be  met  more  economically  and  compre- 
hensively by  conmiunity  colleges  than  by  their  maintaining  their 
own  training  departments.  Passing  recognition  of  the  growing  sig- 
nificaitce  of  iommimity  college  skill,  training,  and  retraining  is 
made  in  the  report  of  your  committee  on  the  new  Voca£ional-Tech- 
nical  Education  Act,  House  Resolution  '4164,  It  oteerves,  and  I 
quote,  ' 

The  numbers  of  adults  enroUmg  in  cxxupationai  tmining  has  grown  dramatically 
since  the  Vocational  Education  Act^  was  l^t  rje^rittan  ana  these  numbens  continue 
to  grow^  steadily  m  global  industrial  and  economic  competition  and  emerging  tdcb- 
nolo^  puts  more  and  more  prfeejsure  on  our  own  work  force  for  increasiligly  job 
\skills  and  for  increased  productivity.  In  mspy  States^  community  colleges  are  report- 
ing long  waiting  limU  for  high-^kill  prc^ams,  for  which  ttiere  is  also  significantly 
high-placement  rat^  imfeusinees  and  industjy.  It  is  in  tiie  interest  of  the  committee 
that  the  commjmity,  Wchnical,  and  junior  coileg'fes  shall  be^equitafaly  considered  by 
State  agencies  whezl  implementing  the  poetefecondary  set-aside  in  order  to  ensure 
the  learners  the  highest  d^pw  of  career  mobility  and  potential  for  later  advance- 
ment in  the  courses  which  they  complete. 

and*  I  close  the  quotation-.  '  . 

But  the  hard  fact  is  that  existing  Federal  programs  are  not  re- 
sponsive to  this  trend  Jn  an  equitable  or  realistic  d^e«.  If  Con- 
greBs  is  going  to  expert  the  American  work  force  to  receive  the^ 
quality  of  training  it  needs  to  hMd  its  edge  in  global  competition, " 
then  thi^  trend  has  to  be  addressed.  If  the  Vocational-Technical 
Education  Act  is  not ^  the  best  vehicle  to  give  community  colleges 
the  help  they  need  to  properly  serve  the  working  adults'  demand 
^for  advanced  skill  development  and  to  maintain  and  improve  the 
quality:  of  their  programs,  then  perhai^  a  title  of  the  Highe?  Bdu- 
,  cation  Act  could  oe  devoted  to  his  challenge- 
Perhaps  title.  I  could  be  refocused  to  support  this  largest  >  of 
higher  education  markets^  Let  me  emphasize,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
our  colleges  appreciate  tHe  new  sections  you  Jhave  added  to  title  II, 
the  Vocational-Technical  Education  Act,  parts  D  ^nd  E.  If  funded 
at  levels  that  will  make  them  effective,  these  programs,  developfiig 
as  the^  will,  postsecondary  partnerships  with  industry  in  high  tech- 
nical fields  and  better  services  for  the  adult  Mpulations  that  need 
^   ,  new  skills  may  prove  a  significant  step  toward  relieving  the  mount- 
ing pressure  on  community  and  technical  colleges  for  expanded  oc- 
cupational programs.  ^  •  * 

The  federal  deficits  would  appear  to  make  that  a  big  'If/'  On 
the  other  hand,  delivering  stateof-the-art  technician  progranjs  is, 
indeed,  a  tall  order*  Giving  the  American  W9rk  force  the  skills  it 
ijeeds  to  stay  out  front  against,  a  rapidly  advancifxg  global  competi- 
tion is  piore  than  educatioil  as  usual— much,  much  more. 
*  We  would  like  to  see  title  I  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  focus  on 
♦the  institutional  development  needed  to  meet  this  challenge.  It 
could  well  become  the  most  •significant  program  in  the  act  other 
•  than  student  aid,  if  it  were  devoted  tb  helping  colleges  give  work- 
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ing  adults  tke  sam«}  mainstream  programming  they  give  to  the  full- 
tiitie  students— that  is,  making  the  institutions  jxist  as  responsive 
to  part-time  students  as  they  are  to  full-time  students. 
»  In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  you  can  see  the  squeeze  that 
thp  community  and  technical  (foUeges  find  ihemselve®  in.  In  most 
States,  they  do  n9ti-begin  to  receive  a  share^of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  funding  that  would  be  commensurate  with  the  deman^. 
for  occupational  programs  they  are  expected  to  make  and  they  are 
striving  to  serve.  Yet,  there  is  no  other  es^blished  program  to 
wWch  they  can  turn  to  support  in  delivering\the  levels  of  service 
that  the  national  quest  for  greater  productivity  calls  for.  Kentuclsy 
is  a  good  example  of  this.,.  There  may  i  be  the  vague  assumption  at 
work  in  various  quarters  that  since  the  community  colleges  are 
continuing  to  grow,  they  are  automatically  means  that  they  are 
doing  well  tesourcewise  and  that  they  can  take  care  of  their  own 
needs.  That  is  hardly  a  realistic  viejv  andiiore  important  it  fail^to 
capitalize  on  the  community' college's  potential  for  increasing  the 
efficiency  and  the  employability  of  the  American  work  force. 

We  thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunit5^  to 
appear  here  today.  - 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Goodpas- 
ter.  For  the  benefit  of  the  members,  the  first  two  witnesses  repre- 
sent public  colleges  and  the  next  witn^,  Dr.  Jackson  O.  Hall, 
president  of  Pikeville  College,  which  is  a  private  college.  Go  ahead, 
HalL 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Jackson  O.  Hall  follows:] 

Pbkpaasld  Statkmkj^t  of  Dr.  Jackson  O-  IJaix,  Phsstdknt,  Pikuvillk  Cousgx, 

Pnucviux,  KY 

'Mr.  Chairnian,  xnv  name  is  Jackson  O.  Hall  I  am  the  Pr^ident  of  Pikeville  Col- 
lege in  Pikeville,  Kentucky.  Our  institution  is  isolated  deep  in  the  mountains  of 
Central  Appalachia.  We  are  bound  fay  the  coal  industry,  human  poverty  and  disad- 
vantage, a  learning^,  environment  hobbled  by  politics  and  the  presence  of  a^  value 
s>^tem  that  is 'just  tanning  to  awaken  to  the  benefits  that  derive  from  education. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  testify  before  you  "ajstd  your  Committee  on  the  proppsed  amend- 
ments to  the  iSgher  Education  Act  of  1966.  Although  not  a  native  Appaiachi^,  i 
have  been  at  Pikeville  College  since  1975.  I  am  anxious  to  respond  briefly,  but 
broadly,  to  selected  ^endments  in  the  Act.  '  '    t  .  / 

My  response  derives  Irom  my  experience.  They  reflect  three  concerns  which  have 
emerged  ovet  wy  recent  and  past  years  in  higher  education,  as  I  have  observed  the 
valiant  Congressional  and  State^initiatives  to  support  ''access  and  choice  ^  to  post- 
secondary  education.  My  response,  in  addition,  contains  one  recommendation 
beyond  the  limit  of  the  Act.  ^    j     •  j  u  * 

First,  there  is  an  unintentional,  I  believe,  yet  inexorable  move  to  undergird  the 
community  college  network,  as  distinct  from  the  private  junior  'college,  acro&s  this 
nation  with  extensive  federal  dollars  in  the  form  of  "setasid^  and.pnonties  ,  eg. 
Part  A  of  Title  lit,  Title  IV  (Pell),  Title  XI,  etc.  This  is  understandable,  in  the  sense  ' 
that  there  is,  Tm  certain,  at  least  one  cammunity  college  in  the  district  of  every 
member  of  the  House  of  Representativa?  and  Senate,  It  is  troublesome  m  that  th^  f 
institutions  already  enjoy  extended  subsidy  by  their  respective  states  and  are 
viewed  in  Kentucky,  at  least,  as  the  most  "cost-effective^'  form  of  delivery  of  TOSt- 
secondary  education.  Such  Federal  and  State  subsidy  create  enormous  tuition  differ-  . 
ential  problems  and  allow  these  institutions  to  oiler  services  and  enjoy  program 
funding  ben^jfits  that  private  institutions  have  to  afford  with  institutional  dollars. 

Second,  special  interest  groups,  racially  and  ethnically  identified,  are  beginning  to 
he  singled  out  for  attention  that  is  not  undeserved.  I  refer  to  Part  B  of  Title  III, 
Strengthening  Historically  and  Traditionally  Black  Colleges  and  Universities;  Part 
-  D  of  iHtie  III  with  the  Hispanic  ''setaside^';  Part  B  of  Title  X;  etxj.  ^  '\   •  4 

My  concern  is  that  this  advances  a  precedent  of  singling  out  racial  and  ethnic 
groups.  It  is,  for  ine,  difificult  to  understand  how  Congress,  politically,  will  ever  be 
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«bl^  to  say  to!any  si^ch  group,  "This  is  as' fkr  as  we  can  go.  We  now  must  revexise 
the  prpcfissri  My  fear  is  that  the  "Rubicon  will  have  beeu  crossed'',  Read  carefully, 
if  you  will,  Part  B  of  Title  III,  Sec.  321  nH4)  and  find  the  synunetrv  of  the  plight  of 
•the  Native  American;  the.  emerging  symmetry  of  the  plight  of  the  iiispanic!  Do  the 
not  have  the  right,  particularly  th^  Native  Americau,  to  the  equal  merit  of  your 
special  attention,  priority  and  funding  support? 

r  represent  that  group  known  as  the  ^'disadvantaged  Appalachian".  I  would  - 
.  oppose  the  Appalachian  as  being' officially  recorded  as  a  '^disadvantaged  minority*' 
for  purposes  of  AffirmatSve  Action  or  Eqiml  Employment  Opportunity.  They  are  too 
proudl  .  '  ^ 

Yet,  as  Appalachialip,  we  fail  under  the  classification  of  "the  nn^  poor  from  iso- 
lated, disadvantaged  Jbackgrouads''.  If  this  has  becxjme  a  minority  of  eligible  d^igna- 
tion,  we  are  nu^ieudcally  larger  than  any  group  that  enjoys-^'setaside  status'*.  Yet,  U> 
coin  a  popular  commerical  phrase,  "Where's  the  beef?"  This  deepty  offends  my 
senfie;of  justice,  as, I  watch  these  people  labor  up  that  mountain  or  across  that  plain. 

Third,  I  am  an  irrevocable  advocate^  of  sustaining  a  strong  private  sector  of  poet- 
secondary  ediicauon.  I  don't  fear  for  the  presitgioua  amo»g  us,  I  do  fear  for  the 
small,  the  ftagile/thcTT^mote,  as  well  as  their  urban  counterparts,  the  institutions 
that  are  part  of  thfe  complex  of  those  varied  urban  conglomerates  of  higher  educa- 
tion* '     ;  '  "    r*^;'-'';" ^  •  *     .  .     *^  V 

Being  private  ajtid  independent  ^provides  the  opix>rtunity  for  an  institution  to  take  r-  , 
initiatives,  be  innov|itjve  and  be  responsive.  It  is  not  )nsi  being  an  institution  unto  * 
itself,  but  rather  one  Unto  the  constituency  it  is  there  to  serve.  The  unrelenting 
competitive  prefesur^  whe,Uier^ia  an  environment  of  rural  or  lu-ban  poverty  and 
str^,  threaten  the  int^rity  and  very  ftiture  of  these  institutions  ^md  their  vital  * 
service.    •  ,      -       -  i  ' 

,^ '  Their  Idsis  to  the  privatg  sector  >ould  be  felt^  They  would  either  never  reappear,^ 
.vor  if  the  opposite  were  to  happen,  they  wouia  probaWy  return  as  '^carbon  copy  tom- 
po^enU"  within^  the^ublic  sectorVOui:  system <>f  post-«econdary  education  would  be 
,  the  we^er.  It  would  be  the  lesber.  This  a  personal,  philosophical  posture,  but  it  is 
^firmly  grounded.  The  Higher  Educatioii.Act  Amei^dments  respond  in  awarene«s  but 
^  not  ^ways  i,n  content  to  this  cc[ncern,  / 
*  >  My  selective  response  to  spedific  sections  of  tne  Higher  Education  Act  are  as  fol- 
lows; * 
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"  '*t  applaud  your  proposed  prograni-oflitemcy  Training,  under  Part  B.  The  basic 
skills  of  reading  and  writing  are  at  a  deplorable  level  across  our  land.  They  are  the 
cohierstone  of  an  informed  electorate.  Over  60%  "of  oui*  entering  stiidrats  at  Pike- 
viUe  College  are  found  lacking  in  thesefckiils,  following  a  batteiy  of  comprehensive 
tests.  We  mount  our  owii  program  ^>remed[iation,  along  with  an  assist  from  the 
Special  Services  of  our  Title  IV  Trio^riponent  M 

On  the  averaged  onlv  15  students  out  of  every  TOO  who  enter  the  ninth  grade  in 
Eastern  Kentucxy  go  beyond  high  school  to  an  institution  of  post-secondary  ed'oca- 
tion.  The  prepai^dne^  level  of  these  students  are  referenced  in  the  above  "^para- 
graph.  To  extrapolate  that  set  of  statistics  to  the  r^onal  population,  as  it  relates  to  ' 
literacy,  presents  a  problem  with  staggering  potential.  The  proposed  legislation,  as 
long  as  funds  are  not  restricted  to  urban  areas  of  commtmity  colleges,  will  assist  us, 
as  four-^year  institutions  serving  isolated,  rural  areas,  to  meet  this  l^pislative  intent 
and  address  a  serious  national  problem.  >    :  « 

The  use  of  students  as  tutors  is  conceptually  sound,,  both  for  them  as  learning 
rttenforcement  and  as  teacher  surn>gat^.  The  opportunity  to  earn  (»ll^e  predit  qxia 
possibly  funds  to  help  with  educatiwal  costs  is  a^  sound. 

TTTu:  n      *  , 

Under  newly  inserted  Section  202,  forming  a  Library  Unit  within  the  Office  ,of 
Post  Secondary  Education,  I  applaud  the  redirection  that  will  assist  the  l^&er  devel- 
oped, libraries.  The  library  must  be,  and  where  it  is  not,  must  become,  the  comer- 
stone  of  the  academic  support  system. 

In  establishing  the  index  that  will  assist  the  Secretary  iii  determining  which  li* 
brdries  will  recijive  grant  support,  I  would  uj*ge  attention  to  the  criterion  in  SectioniL 
'211  (cXD,  use  of  standards  establi^ed  by  the  Association  of  College  and^  Kaaearch 
"  Libraries.  I  woukl  ui^e  that  these  standards  take  cc^nizance  of  qualitative,  rather 
than  merely  quantitative,  resource  holidays^  In  many  disciplines,  ^le^ubhcatibh  • 
date  distribution  represents  that  type  of  qualitative  evaluatioa.  * 
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1  support  the  direction  expanding  the  uae  oS  information  transfer  and  commu- 
n&ation*s  technology  in  the  immediate  future.  This  is  a  vastly  more  ix»t«£foctiw 
way  to  upgrade  libraries  at  institutions  ch^o'acterized  especially  by  rural  isolation. 
The  use  of  satellite  communications  is  becoming  recogmzed  as  havmg  enormous  po- 
tential and  versatility. 

There  has  been  a  history  of  the  questionable  control  over  the  funding  mJfcavail- 
/able  through  this  Title,  l^believe  that  there  has  been  an  administrative  response  to 
correct  this  problem  that  is  reflected  through  the  language  of  this  legislation.  1  wish 
to  support  strongly  th^  legislative  intent' .of  this  Title.  I  have  already  addressed 
myself  to  the  potential  -diiliculty  in  Part  B.  !f\irthe.r  response  in  this  area  is  not  nec- 
ewary.  ^  , 

May  I  address,  then,  the  need  Jor  clarification  in  the  language  of  the  section 
under  Part  C,  the  Challenge  Grant  to  support  the  development  of  i^owment 
Funds,  This  is  a  fine  example  of  the  growing  insight -of  Congx^  into  the  problems 
of  fiscal  stability  for  the  small,  independent  college.  Yet^  having  read  the  proposed 
legislation,  I  recommend  clarification  in  the  following  areas. 

L  An  institution  is  to  be  notified  by  April  1  of  the  preceding  year  that  they  have 
been  "awar^  a  challenge  grant  for  endowment  growth".  (Sec.  332(b)).  As  an  hy- 
potJiesis;  • 

a  If  an  ij^titution  is  awarded  $250,000  of  Challenge  Grant  fnnds  for  a  specific 
fjfcal  year,  must  it  produce  that  level  of  i^ollar  support,  with  evideioce,  as  jJbggested 
in  Sec.  338(2)  on  page  60,  in  advance  of  the  receipt  of  the  federal  grant?  fjirould 
hope  so?  What  iC  by  the  end  of  that'*fisc^  year,  it  is  able  to  evidence  only  $200,000 
of  support?  Will  it  get  that  portion  of  the  federal  grant,  or  nothing? 

b.  It  aa  institution  is  awarded  |250J500  per  year  for  3  years,  doc»  the  institution 
need  to  evidence  that  level  of  support  each  year  during  uiBi  specifie^sSeriod?  Do^ 
the  institution  lose,  for  example,  if  it  raises  $50,000  during  the  first  year,  $500,000 
the  second  year;  and  $200,000  during  the  ihird  year?  A  pOhcy  of  "payout"  with  dot- 
umentation,  would  be  a  realistic  modification,  consistent  with  l^;i^uve  intent 

c.  Must  the  institution  b^  actually  being  funded- under  Title  m,  Parts  A  or  B,  to 
be  eligible  for  thi^  award?  "Eligible"' institutions  do  not  always  get  fimded  undef- 
Parts  A  and  Bl 

d.  Are  estates,  that  arrive  at  less  than  predictable  times,  eligible  to  be  included  in 
this  prc^am?         /     .  - 

As  the  President  of  a  small  independent  college,  I  am  compelled  to  observe  that 
the  raising  of  fixnds  from  private  sources  is,  at  b^^  a  '"fickle"  proc^  .  .  .  whether 
they  are  fui^ds  for  operating  reyenue  or  endowment.     «  ^ 

^      Tlf  L&  vf  ^  ■ 

The  central  thrustjlofijie  amendments  to  this  Title  is  foundinibe  shift  in  both 
the  maximuiH.  dollar  amount  of  the  Pell  Grant  and  its  impSfct  on  "acc^  and 
chsice''.  The*  increased  amount  of  Pell  grant  support  would  seem  to  be^,  and  is,  sup- 
portive of  access.  And  yet  it  is  uncle^fr  to  m^  how  and  where,  under  current  federal 
and  state  initiativ€^  there  are  still  qualified  students  who  are  denied  access^  post^ 
secondary  education.  I  fail  to  see  that  raising  the  level  of  grant  assistance  to  $3*000 
for  maximum  need,  under  the  76  perMit  provision,  would  respond  to  an  identifiable 
populatioh  of  men  and  ^  women  who,  otherwise,  could  not  afford  the  po$t-secondary 
school  opportunity.  ^  •  v 

On  the  issue  of  **choice'^  I  would  reference  back  tp  the  firiat  of  my  thrive  concerns, 
the  inexorable  move  to  und^igird  the  community  coil^e  network  at  the  ei?pense  of 
the  small  independent  two  and  four/year  coU^es.  Enrollment  stati£^cs  and  finan- 
cial impact  analyses  of  this  propoeep  amendment  will  document  the  reality  of  this 
threat  It  is  real.  It  will  he  tremendously  divisive  It  will  be  detrimental  to  maintain- 
ing the  dive^isity  of  our  system^  one  of  the  Strongest  quality  components  in  our  proc- 
ess of  post-secondar>^  education.  n- 

There  is  another  danger  posed  by  the  rapid  elevation  of  tnis  maximum  Pell 
Grant.  Each  state,  in  its  own  secular  ivisdom,  has  respondeA-to  student  financial  aid 
as  it  deems  consistent  with  its  own  priorities  of  ^'acce^  and  dioice''.  Kentucky  hss 
evolved  a  most  direct,  equitable  ana  i^ponsivf  grant  program,  coupling  the  SSlG 
assistance  to  an  aid  package  to  residents  attending  independent  ix>ll^es. 

I  raake  the  point  so  as  to  raise  the  question  t&d,,  with  State  revenues  in  various 
stages  of  disrepair,  would  states  begin  to  reduce  or  modify  their  assistance  progranu 
in  response  to  increased  federal  dollars  available  for  fiMnciai  aid?  Would  this  even 
further  exacerbate  the  quejstion  of  ^'choice",  fay  inadver^ntly  making  the  public  in- 
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statutiOM  and,  partiodarly,  the  commimity  C5oU^e«  still  more  attractive,  from  a 
cost  standpoint?  -  ,  - 

The  s<>cailed  ''half-cost^'  provision  has  traditionaUy  been  a  divisive  issue  between 
the  pubbc  and  pnvate  institutiona.  The  75%  provision  ' would,  ^throw  this^  issue 
squfirely  in  the  protecUve  lap  of  the  public  sector.  Would  it  be  useful,  as  has  or  tvill 
be  more  explicitly  amplified  fay  others,  who  ai^  testiying,  to  conside*-  a  "half-need** 
• .  provision? 

I  support  the  block  grant  provisions;  for  the  campus-based  pr^^roms.  Such  a  inove 
would,  as  noted,  giye  the  institutions  greater  latitude  in  responding  to  individual 
needs  m  a  timely  manner.  Yet,  I  share  a  concern  that  ^li^^bilit^  for  th^se  allot- 

.  ^5?^  ^  subject  to  revision,  such  that  any,gains  in  service  to  people  could  be  lost  in 
a  dmunishing  access  to  grant  support  at  the  institutional  leveL  ' 

Kegartimg  Part  C— Special  Servic€s,  I  am  very  supportive  of  the  Trio  Procranr. 
We  have  found  them  to  be  extremely  valuable  here  in  Ap^achia,  although  I  would 
raise  one  question  for  possible  consideration.  The  breadth  of  ti;e  role  pf  the  Talent 
bearch  Pn^am  might  be  worth  cost-effective  scruti»y,  Reco^ixing  that  it  will  re- 
quire documentation  tKaUit  serves  the  handicapped,  low-income,  first^eneration 
college-bound  high  school  to  non-traditional  student,  would  it  be  Useful  also  to  re- 
qui^  a  *  tracking^'  pnx:^?  How  many  of  these  students  do  pursue  poet  se<»)ndary 

^  opportumti^?^  ^  r  ^.^^^  J 

There  also  may  be  some  usefuln^  to  the  notion  of  merging  the  Upward  Bound 
and  lalent  Search  Prt^frams,  There  is  some  reduncancy  in  role,  criteria  for  eligibil-- 
ity  and  program  onentaxion.  I  see  the  Upward  Boimd  Program*  at  work,  due  to  its 
visible  presence  on  our  c^pus,  I  recogni2;e  the  enormous  importance  that  it  ph>- 
vides  many  students  m  our  region,  going  well  beydhd  thcee  that  "'bridge"  into  our 
institukon.  .    *  ^ 


The  only  r^al  problem  that  we  fa«^  in  the  Trio  Progmm  in  AppalacHia  is  with  the 
funding  levels.  They  are  groesly  inadequate  to  meet  the  needs.  An  ex^ple  is  the 
fepeciai  Service  component  which. is  based  at  Pikwille  College:  Thi^  pn^ram  could 
easily  serve  bO  percent  or  more  of  our  stuclent  body.  The  need  is  enomious^  The 
funds  are  very  limited,  and  the  ability  to' serve  those  ''eligible"  is  significantly  re-^ 
stncted-  ^j?  a  r^on  where  15%  of  the  ninth  grade  clje^  go  oeyond  high  school,  each 
of  them  is  5   nugget'\  We  try  to  supplement  with  institutional  resourcaB,.  but  we 


are  limited, 

TTTUS  V 


I  heartily  endorse  the  Carl  D.  Perkins  Scholarships,  repaid  by  teaching  service. 
This  not  only  acknowledges  one  of  our  foremost  leaders  in  education,  but  it  also  is 
concentuaiiy  a  sound  idea,  iiirected  at  'motivating  a  greater  degree  of  excellence  in 
the  elementary  and  Secondary  school  classroom.  It  would  be  my  recommendation 
that  they  be  referred  to/is  '^scholarship  loans*',  in  that  there  is  axlear  payback  pro- 
vision. ^  f 

I  would  recommend,  under  Section  505(a),  the  ^selection  proc^,  that  there  be  in- 
serted language  that  would  recognize  s^onal  distribution  of  the  scholarships 
withm  each  state.  The  variations  of  standards  and  the  quality  of  public  school  sys- 
tems m  any  state  should  not  work  to  the  dis^vantage  of  potential  teachers  from 
any  region  in  that  state. 


Tm*K  vm 
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I.  strongly  adyixrate  tliis  concept  for  higher  education.  As  is  noted  further  on  in 
the  paper,  cost  is  a  dominant  factor  in  mounting  such  a  prc^am.  I  am  vfcry  respon- 
sive to  the  notion  of  motivating  institutions  t^  'Tully  engage''  in  the  Cooperative 
Education  Program.  ^  .  .  ^ 

Particularly  in  miybr  urban  and  in  rural  poor  areas,  coet  of  ediifeatiqn  continues 
to  be  a  dominant  factor  to  needy  students.  The  statistics  in  Appalachia  are  too  well 
known;  40%  of  a  ninth  grade  class  will  probably  drop  out  before  completing  the 
twemh  grade;  only  15%  of  the  ninth  grade  class,  wil]  pursue  some  form' of  poet  sec- 
ondary education.  The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous,  but  two  stand  out.  First,  edu- 
cation is  still  iit)t  perceived  as.an|ltem  .of  high  priority,  related  to  succ^  in  life, 
Employment,  adding  experience  to  classroom  theory,  hfecomes  a  very  viable  alterna- 
tive and  a  way  to  dispej  that  notion  even  more  rapidly.  Second,  cost  continues  ttf 
dominate  the  dtjcision-making  of  many  students.  The  idea  of  b^fi^ig  able  to  work  and 
pay  for  your  education,  while  extendmg  that  education  over  a  longer  time,  would* 
appear  to  me  to  be  a  vety  appealing  concept^ for  manv  students  in  our  region. 

The  ^ajor  concern  that  I  would  have  would  be  thl?  25%  match  which  is  su^^ested 
.as  a  requirement  of  institutions  who  participate.  It  would  be  very  important  to  Jiave 
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xriteria  attached  to  that  prowiion  that  would  broadly  «igfme  what  would  be  eligible 
for  indu*ioi»in  that  25a  match.  Institution*  such  as  PikevilJe  College,  which  are 
working  frJ5%:lear  ^noraic  disadvantage,  would  need  to  include  item*  _8Qch  as  ^ 
selected  fadElt^larie,  some  acaderoic  faciUty  utilization,  utihty  coet^etc.  m  oitier 
to  amw  j^^ia^nevel-of  matching  support  being  suggest©*  To  genenite  new  or^ 
a^ifi-Apni  fnnriji  aiiripjf  a  transitional  period  would  be  very  difficult. 


TnUE  3UI' 


The  only  obeervation  I  would  make  on  this  pwrnsion  is  the  poMible  redundancy 
with  Part  C  of  Title  in.  Clearly  there  fire  differences,  but  the  ekgibUity  provisions, 
the  terros,  expectations  and  required  performance  by  recipient  institutions  seem- to 
cloud  the  intent  of  this  pr<«^am^  If  it  is  to  support  "Title  III  equivalent  institutaons 
that  are  not  'funded  lyiderTitle  m,  then,it  should  be  so  structured,  worded  and  lo- 

**Ifit^^^to  support  these  institutions,  its  purpose  is  not  clearly  stetedSntte 
opening  paragraph.  I  am  Jtherefore  uncertain  as  to  the  legislative  intent  ol  this 

'^p£ally,  and"^  ia  beyond  the  scope  of  this  testimonyyi  would  Recommend  tJiat 
this  Subcommittee,  the  House  Committee  on  Education^d  Labor,  ^its  counter- 
parts  in  the  Senate,  review  With  an  opgn  mind  the  report  from  the  Prewdent  s  Fp- 
^atTSector  Survey.on  Coet  Control  (PPSSCO.  the  Gi^^ce  Commission  Report  The 
,  Report  en  the  Department  of  Education,  as  you  know,  propose  steps  that  _m  three 
years  cotHd  produce  savings  of  $2,827.8  million,  all  without  the  reduction  in  finan- 
cial  aid  or  in  services  to  the  academic  c»mmunity  or  students.  ,  . 
*    1  realize  that  two  factors  are  at  work  that  miM, be  acknowledge^^  •  m^.t 

1  The  analysis  and  response  to  the  full 'survey,  includmg  the  thirty-six, Task 
Fottre  Repoi^of  which  the  Department  of  Education  is  just  one,  becomes  an  adnuu- 
SiveSiaHenge  of  significant  complexit^et  the  integnty  of  tins  effor^^ 
judgment,  commends  it  to  the  urgent  atttotion  of  iJie  Congnssimid  commi^^^ 
su^mmittees  with  legislative  authority  in  the  specific         The  enormity  of  our 
federal"  deficit  woul^  appear  to  mandate  such  a  response.    ^  ,     ,^   ,  . ,  V^t 
Tjhere  will  cleirly^ recommendations.thaf  will  not  be  found  workable.  Yet, 
■  wHB&t  intensive  consultation,  review  and  analysis  of  every  comer^f  this  Sui^fy, 
jBgMuUjM  a  quality  eWpri^if  the  private  «ector  of  mdustry  known-for  its  ad- 
SBIShe  sde^c^  of  fl^^meftt,  technoldfey  and  co«t  effectiveness,  the  potto- 
iiaPWenermouS  benefit  to  our  national  m>nomy  would  be  loat^^^^^    ,  ^ 

Tliank.you  for  the  privilege  of  submitting  this  testunony  on  this,  vitally  important 
pi<Jbe  of  legislation. 

STATEMENT  OF  DK.  JACKSON  O.  HALL,  l^KESIDENT.  PIKEVILLE 

[  COLLEGE 

Dr  Haix.'  Thank  you,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Simon,  I  am  very  pleased 
to  be  back  and^ve  an  opportunity  to  respond  to  t^ese  proposed  , 
amendments.  My  response  really  derives  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence they  reflect  three  major  concerns  that  I  have.  I  don  t  wish  to 
appear  combative  with  my  colleagues,  but  these  are  my  personal 
observations  from  my  own  personal  experience,  predommantly  m 

the  private  sector.  .    -ri  -tjwii   

Chairman  Perkins.  Pull  that  mike  up  a  little  closer,  Dr.  HaJL 
Dr.  Hall.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  very— it's  an  umntentionjU  and 
vet  an  exorable  move  to  undergird  the  community  college  network 
as  distinguished  from  the  2-year  private  institutions  across  the 
country  in  the  form  of  Federal  dollars  that  exist  as  set-asides  and 
priorities.  I  reference  part  A  of  title  HI;  ti.tl^  W  as  it  jnll  be  ex- 
plaSed  in  other  testimony;  title  XL, This  troubles  me  because  the 
comm&iity  college  network  already  enjoys  a  level  of  subsidy  trom 
the  refetive  States.  4t  is  referred  to  in  Kentucky  as  the  most  c(Mt- 
effectivV^orm  of  the  delivery  »f  education  m  the  entire  State; 
When  I  s«J  set-asides  in  Federal  legislation  thai  put  the  small,  pn- 
vate  coUege  like  Pikevflle  College  in  a  competitive  position  for  very' 
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limited  dollars  after  the  set-asides'for  certain  other  categories  of  in- 
stilutions.  This  bothers  me. 

My  second  concern  relates  to  the  -attention  given  to  special  inter- 
est groups,  which  have  racial  or  ethnic  origin.  I  refer  to  part  B  of 
title  III,  the  act  to  strengthen  historically  black  colleges;  part'  D  of 
'title  JII  with  Hispanic  set-aside  and;  part  B  of  title  X.  I  am  not 
sajdng  that  these  are  undeserved  in  any  sense- of  the  word.  I  don't 
want  to  be  misunderstood  on  that  point.  But  my^concern  is  that 
once  C!ongress  has  crossed  the  Rubicon,  so  to  speak,  I  find  that  it 
will  be  vesy  difBcuIt  for  them  at  any  ppinf  in  time  null  back  and 
say,  "That's  as  fax  as  we  c^n  go.  We  nave  now  got  to  begin  to  with- 
.  '     draw.'-  -  , 

I  would  ask  that  certain  sections  of  title  III— and  I  would  like  to 
specify  them— be  read  carefully,  part  B  of  title  III,  section  321,  sub- 
paragrapfls  1  through  four,  and  I  would  recommend  to 'the  staff 
that  they  look  -for  fhe  symmetry  of  the  plight  of  the  native  Ameri- , 
V     can  in  that  language,  thfey  look  for  the  emerging  symmetry  of  ihe 

E light  of  the  plight  of  the  Hispanic,  because  in. my  judgment  they 
ave  the  right— and  particularly  the  native  American— ^the  equal 
merit  of  your  special  attention,  your  priority  and 'your  funding  sup- 
port. ^  ^ 

»  I  represent  the  group  that  a  lot  of  us  represent  \fiday  that  is 
jkndwn  as  the  disadvantaged  Appalachian.  I  would  not  like  to  see 
^the  Appalachian  designated  as  a  disadvantaged  minority  for  pur- 
pose of  affirmativeAaction  or  equal  opportunity.  I  think  they  are  too 
proud  a  people,  to  want  that  kind  of  designation  and  yet,  I  share 
Dr.  Norfleet  s^o^inion  that  because  they  are  not  so  designated  or 
recognized  that  we  fall  Onder  that  global  classification  of  the  rural . 
poof  from  the  isolated,  disadvantaged  region.  Numerically,  across 
the  country,  this  would  piit  us  probably  as  the  largest  disadvan- 
taged minority  and  yet  to  coin  a  popular  .commercial  expression, 
"Where's  the  beef?" 

■  -    This  really  deeply  offends  my  sfense  of  justice  as  I  watch  these 
^  people,  these  rural  poor,  whether  they  be  Appalachian  or  Midwest- 
ern or  wherever,  labor  up  that  mountain  or  across  that  plain, 
^   Third,  I  am  an  irrevocable  advocate  of  sustaining  a  strong  pri- 
vate sector.  I  don't  fear  for  the  prestigious  among  us.  I  do  fear  for 
i-     the  small,  the  fragile,  the -remote  as  well  as  their  urban  counter- 
parts. Being  private  allows  us  the  •privgege  of  taking  initiatives, 

,  being  innovative  and  being  responsive.  The  Ios&  of  the  small,  pri- 

,  vate  institution  would  be  felt  deeply.  It  would  either  never  reap- 
pear or  if.  it  did  appear,  in  all  likelihood  it  would  become  a  carbon 
copy  of  a  public  institution,  and  I  think  that  the  diversity  that  the 
private  sector  Divides  higher  education  is  something  that  contrib- 

-.  utes  enormously  to  the  .quality  of  our  entire  system. 

r  am  not  going  to  try  to  cover  a  lot  of  material  that  I  know  will 
be  covered 'by  other  speakers  this  morning  but  I  would  like  to 
*  touch  on  a  few-  items  in  the  act  that  have  come  to  r^y  attention  as  I  ' 
have  read  through  it.  I  applaud  the  program  of  literacy  training 
.that  you  have  incorporated  und^r  part  B  of  title  I,  I. think  this  is 
an  extremely  imaginative  approach.  I  give  you  a  sense^of  the  im- 
portance of  that  in  the  context  of  eastern  Kentucky  where  only  15 
students  approximately  on  the  average  out  of  every  100  ninth  grad- 
ers go  beyond  high  school— only  16  percent  and  over  60  percent  of 

■  ■      ,.  i  •   "  ■• 
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all  tfnterillg  students  at  Pikeville  College  are  found  deficient  m  the 
basic  skills  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  computation  reEiuir- 
ing  remedial  assistance.  That's  pari  of  the  mission^of  out  institu- 
tion. But  when  60  percent  of  that  small  15  percent  require  reme^ 
ai  assistance  then  extrapolate  that 'set  of  statistics  to  the  socie.ty  of 
eastern  Kentucky  and  you  get  some  sense  of  the  monumental  prob- 
lem out  there  in  terras  of  literacy  training.  I  think  $hat  this  par- 
ticular section  of  title  I  is  very,  very  carefully  tljought  through  and 
has  a  potential  for  great  value  to  socie.ty.  , 

I  would  strongly  endorse  section  202  under  title  II  we  are  form- 
ing a  new  unit— library  unit— under  the  Office  of  Postsecondary 
Education.  I  think  that  the  notioii  of  trying  to  single  out  those  li- 
braries that  are  deficient -in  their  ability  to  serve  the  academic 
communities  is  very  well  thought  through  and  very  well  directed. 

I  would  question  thp  part  of  the  index  which  will  be  used  by  the 
secretary  as  he  .  determines  eligible  institutions.  I  believe  that  the  , 
Association  of  College  and  Re^arch  Libraries,  "is  a  good  source  for 
this  kind  of  an  IndeiTbuti  I  would  urge  that  when  that  set  of  indices 
is  deHved  that  attention  be  paid  to  qualitative;  ^collections  and  not 
just  quantitative.  ■  ^ 

Under  title  III,  I  would  ask  fon  clarification  of  part  C,  which 
deals  with  the  challenge  grant.  I  think  this  isia  very  important  pro- 
gram, but  from  a  lo^tical  standpoint  the  jSnvate  college  is  going 
to  have  a  little  bit  of  difficulty  dealing  with  that  as  I  interpret  it. 
My  .prepared  remarks  will  contain  some  questions.  1  simply  draw  , 
your  attention  to  it.  I  feel  li^re  needs  to  be  clarification  because  as 
a  small  qollege  president,  I  can  assure  you  that  fundraisingsis  not 
only  a  very  pivotal  part  of  our  responsibility,  but  in  addition  it  is  a 
very  fickle  process.  It  does  not  lend  itself  to  j^redietability  anjl  th'* 
process  of  cheiHenge  grants  needs  clarification  although  H  is  poten- 
tially a  very  valuable  component. 

.  With  regard  to  student  assistance,  I  will  leave  that  testimony  to 
my^coUei^ues  that  will  follow  who  will  speak  in  a  manner  that  I 
feel  is  compatible  with  my  own.  I  ^&m  concerned  with  bq^h  the 
notion  of  access  and  choice  and  I  am  concerned  that  the  possibility 
of  elevating  the  Pell  grant  so  rapidly  to  $3,000  might  very  well  in 
part  encourage  some  states  to  diminish  their  forms  of  financial  aid 
simply  because  of  the  increased  access  of  Federal  dollars.  I  think 
that  there  is  a  need  for  a  very  clc^  examination  of  that  whole 
process  as  it  might  impact  the  issue  of  the  choice  of  attending  an 
institution,  not  simply  access.  I  think  it  clearly  eleyates  acce^,  but 

r  am  not  sure  that  it  assists  the  question  of  choice.   

I  would  be  very,  very  much  in  support  of  your  position  with  re- 
gards to  the  TRIO  Program.  1  would  be  very  vigorously  oppcsed  to  • 
cutting  it  back,      '  '  ,     ,  . 

•  At  Pikeville  College,  we  are  small.  We  only  have '500  students. 
Uiit  the  TRIO^ograin  or  the  Special  Services  component  of  TRIO, 
which  is  based  at  Pikeville  College,  could  deal  with  50  percent  of 
our  student  body.  Fifty  percent  of  our  students  \(fOu\d  be  eligible. 
The  raonfey  is  not  there  to  do  that,  but  50  percent  of  our  students 
could  be  treated.  The  Upward  Bound  apd  Talent  Search  Programs 
have  been  enormous  and  I  was  so  pleased  with  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Elevens  because  this  is  one  of  the  most  marvelous  experiences 
that  you  caf  have  as  a  college  president  is  to  watch  somebody  come 
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in  as  a  sophomore  in  high  school,  go  through  that  ^Upward  Bound  ^ 
Program,  bridge—into  your  own  institution  it's  even  more  fun— but 
bridge  into  college  and  then  watch  them  niove  off/ 
,  The  president  of  our  student  government  came  -up  through 
Upward  Bound.  There  are  marvelous  vignettesi  This  is  a  tremen- 
dously valuable  program.  My  concern  is  that  it  'is  undeifunded  and 
when  I  see  the  students  at  our  institution  unable  to  get  access  to 
therresources  of 'Upward  Bound,  Talent  Search,  Special  Service.  I 
feel  that  they  are  being  deprived  of  a  very  valuable  and  essential 
opportunity. 

1  am  so  pleased.tp  see  the  rect^ition  given  under  titl^V  for  the 
Carl  D-  Perjiina  scholarshii^,  I  think  t&lt's  such  a  well-deserved 
recc^ition,  sir,  and  I  am  vetf  pleased  t;^t  it  is  there  and,  obvious- 
ly, heartily  endorse  it  because  I  think  that  it  v^rill  carry  forward  the 
philosophy /of  Mi:.  Perkins  as  he  has  moved  to.  increase  the  quality 
of  education.         ^  , 

The  one  thing  that  I  would  like  to  recommend  as  far  as  the  selec- ' 
tion  process  smkh  is  in  section  505,  subsection  (a),  which  talks 
about  the  individual  States  selecting  a  selection  process,  I  would 
like  to  be  sure  that  there  is  regional  distributioft  in  that  selection 
process -within  each*State  because  there  is  such  a  wide  variety  of 
the  standards  and  quality  of  public  school  systems  that  if  it  is  done 
with  a  centralized  control  anzJ  witkout  the  noUon  of  distribution 
within  region  wdth  that  State,  theftx  I  feel  some  region  wiljhin  a 
State  will  De  deprived  of  that  very  valuable  opportunity-        /  • 

Finally;  J  would  like  to  comment  onjtjtle  Xu,  I  sense  a  bit  of  re- 
.dundancy  in  title  XII,  which  is  institjitional  endowment  develops 
^ent,  with  part  C  of  title  III  I  am  not  sure  if  I  am  reading  it  cor- 
rectly. I  tried  very  hard  to  match  up  the  language  of  those  two  sec-' 
tions  and  I  have  a  sense  ^at  there  is  some  redundancy,  and  if* 
there  isnit,  then  I  think  there  needs  to  be  ^eater  clarification  in 
the  langin^e  as  to  exactly  what  the  intent  of  title  XII  is.  If  it  is  to 
help  institutions  that  are  similar  to  th<»e  that  would  be  eligftle 
under  title  m,  then  I  think  it  needs  to  be  specified.  If  it  is  to  deal 
with,  a  different  population  of  institutions,  then  I  think  that  fieeds 
to  be  clarified,  as  well. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  make  is  beyond  the  scope  of  testimo- 
ny. I  will  not  ^pend  mytch  time  pn  it,  but  I  would  like  to  r^om- 
mend— S'know  ihis  is  a  little  gratuitous  on  my  part— I  have  had 
the  pleasure  6f  seeing  this  recent  issue  of  the  report'  of  the  Presi- 
dent 8  Private  Sector  iBurvey  on  Cost  Control,  the  Grace  Commis- 
sion Refiprt  as  it  relates  to  this?  Department  of  Educatibri— iarid  I 
would  like  to  urge  that  this  committee,  this  suBcommittee  and  Con-  ' 
gressman  Perkins'  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  your 
Senate  counterpart  review  that  carefully.  I  have  tried  to  review  it.  . 
I  haven't  had  it  long  enougjr  to  read  it  in  total  detail.  When  the 
repoi^  says  that  in  3  years,  just  in  the  Department  of  Education, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  saving  almost  $3  billion  wiUiout  the  reduc- 
tion in  fip^ncial  aid,  or  in  services  to  the  academic  community,  or 
to  students,  then  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  serious  examination  and  I 
know  that  that  composite  of  36  task  force  reports  ii^  ^jretty  heavy- 
heavy  in  thought  and  heavy  in  weight.  ^ 

^ut  I  am  impressed  with  the  caliber  of  work  that  has  gone  imo  it 
ana  I  have  looked  at  this  an^  am  impressed  with  some  of  the  rec-  ^ 
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ommendations  that  they  ma^e  and  when  you  accent  the4act,'  a»  I 
am  sure  you  do,  that  industry  did  this  at  their  own  expense  and 
they  are  the  people  who  are  at  the  front  edge  of  the  science  of 
'  management,  of  technology,  and  of  cc^t  effectiveness,  it  seems  to 
me  that  their  effort  warrants  very  careful  scrutiny. 

^ank  you  so  muchMt's  been  a  privilege  to  be  here  and  testify 
before  you  this*  morning.  ^ 
Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very^much,  Dr,  Hall. 
We  have  had  a  distinguished  witness  to  come  in,  and  she  has  an- 
other appointment.  That  is  Mrs-  Alice  McDonald,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  from  the  CSommonweal^h  of  Kentucky.  We  are 
ijjeiig;hted  to  welcome  yoU  Here,  Mrs.  McDonald,  today.  She  was 
undble  to  be  here  when  we  hadihe  adult  education  testimony,  and 
she'  is  here  today  to  testify  on  adult  education  and  other  related 
matte^.  We  will  complete  her  testimony,  interrogate  her  and  then 
.  we  wm  get  right  back  «>  the  panel  Just  all  of  you  stay  around. 
Go  right  ahead,  Mrs.  McDonald.  We  are  deiighfted  to  welcome 
you  here  today.  "  •  ^ 

^  [Preijared  statement  of  Alice;  McDonald  follows:] 

PRK^ARKD  StATJCMKNT  OF  AUCK  McDONAUJ,  DKPtlTY  SuPKRiNTSNOKNT  OF  EUUCATION, 
KJCNTOCKY  DKPAKTMfNT  OF  EdUCATJON  y  ^ 

Mr.  Perkins,  Chairman  Simon,  and  members  of.  the  subcoiamittee,  J  appreciate 
4he  dpportuuity  to  pressent  t^atimoBy  regardiiig  adult  education.  First  of  all  I  want^ 
you  to  know  that  I  supjjprt  what  you  have  done  foi  tis  and  what  you  are  now  trying 
to  do  for  the  undereducat«d  adtilte  of  this  a)untty  through  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Adult  Education  Act.  I  am  deeply  cxjnimitted  to  Che  cause  of  adult  education  aijd 
intend  my  remarks  today  to  focus  on  some  posi^ve  suggestions  about  key  element* 
'  of  the  proposed  changesjn  the  act. 

I  want  to  address  my  remarks  today  to juJult  literacy  and,  specifically,  to  a  pie<* 
of  legislation  that  deals  exclusively  with  male  academic  and  life  skills  for  adult*—, 
the  Adult  Education  Actt  I  would  also  like  to  comment  on  a  portion  of  a  bill  (HJR. 
5240)  concerning  higher  educatioji  that  relates  to  adult  literacy  and  using  college 
workHstudy  students  to  extend  services  offered  to  illiterate  adults. 

With  49  percent  of  Kentucky's  adults  a^e  25  and  over  not  having  a  high  school 
diplohia  and  of  our  adults  in  this  age  bracket  hstving  completed  only  8  years  of 
school,  I  am  very  aware  of  the^alue  of  aduKe3Sication  for  Kentucky's  citizens. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  permits  the  Ifentuclq^  Department  of  Education  to  ad- 
dress this  need  thrsugh  offering  adult  basic  education  opportuniti^  in  110  coi^ies. 
These  programs>«fferate  through  four  typeis^of  instructional  services  for  our  sparsely 
populated  rural  couWi^  as  well  as  our  densely  popula^  urban  areas. 

The  newesf  component  in  our  delivery  system  us«fi  volunteers  to  tutor  illiterate 
adults  individually  with  a  minimum  increase  in  funds.  The  program  is  based  on  the 
Jefferson' County  adulti  reading  pn^ram  developed  through  funds  from  the  Adult 
Educi^tion  Act,  section  310.  This  prt^am  received  funds  through  the  Kentucky  De- 
partment of  Education  and  was  named  an  exemplary  program  in  education  by  the 
joint  dissemination  and  review  panel.  We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram received  funds  for  national  dissemination  and  has  been  implemented  within 
the  past  year  in  over  250  counties  and  school  districts  throughout  tne  country. 

So  in  Kentucky,  we  have  a  severe  need  for  .basic  skill  instruction  for  adult4^  and 
we  have  developed  high  qi^aiity,  successful  programs  to  address  those  needs.  These 
programs  have  not  only  succeeded  in  Kentucky  Uit  have  been  reci^iized  a^  exem- 
plary by  others  in  the  country.  >  /.  j  • 
.  The  issues  we^caimot  combat,  despite  our  succes^u  ^  the  decrease  in  fundmg  m 
actual  dollars  which  have  occurred  and  the  spiralin^^nnation  rate  which  has  result- 
ed in  the  reduction  in  funds  for  our  programs.  Th^  forc^  have  worked  together  to 
actuallv  make  it  impossible  to  serve  fls  many  students  during  last  fiscal  year  as  we 
were  able  to  serve  in  fiscal/year  1979  when  pr^ram  funds  experienced  their  last 
substantial  increase.                                    i        •  . 

The  need  for  adult  education  services  has  never  been  more  critical  as  we  are 
trying  to  combat  illiteracy  and  retrain  our  adults  for  new  vocational  training.  We 
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jmuAl-  work  to  enable  them  to  become  employed  ami  be  removed  from  public  aasist- 
aSace  rolls.  -  , 

1  would  urge  you.  Coligressni^  Perkins/ to  reconsider  the  $106  million  authoriza- 
tion level  and  raise  it  to  a  more  realistic  level  of  $140  million.  Adult  cdySation  ccHild  ' 
better  serve  tjfie  '*lea«t  educated  and  moet  in  need"  in  dux  (wuntry,  and  Kentuci^  in 
particular  with  this  increase.  ■  ^  ^ 

The  adult.education  program  in  Kentucky  is  co«t  effective  because  i!  jserv^  23.000 
adults  at  a.  cost  per  adult  of  $S8.  Cost  breakdowns  show  that  this  economic  invest- 
ment more  than  pays  for  itself  in  public  assistance  savings  and  employinent  related 
income.  Even  though  we  can  not  say  th^  is  an  exact  cause  and  effect  relationship 
between  adult  educatioa  instruction  and  economic  improvement,  lugh  correlation- 
exists.1  .  / 

^  ,  In  Kentucky  last  y^ear  a  significant  percentage  of  our  unemployed  students 
became  employed,  and  many  of  our  students  rec^^iving  public  assistance  were  re- 
moved from  public  assistance  rolls.  These  figures  i^ultod  in  an  annual  rate  of 
return  of  10^  percent 

^Estimated  dollars  saved  or  returned: 

Public  assistajtxce  savings  ^  $769,284 

All  taxes  on  new  income  (ki  minimum  wage)  ,  :   $1,468,856 

All  taxes  on  increased  income  (AveAge  lOc  hour)   $15,516 

^  '    ,  %   

.  V  '    .   Total  saved  a  ^   $2,253,656 

Dollars  invested:  Federal  and  State  ;   $2,044,769 

;]Nfew  return  for  taxpayers  :  ;   $20^,887' 

Annual  rate  of  return  (percent)  ,  1   10.2 

The.  Kentucky  Department  of  Education  has  a  carefully  devised  data  coUectidn 
.  system.  1^  system  nas  resulted  in  this  kind  of  information  which  vividly  demon- 
strates the  impact  of  adult  education  in  Kentucky.,  I  would"  support  clarifying  the 
^  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  raqu^t  information  from  States  about  adult  jeducatibn 
students,  programs,  expenditure  and  goals  as  suggested  in  the  proposed  li^^rislation. 
The  detailed  information  compiled  on  Kentucky  ,  adult  education  stiidents  and  pro- 
grams allows  us  to  demonstrate  the  tremendous  impact  of  adult  education  on  Ken- 
^  tucTcy's  economic,  social  and  educational  climate.  This  data  ^Collection  has  also 
helpe^  us  to  evaluate  pur  programs  and  to  refme  our  instruction  arid  delivexf 
terns,  ^nd  I  endorse  this  system.  ^  y\ 

»    In  addition,  I  would  strongly  recommend  that  the  infprmation  be  studied  fbr  ks 
appropriatencas  and  usefulness.  I  would  sugg^t  that  the  Secretary  select  a  Nafionlil 
Task  Force  of  Adult  Educators  to  make  recommendation^  about  the  information  and^ 
the  instrument  itself  '  »  *  ^  - 

♦ 

"  aitijunum  xxpENorrowcs 

•  ^*  ,  ^ 

I  support  the  proposed  bill  to  delete  the  current  requirements  that  States  use  at 
least  10  j>ercent  of  their  grants  for  teacher*  training  and  demonstration  projects. 
This  deletion  would  give  Kentucky  more  flexibility  in  its  expenditure  of  funds  and 
enable  us  to  make  decisions  based  on  our  iieeds. 
*  Nevertheless.  I  still  see  the  value  of  these  ^activities  in  Kentucky  because  we  have 
fully  utilized  the  ten  percent  to  provide  staff  training  and  to  support  the  develops 
ment  of  a  model  program  for  the  Nation  in  adult  literacy.  I  do  support  authorizing 
these  activities  but  not  mandating  them. 

On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  supjport  the  removal  of  the  20  percent,  ma^mum*  ex- 
t  penditure  for  programs  serving  institutionalized  adults.  I  feel  we  need  this  Ceiling  to 
maintain  accountability  to  all  citiaens  of  Kentucky  who  are  in  need  of  baaic  skills. 
The  intent  of  the  ^ct  is  to  help  those  individuals  who  are  n^ost  in  need  and  for 
whom  no  other  resources  are  available. 

MATCHING  ANO  MAJKTKKANC®  OF  RTFORT 

The  proposal  to^  eliminate  matching  and  maintenance  of  effort  requirements  for 
States  could  have"  a  detrimental  effect  on  service  offered  to  adults  in  Kentucky.  . 
The  existing  ten  percent  matching  requirement  ensures  that  ei^n  in  the  most  de- 
pressed budgets,  State  money  is  allocated  for  adult  basic  education.  I  support  in- 
creasing the  State  .match  wWle  acknowledging  that  budget  constraints  in  Static  like 
Kentucky  may  prohibit  a  cVnsistentlv  increased  muatcn  e^h  year.  I  support  the 
maintenance  of  effort  mandated  for  tne  States  but  suggest  that  the  interpretation 
J  be  examined.  We  are  unrealistic  to  expect  Stat^  to  report  £dl  money  if  they  are 
expected  to  maintain  this  dollar  amount  in  the  face  of  budget  uncertainties,  . 
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I. 

Requiring  matching  monies  and  revising  the  mandate  of  the  maintenance  of 
effort  idk  funding  would  help  adult  education  in  Kentucky  and  be  more  realu^ 
with  the  prospect  of  r^trictive  state  budget*.  * 

STATl  AnMINlSTEA'^ON 

The  pending  I^^lation  to  delete  the  5  percent  limitation  on  State  administration 
may  cause  some  prdWems  in  Kentucky,  and  I  would  hesitate  to'  support  it  Histiri^ 
cally,  adult  education  has  been  a  program  of  direct  service;  and  with  the  currtnt 
cap  on  administrative  costs.  Congress  has  ensured  that  serving  undereducaied 
adult«  is  its  top  priority.  Since  the  cap  ensure 'low  adnixinistrative  coeta,  mandating  a 
raise  to  possibly  6  to  8  percent  would  he  an  effective  compromise. 

The  proposed  portion  of  the  bill  allowing  the  Secretary  to  set  aside  up  to  5  percent 
of  the  appropriation  for  national  programs  is  certainly  deeinible/and  I  would  sup- 
port it  with  limitations.' Our  adult  education  appropriation  is  lean  conaidering  the 
monumental  t^k,  and- 1  would  have  to  discourage  any  effort  to  furthei^  reduce  this 
appropriation.  At  any  rate,  I  would  support  a  percentum  for  fcational  programs  if 
the  appropriation  were  at  leakt  $125  million  befbre^that  percentum  were  ll^t  aside. 
In  Kentucky,  we  have  a  big  jd?  to  do  in  adult  education.  We  have  developed  qual- 
'  ity  program*  of  instniction  that  work,  and  we  have  developed  deliveiy  systems  that 
.  are  efficient.  We  have  expanded  our  resources  through  other  source  of  revent^a  and 
through  fully  utilizing  volunteers.  We^have  stretched  our  resources  to  the  breakings, 
point  and  can  not  afford^the  luxxiry  of  5  percent  if  it  meafis  logger  waiting  lista  and  ' 
reduction  of  services^  ' 

FiUVAt*  F0«  OaOANiXATItMiS 

1  am  concerned  about  the  proposed  provision  to  aUow  for  profit  orig^miaations  to 
carry  out  programs  under  this  act.  When  we  have  such  limited  reeources-and  we 
already  have  established  delivery  systems  which  are  working,  I  question  the  feasibil- 
ity of  encouraging  ^organizations  with  no  proven,  track  record  in  adiilt  education 
basic  skills  instruction  to  operate  programs.  A  model  prpgmn  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  this  approach  may  be  a  legitimate  expenditure  under  the  national  institute  for 
education  tSlR]  literacy  initiative  funds-  or  the  Secretary's  discretionary  monies. 
This  model  may  ^tablish  the  proven  ^validity  of  such  an  ^approach  and  would  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  recommendations  about  programs  administered  bj  the  private 
sector.  "  ^ 

HIGHXE  roUCAtlON  UmACY  WOJUC  OTUUY  STUCKNTS 

'  The  Adult  Education  Act  provides  the  i^or  legislation  for  servit^  in  adult  basic 
education  programs  and  tax^^ets  its  efforts  toward  adults  in  need  of  literacy  skills. 
Adult  education  programs  have  been  fortimate  to  have  a  special  emphasis  placed  on 
their  programs  by  maident  Reagan's  and  Secretary  Bell  s  adult  literacy  initiative 
that  was  announced  in  September  of  this  year.  One  aspect  of  the  initiative  is  the 
development  of  college  work-study  programa  in- adult  literacy  unde^  the  Federal  cd- 
lege  work-fitudv  program. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  part  B  of  the  proposed  H.R  5240  as  it  relates  to  adult 
education  literacy  initiatives  in  Kentucky.  We  have  vast  experience  in.  using  yolun-. 
teers  for  literacy  instruction  and  support  services  for  literacy  prc^prams.  In  addition, 
our  national  diffusion  neWork  [NDnJ  gmnt  has  resulted  in  our  providing  training 
for  one  of  the  18  current  demonstration  sit»  in  Houston,  Texas, 

Fii^t,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  support  the  effort  to  utilia^e  college  worknstudy 
\  students  to  help  in  the  literacy  effort  In  Kentucky,  we  have  used  volunteers  in  our 
adult  basic  eiiucation  literacy  pn^pram  fbr  the  past  five  years.  Our  succ^  in  devel- 
oping a  model  has  enabled  us  to  replicate  it  in  seven  other  Stat«i  and  in  over  200 
other  counties  or  sc^iooi  districta.  The  model  for  trainii^  vohinteersr  developed  by 
the  Kentucky  Department  of  Education  has  been  used  to  train  over  2,000  volunteers 
just  in  the  past  year.  Thewe  volunteers  were  able  to  teach  arf  estimated  8,000  adults 
to  read  as  a  r^ott  of  the  training. 

We  are  currently  using^coll^e  w6rk-«tu3y  studenta  at  Mimray  State  University  tow 
aid  in  our  adult  literacy  effortiu  We  see  great  potential  for  their  service  in  the  fight 
against  illiteracy  in  Kentucky  and  thrfiugjiout  the  country.  I  would  support  and  en- 
courage increasmg  funding  fpr  use  by  colleges  for  worft-«tudy  students  assigned  to 
adultlite'racy  programa.  ^  . 
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Because  of  our  experience  in  the  college  work^udjUiiteracy  prograra  in  Houston 
and  our  experiencas  with  volunteer 'training  and  manageraenL  I  would  like  to  rec^ 
ommend  maximiiing  the  impact  of  this  initia^ve  on  adult  literacy  fay: 

(1)  Encouraging  collies  stpA  universities  to  work  with  existing  literacy  programs 
to  support  and  extend  the  services  of  adult  basic  educati6n  prc^rams  and/or  lo^al 
literacy  councils  which  have  expertise  in  voJUnteer  trailing,  program  management, 
and  adult  literacy  instruction,  /    »  * 

(2)  JProviding  resources  in  tb^  colI<^©'wcrk-«tudy  program  for  materials,  training, 
management  and  transportation  to  supplement  the  students*  stipend  or  providing 
additional  resources  to  the  existing  adult  basic  education  program*  Paying  stu- 
dents stipend  do«i  not  deliver  literacy  service,  and  cooperative  efforts  may  have  to  , 
be  mandated  to  maximize  r«wurces  and  offer  the  b«5t  quality  and' service  to  illiter-^ 
ate  adults. 

(3)  Using  college  work-study  students  in  a  variety  of  roles  to  support  literacy  pro- 
grams—not just  as  tutors,  Administi^tive  duties,  recnntment  efforts,  public  rela- 
tions and  volunteer  management  duties  have  proven  to  be  viable  rol^  for  volun- 
teers working  in  adult  literacy  programs. 

Studehts  who  do  work  as  tutors  should  be  under  immediate  supervision  of  experi- 
enced adult  educators  or  liteHKy  coordinators.  The  recommended  model  would  ^ow 
college  work^tudy  students  to  function  more  as  teacher  aides  in  existing  literacy  % 
programs.  This  method  would  encourage  one^xi-one  tutoring  and  provide  the  secure 
ty  of  a  group  as  well  as  the  resources  of  a  trained  staff  ijeison. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  providing  a  high  quality  program  for  the  adults  of 
Kentucky  and  fe^l  that  the  efforta  outlined  in  this  propo«?d  legislation  will  .enable 
us  to  do  that  more  effectively.  '  •    .     ,  *  ^ 

I  appreciate  your  efforts  for  adult  education.  Your  continued  support  allows  us  to 
provide  learning  opportunities  to  those  adults  in  Kentucky  who  have  an  impossible 
task  of  coping  with  life  because' of  their  lack  of  basic  education  skills.  We  serve  a 
population  in  which  9  out  of  10  of  our  enrolleee  have  the  potential  for  20  or  more  * 
employable  years.  The  Adult  Education  Act  enables  us  to  make  those  yeat«  fulfill-  ^ 
ing  in  terms  of  economic  and,  more  importantly,  in  term*  of  the  satisfaction  of  ^ 
reaching  human  potential.  ' 

I  encourage  and  appreciate  the  emphasis  being  placid  on  adult  literacy  and  am  ^ 
particularlv  excited  abourthe^wources  that  could  be  provided  for  adult  edixcafion 
through  college  work-study  programs.  .       r  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  ALICE  McDONALD,  DEPUTY  SUPERIOTENDENT 
OF  EDUCATION,  KENTUCKY  DEPAimiENT  OP  EDUCATION 

Mm  McDonald.  Thank  yoii  very  much^  Thank  you,  Congress- 
man  Perkins.  I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  I  ain  sorry  that  I  could 
not  be  here  at  the  appropriate  time  but  it  was  the  last  week  of  the 
legislature  and  everyone  knows  what  goes  on  the  last  week  of  the  * 
legislature  in  Kentucky  and  I  needed  to  be  at  home.  I  am  a  little 
concerned  that  you  are  going  to  interrogate  me  at  the  end  so  I  will 
try  to  say  everything  right  the  first  time  around.  [laughter.] 

I  am  happy  to  be  here  and  do  want  to  talk  on  several  subject^. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Chairman  Simon,  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
^  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  pr^nt  testimony  i-^arding  adult 
education.  It's  a  subject  very  dear  to  my  heart.  As  deputy  superixi- 
tendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Kentucky,  I  put  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  on  adult  education  and  we  moved  ahead  in 
Kentucky  in  many  areas.  ' 

*First  of  all,  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  support  what  you  have 
'  done  for  us  and  what  you  are  now  trying  to  do  for  the  underaiucat*  ^ 
ed  adults  of  this  country  through  the  reauthorization  of  the  Adult 
Education  Act*  I  am  deeply  committed  to  the  cause  of  adult  educa- 
tion ^anc|  intend  in  my  remarks  today  to  focus  on  some  positive  sug-, 
gestions  about  key  elements  of  the  propoeed  changes  in  the  act 

I  want  to  address  pay  remarks  today  to  adult  litej'acy  and,  specifi- 
cally, to  a  piece  of  legislation  that  deals  exclusiv^y  with  ba^ic  aca- 

^       .     :  1268  , 
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demic  and  life  skills  for  adults— the  Adult  Education  Act.  I  would 
alstylike  to  comment  on  a  ix)rtion  of  a  bill,  H.R.  5240  concerning 
higher  education  ,that  relates  to  adult  literacy  and  using  college 
work-study  students  to  extend  services  offered  to  illiterate  adults. 

With  49  percent;  of  Kentucky's  adults,  aged  25  and  over  not 
having  a  high  schlxjl  diploma  and  one-third  of  adults:  in  this  age 
bracket  having  completed  only  8  years  of  school,  I  am.  very  aware 
of  the  value  of  adult  education  for  Kentucky's  citi2«n|.  The  Adult 
Education  Act  permits  the  Kentucky  Department  of  EkJucation  to 
address  this  iifeed  through  offering  adult  basic  education  opportuni- 
ties in  110  of  our  counties.  These  programs  operate  through  four 
types  of  instructional  services  for  our  sparsely  populated  rural 
counties  as  well  as  our  densely  populated  urban  areas.  The  newest 
"component,  which  we  are  very  proud  of  in.  our  delivery  system, 
uses  volunteers  to  tutor  illiterate  adults  individually  with  i  mini- 
mum increase  in  /unds.  The  prog^m  is  based  on  the  Jefferson 
.County  Adult  Reding  Program  developed  through  funds  from  the 
Adult  Education  Act,  section  310.  «ii        ..  . 

The  •program  received  funds  through  the.  Kentucky  Department 
of  Education  while  I  was  denuty  and  later  was  named  an  exempla- 
ry program  in  education  by  the  Joint  Dissemination  and  Review 
Panel.. We  are  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  this  program  req|lved 
funds  for  national  dissemination  and  has  been  implemented  within 
the  past  year  in  over  250  counties  and  school  districta  throughout 

the  country.  .    ,  .„  .        ■  -  -  e 

In  Kentucky,  we  have  a  severe  need  for  basic  skill  mstruction  tor 
adults  and  we  have  developed  high,  quality,  successful  programs 
like  the  one  I  mentioned  to  address  those  needs.  These  programs 
have  not  only  succeeded  in  Kentucky,  but  have  been  recognized  na- 
tionwde  and  have  succeeded  in  other  places  in  the  Nation.  . 

The 'issue  in  Kentucky  and  I  am  sure  everywhere,  else  that  we 
cannot  combat  despite  our  success  with  individual  prc^ams  are 
the  decreases  in  funding  in  actual  dollars  which  have  occurred  and 
the  s^iraling  inflation  rate  which  has  resulted  in  the  reduction  in 
funds  for  our  programs.  These  fprces  have  worked  together  to  4ctu- 
ally  make  it  impossible  to  serve  as  many  students  during  last  fiscal 
year  as  we  were  Able  to  serve  in  fiscal  year  19T9  when  program 
funds  experienced  their  last  substantial  increase. 

The  need  for  adult  education^services  has  never  been  more  criti- 
cal as  we  are  trying  to  combat  illiteracy  and  retrain  our  adults  for 
new  vocational  training.  We  must  work  to  enable  them  to  become 
employed  and  be  removed  from  public  assistance  rolls.  I  would  ujge 
you,  Congressman  Perkins  and  Chairman  Simon,  to  recsonsider  a 
$105  million  authorization  level  ^d  raise  it  to  a  more  realistic 
level  of  $140  millipn.  Adult  education  could  better  serve  the  least 
educated  and  most  in  need  in  our  coimtry,  in  Kentucky,  in  partacu- 
lar,  witTi  this  increase.  -, 
,  The  Adult  Education  Program  in  Kentucky  is  cost  effective,  and 
I  have  heai^d  someone  say  it  already  this  morning,  because  it  serves 
28,000  adults  at  a  cost  per  adult  of  $88.  Cost  breakdowns  show  that 
this  economic  investment  more  than,  pays  for  itself  in  piiblic  assist- 
ance savings  and  employment-related  income.       •  ' 

Even  though  we  cannot  say  there  is  an  exact  cause  and  effect  re- 
lationship between  adult  education  instructibn  ^d  economic  im- 
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provement,  high  correlation,  exists.  In  Kentucky  last  year,  a  signifi- 
cant percentage  of  our  unemployed  students  became  employed  and 
many  of  our  students  receiving  public  assistance  were  removed 
ftpom  public  assistance  rolls.  These  figure^  resulted  in  an  annual 
rate  of  return  of  10.2  percent. 

I  would  like  to  specifically  address  some  elements  of  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Adult  Education  Act  and  some  concerns  I  have, 
In  general,  we  endorse  this  piece  of  legislation,  but  I  would  like  to 
express  some  expenditures.  I  support  the  proposed  bill  to  delete  the 
current  requirement  that  States  use  at  least  10  percent  of  their 
grant  for  teacher  training  and  demonstration  projects.  This  dele- 
tion would  give  Kentucky  more  flexibility  in  its  expenditure  funds 
and  enable  us  to  make  decisions  based  on  our  needs.  -      ^  » 

Nevertheless,  I  still  ^  the  value  of  these  activities  in  Kentucky 
because  we  have' fully  utHized  the  10  percent  to  provide  staff  train- 
ing and  to  support  the  development  of  a  model  program  for  the 
Nation  in  adult  literacy.  I  do  support  authorizing  these  activities" 
but  npt  mandating  them.  ' 

On  the  contrary,  I  do  not  support  the  removal  of  the  20  percent 
maximum  expenditure  for  programs  serving  institutionalized 
adults.  I  feel  we  need  this  ceiling  to  maintain  accountability  to  all 
citizens  of  Kentucky  who  are*  in  need  of  basic  skills.  The  intent  of 
the  act  is  to  help  these  individuals  who  are  most  in  need  and; for 
whom  no  other  resources  are  available.  ' 

Matching  and  maintenance  of  effort.  The  proposal  to  eliminate 
matching  and  yiaintenance  of  effort  requirements  for  States  could 
haxe  a  detrim.ental  effect  on  services  offered  to  adults  in  Kentucky. 
The  existing  10  percent  matching  requirement  ensures  that  even  in 
the  most  depressed  "budgets,  State  money  "is  allocated  Tor  adult 
basic  education.  I  support  increasing  the  State  match  tvhile  ac-. 
knowledging  that  budget  constraints  in  States  like  Kentucky  may' 
prohibit  a  consistently  increased  match  each  year. 

I  support  the  maintenance  of  effojt  mandated  for  the  States,  but 
suggest  that  the  interpretation  be  examined.  We  are  unrealistic  to 
expect  States  to  report/ all  money  if  they  are  expected  to  maintain  ' 
this  dollar  amount  in  the  face  of  budget  uncertainties^  Requiring 
(matching  money  and  revising  the  mandate'  of  the  maintenance  of 
effort  for  funding  would  be  help  adult  education  in  Kentucky  and 
be  more  realistic  with  the  prospect  of  restrictive -State  budgets. 

Stat«  administration.  The  ^nding  legislation  to  delete  the  5-peT- 
cent  limitation  on  State  administration  may  cause  some  problems 
in  Kentucky  and  I  would  hesitate  to  support  it  Historically,  adult 
education  has  been  a  program  of  direct  service  and  with  the  cur- 
rent cap  on  administrative  costs,  GSngress  has  ensured  that  serving 
undereducated  adults  is  its  top  priority.  Since  tha  cap  ensures  low 
administrative  cost,  mandating  a  liaise  to  possibly  6  to- 8  percent 
would  an  effective  compromise. 

National  programs.  The  proposed  portiofi  of  the  bill  allowing  the  ' 
Secretary  to  set  aside  up  to  5  percent  of  the  appropriation  for  na- 
tional programs' is  certainly  desirable  and  I  would  support  it  with 
limitations.  Adult  education  appropriation  is  lean  considering  the 
monumental  task,  and  I  would  have  to  discourage  an^  effort  to  furr 
ther  reduce  this  appropriiation.  At  any  rate,  I  would  support  a  per- 
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centum  for  national  programs  if  the  appropriation  were  at  least 
$125  million  before  the  percentum  were  se^  aside. 

In-  Kentucky  we  have  a  big  job  to  do  in  adult  education.  We  have , 
develpped  quality  pr(^ams  of  instruction  that  work,  and  we  have 
developed  delivery  systerfis  that -are  efficient.  We  have  expanded 
our  resources  throiigh  other  sourii^s  of  revenue  and  through  fuUy 

.    utilizing  volunteers.  We  have  stretched  our  resources  to  the  break- 
ing point  and  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  five  i)ercent  if  it  ijieans ' 
f  longer  waiting  lists  and  redifction  of  services. 

Private  for-profit  organizations.  I  am  concerned  about  the  pro- 
posed provision  to  allow  for-proilt  organizations  to  carry  out  pro- 

^ '  grams  under  this  act.  When  we- have  such  limited  resources,  and 
w€<already  have  established  delivery  systems  Which  are  working,  I ' 
question  the  feasibility,  of  encouraging  oi^anizations  with  no 
proven  tracl<  record  in  adult  education  basic  skills  instruction  to 
Ope/ate'  programs.  A  model  jjrograJn  to  test  the  feasibihty  of  this 
apjproaeh  may  be  a  legitimate  expenditure  under  th^  National  In- 
stitute-^or  Ekluca'tion  [NIE],  or  th^  Secretary's  discretionary 
moneys. 

This  model  may  ^tablish  the  proven  validity  of  such  an  ap- 
proach and  would  provide  a  basis  for  recommendations  about  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  private  sector.  ,    '  ' 

I  would  now  like  to  turn  my  remarks  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act.  House  bill  5240— higher  education  literacy  work-study  stu- 
denle  in  particular.  The  Adult  Education  Act  provides' the  niajor 
legislation  for  services -in  adult  basic  education, programs  and  tar- 
gets its  efforts  toward  adults  in  need  of  literacy  ^Is.  Adult  educa- 
tion programs  have  been  fortunate  to  have  a  special  eniphasis, 
placed  on  their  programs  by  President  Reagan  in  Secretary  Bell's 
'     litet-Scy  initiative  that  was  announced  in  September  of  this  year. 

Dne  aspect  of  the  literacy  initiative  is  the  development  of  the 
College  Work-Study  Programs  in  adult  literacy  under  the  Federal 
College  Work-Si|ady  Program.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  part  B  of 
the  proposed  House  bill  5240  as  it  relate  to  advdt  education  liter- 
acy initiatives  in  Kentucky. , 

We  have  vast  experience,  in  using  voiunfeers  for  literacy  instruc- 
-  tion  and  support  services  for  literacy  programs.  In  addition,  our  na- 
tional diffusion  wdtwork  grant  ha*  resulted  in  our  providing  tfdn- 
ing  for  1  of  the  18  current  demonstration  sites  in  Houston,  TX. 
First,  I  svould  like  to  say  that  I  support  the  effort  to  utilize  college 
,  work-study  students  to  help  in.  the  literacy  effort,  In  Kentucky  we 
have  used  volunteers  in  our  Adult  Basic  Education  Literacy  Pro- 
gram for  the  past  5,  years.  Our  succe^  in  developing  a  model  has 
*  enabled  us  to  replicate  it  in  7  other  States  and  in  over  200  other 
counties  or  school  districts.  - 

The  model  for  training  volunteers  developed  by  the  Kentucky 
Department  of  Ekiucation  has  been  used  to  train  over  2,000  volun- 
teers just  in  the  past  year.  These  volunteers  were  able  to  teach  an 
estimiited  8,000  adults  to  read  as  a  result  of  the  training.  We  are 
currently  using  College  work-study  students  at  Murray  State  Uni- 
versity to  aid  in  our  adult  literacy  effort.  We  see  great  potential  for 
'  their  service  in  the  fight  against  illiteracy  in  Kentucky  and 
throughout,  the  country.  1  would  support  and  encourage  increased 
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funding;  ffcr  use  by  colleges  for  work-study  students  assigned  to 
adult  literacy  programs. 

Because  of  our  experience  in  the  college  work-study  literacy  in 
(Houston  and  our  experiences  with  volunteer  training  and  manage- 
ment, I  -would  like  to  recommend  maximizing  the  impact  of  this 
initiative  on  adult  literacy  by,  first,  encouraging  colleges  and  uni- 
versities tp  work  with  existing  literacy  prc^ams  to  support  and 
extend  the  services  of  adult  basic  education  programs  and  all  local 
literacy  councils  which  have  expertise  in  volimteer  training,  pro- 
gram  management,  and  adult  literacy  instru'ction. 

Two,  providing  resources  in  the  College  Work-StudjJ  Program  for 
naatenals,  training,  management,  and  transportation  to  supple- 
ment the  student's  stipend  or  providing  additional  resources  to  the 
.  existing  adult  basic  education  programs..  Paying  students'  stipends 
does  not  deliver  literacy  services  and  cooperative  efforts  may  have 
to  be  mandated  to  maximize  resources  and  offer  the  best  quality  > 
services  to  illiterate  adults. 

Three,  using  college  work-study  students  in  a-^ariety  of  roles  to 
support  literacy  programs,  not  just  as  tutors. .  Administrative 
duties,  recruitment  efforts,  public  relations  and  volunteer  managed  - 
ment  duties  have  proven'  to  be  viable  roles  for  volunteers  working 
in  adult  literacy  progran^,  ,      '  .• 

Students  who  do  not  work  as  tutors  should  be  under  immediate 
sirpervision  of  experienced  adult  educators  or  literacy  coordinators. 
The  recommended  model  would  allow  collie  work-study  students 
"to  function  more  as  teacher  aids  in  existing  literacy  pr<^ams.  This 
method  would  f  ncourage  one-on*one  tutorihg  and  provide  the  secu- V 
ritar  of  a  group,  as  well  as  the  reaourcfes  of  d4rained  staff  person.  ^ 

I  am  deeply  concerned  about  providing  -a  high  quality  ptogram 
for  the  adults  Of  Kentucky  and  feeLthat  the  efforts -outlined  ih  this 
proposed  legislation  will  enable  us  to'do  that  more  effectively, 

I  appreciate  all  of  your  efforts'  for  adult  education.  Your  'contin- 
ued support  for  adult  education  allows  us  to  provide  learning  op- 
portunities those  adults  in  Kentucky  who  have  an  impossible 
task  of  coping  with  life  because  of  their  lack  of  b^ic  educational 
skills.  We  serve  a  population  which  9  put  of  10  of  our  enrollees 
have  the  potential  for  20  or  more  employable  years.  The  Adult 
Education  Act  enables  us  to  make  those  years  fulfilling  in  terms  of 
economics  and,  more  importantly,  in  terms  of  the  satisfaction  of 
reaching  human  potential.  * 

I  encourage  and  appreciate  the  emphasis  being  placed  on  adult 
literacy  and  am  partictilarl/  excited  about  the  resources  that  could 
^     be  provided  for  adult  education  through  college  woyk-study  pro-  • 
grams.  « 

I  thank  you  again  for  having  me  here  and  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer/eny  questions  that  you  may-  have. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Let  me  thank  you  very  much  ah  excellent  • 
testimony.  First,  let  me  ask  you  if  you  have' any  idea  of  the  need 
for  adult' basic  education  that  we  are  presently  meeting  in  Ken- 
tucky and  \4hether  of  not  we  could  meet  th^t  need  but  for  the  Fed- 
eral funds  today? 

Mrs,  McDonald.  I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Sharon  Dawl- 
ing  who  is  the  director  of  adult  education  for  the  State  Deimrtment 
of  Education  who  will  be  answering  questions  with  me.  But  there  is 
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no 'doubt  in  my  mind  that  without  Federal  funds  we  could  not  meet 
that  need.  In  fact,  in  Kentucky,  ^e  probably  would  not  have  a  pro- 
gram at  ail  and  perha^  Sharon  woiSd  like  ta  address  that. 

Ms.  Dawung.  We,  of  course,  as  you  well  know,  have  the  biggest 
need  for  education  for  our  adults  in  Kentucky  

Chairman  pKEiaKS.  Speak  out  a  little  louder  thfere. 

Ms-  Dawung.  We  have  the  high^t  percentage  of  non-high-^hool  * 
graduates  of  oxir  adults  aged  25  years  of  age  and  olde?.  We  ai-e  now 
reaching  a  little  over  2  percent  of  our  tai^et  population  in  Ken-  ^ 
tucky.  There  is  a  direct  correlation  between  our  funding  level  and 
the  number  of  adults  served  in  Kentuck^J^:^|^9,  we  Were  able  to 
serve  mo^e  studente  than  we  wer6  aW%i?^^^fc  last  ye^  becaiise 
^  inflation  and  the  fact  Uiat  our  hndgeimS^^fm^  propor- 
tion to  the  inflation  rate.  ^  ^^^^i^f^^x. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Now,  let  me  "ask  MraTMcDonald,  recently  a 
bill  was  introduced  here  to  increase  the  matching  in  the  Adult 
Basic  Education  Act  from  10  percent  up  to  40  percent  ovier  a  period^ 
"of  years.  Do  we  have  the  money  in  Kentucky  to  meet  that  exfara 
matching?  What's  your  views  on  that,  Mrs.  McDonald? 

Mrs.  McDonald.  The  Kentucky  State  budget  has  certainly  been 
very  lean  fof  the  last  few  years  and  to  meet  the  lO^percent  match 
has  been  a  difficult  task.  To  meet  a  match  that  would  be  higher, 
would  be  at  the  very  least  difficult  and  perhaps  even  iinpc^ible, 
which  would  severely  injure  our  adtilt  education  program.  ^ 

Chairman  PEKKms.  I  would  think  that  Mr.  Williaifts  introducedf 
that  bill  as  a  result  of  the  conditions  here  in  X^ashington,  the  great 
deficit  and  ^tfggesting  to  the  States  that  they  put  more---a  greater 
match.  But  I  am  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  more  detrimental 
*  tlxan  j^j^ j^Q^^^^^i^^     I     }    '  .  ^ 

Mrs.  McDoNAU).  I  would  agree  that  it  would  more  detrimen- 
tal than  beneficial,  "    "  ' 

Chairman  Perkins  [continuing.]  In  the  areas  where  it  is  p;iost 
needed  throughout  the  country. '  . 

Mrs.  McDonald.  Arid  it  is  needed  most  in  Kentucky.  We  are 
50th— we  have  49  percent  of  our  adults  who  do  not  have  a.  high 
school  diploma. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Mr.  Simon,  do  you  have  any  qu^tions? 

Mr.  Simon.  T^q  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Pkbkins.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  thank  you,  Mrs. 
McDonald.  It's  good  to  see  you  again.  You  are  becoming  a  familiar 
face  in  our  committee.  "  . 

Mrs.  McDonald.  It's  good  to  be  here  again.  I  am  anxious  to  hear^ 
.  today's  "qiiestions. 

Mr.  GuNDKBSON.  I  'don't  have  any  questions,  but  I  just  want  to 
comment  that  there"  are  two  parts  to  your  testimony  ^j^rticularly , 
that  I  really  appreciate.  One  is  your  concern  about  the  removal  of  • 
.the  20  percent  maximum  expenditure  for  a  program-serving  insti- 
tution and  the  private  for-pFofit  organizations.  Both  of  those  arean 
I  agree  with  you  very  much.  ,  ,> 

Let  me  ask  you  a  general  question.  Coming  from  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  in  Kentucky  you.  heard  the  testimony  earlierr 
and  alluded  to  it  a  bit  yourself  of  the  need  of  doing  something  for 
adult  literacy  md  certainly  I  support  college"  work-study  in  that 
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effort.  But  above  and-  beyond  that,  I  must  say  that  I  am  bit  trou- 
bled that  we  need  to  use  the  Higher  Education  Act  for  literacy  pro- 
grams. I  am  wondering  if  adult , education  and  other  programs 
ought  not  be  more  properly  defined  in  that  area.  Eto  you  nave  anV 
response  to  that?  . 

Mrs.  McDoNAU).  I  really  don't  have  a  particular  response  al- 
though it  does  not  bother  me  to  use  the  Higher  Education  Act.  I 
certainly  think  that  perhaps  by  that  point  we  should  not  be  having 
this  problem^  but  we  do.  So  in  order  to  solve  it,  I  would  "assume 
that  itVould  be4the  appropriate  place,  .  * 

Mr.  GuxDKRSON.  OK.  That's  fine.  Ms.  Dawling.  - 

Ms.  Dawung.  I  really  thiiik  iVs  a  viable  kind  of  an  activity  for 
college  work-study  and  particularly  for  universities  to  be  involved, 
in  that  community  effort.  We.  have  had  some  experience  in  training 
college  work-study  students  in  the  Houston  area  They  were  one  of 
the  ^8  demonstration  sit^.  Our  real  concerns  are  that  there  is  ^ 
nothing  else  built  in  except  a  stipend.  So  we  need  to  strengthen  our 
-  adult  education  programs  if  we  are  going  to  able  to  really  work 
with  college  work-study  students  as  volunteers.  There  i$  no^oney 
for  transport^tiori,  for  materials,  for  training  to  Tnatch  those  in 
need  with  those  that  are  funded  to  do  college  work-study  programs. 
.So  we  have  sofile  Eeal  conc^tns  about  how  it's  working  but  I  think 
^it's  a  very  legitimate  expenditure  in  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Mr.  GUKDERSON.  I  certainly  support  the  use  of  college  work-study 
for  that  program.  I  have  some  question*  about  whether  jh  title  I  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  sfeems  roisplaced.  I  am  not  oppc^  to  ' 
adult  education,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  in  higher  education  we 
ought  to  be  teaching  literacy.  Hopefully,  we  have  other  programs 
that  are  geared  for  that. 

Mrs.  McDonald.  I  guess  in  a  different  area  we  Icwk  at  this  all 
the  time  in  Kentucky,  I  always  hear  about  duplication.  We  are 
doing  this  in  elementary  and  secondary  eduqation,  particularly  in 
vocational  education  and  then  we  are  doing  it  through  ourxommu- 
nity  colleges.  I  guess  in  Kentucky  we  have  such  a  severe  prolblem 
that  it  is  not  duplication  and  that  it  takes  all  of  the  resources 
coming  whatever  area  to  solve  the  problem.  At  least  I  can  say  that 
for  Kentucky.  The  problem  is  so  severe  that- — 

Chairman  PERiflNS.  Let  me  interrupt  to  state  that  wer  llad  the 
Teacher  of  the  Natitfn  here  with  ub^  Mrs.  Sisney  (phonetic)  from 
the  great  city  of  Louisville,  KY.  She  |s  ithere  in  the  side  room  some-- 
where.  But  we  have  Congr^man  Snyder  here  with  Mrs.  Sisney's 
class  from  the  city  of  Louisville.  All  of  you  stand  up.  We  want  to 
recognize  you. 

Thank  ail  of  you  very  much.  We  are  delighted  you  are  hergi  this 
morning.  .Thank  you.  Gene. 
Go  right  ahead,  ^cuse  me  for  interrupting. 
Mr.  GuNDERSOX.  i  am  fInisHed. 

Mrs.  McDonald.  I  would  like  to  compliment  Mrs.  Sisney's  class 
frpm  Ballard  ^igh  School  They  have  been  here,  I  think,  since 
Sui^ay  and  are  certainly  fine  examples  of  fine  Kentucky  students 
and  they  certainly  have  liad  a  great  learning  experience. 

Chairman  Perkins.  I  tried  to  hold  her  until  W  could  get  a  pic- 
ture, but  she  had  other  appointments  and  now  she's  gone. 
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Any  furliier  qtiestions,.  M  Icjave  that  d^^t  of  the  V 

,recdrd.  .■•       •.         ./  ''iV^'  '^V'^.^,  '^  ■.•  ' 

^r.  Simon/ No;  thank  you.  >  >  >   :.  ..^ "  }    ',  ^ 

Chairman  Perkins,  Alt  ^ight;  thaiik^jjou  >ireiy  this 
mornir^.  Wt^.  ^re  deiighted  you,,  ax^^  ]ai|(piere  with  iji  'a^  Mrs. 
McDonald ^  always  g;lad  to  h^ve  you|visit  with^;^ 

Mrs.  MC|J0nA^.  Thank  you,  <^ngrfe§smfth  Perkins.  '  '  ^ 

Chair^id«g|^^      All  rigiit;.come  aroiind  the;  regiilar  witnesses  / 
adw  and  W^^il^jgS^t  back  to  the  othe;3r;^..^.$^    Well  go  right  on.  We'U , 
hear  now         Di^/ JbUj;,^  |)irec^r     ,Hazard;^CbmTO  ^ 
Come  on-upf  Dh  JoUy/^:^  /O; 

PPrepjifai  statement  of  Dr.  Marvin  Jolly  follows:];  ly 

PbWABJKD  Str^kTKMRNT  OF  J.  MaXVIITJoUV,  DlRKCTOKt^  HaZAEP  Co)l«4UKm  C6l4-»3K, 

\ ,  ,  Hazard, KX"'   '^V  ■ 

Mr  pihaiman, '  distinguished  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on .  Poetijecondary 
Education,  I  am  M^i:vifi-Jolly,  Director  of  Hazard  Community  CoU^^  Hajtard,  Ken: 
tucky.  I  ajpprecmt^his  oppoAunity  to  work  witli  you  on  the  JHjtisiation  . you  have 
formulated  to ^^mauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  nuf^insight,  leader* 
ship,  and  detehnination  to  get  the  reauthori2iation  posted  is  appreciated  by  all  powtr 
secondary  education*  Mr.  Chaimtan,  as  you  have  pointed  out,  the  importance  oft  this 
bill  to  the  future  direction  and  wellbeing  of  our  ppeteecondary  education  institu- 
tions, our  communities  and^ur  nation,  canned  be  overemphasized.  « 

Hazard  Community  CoiJ^e  is  one  of  13  collies  in  the  University  of  Kentucky 
Community  College  System.  Six  hundred  and  fmy  students  were  enroUed  during 
the  fall  semester  and  many  of  these  could  be  d^cribed  as  non4raditional.  Forty  per- 
cent were  part-time  and  women  comprised  about  66  percent  of  the  student  body.  A 
third  of  the  students  (210)  were  over  25  years  s^f  age,  Fciiy-twb  percent  were  in 
career  prc^ams  design^  to  be  completed  in  two  years.  I  might  add  that  the  unem- 
ployment rate  in  our  area  stands  at  15,2  percent  The  area's  principle  industry, 
mining,  remains  depressed.  Approximately  74  percent  of  the  residents  over  19  years "  - 
of  age  ^o  not  have  a  high  school  diploma.  At  least  half  of  pur  students  receive  some 
form  of  financial  aid.  Against  this  background  it  ia  easy  to  Bee  why  we  stpongly 
agree  with  the  m^or  dbjectives  tf  tibe  reauthorization  which  include  expanding 
access  to:  postse(X)jt^|ary  education,  improving  pn^ram  elTiciency  and  enhaiu^ing 
quality.  The^e  objeraveaTtepresent  precisely  the  missiori  of  community  collegas, 

Mr^  Chairman,  it  is  tne  feeling  of  the  -community  CQli^es  in  Kentucky  that  the 
Pell  Grant  prc^ram  has  become  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  Act. 

In  the  last^ml  academic  year  at  Haaard  Comrpunity  College,  J982-83,  we  had  143 
students  on  Pell  Grants  totaling  $84,625.  For  the  other  campuses  of  Uie  Kentucky 
community  college  system  in  chairman  Perkins'  District,  Pell  Granta  ran  292  grants 
and  $184,822  at  Ashland,  173  grants  and  |120,456  at  Maysville,  and  159  grants  and 
?98,932  at  Prestonsburg.  For  1982-83  for  th^  whole  Kentucky  community  collt^e 
system,  5,620  Pell  Grants  were  made,  totaling  $3,389,235. 

Therefore,  the  highest  priority  of  our  colleges  in  thfe  reauthorization  is  to  ensure 
that  the  Pell  Grant  program  be  renewed,  streixgthened,  simplified  and  streamlined^ 
Like  you;  we  behevo  that  this  prx^gtB^'^s^^^m^^^ffed  as  an  entitl^taent  for  any 
Ayierican  who  wishes  to  participate  in  >d&tap(eteon3iuy  W^^lalso  strongly 

support  your  effort  to  increase  the  maximum  possible  award  to  $3,0i)Q  and  to  pro- 
vide mech^uiisms  by  which  the  mmiimu|h  will  increase  automatically  pn  an  annual 
basis  depending  on  the  increases  in  the  coata  of  education,  /   /  * 

In  additi<)n,  we  support  your  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  half H[^t  limitation  of  the 
Pell  Grant ^r^am  &nd  to  increase  the  allowance  for  tiiition  and  fees  to  75  percent 
of  costs.  W^i^gree  with  the  differential  allowances  that  are  proposed  for  comrout-  • 
er  students.  Tlifcre  is  evidence  that  the  cost^  of  living  on  campus  are  approximately 
the  same  as  thoses^y^^^  campus.  We  would  like  to  propose  that  the  Act  include 
a#  provision  for  an^ttQwance  of  at  least  60  percent,  of  the  total  living  coets  for  all 
students  whether  Uving  on  or  ofT  campus*  Inclusion  of  such  a  provision  will  alleviate 
the  inequities  community  college  students  have  endured  for  the  past  11  a^^tji, 
reduce  the  attrition  rate  of  those  who  have  had  to  drotxjut  because  of  iniufncient 
funds  and  will  broaden  the  opportunity  for  thousands  of  new  students  wl\Ov  because 
of  lack  of  income,  have  been  denied  access  to  (lostsecondary  institulions.  . 
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The  provision  that  students  who  are  24  years  of  age  or  older  are  automatically 
declared  independent  students  should  dramatic^y  simpiify  and  «treamiin©  5ie  fi- 
nancial aid  proc686. 

Finally  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  Title  IV,  we  are  concerned  about  lumping  (Col- 
lege Work-Study  and  Cooperative  Education  programs  t<^etKer  and  then  perSTtting 
the  use  of  work-€tudy  students  to  tutor  functionally  illiterate  adults.  In  order  to 
avoid  confusion  between  the  programs  and  to  ensure  that  each  program  retains  its 
/  distinct  featuress*  we  feel  they  should  not  be  combined.  Permitting  the  use  ofvwork- 
study  students  to  tutor  fui\ptionally  illiterate  adults  could  provide  the  precetfent  for 
setting  up  a  host  of  special  setasides. 
t  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  some  of  the  other  titles 
m  the  Act 

In  regard  to  Title  I,  we  support  your  effort  to"  ensure  that  state  and  local  ofiidals 
coordinate  their  programs  with  other  related  federally  supported  efforts.  We  are 
also  supportive  of  the  emphasis  you  place  on  employment  training  and  information 
N  resources  in  this  Title.  A  number  of  local  sUte  and  and  national  studies^  indicate 
that  adult  education -and  training  %vill  be  in  inoi^easin^y  graitter  Hfin^ftt^^  the 
near  future.  , 

.  Our  concern  with  Title  I,  Mr.  Chakman,  relatai  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  stretch  beywd  the  familiar  kinds  of  progmm  activities  to  the  broader  domSain  of 
^  insitutional  change.  Commimity,  technical,  and  junior  colleges,  prob^Iy  better  than 
any  other  kind  of  iiostse<»ndary  .institution,  have  produced  an  impre^ve  array  of 
programs  for  adults  and  we  have  adjusted  our  instructional  behavior  to  match  this 
older  population.  We  still,  however,  need  to  improve  our  programs  and  our  Ap- 
proaches, and  we  need  firiancial  incentives  to  make  these  improvements.  We  womd 
propose  that  the  important  mandates  in  this  Title,  then,  be  on  stimulating 

mstitutional  chatng«i  and  instructional  modifications.  ^ 

The  limited  funding  received  through  Title  II  for  library  r«»ounw  has  been  very 
beneficial  to  community  colleges  ik  Kentucky.  We  Would  like  to  propose  that  this 
Title  be  broadened  tp  also  assist  the  colleges  to  adopt  the  to^  ^^^T^Ttijg  piucaw  to 
technological  change. 

We  would  like  to  stress  our  support  for  the  Title  IH  program  which  reinains  as 
the  omy  mstitutional  »rant  program.  This  program  ha»  been  essential  to  communi- 
ty colleges  m  serving  the  needs  of  tJie  large  number  of  minority  arid  low-income  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  community  collegea  We  support  the  provision  in  your  bill  whidi 
provides  a  new  Title  XII  to  renew  the  endowiMnt  matching  grants,  for  which  y<m 
have  earmarked  Part  C  of  Title  in  by  your  an^ndments  of  last  year. 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  support  the  renewal  of  Titte  VHI,  the  Co-* 
oi>erative  Education  Program,  which  has  been  so  benefidal  ip  providing  students 
with  the  opportunity  to  integrate  their  classroom  learning  with  work  experi^aice- 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  opportunity  to  address  your  Subonnmittoe,  . 

^  STATEMENT  OF  pk  MARVIN  JOLLY,  DIRECTOK.  HAZARD 

COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

Dr.  JoixY.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate  this  opportji- 
nity  to  work  with  this  Tiommittee  on  the  attempt  to  reauthorize  tne 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965,  The  chairman  and  the  committ^'s 
leadership  and  deterfhination^to  get  this,  reauthorization  pushed 
through  is  appreciated  by  aU  of  postsecondary  education  every- 
"  ■    where. ■  •    ■        A  - 

Mr.  Chairman,  vou  jpointed  out  previously  Jhat  this  is  vital  to  the 
community  and  the  Nation  and^pedaUy  to  postsea>ndary  wiuca- 
tion. 

Let  me  briefly  give  you  some  factr  about  Hazard  Communis  Col- 
lege. It's  1  of  14  community  collies  in  the  University  of  Kentucky 
community  college  system.  There  were  650  students  enrolled  in  the 
'  fall  semester  an^d  many  of  these  could  be  d^ribed  as  what  we  call 
nontraditionalr  40  percent  were  part  time,  women  comprised  66 
percent,  a  third  pf  the  students  were  over  25  years  of  age,  and,  32 
percent  were  in  career  programs,  to  be  <^mplet«d  in  2  years.  I 
might  add  that  the  unemploymrat  rate  in  our  area  stands  at  a 
little  better  than  15  percent.  The  area's  principle  industry,  mining, 
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remains  depressed.  In  some  areas  of  our  service  district,  over  70 
percent  of  the  residents  19  years  of  age  or  over  do-lnot  have-a  hi^h 
school  diploma.  At  least  half  of  our  students  receive  soHie  form  of 
financTSftk^id.  Against  this  fmancial  background  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  we  strongly  agree  with  the  major  objectives  of  the  reauthoriza^- 
tion  which  include  expanding  access  to  postsecondary  education, 
improving  program  efficienicy  and  enhancing  quality.  These  dbjec-. 
tives  represent  precisely  the  missions  of  a  community  college. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  comjtnunity  colleges  of  Ken- 
tucky that  the  Pell  Grant  Program  has  become  the  most  significant 
feature  in  this  act.  In  the  last  academic  year.  Hazard  Community 
College  had  -143  students  on  Pell  Grafts  totaling.  $84,(KH)-plus.  At 
Ashland  Community  College,  there  were  292  students  and  ^the  , 
amount  of  money  was  over  $184,000.  Maysville;  173  students, 
$120,0O0-plus;  Prestonsburg,  159  students,  nearly  $100,000, 

Those  of  you  who  are  not  familiar,  we  have  just  spok^en  to  the 
various  community  colleges  in  Chairman  Perkins'  districi  for  a 
total  of  767  students  receiving  sKort  of  $500,000  in  BEOG  6r  PeU 

) Grants.  ' 
Bn  th^  community  college  system  as  a  whole  in  Kentucky,  there 
we^^mo  Pell  Grants  in  the^a982-1983  year  totaling  $3,389,000. 
.  TOierefore,  the  highest  priority  of  our  colleges  is  to  ensure  that 
ihe  Pell  Grants  be  renewed,  strentfthened,  simplified,  and  stream- 
lined. Like  you,  we  believe  that  this  prcwram  should  be  viewed  as 
an  entitlement  of  any  American  who  wishes  to  participate  in  p^^ 
secondary  education.  We  strongly  support  your  effort  to  increase 
the  maximuin  pc^ible  award  to  $3,000  and  to  provide  the  mecha- 
nism by  .which  the  maximum  will  increase  automatically  on ''the 
basis,  depending  on  the  increased-««st  of  education. 

In  addition,  we  support  your  endeavor  to  eliininate  the  half-cost 
limitation  of  the  PeU  Grant  Program  and  to  increase  the  allowance 
for  tuition  and  fees  to  75  percent  of  cost  We  disagree  with-  the  dif- 
ferential allowances  that  are  proposed  for  commuter  students. 
There  is  evidence  that  the  costs  of  living  on  a  campus  are  approxi- 
mately the  same  as  living  off  the  campus.  Wfe  would  like  to  propose 
that  the  act  include  a  provision  for  an  allowance  of  at  least  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  living  costs  for  all  students  whether  living  on  or 
•  off  campus.  Inclusion  of  such  a  provision  will  alleviate  the  inequi- 
ties community  college  students  have  endured  for  the  pasl  .11 
years,  reduce  tft^  attrition  rate  of  those  who  have  had  to  drop  out 
because  of  insufficient  funds  and  will  _broade"ii  the  pp|)ortunity  for 
thousands  of  new  jfudents  who,  becau^  of  thp%ck  of  mcome,  have, 
been  denied  accedrto  postsecondary  institutions. 

The  provision  that  students  who  are  24  yearS'Of  age  or  older  whb 
are  automatically  declared  independent  students  should  dramati- 
cally simplify  and  streamline  the  financial  aid  p«x;eBB, 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  title  IV  we  are  concerned 
about  lumping  the  College  Work-Study  and  the  Cooperation  Educa- 
tion Programs  together  and  then  permitting  the  use  of  work-study 
students  to  tutor  functionally  illiterate  adults.  In  orde?  to  avoid 
confusion  between  vprc^ante  and  to  ensure  that  each  program  re- 
tains its  distinct  procedure,  we  feel  they  should  not  be  combined. 
Permitting  the  use  of  work-study  students  to  tutor  functionally  il- 
literate adults  could  provide  a  priecederit  setting  for  a  host  of  spe- 
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cial  set-asides.  I  am  very  con^ioys  of  the  testiraonyfffchat  Alice 
McDonald  just  gave  and  I  would  tall  to  the  committee's  attention 
hat  Hazard  Community  College  along  with-^Jive  other  community 
Colleges  in  our  regi<^  have  a  long  history  of  an  outreach  program 
using  work-study  sfittdents  for  educational  and  health  purposes.  But 
it  is  the  special  set-aside  feature  that  we  are  opposing.  It  is  not  the 
purpose  that  is  identified  here.  We  are  afraid  if  this  set-aside  comes 
about,  then  it  will  a  continuous  chain  of  set-asides  which  we  think 
would  be  bad. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  briefly  comment  on  the 
other  titles  of  the  act. 

,  In  regard  to  title  I  "we  support  your  effort  to  ensure  that  State 
and  local  officials  coordinate  their  prq^grams  with  other  federally 
supported  efforts.  We  also  a*e  supportiSp  of  your  emphasis  on  em- 
ployment training  and  information  resources  in  this  title.  A 
number  of  local,  State  an<iWational  studies  indicate  that  adult  edu-r 
cation  and  training  will  be  in  increasingly  greater  demand  in  the 
near  future. 

Our  concern  with  "'title  I  relate  to  the  fact  that  it  does  not  seem 
to  Stretch  beyond  the  familiar  kinds  of  pr(^am  activities  to  the 
der  domain  of  institutional  change.  0)mmunity,  technical,  and 
junior  collit^,  probably  better  than  any  other  kind  of  poetsecond- 
ary  explication  institutions,  have  produced 'an  impressive  array  of 
prc^rams  for  adults  and  we  have  adijuste^  our  institutional  behav- 
ior to  match  thisj,plder  population.  We  still,  however,  need  to' im- 
prove ou>  progTsiins  and  our  approaches  and  we  need  financial  in- 
centives to  makefltese  improvements.  We^propc»e  that  the  impor- 
tant mandates  in  this  title  should  be  stipulating  institutional 
change  and  in«tructionaI  modifications.   '  ' 

The  limited  funding  received  through  title  II  for  the  library  re- 
sources has  been  very  beneficial  to  the  community  collies  in  Ken- 
tucky. We  would,4ike*to  propose  thkt  this  title  be  broadened  to 
assist  the  colleges  to  adapt  a  total  learning  process  to  aU  technical 
changes  that  are  coming  about. 

We  would  like  to  stress  our  support  for  title  III,  which  remains 
the  only  institutional  grant  prc^am.  This  pn^am  has  been  essen- 
tial to  community  colleges  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  large 
number  of  minority  and  low-income  students  enrolled  in  communi- 
ty colleges.  We  support  the  provision  in  your  bill  which  providas  a 
new  title  XII  to  renew  the  endowment  matching  grants,  for  which 
you  have  eannarked  part  C  of  title  til  by  your  amendments,  of  last 
year.  ^  ' 

And  finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  strongly  support  the  renewal  of 
title  ym,  the  Cooperative  Education  Prt^am  which  has  been  ben- 
eficial in  providing  students  with  the  opportiuiity  to  integrate  their 
classroom  lemming  with  work  Experience. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  reemphasize,  the  most  important 
trt  flf  this  whole  thing  to  tho^  of  us  in  Kpntucky,  is  the  student 
d  aspects  of  it.  .  • , 

ChairnSan  Hmusins.  Dr.  Hall,  yau  can  come  back  around  to  the 
table  now.  Just  sit  around  the  Ume,  all  of  you.  There  is  plenty  Of 
room  there. 
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Our  next  witness  is  John  Frazer,  executive  director,  of  the  Coirn- 
cil  of  Independent  Kentucky  Colleges  and  Universities,  Go  ahead, 
Mr.  Frazen  a 

[Prepared  statement  of  John  Frazer  follows:] 
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Pmpaxicd  Statiiont  or  John  W.  Fmzmm,  Exicim«  Duncxot,  Coimat  of 
hiXiMftsvmxr  Kmktuoly  Cchul»o»  ah0  Urnvta^rtm,  Dahyxux.  KY 

Hr.  Cb*irm*nt  siy  nwm  ]»  Joian      Fr-mxer,,  I  *■  tb«  Ex#cutlv»  Plr«ctor  of 
turn  Coww^l  qf  Xii<J#pf«UKit  ICwUici^y  Cc41w«  and  Uulvirslt'iM,  «  coo»ortl»  of 
U»'t««ity  r«»Aoo*liy  »ccr«ditiNi,  no«-tmx-«^port»d  lB#utuWOi»  In  3Cf«tucJ<y.. 
Two  of  ay  coXXcMigu«s  ulx?  c*d  twtify  00  U>t  <Ur^t  c<wc»m»  of  W»«ir  «»m  *' 
liwtituuoii*  un$  )mrm  today,  J^woickot  Jack  8*11  of  PlkaviUa  aocS  Pr«»i<i«jt 
Troy  Z$lXn99r  of  Law,  -Tbank  yo«  for  affonUng  ua  an  opportuiUty  to  rwpoivd  to^ 
your  propaa«J  rwuitborlaatioo  of  t)j«  Hlj^wwr  Wucatloo  Aaalatamiw  Act, 

CaogreaaMn  51aK>»y  w  i^piaud  and  ahara  mm  of  your,<Ir««a»  for  Fwiarai 
pc?licy  in  poataacoodary  aducagMi   XjjOaad,  ainca  our  coaiaaguaa  - Uavt  adoptad  a-  ' 
policy  Ijiitiatlva  atraaaing  atwdg^t  aid  «a  Umi  pnopar  way  to  addi^aa  tba  iaauaa 
of  -accaaa*  aod  »»choica<*       a:^f  Ua  coat  to  thm  atuteit  Uaa  ipcraaaad  l>y 
$2,6C0/yaar  ta  tlja  ppivata  aactor.aljica  i960,  it  ia  of  iaoiuMantai  aod  iMMdiata 
cottcam  to  our  atudwoU,  tJ>air  fa*LXla#,  our  inatltutloua,       m  baliava  tim 
R^on*    l£  addition,  ytnir  aapt^aaia  op  a  wtar  caXai^dar,  aiapxicity,  and  in- 
torporaUo*!  of  a  fimiiy  contribution  acbaAUa  ia  lai*  «^  to  ba  cc«micM  and 
davoatly  U>  b#  daairad. 

Bowav'ar  i#a  bava  raiuctaatly  raacbad  the  coociuaio«  that  paaai^a  of  US  52*0  at 
tuia  point  in  tlaa  couliS*  cr«ata  aarioua  diff icuitiaa  for  bigbar  aducatloo  and 
particularly  for  tha  ijidapaDdaist  aactor.    It  iucorporataa  alwaaota  wtoicb,  in  our  ^ 
jmJff»ant,  could  b«co»a  <kwpXy  diviaivaTor  tl?a  bigbar  aducatioo  com^iity 
ia  not  aanaltiva  to  tba  raapactiva  roXaa  tbat  tba  atataa  bava  davaXopad  to^ 
affacUveiy  aaiatain  a  vigoroua/ pluralistic  daXivary  ayatts  in  tbia  oatioti. 

Ma  ara  particularly  cc«camad  about  Titia  IX,  III,  and  XV*    I  will  .addraaa, 
aona  of  our  concama  hara  «3d  submit  written.  coMmU  in  graatar  dataii.  la 
aLition  Mr,  Paul  Bordaii,  Sscacutjva  Director  of  tba  K«jtud(ff  Hlgbar  Edocatico  ' 
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AMlsUnc*  Authority^  Will  a4drt4ui  In  sort  dttmil  »o««  o^pur  cc«c«ms  about 

Wt  bavt  conducted  an  analyalx  ispact  of  tim  chants  props^aad  in 

XUl*  XV  OQ  Uui  atudaota  attaodlniS  KcMtucky'a  iUiitltutlons.    It  la  a;)pami«d  »o 
tbat  t^^a  specific  data  oa  tach  Inatitutioc  ami  Oft  all  claaaaa  of  atu4iDta  md 
fasiliaa  wUl  t}«  avaUabla  to  you,  your  collaaguaa  aod  your  ataff.  "Hot^avar,  X 
would         to  W4fhli«|it  a  il^niricant  potwitlai  ahtft  tuat  occurs  iwdar  t^ 
calculua  of  HR         lostlia  aram  of  Pell  Grants.    In  19S3-<£Ui  uaini;  a  coMblsuitloa 
of  tii»  fi^iral  pro^rana  and  U»  SC«)tucj(y  Stata  Grant  prelaw  a  atiKiant  vii^i 
aaxima  naad  attai>diD«  our  loiHMtt  pricad  Inatltution  or  oria  of  tba  atata 
ccnmmity  collajtaa  iKnad  ^bava  an^nntt         of  1715  to  $350  to  b«  iiat  by  work 


atftualif 


and  by  loana.   Tha  aas»t  atudant^ualifyin^  for  adMiasicrfa  to  aod  (tealrl^  to  . 
attaod  our  bi|;^t  prlci^  loatitutiona  i^ould  hava  a  rtwalning.  uiwat  naad  of^ovar 
16^^00  par  yaar.-Undar  gB  52^0  tha  atiKtanta  in  tba^  Igi^t  prlcad  lna;tltutionii 
voold  bava  an  unawt  na«d  of  1103  wltbout  evan  u^ins  tba  aUta  grants  vbllv  tb« 
atu^anta  quali^lng  for  arf^iaaioo  to  and  alactin^  torattand  tba  bl^r  priciKl 
inatitutlocw  would  atill  bava  an  £^«d  of  ovar  |6f300/yaar.   A  atudaat 

alactlng  to^attand  tba  Unl^ralty  oT  Ki^tucky  would  bava  an  umat  oaad  of 

■ .        ,  ^        r  . .  V  • ..    ^  ■  • 

app'roxliataly  $l,AOO.   Tbu*  ^a  ?«1X  Orant  proviaiooa  of  UB  52<^0^f^inca.  tbay 
ara  not  aanaltiva  to  tultioo  or  to  iiutitiitlooa  vitb  baavy  capital  lxiveatflMta« 
would  i^^aar  to  bava  tba  lapact  of  iKibanclj^g  f^accaaa^  but  aar ioualy  raduclng 
*cbaica**  for  atudanta— a  f enteral  policy  outcona  tbat  would  aaaai  to  fly  In  tba 
faca  of  tba  dasaoda  lapoaad  by  tba  Inforwatloo  agt«    It  would  alao  ^K%,  in  oar 
judjpvent,  tha  cctiaaquanca  of  virtually  allalMtinc  paraooal  r^pooalblllty  for 
aO«a  aWanta  wbUa  demanding  incraaa«d<  t^>r)c  and  loan  cia^anda  for  otbar  aqually 
d^^visift  atu<la»ta  with  tba  ansa  naWl   VcHild  It  not^  parbapa,  ba  aiora  aqultabla 
and  affactiva  to  axaelna  tba  poaaibility  of  uaing  a  parc^taga  of  *^}aad'*  ratbttt^ 
tban  "half  coat*  aa  a  atartuig  point? 
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■  Beyond  tfc«a«  fmcta  v«  *r»  coocerofd  thit  m  tht  <;oat«  of  tbt 

"  *  ■  '    .  *  '  ■       '  .1 

i^ii  anJ  GSL  as  ''«ntlU«wit»'«  incrtm.  Congr«»i  wili  find  it  TmcwMry  to 

hold  tiJ»  lin»  oo  atudetJt  »id  fuading  by  reatrictins  »ppi%>pi:Jl*tion3  to  tn« 

^«pu»-bJWMKi  progrm  Umt  uill      »«tcteq  to  sMkt  &igh«r  prlc«<i  ttiucatioa 

*viii»i>l«  to  net<^  »tudittjt«.    In  f»ct,  »9  awch  «s  tNi  applaiKi  ttw  fitxibUity 

''^   timt  »i«ht  ^o«t  to  tfee  C9f^^M^b^g^  progr«»^  by'co»&iJ3iu«  thjui  into  «  block 

grmnt  we  b«li«ve  ttoty  b«;oB».  ji»r«  vulner*blt  mt  tbe  v«ry  tljie  tlut  tiity  ar« 

Mort  <5Mp«rat«Iy  D(»6d*d  to  A»*urt  "ciwic Ji"    ^  '  * 

Hi*.  Cb*ir»fcD,  &»  you  knov,  th«ri  Art  dtfr«rface«  w^ya  «t«tiw  fumi 

hii^er  ^uc*ti€^,  ^It  iM  part  of       »*rv«lowii  divamity  aod  creativity  of 

3y3t«e  as  it  bjui  avolved.    It  is  to  ba  a«voutiy  hopad  that  Fa4at*al  policy  will 

contlnua  td  racogjiiaa  tboaa  dif farwica*  s^inca  a«y  undua  ctoan^a  in  tba  ;>*l*i}ca 

could  h«v*  c$i««ai#rouf  fiscal  coaa«qu«acaa  ca  tba  #t«ta*  v^Ia  at  tna  aa»a      ,  • 

tiawCrodifig  tiia  naUOiOAl  capacity  in  bjggbar  a^ucatioo. 

In  ti)«  ^iXJpowJ  Titla  II  w«  ara  coocamad  tJjat  tha  naad  criteria  i^pear  *  . 

burdanacM  aiul  apacify  no  cutoff  point  otrttm  scale  or  need  eo  %^  ?j*ve  no  way 

of  even  eatiaatlng  how  »any  inetitutlooA  aii^t  be  dit>pped  fr«8/eliglbility. 

Howeven*  it  ia  our  aaaunption  thMt  fut^  would  in  all  probability  be  abifted 

^    to  urban  inatitution*  aerving  studenta  iibo  fit  tbe  ci^rrent  federal  description 

Of  disadvantaged  and  thus^exdude  »any  rurally  based  institutional  Inaasuch 

as  many  of  our  institutions  serve  Appalacbia  we  are  particularly  vulniirabie  in 

7  this  vit»l  txm*..    This  givw  us  »  »»lf  ij3t«r«st  but  w«  hop*  w«  Km  triMceading 

that  cOQctm  by  stipulating  th^t  AppaXacbi*  is  also  a  dlMdvantai^ci  ar«a  and 

•xpr«ssina  the  bop#  tti*t  a  »l«pi«  aaauraaca  frc*  tJj«  laatitution*  th*|^Titlt  II 

funds  «r«  'n««^«d  to  al^lf Icantly  i^rova  tb«  prc^Ks  a&d/or  aalntalii  - 

accraditatiiai  could  &•  siU>»tirut«!  for  tb«  crit«i*i«  which  hava  baaa  propoaad.  ^ 

Our  coQcaraa  in  Titla  XII  ara  soaawAat  tba  saae.   Siaplification  of 

V  currant  pregra*  is  dasirabla,  but  tba  aiaiwice  of  a  cutoff  point  Mkas  it  iapoaaibia  ■ 
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U?  MstM  ti>»  isi;>act  ^  t»3titution»  th*t       curreoUy  «c  cftnnot. 

do  •la©  faut  ^»*iiJ»e  that  Urn  prol^MJblt' •Tfect  wouirf  t>«  to  «quinut«  out  *»4ll«r 

rur«X^(i.t*  AppaltcMan)  itt»titutlca».  .   \  *  '  ..  . 

FiwOly,  ivw  tbOJgfa  X  «pp#*J"  b«for«  you  Ji»  «o  ir^sat  ^  •dvocat*  of  rtaswntbl* 

naidlug  for  hlgfiir  tiiucatioc  X  cannot        but  axprw  wiout  rwervatiiw  atxHJt 

tiia  coa't  *dr  BS  52^0  In  agditioc  to  thtt  particular  co«c«m»  aXraady  ax^f«aa«d 

tJiat  liH  '52kO  urns  to  bavt  for  curtalliiJ^^'t^ca  toii  cr«itla«  dlviaivaofta*  ^ 

witriin  Mgber  tducat^loc.   For  «x«vX«,  «w  axt«»ioQ  of  PaU  Cranta  ailowing 

usa  during  tha  flrat  yaar  or  graduata  actoool  at  a  tiwr  wi3#n      hava  yet  to  com 

cioaa  to  authorUad  lavaia  of ^fu»dljig  for  axmt  prcgraas.  la  daairaWa  bUt  doea 

not  a#a«  to  ba  faafi&ia*   So  in  cooauaioo,  avao  tho^^^'w*' applaud  MK^ii  that 

haft  haaa  prc^>oaad  w#  da  hava  sanulnt  aoncama  aU?at  tha  u^>act  of  BIS  52^0  in 

both  a  practical  «jd  fiaca:^  Msua/  Mm  aafnaaUy  hopa  that  »»ch  of  .»B  5240  ia 

i&corporatad  ic  tha  raauthprixatlcw  that  wiU  govara  Fadaral  aducatioaal  policy 

»       •  ■.'■■■*-■      ' .  ■ 

iirtba  futura^it  ia  «oodl    Hoiwivar,  wi  faal  thara  ara  a«varal  sariowa  probl«»» 

■'<".■  ■  .   •  • 

at  JLt  now  ataoda  and  wa  daaply  appraciata  this  opj^rtmity  to  volca  tho»a 

coocams,' 


April  IQ,  1964 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  FRAZER,  EXECUTIVE  DXRECTOR,  COUNCIL 
OP  INDEPENDENT  lOamJCKY  C0UJH5ES  AND  U^ 

Mr.  FSA2SS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chainnan,  Mr.  Simon.  Congressman 
Perkins  knows  what  I  do  and  Mr.  Gundfiffson,  We  represent  the  29 
^  tax-supported  institutions  in  the  State,  currently  serving  about  15 
percent  of  the  students  and  recognizing  the  hours  of  testimony  that 
you  gentleman  have  waded  throiigh,  we  have  prepared  a  summaiy 
of  the  bill  and  comments  in  most  cases,  but  I  woiild  like  to  pick  up 
on  a  few  things  emphasizing  a  point  or  two  that  my  colleagues 
have  covered  before  and  then  moving  into  swme  other  areas. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Simon,  all  of  us  want  you  to  know  that  we  share 
roany  of  your  dreams  for  Federal  policy  in  postsecondaiy  educa- 
tion. We  have  had  the  privilege  of  working  wither.  Natcher  and 
your  chairman  over  a  period  of  years  and  tibey  Save  led  the  way  in 
this  area.  We  appreciate  your  l^ership-  / 

Your  emphasis  on  a  master  calendar,  simplicity  and  ax>peration 
of  a  fainily  contribution  schedule  in  law  are  to  be  commended  and 
devoutly  to  be  desired.  They  are  the  areas' that  we  have  had  a  heck 
of  a  lot  of  trouble  with. 

As  I  said,  not  to  belabor  the  points  or  to  take  too  mvm  tame,  I 
would  like  veiy  quickly  to  pick  up  someihiiig  that^ 
said  earli^  and  has  been  alluded  to  by  soine  ojL^fiJT  other  col- 
leagues. In  the  proposed  title  II,  we  are  concemrij-tliat  the  n^e^ 
,  ,  Criteria  appear  to  be  somewhat  biirdensome  and  specify  no  cutbm 
point  cm  me  scale  of  need  so  that  we  have  no  way  of  even  eistiinat^) 
ing  how  many  institutions  might  be  dropp^  irom  elkibility. 

However,  it  is  E»rt  of  our.  assumption  thfit  the  funds  woiud,  in  air 
probability,  b6  shifted  to  mrbah  institutions  serving  students  who 
lit  the  current  Federal  description  of  disadv^^tageaf  and  ^us  may 
exclude  some  of  the  ruraUy  based  institutions. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  our  institutions  serve  Appalachia,  we  have 
'a  concern.  I  think  it's  been  well  expressed.  I  won't  be^bot  the 
point  fijLrther. 
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In  title  III,  our  concerns  are  somewhat  the  same—siinplificatioff, 
great—but  the  absence  of  a  cutoff  point  again  creates  some  prob- 
lems. We  don't  know  what  will  happen  with  it  and  we,^ain,  feel 
that  the  adverse  impact  would  probably  be  felt  m(^t  directly  in  t};e 
smaller,  ij-ural  institutions,  again,  with  Appalachian  flavor. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  though,  I  really  would  Ukfe  to  come  to 
title  IV.  It  is  the  one  that  obviously  has  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
independent  sector  institutions.  Since  the  State  institutions  are  di- 
rectly funded  by  the  State-  of  Kentucky,  the  independent  institu- 
tions are  more  dirpctly  involved  in  tiie  Federal  panoply  of  pro- 
grams. ^ 

I  won't  go  over  in  detail  all  of  the  information  that  I  have  pre- 
pared but  I  have  appended  to  my  testimony  for  you,  your  staff,  col- 
league, five  tables.  The  first  of  those  tables  demonstrates  what  is 
happening  now  in  Kentucky  and  points  up  very  well  the  point  that 
the  Higher  Education  Assistance  Authority  acting  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Kentucky  Legislature  has  developed  a  program  that 
complements  the  Federal  program  which  has  been  developed  over 
the  years.  It  indicates  the  percent  of  the  regaining  need  in  all  of 
the  institutions  in  Kentucky,  private  and  public,  senior  and  junior. 

The  second  table— and  r^x^niziSig  that  we  are  certainly  not  all- 
wise  by  any  means— but  as  best  we  could  we  have  tried  to^ake  the 
provisions  in  title  IV,  in  H.R.  5240  as  you  have  developed  them, 
and  run  the  calculus,  on  that  to  ^how  what  the  impact  would  be  on 
our  Kenttfiiky  institutions.  , 
.  In  the  third  table  we  have  looked  at  the  breakdown  of  parents 
incomes  in  the  senior,  State^upported,  the  community  and  the  in- 
dependent. 1  do  call  your  attention  to  the  fact,  particularly  in  the 
independent  sector,  since  we  are  concerned  iiot  only  about  access, 
but  about  ehoice,  that  of  thos6  who  fxled  financial  aid  forms  in 
Kentucky  last  year— those  with  Jess  than  $12,000'  a  year  incomes— 
26  percent  of  them  sought  admission  to^the  independent  sector  and 
we  hkve  only  15  percent  of  the  student^.'' 

This  is  not  to  draw  any  disparaging  differences  between  the  sec- 
tors. It's  simply  to  say  that  the  diversity  does  meet  in  many  cases 
the  need  of  the  disadvantaged  in  a  way  that  is  part  of  the  hallmark 
of  our  American  educational  system.  We  are  proud  of  it. 

The  fourth  table  looks  at  assets  for  those  families  ii^  Kentucky 
and  I  think  may  be  interesting  to  you  as  you  contemplate  it  in  the 
future. 

The  fifth  table  simply  looks  at  the  demography.  I  won't  bore  you 
by  going  on  with  a  lot  of  statistics.  I  think  that  would  be  somewhat 
redundant  and  very  ridiculous. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  call  your  attention  specifically  to  jtort 
of  the  calculus.  You  know,  this  is  part,  of  the  marvelous  thing.  We 
have  community  colleges,  we  have  ^nior  collies,  we  have  inde- 
pendent sector  colleges  and  you  in  this  dialog  in  the  Congress  and 
we  in  our  own  way  try  to  reconcile  the  differences  that  exist.  But 
the  calculus  of  5240  as  we  look  at  it  do^  some  rather  interesting 
thingsv 

For  instance,  if  we  were  to  take  under  the  current  situation  m 
Kentucky,  the  complementary  Federal  and  State  program,  the 
unmet  of  the 'student  either  in  our  lowest  a^t  institution,  which  is 
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a  little  institution  of  about  200  students  in  Eondon,  KY,  a  private 
jumor  college,  and  the  community  colleges,  the  unmet  need  of 
.  those  students,  using  the  Federal  and  State  programs  complemen- 
tary, would  be  somewhere  between  $750  and  $850.  At  least  as  we 
mterpret  it,  the  calculus  of^  H.R.  5240  would  reduce  that  unmet 
need  using  only  the  Federal  component  to  approximately  $100  for 
those  who  are  most  needy.  ' 

Our  concern  is  that  nsuch  of  the  study  that  has  beeMdone  about 
tinanciaJ  aid  indicates  that  those  who  have  some  respwlsibility  for 
then*  own  education  through  work,  continued  loap,  are  those  who 
profit  most  from  it  and  make  the  greatest  contribution.  We  think 
this  might  elinainate  a  part  of  that.  We  also  think  it  has  the  tend- 
ency to  make  the  lowest  cost  institutions  awessible  but  at  the  same 
time  to  create  serious  problems  for  thoee  with  higher  tuitions  or 
higher  capital  investments.  . 

For  instance,  m  our  highest  price  institutions,  the  unmet  need 
under  the  current  situation  is  $6,400  using  the  same  rubric  that  we 
used  in  r^ard  to  the  community  collies  and  our  lowest  cost  insti- 
tutions, that  would  drop  to  $6,300.  Tlxat  still  has  a  fairly  heavy 
impact.  At  the  University  of  Kentucky,  that  unmet  need  would  be 
$1,400  under  the  calculus  of  H.R.  5240. 

Since  the  States  are  directly  involved— and  we  have  developed  a 
marvelous  complementary  pr<^am— we  hope  that  this  diverse 
type  of  funding  between  States  and  Federal,  the  diversity  of  public- 
ly and  privately  nonprofit  institutions  would  be  a  part  of  your  con- 
siderations and  we  think  that  H.R.  5240,  particularly  in  title  IV 
does  create  some  potential  sources  of  conflict  between  the  inde- 
pndent  sector  or  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector  that  we 
have  been  able  to  avoid  up  to  tJiis  point.  — ^ 

ACE  did  comment  that  the  bill  did  have  the  apparent  effect  of" 
becoming  potentially  divisive  for  higher  education,  , 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman— well,  Mr.  Chairmen,  I  should  say  at  this 
point— we  deeply  appreciate  what  you  have  done  for  the  TOIO  Pro- 
gram. We  hope  that  that  can  be  mamtainai  and  held.  As  Kentuck- 
lans,  we  d^ply  appreciate  the  impact  of  tiUe  V  in  recognition  of, 
we  think,  cme  of  the  distinguished  Americans  and  we  liopeBthat 
that  will  become  a  part  of  whatever  legislation  might  exist,  ^ 

We  commend  what  you  have  done.  We  join  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  public  sector  and  in  the  private  sector  to  say  we  think  that 
much  that  is  here  is  marvelous  and  needed.  We  woiUd  hope,  howev- ' 
er,  that  given  the  fiscaHconstraints  that  we  confront  r^ht  now  that 
It  would  be  used  as  the  basis  for  continuing  discussion,  particularly 
as  we  contemplate  what  might  happen  in  tSe  block  grants. 

As  you  well  know,  in  the  amendments  of  1980,  we  stipulated 
some  funding  levels  that  would  come  into  being  as  we  reach  cer- 
tain points.  Notwithstanding,  those  l^islative  stipulations,  we  are 
still  $150  million  shy  on  some  of  them.  The  creation  of  the  block 
grants  do  simplify.  They  .give  flexibility.  But  we  in  the  independent 
sector  and  those  in  the  higher  priced  public  sector  institutions  are 
vitally  concerned  that  this  element  could  very  easily  be  l(»t  as  the 
entitlement  component  that's  suggested  in  the  PeU  grant  area  is 
more  fully  developed.  Entillements  versus  those  which  are  opticjnal 
could  create  some  problems  for  us.  You  know  this  and  I  am  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle  in  bringing  it  to  you  again.  Rather  tl&n  , 
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taking  more  time  in  this  dialog,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  written 
comments  that  we  have^  prepared  and  thankftiily,  Mr,  Chairman 
has  indicated  that  they  would  be  entered  into  the  record  so  they 
are  part  of  that.  I  would  be  hajppy  to  entertain  questions. 

You  will  notice  that  I  didn't  address  the  loan  gjwstions  because 
ont  expert,  Paul  Borden  is  here  to  deal  with  that  area  and,  with 
that,  Mr,  Chairmen,  Mr,  Gun<^t|pn,  we  appreciate  the  chance. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Thank  you  very  muchJ  We  will  now  hear 
from  Paul  Borden,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Kentucky  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Auttiprity,  Go  ahead.  ^ 

[Prepaid  statement  of  Paul  Borden  fipllows:]  A 
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PupA«ia>  Statimekt  or  Pmji  R  Bowmcm,  Ex«cimvK  DmKm>ji,  Kum/CKY  Highm 
Education  AswsTANCK  AimiORtTY  (Kg»mjcj£Y'«  Gva&aktix  Aokncy)  and  Ejuccu^ 
TivK  DxMCTOH,  Kjcktik^y  Hjghjcte  Educatjon  Stotknt  Loan  Cork>sation  (Ken- 
tucky 8  SscoNxaiAxy  BdUiuaBT  and  Dwuwt  Lending  Auency) 

*'    •  *  * 

^  Mr.  Chairvas        Mf»bers  of  the  Subcoulttee^ 
^  My  nsme  is  Paul  P.  Borden.    I  a«  Exacutive  Director 

of  th©  Kentucky  Higher  ?d«c8tion  Asiistance  Authority 
agency  established  by  th6  General  Assembly  o£  the  CoMoawealth 
of  Kentucky  In  1966,  which  is  the  adwinistra^r  of  the 
Guaraateed  Student  Loan  Program  and  of  several  other  state- 
wide student  financial  aiirTf>rogra«s.    I  an  «lso  Executive 
Director  of  the  Kentucky  Higher  Education  Student  loan 
Corpora'tio^  which^  again^  is  an  agency  of  the  Couonvealth 
of  Kentucky)  established .in  1978  to  provide  capital  for 
the  Guaranteed  Student  ioan  Program,    The  Student  Loan 
Corporation  currently  provides  loans  of  last  resort  and 
a  secondary  market  pr\5gram  for  the  benefit  of  268  originating 
lenders  throughout  the  Commonwealth.    I  sincerely  appreciate 
this ^opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Subcommittee  to  comment 
upon  the  provision*  of  m  S24D, 

In  preparation  for  this  opportunity,  I  invited  tJie  chief 
executive  officers  of^the  two  and  four-year  colleges  and 
tniversities  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  indicate  to 
me  their-opinions  and  recommendations  regarding  this  Bill.  ^ 
Additionally,  I  have  participated  in  formulation  of  the 
Statement  6f  the  Rational  Council  of  Higher  Education  Loan 
Programs,  Inc.  which  was  introduced  into  the  record  of  thi9 
Subcommittee  by  Dr.  Joseph  Cronin  on  March  28,  1984.  - 

I  must  begin  by  expressing  the  high  esteem  which  my 
»y  peers  throughout  the  nation  and  I  have  for  the  Chairman 
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of  this  SuibcoMittee  and  express  to  hi«  our  entisusiasm  for 
cofitinuing  to  vork  with  his  following  his  election  to  the 
Senate*  '  We  hope  and  exfect  that  thi  ChairMii  will  continue 
hfs  high  level  of  lead^r^hip  in  all  areaa^f  higher  education 
legislation  in  his  new  position. 

With  respect^ to  HR  $240^  I  »ust  bi^in  applauding 
the  effort  ai^id  the  obvious  expertise  utilized  in  coftpilidg 
this  comprehensive  reauthorization  document,    I  believe 
that  this  Bill,  whether  Or  not  enacted  during  this  session^ 
will  ultiiiately  serve  as  the  blueprint  for  reauthorization 
of  the  Higher 'Sducatioif  Act  of  196S.    I  am  concerned  that, 
should  thi$  Bill  Make  it  to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  fail 
to  pass»\,thete  appears  tb  be  soiie  peril  to  the  aiitcmatic 
extension  now  in  place  for  the  current  act«    I  would  encourage 
that  great  care  be  taken  to  protect  that  autdaatic  extension 
so  as  to  permit  lengthy  and  4etail6d  analysis  and  discussion 
of  the  needs/  goals  and  expactationl^  of  thi$  nation  for  its 
higher  education  systea*     In  the  balance  of  my  tastiadny~^  ' 
1  will  briefly  sumarixe  concerns  expressed  to  me  by  caMpus 
adjainistrators-'regarding  the  Pell  Grant  Ftogtaa  recoaaiendations 
the  College  Work-Study  recomendations  and  the  provision 
for  the  new. Block  Grant  Prograx.    Following  that  sumairy 
I  will  deal,  in  sosewhat  greater  detail,  with  tissues  relating 
to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Prograat. 
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Pell  Grant  " 

.  i 

There  gppean  to  be  a  strong  feeling  within  Kentucky 
thit^  there  should  be  a  return  to  the  e!ititle«nt  status 
for  the  Pell  Grant  Prograji.    At  the  pk'esent  appropriation 
levels^  the  programs!  are  so  narrowly  focused  upon  the  extreacly 
needy  that  the  capability  of  moderate)  level  incose  individuals 
to  have  access^  to  existing  programs  is  diminished  even  witlxin 
a  low  cost  state  such  as  Kentucky.    %  take  note  of  the  fact 
that  the  ranking  minority  Aemfaer  opposes  this  position  as 
being  qost  prohibitive.    Although  th^  retutn  t6  an  entitlement^ 
statu?  would  cause  significant  i^ereises budget  outlays, 
I  believe  that  the  long  term  rejfurns  resulting  from  greater 
productivity  by  the  inXividuals  who  would  benefit'  substantially 
offsets  projections;  of  current  cost  for  this  kind  of  modifi- 
cation.    I  i|dmit  to  a  bias  that' educational  opportunity  for  ' 
all  of  our  citisenss^^s  the  long  term  solution  to  our  current 
economic  woes.    A  new  aircraft  carrier  will  consume  taxes 
for  the  next  20  years  while  10, Oao  CQlIege '  graduates  sufipcfted 
by  this  progroji  |dll  provide  enormous  tax  inflows  during 
the  comparable  plnriod*  ^ 

T|i^  information  I  have  received  from  institutions 
generally  supports  increases  in  maximum  awatrdsj  the  legis- 
lative establishment  of  family  contribution  schedules;  a 
mandated  master  calendar  for  delivery;  and,  legislative 
definition  of  the  independent  student,    Thete  is,  of  course"; 
a  wide  variance  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the  need  for 
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Kodificttioa  of  the  Tuif  co»t  provision.    >wixr  leave 

it  to  representatives  of  the  public  aud  private  inf titutioas 

to  debate  the  relative  «erits  of  half  cost  versus  half 

lUMBd  versus  other- alternatives  on  this  issue.    I  did 

receive  so«e  indication  of  opposition  to  the  extension  '  * 

of  fifth  year  eligibility  to  the  graduate  or  professional 

"     '         '  '  ■     '  if  , 

school  level.  * 
My  iMpressiort  is  th«  there  is  wore  concern  about 
the  need  to  provide  adequate  funding  at  the  baccalaureate 
level  prior  to  extending  the  prograa  to  nev  classes  of  student^i. 
There  were  also  indications  of  discontent  vith  th#  quality 

^of  cotttralixed  servicing  for  this  p^Ogra*  and  indications 
that  a  move  to  decentralized  adeinistration  on  the  canpul 
could  iaiprove  the  productivity  of  this  progra** 
College  Worfc* Study  ^  ^ 

There  is  strong  opposition  in  lentuclty,  to  jiodif icftion 
of  the  current  state  alloteent  formula*    The  protection  . 
provided  within  HR  S240  is  not  viewed  as  adequate.  The 
general  attitude  seees  to  be  that  the  fomula  is  serving 
the  prograja  well  and  should  not  be  chjj|^ged.    The  prevailing 
opinion  in  Kentucky  is  that  the  College  Worlt-Study  Profraa 
is  functioning  extreeely  ^#ell  and  that  it  does  not  need 

J  any  fine  tuning  at  this  ti»e«    The  only  thing  needed  to 
aake  it  more  effective  is  «ore  dollars. 

In  a  related  workf- study  eatter,  I  wantNyou  to  know  that 
the  Assistance  Authority  has,  over  the  past  two  years,  developed 
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a  nev  program  in  Kentucky  which  we  call  the  CoMo»wealth  Work- 
Study  Program.    The  intent  of  this  program  is  to  expand  edu- 
cational  opportunities  for  l^entucky  residents  by  providing 
both  financial  assistance  and  career  related  work  experiences 
in  a  cooperative  effort  with  priPtate  sector  employers.  I 
have  attached  a  copy  of  our  Manual  of  Procedures  mnd  Guide- 
lines for  this  state  program  £jr  your  information  and  would 
hope  that  your  review  of  this  document  would  lend  to  a  recog- 
nitiou  of  this  type  of  cost  sharing  work-study  opportuiAty 
within  the  proposed  Bill,    ^etause  of  the  length  of  the 
document,  I  will  not  request  that  it  be  entered  into  the 
record  of  this  hearing. 
Perkins  Scholarship  Program 

In  light  of  my  discussion  regarding  new  assistance  programs, 
I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  express  my  extreme  pleasure  with  the 
proposed  Carl       Perkins  Scholarship  Program,    I  believe  a 
legitimate  jieed  exists  in  Kentucky  for  a  program  which  encourages 
our  outstanding  high  school  graduates  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession. 

In  further  support  of  our  merit  scholars,  we  hope  to  make 
a  new  scholarship  program  available  in  Kentucky  in  the- not  too 
distant  future.    I  have  enclosed  guidelines  for  such  a  program; 
however,  it  will  not  be  initiated  during  the  1984-SS  year  as 
indicated.    T1>is  prograp  is  intended  to  address  the  fact  thajt 
large  numbers  of  our  most  academically  talented  high  schiiol 
graduates  are  currently  selecting  out-of-state  institutions/ 
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Again,  it  is  not  my  intent  that  inlorMtion  Veg&rding  Kentucky 
neu  prcgTM  be  entered  into  ihe  record. 
Cwpus  Based  Bloclc  Grant  ^ 


'^There  was  generi(ll)r  strong  support  for  the  BXocn  Grant 

Proposal  throughout  the  C(mionveaXth«    However » /this  support 

* 

was,  in  all  cases,  contingent  upon  provlsion^of  strong*  < 
statutory  assurance  that  such  en  effort  will  not  result 
in  reductions  in  evailable  fmids  and,  further,  that  there 
be  no  diminution  of  *  the  flexibility  wi^ich  would  be  provided 
under       S240*  *  Based  upon  the  couents  I  received,  it 
does  sppeaT.  that  the  institutio^f  would»  hM^d  upon  their 
individual  needs,  benefit  from  the.  flexibility  to  detetiiine 
relative  distributions  to  grant loans  and  worlp^study 
efforts  as  provided  in  the  proposed  act*    I,  personally, 
believe  that  the  National  Direct  §tudent  Loan  Program 
has  been  and  continues  to       a  necessary  component  of 
th0  student  aid  matrix*.    Campus  administrators  have  to 
have  a  significant  loan  resource  under  their  direction 
in  order  to  effectivley  meet  the  ,!^ds  of  students  who 
would  ^otherwise  fall  through  the  cracl^s  in;  the  federal  ' 
and  state  administered  program^,  * 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans  . 

The  Guaranteed  Strident  Losn  Program  is  a  fundamentally 
sound*  and  efficient  method  of  providing  massive  financial 
resources  to  the  citizen  students  of  this  country «  The 
two  most  needed  enhanco«ents  of  this  program  are:    (1)  Provide 
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sufficient  ftxnding  ta  the  PeXl  GtMt  And  CMpus-^based  prograas 
to  per»it  low  and  «oder»te  incoae  people  to  receive  r^$son*ble 
Mounts  of  grant  assis^tance,  at  least  during  the  initial 
two  years  of  their  educational  program.    Sufficient  leveia 
of  funding  df  this  type  will  protect  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  from  enormous  debilitating  default  rates  whichr 
if  per«itted  to  occur,  can  so  undermine  national  cpiifidenca 
in  this  prograji  as  to  cause  it  to  fail.    CZ)  The  Guarantetd 
Student  loan  Program  is  dependent  upon  a  national  system  j 
of  originating  lenders  composed  principally  of  commercial 
banks,  credit  unions  and  savings  and  loan  associations. 
The  program  must  be  simplified  and  stabilised  in  order  to  . 
l«eep  these  originating  lenders  participating  at  required  ' 
levels  in  the  prograa. 

In  significant  ways  HR  S240  ^ddtfiss^s  both  of  the  abbve 
critical  issues.    There  are,  however,  sose  needed  chsnges' 
which  are  not  provided  for  gnd  sose  changes  which  I  must  '  - 
oppose. 

Spec i al  All owance  Payment s .  With  respect  to'special 
allowance  payments,  I  m  opposed  to  the  provision  which  j 
reduces  the  yield  floor  on  tax-exempt  financed  portfoliosi 
fro*  9%  to  9  percent.  We  have  carefully  assessed  our  own 
Student  Loan  Corporation  program  and  believe, that  we  would 
,have  grave  difficulty  in  continuing  to  finance  the  prograj* 
given  this  reduced  floor.  \ 

Lender  of  Last  Resort*     I  strongly  support  the  provisions 
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of  HS  5240  Teiiuiring  «  l*ii4^  of  Uit  rwort.    I  would,/ 
Iiow«¥er»  urge  that  sp#cific  language  be  Includo/i  to  stipalate 
thst  sucli  loans  b#  «a^e  to  all  technically  eligible  individuls 
who  baye  tried  but  failed  to  secure  credit  ftM  regular  private 
sources  and  that  loans  «ade  under  siK^h  a  pr4>gras  nay^  at 
,the  option  of  the  guarantor,  be  elisineted  £ro«  inclusion 
within  the  calculations  pursuant  to  the  reinsurance  fomula* 
By  this  I  an  essentially  requesting  that  you  protect  state 
vgnsrantee  agencies,  such  as  Kentucky's,  frM  any  exposure 
to  less  than  100  percent  reinsurence  on  such  last  resort 
loans*    While  I  recognise  that  such  exposure  is  taininal, 
even  under  current  law,  I  can  assure  you  that  senbets  of 
the  general  public  and  the  General  Assexbly  continue  to 
have  high  levels  of  concern\about  default  rates -and  that 
a  last  resort  progran  will  hal^PsT^f iciently  high  r*t«s 
to  bo  dajsaging  to  the  overall  jRiblic  acceptance  of  the 
progru  in  our  state* 

Loan  Lieits.    I  support  the  position  of  the  National 
Cowicil  hi  Higher  Education  Loan  Prograns  on  this  natter 
prilEipally  as  a  result  of  «y  participation  in  the  formulation 
of  that  request.    The  limits  provided  for  in  HR  5240  are, 
in  ny  opinion,  sufficient  for  Kentucky's  purposes,  particu* 
larly  if  noeded  increases  in  grant  progran  funding  can  be 
secured, 

*  V  Suppleeental  Studcivt/loan  Progran.    The  National  Council 

...... ........ . .  , 
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5upple«entaX  student  loan  progrin  would  be  a  substantial 
l«proye«ent  over  the  current  AlAS  prograa.    I  ui^der stand 
that  Dr.  Cronin  will  be  providing  additional  inforwition 
regarding  this,  and  I  encourage  the  Subcouittee  to  csrefuliy 
coBJiider  the  need  for  this  type  of  program* 

Credit  Eligibility  Indey^    The  developaeut  of  this 
concept  wai  one  of  the  aost  difficult  Imd  tiae  consuming 
negotiations  involved  in  final  agreement  amongst  the  members 
of  the  National  Council  and  represents,  in  my  opinion,  a 
positive  contribution  which  should  be  incorporated  into 
HR  S240.    Again,  I  understand  Dr*  Crosin  i^ill  be  providing 
additional  Information  in  support  of  this. 

Other  Administrative  Matters >    I  simply  wish  to  note, 
for  the  record,  my  support  of  a  repeal  of  the  origination 
fee  which  is  an  unfair  and  exorbitant  deduction  from  the 
proceeds  of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  at  a  time  when  it 
can  least  be  afforded  by  ther borrowers  my  support  for'  extension 
^o£  repayment  periods  with  adjustments  to  stud^t  interest- 
rates  during  the  latter  stages  of  such  repaymetft^^in  order 
to  miniaise  the  additional  cost  to  be  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
Government;'  my  support  for  increasing  the  minimw  monthly 
payment  to  $75  (or  $900  per  ahni»)  as  £n  HR  5240;  my  support 
for  conversion  of  the  insurance  premiia  to  a  flat  rate  S  percent 
of  the  original  loan  amount; -my  support  for  retention  of ^ the 
current  reinsurance  formula  except  as  it  is  applicable  to 
last  resort  loans;  and,  finally,  my  support  for  a  provision 
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to  ^r«it  increased  interest  xates  on  defaulted  student 
IcAss  in  order  to  shift  the  burden  for  carrying  snch  def*blted 
Mounts  to  the  borrower  and  to  establ^ish  fron  the  tive  the 
losn  is  xade  thst's  default  will  be  a  costly  proposition 
for  the  borrower. 

In  conclusion,  there  are  four,  points,  which,  I  belieyep 
deserve  further  consid^pjj^oa  for  incision  within  HR  S240. 

1/   As  this  CtiJMiittee  knows^  the  lentuclsy  Higher  Education 
Student  Loan  Corporation  has  recently  adopted  controversial 
regulations  designed  to  control  default  rates  within  t^ 
Coiwonwealth.    These  regulations^  which  are  principally 
directed  toward  originatlrig  lenders,,  40  take  into  consideration 
the  default  eieperience  on > loans  by  individual  lenders  to 
students  in  particular  institutions  and,  al^so^  the  default 
experience  for  student  borrower^  as.  a  group  eni:olled  at^a 
particular  institution.    The  regulations  include  substantial 
protection  for  lenders,,  educational  institutions  and  other  ^ 
interested  parties  in  pjovision  of  due  process  hearings 
prior  to  any  final  action  under  the  regulations.  These 
regulations  have  worked  Well  for  us  a^d  have  contributed 
to  substantial  reductions  in  both  delinquency  rates  and 
default  rates  during  the  last  12  months*     I  have  attached 
a  one-page  delif^^^ncy  and  default  report  for  the  l^st  13 
Months  in  order  to  pervit  you  to  exaxine  the  ixprovesents. 
It  is,  in  ay  opinion,  extreaely  important  to  the  long  terv 
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credibility  of  the  Gtiar«t©od  Student  Lota  Progrwi,  as  tdainis- 
^  tered  in  the  various  states,  for  the  Congress  to  either  doctuient 
its  absence  of  concern  for  default  rates  within  the  legislative 
language  or  to  continue  to  peraiit  individual  states,  such 
as  Kentucky,  to  ^dopt  regulations  which  will  control  rates 
within  margins  which  are  acceptable  to  its  state  legislative 
systev  and  its  general  population/    I  will  be  happy  to  jsppear 
before  this  SubcoMittce  or  any  other  cowiittce  of  the  Congress, 
at  any  future  date,  to  provide  a  detailed  report  on  the  default 
regulations  in  Kentucky,  how  they  have  worked  and  what  the 
result  has  been. 

2-    Restriction' of  Tax  B^egpt  Financing's.    Hither  the 
provisipns  of  HR  S240  or  the  Cowaiittee  Report  language^  (pref- 
erably the  former)  mmt  severely  curtail  the  efforts  of  the 

Secretary  of  Education  to  eliainate  the  capability  of/states 

,/ 

sucfrfas  Kentucky  to  utilize  tax-exempt  funds  to  finance 
student  loan  access.  While*  t*e  are  perfectly  willing  to 
examine  taxable  .aKernatiyes  and,  in  fact,  are  aggressively 

doing  so  at  this  point  in  time,  we  cannot,  under  the  regulations 

I 

proposed  by  the  Secretary  on  February  10,  continue  to  fully 
support  access  in  K^tucky^    One  of  the  alternatives  which 
we  must  consider,  if  those  proposed  regulations  are  final^ed, 
is  to  sell  the  Corporation's  current  portfolio  and  become 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
or  another  such  entity  ta  provide  secondary  Market  services 
to  Kentucky's  268  participating  lenders.    We  do  not  believe. 
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at  tae  present  fUe,  that  S»liie  >C»e  or  any  other  such  entity 
can  provide  an  acceptable  ieyel  of  service  to  our  lending^ 
group  and  support  the  profit  margins  to  which  they  have 
becoae  accustoaed-  / 

5.    Centralization  of  funding  in  Sail ie  Mae.    The  current 
?f forts  by  the  Se<yretary  to  force  state  agencies  into  dependence 
-    upon  SaUie  Hae  will,  Iti  Vf  opinion,,  lead  to  ■onopolistic 
practices  to  the  dey^l«ent  of  access  to  student  loan  capital. 
One  need  only  review  the  Bost.  recent  Sallie  Mae  report  to 
shareholders,  the  re«uneratiott  patterns  for  their  high  officials 

%  ■ 

and  tbe  incentive  bona*  provisions  adopted  by  their  boatd 
to  conclude  that  they  do  not  have  the  same  high  co»wit»ent 
to  programs  and  lenders,  such  as  Kcntuclty' «.  fs  they  do  to 
their  bottoii  line.    I  fear  that  as  «pre        more"  state  desig- 
nated'^secondary  markets  become  dependent  upo»  Salli*  Mae 
that  their  purchasing  practices  and  pricing  practices  will 
■^e  dictated  by  their  profit  goals  rather  than  by  the  public 
purpose  of  providing  access  to  student  loans,    I  do  not, 
in  an^  way,  mean  to  be  critical  of  the  management  of  Sailie 
Mac.     Indeed;  it  is  an  enormously  successful  private  corpo- 
ration, nhe  BusinessWeek  ScoreBoard  Special  of  March  21/ 
1984,  in  its  report  on  nonbank  financial  institutions,  clearly 
shows  that  Sailie  Mae  is  outdistancing  Other  privately  held 
firsts  in  the  same  category*    Of  course,  the  other  firms  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  five  billioii  dollars  in  preferential 
borrowing  at'T-Bill  plus  1/8  to  provide  underpinning  to  its 
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balAAce  sbept.    I  would  suggdst  to  the  Cauitte«  that  SiXlie 
Mm  is  well  c«pEble  of  surviving  aud  prospering  absent  con* 
tinued  preferential  tteatxent  under  the  statutes  and  that 
any  further  legislated  benefits  could  well. operate  to  the 
long^  terii  receatrali nation  of  the  Guaranteed  Student  loan 
Progra»  to  Vashington.  D,  C.  ^  *  , 

Protect  State  Guarantee  Agencies  fron  National 
Guarantors.    Kentucky's  guaraiitee  agency,  like  »any*  others 
throughout  the. n«tion,  is  restricted  to  operations  within 
its  geographical  boundaries,    Te  the  extent  that  the  Higher 
Education  Assistance  Foimdation  and  other  such  entities  * 
which  purport  to  have  a  license  to  insure  loand^  throughout 
the  country  successfully  service  the  major  educational  insti- 
tutions and  the  graduate  and  professional  school  population, 
guarantee  agencies,  such  as  oiirs,  «ay  otherwise  be  unable 
to  econoBiciilly  provide  access  to  saiall  institutions,  low 
volume  lenders  and  generally  low  tui^on  institutions. 
Quite  frankly,  if  the  national  guarantors  in  conjimction  with 
Sallie  Mae  could  provide  long  term  assurance  that  every  student 
in  Kentucky  would  have  access  to  a  loan  when  and  where  needed, 
in  the  long  ter«  there  would  sees  to  be  little  justification 
for  continuing  either  the  iCentucky  guarantee  agency  or  the 
Kentuclyr  Student  loan  Corporation  as  a  financing  entity. 
We  haven't  seen  those  assurances.    We  do  not  think  they  can 
provide  the  sase  level  of  services,  the  save  level  of  access 
and  the  save  prudent  administration  of  the  program  whith 
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protecjts  ^public  coof^idea^^-iiJid  ke«p$  defauU  mtts  low. 
Until       cm  rccvi¥ii  such  ft^surances*  wa  urill  continue  to 
battle  for  our  exi5t«nc«  ai|id  hope  that  this  SubcoMitte« 


will  MSist       in  this  effort^, 
Mr*  Ch«lWn»  I  appreciate 


opportunity  and 


be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or  other  nesbet.s 
of  the  SubcoMlttee  »ay  have. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


April  IQ,  1984 
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(1$)  ntek  atudy^  midc  an  Mtrd  of  «3a«^  dUiauiMd  bjr  tiM  board 
«t  »p«:ifi#d  incwiji«Ia  to  tciKStnt*.  or  m  c«i2ibur««Mnc  to" 
•wploy«r»  itf  «ari«>Cf,  0)0  fwwtdt  mmM  McvioM  fac  a 
spKif  i«d  xtjokm  of  boucc  In  a  a^p«elQr  iijpnMd  by  tht 

8«   KKS  164.?i^  f\xrpoM  of  aotiv^  ^ 

ofr  Kmoickf  CO  «Mbl«  Mic^  pwnoM  t»  punu*  m  •U*ibl»  . 
P«^^«i  of  .OKiy  «c  «  p«ttcip«;ix»  imticuclcn  locStlid  in 
ch«  CowBowwatai,  md,  if  i»quinK!  h*  tb*  f«d«zal  act.  o> 
,  .    such  pmu  Acttndiqg  audt  naB|>rof  it  imtlcuciOM  m  ms  t» 

C.   HRS  {64.753  KuXm  arid  s««uI«tlon«  iovwniiM<IottM.  Icm 

inojjjd*,  but  noc  tw  UalfiSd  to 

(«)  Th«  a^lt^niMKU:  OMxwtuBii  ««tl«bl«  fijr  th«  ttustec  mIU 
«  di«rM,  dij)lcm  or  Mrcif ic«tl}<^^^^ 

(b)  ^er«s«  to  ™t«  incr^  wplojN^  oppoe^ 

for  .Ugibl.  •tudwu  «4U  tioc  tMult  In  tSrdispUcMiiQt 
of  M^loyad  «a*k«ii  or  iacwir  «xl«clfl«  coocaict*  for 
•cxvte««i  mA        .  ' 

(c) '  lh«  wrk-«eudy  pmmc.  wtil  noC  ncMNi  cii«  fln«ici»l  tmA 

of  ctw  'Cuaaac  or  the  aixiauBi  p^nme  m  MUbUjh«i  by 

II.    MISSION  SagEMNT  , 

ic  U  ch«  inwnc  of  tSncucky  Hi||h«r  Edupttifln  AMUuncs  iteiioclty,  throj^^ 

ch^^t&ianMiMlth  Wsric  scuciy  Prograt,  to  iKiMnd  th*  aducatloaal  oppc«tv«iitl«i 
•xpcrlancsM  for'  K«icucky  rMldatoa      piwidii^  boch  fin«K*i*l  «Ml«Ca)c«  «nd 
car^r  f\»sM  «)irk  «xp«nancM  co  «Ii«ibl«  pocCMcoxkuy  fcudwu  ctd  to 
prwtda  40  JMnu#  &r  prlwita  factor  Mplorm  co  aMi«t  tOKkfief  X^amsA  tiitir 
•cktcacloml  goalj. 
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ni,  GENERAL  CsipELQES   V  ' 

amii:ri.|*lt{i  Vibric  Stud/  Prpi^n  (Ct^)  is  «  fi2wci«l  M9Bi»tM3C$ 
.psq^ass  dtvilop#d  to  pxovida  «id  to  •li^ibl*  Kontudcy  ctudnits  by' 
o£f«rii;g  tsplcfOK^  cppc^ctunitlM  in  ammr  xmlBtmi  povitlcni  ac  tbtt 
^      ptWBlIing  rat*  of  p^,   A  mt^nimti  of  70  p«xc«nt  of  ««g«  rvifl^jurvtoKit 
cblXam  w«t  bi  titilijMid  with  |»rlvttt«^  '£or-i>rofit  «f>Ioy«r«« 

CUSP  it  findKi      thi  iGmtudgr  Hi|^  KAirirlrrLAMiitw  Authority 
«nd  atteiniatarnd  by  jipptovvd  l^ncuck^  po»t«oondiry  •dgCAticml  imtito^ 
^^'tioDc*   RndlqK  to  ioatitutiCDg  for  prqgrjoi  ^vUniicxiCioa  md  w«g* 
rviaiTOjTiiatnts  will  be  p«rfo£W3^ 

Qa^Xojmnc  i«  pnsviata  by  testudcy  i^|>Xoy«t»  ute  r«G«iw  inciotiw 
litixiburiiMnt  at  th«  mtc  of  ^USO  ptr  hour  p«r  CUSP  atud^ 
m^laymd.  tti^dmt  mtpla^emat  nuit  nqc  t«iaU:  in  tb«  di^Iacoinc 

of  wploysd  uDrk«r», 

Inttlrutions  an  dmnragtrt  to  off«r  Mdmic  exmU,t  for  car««r 
rclatad  work  mxptrimKm  Co  aujdifit^,,^f«tticipating  in 
if  not,  hcwMir,  a  «iquit«Mnt  of  tiiia  ptograou 

DEFINITIONS  ^ 

(!)  Adfeiniftratlv»  Coit  MloHwoa-^A  payaant  m^tiatad  batMan.  XHEAA 
axxi  parttclpacii^g  a<^£i  for  adrainiatratioa  of  CWBP  noc  to  axcaad 
$  parent  of  tha  groaa  i«^gta  aarnad  <Hr  $15,00d  aomsally,  Osi^si^r 
is  lasf .    KHEAA  asqsacta  tha  pan^taga  of  dollara  r^x&irad  for 
aidainiatration  to  raduca  witn  prog^av  saiturit^. 


(2)  Mtamata  O^S?  Vtork  Plan^A  work  atudy  arrai^Mii^  ytmtwtof  a  atudant 
altaxnataa  a  achool  tani  with  a  wcaic.  tara,  i*ai  atudiot  attanda 
school  full  tiflM  cm  tarai,  works  full  tiaii  tha  nsxt  tat»,  and 
tatumi  to  school  full  tim  tha  following  tans*   Thoaa  atudanta 

^  wxTTking  during  aunar  tacaa  who  ara  not  aiuoUad  at  laaat.balf  tisM 
:  <kiring  this  twcsA  ara  oooaidatad  altarxuita  fca:  tha  aunar. 

(3)  Caraar-^ralatad  Ifcrk  Eacpariaoca-^^Iboaa  Joba  which  hav«  a  osnrralatiiDn 
wittt  d)a  atudant's  caaraar  direction  aa  dacarsinad  by  school  officials 
and  avidsocad  by  tha  studaii^'s  anjor  ooursa  of  study* 
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C4)  Cost  of  Education— Those  tfx^ms^  cmtooly  related  to  <*taining  an  edu- 
catiog  at  the  institutioKj?f  attendance  plus  those  cxjsts  directly 
.  related  |o  the  stutofit^s  CUS^  mtk  «xperieoce  iiKliiding  any  reqmred 
V  dues  aiKi  travel  at  IS^  per  mile. 

(5)  Depfflden t  Student —A  stucient  i4io  dees  not  ipeet  the  eligibiity  criteria 
For  a  self'  s^j|)6rtiag  studwit.  (Attad»d  as  Appwdix  B.)  i  .  - 

Faaily  Income- >The  total  earnings  as  report^  on  the  K?AF  or  the  GSL 
^ee^s  Test  Fom^after  dep««<tency  status  has  been  determiped,^ 

Financial  Aid--yage  relabursefiMnt  dollars  C$1.50  per^hour)  provided  ^ 
v..  to  enployers  on  behalf  of  each  participating  student.  ' 

(8j^?inajfeial  INteed^-'The  cost  of  education  less  e^jcational  aid  received  ' 
Y  front  all  other  sources,  i*e-  grants,  loans,  "scholarships,  as 
detehiined  by  school  qfficials. 

Ft3l.l;Ti»^  Attendance>-The  nurt>er  of  resident  hours  required  by  the 
institutxj^  to  constitute  full-tiae  sUtusr— This  is  generally  ton- 
sidered  12  seaiester  hours,  24  clock  hours,  or  6  staner  school  hours. 

(10)  ^kSli^  Fort^ula-'-The  formula  used  to  dctera^i^  the  amount  of  finding 
.to  oe  granted  to  institutions  having  approved  proposals*    Use  of 
p^-ograa  dollars  will  >»  monitored  quarterly  by  XHEAA  and  i»ay  be  f 
adjusted  within  the  year  as  meded  to  reflect  perforaaSe, 

(a)  First  Year  Fiaiding^-The  percentage  of  the  schftol^s  full-ti8», 
irantiKlTy  resident,  undergraduate  students  in  relationship  to 
the  total  nuraber  of  Full-tinie,  Kentucky  resid^t,  undergraduates 
enrolled  iat  the  a^rov^  schools  as  oP  December  i  multiplied  by 
program  dollars  available.  '  , 


M  Subsequent  YearS  Folding* -The  first  y?»r^r»ula  with  adju&sfments 
based  on  the  utilization  of  funds  ^JrfprriQOus  year(s).  * 

WtT  .Half -Time  Attendance— Exactly  Iwlf  of  the^'hi^  r^uired  by  the 
\     xnstituticsn  to  constitute  fuil-ti»e  attendancer^H^is  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  mnii^jjjt  of  six  (6)  seisester  hours  or  twelve  (IZ) 
clock  hours.    T^ee  hours  in  stroer  school  constitute  half-tioie 
attendance, 

(^^^        Bank-A  list  maintained  by  XHEAA  of  eligible  employers  ^^''have 
negotiated  contracts 'of  employment  tf^rough  participating  institutions. 
Employers  may  or  «ay  not  have  a  current  vacancy, 

f^^^  Kentucky  Resident»-1^Ucy  adopted  by  the  Council  on  Higher  Education 
for  deteniimition  of  resid^iKy  status  for  tuition  purposes,  (Attached 
is  Appendix  A.) 

(14)  Parallel  OiS?  l^brk  Plan*-A  w^rk  study  arrangesjeiU  whereby  a  stjd*t 
works  part  tisw  while  attending  school.    Students  mist  be  enrolled 
at  least  half  ti»e.    They  awy  i^rk  a  maximR  of  20.  hours  per  mek 
with  a  full-time  load  or  30  hours  with  a  half-ti«e^oad. 
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^   ^  ^^>^a^So3^\*>o  «•  oc  ttOtiM  b«  ptrfosaing  -quel  job  u«k«  u 
clw  «t3id«nt  «B^)loy«J».   U*i*r  oo  ciaps»t«K«i  my  »  soadenc  r»ceiv« 


(16)  ?rtv»t«,  For^^profit  Sfaployir-^y  »oI«  pjX)pri«t:or»hip,  pi^iwrahip 
^  ^  ^rp^i«i>  or  o5^?lcCT  of  Kfiixiw  tnticy  or^anU^d  and  operating 
for  profit -fiutking  purpo«««»  ' 

01)  Self- SupPQTttot  Staxtent^^A  atuctenc       hai  e«t^ii«l»d  «^  lnde?wnd«it 
^      rel^tiSSSIp  lit  cQripii5hcg  with  crit«rU  contAintd  Ln  financial  aid 
guid«linM  uMd  undar  tha  GSL  and  acaca  »:ant  pn^asaa.  (Attachad 
as  App«xUx  B-)  ^ 

{18)  Vtoa  saiasbura^st— Paywwtt        $p^acapl07«A,  hawii^  a  com:t»ct  to 
Srovida        axparliocaa  for  itudanca  utKiar  tha  ^dalinaa  of  a«P, 
at  tha  rat«  of$1 .50  par  hotir  par  participatii^g  acudaot.    **Proof  of 
wagaa  paid"  wat  ba  futaittad  to  tha  partlcipiu:ing  iMtitutloo  for 
p^^hMot  to  ba  procaaaad. 


V,  EUGIBXUXy  CRITSRIA 

A*    Inftitution:  ^  A 

Mvf  Kantucky  poataacondacy  tnatitutioi  that  la  accraditad  by  aithar 
AICS,  SACS,  HAITS,  <»•  any  ochar  approved  accxaditi^g  aoucaa  ykso 
hsis  m  Afiainistratlvtt  Agrasimt  in  forca  with  Kan&idcy  Hl^i^ar 
Education  Aaslstajxia  *Aiidiioricy\ay  autcalc  a  pn?poaaI  fc»r  program 

fundii]^*   Oiiy  thcsaa  inatitutloria  that  h«v«  batti  apptovad  to  racalw 

/  ■  ■         ,  • 

an  Ailocaticffi  of  futvis  for  uae  in  adpainis  taring  tha  Camaa*«lth 

j      Wbjfk  Study  prograpi  axvi  hav«  cciaplatad  a  oootract/agra«aant  with 

JiWsA  n»y  participata.  •  . 

8.  a^ployar: 

/  Any  aoployer  who  can  ptwida  a  bcsnaflda  caraar-r^latad,  \«?rk 

exp«ri«nca  for  eli^bla  studeoca  aa  deterraixied  by  dha  participating 
^        uduoational  institution  and  who  haa  complaiad  m  Saployaant  Agraaoiat 
saay  participata  with  tha  foUoving  axcaptiona:  ^ 


♦ 
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(1)  Biiploy«r9  cmot  "^maptcy^  th«Mi«lvt««  Scudent«  t^ho  fom  or 
p«r&Lclp«t«  ixx  ch0  i&^naat^  o£  wy  buslntM  ootlty  my  not 

<2)  FUt*tcondary  initltuticn*  cannot  «9ploy  fliciicient*, 

(3)  Out  o£  vcate  «RpIoy«rs  mi  b«  utiUsid  only  if  t±im  student' • 
mitm  is  ixx  Kcmn^scky* 


(4)%to  QBDre  than  30  pari 
be  paid  to  public  and 
rel^Bbursaoaent. 


tha  dollars .  alldcatad  to  any  ad)ool  my 
nci^piuf it  cn^lcTytn  for  wga 


C.    Student  mMt: 

(t)  Ba  a  citLcan  of  tha  Ihitad.Stataa. 
(2)  Ba  a  iUmtucky  raaldant.  / 


(3)  fia  accaptad  for,  ^em^ljntnc  c^sJja>trih>U«d  in  a  participating 
Kantucky  instip^dUad* 

(4)  llavv^^^'at&aX  faeaily  ix^aom  undar  $30,000. 

stuccaaafuXly  cospXatad  a  £uXl*tiite  load  tha  previoua  tans> 
F  aaS»a^  ^  anroUad  at  laast  Iwlf  ti^,  or  ba  «n  aatarli^ 

(6)  Se  in  ff>o6  $tandix>g  a»  cartified  by  0u  institutkxi. 

^  (7)  Ba  p^^groasing  ^atiafactorily  tomod  co^Xetioa      thair  aduca- 
tional  progtamraa  datarmlnad  by  ttia  schools 

(8}  Have  a  "C**  aviarasia  cuaulaciva^-oa  datansined  by  all  poataacondary 
couraaa  or^  ln  tfla  caaa  of  altering  fre«hff»n,  tiialii^  »dK»l  CS'A- 

(9>  Haw  financial  naad  aa  datarmlnad  by  prc^am  guidelines  ^  the 
institutian,  .  . 

(10)  be  in  dafault  on  a  stata  guarantaad  loan  nor  ow'a  zefund  on 
a  state  grant, 

(11)  .^fot  ba  participating  in  other  collaga  adiiinlst«r«d  work  progtaiai. 
Priority  will  ba  givan  to  oodargradu^aa* 


VI.  PROOSCURSS  gPR  i^ING  AUjQCATIONS 

Eligibla  Kantucky  inttitutloas  isay  apply  for  £ks)dii3g  aftar  January  1 
uaing  a  "(^  Raqt^t  for  Funding**  Som*    Fonai  cauat  bi  r^iv#d  by  KHEAA  no 
latar  chan  Fatcuary  U_  Datamination'fiar  funding  will  ba  mda  KHKAA 
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no  UtK  tiMD  »y  1.  m>dii«  dolUtt  will  bt  tmmttcami  to  pKrtic^lqg 
ImtitttClo*  af«r  July  t.  Prop:*  fijodin*  wiU  b«  ^mAsamae*  bwad. 
f»rfotwnc«  wlU  be  r«vi«N«J  and  i*ck  of  ptrfcmaKK*  will  vmxU.  to 
ia»ti«34tla»  btiag  Mquiiwi  to  r«cum  faadn.  A«KW«1  far  finding 
£«xiing  UsmlM  wUl  b.  dtt««iJ»<i  by  ttSM  •»££  uttog  tii.  ioUxMii^ 

fn  AbiUty  of  iiwticuticlM  to  adWoiitKr  d»  pipecJB  oojt-«£f«ctiMily 
-with  th«  SfMt«»t  rmalt*  fee  «tud«c«     widmc^d  by  l^osmtiai 
oxavtdad  aa  tJ»  *d»lni»cr»ctfin  proc«dur*i  portian  (Xt«^6)  of  tii« 
■^uMt  for  SXtKUrw"  mi  pEWvicxif  ymn'  ncOTd*. 

(2)  Abili»iof  ln»titution  to  uttUs*  tim-\mm*TmMjui;»mm\t  doU*s» 
*IlocSk  CO  Ei»«  «  •Adm^ 

(3)  Ability  of  iiwtitucion  to  awoid  using  Oep  doliari  to  wppljot 
«i»ti^  wjric-MUMd  p«wc«»  fc^  •tadmt*.  l.t.  ^co^qp  •d, 
cxpwriiatiAl  ad.  '  1 

<4)  AiUty  of  intticutiorai  to  •ckqu.tiay  aonitor  iax«ir««  actlvlci^. 

ciicinaS%li^Uty  Sf  .Wdwit.  «id  «i^loy«r»,  acoal>b  acftlviclw 
«  dj«y  E«lat«\to  itudiiota"  c«t»«r \4is»ctiaJ, 

Allocation*  of  uMgc  tiiabucMiwrt:  dollart  wiU  b«  "Kto  to  iartltutioM 


(1)  AwiUbla  dollsm  for  OUSF  viU  b«  pi?opoctioojd  «ORg  tf^soNmi 
iiwtitucicn*  v»im  *  r*cto  factor  dit«iaiWKi  by  ci»  patMn^  of  fexU- 
tSaa,  Kjmtudw  twid«it.  uodergradoat*  atudwc*  »tt«ndiag  this 
inaticutiai      it  mlataa  to  tbt  total  ft?ll-tiaa,  ISmosidij  rmhimt, 
uidarsraduata  pool  actaodii*  «U  approval  inatiCutiona.  Imtitatiaja 

will  taport  thair  fuU-Cli«,  K««MCky  rwidjut,  uodt^^idiaca  ^ 

anrollaSmt  aa  thoaa  ttudwt*  ytuallr  irollad  on  Dacaribar  t  piMcadlng 
tha  data  of  tiha  "Saquaat  for  ?UidiJ«." 

(2)  Aftar  tha  firat  yaar  of  iapl«Rt*cion,  allocatiorai  to  inatlcutiona  nay 
ba  adjuacad  to  raflact  tha  utiU««Ci<»  of  pswloMi  yaara*  aXlotaanta. 

iUteiniatrativa  Coat  Allowmcaa  will  hjitranfari  to  iaatltuticoa  M  follow; 

(1>  Coat  aUoiWKaa  will  ba  grsfad  baaad  on  i^  paroantage  r«tUMcad 
and  ita  jiMtiflcatioo,  noC  to  «tca«d  8  p«rc#«:  of  gtoaa  acuatot  " 
aaxnad  «w  $15,000  mu*lly  »(l^ct»awir  it  l»«i. 
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.(2)  KHEM  staff  siticipAtM  «  milpcclon  in  the  p6tcaaUg«  oS  afMnim^ 
tratlvK  coct  dpUani  Inf  tltutiaui  will  ntud  .md  ripq;3est  a»  ti)« 

• .'  '  ' '  .■■*''  * 

Afttr  contracc«/agreflraenu  ar«  ca^le^«d  between  KH£A4  «nd  par- 

V 

ticlpacips  Insclcucicns  mfXtcclog  ch«  approve  allocacicns,  inacicutiohs 

will  t6c«iW  tha  tocal  va^a  raiiAHiraanant  alXocatnts  for  eha  fiacal  yaar^ 

CJwna  1) 

W«ga  raioburyaoani:  doUara  will  ba  wj^juttad  aacdannually  (Dacwabar  1)  baaad 
on  tha  utllUaCion  of  allocatlcaa  aa  c^rpo^rtad  quartarly  to  K1I£A4« 
Suppleoantal  funding  raquaaca  will  ba  raqulrad  by  KH£M  foe  cooaidcrutlcvi 
of  additional  d^Uara  aubjact  to  thair  availability* 

tmtitutiona  will  racaiva  a£Uniatrati\nt  cpat  doUara,  if  naadad, 
to  ^ad&iniat&r  tha  ,progr«  for  coa  y&itr  as  na^tiatad  and  contractad 
bac^^aan  KHJM  and  cha  tnatituticn^   Aftar  §ix  ajoncha  of  pK5grapi  oparation, 
adainiatrativaa  coaca  will  ba  p^viaiatd  and  adjuat«d  quartarly^  raquirad 
to  D»^t  the  caraa  of  tha  oontracc/agreeient. 

If  after  each  saEOi  stml  raviaw  of  progcm  i2|:>Ia(Aentation,  det^- 
minacion  is  oiade  by  tha  KHEAA  ataff  to  racall  pxcgriiBj  funda'  because  of  tha 
institution  perfoma;^  lawl,  thoaa  funds  c&iat  be  refvsided  to  KH£M  by 
the  inaticuti«n  within  30  'days  of  Che  date  of  notice. 


VII,  IggTIlUnOKAL  AEMINIgrRAIlffl  RESPQ^tSILITIES 

A*   Job  Sank  DevielopiaenC 

Participating  instituticna  have  tneaponaibility  for  identifying  work 

opportmitiaa  for  antdanra  in  d^ir  general  Localitiaa; 

(1)  Tha  eligibility  of  an  eoployar  couat  be  detatsiinad  by  tha 
*  InatiOition  uaii^  tha  criteria  provided* 
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b«  n«soci*c«d  oi  «  f i»c«l  b»»is  ii  ixwilble  and  out  fall  within 
ta»  ttite  fi»c»l  ywur  (July  1-Jupt  30). 

vniUblM  po«Ltlon  prior  to  «  •tud«C*»  yXJKWKit  ^xxkr  CSSP.  ^ 

c^rwt  job  b«*  U«Cing  cm  bt  attnuintd.  \ 

iSitfioo..  VMM  «ho  d«.lop  thtir  oi«  job.  ^ 
«f  tibUthiKi  ofitari*. 

C6)  Uwticutton*  in  «  cobwj  *s»»  «r»  «(icoTOi8Ki  CO  ooop«iM 
^  ^  bMC  d«wiop  *c«i  Job*  for  icud^it..   Sh«riii|.  infcKWiU 
:  £*gi«xlii«1w«iUbl«  po«iCicn  opwtings  wtU  t»4»c«  nabtrt  of 
ciiUJi  CO  «vloy«ai  m  w»U  m  r«duc«       «rwi  to  b«  cov«»d 
by  #«ch  iwtitutioo.  . 

(7)  totcitutlcivi  ttu*5  advtii  «tud«t»  of  {iwir  t»ipot»l^iUti««  und#\ 

C«BP. 

(8)  An  «pw»I*  ooBBict^t  mat  b«  ••wbllah^l  mt  ««ch  imticutioo  «d  m 
appMi  pn>c<*««  clMTly  d«fin»d. 

t-kjltipU  aapioysr  Agraoawjta 

SHEAA  will  twiintain  si  inffflrt»iitioo»l  Job  b«Jt  indicating  participatix* 
Mploy«rs  and  poaaibia  poatcion  opaoingi.'  laatancaa  ar»,  tJwrafore,  iiJwly 
-co  occur  whereby  stufktw*  froa  oora  due  a»  instttuti-a^  taay  b«  «ployad 
by  one  aaployer.    Tha  following  g^idaliaea  ar«  provided  to  accojaodata  thU 
occurranca. 

(1)  EBployara  will  racaiv*  valaburaataent  ftm.dia  imcitutioo  at 
wSdi  tha  particip*ctt«  atudaot  i*  in  a*;taodane«. 

(2'i  An  EBcloyer  AsraaoKit  bacwtan  tha  aaployar  and  ci»  «»ropriaca 
Ina^xution  m»t  ba  in  foroa  bafora  *  acudant  can  bagln  w«k 
and  hav«  tiibaaquant  uagt  caisaburaaMinta  aada.  . 

(3)  An  a^jloyar  U  nx  liaitad  ki  tifcia  ntabar  of  iMtitutiana  with 
w*x3Q  contracta  aay  ba  cooplatad. 

(4)  If  praa«itad  wich  pocanttal  atudao?  ^loyaaa  .£n»  aor*  than 
ona  inatitution,  cha  m^layt  will  dacida  t*idi  acudaotCa)  to 
a«(»loy. 
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Sauted  Eligibility  DicmBinttion  ?lMsmtmt 

StJimau*  inltlAl  mad  confint>lng  «li«lbiUty  wUl  b«  ckittmimd  bf 
^  pMizicipMtixtg  inf cltutidili  usio^  thm  criteria  providtd* 

It  i$  d)#  tvtpcoiibUlcy  of  the  ioititutiai^to  adwrtlsc  CUS? 
^f^'^^tudtnc  body*   Int«twt«d  stuciiCM  iMt  coqplot*  «  CUSP  Srtyiioc 
Applloitian  «9d  a  KFAF  or       m9d§  tmt  Tom  n^iog  Smily  iiKont. 
TbM  institution  is  mpawibi*  to  dmtmemim  the  •cudiot't  eligibility 
«Dd  u»Ildac<  th«  iwcMMsy  OO01:  lnfremtiaa« 

Ooc*  stuckKit  «li^blllty  h**  b«iq-a«t«rsila»d,  it  JL«  tim  voU  of 
thA  school  to  dBtMxmim  uhlc^  «tucitQt«  ir*  rtigibU  £cr  vidch  job* 
b4f«d  on  tim  cAr»«r-rtlftC«db«M  factcg,   C«z»  oust  b«  c^i^in  Co  tmwi 
•quAl  opportunitlitt  £dr  stu^nts.   Eligiblt  ctud^Dt*  will  timx  bm 
^ttimctmi  to  «Bplx^«rt  having  posltioii  opniogn  who  will  nikc  tht  final 
decision  rsgctrdlt^  MpXp^tMnt.   Ihe  l«v«I  #nd  (i«gr««  of  jmscTMnii^ 
will  lis  with  chs  Inseimicn  but  oust  bs  squsUy  Milsbls  to  all 
psrtlcipsnts.    Institutions  oust  fully  sdviss  studsnts  of  thsir  mpon* 
slbilities  ixid«r  ^  (^S  ?to$;cmi 

Students  issy  opt  to  oacobins  CUS  with  other  f onas  of  sid  or  use  it 
es  Che  sole  source  of  sid.    If  the  aisount  o£  flnsnciel  need  Is  Im, 
however,  short  tssn  plscsoent  is  not  gsnerslly  t^scoommded. 

Eligibillcy  >fcnitorlng  * 

Responslbilicy  to  ensure'  that  studtmts  continue  to  b«  eligible 
for  program  participation  is  the  responsibility  of  the  institution, 
Ths  following  issues  oust  be  oonitored: 
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(1)  11x>  5tii2eot  mist  continue  to  mmt  all  eligibility  criteria  a$ 
detenunod  by  the  institution, 

(2)  l!»%tudent  aust  continue  to  \»V9  f irojcial  need  througbout^P 
^    ^^tic^ionT  Financial  aid  uid^  OiSP  cannot  exceed  the  OISP 

cost  of  education  lc%s  other  aid. 

(S)  The  student  amst  contiiuje  to^  eniployad  in  a  career  related 
job  at  the  prevailing  wage  rate,   Bn^loywr*  are  r|$pon$ible 
to  isnediately  notify  the  institution  o£  m\y  chBfip  to  the 
position  by  an  t^>dated  Jc^  Analysis. 

U)  Students  determined  to  be  Ine^gible  iwst  be  ia^ediately  dindssed 
fro«  The  institution  must  notify  tlw  student  and  the 

«E5loyer  in  writing  of  tJw  cause.    Institutions  are  required 
to  notify'eEIoyw  b^  certified  mail  of  studcHits'  ineligibility 
within  15  ^<nSr  da^  of  the  date  ineligibility  occurs.  No 
further  wage  reimburseiant  can  be  ma^  to  an  employer  on  behalf 
of  a  student  after  the  ISth  calendar  day  following  the 
employer's  notification  from  the  institution  of  the  student's 
ineligibility.   TTie  date  of  notification  receipt  is  considered 
as  day  1. 

(5)  Students  who  are  m^^loy^  on  a  parallel  C3^  program  must  be 
wirolled  at  least  half  time.   They  may  work  a  maximus  of  50  hours 
per  week  if  they  are  enrolled  half  time  or  a  maximw  of  20  hours 
per  week  if  enrolled  full  time, 

(6)  Students  i4w  are  employed  on  an  alternate  CWS  program  will  t» 
required  to  sign  an  Alternate  Student  Biploymmt  Agreemmt  which 
stipulates  tbs^t  they  wmt  return  to  school  full  time  the  next 
regular  school  tera^ 

(7)  Baployment  on  an  Alternate  Plan  does  not  constitute  '*in  school** 
statiis  for  tj^se  academic  tanas  when  the  student  is  not  enrolled 
at  least  halT  time*      '  ' 


D-  Program  Reporting  and  Record  Maintenance 

Progr^im  activities  must  bo  reported  to  SHEAA  on  a  regular  basis. 
^  The  Program  Time  Table'  is  included  as  Appendix  C.    The  forms  required 
for  program  administration  and  their  uses  are  indicated  below: 
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(1)  asp  Hgqutac  for  Funding  ?bm;  A  ftindi:^  pxoofmX  to  b«  «ubiaicc«d 
to  WitAA'^roaiiy  tor  ut*  in  tUgibaity  and  fmding 

(2)  ggp  Administration  Agremgnt;   A  contract  ntgpti^t^d  aiBiuaily 
BjBCWistai  KSEAA  ancTa  participating  institution  which  denote*  tenas 
o£  prc^ras  adainistratian. 

O)  Q^P  _g^Xoyer  Afire^aent  ;    A  coitract  btcwa^tti  a  participatirig 
irwC^Vtx;l:lori  "-i«Ki  «i  «ppioy»r  which  providai  termi  for  sty^lwit 
work  experience  and  anploytr  wa^  rTBi^bur««a»nc*''.  Must  ba 
iiccaapaiiiad  by  a  B^aiticn  Analyiia  for  «ach  availaifale  poaition 

they  occur.    Contract  dataa         fall  within  tha  atate 
fiscal  yaar,  i.a.  July  T     jvsm  30. 

(4).  CWSP  Student  Application;    A  form  to  be  ccqplated  by  tha  atud^ic 
and  the  sdxxjl  annually  for  uaa  in  datarminiM^  atudant  ali&ibility 
4tfKi  level  of  aajiiatanca  eligibility.,  .  ^ 

C»SP  AnalYgia;    A  da^crlpfciai  of  a  vacant  poaicicn.  Oilch 

niay  be  tiiiad  try  a  OS  atudent,  including  job  title,  deecription, 
pay,  hours,  miniiwia  requiren»«ita*   ^l^loyet  la  to  file  chia  fona 
with  thcae  inatitutions  having  contracta  with  this  aosployer  and 
to  update  this  lnfoi;wtion  imaediately  if  it  change*. 

(6)  Alternate  Student  agploytoent  Agregp^      An  agreepenc  to  be 
coupleted  between  the  atuSht  and  the  participating  instituticn 
indicating  the  attandance  requlrenient  fMH|i  uider 

this  wrk  plan. 

<^>         >fc^thly  i^plvity  Report;   A  report  to  be  completed,  certified, 
and  tiled  iBofitHTy  with  KKEffi'  V  the  Inatltutia;  showing  new 
^       «Dployer,  poaltion,  and  placaaent  infonaation.    Infcnnaiation  will 
be  used  to  update  CUSP  job  bank,  *  . 

*-  ■  ■ 

■  (8)  O^P  Quarcerly  Report;    A  report  to  be  con?yl«ted,  certified,  ai>d 
tiled  quarterly/  by  tiie  10th  day  of  January,  April,  July  «xi 
October,  with  KHEAA  by  t±ie  inatiCutlon  ^^howing  all  progr^sa 
acti'^itlea  and -exp^itures,    tnforraatl'on  will  be  used  to  {is)nicoc 
li^clmtiona'  perfortaance  and  build  a  program  profile.  ^ 

(9)  aSP  Araxial  ?^port ;    A  ^i^rt  to  be  completed,  certified,  and 
HTe3  anmally  with  KHEAA  by  the  Inatltutlon  showing  relevant 
totals  Including  dollars  originally  allocated,  deallocated,  or 
supplefDented;  dollars  raaainlng;  total  eroployer  concracta  and 
positions;  total  students  served,  their  wages  and  viorkcd. 

^^05         Supplecoencal  Pmidlng  Hequest  ?orm:    A  request  to  be  submitted 
to  iJRESA  by  institutions  that  wish  to  obtain  additional  funding 
upon  its  availability.  * 
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cm  Proof  of  Student  WiigM  Pid;   An  official  r»cord  «t&^tt«il 

c«tifiw  wLe»  p»i5  to  CUSP  •cudent*. .  Wag*  paiJsJjurMBsnt  to 
•odioytr*  an  b«  «<i«  ocly  after.  th«  «axJ«it  hw  5»en  paid  and  the 
IrScicutioti  Ivu  r««lv*3  proof  c*  »uch  P*3«^C.  5^ 

aiv  provickthairown  fonu  to  m^Jayat*  or  acc«pc  vhatttvar  proof 
'  they  detaminat  to  ba  ad«}uace.   Tht^lkwing  infosaaCloo  U 
raquired:  ' 


\ 


Student  t?w  ^  Withheld 

Pay  f^rlod  ^  Si^ture  of  Student 
Hoi:rji  Woric^i  Stature  of  Bs|jloy«r 

Gross  U«g«i 


cm  proof  of  W»iL0«  KMiai?urstd;   Pit  offlcljd  iaK»^5»^«P*^  c«ttifl«d 

oiftde  includir^  ch«  Sollowir^  infowwtlpai  ^ 

KflliiixurMMnt  datm  Ubxk~l%riod(«)  CPNwt^ 

Htoloytr  Nw4)«r  of  aout»  Vk»:k«d  ptr  StudtnC 

All  program  fbiw  artd  docuowits  laost  b*  t»tjdn«d.by  tim  in»titutiai 
sm  officl*!  prc«r«  r«cord«  to  a  ptriod  of  fix*  (5>  ywr».  KHE&A 
will  p«rl6dic4aiy  conduct  cn-»lc«  ppograa  tm^maM  o£  participating 
inatitutiona.  i 

VIII.  £MPIi)m  RESPO&tSmLITIES 

Participating  ^t^loyars  am  raapcna^la  to  ptovida  booafida  work 
axparianc«  tot  acudanta  and  pay  tha  ptirvailing  wa^p  rata*   Ihiy  will  In 
cum  v^cMiy^  s«^a  tmliaburamnta  for  a  portloo  of  tha  sciidanta'  wages. 
Employara  will  ba  directly  rAaponaibla  for  tiia  following  adsiniatrativt 

actlvitiai:  '   ^  \  , 

(1)  A  atandard  l^aployar  Agraaraant  mat  ba-  cott|)latad  batwam  tha 
OT3loyar  and  any  participating  ichool  at  which  CMS?  tftudants 
ara  or  will  ba  ii^  attandafv:a« 
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£2)  A  C£iMr  and  accurate  Ittlticn  *iiIy«U  miat  W  ptovldad  to  thm 
contracting  Initicutiai  fear  Mif  vwiaat  poiitloot  to  b*  filUd  by 

(3)  ^ha  «»plpvnwnt  <kci»lon  for  a  vacancy  la  mud*  bjr  th»  «»loyar. 
TtiU  my  tm  ba»ad  m  Intarviawa.  a  raviaw  of  tha  atudiica' 
xTicord*,  o€  a  «chocl  racowtndatlco*    Xntarviaww  ar«  strongly 
suggaatad.   Ratoition  of  atudant  vaployaaa  la  alao  thm  d)oiCM 
of  the  «B<jloyar,  ,  if  a  atutiant  ia  diassliaad  by  tha  «jpioy«r  tha 
initicutioti  miBt  ba  laoMMiataXy  nociflad  in  ^ritim  of  cha  reason 
and  aff active  data  of  dimU$A. 

^  (4)  Any  af^lf  leant  chia^ai  to  tha  Baaitioo  Aaalyaia      Cha  atudmit^a 
work  aiaignsNrnt  «mat  ba  ppanaptiy  suportad  to  the  Inatitution  »o 
df^'^^r^^  ^P<i*cad  aod  tha  atudaot'a  coitimii^  eligibUity 

(5)  A  ^rtif  lad,  accurate  proof  of  wagaa  paid  miac  ba  xegularXy  * '  ' 
aubojittad  to  the  appioprtata  loftltutlcn  ao  tha  reiJ^Juraaownt 
of  ^a  can^be  procaaaad  and  paid.  £ali^)uraa0^u  can 

only  occur  sftar  the  itudant  has  rtcaived  wigaa  for  a  wofST, 
pariod  covenBRiKkr  tha  caraa  of  tha  Si^>loyar  Agraaoent*  ✓ 

"  ^^'^  by^XHEAA  ataf f  ^  appropriate  4aitltuticn 

officiaia  at  raaaoiabla  tiM  aa  a  part  of  the  prmno  Monit«:lr« 
procaas  lauat  ba  pataittad  by  awployara.        4    ^  "wiicorxqg 

(7)  aaployam  m$t  coeply  with  aU  fadacsa  and  jUte  civil  righta 
lawa*  ,    '    '  *  ^ 

(^)  ai?>loyar«  mat  rx>t  diapX^  wdcara  through  the  utilizaticn  of 
O^F^cudent  oaplcyeea. 

JX.    STUDQir  KfeSPONSIBILITIES  7  < 

f,     A  ioident  who  U  intariMtad  In  participating  in  the  CWS  Prx^agi-:ii 
^  r«apoo»lbla  to  actively  pursue  progr^  Inwlvwoant  and  provide  accurata 
^nfoETiacion  aa  naadad  for  uae  In  eligibility  detarmination. 

A  CS«P  Student  Applicaticn  fona  and  a  KFAF  or  Guaranteed  Stiidmit  Loaji 
s     Na^  Teat  Fom  ojuat  be  cocaplatad  and  certified  by  each  »tudanc  and 
»ubc»ictad  to  achool  officiaia  for  reviaw  md  validation. 

Student!  are  raaponalble  to  acti\%ly  $eak  a  full  i«dancanding  of  the 
ptX3gra»  guidalinaa,  benefita,  and  xequit^nwita.  • 


/ 
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Scutasu  who  m^t  b«iic  p«)ir»  ci*julr«BWt:«  my  t*  x^uirtd  by  ti^ 
imtltutioo  to  p»ytlci|>*c«  in  tending  or  pt^^pUcmKit  activitlw. 
Stud«itt  nay  \m  r^qiiimj'co  int#rv*l^  wit:h  boiufid*  pn»p#ctiv« 

Studanc*  out  co^Uc*  w  wiquiwl  «uppI«p«3Cal  agr««int«, 
Altanuta  Stud«it  Baploytawu:  Agr»«»wit. 

Scu3<mu  who  ar€  plAcad  in  CW5F  job  po«it:ia»  «r»  t:««p<»iibl«  to  tiui 
«3^1oy«r  for  thM  fulftllnKJt  of  iwployawit  oi>li«*tlcnf* 

Stud«it«  nM«t  oontinuidly  a»«t  *U  »U«ibUty  crltsrim  «Ki  m^Bt  notify 
th«  initltutioa  of  «y  d«^g»i  which  coold  affact  thtlr  oontim^S 

•ligibiUty.  ^  - 

Studtnci  art  E»«po«^bU  to  import  to       inttitutlon  «ny  psagraB 

in«gaUrlti««  tli«y  anoountsr.  ^ 

Ontrallzed  C5«  Pr^am  adteiniatratlon  1»  tiit  twponaibility  of  th« 
KHEAA  icaff .  KH£MwlU>'- 

Provide  fundit^  for  CWBP  to  tiw  extant  approved  by  ch«  Board, 

Revi«w  CWSF  Riquasta  for  Paiding  and  make  appro\{a|'''^^^ 
allocation  datanainationft 

Cc«itract/asr««  with  approwtd  Kantucky  inatltx^iona  f«f  program 
adsinistratlon  and  allot  dollar*  co  chase  ir«titution«  for 
prograa  isapl«ancacion« 

provida  advertiaing  regarding  .CWSP  to  the  general  public. 

Maintain  current  Job  bank  lifting  f ot  uae  by  aU  participating 
irwcitutiooa,  ^ 


Mcjoitor  prograd  acti\Fttiea  qwartarly  to  datenftlnt  inatitutionai 
perfomance  and  adjuat  allocal^|^  appropriately, 

R«vi»*  «id  evaluate  all  phaaee  of  pto^api  operation  periodically 
and  provide  feedb*ck  to  pertieip«ita  md  the  genaral  public. 
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App0«l«^O!r  ascjpUint*  regarding  «cwd«nl^  or  «qploy«r  aligibUlty  m^d/ot 
pactlclpAtion  AT*  to  \m  4ir«ct«d  to  th«  adlalniJit:«rlng  initlci^lon  said 

to  bt  r«vlMd  and  Mtclad  by  An  «pf>«alji  Cumlctt*  ccn«Utlng  of  no  Insjt 

/'  . 

th«i  thiw  people* 

or  progr^vs  irrcguUrltltti  will  b«  ditmctrnd  to  }l^^&AA  and  r«vl«w«d  and 
•«ttlcid  by  KHEAA  staff  tamibArs:   AppMl  of  a  KH£M  ataff  d«ciai<3n  my 
b«  oada  to  tha  KHEAA  ^>ard* 

All  appMla  auat  ba  tubc^ttad  in  writing  and  rataina^  as  part  of 
tha  progr»3  racords*   A  fuasaary  of  tha  ^abaaqoant  action  takan  oust 
«lao  ba  pUcad  In  wriciiig  and  Incksdad  aa  a  part  Of  tha  appaaX  racord* 
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K)UCT  OS  GLASSXnCAXICK  STISSHS 
TOR  KEE  ASSESSMENX  PIJHPOSES 

OF  mXXSSL  EDUCAXIOK 


A  vamittm  ca^JOMd  of  ch«  dHm  of  •dwlWlott  at  &t  «t«:».*ippon;«i 
imifx  imcitutiaj.  of  hij^  •ducmtlax  will  b«  ••t*bU»fa«J  by  tb*  Cooicil  cu 
Educatioj  •»  *  tut*  bowed  of  Mvi-w  for  iot«X3)r«t*civi  r*»««id«tic(» 
to  ti»  t«fp«a:i««  iMti'tutioiw  OD  problw  t*itw«Mici«icy 
<out-ofi-«t«|:«)  cUMifiCftCion  of  icydKiC*  »t  th«  i«tittitiai«)widi  ^ 
ui^dctftcandKV  th*t  ioitltutlojai  ii^mtatiyn  wlU  noc  wt«  in  tij.  wvltw  of 
c««,  or  probUn.  nif«n»d  to  th«  Csmlttm  frm  Ciwir  r«»p«:ct«t  iWtinitloM. 


If 


Adopt«d  April  9,  1976 
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SfCTION  T.  . 

.INTENT.    Und«r  cMnwt  j*w  ttm  Council  on  Hightr  Ed«x:#tlon  as  # 
MtUr  of  polity  tsUt)Usf>^  a  WQfw  f««  Or  tuition  for  nm-r^a«nl  stud«its 
«tt«ndJng  puWc  institutions  xhm  that  chMtgrni  fimMMkiM.    it  is  th#  lnt«nt 
of       Cowdl  on  Highmr  Etfuoitfon  thst  thm  stat«  institutions  of  hl^hsr  •<Juc«- 
tion  in  tn«  CofMonM^Mith  of  Ksntufky  shall  apply  uniform  intarpr^tstions,  as 
d9$cv^b0d  In  this  policy  and  not  otharwls*,  in  d«t«rmlnin0  whtthw-  stu4anu 
shall  ba  claisifiad  «s  rasidanu  or,  non-rasldants  for  fat  assaasmant  purposaa. 

SECTION  Z, 

'  '    •  ■  '  •  -  m 

DEFINITIONS.    WhMr^mr  usad  fn  this  policy: 

(1)  Tha  word  -Institution-  shall  maan  a  a^l^9,  unlvtrslty,  i>r  commnlty 
cpilaga  supportad  by  $pprt^rlHlQnB  mad»  toy  tha  G^htmI  Assambly  of  Kantucky:; 

(2)  Tha  word  '•rasidanca**  or  Vaslda-  shall  danota  continuous  prasanca 
within  this  Stata,  Qr:pyiti9<i  that  tamporary  abtanca  for  short  psrlod*  of  tima 
Shan  not  afftct  tha  astabifshm^t  of  a  wldmyct^,  ^ 

-  (3>    Th«  wora  -doml^il."  thjfi  dinot.  *  p«rfon'i  tru«,  flxtd,  and  p«nM- 
n«m  hom.  *n4l  pt.c*  of  hibiutldn.    ft  It  th«  pU*  wh«r>  Kt.lntwrd*  to  rm^tln, 
and  to  which  h«  axpKtt  to  r«turn  wh«n  h«  Iuvm  tvittiout4nt*ndina  to  Mtab- 
fi«h  »  n«w  domic»«  tlMwhart.    i?Mki«nc«  *nd  stomicil.  coovay  th.  sam*  notion 
Of  ^mMnmnc%  and  principal  ho<fta' and  ^rn  Ihtarchangaably. 
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th«  «a«  of  1t  vMrt,  and  whOM  wrwU:    (A)  hiv«  «n«r«ly  »urr«nd«r«d  Uw 
rlflht  to  th«  c*r»<  cuftody,  and  twrninsi  of  «ucti  p«r»on;  (85  who  no  tong«r 
art  undm-  *ny  l»g«f  ft>U«atk>o  lo  fupport  or  rnaii^Uin  $uch  p#r»on;  (C>  who 
no  lon^tr,  In  f^ct,  volunUrHy  cootHbuta  fubfUnti**  flfwicial  w'l^tMncm;  and 
I  <D)  whoJH*  P*r#nU'  Incom*  it  not  Ulwi  Iftto  Kicount  by  *ny  prlv«;«  or  Qovtm- 
monul  Afltncy  furniihing  flna#^ci*l  oducatJonii  **iltt4MnK»  to/%wch  f>trson, 
Indudlna  «cho4ar«hlpi,  Uj#n»,  aMKl  othor  MtJftUmrt.    If  AJi.of  th»  afCM^Mid 
d^>«n(ittncy  t»f t*  »r%  not  mot^  Mid  pmrtoo  »h»U  bo  doomod  ••unomanclfNitod 
ptrton-** 

^         •■  ^      .     •  •     .  •  *    "      .     " ' 

(S)   Tho  word  *'p«ront'*  th^W  mw  a  parionU  fathw*  or  mothar,  or  tha 
parant  havina  custody,  or  if  thara  fa  a  lafial  Qwordlan  or  lagal  cuatodian  of 
an  unaowndpatad  paraon^  than  auch  guardian , or  fagiM  cuatodians  piwldad 
that  aucfi  guardlanahlp  or  cuitodlanahip       n€«  craitad  prfx»anJy  for  tha 
purposa  of  confarring  tha  «tatM>  of  raaldant  on  such  unamanclpatad  parwv. 

{$}   AUandanct  at  a  coSlaga  or  coHagai  In  Uita  StaU  sh^  ba  iimmi)9a 
"continuous**  tf  tha  paraon  clilming  continuous  attandanca  has  baan  anroilad  at 
a  coHaga(»)  fn  thif  stata  at  a  full-tima  atudant,  as  such  tartw  is  daftnad  by 
tha  govaming  body  of  said  collagaCt),  for  tv^o  consacutiva  ragular  samafUr* 
ifnca  tha  baglnnlng  of  tha  p^rlPtS  for  which  continuous  attandanca  is  ^Jaimad. 
Such  QTSon  naad  not  attand  lummar  saas tons  or  othar  such  InUrMMMloa  In 
ordar  to  rmu^r  hU  attandanca  "continuous.*', 

..,  i^' 

(7)   Tha  %^rd  **htf*  shaifTpply  to  tha  fmnM\%  as  wall  aa  to  tha  mat*  tax. 

i 
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\  ...    _  ■ 

^  GUlOELlNiS  FOR  DETERMINATION  OF  STATUS. 

^  <1)   Thd  domlcli*  of  an  un«m«ncipat«d  p«rfton  l«  thit  of  hit  partnt. 

(2)   Upon  movlna  to  this  SUXm,  an  •manclp«t«cl  p^ton  «lho  pro^^^ 
p«r*u»siv«  ivld^noi  of  ctomicJIa  m»y  «pp(y  for  rtMtidint  ci»»»JfJc*Uqn  for  hi» 
uii#fl^#ncip$t*d  cMldrtn;        prpvlcUd  tfwt  Mid  p«nN9n  is  not  him»#|f  to^thJs 
Sw  pHf^MrUv  as  a  fuU*tlm#  studsnt,  hfs  imMWKlpattcf  chydrto  »«y  atones 
bs  so  classfflsd. 

•{3)   Any  psf^soft  who  rwm'mM  in  this  Suu  whao  his  paninKs),  havlnfl 
tharatofor*  bstn  doroicifad  in  this  Stata,  rtmovas  f roMi  this  SUts,  shaH  b« 
antFttad  to  classification  as  a  rasJdwit  whlla  In  continuous  attandiliic»  MX  tha 
daorca  lavaf  \n  which  ha  is  currantiy  0nrK)U§{i.  ,.  -  \ 

-    •  •  /"^ 

(4)   An  unamancip>*tad  parson  whos#  parant  Is  a  ww>b«r  of  tha  Armad 
Forcas  and  sutionad  In  this  SUta  pursuant  to  miHtary  Qr<i9r%  shaJl  ba  classi- 
fied as  a  rasidant.    Tha  s^udant^  whila  In  continuous  attandsnca  at  tha  dsgraa 
faval  in  which  ha  is  currantiy  anrollad,  shaU  not  fosa  his  rasidant  sUtus 
whan  his'-parant  Is  tharaaftar  transfarrad  on  mJIftary  ordars. 

C5)   An  amaoclpatad  parson  who  mcvas  to  ths  Comrrwwaaith  within,  six 
nxsnths^fo^  tha  data  of  dlscharga  from  tha  military  sarvica  with  tha  statad 
inUnt  of  bacoi^lng  a  rasrdant  of  tha  Commonwaalth  shall  £sa  pafmittad  to  count 
such  tima  »pant  In  tha  mHitary  sarvica  toward  masting  tha  prasumptJons 
outllnad  In  Sactlon  4,  pro>)ktfd  tha  InaMduMi  §nxmnia  miMt«*y  sarvica  from 
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lh«  sutft  of  K•llt^cky  or  hi%  \\om  of  rtcord  and  p»rm*n«nt  »ddrwi  it  th« 
tliMi  of  diic|»rg»  was  K^witucky.  ^ 

SECTION  4, 

PRESUMPTIONS.  Unlw  tti«  contrary  appyart  from  cf*r  irid  convincing 
#vld£i£»^      »^*^^  ^  pr«*um«d  that: 

(t>   Ixcapt  at  provJdad  in  Saction  4  <a),  avi^i^  paraon  rpwainin^  »n  |^^^ 
Stata  In  a  noo-stodant  twui*  for  tha  twalva  worithi  >«imad}atMy  pracadlngj  tna 
last  cUta  for  •nrtsUmant  ^  tha  Institute  shall  ba  piWmad  to  ba  a  raaJd^pt 
♦tudant  for  faa  a«aa*f<w^t  pMfpoaat .    No  p^rMon  havwH?      domlclla  alfa-j 
whara  than  in  this  SUta  «hail  ba  claaalfiad  aa  a  ratldi^t  for  faa  aaaasimaf^t 

i^Z)   NO  •manc?pitad  par*vn  ahall  ba  daamad  to  hava  gt^twi  ra^J^^WH^ 
i^hlfa  attandihs  any  aducatjonaf  inatJtutlon  (public  or  prlvata)  in  this  Statit^  as 
a  fuH-tima  stMdsnt,  as  such  atatus  is  ditflnmi  by  tha  QoyarnliHI  board  of  «^ 
institution,  in  ihm  absancs  of  a  claar  ds(nonstratlon  that  ha  has  astabtrshad  i 
doinfcfis  In  tha  5UU.    mvfmvBrf  attandlns  cqllaya  in  a  part-^tima  status  will 
not  pr§vnx  lucK  psrson  who  has  bona  fida  fuil-tima  amploymant  In  tha  Stata 
from  tftabUshlnQ  domicHa,   "  .  < 

(3)    Tha  domicHs  of  a  marrlad  parson  shall  ba  datanninad  by  tha  pro- 
visions of  thasa  regulations  Indspandant  of  tha  rasldancy.  of  tha  spousa. 
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(4)  A  person  dots  i>ot  g^in      tos»  rtsldtnt  sutus  forx^non  of  his 
pr«sancf  fn  amy  st«U  or  counvry  whift  «  m«aU^r  of  tH*  Armtd  Forcw  of  ths 
Unitsd  SUUs*    Hotvbv«r^  »  m«mb«r  of  th«  Arm«d  Forcts  of  (h«  Unlttd  States 
sutloDtfd  In  Ktntucky  on  military  orders ,  sxcspt  msmbtrs  of  the  Armed  l^orces 
specifically  assigned  for  educational  purposes,  to  state-supported  Institutions 
of  higher  e^ucatlcm  Is  presumed  to  be  domicMed  In  the  State  and  sheli  l>e 
entitled  to  classlflcatfon  as  a  resident  n^hlle  on  active  duty  in  this  State 
pursuant  to  such  orders*    Resld^t  status  is  simHarty  Qranted<-  to  his  ^n^rranr 
cipatsd  children. 

(5)  In  the  event  an  Unemancipated  person^s  parents  ehouki  t^ve  n^^raf 
doiinciies^  his  domlcHe  shali  be  that  of  the  pmr%nt  having  tega)  custody,  in 
Che  event  neither  pMrmnt  has  tega!  custody,  his  domicile  shaii  be  that  of  the 
^sr^nX  furnishing  h)m  the  greater  financfel  assistance*  \ 

(8)  Use  of  records.  A  student  whose  admlsslms  records  show  him  to 
be  a  graduate  of  an  out-of-state  high  school  and  his  residence  .to  be  outilde 
of  Kentucky  will  normally  be  ciaisifled  as  a  non*restdent. 

A- 

(7)    Aliens.    Aliens  lawfully  admitted  td  the  United  State  for  permanent 
res'idtncs  untiT  »  permanent  visa  may  establish  Kentucky  residence  in  the  ^ 
sait)«  m^nn^r  as  any  other  n^^^resident.    An  alien  who  possesses  a  student 
visa  cannot  be  classified  as  a  resident. 

SECTION  5.  I 

•  ■ 

TYPES  Of  EVIDENCE  TO  BE  CONSIDERED  FOR  ESTASltSHMENT  Qf 
DOMiCiCE.    If  a  pT3on  asserts  thit  he  has  estabflfhed  domicile  in  Kvitucky 
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tar  •  P«ri«J  of  Xw»lv»  month*  imm«jiat«ly  pr«c«Jins  th«  la»t  ciat.  for  •nroJI- 
Mttt  in  *i  in«t||ution,  h«  h«  th«  b«iM«n  of  provir>8  h»  hat  doo»  «o.  Th. 
fpliowinfl  .Ut-nMnu  pertain  to  tfi.  Wndi  of  avldanct  that  wiff  b.  consid.rtd 
in  f«vi«wlnO  an  assertion  by  a  p«rson  that  h«  i»  domicilad  in  KtntucKy. 

<1)   Tha  following  facti,  although  not  concluaiva,  hava  pro^ativa  valua 
in  aupport  of  f  claim  for  raiitJant  cla.fificatJon:    a««pt*nca  of  an  offar  of 
t«irman«nt  ampioymant  in  this  Stata;  formar  raaidaoc  in  tha  SUia  and  tha 
iwntananca  of  lignificant  connactloni  th«r.in  whila  abaant;  or  ab«odo«vn«nt  of 
a  formar  dcwiicila  and  a*Ubli»ninfl  c$omiciia  fn  tha  SUta  with  attwidanca  at  an 
irtitiiution  foliowing  and  only  an  incidaot  to  mch  domJciia.  , 

(2)   Thm  following  facts  ara  not  nacaatarily  aufflciant  avidanca  of  domiclla: 
•mploymant  by  an  inttitution  at  a  fallow,  achdar,  aiaistant,  or\^n  any  poaWon 
normally  flliad  by  ttudanU;  a  statamaftt  of  Intantlon  to'  acquire  a  domlcifa  In 
this  Suta;  voting  or  rtgiatration  for  voting;  tha  taaM  of  living  quartara; 
paymant  of  locat  and  atata  Uxaa;  Kantucky  automoblla  ragistration;  Kantucky 
oparatora  ticansa;  continuad  prasanca  In  Kantucky  during  vacation  pariods; 
marriag.  to  a  Kantucky  rasidant;  or  tha  owning  of  any  raai  proparty. 

SECTION  6. 

RESIDEINJCY  CLASSH=1CAT10N  AND  APPEAL  PROCEDURES.    Each  in»titu- 
tion  fhail  asubliah  a  Non-Raaidant  Faa  Committaa  to  coniidar  changaa  in 
rtfidant  statu*  bastd  on  tha  abova  critarla.    Application  for  changa  of  rasi- 
dant ciasaiflcation  shall  ba  mada  in  writing,  to  tha  Daan  of  Admiaiiona  or  to 
tha  parson  who  has  baan  daaignatad  as  th«  Chairman  of  tha  Non-f?a»idaot  Faa 
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Ctpwiittgt    Th«  cn»lrm#ri  My  pr«««nt  m;^  cm  to  thf  Committal  fpr  «  frnal 
ducii^/        th«  ttudant  wUf  b«  notified  in  wrlt/hg  as      th«  disposition  of 
h{«  application. 


In  cha  avtnt  of  ruling  by  tha  Kon«Raild«nt        CommittM  which  it  un* 
\'    satfsfaciory  lo  th«  siudani^  tha  studant  may  raqwast  that  a  copy  of  hia  ftla 
ba  >ubmititd  by  tha  Oaan  of  A^^aalona  or  tha  pMru>n  daaignatad  by  his 
IfTstJtution  to  cha  Exacutlva  Oiractor  of  tha  COMrtcIf  on  Hlghir  EdiioOion  for 
rafarril  to  Xhm  CouncJi't  Commltta*  Oh  Rasidancy  Ravlaw  f«^  \\s  nKMnnmrt^' 
tion^  tha  Inatltution, 

SECTION  7- 

« 

EFfECTfVE  DATE.    Thasa  raviaad  QuUjaUnas  bacoma  iffactiva  on  July 
and  fupars#da  all  prm^iouM  pollclaa  of  tha  COMncii  ralatSng  to  classifica- 
tion of  atudanU  for  faa  as>assn>ant  piirpo$mi^ 
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STUDENf  STATUS  T^ST 


:  Previous  tax  year 


turret  year 
Ves  Ng7 


"t.   Old  or        the  $tu<$«flt  live  with  th«  pinmts 
for  inore  than  s fx  weeks  {42  d»y$)7 

2.  Did  or  will  the' parents  cT4l»  the  stuc^t  <s 

a  U,  S.^lncoRSe  tax  txii^tlcm? 

3.  |51(J  or  win  the  student  5«t  i«ore  thaii  $750 

^«rth  of  support  frat  the  parents? 


If  any  anti^ir  Is  "Yes/  the  student  Is  conslW^d  to  be  '*D«pti>dent.'* 

If  all  answers  are  "No/  th*  student  is  consldtrtd  to  be  "Indi^dent^  or 

"Self  supporting, ■  ^  ^      ■  ' 
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May  1 


t 

July  t 
July  td 
October  10 


&3bpiit  nR*qu*«t  ft>r  Funding" 

)  KHEAA  £ocw«rd»  tioat  iCAtlci}  of  fowling  Ueml  to 

^S«Bi«Qnu*l  funding  ncUuttsMnt  ^ 

fim  mcMl  yMT  fuDdii)g  c»wf«rr«i  ca  iiieti^itiocM 
'4th  Qu«rt«ir  Kipcrt  po«Q%(£lc«d  d««dUn« 


1st  (>^«rt«r  H^xnrt  postataric  dMdlim 
Occok«r    Nowbar  FtxigrMi  tmrLmm  continoa 


5dx  Wtirkii^  Day      ^iOllChly  ^l«port  poptswuk  dt*dlin* 
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KH£M  USE 

M 

Y       ^  N 

ACD 

C/A 

CTcy 

Sc«te 

CLtf 

^  4ip  Code 

3*.   Pl«iw«  indicate  ch«  nui3b«r  of  «ctid«it«  «)roll«d  in  t}^0  following  CAC«gorl«« 
ofi  C»caab«c  U    (StiKS«fit»  i^y  AppAAr  in  oot*  than  one  cA^§t^vjf*) 


Full  tiiae  urKkrgradUiitas  • 

*  % 

b,  Coop«rativ«  Education  or  Sxptfriimciai  Ed  ptograae» 

« 

c.  Collfig«  Waric.  Study  Prcsgr^. 

d/   Job  Location  and  Developraent  Program, 


Iiucitutlonally  Winded  work  study  progr^Kain 
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Doscrite  the  mplGymmt  opgcrtmitim  WUdt  exist  in  >xHur  s«rvic«  tret 
i^ch  qm  be  atUixed  for  Coi«Ki»MXth  Iterk  Study  c^rtusities  £<^  your 


V 


EstijMte  the  f«ge  reiibtxrsopent  doliirs       can  utilize  July  1  -  Jtne  50. 
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* '  '■         * '  . 

BaspXiin  ^ificaUy  ^  fo^  plan  |o  •iOttister  this  progrw  in  ytpur 
instlttitiGn. 


the  wkiJiistmiW  <k)U«r»,  if  my,  you  vill  rtqaire  to  ad«inistor 
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1^ 

Prort*  «  dcuUad  tiudgft  btlow  wtacb  Ju»tm««  my  doll«w  yog  «r« 
r«iumiag  for  «kini»tr»ti»  co»t$,  ' 
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COftWWEAlTK  WORK  STUIJY 
PROORAH  AOHINISTRATlOfI  AGREEMENT, 


*    .  '  t 

mi's  OQCuwiot  sh«n  «vfdtnct  th«  tntirt  igrenRtnt  bttwf«n  the 
Ktntycfcy  Hightr  Educitlon  A&s1st«nctf  AuthorU>'»  i  <^  jurt  munlcfpit 
^corporfttion       agincy  of  thf  Coi«wonwt»lth  of  Kintuckv.  (htrffnafttr 
known  a&  "Awthorltj^-)  and  anHtducatfOftil  Institatton  locattd  in 
Kentucky.  (h§rt^t\MfUr  known  as  "InstUuMo^*')- 

Stattnent  gf  intent 
 ^=  

It  is  th«  Iftttntloft  of  th#  partits  that  th«  Au^horUyt  pursuant  to 
KRS  a64;744(2),  1^4.748(4),  and  1^4,748(7)  Shatl  <«p1««««t  a  proqrm  of 
studtnt  work-study  in  w^lch  post$K:wwfary  'st4/d«nts  art  plactd  in  carter 
rtlited  jobs  wUh  tllgtbit  tiipJoytrs  w1tH  rtlmiairst^nt  btiivg  fundtd  by 
ttm  Authority  for  a  portion  of  tht  studint's  §ro$$  wages.  It  Is  furthtr 
tht  *1rtttntloa  of  thf  parties  that  t*tf  Institution  shall  participate  in 
this  program  under  the  terns  and  conaitlons  set  forth  herein* 


Terms  and  Condi tton^ 


In  consideration  of  the  mutual  prc^Ues  and  responsibilities  set. 
forth  hertin,  tht  parties  agree  as  follows: 

'  Authority  l^espof^sibilities— The  Authority  shalli  .  " 

Grant  funds  to  the  Institution,  to  the  extent  that  funds  are  available, 
to  b«  utilized  by  the  Institution  In  the  administration  of  the  Comraonwealth 
Work  Study  Program  for  re1niburs«Mnt  to  amployers  for  a  portion  of  gross 
'wages  of  students  partlcfpating  in  the  work  study  prooram  and  for 
docunented  payment  of  those  administrative  expenses  Incurred  by  the 
ln)st1tution   which  are  directly  related  to  program  adatinlstrafton.  , 


A 
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Institution  8«spons1bi11t1ts— Thft  Institution  shall: 

(1)  Oeteml'nt  th«  tllglbllfty  of  nRploytrs  In  accordanct  with  criteria 
•Sft  forth  l5*'tht  Commonwealth. Work  Study  Progran  Manual  of  Procedures  and 
GuldeHnes,  and  contract  with  .employers  to  provide  fsr  placetrrent,  enploynent, 
and  wage  r^lm^rseRwnt  of  students  of  the  Insltutlon  over  the  duration  of  the 
grant  Mrd  period.  I 

(2)  Hold  In  trust  and  exf^nd  solely  for  the  purposes  of  this  program 
all  funds  advanced  by  the  Authority  and  any  Incant^ therefrom, 

(3)  Allocate  and  expend  frow  th#  total  grant  i^>^r<l  no  more  than  the 
lesser  of  $15,000,  eight  percel^  (3%)  of  gross  wages  actually  earrjed  t)y 
participating  students,  or  an  amount  deterwlned  by  the  Authority  for 
dtTcuiirented  ad^^lnlstratlve  expenses  of  the  Institution  necessarily  related 
to  administration  of  this  prograa.  ^ 

f4)   Have  administrative  and  budget  authority  to  Impltflwit  the  program 
ami  to  receive,  hold  and  expend  funds  for  the  purposes  set  forth  herein. 

(5)  Maintain  such  records  and  submit  ^such  reports  necessary  Ut 
document  the  disposition  of  funds  and  the  administration' of  the  program 
(Including  such  records  and  reports  as  may  be  ne<;^1red  from  iim  to  time 

by  the  Authority  In  the  CoraroomKealth  Work  Study  Program  Manual  of  Procedures 
and  Guidelines), 

(6)  Afford  to  the  Authority  the  rlgh^  to  Inspect  such  records  an>  time. 

^    (7)    Determine  and  nwnftor  the  ellblllty  of  students  to  participate  In 
the  program  In  accordance  with  crit^rii^  established  by  the  AuthorUy  and  $€t 
forth '1n  the  Cawonweal th  Work  Study  Program  n^nu^)  of  Proced^ire^  and  .$u1del Ines.  ' 

(a)    Establish  an  appeal  process  for  resolution  of  disputes  related  to  ' 
*   student  or  employer  eligibility  ^n^/or  participation. 

'  *       (§)■  lAdvlse  students  of  their  responsibilities  under  the  program. 

(10)    Provide  equ^\  opportunity 'under  law  to  all  students  and  employers. 


0 
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rii*- Institution'  «grcf$  to  >xp«na  "o        "wn   '  '  '  ')  

conditioned  upon: 

(1)  contlnuid  eliglDlHty  of  tJw  Instftutfon. 

(2)  Canpmnc*  by  tim  Institution  ><ith  »11  ttrms  and  conditions  of  this 
agrt«i»nt. 

•  (3)  "Prop«r  disposition  of  funds  In  »ccord«nef  *1th  prosrMT  guidtl  ints. 

(4)   Oocwwnted  nted  for  ttw  funds  b*st<S  upon  quarterly  reports  to  the 
Authority  of  fund  utilization. 

Tht  Authority  will  se«i'*nmi«1Ty  rtvimt  progrwi  •"'^,r«*?'^» 
right  to  recall  "nustd  grant  funds  and/or  rtdettmtn*  tht  authoriitd 
*!ifw«tion  of  tht  total  arant  award  awount  bttwMn  Mgt  r«lm«jrst«tnt 
I         n?s?raS;.  cSt  'allowanct.    In  tht  tv«it  that  tht  Authority  rtqu.sts 
rewvwnt  of  any  or  all  grant  fund?  pursuant  to  tht  ttms  and  condUlons  of 
thU*^«t«nt7tht  Institution  a/rets  to  repay  thost  funds  to  tht  Authority 
,»ith1n  30  days  of  the  datt  of  tht  notlct  of  requtst  by  the  Authority. 

Forms-All  forms  (tosignatid  by  tht  Authority  for  use  in  the  administratio 
of  the  prograa^will  be  used  by  the  Institution  without 
flwdification,  except  as  may  bt  specifitally  approved  by  thi  Authority. 

Progrw  reijuiremtnts-Tht  Codwonweal th  Uork  Study  P'-?!;*;'^*^]',,^*^ 
adtilnistared  by  KH£AA  and  tht  Institution  1n  accordance  wftfc  procedures 
and  requlrenents  set  forth  in  tht  Comsn-ealth  Work  Study  Pfogram  Manual 
of  Procedures  and  Guidflints  prOvidtd  by  the  Author.Uy.;   Said  manual  is  made 
i  part  Of  this  agreeaient  by  reference  as  if  fully  set  forth-^herein. 
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£ff«cti^  OaU  of  Contract— Tfils  agrtem<?nt  shall  become  effective  upon 
jt$  execution  by  all  parties  required  for  Its  .approval,    Th^  agr«tnent  shall 
ronain  in  force  until  June  30,  19      unless  •arlier  t«rm^nat^  tjy  either 
party  upon  30  days  written  notice  to  the  other  party. 

Merger-'-Thls  document  represents  .the  (mtirt  agreement  pf  the  parties 
and  supersedes  any  previous  or  contesiporaneous  agreements,  arrange^nents, 
or  understandings  by  the  parties.    Rights  and  obligations  of  eUher  party 
hereunder  may  mst  be  assigned  or  delegated  except  as  provided  for  t^reln. 
This  igreafl^nt  may  ^  subsequently  modified  by  a  written  Wde^idumHIgned 
by  both  parties. 

Situs  of  Agreement^-Thls.  agreement  shall  be  deen>«d  to  have  been  made 
In  FranKfort,  Kentucky  ^and  Is  subject  to  all  laws  of  the  CoOT50nw«aUh 
and  the  United  Sutes  prohibiting  discrimination.  . 


AS  TO  FORM  AND  LEOALITY 

General  Counsel ,  Kentucky  Higher 
^    Education  Assistance  Authority 


I5ate" 


APPROVED  AS  TO  FORM  AND  LEGALITY 

8^:   ' 

Attorney 

Finance  and  Administration 


APPROVED: 


Secretary 

finance  and  Administration  Cabinet 


KENTUCKY  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  AUTHORITY 

By:   ,  


^ate 

INSTITliTION 
§^  


Date 
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COMMONWEALTH  WORK  STUpY  Pj^OGRAM 
EMPlOrSR  AGRSEMEfil 


This  agreement  Is  entere<l  between^ 

(hereinafter  known  as  Institution)  end_ 
(hereinafter  known  as  Ernployer}. 


V  PURPOSE 

The  Institution  participates  In  a  program  of  work-study  funded  and 
sixjnsored  by  the  Kentucky  Higher  Education  Assistance  Authority  (KHEAA) 
pursuant  to  KRS  164.744  (2),  i64.74S  {4),  and  164.748  (7}  and  an  agreewnt 
mith  the  KHEAA.    Tjie  Institution  desires,  subject  to  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  this  agree*3ient,  to  place  students,  participating  In  this  program,  with 
the  Employer  In  jobs  which  bear  a  direct  correlation  to  the  students'  career 
directions  as  evidenced  by  their  programs  of  study  at  the  Institution,  The 
Institution  further  Intends  to  reimburse  the  Employer  a  portion  of  the  gross  ^ 
'  wages  paid  to  students  by  the  ^p^Qylir. 

THRMS  AND^ CONDITIONS  * 

In  consideration  of  the  imitual  promises  expressed  herelnr^thc  parties 
agree  as  foHtiws;  *     '  \  . 

^       I.    Institutional  ResponstbUi tifts-^Tbe  Institution  shall:  "    /  \ 

(1)  Determine  the  initial  and  continuing  eligibility  of  jftudents  to      •  ^ 
y  participate  In  this  program  and  assure  a  direct  cdrj/felation  between 

^  the  student's  progratn  of  studies  and  jobs  In  which  he/she  inay  bt  placed, 

(2)  Refer,  to  the  extent  available,  qualified  students  to  the  Employer 
who  i^et  -the  fi#*1fiium  standards  that  m*y  be  set  by  the  Employer. 
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(3).  Reimburse  the  Employtr.  within  days,  upon  presentation 

of  a  11]]  and  evidence  of  sage  pa^nt,  on  a   basis,  at  the 

rate  of  SI. 50  per  hour  for  hours  actually  worked  ^urJjtg  the  period 
by  any  and  all  students  enployed  pursuant  to  this  a^eeirwnt.  Ho 
wage  re1rab;^rsement  %hi]  ]  be  .paid -to  the  Enptoyer  foP  students 
efnployed  during-any  period  of  tine  not  covered  by  this  cootract. 
In  tne  event  that  arty  student  employed  under  this  contract  ceases  to 

\be  eligible  to  participate  in  the  Comnwnj^ealth  Work  Study  Fro9ram, 
no  Mage  reim&urse<T>ent  shall  be  paid  for  that  student  for  any  work 
pc.rfonTied  frxjre  than  15  calendar  days  following  "the.  Employer's  receipt 
of  mjtlflcatlon  of  the  student's  Ineligibility  from  the  Institution 

—  % 

II.    Enployer  Responsl^jl Mtles-The  Employer  shall  as  a  precondition  to 
relinours^ent:  " 

^  il)'  Select  and  eniploy  the  students  of  its  choice.    The  Employer  may 
f^ll  any  or  all  of  the  positions  allocated  for  this  purpose  The 
Employer  wfll  t>e  free  to  employ  or  decline  iieiplovwent  to  any 
student  referred  by  the  Institution  uM%r  this  agreement,  and.  upon 
employrrjent.  to  temlnate  said  8mplo>r»nt  at  any  tiuie  for  anv  lawful 
reason.    "  ' 

(2)    Provide  supervision,  guidance,  and  training  for  each  student 
employed  andet  this  agre«:^nt  sufflofent  to  afford  the  student 


(3.) 


^rtunity  to  successfully  perf6nn  the  work  assigned. 

Act  s$  &i^)oy^tr  of  record  for  purposes  of  withholding  and  payjnent 
of  e^iiployrn^nt  taxes  and  payroll  functions.  The  Enployer  shall  be 
solely  responsible  for^ll  fringe  benefits  tiue  the  students  as 


employees. 

(4)  Present  to  the  Institution  on  an  agreed'^ta  basis  a  blll^nd 
accurate,  certified  proof  of  wages  paid  for  purposes  of  reimbursanent. 

(5)  Prov^ide  a  safe  working  envlror^nt  for  each  ^Ud^fM  employed  under 
this  agreement.  ■  - 

Present  to  the  Institution  a  complete  and  accurate  Position  Analysis 
for  each  position  which  may  be  filled  by  a  student  employed  under  this 
agreefl^nt.    Said  Position  Analysis  shall  set  forth  the  duties  of  the 
pos  tion  and  thej^ages  to  be  p^id  to  an  employee  In  that  position  and 
Shan  be  attached  and  fnade  p&rt  of  this  agreement  by  reference.  Any 
Changes  to  the  Position  Analysis  or  the  student's  work  assignment 
mst  be  promptly  reported  to  the  Institution. 
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{7}  Pay  to  each  student  e^loyed  und^r  this  agreesient  the  amount  of  mq%% 
stt  forth  In  the  Position  Analysis  d€Scr1t>ed  above,  ^ 

{k)    Not  discrlijifnatf  in  employment  on  any  unlawful  basis,  '      "  | 

{^) '  Ensure  that  student, emptoynent  under  this  contract  will  not  result 
In  the  displacement  of  employed  workers  or  Isipalr  existing  contracts 
for  services,  ^ 


(10)  Consider  participating  students  as  regular  employees  In  all 
respects  Including  possession  of  all  right's  and  obligations  of 
any  other  eaploye^  of  the  organization  and  pay  prevaillirg  wages 
as  defines!  In  the  Cocwonweatlth  Work  Study  Progran  Manual  of 
Procedures  and  Guidelines. 

(11)  Hake  available  for  1nsp«ctlon  by  the  Kentucky  Hlg^wr  Education 
Assistance' Authority,  the  Institution*  or  their  designated 
representatives,  upon  notice  reasonable  under  the  circumstances, 
all  rectyrxis  reasonably  related  to  the  employment' of  any  students 
andtir  this  agreepent  and  provide  trve  copies  of  $d1d  records  upon 
r*<;ue$t. 

(12)  Repay  to  the  Institution  any  and  all  wage  reimbursement  received 
by  the  Employer  contrary  to  the  terms  of  this  agreement  of  the 
CoRmonwe^Uh  w6rk  Study  Program  Manual  of  f^roctdurses  and  Guidelines 
Incorporated  herein  by  reference, 

IIL    Period  of  Emplo>inent— ^Rel^rsable  student  en^loy^nt  un^ej^  this  agreemtnt 
shall  not  extend  beyond  date^  set  forth  In  this  agreement*   ftothing  herein  shall 
^      /  prevent  the  Esiployer  fr*Qci  ei^rMtr  temlnating  a  $tudent*s  eciptoycwnt  for  any 
/  lawful  reason, 

/      IV.    ^riod  of  Agreenient-^Thls  agreenwnt  shall  becpme  effective  upon  execution 

/       and  any  subsequent  filing  requlreitsents  and  shall  extend  until  June  30,  19   , 

un]&$s  eAr]ier  terminated  by  either  party  upon  thirty  days  written  r^tice  with 
or  without  cause.  Termination  above  shall  not  negate  any  obligation  of  either 
pi^rty  if\curred  vjhHe  the?  agreement  is  In-  force. 

V,     Merger— This  a'greement  and  the  attachnents  hereto  represent  the  entire 
agreement  between  the  parties*  superseding  any  previous  understandings > 
arnngejnents^  or  agreements.  •  *  , 
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VI.    Hodlflcatlon  snd  Assignment— -This  agni««int  laay  only  be  modified'  tn  a 
writing  executed  by  ^xjth  parties.    Any  asslgnmeni  or  delegation  of  rights 
or  responsibilities  under  t)i1s  agreement  shall  automatically  terminate  the 
agreements  f*o  action  by  either  party  shall  constitute  a  waiver  of  a  con- 
\  tractual  right  h^x^n^^r. 

'  VII.    The  Coflwnwealth  Work  Study  Program  Is  administered  In  accordance 
with  the  re<;u1ren>ents  set  for  In  the  Coiweonwwal th  itork  Study  Program  Manual" 
of  Pri:^^\;^r^%  and  Swidf lines  prt^rt^  by  the  Kentucky  HlcJ^r  Education 
Assistance  Authority,  which  is  fncijrporated  herein  by  reference  and  tnade 
a  part  hejeof . 


loyer  Nan>e  '       ^  >iane  0/  InstitutToT 


ivame/ijtie  of  Moyer  OfficUl  lUeyTkle  of  InsUitution  OffkiaT 

Signature  ^-  Signature  

S33?Si  :  AddVess  ' — ^  \  — 


a 

IKS  l^tM^  Identification  KumSr  IStT 
ISte  ^ 


N 
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*  STUD^T  AWUCATION 


 t  ^ — ^ —  - 

A^K^M*   ^   : —  ,  

t   ^  


04(0  *»orti  »tutfv        u«x»*  m<«  p^o^fpm  »  «#t(fm  t*j«  J       Actoiv  m*  nv^ty  f^cftv^d  L<oc*#f  tft*«  progrtm  toft^  to         trt©»«  an- 

-1    €_   ;  


(niiifutton  . 


I 


Of  tv:{>u<  f  t^uiAf  term 

Hj4  «  '  C     fv^cijjl^  CurnutJttvf  * 


Ytt  Z 

Vi«  ^ 

No 

Ytl  _I 

Yt« 

Ytl  '_" 

No 

/J  HT  J 

FT 

YM  T 

Y'fl 

3  lriUrc4l«  Anjtcigjttd  GfJKki«C«n 
0<t« 

•Oft  sn«  <y  GSl  N##tff  TttM 
5  tn<l»c4t4  % 

Trav»+  n  8  C  ptr  mrf#  from 
i  mi4jj  oo«  *V4vt 


Duo 


I.  tic 


c    Ta;«i  CWSP  ctstt  of  MucatHMi 


VifOfTHjfioo  fyovKi**^  6v  rt>#  aljov*  n*m«»  itwdvnt 


/ 
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V 

a>MDeWEALTO  WGRK  STUDY  RSXXAM. 
POSnjON  'ANALYSIS 

L/  ' 


1,    Ea|>Ioy«r  f 


S33res5~ 


'   ^City   .  -  3t5ti     "      ^         '       Zip  Codd 

Contact  Person  * 


KSe  — :  Title  . 

Telephone  Nuaber   (  )  - 

\     V  .■  . 

2.    Provitfe  the  fQlIcwing  position  data: 

«  '  ■■ 

a.    Positon  Title 


b,    Pay  pCfT  hour 


t:.    Addit^^nai  Benefits 


d.  Minijnun  mwber  of  hours <  required  per  week 

e.  Date  jJbyitiin  is  available 

f.  MinijjiuB»rc<^uireTBent*  including  special  skills:  ^ 


3.    Provide  a  description  of  the  niajor  duties  for  which  the  individual  filling 
'    this  position  will  be  res^S^ible.  ^    .  *nuiviau*i  ruimg 


Ss^loyer  Signature 
ISte         ~  ' 
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*  COMMOilKEALTH  WORK  STUDY  PROGRW  ^ 
ALTERNATE  STUDENT  ENPIOWENT  AGREEMENT 


The  p4rtlts,  tminq 


{here«^t«r  known  as  '♦Institution"}'  and 

S$H  >  ,  (hertafter  known  as  '•Student")  art  igrfid  as 


follows: 


Th«  Institution  agrtes  to  advise  tli«  Student  of  his/her  r4ghts  and 
responsibilities  under  the  Cowmonweilth  Work  Study  Program  and.to 
reimburse  a  participating  employer  fer  wages,  earned  by  ttJe  sti^ilnt  under 
^ald  program  to  the  extent  of  $1.50  per  hour  for  each  hour  actually  worlted 
bx  the  student  for  so  long  as  the  student  cooyslies  with  the  terns  of  .this 
agrteeinent.  ■  m  A  ' 


to: 


In  consideration  of  this  promise  by  the  fnstitutlon,  the  student  agrees  ' 

1)  Fullfllt^an  e«ployi«ent  obligation  set  by  the  participating  employeij. 

2)  Contl^iuously  meet  all  ellglblll^  criteria  established  for 
participation  in"  the  Co^nnon^^alth  Work  Study  Prpgra®. 

3)  Notify  the  Institution  df  any  changes  ^rfilch  may' affect  t^e 

•  ^  st4ident's  continued  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  CocnRom^ealth 
"  Work  Study  Pr&gram, 

4)  Save  and  use  those  funds  earned  under  Commonweal  th7  Work  "Study  Program 
during  this  alternate  period  solely  for  the  purpsscyOf  meting  the 
cost  of  education  fop  the  next  regular  school  term  plus  expenses 

dlrectl^j?  related  to  this  employment  except  S  -Allowed 

we^ly  for  ,rooift  and  board,  .  ... 

Enroll  In  the  Inst1tut1on>for^ful1  tine  atter^dance  during  the  n#*t 
,  regular  school  term  beginning  .  '       .      ,  19     .  > 


The  parties  fi^fther  agr^that  the  ten*  an<f  conditions, set  forth  1n 
this  agreement  are  to  be  construed  In  accordance  with  the  CawinweaUh 
WQfk  Study  Program  Manual  of  Procedures  and  Guidelines,  Incorporated 'herein  ' 
by  reference.    The  Institution  will  make  said  manual  available  to  the  student 
for  Inspection  at  the  re<5(|BSt  of  the  student. 


KHEAA/CWSP6/ 1-1-84 
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The  part1«s  agre«  that  «ny  dispute  pertaining  to  t^e  stwdcnt^s  participation 
In  the  Cpnrx}ni^e|]th  Work  Study  Pfograiti  shall  be  resolved  through  the  established 
appeal  process  T^iescrlbed  more  fully  In  the  attached  page(s)  and  incorporated 
herein  by  reference),.   The  decision  resulting  from  said  appeal  process  shdll 
be  sblnding  on  both  parties,  absent  errors  ^f  law  or  procedu?^. 


Institution 

• 

Title 

Date 

r 

t 

• 

« 

t 

Studen  t~~Sl  gna  ture  ^ 


TSitT 


•  \ 


.  er|c 
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cata»«:AUH  work  szm  psogram  • 

'    '      '       '  {r'or  Month  of   ,  1^  _ 

t .    X5»»CiCuClofl  Naat  .  ^ ^  ^  

Addr«M   *   

 ,  i — ^   \   ' — 

2»   For  ««c^  n«w  contraec  il^p#d  during  c^is  month,  pl«M«  provide  ch* 
following  d2C4t  dh  ^  accachad  «hMt*    Ubal  ''Att4u:h(a«nt  A*"* 

a«  H)spIo>rtt  tiffat 

b,  Addr««» 

^  c.  Ftvm  Number 

d.  Contact  N«nt  '  ,  " 

8.  Type  of  Buslmss  ^  ^ 

f.  IridicaCft:    Privmc*  (For'^profiCy  tto^ptofit)  or  aiblic 


A  COPY      THE  POSITXOM  ANALYSIS  TOR  EACft  POSITICN  USTED 
WITH  EACH  EJS^IiJYER 


3,    For  anjr  ccjrtracta  cancelled  during  thU  nonch,  indicate  the  folloving 
on  an  atr«ched  sheet.    Ubel  ^Atcedicaent  3," 

a«    Stoployer  ^ieae  ' 

b.  Addreii  « 

c.  Phone  Nunber 

'  cf.    £ffectiv«  cencelletion  date 


This  fonti  and  its  ^ttachnente  Jire 
certified  by: 


KHEAA/CWSP7/1-1-84  ^ 


Title 

RKoe  NLXBber 

3i|piecure 

 1  ■  .g.  

Dece 
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i  CXnm&^'m  UDRK  STUDY  J^^OGRAM  ^' 

'     QUARTERLY  mK^SV 

Fot  Quarter  Ming  ^  -f9 

It,    Institution  Nacae  -    

-  ,  .  j,^ — .  ^ 


'•'City''  '   "  **  ~l>tRtii'  ZlfCo^  

^t:f'f<?ccive  the  Ust  day  of  ti^e  qtiorter,  pltsa^e  trxlicate^he  following:  ^ 
a.  .Nlrober  coijtracts  Ln  force  at  *ti^e  end  of  quarter 
r^mber        contracts  sign^  this  quarter 

c.  Nuu^Kjr  sLud«?nts  current iy  ai^Loyed 

d.  N\jcii>er  Sbjdenta  who  began  anaployront  during  quiitrer 

c:  Gross  dollars  earned  by  stusk^ncs  during  quarter  $ 

t,    :?\ct^il  reCdbursaraent  dollars  p^iid  out  daring  quarter  $ 

Td, private  for-j?rofit  $_  '  

To  private 
To  public 


To  private  ixn-prof it  |__ 


g.  L^useii  wage  reimbursaDent  dollars  regaining  $ 

h.  Wa^e  reln]burs«nent  dollars  ii-^cuubered  butr  not  -^^16  during 
quarter"  $ 


i.    AdiTiinisrrat Iw  Cost  Allowance 

(1)  Indicate  allotted  dollars  amiaining  $  ^ 

(2)  /Vctach  a  detailed  quai-terly  expenditure  report 

3.     Do  you  ^itlcipate  requesting  a  suppleraenLai  cillotnkint  of  wage  reiitburstraent 
dollars  (if  available)  during  die  i^xc  qivirt,er?  Y  N 

If  yes,  esCimace  Che  aDOunt  you'  could  utilize?  $ 

FORM  CKfCriFllrDJt^V: 

 r  '  i&te  —  


Phon«»  l^^xsber 
KHEAAyO«P8/l-1-84 


0 
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coMMowwtMTM  yftm.  study 
ANIMUAl  REPORT 


30,  m 


1    inititwtio«  Satrm 


Sut« 


Adrrnn)»;f»tfvt  Woft 

AdmirvitcrAiiv*  Cast 

0« 

Suppi*m«nt>i  DoHati  R*c«r%«d 
Abmmjttrxtiva  Co%% 

AdjTMn;«V*t>v«  Co«t 

3    Tot^t  nun?t>«r  of  «mpk?y«f  coou>ctt  co<mp4ff(«d 
TotJM  numtw  pf  tmptoyw  cofJt;»ctf  c#oc#>*»d 
Total  n4;fT>i}«f  of  •n^p^oycf  con^scSfl  bwotf  rvn^^^^ 

4.   ifx^K^ftf  total  numt}«r  of  itLM^nfi  pj»c«4  «n  catflgory; 


f3,36  14.50 


Sa^om&ft   

Servos    -  ,  

OTh«f   

Tot^t  numD«f  of  ili9ib!«''CWS9  *pp^»nts 


Gfo«v  wjges  received  &y  titu^^otf 
a  ^Of  profit  ■'  * 

c  Ptibifc  » 


1 

.1 

< 

9   PffVJt«,  fOf  pfOtst  *  

c.  P%tbi«:  I  

%^ 

9,   Numb*/  of  Altftniu  Sju<J«m  £m^>*Qym«fit  Agfitmam*  in  for^a 


Fofm  C«M(J>c<3  Qy: 


 c  

f 
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C(m)NW£4TH  WORK  STUOr  PROGRAM 
SUPPLEMENTAL  RINDING  REQUEST 


9  * 

For  Peri66  Beginning  ^ 

and  Ending  


Institution  N«niej_ 
Address 


^  7~      '        \  state       J        Zip  Code 

Please  Indicate  th9  ad^ltlofial  ^yt  nlmiwrsefnent  dollars 
being  requested.  .       ^  $ 


Provide  a  full  justification  for  tMs  request*  'Mtach 
addltlondl  sheets  as  needed.  IncTude  updated  budgets, 
as  needed. 


Please  Indicate  the  additional  administrative  cost  dollars,  ' 
if ^ny,  being  requested,  *  ,  j 


^     Form  Certified  By 


Naie        '  I  r 

TITT^  '  

) 

Phone  Number 

S,fgna  tu  re 

Date  ,     '  ' 
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0 


KENTUCKY 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 
ASSISTANCE  • 
AUTHORITY 


Commonwealth  Scholars  Program 
1984-85  academic  year 


PROCS^  GUIDEUNES 


March,  1984 


Kentucky  H)yh«r  Education 

1050  U.S.  127  South 
FranMc^,  Kentucky  40601 

T«)tfphwv«:  (502)  564-7990 
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Y 


TOE  a^WONWEAL'rij  SCBOIARS  PICGRAM 

Established  tor  Academic  Year  1984-85 , 
By       Beard  of  the 
Kentucky  Higher  Education'  ^<;siatance  Authority 


,  of  the  Program 


reward  exoellefx:^  .^tkxx?  Kent^icv's  academicallv  outstandinc?  students  aiS 
t^c^hjinancial  assistance  to  encouraqe  atteixSanoe^^tucS^re^^^^ 
^  ^^^^«^^^^^ith  Scholars,  ^ds  are         to  students  ^    "  • 

^  r-fetionstrate  the  high^^st  ca|>abilijies  for  succei^ful  college  study,  ' 


Applicant  ^ooy  '       ^.  ^  -  ^     i  ^ 

Kequl^r  ProcedjtP  '  * 

'     jt      '         ^  ^ 

KwtuJ;kv  high  r^rhool  stuefents  who  take  the  (Aaerican  College  itegtirw,- 
Program   or  the  S*T  (Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  o^  the  Colleqe  Boa^)  Si 

"f.         ^^^'^  ^  *  ^'^^^^  '''^      Octcfcer-- (miPas  a  senior  ^1 
automatically  heoctne  part  pf  the  applicant  pooa  for  a  Ccmaonwealth  Schota/ 

ST't  Jfft'^        ''^^^  percentile  «i  these  tests,  invilatio«8  will 

be  ext«nae<1  directly  to  ictentified  stocl*^  to  sufcmit  other  academicl^  ^r- 

Scholarships  will  be  otfered  to  the  b^rank^  stixfents  frcre  this Tte^f ied 
"^nT^Tt^TlT-u^'^f        instituti«,  of  their  choiji  f^^lL 
twonty-ti/ee  eliqiblsj  tair-year  Kentucky  colleges  and  tmiwrsitiesT 

Alternate  Procedure  ''\ 

«^       '^S^v^^"*'i^S''r  ^^'^^  ""^^  qradi^ates  6c  stucients  who  have  ACT  c«:  £M  scores 

paroentil^,  from  other  test  dstes  frroB  prior  years  ^  ^ 
flttervtec3  no  cteUeqe  iwy  send  v«rif ica'^tit^i  of,  ft^ir  test  scores  t^ouqh^ 
Kt^tuoky  hiqh  r,chool  they,  attentol  to  the  Kentucky  Hfgher  Education^  ' 
Assistance  Au):hc5ritv  refpiestinq  a^ider^ticxi  as  a  Ccnnaciwealth  Scholar.  ' 
The  sarae  acVJitvonal  aca^l^jpic  and  personal  inforfnation  as  that  in  the  process 
describe<J  abcA-o  will  then'  i*.  r«5,«steci.    Actec^to  steps  Ml  he  tak^n^lT^ 
ensure  cxjivllanc^^  with  affirmative  adti«:  ndea  and  with  the  State  Hiaher 
Mucati(3n  t:)ese9rec!atiofi  Plan.  >  ■  f 


Award  Amount  ^  '  '  '  f 

ComnonwvMlth  Scholars  Awards  will  oover  tiie  total  cost  for  attending 
the  student-selected  oliqihle  institutigm,  '  " 
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I'otaj.  cost  of:  atterx^noe  toe  this  ixoqra©  incib^esi 

1.    All  tuition  anci  meifidatory  fees,  .    ^  ' 

horne  food  and  housing  services  recognized  as  payable^  the  Ir^itution  txit  not* 
greater  than  on-canipus  costs  •  ♦ 

'  '  "» 

3-  ,An  allowance  of  §400  for .  tlx>acad€3Tiic  year  for  txx^ks^and  supplief?,^and 

X  *  ' 

'  •  4-  An  acWitional  $400  for  the  academic  year,  feu  persqr^  expenses? 
and  transportation*  •  - 


It)  )3eocn)e  a  Caroxlwealth  Sc^x>lar  a  student  ^oast: 

»     •  •  *** 

1.  Be  a  reai(>*rtt  of  the  Cqoiaoowealth  oi  Kentucky, 

2.  Be  eligible  for  atiTiission  to  the  institution  of  choice  frcra  tbotfje 
listed  on  the  last  page  of  tli^  Da€a  Sufcmission^I'VOTJ,       .    '  ^ 

^ .  >.    Enroll  m  a  baccalaureate  deqree  program, 

4»    Be  a  full-time  student/  #    v.  * 

5.  Be  a  pcior-^ar  graduate  of  a  Kentucky  high  school  or  follow  the 
Alternate  Procedure  and  ra^t  all  eligibility  requirements,  .     -  .  ' 

6.  Be  a  U.S-^qiti-ien,  and 

7.  Not  efiroll  'in  a  program  of  studv  which  leads  to  a  certificate, 
dlplosyi,  or  dLH5r^'  in  theoIcTgy,  divinity  or  religious  educatico, 

Ordy  studi^ts  who  are, invited  to  '^pply  ai¥i  who  meet  all  of  the  above 
elic^ibility  criteria  ^^xx:ld  subrcit  the  Award  Sele^ion  I>atk. 

Fliqible  Instituticxis  y-^  .     *  „  ' 

\ 

Eligible,  institutions  nxist  be  accredited  by  the  Soutljarn  Association 
of  Colle9es'and  Schools,    l^x?y  must  be  fioor^-year,  baccalaareate-<k?gree 
qrantir^  institutions  located^  in  Kentucky  whirfi  have  executed  Actainistrative 
Agreements  with  KHEAA.    The  current  list  of  ^gihie  institutions  is  on  tihe  . 
reverse  sid^>  of  ttie  Data  Subraissicn  Form.       ^  ^  ' 


# 
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Ajjayd  Sjslpctiqi  Data  (Selectk^i  Criteria)  ,  ' 

A  scholarship  index  is  cal(7ulated  t6r  a^rh  a^ioantj    ADolicantfi  ar*. 
ranked  by  the^  total  s<^larship  ir^x.    ^  indexIr^cSiatSTf £ 

•1.    ACT  or  SAT  soorea  (wrif led' bv  oopy  frcw  sc^rol  files)/ 

2.    ^tucky.hiqh  sdwl  tranijcript'/Cnintii,  tenth  ana  eleventh  qrade 
aci*demic  courses  ooraputed  on  4.0  senile),  ^ 

3»    Student  rank  In  ^ass, 

■  4.    U^adership  and  servioe  potential, 

.  of  a  written  japer  an  an  afjpccwiat^  subject  to  be 

r^^"^  T^^X,^  a  representative  fron  the  f^ivate  instituti^v;,  the  ' 
Coi^il  CO  Higher  B!ucatioo,  the  Prichard  Ccnnittoe  and'the  State  ^rtinent 
of  EiiuMtion  in  ocx^ultation         the  KHEAA  ^taff,    l^is  paper  mustbe 

?0O_^rds  and  be  written  bv  tlie  student  supervisiat  of 

hlfo^S?^  °"  prxncii^l  and  verified  with        oU^r  r«^«stedhiqh  school 

K„  m  fi^^  aggregation,  of  credentiaa.8  includinq  the  written  paper  are  to* 

.    be  nailed      the  oawseior,  orincipal  or  other  designated  school  official  to: 

~C^iiiic»Twealth  Scholars  Proqram  < 
•■     KentucScy  Higher  E*)cation  Assistance  Authority 
1050  U.  S.  127  South  * 

{••ranlcfoct,  Kentucky    40601  r    '      '  , 

I...   r.      S^^^"^^  ^^^^^  received  in^Frank&rt  .by  the  deadline  date  on 

the^Data  Submission  Fon..    ^  deadlir^  date  will  be  determined  by  th^ 

*  f  ^  H^^.'^u^  sciiolarship  index,  .awards  will  be  offered  to  ^t^identt^ 
from  higf>est  rank  in  des«,»ix^inq  order  mtil  the  total  funds  for  the  scholar- 
L^.^^y^   "^"^  exhausted.    ^  j^ocess  will  continue  if    -  ^' 

scholarships  are  released  by  hiqher  ranking  students  who  chooBO  other 

3^^^.?^^      CcTTOOnwealth  Scholars  is  oooditimed  by  the 
amount  of  funds  available  for, any  award  v^ar.    Availability  of  fund^^is  a     -  ■ 
pcecot^ition  foL-  the  oontimiatfon  of  the  CoinaixTwealth  Scholars 'progr». 

^1  leant  Responsibility 

Each  applicant  is  responsible  for: 

(1)  Submitting  tl)e  required  material  by  the  c3eadline  date  in* the  Data 

A  ^.^"^[^  verification,  if  requ^^sted,  of  infoqiBtic*!  oontainetl  in 

the  data  sent  tr>  thi^  Kentucky  Hiqher  Education  Assistance  Authority  (KHEAA) . 

{3)  .  Informing  the  Kentucky  Higher  BAjcation  Assistance  Authority 
regarding  any  c^iajyg^  in  status  or  ariy  other  inforrotion  that  might  have  a 
direct  bearinq  ofi  eligibility. 
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Continaagl^iQn  of 


CaqtoTwoaith  &*|c3ir8hipB  ainfr  aMac^  for  one  acsaa«dc  v«ar  and 
^8ne^  annuaijiy  foK^cMle  aKSditionSl  aosOmiQ  years  it  the  fttixtent  m&irr- 
tains  i>ot  less  th^'^a  3.4  point  av^aqe  on  a  4*0  SJcald  and  is  reocjro- 

jaenaed  fee'  ccntinoation  as  a  Co^onwealth  Sdiolar  bi^  the  ipce«i(^t  (or  his 
<^  her  ae»ignee)  of  ^the  college  oc  university  ^in  ^ich  the  SdKOar  is  ,  ^ 

The  scholarship  iwy  be  ©xtcndted  through  the  fifth  year  where  pcograjos 
are  tivre  v«ars  in  eetablishea  lertgth  so  long  as  the  ^tablished  3.0  qrade 
point  average  is  maintained  and  th«  tectxnaeidation  by  the  pr«5iiam>t  {cx  his 
oc  her  designee)  is  feceived. 


Cancellation  of  Award  '  " 

(15    students  vho  discontime  fiiU-tirae  attendance  during  a  ter« 
lose  their  scholarship.   A  refund  will  be  due  to  l&Bntucky., Higher  B^icatiai 
Assistance  Authority  based  i?»n  the  refi^  pcaicy  of  the  institution- 

(2)    If,  a  \0cipient?  is  disnii«»©d      withdraws  f eo«  college  before 
ocn^etion  of  any  tera^  the  sdwlarship  is  lost  and  the  award  amount  or 
portion  thereof  shall  be  refunded  to  Kentuc*^^  Sit^r  Education  Assistance 
Authority  in  conformity  with  the  institution's  rtfOT  policy/ 

-    -  (3L  If  *  Cceioonwealth  Schoaar  is  tee^xararily  unable  tb  attend'  sc^wol 
because  of  iUness  or  other  caus^  deeswd  satisfactory  by  the  president  of 
the  institutitsn,  the  Board  may,  i^cn  written  request  by  tl>e  pr^iddnt,  grant 
a  laa^  of  abience.   FtOlowing  a  Ipiive  of  afcewee,  scholarship  pa^ratnts  will 
be  resuoed  when  re-enrolLaefjt-is  oonfinoed. 


(1)    Each  quarter  oc  san^ter  the  president  of  the  institution  ^^^lich 
the  aaiiacow«wdth  Scholar  att«:>3«  will  be  sent  a  check  foe  ©ac*j  ^^^cO^  ^ 
enrolls  at  that  institution.   A  roster  of  scholars  will  be  s^t  to  the 
student  financial  aid  adradnistratc^  at  the  institution* 

(2}    After  the  last  day  on  which  cl^^ses  can  be  added  or  dropped,  the 
institution  will  send  the  djecks  back  to  KEEM  for  all  Caaroonwealth 
saiolars  who  failed  to  enrols      fuil-tijie  students  in  a  baccalaureate 
program.  .     .  * 

(3)  Checks  wiU  be  made  indivictollv  payable Ixi  students  and  shall  be 
disbursed  pccR|5tly  to  the  students  followincf  their  full-tiine  enrollment  in  a 
baocalaureate  program. 
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^    (4)    Institutions  wilHse  r«^pcnsible  fee: 

(a)  VerifyiTig  full-tiiae  enroOlwwit, 

(b)  Conf  iminq  registration  In  a  bacjcalureate  pcxjgram  of  at 
least  foujf  ywurs  lenqth^ 

(c)  Verifying  ac^ahawuc  rwcxds  to  confirm  the  requireri  average 
fof  oontimjation  of  the  smAx6  after  the  initial  and 

id)    Monitoring  student  ©mollawit  to  see  tNit  fuU-tijae  status  is 
maintained  throuqhput  the  quarter  car  semester:  and  making 
refianda        eligibility  is  not  aaintained. 

'  {5)    Otie  student  will  be  reapcroible  to^  providing  dcadteiaio  infm^ 
matian  certifi^  by  the  ir»titytion's  reqistrar,  pcesidwt  or  other 
authorized  offibial,  such  &si  ctwulative  grade  point  averages  after  the- 
initial  year. 


Selection  ncmni1:t< 


^t^ 


Initial  scre!enin<5  of  applicatiqp  data  foe  poB^:i©t«iess  %tfill  be  done" by 
theJOJEM  staff.    Written  papers  will      sxxjrad  by  Uiree  individLials  in 
Kentucky  colleges,  universities  an3  secondary  sdxxsOs  ^  will  not  hav« 
aocesa  to  the  applicant's  idaitification  oc  other  2^icaticn  data^  TUve 
«  average  of  tjiree  individual  soores  will  be  the  aooce  assigned  to  the  paper* 
Saxing  of  c^x  aeloctioo  criteria  vdll  be  performed  by  a  Selection 
.  tooRiittee  aR»inted  for  this  ^^pose  frost  outside  X®ifiic^cy- 

""^hls  sISftiqn  Canimittee^wiU^  * 

1*   Determine  the  relative  v^ue  of  eac^  pf  the  five' selection  cri- 
tiesria  (the  written  \y%pex,  the  l^st  Scores^  High  sdxxa  transcript,  rank  in 
'  class^  and  leadership  and  service  pot^tial}  /  and 

2.    Evaluate  and  assigj^  a  soore  to  the  data  provided      eac^i  appadcant. 

The  Selection  Cgpnittee  will  then  cocapute       soores  for  the  e^jplicants 
aix3  rank^th«  students  from  highest  in  de»omx?ing  order  for  review  by  the 
Board,    Subject  to  Board  approval  of  ^  pcocessr  the  awards  will  th^  be  offered 
tsntil  funis  are  exhausted* 

Acceptance  by  the  applicant  of  the  Caaroowsalth  Schola^hip  shaU 
re<^re  that  the  recipient 'release  the  institution  and  any  other  ocganissa^ 
tion  froB  any  legal  oorataita^nt  to  pcovide  financial  aid  ojr  scholarships  to 
^Che  applicant. 
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STATEMENT  OF  PAUL  BORDEN,  EXECUTIVE  SE{:RETARY, 
KENTUCKY  HfGHEK  EDUCATION  ASSISTANCE  AUTHORITY 

Mf.  BoRDKN.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  mefftbers  of 
^le  committee  aiyiun  particular. Mr,  ^imon,  chainhan  of  the  sub- 
committee, I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  on  sev- 
eral occasions.  I  know  that  your  time  is  very  hmited.^So  I  will  not 
read  from  my  remarks.  I  will  attempt  to  summarize  them  very 
quickly.  - 

-  Unlike  the  other  people  here  at  the  table  today,  I  represent  orga- 
nizations which  basically  are  ^creatures  of  the  act  that  yoU  now 
seek  to  reauthorize.  The  Assistance  Authority  was  established  in 
response  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  and  the  Student 
Loan  Corporation  which  is  the  creature  which  finances  these  stu- 
dent loans  in  Kentucky  ^was  the  creature,  the  reaction  of  the  State, 
to  amendments  to  that  legislation. 

In  preparation  for  this  testimony,  I  offered  to  the  presidents  and 
student  aid  officers  throughout  the  State  the  opportunity  to  advise 
me  about  vSrious  parts  of  the  bill. 

I  will  stick  exclusively  to  the  title  IV  parts  and  will  attempt  to 
summarize  very  quickly  what  thc^  responses  arid  recommenda- 
tions were,  I  will  just  touch  the  high  poirits  and  perhaps  there  will 
be  time  for  questions. 

With  respect  to  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  there  w^  a  strong  feel- 
ing that  it  ought  to  be  reve'rted  to  an  entitlement  concept,  that  the 
y  appropriations  level  has  caused  it  to  be  too  narrowly  focused,  that 
/  we  do  need  to  have  appropriations  sufficient  to  get  it  up  to  a  mod- 
erate income  level  again!  There  seemed  to  be  uniform  supp?>rt  for 
increasing  the  maximum  award,  for  establishing  the  family  contri- 
bution schedule  intQ4he  law,  for  the  master  calendar,  for  the  legis- 
lative defmition  of  '^independent  student,*'  However,  there  was 
^me  concern  about  the  Arbitrary  24-year-age  provision  within  the 
act,  / 

With  respect  to  the  half-cost  versus  half-need  controversy,  I 
marked  that  ''too  hard  to'  handle''  and  said  I  would  defer  to  the 
publics  and  privates  on  that  particular  poinid  [Laughter.] 

There  did  seem  to  be  opposition  to  extension  of  Pell  Grants  to 
graduate  level  first-year  on  the  b^isis  of  the  very  grave  difficulties 
of  getting  sufficient  funds  even  for  the  currently  tai^eted  group.  It 
seemed  to  me  in  reviewing  all  of  the  responses  that  the  greatest 
need  is  for  more  funding.  They  think  that  the  mechanism  is  there. 

With  respect  to  the  College  Work-Study  Progi^am,  there  is  a 
great  interest  in  retaining  the  State  allotment  features  of  the  for- 
mula. On  a  related  matter,  I  gave  you  guidelines  for  a  new  Com- 
monwealth Work-Study  Program  rn  Kentucky  and  also  a  new 
Merit  Scholarship  Program  in  Kentucky. 

With  respect  to  the\^Block  Grant  Program,  there  seemed  to  be 
very  strong  support  throughout  the  State  for  that  concept,  but  a 
very  high  level  of  concern  that  this  consolidation  would  make  it  an 
awfully  easy  target  for  future  fund  reductions  and  some  Ipvel  of 
discomfort  with  respect  to  the  proWtion  against  that,  which  is  in- 
corporated into  the  present  bill. 

Personally— and  this  does  not  reflect  their  responses— I  place  a 
high  value  on  some  continuation  of  the  NDSL  program  and  would 
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note  that  the  State  Student  Incentive  Grant  Program  caused  Ken- 
•*tucky  to  have 'a  comprehensive  student  grant  program  and  would 
caution  that  when  you  lump  this  into  the  hiock  grant  concept  you, 
m  effect;  free  up  all  of  the  States  to  define  the  target  group  for  the 
balance  of  their  funds  and,  to  a  cei-tain  extent,  I  think  you  run 
some  risk  that  the  targeted  State  funds  might  move  in  other  direc- 
tions. 

With  respect  to^the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program,  I  think 
there  are  two  great  efforts,  both  of  which  are  somewhat  addressed 
^  in  the  bill,  that  need  to  be  made.  The  best  thing  that  you  can  do 
for  the  Guaranteed  Studeht  Loan  Program  isio  adequately  fund 
the  Pell  and  the  campujsi|?ased  program,  ThatiWjll  remove  the  ex- 
traordinary dependence  upon  GSL's,  it  will  lighten  the  debt  burden 
for  students.  It  will  contribute  to  future  reasonable  default  rates. 

The  second  major  thing,  you  need  to  do—and,  again,  "this  is  ad- 
dressed, I  th^ik,  in  great  part  in  your  bill— is  to  simplify  and  stabi- 
lize the  GSL  Program.  The  private  lenders,  the  providers  of  private 
capital  simply  can't  continue  to  accept  changes  year-in,  year-out  in 
how  that  program  operates. 

I  would  oppose  your  suggested  reduction  to  special  allowance 
payments  for  tax-exempt  finjMice  portfolios.  That's  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  our  program  in  Kentucky.  I  would  strongly  support 
your  last  resort  lender  provisions,  but  would  suggest— and  I  give  a 
little  more  detail  in  the  ^paper—that  you  ought  to  remove  that  kind 
^  ot  program  from  the  reinsurance  trigger. 

I  recognize  and  you  recognize  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
financial  exposure  under  the  current  formula  or  the  one  in 'the  bill.'*' 
However,  it  s  very  difficult  to  explain  that  relatively  small  expo- 
sure to  people  out  in  the  State,  to  the  general  assembly  and  to 
other  concerned  parties. 

The  loan  limits— I  would  support  the  National  Council  of  Higher 
Education  loan  programs  on  that  because  of  the  needs  for  other 
States.'  But,  for  Kentucky,  I  think  the  limits  within  H.R.  5240  will 
be  sufficient,  particularly  if  we  can  get  better  funding  for  the  grant  ' 
and  the  campus-based  programs." 

<  I  would  commend  to  your  consideration  the  recommendations  of 
the  National  Council  with  respect  to  the  supplemental  loan  pro- 
grams and  also  the  credit  eligibility  index.  I  would  agree  with 
repeal  and  support  repeal  of  the  origination  fee,  which  is  just  a 
grossly  unfair  assessment  at  a  time  when  it  can  least  be  afforded. 

■  1  would  support  extended  repayment  periods  at  higher  interest 
rates  to  share  some  of  the  costs.'Jncreasing  the  minimum  payment 
to  $75  I  think  is  reaisonable.  That  is  in  the  bill.  I  would  support 
conversion  of  the  insurance  premium  to  the  3-percent  fla^t  rate 
though  I  would  iiote  that  in  many  jurisdictions  that,  would  result  in 
greater  retjuctiohs  from  the  proceeds  to  students  than  currently  - 
*     exist  under  the  current  formula.  I  would  again  support  the  current 
reinsurance  formula  except  for  last  resort  loans.  I  think  that  a 
very  good  feature  would  be  to  increase  the  interest  rate  for  stu- 
dents following  default.  There  needs  to  be  some  penalty  fbr  a  stu- 
dent who,  without  adequate  cause,  defaults  on  the  loan.  ^ 
Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  end  of  my  testimony,  there  are  * 
just  four  points  that  I  would  just  ask  that  you  consider.  One  is  to 
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continue  the  nexibility  for  States  such  as  Kentucky.to  adopt/de- 
fault regulations  through  its  tlnancing  entity-.  ■ 

Second,  I  think  we  have  to  control,  limit,  the  ability  of  the  secre- 
tary-of  finance  under  what  is  referred  to  as  the  for  amendment  to  - 
shut  down  programs  like  ours  through  misinterpretation  of  the  law 
that  isjcurrently  there.  I  would  hope  that  the  new  act  could  give^ 
some  protection  on  that  score.  re  ^  ^. 

Third,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  ettorts  to 
centralize  funding  in  Sallie  Mae.  It  might  work  well  now,  but  once 
it:^  a  monopoly  I  can  assure  you  that  the  profit  motive  will  cause 
the  pricing  for  thosi?  funds  tcj  increase  substantially  and  I  don  t 
thinWthat  in  Kentucky  at  least  we  are  comfortable  with  recentrali- 
zatiofi  of  the  program  into  Washington,  ^C;  • 

Fourth,  I  would  ask  that  you  consider  providing  some  protection 
to  State-bound  guarantee  agencies  sudi  as  the  Assistance  Author- 
ity in  Kentucky.  At  the  present  time  other  organizations  can  come 
into  the  State  and  pick  off  the  medical  and  dental  and  the  very 
high  balancfe  loans  from  otlr  portfolio  and  we  have  no  way  to  go  out 
and  recoup  that  Joss.  We  have  to  keep  that  part  of  our  Ipan  pro- 
gram in  Kentucky  in  order  to  be  able  to  afford  to  service  the  $200, 
$400,  $600  loans  throughout  the  State.  .  ^  \.  ^  i 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Simon.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity.  1 
would  be  happy  to  attempt  to  answer  any  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  We  are  going  to  start  with  you.  Dr.  Hall  and 
go  across  and  let  all  of  the  witnesses  comment  on  the  couple  ot 
questions  that  i  have  and  therr  Mr.  Simon  will  interrogate  you.  But 
listening  to  th&  t^^tiihony,  it  seems  that  the  two  ^^^gf^t  dispu^ 
over  this  bill  invojve  raising  the  socalled  half-cost  liniit  m  the  Fell 
grant  and  creating  this  new  block  grant  for  campu^based  student 
aid,  national  direct  loans,  supplemental  grants,  and  ^tate  incentive 
"  grants,  l^t  me  ask  ail  of  the  witnesses  two  questions  about  these 

^"^FiS^S  raising  this'  half-cost  limit  to  75  percent  of  cost  as  the 
basis  for  determising  Peil  grants,  would  we  be  shifting  Ihe  avail- 
ability of  Federal  student  aid  to  hclp;>ublic  colleges  more  than  pri- 

^'^S^cSili^S'niaking  the  Pell  grants  an  entitlement  and  then  block^ 
granting  taost  of  the  rest  of  student  aid,.are  we  runnmg  the  risk 
that  the  Pell  gfants  will  be  funded  and  that  the  block  grants  could 

^^V^e'lfSar"^  with  you,  Dr.  Hall  You  represent  a  fine  college.  Go 

^^Dr^  HAi  1  I  would  defer  to  some  of  the  statistical  analysis  that 
h^  been  done  by  John  Frazer.  I  hive  reviewed  that  and  1  rely  on 
the  accuracy  of  his  analysis.  It  points  up  that  by  raising  the  Pell, 
'  grant  to  75  percent  of  tuition  and  books  and  a  portion  of  the  sup- 
£rt  for  rooni  and  board,  it  would  appear  to  favor  the  P^b  ic  insti- 
tution and  work  to  the  disadvantage  oi  the  private  institutions,  at 
least  in  Kentucky. 
Chairman  Perkins.  Why  do  you  say  that.^ 

Dr  Hall.  Based  on  the  analysis  that  his  figures  have  i^own  that 
the  increiise  to  75  percent  of  cost  rather  than  i^eed  -^ill  put  into  the 
hands  of  students  attending  the  public  institutions  or  make  acct^u-, 
ble  to  them  more  money,  reduce  the  net  cdst  to  those  students  of 
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>  iittendijig  those  institutions  and  therefore,  enhanjse  access  to  fhose 
institutions  correspondingly,  not  have  as  great  an  elYect  on  the  pri- 
vate institutions^  discourage  access  and,  therefore,  have  an  impact 
on  this  whole  question  of  choice. 

Now  that  is  a  pretty  biioad-brushed  review.  John  'has  the  statisti- 
cal data  to  support  those  comments. 

Chai  rmaii  Perkins.  Now  on  the  second  aspect^  of  the  question, 
the  block  granting  and  the  entitlement  for  Pell  grants.. 

Dr.  Hall.  I  would  support  the  entitlement  process  for  the  Pell 
grant.  I  think  that  makes  good  sense  and  I  like  the  notion  of  the 
block  grant  concept  because  r  like  the  idea  that  it  would  give  the 
institutions  the  ability  to  be  more  responsive  in  a  more  timely  jmd 
meaningful  way  to  the  individual  needs,  as  they  can  more  clearly 
identify  them,  of  students.  There  are  so  many  variables  at  work 
when  you  are  dealing  with  a  particular  group  of  students  as  to 
what  their  specific  needs  are  and  how  they  are  best  capable  of  sup- 
porting the  costs  or  meeting  the  costs  of  their  educational  program." 

I  think  we  all  share  that  concern  that  the  block  grant  concept 
could  become  politicized  and  if  it,  all  of  the  sudden,  became  a  foot- 
ball and  became  something  that  was  either  removed  or  gradually 
diminished— and  it  looked  to  me  in  the  language  that  I  was  read- 
ing that  the  potential  was  there  for  that  to  happen  with  some  of 
the  possible  reductions  in  future  years  of  block  grant  funding.  The 
criteria  are  not  clearly  established  as  to  how  institutions  would  be 
eligible  and  I  have  a  sense  that  there  is  a  danger  of  that  funding 
being  diminished  significantly  to  the  detriment  of  all  institutions. 
But  I  do  like  the  notion  of  moving  that  money  closer  to  the  institu- 
tion  and  thereby  enabling  the  financial  aid  directors  to  be  respon- 
sive in  a  more  timely  fashion  to  the  needs  of  the  students.  ' 
- ,  Chairman  I^erkins.  You  go  ahead,  Mr.  Frazer. 

Mr.  Frazer.  First  of  all,  I  think  that  there  would  be  serious  diffi- 
culties in  the  movement  to  the  75  percent  of  cost  as  propc^ed  in  the 
,  bill  for  the  independent  sector  colleges.  Jack  referred  to  tHe  analy- 
sis that  we  conducted  and  under  the  calculus  of  H.R.  5420  using 
that  particular  approach,  we  find  that  one  of  our  colleague  inltitu- 
tions  right  here— let's  take  one  that  is  actually  here— the  Hazard 
Cxjmmunity  College  would  move  to  the,  point  that  the  Pell  grant 
alone  would  cover  95  percent  of  the  costs  of  that  student  under 
that  calculus. 

Taking  one  of  our  medium-priced  institutions,  again  in  lin  iirjaan 
center.  Bellarmine,  the  Pell  grant  iwould  cover  50  percent  of  the 
costs— student  costs.  Now  the  problem  is  that  the  cost  of  higher 
education,  public  and  private,  is  approximately  the  same.  Pr^ce  dif- 
ferential because  of  the  tuition  support  in  the  public  sector  is,  of 
course,  different. 

Oiar  institutions  in  Kentucky  in  the  independent  sector  are 
mainly  small,  they  are  relatively  homogenous,  they  are  undergrad- 
u^^te  basically  and  yet,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  initial'testi- 
mony,  a  substantial  part  of  the  uhder-$12,000  people  in  Kentucky- 
family  income — are  electing  to  attend  these  colleges  even  though  it 
does  cost  them  more.  They  are  putting  in  additional  loan  commit- 
^  ments,  additional  work  commitments.  I  think  the  reason  is  not  that 
one  is  better  or  worse,  but  that  they  are  different— a  part  of  the 
genius,  as  I  said  earlier,  of  the  system.  The  needs  of  students  are 
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met  in  differtMjt  ways  and  if  we  homogenize  the  system  I  am  afraid  ^ 
^    we  would  have  some  critical  probltims.  ^  ^ 

So,  in  short,  1  think  the  move  to  the  75  percent  dcKis  create  ah 
artificial  stimulus  to  go  to  the  lowest-price  institutions  which  ??asi-' 
caiiy  are  the  public  institutions;  and  that  comes  back  to  your  ; 
second  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  concern  with  the  block  grants?. 

If  we  were  reasonably  assured  or  if  the  legislation  coUld  reason- 
ably assure  us  that  b>  combining  CWS,  NDSL,  SKOG,  and  the 
elimination  of  the  SSIG,  that  the  block  grants  would  be  funded  at  a 
reasonable  level  so  that  students  really  could  have  not  only  access, 
but  choice,  we  might  feel  better  about  it.  But  as  I  said  also  in  my 
testimony;  t^ie  fact  that,  notwithstanding  legislative  mandate, 
there's  a'$15()  million  shortfall  in  the  triggers  that  already  exist  in 
•    those  programs.  ^  ^ 

The  possibility^/  the  blocks  working  against  an  entitlement 
which  drives  itself  rather  than  acquiring  appropriations,  we  think, 
could  create  some  fairly  serious  dislocations  in  the  system  **d6wn 
the  road  a  piece,''  as  the  old  fellow  said.  .  v/ 

I  am  delighted  to  say  that  %\w  ACE,  an  umbrella  representing 
public,  private,  the  whole  spectrum/ is  concerned  about  this  divi- 
sive quality  and  we  used,  in  fact,  their  commentary  on  the  bill  as 
the  basis  for  our  review  which  is  appended  to  my  testimony. 

So,  in  summary,  I  think  the  75  percent  does  create  serious  dislo- 
cations between  seci:ors  for  the  reasons  outlined,  and  you  and  your 
^  staffs  can  look  at  tihat  more  carefully.  We  have  genuine  concerns- 
'  based  on,  frankly,  the  budget  deficit  and  the  history  of  funding  for 
the  tampus-based  programs^  the  ones  that  do  allow  the  choice  com- 
ponent to  function.  We  are  a  little  concerned  about*that,  yes,  sii*. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Mr.  Borden.  .  .  ^ 

Mr.  BoRDKN.  Again,  I  fir\d  myself  between  the  publics  and  pri- 
vates on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Frazkr.  Literally,  as  well  as  figuratively.  [laughter.) 

Mf.  Borden.  My  perception  would  be  that  the  proposed  change 
would  create  some  shift  from  the  private  institutions  to  the  public 
if  the  funding  is  held  anything  close  to  fevel.  At  the  present  time, 
the  community  cx)lleges,  particularly,  do  bump  up  against  that  5tK 
percent  cost'  limitation,  so  any  time  you  raise'  that  limit  you  are 
^automatically  increasing  the  amount' for  which  they  can  qualify, 
while  within  the  private  institutions  that  is  not  the  case,  and  I 
would  tend  to  agree  that  the  recommendation  in  the  bill  does  deal 
more  adequately  with  access  c^ertainly  than  it  does  with  choice." 

In  Kentucky,  they  may  have  some  benefits  because  of  the  very 
iow  collegc^gomg  rate  that  we  have  and  the  need  to  enhance  that 
college-going  rate.  I  remember  the  debate,  the  pain,  the  agony  that 
went  into  coming  up  with  this  initial  compromise  at  the ''50-percent 
level,  and  I  would  wager  that  ther^^  is  going  to  be  that  same  kind  of 
debate  and  agony  >with  resfKK^t  to  this  particular  point. 

Relative  to  the  other  part  of  your  question,  whether  the  entitle- 
ment aspect  of  Pell  would  be  a  threat  to  the  block  grant,  I  think  it 
.  certainly  would  be.  I  would  think  that  tftt?  only  feasible  way  to  get 
the  block  grant  concept,  which  seems  to  have  some  support,  would 
be  to  perhaps  tie  it  into  the  entitlement  aspects  of  Pell  so  that,  in 
fact,  the  block  grant  might  be  Ihe  first  block  of  money  to  which  in- 
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stitutions  would  be  entitled,  which  would  give  a  ^tter  protection,  I 
think,  than  what  may  nirrently  be  in  the  bill, 
Chairman  PERKiNs.-Dr.  Good^5aster. 

Dr.  (iiK>nPASTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Simon,  and  other  members 
of  the  compiittee,'*!  think  we  are  defying  with  a  basic  philosophy 
here—and^  I  an*  speaking  as  community  college  administrator— 
that  perhaps  we  are  being  challenged  to  think  through  the  proce^ 
of  allcKating  funds  to  assist  people  who  we  say  are  entitled  to  edu-  * 
ci\tional  benefits.  ,  , 

Specifically,  in  our  case,  we  are  dealing  with  different  kinds  of  ♦ 
students.  At  Ashland,  as  I  gave  you  before— at  Ashland  Communis 
ty  College,  our  increase  in  enrollment  has  come  about  largely 
through  the  older,  nontraditipnal  student.  I  feel  that  the  75  percent 
will  allow  our  institution  to  more  effectively  carry  out  what  we 
-state  our  purpose  is,  and  that  is  to  serve  the  needs  of  our  local  citi- 
zens. 

Our  2  year  associate  degree  programs  are  developed  with  the  aid 
of  local  advisory  committees  and  with  the  purpose  of  turning  out 
.qualified  students  who  can  move  into  job  opportunities  in  our  area. 
Similarly,  we  terminate  programs  on  the  same  basis  and  we  have 
terminated  three  within  the  last  3  years,  because  there  were  no  job 
opportunities.  ,  . 

The  point  is  this,  we  are  actually  getting  the  older  student«~and 
I  Cited  that  37  percent  of  our  students  are  over  the  age  of  65—62 
percent  are  female  students— most  of  them  would  be  homemakers 
and  have  other  responsibilities  and  th^y  'cannot  go  away  from 
home.  We  are  serving  these  people  in  our  local  community,  I  feel— 
and  I  would  have  to  say  that  I  disagree  with  our  people^over  here 
m  the  private  sector.  I  recognize  that  their  problems  are  different. 
Ia-X  me  assure  you,  though,  that  our  growth,  our  increase,  has  come 
about  because  of  the  2-year  associate  degree  programs  which  lead 
to  employment.  I  cite  one  program  and  this  may  have  value  for  the 
private  sector  as  well  and  that's  a  2-year  associate  degree  program 
training  dental  hygienists.  We  developed  this  program  in  Ashland 
with  the  aid  of  many  people,  including  our  local  dentists— at  that 
time  we  had  28  local  dentists  volunteering  their  services.  That  pro- 
gram was  moved— all  the  equipment  including  the  two  faculty 
members  and  the  coordinator,  who  happened  to  be  a  dentist,  to  an- 
other community  college  for  a  3-year  cycle.  It  has  gone  to  Hazard 
Community  College  and  in  May  it  will  return  to  Ashland,  but  it  is  ' 
returning  on  the  basis  of  a  demonstrated  need  for  dental  hygien-- 
ists. 

I  see  in  this  act  an  opportunity  for  cooperative  planning.  I  think 
what  I  have  heard  here  this  morning  tells  me  that  we  definitely 
need  to  get  together,  the  private  and  public,  as  well  as  our  local 
school  systems,  and  cooperatively  plan.  I  am  thankful  that  the  act 
covers  that  part  of  it,  There  is  that  kind  of  encouragement,  and  we 
hope  that  in  Ashland  we  will  Jx?  able  to  work  with  the  school 
system  on  a  program  that  would  take  iidvantage  of  some  of  the  op- 
portunities here  as  soon  as  this  is  enacted.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Dr.  Jolly,  go  ahead. 

I)r,  Jolly.  I  would  prefer  not  to  see  this,  and,  historically,  I  don't 
think  the  approach  has  been  private  versus  public.  I  hive  always 
understood  the  Pell  grant  approach  to  be  establishing. the  need  of  a 
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student  and  then  their  ability  to  rinana\and  match  that  financing 
and  need  together,  and  then,  1  see  what  is  under  this  reatithori/^i- 
tion  as  pulling  that  closer  together.  I  don't  see  it  as  private  versus 
public.  The  texts  on  grants  are  written  to  the  individual  stu- 
dentH.  '^hey  are  not  writiten  to  the  institutions.  I  think  this  is  his- 
torically the  way  'this  has  been. 

So  in  the  sense  of  that  we  are  going  to  help  more  people  meet 
the  financial  requirement  to  attend  college,  as  has  been  tlj^e  ^histori- 
cal purpose  -  arrd'this  is  a  fnovement  a  little  bit  closer  to  that  long- 
established  goal—  I'^jiist  simply  cannot  see  it  in  a  private,  public  of 
those  kind  of  things,  I  see^t  as  helping  that  individual  student  and 
he  will  choose  and  work  out  whether  he  plans  to  attend  Fikt^ille 
or  Hazard  or  whatever  kind  of  college.  So  1  would  prefer  not  to  see 
it  and  I  don't  think  it  has  historically  been  in  that  kind  of  light. 

On  the  block  grant. thing,  I  think  therein ^the  problem  that  Paul 
has  pointed  out-,is  that^is  most  likely  a  place  tiiat  it  could  get  whit- 
tled and  if  we  continue  much  longer  under  this  administration,  we 
can  depend  ojfi  that  attempt,  can't  we?  ,  ^ 

Chairman  Pkhkins.  Dr.  Hall,  currently,  there  ^  are  formulas  to 
distribute  college  work-study  funds,  campus-based  student  aid^and 
library  assistance.  This  bill  would  change  the  formulas  for  each  of 
these  programs.  Does  anyone  know  the  effects  of  these  proposed 
formula  changes  on  institutions  liUe  yours  in  Kentucky? 

Dr^HALL,  I  don't  feel  qu*Uified  to  respond  to  that  orie,  sir.  I  don^t 
know  the  percentiige  shifts  with  the  work-study  distributions  that 
you  are  re^ferring  to. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Xbat'^  very  impoi-tai^t— the  formula  change 
to  distribute  college  work-study  funds,  campus-b^ised  student  aid 
and  library^issistance.  Have  any  of  you  looked  into  that  aspect  of 
the  bill?*  .  > 

'■  Mr.  Borden.  < 

Mr.  BoKHKN.  Mr.  (chairman,  we  ha\^e  not  ^ookecj  directly  into  it 
through  our^offi.^e,  but  in  several  oPthe  resp(mses  we  received  from 
people  out  in  the  institutions,  there  were  indications  of  great  fear 
about  what  that  would  do  and  I  think  when  one  looks  atlhe  distri- 
,bution  formula  which  takes  into  consideration,  I  think,  full-time 
employment  nationally 'with  compai^sons  to  the  State  of  Kentucky^ 
and  you,  in  turn,  look  at  our  coUege-going  rate— the  relatively 
small  part  of  our  population  which  gets  into  college — there  is 
reason  to  have  some  fear.  We  would  be  happy  in  our  shop  to  at- 
tempt to  ihake  that  analysis  and  provide  it  to  the  committtH?,  if  you 
would  like. 

Chairman  Pkrkins,  Thank  you  very  much.  I  wish  you  would  do 
that  hi^rriedly,  if  you  can  make  that  ^analysis  and  get  it-  right  back 
up  here.  Without  objection  it  will  be  inserted  in  the  record,  if  you 
can  do  it  in  the  next  6  or  8  days, 

Mn  BoKDKN.  We  will  dQso.  \ 

[Information  referrtxi  to  above  follows:] 
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Kentucky  Higher  Education  Student  Loan  Corporation 

lOBO  U.  S  J27  South  ^ 

FRANKFOftT,  KENTUCKY  •4P«SOf 
Co^^y<^  *  20.    1984  E«cuT,Vr  Pi,«coo« 

I 

\ 

.   s  '  -  -         ••  ♦ 
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The  Honorable  Carl  D-  Perkins  - 
United  States  House  of  Representatives 
2328  Rayburn  Building 
^^^^^^hington,  d:  C.  2051S 

.1 

Dear  Congressaan  Perkins:      /  *  — ^ 

tn  accordance  with  .your  request  near  the  conclusion  of  the ^ 
Clearing  on  Mr.  Si»on*.s  efforts  to  reauthorize  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  196S,  I  am  enclosing  our  assessment  of 
the  effect  of  certain  formulas  included, in  his  bill  upon 
the  Cosusonwealth  of  Kentucky.     I  regret  that  we  are  late  * 
n  providing  this  information  to  you.    In  our  efforts  to 
be'  responsibTe^  we  checked  with  several  Department  of  Education 
and  legislative  people  and  were  unable  to  find  any  evidence 
of  any  other  similar  analysis. 

Please  let  me  know  if  there  are  any  questions  regarding 
this  infoTBation.     I  again^ want  to  thank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  appear  before  your  comsiittee  and  to  express  »y 
appreciation  to  you  for  your  suj^ort  of  our  efforts  to  secure 
approval  O'f  the  Higher  Bducation  S-tudent  Loan  Corporation's 
Plan  for  Doing  Business.     Our  Plan  will  be  submitted  on 
Thursday,  May  10,  and  we  will  keep  you  inforsjed  as  to  its 
progress . 


Since 


'1 


/ 


Enclosure 

\ 

cc:     Lester  Thompson^ 

S^etary,  Finance  and  Adainistration  Cabinet 

84-5-17-1-1 
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EVAUIATION  OF  SimS  REAUTHORmTIW 
IN  KENTUCKY 


COLtEGH  WORKNSTUDY 


1.    Formula  recap  (page  99):    "Hie  allotment  will  bear  ttie  sa^  ratio  as  the 
total  Pell  Grant  dollars  awarded  plus  the  total  GSi.  dollars  m%'arded 
during  {he  laost  recently  coeipleted  acadeaic^year. 

institutions  receiving  dollars  prior  t,o  October^  1985^  for  FY  i986,^will 
be  allotted  not  less  than  9Q%  of  the  prior  year. 

"For  succeeding  years,  the  allotment  will  not  be  less  that  901  of  the 
*       proctjediiig  year, 

/    If  spprjpriations  are  insufficient,  allo^A^ttts  will  be  ratably  reduced, 

'  2.    Calculations  are  iased  m  FY  1^2  figures  obtained  from  the  Departroenti* s 
Campus^Base  Analysis  ^tic«i  andOilifornia's  Loan  Program  report. 

*-  / 
>     3.  KEfmm  FEDERAL 


GSl       $6S, 525^469  GSL  $6,133,000,000 

PELL   ;  36,250,847  mi  2,270,492,022 

TarAL  $101,776,316  'TOTAL.  $8,403,492,022 


1986  proposed  appropriations  $600,000,000 

.0121 


$7 , 260 , 000  Kent ucky  port  ion 

4.  '  The  thrtje  prior  allotiiients  >iave  been  as  follows; 

1982  ^8,194,556  i, 
1985  $8,487,392  , 
1984         $9,466,903     ,^  '  ' 

•    The  utilization. rate  in' Kentucky  during  FY  1982  was  99\,    Assfmlng  an  equal 
rate  for  1983  and  I9S4,  the  f lands  used  were:( 

1982  $8,122,502  ,  .       '  ' 

1983  '  $8,402,518 

1984  $9,372,254 

,  ^        ■  \    .  ' 

5,  In  'each  year  precedinij  FY  1985,  the  fisids  use<!  Ijave  been  greater  than  the 
proportionate  $7,260,0005        .  v 

Under  the  Siiaon  PIai\,  therefore,  Kentucky  would  receive  101  less  funding 
with  the  potential  existing  for  an  additional  101  less  each  succeeding 
yean  .  ,  ■ 
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bux:k  gwrr 

1.    Formula  recap  (page  109):    a^e  allotnejit  will  bear  the  same  ratio  as'  the- 
S,  ^/^^  ^^l^  ^^^^  dollars  awarded  plus  the  total  GSL  dollars  awarded 
during  the  mst  recently  completed  academic  y4ni\  • 

W  123^!^"^^'^^  receiving  dollars  prior  to  October,  ms,  for  FY  im  will 
allotted  not  less  than  the  ^  4-eceived  the  preceding  year. 

VoT  succeeding;  years^,  the  allotioent  will  not  be  less  that  901  o£  the 
proceeding  yiear.  ^ 

If  appropfiations  are  insufficient,  allotsiaits  will      ratably  reduced. 

1986  proposed  allotment  $800,000,000 
V  #  .0121 

$  9^650,000 

3,    The  three  pridr  yeaf  Sllotments  are  as  follows:      *  • 

1982  -    SliOG    $4,201,256  % 

NDSL  3,360,896 

SSig^     705.022  $8,265,154 

1983  -    SH)G  $3,740,815 

M)SL  2,012,090 

SSIG        899,868  $6,652,773        .    ^  . 

^    1984    -    Sn)G  $3,751,478 
NDSL  2,012^107 

SSIG        752.300  $6,495,885 

The  1982  utilizatioi  of  funds  was  991.    Assuming  an  equal  rate  for 
succeeding  years,  the  fund  use  was: 

1982        $8,250,354  ^  '  ' 

1985  $6,586,245 

1984  $6,430,926 

4.    Under  the  Simon  Plan,  therefore,  XentucTcJ^  would  receive  substantially  loore 
dollars.    After  the  first  year,  however,  the  Plan  language  provides  for  a 
101  yearly  redact *    &  ^  ^.^i  ^ 


\ 
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SUBJKTIVE  OPINIONS  OF  AID  A^flNISTRATDRS 


X,    If  PVUs  becomes  a  pure  entitlement,  reduced  appropxiatit^s  wxild  then  bite 
into  CWS  and  BLOCK  dollars  thereby  elimimting  those  progniiRs  which  offer 
packaging?  flexibility. 

♦ 

2,  The  "90^"  language  in  both  the  CWS  and"*  BLOCK  formulas  provide  for  phasing 
out  the:ie  programs. 

3,  Kentucky  may  be  near  its  saturation  point  for  CWS  doUaj^;*,-  **There  appears 
to  be  little  complaining  by  aid  adiain'istrators  ^^^^^J^l^fettp  level  of  CWS 
funds  being  received.  (Vescio) 

4,  Flexibility  of  the  BIjOCK  concept  is  generally  stppoFIKP^  funding 
protection  seems  to  be  tlie  greatest  concern.    Administrators  are  adsniant 
■about  the  need  to  retain  these  forms  of 'aid  in  vtotever  design* 

X!hairman  Perkins.  Let  me  ask  you  one  concluding  question.  Dr. 
Hall.  Not  too  many  years  ago  your  college  was  a  "community  col- 
lege. It's  b^n  a  4'year  collie  now  how  long? 

Dr.  Hall.  Since  1956. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  It  doesn't  seem  like  it's  been  that  long.  I'ime 
gets  away  so  fast. 

What  is  yOur  last  Comment  after  hearing  tiies*  other  gentlemen 
comment  on  the  question  that  I  propounded  a  few  moments  ago? 
Dr.  Hall.  With  regard  to  the  75-percent  provision?  ■ 
Chairman  Perkins.  And  with  regard  to  the  entitlement. 
Dr.  Hall.  We  get  into  a  question,  sir^  of  the  mission  of  an  institu- 
tion.  Pikeville  College  is  now,  by  being  a  4-year  institution,  provid- 
ing a  baccalaureate  program  and  it's  primary  thrust  is  for  the  lib- 
eral arts  experience.  We  do  have  two  associate  degree  programs — 
one  in  mining  education  and  the  other  in  nursing— both  of  'which 
make  a  very  important  contribution  to  the  region.  We  have  a  mis- 
sion very  similar,  even  at  the  4-year  institutional  level,  very  simi- 
lar to  Hazard  Community  Collie.  We  serve  eastern  Kentucky.  We 
serve  the  disadvantaged  student.  We  endure  many  of  the  same 
pressures.  J  was  talking  to  Mr.  Goodpaster  on  the  way  up  last 
evening  and  the  pro^le  of  our  student  body  is  very  similar  to  the 
profile  of  his  student  body,  in  terms  of  nontraditional  students,  in 
terms  of  male-female  ratios,  we  have  a  very  heavy  computer  com- 
ponent. 

I  can  only  rest  my  final  conclusion  on  the  data  that  John  Frazer 
and  his  colleagues  have  developed  when  I  rrapond  to  your  question 
agaifi  with  regards  to  the  75-percent  provision.  On  the  surface  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  bonanza  for  all  institutions  serving  disadvan- 
taged students.  The  cx>nclusions  that  these  statistics  present  show* 
that  the  impact  would  make  acca^s  to  the  community  college  even 
more  t'i^adily  available  an^  make  access  to  the  private  institutions 
less  readily  available. 

You  know  far  better  than  I  that  we  are  in  an  area  where  poverty 
and  financial  disadvantage  abound  and  the  decision  to  attend  a 
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.  iwstsecoiidary  institution  is  made  on  the  perception  of  cost  rather 
-  than  the  reahty  of  the  availability  of  certain  levels  of  financial  ,as- 


Anything,-  in  my  judgment,  that  would  appear  on  the  isurface  to 
make  it  more  expensive  for  a  student  to  attend  a  private  college  or 
make  it  less  expensive  to  attend  a  public  college  would  seriously 
.  impact  the  notion  of  access.  Where  private  institutions  like  Pike^ 
:•  yille  College  are  struggling  very'  haiid  to  survive  and  their  sunfival  ' 
I  IS  very  closely^  tied  td  an  enrollment  and  to  a  retention  capability  I 
f  worry  if  these  statistics  hold  what  it's  impact  might  be  on  the 
.   future  enrollment  of  the  institution-T  ' "  / 

Chairman  Pkrkins.  Mr.jSimon. 
"  i  ,  Mr.  Simon.  Yes,  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thank  you  for  your  testimony.  Let  me,  if  I  may,  res|K)nd  to  your 
one  question  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  is  no  confusion 
The  propo^  formulas  have  a  safeguard— the  9()-percent  safe- 
guard-so that  what  has  happened,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  our  pro- 
grams. IS  that  soi'ne  of  them  #  like  college  work-study  designed  to 
help  the  kids  who  re.ally  need  help,  in  fact,  have  been  going  to  / 
middle-mcome  students  to  much  too  great  an  exteftt  rather  than- 
the  kids  that  really  need  the  help.  That  we  want  to  change. 
At  the  same  time,  we  want  to  protect  colleges  so  we  just  don't 
\      pull  tfte  rug  out  from  under  them.  So  we  have  this  formula  that 
says,  "You  are  going  to  get  more  help,  if  you  help  poor  kids,  but  we 
are  going  to  guarantee  that  you  don't  get  less  than  90  percent  of  - 
what  you  got  before."  That  seems  to  me  not^to  be  unreasonable. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  general  aim  of  what  we're  trying  to  do  and 
then  focus  m  more  specifically  on  your  comments.  'What  we  are 
trying  io  do  is^to  see  that  college  is  available  to  everybody.  We 
project,  as  youfiJeopIe  know,  in  the  next  10  years  a  drop  of  approxi- 
mately .20  percent  in  enrollment.  But  if  we  had  the  same  percent- 
age of  blacks,  Hispanics,  runil  poor  and  women  enrolling  as  we 
do— who  ^aduate  from  high  school— as  we  do  white  males,  there 
wauld  be  no  drop  in  college  enrollment  in  the  next  10  years.  So 
that  if  we  can  make  college  enrollnknt  available  to  young  people— 
and  not  just  young  people— particul^jrly  in  community  colleges  to 
all  pt^ople,  by  providing  a  little  greater  assistance,  we  are  going  to 
be  helping  this  country  immensely  and  helping  your  schools  im- 
mensely. , 

The  one  estimate—just  a  ve^y  rough  estimate— that  we  got  from 
C'BO  is  that  there  might  be  an  additional  500,000  people  enroll  in 
college  if  this  were  to  pass.  What  a  tremendous  plus  that  would  be 
for  this  country  to  have  another  500,000  people  in  our  schools. 

On  the  cost,  I  would  simply  point  out  that— and  this  may  be  of 
interest  to  you.  Mr.  Chairman— in  constant  dollars— in '  other 
words,  dollars  adjusted  for  inflation— the  1980-81  school  year,  the 
Federal  Government  provided  $19.4  billion  in  ^id.  Now  some  of 
that  wjis  Social  Security,  some  of  it  was  veterans'  programs.  For 
the  1983-84  school  year,  we  are  providing  $15.4  billion  iit  aid  or  a 
drop  of  $4  biWion. 

What  thi^  bill  is  going  to  suggest- not  that  we  go  all  the  way 
back  up— but  that  we  invest  a  little  more  in  ourselves  and  I  think 
it  makes  just  an  awful  lot  of  sense. 
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.  We  iilsQ  want;  to  make  sure  that:,&hpice  is  there,  because  what  is 
happening.~%hile  your  statistics,  ate, ^frankly,'  unusual  and  very  fa- 
vorable of  the  16  percent/25  perceiit  '^gures  you  were  using,  that's 
riot  the  natiofial  pattern.  We  arve  increasingly  segregatiu]^  Ani^i- 
can  higher  education  on  the  fe^fei**  af  (economics.  One  or  the  thin^ 
that,,  we  want  to  do  in  this  bill  is,  to  increase  choice  not  to  cUminish 
choice  iinxi  so  we  are  on  the  same'^wavelengtfi  there. 
vWe  ;do\^et  down  to'  this  very  knotty  problem'  that  we  do  every 
tirrne' vc^e  fl^authorize  and  that  is  the  percentage  figure.  There  are  a 
few  people  A^ho  are  gettiiig  together  very  shortly,  to  try  to\,work  out 
a  com|>r«}mise  here.  That  h^s ;  b^eij  the ^  traditional  way  We  work 
this  put.  Tlie  reason  for  tHe/lihperCc^n^^^^^^^  is,  frankly,  the  cur- 

rent law  saysr.as'  we  move^p— th^'^^^c^^         law,  if  we  hddn't  had 
Gramm-l4itta,  we  Would  be  at  $2,600  and  70  percent:  That  was  part " 
of  the  compromi^  that  was  worked  out  between  tH^' publics 
the  privates.  We  h^ve  gpiie  what,^!  Ihdught  was  one  treasonably  log- 
ical step  beyond  that  ij[>.4B<yvin^  to  $3,000  and  75  percent. 

'But  it  is  a  inatt^  of  controversy.  The  worst 'thing  ^at  can 
happen  is,  ;^fter  wfe  report  a  bill  out,  that  we  have  the  publit  and 
nonpublic  schools  fighting  each  other,  because  ^it  is  going  ta  be 
lough  gett^'^gt  thi^  package  through  no  matter  what.  But  we  can  get 
it  through'and  I  have  assurances  on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol 
Building  that  if  we  get  it  through  with  a  sizable  vote  that  it*s  going 
to  be  taken  up  bjj^  the  Senate, 

So  I  think  it  IS  extremely  important  that  we  work  together  not 
simply  for  our  colleges,  but  for  the  future  of  this  country  and  all  of 
the  kids  in  this  country. 
Dr.  Hall 

Dr.  Hall.  May  I  comment  on  that,  sir?  I  couldn't  agree  with  j^ou 
more  and  1  ixsk  for  the^  chance  to  comment  because  I  came  to  Pike- 
ville  College  from  Cornell  University  in  upstate  New  York  9  years 
ago.  I  am  familiar  with  what's  going  on — or  at  least  what  was 
going  on  9  years  ago  and  I  understand  has  exacerbated  now—in 
term§  of  the  intense  competition  between  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  New  York  State. 

We  are  very  fortunate  in  Kentucky  in  my  judgment,  with  the 
enormously  far-looking,  forward-looking,  cooperative  attitude  that 
exists  between  the  public  and  private  sectors.  I  "have  had  extended 
discussions  with  Dr.  Norfleet  and  we  have  very  similar  values  in 
terms  of  what  the  ultimate  role  of  higher  education  is,  which  is  the 
delivery  of  quality  education  to  the  populsttipn,  whether  we  be 
public  or  private,  is  very^-vt^  meaningful  anp^^substantijve  dialog 
that  go«s  on  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  in  Kentucky. 
T4iat's  a  real  plus:  ^  ^ 

I  couldn^t  agree  with  you  more  and  1  think  that  needs  to  be  re- 
solved lx»fore  this  thing  becomes  a  final  document.  I  certainly  en- 
courage that  and  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  that. 

Mr.  Simon.  One  other — and  I  appreciate  your  comments.  Dr. 
Hall— on  the  block  grant,  somehow  we  are  gomg  to  have  to  figure 
out  a  mechanism  for  a  Irttle  greater  assurance  on  that.  Clearly,  the 
schools  want  the  flexibility  and  need  the  flexibility  with  the  block  " 
grant.  Your  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  w£is  slightly  in  error  in  saying 
that  you  are  pulling  in  the  bulk  of  the  other  programs  into  the 
bipck  grant.  It  s  only  three  of  the  programs  into  the  block  grant. 
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But  clearly,  we  are  having  too  many  students,  who^ fall  through  the 
cracks.  You  don't  have  the  flexibility  you  need.  This  will  give  you 
the  flexibility,  but  you  are  concerned,  rightfully,  with  some  kind  of 
assurance  that  you  are  going  to  have  the  funds.^ 

Let  me  just  make— and  unfortunately,  tim^  is  a  factor  here— Mr. 
Frazer,  I  would  be  very  much  interested  in,  and  I  find  your  table 
intriguing,  if  you  could  run 'that; same  table  on  the  current  pro- 
,  grain— 

i    Mr,  Frazer.  We  would  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  Simon,  And  get  that  to  me  as  rapidly  as  you  can  because  we 
'  are  on  a  fast  track. 

Dr,  Norfleet  is  not  here.  He  mentioned  this  shift  to  loans  as 
.being' adverse  to  a  lot  of  students.  That's  one  of  the  aims  6i  this 
whole  thing  is  to  balance  this  back  again^  A  few  years  ago,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  were^at  80-percent  grants.  We  are  now  at  48  percent 
and  thei  very  fact  that  w^e  are  so  loan  dependent  simply  does  dis- 
xrourage  a  lot  of  young  people  in  eastern  Kentucky  and  southern 
Illinois  particularly  from  going  on  to  school. 
:  Dr.  Hall,  you  mentioned  the  native  Americans.  We  have  a  spe- 
cial tribally  controlied^li  and  this  bill  extends  that  2  additional 
years.  So  we  are  not  leaving  out  the  native  American.  I  want  you 
to  know  th^t.  * 

Dr.  Hal](^  I  hope  not.  I  don't  happen  to  be  one,  but  I  know  some 
'good  friencS  who  are  and  I  am  very  sensitive  to  the  language  in 
tliat  particular  section  of  title  III 

Mr.  Simon.  And  your  point  on  the  distribution  of  scholarships  is 
a  good  one -and  I  hope,  either  through  report  language  or  in  some 
way,  we  can  take  care  of  that  because  we  don't  waht  that  avoided. 

Drjtfolly,  I  just  want  to  niake  sure  that  you  undetstand  that  the 
lumping  of  the  College  Work-Study  and  the  Cooperative  Pro- 
grams—I think  you  were  the  one  that  mentioned  this  or  maybe  it 
was— I  think  it  was  Dr.  Jolly—  w 
Ih.  Joixv.  Yes,  sir.-  / 

Mr,  Simon  [continuing].  The  lumping  of  the*  College  Work-Study 
and  the  Cooperative  Programs,  that's  an  administration  proposal. 
That  is  not  part  of  this  bill.  The  administration  and  we  tend  to 
differ  on  a  few  things  in  the  course  of  all  of  this. 

We  may  very  well  have  some  more  specific  ^questions  that  we 
would  like  to  get  to  all  o|>you.  I  really  appreciate  your  testifying 
here  today.  I  appreciate  the  general  support  you  are  giving  the?  bill 
There's  no  question,  if  we  can  move  ahead  in  this  area,  we  are 
going  to  make  a  giant  step  forward  for  this  country.  We  ought  to 
be  doing  it  and  with  your  help  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  doing  it. 

Chairman  Pekkins.  Mr.  Penny. 

Mr.  Penny.  Tliank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  have  heard  testimony  in  the  last  few  weeks,  about  the  trend 
toward  nontraditional  students  on  campuses  all  across  America 
and  we  defined  that  as  older  students  who  are  coming  to  our  insti- 
tutions for  the  very  first  time;  students  who  go  out  and  work  for  a 
while,  either  because  they  want  an  advanced  d^ree  or  need  to 


seems  to  be  an  inadequacy  in  our  current  financial  aid  structure^ 
when  it  comes  to'  responding  to  the  financial  aid  needs  of  that  pop- 
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ulation.  Is  there  \inythihg  any  of  you  c/"  suggest  to  ub  ab  to.  how 
we  caH  respond  to  the  financial  nt^eds  of  that  student  groiTp?  ( 

Dr.  HaLLI  would  mako  a  suggestion.  This  is  off  the  t«P  o^  niy 
head  but  one  of  the  things  that  has  impressed  me  as  I  have 
watched  the  incredible  increase  at  our  institution  where  we  went 
From  4  pe  cent  nontraditional  to  38  percent  nontraditionai  during 
the^^veSr  pt>riod  from  1978  to  1984.  It's  been  an  incredible  increase 
thSt  theTpe^l  gVant  assistance  makes  it  more  dif  icult  for  the  non- 
tmditional,  as  it's  currently  written,  because  of  the  mdependerit 
sStis  a  id  because  of  the  dramatic  fluctuations  m  employment  op- 
?S-tunfties  down  in  our  area.  The  coal  industry  is  m  a  very  very- 

think  it's  coming  back,  I  am  not  sure;  it  depends  on  who  you  talk 
tJ-^ad  state  of  disrepair  and  when  vou  refer  to  the  prior  year  s 
e^nfngs  as  one  of  the  criteria  of  eligibility  and  all  of  a  f  ^^e" ^ 
have  a  coal  miner  unemployed  and  he  has  been  unemployed  lor  b 
to  To  weeks,  the  wife  may  be  forced  to  drop  out  of  school,  may  not 
£  e  iSwt>.  There.doesn't  seem  to  be  a  time-sensitive  responsive- 
nes^  to  some  of  the  nontraditional  ■  students  who  need  and,  I  feel 
should  be  entitled  to  have  a  chance  at  some  of  the  Pell  grant  and  ( 

"^TLlra^u"  That's  a  good  question  and  I  wish  I  had 
a  4tter  prepared  anVwer  for  you,  but  that's  my  sense  of  its  impact 

""^Dr^Jmlv  ?ha?e  never  c^uit^  been  totally  sure  of  what  nontradi- 
tional means  That's  one  of  those  real  ambiguous  terms  that  we 
iust  beat  tfdeath,  but  the  move  in  this  thing  of  having  over  24 
move>to  the  independent  will  be  a  help  in  this  dire<lipn.  It  will 

%1ie  other^thing  I  would  like  to  just  emphasise  is  ^  P^^^^^ent 
Hall  s^id   I  hale  in  -mv  office  regularly  >Yhere  mcomes  have 
droppe'Trom  above  $30,000  to  zero  overnight       °f  t^.  c^^^^^^^ 
trv  and  people  are  back  trying  to  get  some  kind  of  training  so  they 
can  agai^earn  a  livelihood.  But  our  bureaucratic  proc^Ajre 
PpI!  srrint  reouires  to  report  that  income  at  $35,000  and  it  makes  n 

v:i^?;fri^urta.s 

now,  there  is  a  process  where  they  can  go  !?ack,  but  it  s  a  hassle  tor 
them  it's  a  problem  for  thenvip^get  it  done  and  especially  to. get  it 
done 'on  a  tfmely  basis  and  we  wind  up  "fng^P  an  awful  lot  of  ^ 
good  scholarship  mopey  to  help  those  people- out  when  they  really 

^*  and  truly  should  be  Pell  grant  .people.  .  process 

Mr  Borden  If 'I  might  also  respond  very  briefly,  we  process 
ab^ut  S  wO  uniform  --thodology  types  of  form^  thro^^^^^^^ 
l^encw  each  year  and  wind  up  awarding,  about  15,000  of  those  stu- 
S  under  the  traditional  program  and  my  answer  is  very  simnar 

'  fo  I>  Hall's  Until  the  Congress  or  the  States  are  willing  to  rede- 
fine the  metht^  of  calculating  n^  and  to  appropriate  money  sp^ 
cScallv  for  tSs  tvpe  of  individ^kl,  there  is  just  not  going  to  be 
•  cmouih  money  theVf^  enough  flexibility  there  withm  the  current 
nXam  structbre  to  assisMese  individuals.  We  have  had  a  lot  of 
TrSr^  from  a  lot  of  institutions  and  I  talk  to  a  lot  of  people  who, 
fa^  conviSSd,  have  rfeed  for  this  kind  f^,  ^jf^"^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Iv  Khort-term  tvpes  kinds  of  assistance.  1  thmk  that  s  reaiiy  a  gap 
which  we  W^^^^^^^  at  the  Federal  ifeyel.  I  can't  see  any  possibility 
of  filling  it  at^the  State  level  at  this  point. 
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Mr.  Penny,  I  have  no  furth^  questions. 

Chairman  Perkins.  Mr.  Simon,  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  Simon.  No;  I  do  not.  ^ 

Chainman  Pbrkins.  Let  me  thank  this  distinguished  panel  from 
our  great  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Thank  all  of  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Are  they  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  wasn't 
aware  of  that. 

Dr,  Jolly.  Thank  you  for  the  invitation. 

Chairman  Perkins.  You  have  been  very  helpful  to  us. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:03  p.m.,  on  April  10,  1984,  the  subcommittee 
was  adjourned. ) 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 

Opening  Statkmknt  ov  Hon.  Paul  Simon,  a  Refkk^ative  in  Congress  Fkom 
THE  State  ok  Ilunois  and  Chairman,  SuBcOMMirrsij^ON  Pos^tskcondahy  Educa^ 

TION 

I  am  pleami  to  join  my  colleiigue,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the  Comxnittee 
on  Education  and  Uhor,  in  welcoming  out  witnesses  today  from  the  great  state  of 
Kentucky.  Ihe  witnesses  this  morning  \yill  add^to  the  growing  body  of  knowledge  on 
the  hai^ic  pohcy  issues  we  face  in  reauthori;£ing  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Over  the  past  t^'o  weeks  the  Subcommittee  has  heard  tt^tiniony  here  in  Washing- 
ton, in  bt  l^uifi,  in  New  York  City,  in  Winona;  Minnesota  and  in  Eau  Claire,  Wis- 
consin. We  have  gathered  the  views  and  recommendations  of  a  wide  spectrum  of 
people  in  the  higher  education  community.  I  am  certain  that  our  witnesses  will  add 
to  our  understanding  of  the  impact  of  the  ch^mges  propdml  in  H.R.  5240,  the 
Higher  Education  Act  Amendments  of  1984,  on  students  aixd  poetsecondary  institu- 
tions in  Kentucky. 

I  want  to  especially  call  attention  to  one  of  our  witnesses  liero  today.  Dr.  Walter 
Bievms,  a  member  -of  the  Kentucky  General  Assembly  and  a  practicing  dentist  is 
an  outeUmding  example  %f  the  gcxxi  we  do  here  in  Congress  when  we  enact  and 
pmperfy  fund  the  Student  Aid  and  TKIO  programs.  Here  is  a  young  man  who  lias 
overcome^  the  barriers  of  life,  has  succeeded  personally  and  professionally,  and  now 
IS  returnmg  some  part  of  the  benefits  he  has  received  by  serving  his  community  and 
$i?rvmg  his  stat«  as  a  legislator.  Dr.  Blevins  was  recently  recognized  as  an  ''out- 
standing TRIO  alumnus"  by  the  National  Council  of  Educational  Opportunity  Assc^- 
dationg.  This  dest-rving  tribute  is  only  one  of  many  public  commendations  he  has 
received,  1  weicx}me  you  here^this  morning.  Dr.  Bievins,  and  look  forward  to  hearing 
your  testimony  as  well  as  that  of  the  other  witnesses. 


Council  or  Indepkndsnt 
Kentucky  Coixecks  ako  Univkksitiks, 

Danville,  KY,  April  11  I.9S4. 

Hon.  Paul  SiikoN, 

lis,  Omgress,  -227  Civmon  House  Offia^  Building.  Wmhington,  DC, 

Dkar  C^>si}KEi^iiMAS  SiMONt  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  courU-sy  you  afTorded 
my  Kentucky  colleagues  luid  me  on  April  10.  I  apologize  for  not  having  acknowl- 
iHigGd  your  interest  earlier,  but  our  Spring  meeting  was  scheduhjd  for  April  11-12 
and  I  was  out  of  the  office  on  ihosv  days. 

As  per  your  request  1  have  developed  a  table  showing  the  impact  of  ^^our  propose 
als  o<  our  Kentucky  institutions.  Please  be  assured  that  I  share  your  concern  tliat 
we  enliance  accx'ss,  it  is  a  necessity  for  the  nation  and  will  in  the  long  run  be  very 
boneficml  to  the  students  and  to  higher  education  as  well.  However,  as  interesttni  as 
I  am  in  the  entire  educational  fabric  I  am  genuinely  concerned  about  the  impact 
that  your  proposals  wtll  have  on  the  independent  sector  institutions.  As  you  Well 
know,  they  are  currently  fighting  tuition  disparities  of!  as  much  as  4Mj  to  1  ii&  tliey 
comfxHe  with  pubHc  sixlor  institutions  for  students.  Obviously  this  discrepancy 
anses  because  of  the  differential  wa^'s  of  funding  the  institutions.  Ifewever,  notwith- 
standing that  difference,  in  Kentucky  at  any  rate,  several  interesting  facts  emerge 
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First,  the  cost  of  education  in.  both  the  public  and  private  sectors  is  almotjt  exactly 
the  same.  It  is  the  price  that  is>  different.  Second,  the  divenjity  of  the  independent 
sector  hiis  done  much  to  enrich  and  enhance  the  educational  capability  of  this  com- 
monwealth. For  instance  with  only  15%.  of  the  students  we  are  currently  granting 
20%  of  the  degrees  and  I  think  it  is  particularly  instructive  to  note  that  in  Certain 
of  tlie  discipline  areas  most  critical  to  this  commonwealth's  development  and  to  the 
nation's  development  wo  are  producing  upwards  of  50%  in  some  areas.  For  example: . 


General  Biology  ,  i   31 

General  Business  and  (Ikjmmerce  ,   44 

Pofeign  I/anguages,  Total   34 

General  English,^  ;   *  39 

MaCheiiiatics,  Total  ^   34 

General  Physics  :  :   28 

General  Chemistry  /.   36 

Economicjj..  ^  -  :  ,   62 

History  :  ;   33 

Psychology  ^   32 

Sociology  ,  :   33 


Third,  in  Kentucky,  as  I  indicated  during  the  course  of  my  testimony,  with  only 
lb%  of  the  students  26%  of  the  students ^with  fmnily  incomesj  of  1^  than  $12,000 
»  filed  FAFs  to  attend  our  institutions.  The  enrollment  figures  for  the  year  are  not 
yet  complete  but  our  investigations  into  the  enrollments  within  our  collegia  bears 
out  the  fact  that  we  are  meeting  th^  needs  of  many  of  these  students.  I  think  this 
phenomena  occurs  because  of  the  size  and  concern  o^hese  institutions  to  see  young 
people  develop  their  fullest  capability.  In  fact  many  of  these^  young  people  simply 
>yould  not  attend  the  large,  relatively  impersonal  institutions.  Also  as  I  indicated 
during  the  course  of  our  canvorsations  with  you  in  Washington  our  reseiu^h,  as  well 
as  that-Vhich  is  done  nationally,  indicates  that  being  residential  on  the  campus  mate- 
riiSly  improves  the  possibility  of  completing  the  pn^ram  as  does  individual  r^pon- 
sibility.  By  individual  responsibility  I  mean  at  this  point  the  capacity  to  work  and  to 
have  some  stake  in  the  educational  outcome  by  borrowing  as  well  What  all  of  this 
says  to  me  is  that  while  we  might  enhance  access  by  working  only  with  the  low  priced 
institutions  I  think  that  we*would  seriously  jeopardize  the  ultimate  capability  of  this 
system  to  deliver  higher  educational  services  to  the  stat^  and  to  the  nation. 

I  also  u^ust  admit  that  I  am  concerned  that  if  virtually  all  of  the  student  costs  in 
the  low  priced  public  institutions  is  taken  care  of  by  federal  prcM^ms  the  incentive 
for  the  states  to  continue  to  work  with  those  institutions  will  be  diminished.  Not 
only  does  the  possibility  of  erosion  occur  within  the  block  grant  component  you  have 
suggested  within  6240  but  I  think  there  are  also  disincentives  to  continue  state  in- 
volvement in  grant  programs.  ♦ 

1  have  not  had  time  to  develop  this  proposal  to  its  fullest  but  1  cannot  h^lp  but 
wonder  if  using  the  $3,0(50%iaximum  that  you  have  suggested  it  might  not  be  feasi- 
^  ble  to  break  the  tuition  and  fees  costs  and  the  general  expenses  into  two  compel 
nent«  with  the  75%  figure  applying  to  the  tuition  and  fees  component  and  a  50% 
figure  applying  to  the  expensi>s  component.  U  seems  to  me  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  recognize  the  tuition  differential  and.  yet  still  leave  considerable  room 
for  individual  student  responsibility  and  for  state  concern.  Hf,  for  instance,  the  tui- 
tion and  fees  component  of  the  Pell  Grant  were  ^?1,800  and  tiie  expenses  component 
were  $U200  it  would  mean  that  a^student  with  maximum  need  using  the  percent- 
ages I  quoted  above  would  be  eligible  for  Pell  Grant  assistance  with  a  tuition  level 
up  to  $2,400  and  an  expense  level  up  to  $2,400.  This  would  most  certainly  deal  ade- 
quati»ly  with  the  accfe*ss  component  that  you  are  concerned  about  and  it  would  begin 
to  address  the  choice  component,  especially  if  some  guarantees  could  be  built  into 
the  funding  tnechanism  to  assure  the  continuation  of  additional  funds  in  programs 
like  the  SEOG,  College  Wo^k-Study,  and  NDSL. 

As  indicated  to  you  earlier  I  deeply  appreciate  your  concern  and  inters!,  I  com- 
mend y^)U  for  the  monumental  ta^^k  that  you  have  undertaken,  and  I  apologize  in 
some  ways  that  our  testimony  was  directed  to^fbe  money  side  of  the  equation  and 
the  devices  which  have  develdped  to  direct  that  flow,  'In  some  ways  it  seeirts  like 
being  a  dog  in  a  manger  but  as  you  recognize  I  am  concerned  about  the  health  and 
vitality  of  the  non-UiAsupported  education  delivery  system  in  this  nation  and  I  feel 
it  is  incumbent  upon  feublic  policy  to  recognize  that  diversity  and  to  do  everything 
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possibie  to  maintain  and  streiigthen  it.  I  did  particularly  appreciate  your  aside  to 
me  alter  the  nieeting  that  you  would  do  everything  within  your  ^wer  t^  St  k 
reasonable  compromise  between  the  two^  sectors  ^ause  our  objectives  a^^th 
public  service.  Unfortunately  the  differences  in  funding  mecluJ^ii^STdoTreJS  ^rS 
senous  problems  tor  the  survival  of  the  i!>dependent  sector 
With  every  best  wish,  I  remain 

Sincerely  yours,  * 

•2  John  W.  Fhazoa, 

*       7  Executive  Director. 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  11,  1984 

House  of  Rkprkj#ntatiVes,  . 
CkjMMm^  ON  Education  and  Labor, 
SuBcoMlfcrrrEE  on  Postsecondary  Education, 

/  Washington,  DC. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2257,  Rayburn  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Paul  Sinion  (chairman 
of  the.  subcommittee)  presiding.  , 

Members  present:  Kepfesentatives  Simon,  Penny,  and  ttunder- 
son.        (     ^  ■• 

Staff  present:"  William  A..  Blakey,  staff  director;  Laurie  Westley, 
assistant  counsel;  aj}d  John  Dean,  Republican  assistant  counseL 
Mr.  Simon,  The  subconimittee  will  come  to  order. 
Today  we  are  continuiisg  our  hearmgs  on  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act.  Our  Witness  today  is  Rudolph  G. 
Penner,  Director,  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Mr.  Penner,  we  are 
pleased  to  have  you  here. 

STATEMENT  OF  RUDOLPH  G.  PENNER,  DIRECTOR,  CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET  OPFiCE,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MAUREEN  McLAUGH- 
LIN  AND  ERIC  lUNUSHEK 

Mr.  Penner.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Government  plays  a  large  role  in 
helping  finance  the  education  of  postsecondary  students.  Student 
assistance  programs— expected  to  cost  more  than  $8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1984— have  grown  sharply  over  most  of  the  past  15  years,  and 
their  focus  has  changed.  The  subcommittee  now  has  before  it  two 
major  proposals  that  would  further  alter  student  aid  programs— 
the  administration's  fiscal  year  1985  proposal  and  the  chairman's 
reauthorization  proposal. 

My  remarks  today  will  cover  three  topics(N First,  the  goals  of  stu-. 
dent  assistance  effoi:ts  and  issues  to  consider  in  designing  aid;  cur- 
rent Federal  programs;  and  the  two  proposals  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, as  well  as  other  options  available  to  the  Congress. 

First,  policy  goals  and  issues.  Several  goals  motivate  the  Federal 
Cxovernraent  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  higher  education.  One  ob- 
jective is  to  increase  the  overall  level  of  educational  attainment. 
Whi|p  many  gains  from  higher  education  accrue  to  the  students 
themselves  other  benefits  are  realized  by  society  at  large  through 
resulting  from  a  better  trained  work  force,  and  though  a  richer 
cultural  life  resulting  from  a  better  educated  popifction.  Another 
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jor  goal  with  student  aid  is  to  promote  greater  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity by  improving  access  to  postsecondary  education  tor  lower 
income  persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  continue  their 
sdiooling.  A  related  objective  is  to  broaden  the  choice  ot  institu- 
tions for  all -students  by  allowing  them  to  attend  more  costly 
schools,  than  they  otherwise  could.  Finally,  student  .assistance  may 
serve  as  a  means  to  support  a  greater  diversity  of  institutions--pro- 
moting,  for  example,  specialized  or  especially  expensive  schools 
that  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  ot 
students  at  the  costs  that  have  to  be  charged. 

Three  main  issues  face  the  Congress  in  designing  and  tunding 
student  distance  progi'ams  to  address  these  goals— who  should 
pay,  who  should  benefit  andtwho  should  allocate  aid.  . 

The  first  issue  is  what  share  of  educational  aosts  students  and 
their  families  should  bear  and  what  share  government  should  pay. 
The  answer  to  this  question  depends  on  views  concerning  several 
factors— the  degree  of  societal  gains  resulting  from  higher  ^uca- 
tion,  the  value  of  education  compared  to  competing  demands  tor 
scarce  Federal  resources  and  the  effectiveness  of  these  progrmns  m 
meeting  tKeir  objectives.  A  related  question  is  what  portion  of  c^ts 
borne  by  gova-nraent  should  be  paid  at  the  Federal  level  and  what 
portion  should  be  paid  by  States  and  their  subdivisions.  _ 

A  second  issue  is  which  students  the  Federal  Government  ^ould 
help.  Thkt  is,  how  to  ^locate  whatever  assistance  is  aymlabie.  A 
major  question  concerns  the  exteift  to  which  Federal  ^d  should  be 
focused  on  the  lowest  income  students  and  the  extent/to  which  pro- 
"  grams  should  also  consider  educational  costs.  , 

For  any  fixed  amount  of  aid,  focusing  on  the  lowest  uicome  stu- 
dents could  enable  more  of  them  to  continue  their  education,'  but 
might  limit  their  choice  of  institutions  to  those  with  lower  costs. 
Taking  greater  account  of  educational  costs  coui4  expand  stude^^ 
choices  by  giving  more  aid  to/ those  attending  high  cost  schools,  but 
would  necessarily  divert  some  of  the  aid  from  students  attending 
less  costly  institutions.  .  ,.      -u-  u  ^ 

A  related  question  concerns  barriers  to  attending  high-<:ost 
•schools,  particularly  for  iiigher  income  students— bamers  that 
arise  not  because  they  and  their  families  cannot  afford  their  educa- 
tional costs,  but  because  they  cannot  fmance  them  m  the  private 

^  the"extent  that  this  is  the  case,  the  Federal  Government  could 
meet  this  need  by  encouraging  an  active  private  market  m  educa- 
tional loans.  ,  .  ,  ^  1     1    ■  J   

A  third  broad  issue  is  the  extent  to  which.  Federal  aid  programs 
should  treat  similar  students  uniformly.  The  greater  the  proportion 
of  aid  that'  is  distributed  among  students  using  uniform  F«leral 
rules  the  more  similar  will  i>e  the  treatment  of  similar  students, 
potentially  targeting  aid  more  narrowly  on  the  lowest  income  stu- 
dents Colleges  and  universities  would  have  less  discretion,-  howev- 
er, to  deal  with  special  circumstances  not  reflected' in  Federal  aid 

formulas.  .  •     i  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  two  pages  of  my  testimony  sunply  de- 
scribed current  programs.  I  don't  thmk  I'll  need  da  that. 

Mr  Simon.  Your  full  statement  will  be  entered  iiMhe  record. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Rudolph  G.  Penner  follows:] 
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PHJtPARliU  StATKMKNT  OK  KuoOUH  G.  PSNNKR,  DlSW^JOK,  CONGHlffiSIONAL  BuiXJCT 

Office 

Mr  Chairnmn,  the  federal  government  plays  a  large  role  in  helping  finance  the 
educabon  of  postsecondary  student*.  Student  assistance  programs~«xpecUx3  to  cost 
•  fr'"'®  ^^'^  $8  bilhon  ui  fiscal  year  1984-have  grown  sliarply  over  most  of  the  past 
Id  years,  and  their  focus  has  changed.  The  Subcommittee  now  has  before  it  two 
m^jor  proposals  t|uit  would  further  alter  student  aid  programs-the.  Administra- 
5^0^  proposal  and  the  Chairman's  reauthorization  propcml  (U.K. 

My  remarks  today  will  cover  three  topics:  The  goals  of  student  assistance  efforts 
and  .issues  to  consider  m  designing  aid;  curi^nt  federal  programs;  and  the  two  pro- 
posals before  the  Subcommittee,  as  well  as  other  options  available  to  the  Congress. 

POJUCy  GOALS  AND  ISSUSS 

Goals 

Several  g^  motivate  the  federal"  government  to  help  defray  the  costs  of  higher 
education.  One  objective  is  to  increase  tie  overall  level  of  educational  attainment. 
While  many  gains  from  higher  educatiofi  accrue  to  the  students  themselves,  other 
benefits  are  realizi>d  by  society  at  large  through  increased  productivity  resultimr 
from  a  better-tramed  workforce,  and  through  a  richer  cultural  life^resulting  from  a 
better-educated  population.  Another  major  goal  of  student  aid  is  to  promote  greater 
equality  of  opportunity  by  improving  access  to  postsecondary  education  for  lower- 
income  persons  who  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  continue  their  schooling  A  re- 
lated objective  IS  to  broaden  the  choice  of  institutions  for  all  students  by  allowinii 
them  to  attend  more  costly  schools  than  they  otherwise  could.  Knaliy,  student 
sistance  may  serve  aa  a  means  to  support  a  greater  diversity  of  institutions— pro- 
motmg,  for  example,  specialized  or  especiaJIy  expensive  schools  that  might  not  oth- 
erwise be  able  to  attract  sufficient  numbers  of  student  at  the  costs  tJiat  would  have 
to  be  charged.  ^ 

Issues 

Three  main  issues  face  the  Congress  in  designing  and  funding  student  assistance 
programs  to  address  these  goals:  who  should  pay,  who  should  benefit,  and  who 
should  allocate  aid. 

The  first  issue  is  what  share  of  educational  costs  students  and  their  families 
should  bear,  and  what  share  governmertt  should  pay.  The  answer  to  this  question 
depends  on  views  concerning  several  factors-plthe  degfee  of  societal  gains  resulting 
from  higher  education,  the  value  of  educatioo  compared  to  competing  demands  fi^ 
scarce  federal  resources,  4md  the  effectiveness  of  these  grograms  in  meeting  their 
objectives.  A  related  question  is  what  portion  of  cost^?  borne  by  government  should 
be  paid  at  the  federal  level  and  what  portion  shouJd  be  paid  by  states  and  their  sub- 
divisions, /  — 

A  second  issue  is  which  students  the  federal  f^overnment  should  help— that  is, 
how^sto  allocate  whatever  assistance  is -available.  ^  major  question  concerns  the 
extent  to  which  federal  aid  should  be  focused  on  thAowest-income  students,  and  the 
extent  to  which  prognam^  should  also  consider  educational  costs.  For  any  fixed  . 
amount  of  aid,  focusing  on  the  lowes^^ncome  students  could  enable  more  of  them  to 
contmue  their  educations  but  might  limit  their  choice  of  institutions  to  those  with 
lower  costs.  Taking  greater  account  of  educational  costs  coutd  expand  students' 
choices  by  giving  more  aid  to  those  attending  high-cost  schools  biit  would  nec^ri- 
ly  divert  some  aid  from  students  attending  less  costly  institutions.  A  related  ques- 
tion concerns  barriers  to  attending  high-cost  schools-particularly  for  higher-income 
students -that  arise  not  because  they  and  their  families  cannot  afford  their  educa- 
tional coats,  but  because  they  cannot  fu^nce  them  in  private  lending  markets.  To 
tfee  extent  that  this  is  the  ca.se,  the  federal  government  could  meet  this  need  by  en-  ' 
couraging  an  active  private  market  in  educational  loans. 

A  third  broad  issue  is  the  extent  to  which  federal  aid  programs  should  treat  simi- 
lar students  uniformly.  The  greater  the  proportion  of  aid  that  is  distributed  araone  • 
students  using  uniform  federal  rules,  the  more  similar  will  be  the  treatment  of  simi- 
lar students  potentially  targeting  aid  more  narrowly  on  the  lowesst-income  stu- 
dents.  Colleges  and  universities  would  then  have  less  discretion,  however  to  deal 
With  special  circumstances  not  reflected  in  federal  aid  formulas. 
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CUKRKJTT  KEUEKAL  I'ROGRAMS  AND  RKCKJJT  THKJMDS 


Current  programs 

The  federal  government  currently  helj^  finance  the  education  of  about  40  percent 
of  all  po»t^*condary  students  througlj  grants,  work-study  aid,  and  direct  and  giior^in' 
ti^tni  loans.  The  largest  grant  program— Pell  Grants-- ppovides  aid  din^tiy  for  low- 
income  students  through- a  federal  formula  tliat  i»  somewhat  sensitive  to^school 
cdfelfi.  Two  other  grants— Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Granti3  (SEOGs) 
and  State  Student  Incentive  Granti  (SSIGs) — distribute  funds  to  schools  and  states, 
respectively,  which  then  allocate  the  money  £(mong  student^?.  Overall,  these  two  pro- 
gi'ams  are  less  heavily  targeted  on  the  lowest-income  students  than  are  Fell 
Grants.*  The  College  Work-Sludy  program  oHers  a  different  type  of  aid,  paying  80 
|)ercent  of  studens  Jivages  in  jpbs  on  campus  and  in, nonprofit  institutions,  thereby 
providing  }oh^  that  pi^rhaps  might  not  otherwise  exist.  Although  this  aid  is  income- 
tested,  schw)ls  have  fairly  broad  discretion  in  allocating  tiie  assistance,  and  they  do 
not  necessiirily  target  it  heavily  on  the  lowest-income  students. 

Througli  the  Guaranteed  Student  Ix>an  (GSL)  prograni,  the  federal  government 
guarantees  the  principal  and  pays  a  sh^'  of  the  interest  on  privately  financed 
lams  for  all  students;  with  family  incomes  below  $^^0,000  who  choose  to  borrow,  aiid 
(or  higher-income  students  who  satisfy  a  needs  anidysis  that  considers  income  in 
compiirison  to  school  costis  and  other  available  aid.  Through  the  National  Direct 
Students  Loan  (Nl)SL)  program,  the  federal  government  providefi^ funds  that  schools 
use  to  make  i^educed-interest  loaiis.  The  Auxiliary  lx>ans  to  Assist  Students  (ALAS) 
program  provides- loans  with  substantially  smaller  subsidies  to  indejx^ndent  student* 
and  parents  of  dependent  students  who  either  are  ineligible  for  GSLs  or  have  bor- 
rowed the  maximum  amounts.  Tliese  programs  allow  spme  students  to  qualify  for 
loans  they  might  not  otherwise  be  able  to  get  and  reduce  the  long;-run  interest  costs 
of  all  boT^rowers.^  The  loan  progiiuns  servo,  on  average,  higher-income  students  and 
provide  a  greater  pmportion  of  assistance  to  students  at  more  expensive  colleges 
and  universities  than  do  the  grant  programs. 

Recent  trends 

Poststycondary  student  assistance  programs  grew  substantially  during  the  l*->'?0's 
and,  despite  rtx^ent  reductions,  remain  at  levels  weii  above  tht^  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  decade  (see  Table  1).  Ik^tween  \91Q  and  1984,  outlays  for  all  forms  of  aid 
increased  more  than  fourfold,  but  the  enlphasis  has  shifted  over  tmie.  The  share  of 
aid  providt^  through  loans  rather  than  grants  has  increased,  the* proportion  distrib- 
uted  under  uniform  fe^ieral  rules  has  grown,  and  the  percent  provided  to  students  at 
more  exj^xmsive  sch(x?ls  lias  risen. 


1  Other  grunt  progrntim  vtHerans'  iHiucalioiuind  S(x:iui  StHrurity  *>tu(i*Mit  bi>neriiii-  su ppt) rt  aid 
for  sptKMHc  groU|>s  of  studenti^  'r)u-.»ik^  pro^^rarn  are  outiiide  tho  juri^iction  of  i\m  Subcommitl4.H' 
and  ^Tv  not  coiisid<^red  at  kMigth  in  the  stat^^ment. 

^  Ikxrat/lii*  loans  must  f^vontualiy  bo1-fe^|>aid,  they  are  valuably  to  Htudoiit« -  and  co«^tIy 
to  the  K^venuntMU  -  than  outright  grant^s  of  the  immc  size.  In  the  case  of  reduced-int^M-st  loans 
for  student>;  who  would  otherwif^.-  have  borrowed  at  the  fuil-!narket  rate,  the  value  of  the  mWi 
dy  ia  iH^uaJ  to  the  aifference  betwetm  the  fjaymei^ts  that  would  have  betMi  made  on  a  niarket-raU^ 
h>an  and  the  payments  made  at  the  i^uaxi  raU'  of  interest,  B<H'au8^e  the  interest  subsidy  is 
reali/*:<i  over  a  poriod  of  miiMV  year^.  it  must  be  exprt>8setj  in  prejjentvaluc  torm:^--that  is,  the 
value  .t4Kiay  of  iK^nefiti,  reahi'.^xi  in  the  future  to  be  comparable  with  the  dirt>ct  subsidy  fiHure« 
under  grant  programs;  in  which  ail  the  Uniefit^  are  realiztxi  imnid^diately.  When  fwieral  \mn 
ciT^LH  are  also  nprend  over  n^any  year^i.  tht^*  oont^  alfc»o  nmst'be  exprt^&JHxJ  m  pi^nt  value  t^jrms 
to  comparable  with  gmnt  outlays.  For  (JSU  ex^HvU^i  to  i>e  piwided  in  1984,  for  example,  the 
presnef.  value  of  the  suh^idy  i>i  ottiniat^  to  range  bt^twwm  $450  and  $550  per  $1,000  joan,  de- 
ptn^dn^g  on  the  ii^f  umptions  made  about  the  market  rate  available  to  student*i  in  the  aKsi'nce  of 
ft»dera]  aid.  The  federal  co^t  iir  prt^Mn-vAlue  U»rms  of  ()8Ls  is  ei^timaliHi  to  be  about  $400  i^r 
$1,000  loan  -  less  than  the  subsidy  bet'ausi?  the  govt^rnnient  can  borrow  at  a  lower  niie  of  inter- 
est than  can  studenUs.  Tlu-  fwieral  suteidy  for  the  ALAS  progranv  is  lower,  and  for  the  NDSL 
program  w  hi:gher,  than  for  the  (JSL  program. 
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TABLE  L-^.FED£RAL  POSTSECONDARY  STUDENT  AID 


1970       1978  m 


m 

Restate) 


Outlays: 
toll' 

Peil  $mU  

SEOCs  J 

SSKl's  

Veterans'  edu^ato  beMf\\s  

Social  seomty  student  ber^fits  ,. 


Wwk'StiKly  aid. , . 


Loans: 


Subtotal,, 

Total  


isan  volume: 
GSL's^ 
NDSi  s  ^ 

Total.. 


t  c 
i.D 

2.5 

.3 

.4  • 

3 

J 

1 

.8 

2.8 

19 

1.2 

.4 

_  2.0  

.4 

1.4 

6.1 

6.8 

4.5 

.2 

.4 

.A 

.6 

.1 

.5 

2.5 

3.D 

.2 

.1 

,3 

.2 

.3 

.6 

3.2 

19 

7.1 

10.2  ^  ^ 

8.3 

.8 

2.0 

7i 

7.1 

.3 

4 

J 

7 

1.3 

2.4 

S.5 

7.8 

funds. 


less  t!Wi  SM)  miHkxi. 
IfTckxtes  the  ^  pfogfini  in  M  ft^  1981  3<)d  1984  ' 


Note.  DeUi^s  nu^nQt  aOd  to  'tcu/du^c  ( 

The  extent  to  which  this  increase  in  federal  aid  has  improved  the  access  of  stu- 
dents poiJtjseoondary  education  or  expandeS  their  choice  of  schools  m  difficult  to 
assess.  Although  there  is  some  evidence  to  suggi^gt  thpt  increased  aid  has  raised  the 
probability  that  low-income  per^ns  will  further  their  educatio^is*  these  situdents  ai-e 
still  much  less  likely  thaii  higher-income  ones  to  continue  their  schooling.  To  the 
extent  that  federal  student  aid  has  enabled  imstitutions  to  raise  tuitions— using  the 
proceeds  for  program  enrichment  or  salary  increases,  for  example— it  may  have  im- 
provt^d  the  quality  of  schools  or  shifted  the  benefits  to  groups  other  than  students 
receiving  federal  fmancial  aid,  while  increasing  educational  costs.  Finally,  .the 
growth  of  GSL  volume,  in  particular,  has  probably  enabled  some  private  institutions 
to  attract  students  in  a  period  «tf  slow  growth  in  the  college-age  population  and 
thereby  assisted  the  maint<»nance  of  a  broader  variety  of  educational  alternatives. 

oniONS 

The  twt>  m^jor  student  aid  prop^^s  now  bf^forc  the  ConiJress  would  address  pro^ 
gram  design  and  funding  issues  ^differently.  The  Administration's  proposal  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  educational  costs  paid  by  the  federal  government;  while  focus- 
ing available  aid  on  students  at  more  expensive  schools  and  attempting  to  protect 
the  lowest-income  students  from  cutbacks.  ILR,  5240,  on  the  otjier  hand,  would  in- 
crease the  share  of  all  educational  costs  borne  by  the  federal  government,  providing 
more  aid  to  many  students,  not  just  the  lowest-income  ones.  Both  proposals  would 
treat  similar  students  somewhat  more  uniformly  than'  do  current  programs  by  in- 
creasing  the  portion  of  federal  aid  allocated  by  federal  rules. 

The  administration propoml 

The  Administrations  1985  proposal  for  pc«tsecondiiry  student  aid  would  reduce 
the  overall  share  of  educational  costs  subsidized  by  the  federal  government  by  re- 
ducing k)th  grants  and  loan  volume  w^hiie  increasing  work-study  aid.  in  total,  the 
Administration's  funding  request  would  reduce  grants  by  $700  miyion  and  loan 
volume  by  $1.1  pillion  and  would  increase  work^study  al!i  by  almost'^OO  million, 
compared  to  continuing  current  policies  {see  Table  2). 
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TABIi  2  -FEDERAL  POSTSEOjNDARY  STUDENT  AID  IN  RSCAl  YEAR  1985  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION 

AND  H.R.  5240  PROPOSALS  -  - 

[is  biAMS  d  (Mill 


SfSi      ^  Eslis»if«* 


Grants.- 

Fsil  grants.. 

SEOG's  

SSiG's  




W(xk-sU)(iy  aid  


loans: 


Tetai  


Lam  voiome; 


Total  


2.8 

3.7  S.) 

i  .  _ 

».6 

3.5 

IS 

3.7  6.7 

_.6_^  

_  _9_ 

.9  .6 

3.0  - 

2.8 

2.8  3.2 

 _   ».2 

3.2 

_2.8 

2i  3.4 

7.3' 

7.4  1^7 

7.5 

6.6 

6.6  7.0 

.7 

.5 

.5  -7 

S.2 

7.1 

7.V 

With  iwpect  to  Pell  Grants,  the  Adroimstration  proposes  to  increase  the  ma»' 
rau5«  awaiTfrom  §1,»00  to  $3,000  and  make  ^^^^  award.ed  J^J^^  ^ 
school  costs.  While  the  Administration  has  reauested  $2.8  bilhon  to  fund  this  pro- 
Sal  in  1985,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO)  estimates  that  proviaing 
awards  to  all  eligible  studenjts  who  wodd  apply  would  co6t  30  pergsnt  more,  or  $a./ 
buSS  Under^c^nt  law,  if  projected  Pefi  Grant  costs  exceed  the  aPPjfenation^ 
students'  awards  must  be  reduced  unless  additional  funds  are  appronnated  ^use 
we  do  not  know  how  the  Administration  or  the  Congress  would  deal  with  a  fmidmg 
shortfall,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  overall  effects  of  proE°»ol  on  drfferent 
types  of  students.  If  sufficient  funds  were  appropriated  so  that  full  grants  could  be 
provided  to  all  ehgible  applicants,  student^^  at  high-coat  jKhook  would  generally  re- 
ceiVe  larger  awarflb  tlian  now;  students  at  low-  and  mediuoi-coet  schools  would  get 
lamer  awards  only  if  they  were  in  the  lowest-income  group.  ' 
Tor  Uie  GSL  prograni,  the  administration  s  proposal  wp.uld  extend  needs  aiialysis 
to  .all  borrowers  and  would  require  that  aU  state  agencies  which  guarantee  lo^ 
Aat  are  reinsured  by  th/federal  government,  bear  some  risk  m  the  case  of  defaults. 
The  universal  needs  anJysis  would  eliminate  or  reduce  loans  for  manv  studente- 
esic'ially  for  pereons  fifciciaUy  independent  of  their  parents,  who  would  be  exoect- 
ed  to  devote  alarse  share  of  their  discretionaiy  income  towards  their  own  educ- 
tion S  for  stXts  attending  iower<o«t  schools.  Sharing  default  i^  w^^^^ 

-  states  would  lower  eventual  federal  costs.  In  all,  ve  estimate  ^^^^he  Administra- 
tSn^  GSL  proposal  would  require  $2.8  billion  in  budget  authority  m  1985-abont  8 
oercent  less  than  continuing  current  policies.  ,  ,  jj-^.. 

^fSlyTthe  Administrati*njroposes  to  eliminate  SEOGs  and  SSIGs  and  addition^ 
alcLpit^  contributions  for  N6SLs,  whileincreasing  funding  for  work-study  aid  bv 
$300  million.  Eliminating  the  SEOG  and  SiG  Progr^,?"^  «harply  curte^ 

'     ^NDSL  lending  would  reduce  a«i  for  students  now  benefiting  from  tiese  pro- 
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grunis,  but  some  of  these  reductions  could  be  made  up  through  increased  funding  for 
the  work-«tudy  program  and  through  Pell  Grants  if  the  Administration's  proposal 
were  funded  at  ite  full  cx^ts.  In  any  event,  the  new  system  would  treat  students 
more  uniformly,  while  leaving  schools  to  allocate  only  work-study  funds  and  NDSL 
repayments. 

In  contrast  to  the  Administration's  proposal,  H,R.  5240  would  sharply  increase  the 
share  of  school  costs  suhiidized  through  federal  aid  by  greatly  increasing  grants, 
while  keeping  work-study  funding  level  and  slightly  reducing  loan  volun^.^  It 
would  increase  funding  for  grants  by  lfi}.2  billion,  kei^  work-study  aidVoughly  the 
same,  and  reduce  loan  voluine  by  $500  million  in  1985,  compared'  to  continuing  cur- 
rent policies  (see  Table  2),  Moreover,  because  H,R.  5240  would  change  the  .Fell 
X  Grant  program  from  am  appropriated  program  to  an  entitlement,  future  ccets 
would  li?  more  difficult  to  control 

H.R.  5240  would  increase  the  maximum  Fell  Grant  award  to  $3,000  ^md  would 
raise  the  maximum  portion  of  school  costs  that  could  be  covered  by  grunts,  CBO  es- 
timates that  this  proposiU  would  cost  al>out  $6.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985— Aace 
the^  amount  necessary  to  continue  current  Fell  Grant  policies.  Under  the  entrUe- 
ment  approach,  about  I  million  more  students  would  receive  Pell  Grants  than  do 
now.  and  most  current  recipient^}  would  get  significant  larger  awards.  Students  at 
Iow-<:ost  schools  would^benefxt  more  than  urider  either  the  Administration  s  prop<fcaJ 
or  current  policies  because  a  liigher  proportion  of  school  would  be  m^t  by  Pell 
Grants.  In  addition,  graduate  students,  who  are  now  ineiigiblo,  could  receive  Pell 
Grants  during  the  first  year  of  graduate  study. 

Like  the  Administration's  proposal,  WiR.  5240  would  require  a  needs  analysis  for 
ail  GSL  borrowers;  however,  rlR.  5240  would  al^  raise  the  annuid  loan  limits  from 
$2,500  to  $3,000  for  undergraduate  and  from  $5,000  to  $7,(^0  for  graduate  students. 
In  addition,  the  Chairnum's  proposal  would  eliminate  a  5  percent  loan  origination 
fee  tliat  was  in^ituted  in  1981,  The  universal  needs  analysis  would  make  some  stu- 
dents ineligible  or  reduce Jthe  amounts  they  could  borrow;  this  Would  be  especially 
true  for  thosi'  at  low-cost  schools  and  for  some  who  are  independent  of  their  parents. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  loSn  limits  would  increase  aid  available  to  other  stu- 
dents, particularly  those  attending  more  expensive  institutions.  Eliminating  the 
loan  origination  fee  would  reduce.all  borrowers  net  costs. 

In  addition,  H.R.  5240  would  reduce  the  interest  rate  paid  to  GSL  lenders  by  one- 
half  ^x^rcentage  point  while  students?  are  in  school.  This  would  lower  federal  spend- 
ing by  about  S60  million  a  year  without  affecting  students'  costs.  Although  this 
change  could  aiTect  loan' availability,  it  seems  unlikely.  In  total,  H.R.  i^40  would 
increase  ftKleral  funding  requirements  for  GSLs  to  $3.2  billion  in  198r>— about  (3  per- 
cent above  the  curi'ent- policy  leveL  ^ 

Pi.R.  5240  would  fund  campus-based  grants  and  loans  (replacin/SEOGs,  SSIGfi, 
and  NDSLs)  through  one  slightly  exp^mded  program,  while  continuing  funding  for 
\york-9tudy  aid,  This  would  give  school  officials  more  aid  to  allooote  at  their  discre- 
tion than  now.  although  a  higher  proportion  of  aid  would  be  Nde*ermined  by  federal 
rules  because  the  Fell  Grant » pro-am  would  grow  even  more  quickly  than  the 
can^us-bastxi  programs. 

Other  alivrnaiiim 

Other  options  are,  of  course,  available  to  the  (ingress.  First,  marginal "^fSanges 
could  b€»  made  \\\  existing  pmgranis,  for  example,  by  restructuring  parental  ^ntri- 
bution  schedules  or  by  raising  the  share  of  interest  paid  by  students  under  th^GSL 
program. 

AltiTnatively.  the  Congress  could  fundamentally  restructure  studei^^^a^stance. 
At  present,  each  aid  program  tries  to  serve  several  of  the  higher-  eoucatiori  goals 
desclj^i  above,  jxxssibly  reducing  the  system  s  overall  effectiveness.  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing the  curi^nt  system,  the  Congress  could  consider  an  explicit  tijree-tier  ap- 
preach,  All  grant  aid  could  be  targeted  to  the  lowest-income  student**,  thus  provid- 
ing  larger  awards  for  them;  subsidized  loans  could  be  provided  for  both  low-income 
students  and  somewhat  higher-income  students;  and  unsubsidized— or  substantially 
]t*ss  subsidized — loans  could  be  made  available  to  all  students  who  chc^  to  use 
them.  This  could  reduce  the  burden  borne  by  low-income  studenta,  while  making  it 
easier  for  all  students  to  attend  higher^rait  schools,  although  many  of  them  would 

...  ,  . 

^  This  analysis  is  bas^  on  CHO's  understanding  of  H.R.  5240  to  date  us  specified  by  Subconv 
mitU^  statT.  Although  H.K.  5240  would  not  be  fully  implemented  until  fiscal  year  1987,  the  ef- 
fects are  j^hown  in  fiscal  year  1985  in  order  to  compiire  it  to  the  Administration  s  proposal. 
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have  subsUmtial  debts  when  they  graduated.  Under^such  a  scheme,  all  aid  would  be 
allocated  through  uniform  federal  rules,  and  higher  education  institutiwis  would 
have  much  le^is  dbcretion  in  tailoring  fmancial  aid  package. 

Mr,  Pennek.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Postsecondary  student  assistance  programs  grew  substantially 
during  the  197<fe  and  despite  recent  reductions  remain  at  levels 
well  above  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  decade.  That's  shown 
in  table  L  Between  1970  and  1984,  outlays  for  all  forms  of  aid\in- 
creased  more  than  fourfold,  but  the  emphasis  has  shifted  over  tiijpe. 

The  share  of  aid  provided  through  loans  rather  than  grantsi  has* 
increased,  the  proportion  distributed  under  Ciniform  Federal  ^les 
has  p-own,  and  the  percent  provided  to  students  at  more  expensive 
schools  has  risen.  The  extent  to  which  this  increase  in  Federal 
has  improved  the  access  of  students  to  pc^tsecondary  education''^ 
'expanded  their  choices  of  schools  is  difficult  to  assess.  Although^ 
there  is  some  evidence  to  suggest  that  increased  aid  has  raised  the . 
probability  that  low-incJome  persons  will  further  their  educations, 
these  students  are  still  very  much  less  likely  than  higfet^  income 
one?  to  continue  their  schooling*  x 

To  the  extent  that  Federal  student  aid  has  enabled  institution^ 
to  raise  tuitions  using  the  proceeds  for  program  enrichment  of 
salary  increases  for  example,  it  may  have  improved  the  quality  o^^ 
schools  or  sliifted  the  'benefits  to  groups  other  than  the  students  di- 
rectly receiving  financial  aid  while  increasing  educational  costs. 

^Finally,  the  growth  of  GSL  volume  in  particular  has  probably  en- 
abled some  private  institutions  to  attract  students  in  a  period  of 
slow  growth  in  the  college-age  population  and  thereby  assisted  the 
maintenance  of  a  broader  variety  of  educational  alternatives. 

Turning  to  the  options,  the  two  m^jor  student  aid  proposals  now 
before  the  Congress  would  address  program  design  and  funding 
issues  differently.  The  administration's  proposal  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  educational  costs  paid  by  the  Federal  Government  while 
^focusing  available  aid  on  students  at  more  expensive  schools  and 
attempting  to' protect  the  lowest  income  students  from  cutbacks. 
*  H.R.  5240,  on  the  other  hand,  would  increase  the  share  of  all 
educational  costs  borne  by  the  Federal  Government  providing  more 
aid  to  many  students  not  just  the  low^t  income  ones.  Both  propos- 
als would  treat  similar  students  somewhat  more  uniformly  than  do 
current  programs  by  increasing  the  proportion  of  Federal  aid  allo- 
cated by  Federal  rules. 

The  administration's  1985  proposal  for  postsecondary  student  aid 
would  reduce  the  overall  share  of  educational  costs  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government  by  reducing  both  grants  and  loan  volume 
while  increasing  work'^tudy  aid.  In  total,  the  administration's 
funding  request  would  ^  reduce  gi'ants  by  $700  million  and  loan 
volume  by  $1.1  billion  and  would  increase  work-study  aid  by  almc^t 
$300  million  compared  to  continuing  current  policies.  That  s  shown 
in  table  II. 

With  respect  to  Pell  grants,  the  administration  proposes  to  in- 
crease the  maximum  award  from  $1,900  to  $3,000  and  make 
amounts  awarded  more  sensitive  to  school  costs.  While  the  admin- 
istration has  r^uested  $2.8  billion  to  fund  this  proposal  in  1985, 
the  CBO  estimates  that  providing  awards  to  all  eligible  students 
who  apply  would  cost  30  jiercent  more  or  $8.7  billion. 
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^  Under  current  law,  if  projected  Pell  grant  costs  exceed  the  appro- 
priation, student  awards  must  be  reduced  unless  additional  funds 
are  appropriate.  Because  we  do  not  know  how  the  administration 
or  the  Congress  would  deal  with  the  funding  shortfall,  it  is  difficult 
S'studeSs"^  the  overall  effects  of  this  proposal^pm^ifferent  types 

.     If  sufficient  funds  were  appropriated  so  that  full  grants  coMld  be 
,  provided  to  all  eligible  applicants,  students  at  high-cost  ^ools 
would  geneYally  receive  larger  awards  than  now.  Students  at  low- 
and  med«iTO-cost  schools  would  get  larger  awards  only  if  they  were 
in  the  lowest  income  group. 

For  the  GSL  program,  the  administration's  proposal  would 
extend  needs  analysis  to  all  borrowers 'and  would  require  that  all 
btate  agencies  which  guaranteed  loaps  that  are  reinsured  by  the 
l-ederal  Government  bear  some  jask  in  the  case  of  defaults.  The 
universal  needs  analysis  woiikminiinate  or  reduce  loans  for  many 
students,  especially  for  p«l60ris  financially  independent  of  their 
parents  who  would  be  exj4^te<i  to  devote  a  large  share  of  their  dis- 
cretionary income  toward  their  own  education  and  poor  stuffents 
attending  lower  cost  schools.  Sharing  default  risks  with  the  States 
would  eventually  lower  Federal  costs. 

In  all,  we  estimate  that  the  administration's  GSL  proposal  would 
•  _  require  $2.8  billion  in  btfdget  authority  in  1985,  8  percent  less  than 
continuing  current  policy.  #  .  ' 

Finally  the  administration  proposes  toWiminate'SEQG's  and 
bbiGs  and  addiUenal  capital  contributibnf^for  NDSL's  Vhile  in- 
\  creasing  fundin^for  work-study  aid  by  almost  $300  miUion.  Elimi- 
xmcTr^  the  SECXii^nd  the  SSIG  programs  and  sHJirp]y  curtailing 
JNDbL  lendmg  would  reduce  aid  for  students  now  ^nefiting  from 
these  programs,  but  some  of  these  reductions  could  he,  made  up 
through  increased  funding  for  the  work^study  program  and 
through  Pell  grants  if  the  administration's  proposal  were  funded  at, 
its  full  cost.  ^ 

In  any  event,  •the  new  system  would  treat  students  more  uni- 
^""^  leaving  schools  to  £lllocate  only  work-study  funds  and 
NDSL  repayments. 
•     In  contrast  to  the  administration's  proposal,  H.R.  5240  would 
sharply  mcrease  the  share  of  school  costs  subsidized  through  Peder- 
^al  aid  by  greatly  increasing  grants  while  keeping  the  work-study 
tundmg  level  and  slightly  reffacing  loan  volume.  It  would  increase 
funding  for  grants  by  $2.2  billion,  keep  work-study  aid  roughly  the 
same  and  reduce  loan  volume  by  $.500  million  in  1985  compared  to 
continuing  current  pol^. 

Moreover,  because  Wei.  5240  would  change  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram from  an  appropriated  program  to  an  entitlement,  future  costs 
■•would  be  more  difficult  to  control  H.R.  5240  would  increase  the 
maximum  Pell  grant  award  to  $3,000  and  would  raise  the  maxi- 
mum portion  of  school  costs  that  could  be  covered  by  grants.  CBO 
estimates  that  this  proposal  would  cost  about  $6.1  billion  in  fiscal 
1985,  twice  the  amount-  necessary  to  continue  the  current  Pell 
grant  policies. 

Under  the  entitlement  approach  about  1  million  more  students 
would  receive  Pell  grants  than  do  now  and  most  current  recipients 
would  get  significantly  larger  awards.  Students  at  low-cost  schools 
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would  benefit  more  than  either  under  the  administration's  propos-  ^ 
al  or  current  policies  because  a  higher  proportion  of  school  costs 
would  be  met  by  Pell  grants. 

.  In  addition,  graduate  students  who  are  now  ineligible  could  re- 
ceive Fell  ^ants  during  the  first  year  of  graduate  study. 

Like  the  administration's  proposals,  H.R.  5240  would  require  a 
needs  analysis  for  all  GSL  borrowers.  However  H,R.  5240  would 
also  raise  the  annual  loan  Hmits  froif  $2,500  to  $3,000  for  under- 
graduates and  from  $5,000  to  $7,000  for  graduate  students.  In  addi- 
tion, the  chairman's  proposal  would  eliminate  a  5-percent  loan  or 
elimination  fee  that  was  ijostituted  in  198L  The  universal  needs 
analysis  would  make  some  students  ineligible  or  reduce  the 
amounts  they  could  borrow.  This  would  especially  true  for  those 
at  low-cost  schools  and  for  some  who  are  indepei^ent  of  their  par- 
ents. ^ 

On  the  other  hand,  the  higher  loan  limits  would  increase  aid 
available  to  other  students,  particularly  those  attending  more  ex- 
pt^nsive  institutions.  Eliminating  the  loan  origination  fee.  would 
reduSe  all  b6rrowerg*  net  costs.  In  addition,  H.R,  5240  would  reduce 
the  interest  rat€J^paid  to  GSL  lenders  by  one-half  of  a  percentage 
point  while  students  are  in  school.  This  would  lower  F^eral  spend- 
ing by  about  $60  million  ji^ear  without  affecting  studeht  costs.  Al- 
thougli  this  change  could  affect  loan  availability,  it  seems  unlikely. 
In  total,  H.R.  '5240  would  increase  Federal  funding  requirements 
for  GSL's  to  $3.2  billion  in  1985,  *about  6  percent  above  the  current 
policy  level.  ^ 

^.  H.R,  5240  would  fund  canipus-based  grants  and  loans  replacing 
''the  current  programs?  or  with  one  slightly  expanded  program  while 
continuing  funding  for  work-study  aid  This  would  give  school  offi^ 
cials  more  aid  to  ^locate  at  their  discretion  than  now,  although  a- 
higher  proportion  of  aid  would  be  determined  by  Federal  ntles  be^ 
cause  the  Pell  Grapt  Program  would,  grow  even  more  quickly  than 
the  campus-based  program. 

Other  options,  of  course,  are  available  to  the  Congress.  First/ 
marginal idianges  could  be  made  in  existing  programs,  for  example, 
^   by  restructuring  pkrental  contributions  schedules  or  by  raising  the 
snare  of  interest  paid  by  students  under  the  GSL  program.  Alterna- 
tively, the  Congress  could  fundimentally  restructure  studeot  assist- 
ance. At  present,  each  aid  program  tries  to  serve  several  of  the 
higher  education  goals  described  above  possibly  reducing  the  sys^ 
tern's  overall  effectiveness.  Instead  of  continuing  th6  Current, 
system^  the  Congress  could  consider  an  explicit  three-tier  approach: 
Ail  grant  aid  could  be  targeted  to  the  lowest  income  students,  thus 
providing  larger  awards  for  them;  subsidized  loans  could  be  provid- 
ed for  both  low-income  students  a^d  somewhat  higher  income  stu- 
dents and;  unsubsidized  or  substantially  le^-subsidi2:ed  loans  could 
be  made  available  to  all  students  who  choose  to  use  them. 

This  could  reduce  the  burden  born^by  low-income  students  while 
making  it  easier  for  all  students  to  attend  higher  cost  schools,  al- 
though many  of  them  would  have  substantial  debts  when  Chey 
graduated.  Under  such  a  scheme,  all  aid  would  be  allocated  for  uni- 
form Federal  rul^  and  higher  education  institutions  would  have 
much  less  discretion  in  tailoring  packages.  Thank  you  very  'much, 
Mr,  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Simon.  Thank  you  very  much. 

By  way  of  general  background,  let  4e  just  insert  in  the  record  at 
this  point  the  college  board  study  which  shows  that  for  the  academ- 
ic year  1980-81,  the  total  Federal  assistance.— and  that  includes 
Social  Security,  veterans  ^and  all  of  the  other  progi-ams,  not  simply 
the  ones  we  are  talking  about  here— the  total  was  $19.4  billion 
The  total  for  the  1983-84  school  year  is  $15.4  billion  from  the  Fed- 
era!  Government.  — 

When  we  talk  about  $100  on  Peil,  are  we  still  talking  about 
roughly  $100  million? 

Mr.  Pennek.  I  am  sorry',  sir. 

Mr  Simon.  When  you  talk  about  an  increment  of  $100  in  the 
Peil  Grant  Progi-am,  are  we  still  talking  roughly— we  have  kind  of- 
used  $100  means  $100  million—is  that  still  a  roughly  accurate 
figure?  You  may  want  to  call  on— and  you  may  want  to  identify  for 
the  record  the  people  who  are  with  you. 

Mr.  Penner.  Yes;  let  me  ask  Maureen  McLaughlin  to  answer 
that  question.  ^ 

Ms.  McLaughlin.  In  the  current-  program,  raising  the  maximum 
award  by  $100  would  increase  -Federal  costs  by  between  $100  mil- 
libn  and  $150  million.  When  you  have  a  larger  program,  such  as 
the  Pell  Grant  Program  proposed  in  H.R.  5240,  that  rule  doesn't 
necessarily  still  hold.  In  that  program,  if  you  reduce  the  maximum 
from  $3,000  to  something  lower,  yoii  would  save  about  $200  million 
for  each  $100  decrease  in  the"maximum  award. 

Mr.  Simon.  All  right.  .  ^ 

Then  on  the  one  t^ble,  just  for— and  I  understand  the  kind  of 
problems  you  face  on  this— but  on  mge  10,  you  make  a  comparison 
and  the  implication  is  that^H.R.  5240  applies  to  fiscal  year  1985— in 
fact,  5240  applies  to  fiscal  year  1986.  It  starts  then.  Have  you  done 
any  estimates  of  what  we  do  in  the  wa;^  of  savings  in  the  ovit  years 
when  we  shift  from  loans  to  grants?  Clearly,  one  of  the  things  that 
I  am  trying  to  do  in  my  bill  is  to.  make  that  shift. 

Just  oy  way  of  bacl^round,  we  had  yesterday  some  people  from 
Kentucky  testifying.  One  of  them  talked  about  a  couple  now  facing  • 
$37,000  m  loans,  and  you  come  across  with  a  lot  more  than  that, 
just  graduating  from  college.  That's  a  pretty  significant  thing.  In 
fact,  it's  so  significant,  it  discourages  a  lot  of  people  from  continu- 
ing their  education.  r 

Mr.  Penner.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  not  yet 
been  able  to 'do  cqst  estimates  for  the  outyears,  for  the  1986-89 
period.  It  is  something  we  could  do  It^r  the  record.  It's  just  been  a 
matter  to  get  through  it. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  am  not  thinking  sinvply  those  8  fiscal  years,  but  if 
you  have  a  subsidized  loan,  there  is  a  government— in  other  words,- 
if  you  make  a  grant  of  $100,  you  are  putting  out  that  money  in  one 
fiscal  year.  You  make  a  loan  of  $100  and  you  are  subsidizing  that 
loan  for  a  number  of -years.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  whether 
in  the.  long  run  we  are  saving  money  or  losing 'money  by  making  a 
loan  rather  than  a  grant. 

Now  the  Grace  Commission  has  suggested  that  we  would  be 
better  off— we  ail  like  to  qupte  the  Grate  Commission  when  we 
agree  with  them  and  not  when  we  disagree  with  them.  [Laughter.] 
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But  the  Grace  Commiission  suggests  that  we  would  be  saving 
money  by  making  grants  rather  than  loans  because  we  end  lip  with 
this  huge  Federal  expenditui;^  year  alter  year  at'ter  year  ijj  subsi- 
dising loans.  / 

Mr.  Penner.  Well,  it  really  depends  on  how  you  lookJtt  it.  If  you 
are  just  comparing  $100  of  ^ant,  which  is  obviously  ^100  subsidy 
right  up  front,  with  $100  of  loan,  obviously,  the  interest  rate  subsi- 
dy, simply  because  it  is  smaller,  is  lower  in  the  longer  run.  You 
can,  obviously,  develop  comparisons  where  you  are  comparing — 
well,  let  me  put  it  the  other  way— you  can  obviously  design  pro- 
gram to  provide  exactly  the  same  subsidy  value  as  a  grant  pro- 
gram. Theri?  is  a  problem,  however,  in  how  we  account  for  these 
things  in  the  unified  budget.  That  is  to  say,  when  you  loan  $100,  it 
appears  right  away  as  an  addition  to  the  deficit  even  though  it  doeis 
not  carry — well,  it  looks  exactly  the  same  as  $100  grant  even 
though  in  the  longer  run  it  carries  the  lesser  subsidy  and  is  less 
^costly  to  the  Federal  grant  because,  of  course,  that  $100  will  even- 
ftually  be  paid  back.  So  the  loss  is  the  pr^ent  value  of  the  subsidy. 

We  have  tried  to  explain  ail  of  that  in  footnote  2,  which  is  quite 
long  and  elaborate— and  I  apologize  for  that — on  pages  5  and  6.  It 
is  a  complicated  issue.  We  have  in  other  contexts  suggested  ways 
tnat  the  Federal  Government  would  account  very  much  better  for 
lending  in  a  way  that  they  could  be  easily  compared  to  grants  ^nd 
we  would  be  very  pleased  to  give  your-  staff  that  report,  which  we 
are  quite  proud  of,. in  fact.  You  have  put  your  finger  on  a  real  prob- 
lem of  budgeting—accounting — as  we  do  it  now,  because  you 
cannot  compare  those  two  things  easily  just  looking  at  the  budget 
of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Simon,  Just  a  mild — not  disagreement — but  to  strengthen 
the  statement  you  have  here,  yo.u  say,  '^Although  there  is  some  evi- 
dence to'  suggest  that  increased  aid  has  raised  the  probability  that 
.  iow-income  persons  will  further  their  education.^'  I  would  assert 
jthat  that  evidence  is  just  oveiVhelming.  We  probably  don't  dis- 
agree on  that,  but  I  simply  want  to  express  my  opinion  on  that. 

Mr.  CJunderson? 

Mr.  GuNDKRsoN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  Mr, 
Penner,  for  being  here  today.  My  problem^ is  deciding  exc|ctly 
where  I  want  to  start  in  asking  questions  here  and  I  would  love  to 
ask  you  a  lot  of  policy  decisions.  I  don*t  know  if  yoi^^  want  to  get 
into  that  arena  or  not. 

Mr,  Pknner.  No,  \  don't.  [Iiaughter.j 

Mr.  GuNDKKSoN.  I  can't  imagine  why. 

First  of  all,  you  indicated  on  page  6  of  your  testimony  that  the 
proportions  ♦  ♦  *'The  percent  of  money  provided  to  students  at 
more  expensive  schools  has  risen  in  recent  years.''  Could  you  elabo- 
rate on  that  statement?  ^  •  -^v'  v. 

Mr.  Penner.  That  is  largely  because  of  the  incjcease  in  the  loan 
progi'am. 

Mr^  GuNDERSON.  You  say  the  loan  program  caused  the  students 
to  attend  higher  cost  schook. 

Mr.  Pknnkr,  It  makes  it  easier  for  them  to  do  so  and,  of  course, 
in  the  formula  as  well  for  the  grants  there  is  some  incentive,  even 
now  -or  some  additional  help — for  higher  cost  schools  up  to  the 
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threshold  as  it  were.  But  I  would  not  want  to  emphasize  that  very 
much.  It  s,  I  think,  mainly  the  availability  of  loans. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  One  of  the  concerns  that  we  have  heard  in  testi- 
mony 18  that  if  we  raised  the  50  percent  of  ,cost  provision  in  the 
Pell  grant  to  75  percent  that  that  would,  in  essence,  create  a  tran^- 
ler  away  trom  the  high-cost  institution  to  the  low-cost,  more  public 
institution.  Have  you  done  any  analysis  on  what  the  effects  of  that 
.  type  01  legislative  change  would  be? 

Mr.  I*ENNER.  I  don't  think  we  have  in  any  precise  detail  have 
we?  Let  me  turn  to  Maureen. 

Ms.  McLaughun.  We  have  done  a  little  bit  o^  work  on -changing 

L    i        limitation  and  raising  it  to  60,  65,  70  pei-cent  of  cost 

Mr. -Simon.  Can  you  pull  that  mike  closefr  to  you? 

Ms.  McUuGHUN.  We  have  done  a  little  bit  of  work  on  analyzing ' 
the  effects  of  changing  the  half-cost  limitation  to  60,  65,  70  percent 
ot  cc^t  and  if  that  were  the  only  change  made,  it  does  help  students 
whd^^o  to  lower  cost  students  because  a  larger  proportion  of  their 
school  costs  could  be  covered  by  a  Pell  grant.  • 

If  you  don't  raise  the  total  appropriations  for  the  Pell  Grant  Pro- 
gram, that  would  cause  a  shift  of  aid  from  private 'schools  to  public 
schools.  If  you  increased  the  appropriation  to  take  into  account 
that  change,  then  students  at  private  schools  would  continue  to  get 
approximately  what  they  do  now. 

Mr.  GimoERSON.  Do  you  want  to  add  something  to  that? 

Mr.  Pennek.  In  terms  of  the  structure,  it  does  obviously  depend 
on  how  you  cap  it,  too. 
,  Mr.  Simon.  If  my  colleague  would  yield. 

Mr.  GuNDERsoN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  are  getting  at  cost  factors.  Obviously,  the  major 
problem  that  we  are  trying  to  work  out  a  compromise -on  is  this  50- 
versus  75-pe5cent  problem.  I  was  just  wondering,  Maureen,  if  you 
had  any  figures  as  we  move  up  from  50  to  51  percent.  What  does 
each  1,  5,  or  10  percent— do  you  have  any  rough  estimate  of  what 
we  are  talking  about  costwise? 

Ms  ]^cLaughun.  I  don't  have  an  estimate  for  that.  It  depends 
heavily  6n  what  program  it  is,  what  the  other  parameters  in  the 
program  are.  • 

Mr.  Simon.  But  making  the  assumptions  that  we  do  in  5240, 
coulS  you  ^et  to  me  just  a  rough  estimate  of  what  happens  if  we 
move  from  75  down  to  70  percent  or  what  happens  if  we  move  fronr 
oO  up  to  55  percent— what  each  1  or  5  percent  would  mean?  OK"? 
We  will^  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Gunuehson.  Has  CBO  done  any  analysis  on  the  total  student 
burden  attending  various  cost  universities?  One  of  the  problems 
that  I  think  we  face  in  thiS  whole  reauthorization  process  is  tfiat  it 
IS  almost  impossible  for  us  to  detwmine  the  ability  of  and  opportu- 
nity for  scholarships  to  affect  student  choice.  In  other  words,  we 
have  tijlkcd  a  lot  about  endowments.  We  don't  know  ex-ectly  what 
high-cost  institutions  versus  low-cost  institutions  migh't  have  in 
terms  of  correlation.  We  have  been  unable  to  fit  scholarships  unto 
the  grant  and  loan  scenario  to  come  up ^ with  a  bottom  lineT  Has 
any  study  betm  done  by  CBO  in  this  regai^d? 

Mr.  Penner.  I  think  the  data  are  vJry  scarce  on  that  sort  of 
thing,  sir.  V  , 
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Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  You  would  agree  though  that  it  is  very  difficult 
for  us  to  make  pubhc  policy  in  terms  of  needs  because  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Penner.  I  certainly  agree  that  it's  an  important  element, 
y€^s. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Has  CBO  done  any  analysis  of  what  the  typical 
loan  burdens  are  at  tKe  completion  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
school  for  college  students  today  and  put  this  into  a  historical  per- 
spective? 

Mr.  Penner.  You  mean  the  time  series  on  that?  You  are  talking 
about  after  they  are  all  finished  aad  tfaey  borrowed  their — — 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  In  other  words,  if  the  typical  example  is  th6  stu- 
dent with  4  years  undergraduate  work  with  a  B.A.  degroe;  is  the 
average?  loan  obligation  |5,000,  $10,000,  ^$15,000?  Do  we  >  have  any 
'  idea  of  that  average  figure? 

Mr.  Penner.  We  have  not  done  that,  but  it  is  something  that  we 
could  do.  We  could  look  at  that  for  you,  if  you  like. 

Mr.  Gundekson.  If  it  isn't  too  much  work,  I  think  that  would  be 
a  good  idea. 

Mr.  Simon.  I  concur.  I  think  it's  a  good  re^jui^t. 
Mr.  Gundehson,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  some  more  questions,  but 
if  you  would  like  to  rotate,  I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 
Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Penny. 
Mr.  Penny.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman^. 
Mr.  Penner,  welcome  to  the  committee, 
Mr.  Penner.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Penny.  Do  you  have  a  cost-out  of  your  suggestion  of  a  three- 
tiered  financial  aid  system  using — I  am  assuming  you  can  use  cur- 
rent statistics  as  to  which  students  fall  in|o  which  categories  in 
each  case?  '  '> 

Mr.  Penner.  Well,  it  s  the  sort  of  thing,  sir,  that  you  could  set  a 
budget  for  and  then  allocate  almost  anyv Way  you  chose  depending 
on  the  parameters  that  you  wanted  to  choose  for  the  programs  or 
^  you  could  start  with  some  parameters  and  derive  a  budget.  It's  a 
very  flexible  program.  We  were  just  trying  to  state  a  philosophy  as 
t||how  you  might  proceed  and  try  to  focus  on  what  we  called  three 
tiers  more  precisely.  ,    ^  ; 

Mr.  Penny.  Is  there — what  you  have  s^id  is  that  you  c^n  see  anX 
price  tag  and  then  define  the  terms  and  the  definitions  to  meet 
that  price  tag.  Would  it  be  possible  for  us  to  have  some  figures  of 
what  the  price  tag  would  be  if  we  tried  to  meet  the  level  of  need 
that  exists  for  our  lowest  income  students  and  the  middle-income 
students  through  gi^ants  at  the  one  level  and  stjrictly  subsidized 
loans  at  the  other  level,  assuming  then  that  the^an  program  for 
the  wealthier  st^jdents  would  be  a  no-cost  program  for  jlthe  Govern- 
ment? ^ 

Mr.  Penner.  Well,  I  think,  the  best  way  to  proceed.on  that  would 
be  for  us  to  get  our  two  staffs  together  ana  work  out  in  a  little 

more  detail  

Mr.  Pknny.  What  the  definitions  would  be  as  to  low  income. 
Mr.  Pknnkr.  Flxactly,  Then  we  could  work  out  a  cost  estimate 
once  we  had  soemthing  like  that  available. 

Mn  Pknny.  You're  right.  It  is  a- dramatic  shift  from  the  mix  of 
aid  programs  that  we  have  available  now  and  it  may  from  a  policy 
standpoint  that  we  don't  find  it  an  attractive  alternative.  But  I 
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Mr.  Penny.  What  are  we  really  saving  for  the  Government  with 
the  5-percent  origination  fee?  Do  you  have  the  figure  on  that? 

Mr.  Penner.  Yes.  I  do  have  thpt  jiumber  here  somewhere.  ^350 
million.  T  , 

Mr.  Penny.  $350  million? 

Mr.  Penner.  Yes. 

Mr,  Penny.  Annually? 

Mr,  Penner,  Yes, 

Mr.  Penny.  What  kind  of  an  interest  rate— let's  just  admit  to 
folks  that  when  you  get 'that  deducted  from  your  loan  amount,  but 
you  have  to  pay  back  the  entire  amount  as  if  that  money  were 
given  to  you.  Let's  just  admit  that  it's  just  a  different  way  of  in- 
creasmg  their  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Penner.  That's  right.  It's  exactly  the  same, 

Mr.  Penny.  If  we  were  to  give  them  the  full  loan  instead  of  de- 
ducting the  5  percent  up,  front,  what  kind  of  an  interest  rate  would 
we  really  be  talking  about?  We  are  pretending  that  we  have  got  a 
9-percent  interest  rate  for  these  students  right  now. 

Mr.  Penner.  Now  8,  sir. 

Mr.  Penny.  What  would  it  really  be  if  you  factored  in  the  origi- 
nation fee?  ^ 

Mr.  Penner.  Well,  firstjof  all,  you  are  absolutely  right  that  it  is 
just  hke  points  on  a  mortgage.  That's  the  analogy.  Have  you  com- 
puted that,  Maureen? 

Ms,  McLaughlin.  I  haven't,  but  I  could. 

Mr,  Penner.  It's  a  very  easy  computation.  That's  for  sure, 

Mr.  Penny.  It's  terribly  misleading  to  tell  students  that  we  are 
givmg  them  9-percent  loans  when  that  origination  fee,  in  essence, 
means  that  we  are  giving  loans  at  a  much  higher  interest  rate. 

Mr.  Penner.  That's  right.  We  will  supply  that  calculation  for  the 
record.  It  s  quite  straightforward. 

Mr.  Penny.  OK.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

I  don't  have  any  further  questions.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  If  I  may  ask  one  question  before  I  yield  to  Mr,  Petri 
and  Mr,  Gunderson  here.  I  notice  you  say,  "Under  the  entitlement 
approach,  about  1  n^illion  more  students  would  receive  Pell  grants 
than  do  now."  Originally,  I  saw  some  informal  estimate  in  a  letter 
from  you  or  from  your  staff— I  can't  remember— where  we  had  a 
$500,000  estimate. 

I  guess  I  have  two  questions,  No.  1,  how  did  you  arrive  at  either 
figure?  No.  2,  the  assumption  has  to  be  that  many  of  these  are 
people  who  otherwise  just  wouldn't  come  to  college.  Do  you  have 
any  estimate  at  all  of  how  many— what's  the  increment  and  the 
numbers  of  additional  students  we  get  as  a  result  of  this  increased 
program? 

Mr.  Penner,  The  latter  is  really  a  tough  one.  The  million  obvi- 
ously refers  to  some  who  would  have  been  there  anyway  and  now 
qualify  and  you  reduce  their  financial  burden,  obviously-  Putting 
your  finger  on  the  marginal  amount  is  extremely  difficult, 

Maureen,  why  don't  you  explain  the  olfcer. 

Ms,  McLaughun.  The  estimate  which  you  are  referring  which 
had~500,000  additional  students  was  for  a  proposal  that  I  was  dis- 
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cussing  with  your  staff  which  is  somewhat  different  than  the  pro- 
posal that  H.R.  5240.  If  I  remember  correctly,  the  cost  on  that  one 
was  approximately  $5V2  billion.  The  cost  in  this  program  is  $6.1  bil- 
^  lion. 

One  of  the  main  differences  between  that  proposal  anc^this  one 
is  that  the  projxjsal  I  was  discussing  with  your  staff  I  didinot  have 
graduate  students  in  that  particular  program.  Graduate  \students 
'     are'included  in  H.R.  6240, 

In  addition,  there  are  several  other  changes  in  H.R.  5240  that 
ej^pand  the  program  some  and  add  more  undergraduate  students 
than  in  the  memo. 

Mr.  Simon.  Would  you  care — and  I  realize  these  are  just  very 
rough  estimates — but  would  you  care  to  make  any  kind  of  a  rough 
approximation  of  that  1  million?  Would  there  be  300,000  who 
wouldn't  otherwise  go  to  school,  500,000  or  are  we  just  really  grab- 
bing for  figures  and  it's  impossible  to  even  roughly  approximate  it? 

Mr.  Penner.  I  am  afraid,  sir,  we  are  grabbing  for  straws  here. 
That's  just  very  hard  to  identify,  that  made  a  go  or  a  no-go  decision 
based  on  a  certain  amount  of  financial  aid. 

Mr.  Simon.  Is  it,  po^ibie  that  we  could  with  a  brief  survey  ask 
,students  who  now  go  to  school  whether  they  would  have  been  able 
to  go  to  school  if  they  did  not  receive  their  Pell' grant? 

Mr.  Pennek.  Let  me  introduce  Eric  Hanushek  who  has  looked  at 
the  academic  literature. 

Mr,  Hanushek.  This  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem for  economists  to  address  in  part  because  the  data  on  all  of  the 
possible  forms  of  student  aid,  a  student  chooses  a  particular 
school  are  unatailable  in  general. 

If  you  asked  people  on  just  ,  a  simple  survey  if  they  would  have 
niade  a  big  difference  of  whether  the>^^ould  go  or  not,  you  would 
tend  .to  get  very  biased  answers  because,  in  part,  all  of  the  students 
realize  that  it's  in  their  interest  to  say  that  this  was  a  very  impor- 
tant element  of  going  to  school  and  so  you  really  can't  tell  from 
just  looking  at  those  survey  responses  how  important  that  was 
versus  other  kinds  of  aid  and  contribution  from  parents  and  work 
and  so  forth  in  making  a  decision  to  go  to  school  or  not. 

Mr,  SimDn.  But  it  does  seem  to  me  th;&t  some  kind  of  a  relatively 
sophisticated  questionnaire  could  be  deviled  where  you  could  get 
some  rough  approximations.  That  really  is  fairly  fundamental  to 
this  whole  question,  "Are  we*  in  fact,  increasing  opportunity?''  My 
assumption,  frankly— and  this  is  on  the  basis  of  simply  the  allegori- 
cal kind  of  thing™you  know,  I  talk  to  people  and  I  see  the  ones 
that  can't  go  and  those  who  can— is  that  we  would  be  tremendously^ 
increasing  opportunity  for  those  who  would  go  to  college.  ^ 

Mr.  Hanushek,  Sir,  1  think  you  are  absolutely  right  that  we 
could  do  better.  The  one  way  that  you  would  clearly  want  to  go  if 
you  wanted  to  do  this  better  would  be  to  look  at  some  students  who 
didn't  go  to  school  also  so  that  you  can  contrast  those  who  did  and 
didn't  go  and  try  to  figure  out  what  might  have  made  the  differ- 
ence in  that  decision. 

Mr.  Simon.  Is  something  like  that  within,  the  purview  of  CBO? 

Mr.  Pknnek.  I  think  it  would  probably  have  to  be  something  that 
we  would  have  to  contract  if  it  were  done.  We  are  not  capable^  of 
really  doing  surveys. 
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Mr,  Simon.  Mr.  Gunderson. 

Mr,  GuNDKKSON.  Thaiik  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
focus  for  just  a  bit,  if  I  can,  on  the  Peil  grant  provisions  of  H.R, 
5240,  ' 

You  estimate  that  the  number  of  recipients  would  increase,  obvi- 
ously, if  we  move  to  an  entitlement  program.  Have  you  been  able 
to  identify  the  categoiy  of  students  who  would  receive  increased  as- 
sistance? Are  we  talking  about  graduate  students?  Are  we  talking 
about  students  at  different  income  levels?  Has  there  been  any  anal- 
ysis of  who  would  benefit?  - 

Mr,  Penner.  In  large'  portion  we  are  talking  about  graduate  stu- 
dents who  would  be  newly  eligible  and  then,  of  course,  because  the 
;        lid  is  raised,  you  would  expand  the  range  of  the  income  distribu- 
tion that  you  were  serving, 

Mr,  GuNDKRsoN,  Would  it  be  possible  to  provide  us  with  a  break- 
down of  the  numbers  of  students,  the  percent  of  dollars,  the  per- 
cent of  students,  et  cetera,  as  a  result  of  the  projected  increases? 

Mr,  Penxer,  Ves. 
^  Mr.  GuNDEHSON,  Also,  I  feel  guilty  asking  for  some  of  these,  but 

would  be  helpful  to  the  committee — could  you  give  us  some  kind 
of  projection  of  the  long  term, 

Mr.  Penner-  Yes. 

Mr,  GuNDEKSON.  You  have  made  the  projectiona  for  1985  orl986. 
With  the  changing  population  of  students,  could  you  project  costs^S 
and  5  years  down  the  road  so  that  we  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
growth  of  this  program  would  or  would  not  be? 

Mr,  Penner.  We  can  do  that  based  on  our  baseline  which  goes 
thrdugh  1989. 

Mr,  Gunderson,  What  about  the  independent  student  definition 
that  is  included  in  H,R,  5240,  has  that  had,  any  impact  pn  your 
analysis? 

Ms.  McLaughlin,  It  has  a  very  small  impact.  It  reduces  costs 
very  slightly.  We  could  give  you  some,  more  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Gunderson.  It  reduces  costs  slightly  but   ^  * 

Ms,  McLaughlin,  It  reduces  the  number  of  students  slightly  and 
reduces  cc^ts  slightly, 

Mr,  Gunderson,  Can  you  describe  the  student  who  would  be  af- 
fected? * 

Ms.  McLaughun,  The  change  would  basically  put  an  age  cut  in 
for  students  who  are  independent.  So  if  a  student  falls  below  the 
age  which  is  defined  as  24  in  H,R.  5240— if  a  student  falls  below 
age  24,  and  was  now  considered  independent,  he  might  not  be  con?* 
sidered  as  an  independent  student  under  the  proposal. 

Mr,  Gunderson,  Have  you  dope  any  study  on  the  impact  of  the 
Pell  grant  proposal  on  independent  colleges?  Poes  this  affect  the 
em*ollment? 

Ms,  McLaughun,  When  we  loo^  at  the  Pell  Grant  Program  we 
look  at  how  students  now  going  to  different  types  of  schools  would 
be  affected.  We  are  unable  to  take  into  account  the  behavioral 
changes  that  Result  from  changes  in  the  program  causing  students 
%  to  choose  different  schools  than  they  might  otherwise  iiave  chosen, 
Mr,  Penner,  That's  exactly  analogous  to  the,  dealing  with  the 
chairman's  question,  about  how  many  really  did  change  their  mind 
for  a  go  or  a  no-go  decision ^  It^s  very  hard  to  say  how  many  actual- 
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ly  changed  their  mind  to  go  to  an  independent  college  or  a  public 
college. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  On  page  13  of  your  testimony,  you  indicate,  in 
regards  to  the  reduction  in  interest  rate  paid  on  GSL  loans,  that. 
Although  this  change  could  affect  loan  availability,  it  seems  un- 
likely." I  would  be  interested  in  your  methodology  for  coming  to 
that  conclusion  because  this  seem^  in  direct  contrast  to  what  most 
lenders  are  suggesting. 

^^r.  Pennek.  Well,  it  is  a  laj^ge  payment  that  we  make  to  them 
and  it  is  our  judgment  simply  that  adjusting  that  downward  by 
half  a  point — it  would  make  some  difference  obviously.  There  will 
always  be  a  few  who  decide  it  s  not  worth  it  anymore  but  it  is  our 
bes^  judgment  that  that  would  not  be  a  large  number  that  would 
drop  out. 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  J  don't  disagree  with  you,  but  I  would  be  inter-  v 
ested  in  any  kind  of  supportive  evidence  thaf  you  have  that,  frank- 
ly, we  could  use  to  counter  what  the  lenders  are  saying  on  the 
other  side  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Penner.  ok. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  This  may  be  a  general  question  and  it's  a  final  ' 
one  in  regard  to  the  achievement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  Is  it  at  all  possible  for  CBO  to  deterfnine  '*the  suc- 
cess of  the  intenf,''  in  terms  of  direct  correlation  between  money 
spent  and  students  attending  school,  both  m  a  positive  sense,  gen- 
erally, and  in  a  negative  sense,  whether  the  changes  th^^t  have  oc- 
curred through  reconciliation,  Gramm4/atta,  et  oetera,  have  denied 
access?  We  get  very  conflicting  evidence. 

Mr.  Pennkb.  Well,  the  reason  it  is  conflicting  is  for  all  of  the  rea* 
srfns  that  Illr.  Haiiushek  mentioned  in  answering  the  chairman 
before.  It  is  so  hard  to  get  a  handle  on  how  these  things  actually 
change  behavior. 

One  thing  you  can  say  for  sure  though  is  that  they  have  altered 
the  financial  burden  of  going  to  college.  That  is  to  say  that  I  think 
we  can  say  with  some  assurance  that  it  hasn't  all  resulted  in  just 
increased  prices  and  costs  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  educational 
institutions.  But,  to  answer  your  question,  any  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion, you  would  have  to  knpw  just  how  it  changed  behavior  and 
that's)  extremely  difficult;  ^^oth  conceptually  and  because  of  the 
lack  ftf  data,  to  get  a  handle  on  that. 

Mr-UrUNDEKSON.  Thank  you»  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Simon.  Do  you  have  any  further  questions,  Mr.  Penny? 

Mr.  Penny.  No  further  questions. 

Mr.  Simon.  We  would  like  to  submit  some  questions  to  you  also 
and  as  you  reflect  on  this— obviously,  we  are  going  to  be  moving 
ahead  fairly  rapidly  and  any  additional  data  or  information  you 
can  get  to  us,  we  would  greatly  appreciate. 

Thank  you  very, -very  much  for  your  testimony.  We  th^nk  the 
three  of  you  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  mor»  of  you. 

Mr.  Pennek.  YouVe  welcome,  Mr.  Chairman. 

[Whereupon,  at  10:40  a.m.,  on  April  11,  1984,  the  subcommittee 
was  adjourned,  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair.]  '  ^ 
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HEARINGS  ON  THE  REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE  ' 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  ACT 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  12,  1984 

!         House  OF  Repr£sextatives, 
Committee  on  Education  and  Laboe, 
Subcommittee  on  Postsecondaky  Education, 

■  Washington,  IX:. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  9:45  a.m.,  in  room. 
2257,  Raybufn  Hous^' Office  BuUding,  Hon.  WiUiam  F.  Goodling 
(member  of  the  subcommittee)' presiding.  * 

Mem^rs  present:  Kepresentative  Owens,  Gunderson,  Goodling, 
Packard  (ex  officio),  and  Roukema.  ^ 

Staff  present:  William  A.  Blakey,  staff  director;  and  John  Etean, 
Republican  assistant  counsel,  '  , 

Mr.  GooDUNO.  This  is  a  day  of  hearings  requested  by  the  minori- 
ty so  it'sfc  rather  appropriate  for  the  minority  to  be  in  the  Chair.  We 
are  very  happy  to  welcome  the  Under  Secretary  who  has  had  to 
come  up  for,  I  believe,  the  second  time  and  we  are  very  happv  to 
have  you  and  the  panel.  So  we  will  just  begin  with  your  testimony. 
[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Gary  L.  Jones  follows:] 

PRKp'ARia)  Statkmicnt  OK  Ds.  Gamy  L.  Jonks,  Undkr  ^crstakv,  U.S.  Departmknt 

OF  Education 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Committee:  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
discufiij  H.R.  5240;  entitled  the  ^'Higher  Eduoition  Amendments  of  1984.^^ 

^^^^  ^  preface  my  remarks  bv  indicating  today  as  in  my  tt^imony  on 
March  27,  1984,  before  this  subcommittee,  we^ave  mrently  submitted  to  Congrees 
proposed  amendment^}  addresidxig  needed  reforms  which  support  our  fiscal  year  1985 
budget.  We  are  continuing  to  study  the  need  for  long-term  legisiative  change  in 
these  piwrams  and  will  be  submitting  our  proposals  for  reauthorization  o?  the 
Higher  Education  Act  at  a  later  date.  ^ 

We  in  the  Administration  are  pleased  to  provide  this  subcommittee  oui*  initial  as-  ^ 
sessmeni^pf  H.K,  5240.  We  have  problems  with  this  bill  from  philosophical,  oper- 
ational, an>i  cotjt  standpoints.  Philosophically,  the  bill  would  guide  key 'higher  educa- 
tion prt^ms  in  opposite  directions  from  those  that  create  healthy,  vibrant' and  in- 
dependent institutions  and  individuals.  While  this  Administration  seeks  t^toraticn 
of  the  traditional  roles  of  the  family  and  the  student  in  financing  poetsecondary 
education,  H.R  6240  would  inapo^e  on  the  Federal  Government  an  even  laiger  share 
of  educational  costs  than  under  current  law--further  enxJing,  rather  than  support- 
ing, the  principle  of  studetit  self-help.  Furthermore,  while  this  Administration 
would -promote  mstitutionafijwlf-sufficiency,  H.R.  540  would  encourage  institutipnal 
dependency  on  the  Federal  Government— potentially  creating  a  class  of  permanent- 
ly dependent  institutions  of  higher  education.  . 

Operationally,  H.R.  5240  would  create  numerous  problems.  For  example,  in  place 
of  the  current  workable  formulas  for  distributing  campus-based  student  aid  funds  to 
institutions,  the  bill  would  distribute  these  funds  on  the  basis  of  institutiqfeal  shares 
of  Pell  Grant  and  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  dollars  received  in  the  previous  year. 
Apart  from  the  oolicy  issues  raised  by  such  a  change,  the  necessary  loan  data  are 
not  now  collect^  by  the  Departnient  or  anyone  else,  and  are  not  'rea<fily  avaiMWe 
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at  many  ini^titution^.  Also,  the  bill  appeaits  to  dismantle  the  current  relationships 
bt'tween  the  higher  education  connnunity  and  the  Ftxierai  student  nid  progi'ams  by 
mandating  a  new  statutoi*y  netxi  analysis  fonnuia  for  purpose  of  GSL  and  the 
qampUfcrbtiSiHi  student  aid  program:?,  and  by  mandating  a  ^'common  application 
form"  for  ihotyv  oj>t»rationaliy  very  differc?nt  programs.  MorfeH)ver,  the  bill  includes 
.si»Verai  objectionable  provisions  including  enactment  of  joint  resolutions  to  make 
aii  l)t^partmt»nt  regulations  efTeclive-  which  would  eliminpt^  traditional  and  needed 
executive  branch  flexibility  in  the  administration  of  higher  (.education  pro-ams. 

In  terms  of  cost^,  H.R.  5240  is  a  "budget  buster*'.  At  a  time  whqn  budget  deficits 
are  a* matter  of  national  concern,  we  c^stimate  this  bill  would  authorize  spending  of 
over  $12  billion  in  fiscal  year  198Ci  and  over  $14  billion  by  1990 — an  increase  of  some 
12S  penent  over  the  1984  higher  education  appropriation  levels.  Some  of  the 
more  costly  program  changes  propoB|kLn  this  bill  are*  in  our  judgment,  not  needed 
and  Kot  in  the  long-term  \i^t  InterWRf  higher  education. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier,  we  are  xoiitinuing  to  study  the  need  for  long-term  legisla- 
tive  change  in  all  Higher  Education  Act  programs.  However  I  am  focusing  my  conv 
meats  today  on  only  certaia  programs. 

iNs^rrrinioNAt  aid 

We  l>elieve  that  providing  'developmental  support  for  institutions  which  serve  sub- 
stantiiH  n£*edy  and  minority  sludent  [K)pulations  is  an  important  Federal  role.  The 
President  is  espt^cially  concerned  about  assuring  the  survival  and  vitality  of  histori- 
cally Black  collegia  and  universities  (HBCU  -an  institutional  segment  which  has 
served  and  sl>ould  continue  to  si^rve  a  unique  and  ini|X5rtant  function  in  American 
higher  iniucation.  These  are  goals  which  we  clearly  share  with  the  authors  of  ILR. 
5240.  Nevertheless,  I  must  point  out  significant  policy  differences  between  the  Title 

III  proposals  contiiined  in  this  bill  and  those  proposed  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. In  general,  I  believe  our  propt^ls  would  achieve  the  important  goals  sought  by 
H.R.  5240  while  at  the  same  time  clarifying  the  developmental  intentions  of  these 
programs  and  creating  nt^eded  mechanisnis  to  protect  against  perpetual  institution- 
al dependency  on  Ft>deral  funds. 

First,  foiiust  point  out  that  the  Part  A.  Strengthening  Institutions,  prc^ram  pro- 
posed in  this  biU  would  create  added  complexity  and  admin istrative  burdens  in  an 
already  overly  complex  and  confusing  program,  while  failing  to  effectively  target 
the*  program  on  temporary,  developmental  support  activities.  Although  institutional 
"st^U-sufficiency^'  is  a  stated  goal  in  H.R.  o240,  this  objective  is  not  defined  and  there 
are  no  incenlivt^s  for  institutions  to  achieve  this  goal.  Unlike  the  Department's  pro- 
posed in  this  area,  no  institutional  mat4:hing  funds  would  be  required  and  then 
wx)ulchbt^  no  ''graduation"  fix?rn  Federal  grant  support.  Although  a  seven  year  cut- 
off rple  is  proposed  in  H.R.  5240,  several  mandatory  waiver  categories  are  provided 
such  that  virtually  all  schools  could  continue  to  receive  grants  indefmitely.  Waiver 
applications  and  proct^ing  would  complicate  program  administration,  and  there 
would  be  no  assurt\i  movement  toward  institutional  self-sufficiency. 

The  propi)sed  Part  A,  Strengthening  histitutions,  program  woi^Id  complicate  pro- 
gram adndnistration  by  changing  one  of  the  current  basic  eligibility  criteria  from 
"high  average  Pell  Grant  amounts"  to  ''high  avenige  amounts  of  need  based  Title 

IV  assistance"  apparently  including  both  GSL  and  cafnpus-based  Federal  aid.  This 
wt)ulcl  likely  broaden  institutional  eligibility  to  include  some  high-cost  institutions 
which  may  not  Ih»  really  in  nt?ed  of  developmental  ^issistance.  Aim,  inasmuch  as 
OSi.  and  campujv-biis^d  aid  data  are  not  readily  nvaiiable,  this  change  would  require 
costly  and  burdensorne  new  data  collection. 

The  projH)Sod  Part  B,  Strengthening  Historically  and  Traditionally  Black  (Colleges 
and  Universities,  program  would  also  add  administrative  complexity  while  failing  to 
clearly  target  program  eligibihty.  The  bill  would  establish  no^  "tieed"  or  "develop- 
menUil''  eligibility  rei^uirements.  Thus,  it  would  be  pt^ible  for  some  well-estab- 
lisht\i  and  welinMidnweti  schools  to  qualify.  The  only  basic  eligibility  rule  v^ould  be 
the  retiuirCMn^nt;,  of  at  legist  50  percent  Black  enroUment.  This  rule  would  exclude 
some  "historically"  Black  institutions  currtMitly  benefiting  frorn  the  HBCU  s^^t-aside 
under  the  Department's  definition.  The  propose<l  complicattnl,  institutional  alkx'a 

tion  formula  b<is*\i  on  nunibt?r  of  Pell  Grant  .rtH:ipients,  number  of  institutional 

graduates,  "and  numbiM*  of  graduates  pursuing  certaiia  graduate  progranis  -would-be 
difficult  to  adminisU^r  and  allocations  would  not  bt»  clearly  related  to  institutional 
netxi  for  .'?uch  funds.  It  is  not  clear,  for  example,  how  graduates  would  be  tracked 
each  year 

We  have  even  more  ;^*rious  conct«rns  about  the  possibility  that  long-term  depend- 
ency could  bv  encouragi*d  by  the  proposed  new  l^art  B  program.  Under  this  new  pro- 
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gram,  there  would  be  no  matching  and  no  iiibtitutional  '^graduation''  requirements. 
Tiiere  would  not  even  be  a  waivable  seven  year  cut-ofT  such  as  that  proposed  under 
Part  A.  Fundjs  provided  under  this  new  progranr could  bejisiici'^  meet  a  virtually 
uniiniited  scope  of  institutional  expenses- "includingjjil<*go^  operational  as  well  as 
developmental  cpsts.  The  proposed  autiiorized  spiflfding  levels  for  this  new  pro- 
gram--'$150  million  in  1986,  climbing  to  $200  million  in  1990— would  be  several* 
times  greater  than4he  Title  III  funds  which  these  schools  have  applied  for  and  been 
able  to  utilize  in  recent  years.  This  suggests  that  Federal  funds  would  probably  dis- 
place other  available  resources  now  meeting  basic  institiitjonal  operating  expenses. 
We  believe  that  such  a  large  and  open-ended,  although  well-intentioned,  program 
would  probably  encourage  long  term  institutional  dependency  on  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury. ' 

Unlike  the  Administration's  proposal  for  a  $45.7  million  IIBCU  *'set-aside"  which 
would  encompiiss  all  of  the  Title  III  prc^rams  and  which  would  contain  matching 
and  "graduation"  rules,  this  bill  would  establish  a  separate,  additional  program  for 
Hlack  colleges— a  program  whc^  terms  would  be  more  open-ended  than  the  other 
Title  III  programs,  and  from  which  other  categories  of  schools  would  be  excluded.  1 
believe  the  H.R.  5240  appri^ch  to  aiding  historically  Black  colleges  raises  greater 
equity  concerns  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  schools  not  included  in  this  racial- 
ly-biistxl  ciitegory.  H  would  certainly  entail  greater  risk  of  creating  a  class  of  institu- 
tions |>erpt»tually  dependent  on  Federal  appropriations  for  institutional  support. 

C  HKXX  GRANTS 

1  have  a  numU^r  of  serious  concerns  regarding  liR.  5240  s  treatment  of  our  major 
netxi-based  Federal  grant  pr(^ram.  whose  statut^jjy  structure  is  key  to  assuring 
equal  opportunity  in  pcistsecondary  txiucation. 

In  the  first  place,  this  bill  not  only  ignores  the  Administration  s  modesV  proposal 
for  making  Pell  Grants  contingent  on  a^ninimum  "selfhelp"  expectation,  it  would 
actually  move  the  program  in  the  opposite  direction.  By  allowing  the  Grant  to 
meet  an  unnecess^irily  bij^h  percentage  of  postiiecondary  ctxsti?,  espeirially  at  low-cost 
institutions,  even  les^s  self-help  would  be  asked  of  students  than  at  present.  The 
number  of  students  able  to  finance  their  educatiol^  solely  with  Federal  grants?  and 
the  exptH'teti  family  contribution  would  clearly  increase  ancl  much  of  the  increase  in 
funds  would  go  to  students  currently  financing  their  cmU  in  other  ways. 

We  object  to  the  proposal  kvk  into  law  the  current  Pell  Grant  family  contribu- 
tion S4*hedule.  This  would  eliminate  an  important  area  of  Secretarial  flexibility. 
Mortiover,  it  would  pel^^tuate  family  income  assessment  rates  which  border  on  gen- 
erosity to  middle-income  families  and  may  contribute  to  an  erosion  of  the  tradition- 
al family  responsibility  for  met>t^%  jx^tSCscondary  costs. 

We  strongly  object  to  the  provif5ion  which  would  lock  into  the'  law  automatic  in- 
creases in  the  Pell  Grant  maximum  award.  Such  indexing,  would  limit  future  con- 
gressional as  well  as  Executive  Branch  policy  choices,  and  it  would  stimulate  post- 
secondary  cost  inflation. 

The  pro})osed  approiich  to  Pell  Grant  living  expenst?  allowances -$2,000  for  on- 
campus  residents,  $1,(>00  fpr  st«dents  living  off  campus  and  $1,200  for  students 
living  with  parents,  each  not  subject  lo  the  bill's  75  percent  limit^ition  on  institu- 
tional co$t  coverage  -would  be  a  new  and,  1  bt^lieve,  dubious  i^pproach  to  the  distri-^ 
bution  of  Federal  aid.  Federal  support  should  U»  targeted  primarily  t4>ward  direct*" 
iHiucational  CQsts.  Instoid,  under  H.R.  5240  pi-sonal  living,  expanses,  expensi>s  which 
would  have  bi»  met  whether  or  not  the  individual  is  attending  cx>Ilege,  would  be 
weighed  more  heavily  than  tuition  and  other  direi't  educational  costs  in  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  P^il  award. 

The  proix>sal  broadenmg  Pell  Grant  eligibility  to  include  one  year  of  graduate 
study  sterns  inappropriate.  The  Pell  Grant  pmgram  was  designed  to  remove  Hnan- 
cial  barriers  to  access  to  undergi'aduate  pcs^tsecondary  educatijjin  by  rocognizijxg  dif- 
fering family  fumncial  circumstance**?.  Students  who  have  rtx^^ivc»d  their  bachelors 
degrtH*  have  achievt>d  an  important  measure  of  pi^tsecondary  access  and  need-based 
Ftnieral  grant  aid  is  not  as  critical  to  continueti  educational  putsuit^.  The  federally- 
support^Hl  s*»lf-help  programs  (GSL,  Work-Study,  and  Direct  lx)a^s)  are  the  more  ap- 
propriati^  means  of  taxpayer  support  for  general  graduate?  exiucation--the  benefits  of 
which  accrue  more  di rcKi'tly  to  the  individual  than  to  society  at  lafge. 

Fim.dly.  and  especially  in  view  of  the  proposed  program  expiiiisions  and  indexing 
of  benefit  levels  discuss^^  above,  we  strenuously  object  to  the  proposal  to  make  Pell 
Grant  cost.s  into  "entitlements"  based  only  on  sfudent  demand  and  not  controllable 
via  the  yearly  appropriations  process.  The  creation  of  a  hugely  expensive  and  poorly 
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target^  new  entitlement  prc^am,  committing  the  Federal  budget  into  the  future, 
would  only  exacerbate  our  Federal  deficit  problem. 

In  that  regard,  the  historical  record  of  Federal  entitlement  pn^ams  bears  consid- 
eration. The  record  shows,  first,  that  these  prc^ams  have  expanded  rapidly.  Fat  ex- 
ample: 

Ail  non-health  Federal  entitlement 'prc^ams  represented  5.4  percent  of  the 
Gro«fi  National  Product  in  1965.  By  1983,  the  figure  was  10.1  percent  of  GNR 

Between  1980  ^nd  1983,  Social  Security  benefits  expanded  42  percent;  Mili- 
tary retiretnent  went  up  57  percent;  sAgriculturat  Price  Supports  rose  596  per- 
cent! '  . 
More, importantly,  the  record  al^o  shows  that  entitlement  co^ts  have  increased  far 
more  than  initially  anticipated.  For  example: 

In  1966,  when  medicare  begun,  it  was  estimated  that  costs  for  supplementary 
medical  insurance  would  increase  2.3  percent  annually.  They  have  actually  in- 
creased 10.2  percent  annually.  - 

In  1970,  it  was  estimated  that  the  combined  employee  and  Government  Civil 
Service  Retirement  fund  contribution  of  14  percent  of  payroll  would  cover  the 
cost  of  retiree  benefits.  Today  the  cost  is  29  percent  of  payroll— yet  Federal  em- 
ploybee  are  still  paying  just  7  percent.  •  *^ 

WOBK-STUDV  ASX>  BLOCK  GKANIHS 

H-R.  5240  would  retain  the  current  Work-Study  program  Jai>?ely  as  under  current 
law;  however,  it  would  fail  to  broaden  the  program  in  important  ways  as  we  have 
proposed.  More  import^tly,  it  would  replace  the  current  Supplemental  Grants 
State  Student  Incentive  Grant  and  Direct  Loan  programs  with  a  nfew  "Institutional 
Block  Grant"  from  which  schools  could  fiyid  ne^-based  grants,  loans,  and  (to  a 
more  limited  oj^tent)  work-study  employment.  Ail  State, ^location  formulas  would 
be  eliminated,  ^d  the  current  need-based  procedure  for  allocating  campus-based 
funds  within  States  would  be  replaced  by  a  statutory  formula  based  on  GSL  and 
Pell  Grant  awards.  ^  , 

Whilgjt  have  been^  advocate  of  reducing  institutional  administrative  burden 
and  enhancing  institutional  flexibility  in  meetiiig  individual  student  needs  at  all 
levels  of  the  «lucatiunal  enterprise,  I  believe  the  proposed  institutional  block  grant 
needs  close  examination  and  evaluation.  Such  a  ip^or  program  change  could  be  an 
unwarranted,  destahilizing  element.  ^ 

In  particular,  I  am  concerned  about  the  institutional  consequences  ajod  the  gener- 
al policy  ramifications  of  the  proposed  institutional  iUtocation  system.  The  current 
need-based  "fair  share''  method  of  within  S£ate  allocations  for  these  prc^ams, 
which  was  developed  by  the  financial  aid  community  over  many  years,  woujd  be 
abandoned  under  this  bill.  Schools  would  receive  block  grants  and  Work-Study  allo- 
cations based  on  past  Pell  Grant  and  GSL  dis^tributions  r^ardless  of  their  current 
need  for  the  campus-based  funds.  This  could  lead  to  unpredictable  discrep^mck^  bo- 
tween  available  aid  and  actual  need.  GSL  volume  is  especially  volatile,  and  is  sub- 
ject to  changing  national  economic  and  State/local  lending  conditions.  Under  the 
*  proposed  system,  small  prc^ammatic  changes  in  the  Pell  and  GSL  pn^rams  could 
have  unexpected  allocation  consequence  for  the  other  prc^a||b<  Moreover,  depend- 
ing on  appropriation  levels,  this  system  could  result  in  los^oet  schools  receiving 
Federal  funds  in  excess  of  their  students'  need  for  these  funds.  For  example,  needy 
students  attending  a  school  costing  $5,500  could  ^ave  their  costs  "entirely  met  by 
Fell  and  GSL,  yet  the  school  would  receive  substantial  Work-Study  and  Block  Grant 
funds. 

At  appropriation  levels  which  exceed  the  prop<^ed  1985  hold-harmless  l^jvels, 
elimination  of  all  State  allotment  formulas  would  increfjse  incentives  for  poetsecond- 
ary  price  infiation,  and'retiuH  in  institutional  and  regional  dislocations  in  available 
aid  due"  to  the  effects  of  the  new  institutional  allocation  formulas^  We  are  unable  to 
niodel  the  institutional  and  regional  effects  of  the  new  formula  at  this  time — lai^ely 
due  to  the  unavailability  of  data  on  GSL  amounts  at  individual  institutions— and  we 
tlius  urgej^aution  in  proceeding  with  this  proposal. 

On  the  operational  level,  the  proposed  formula  would  impose  new''  data  collection 
cc^ts  and  administrative  burdens  in  order  to  overcome  this  current  lack  of  GSL 
data>  as  well  as  to  ensure  sufficiently  timely  Pell  data  by  institution. 

The  GSL  basis  of  the  proposed  formulas  could  act  as  an  incefitive  for  schools  to 
require  students  to  Jibtain  GSLs^whether  or  not  they  wished  to  assume  this  debt- 
leading  to  increi;sed  GSL  volume  and  costs  as  well  as  unneces^v  student  debt 
burden.  Also',  schools  with  close  ties  to  GSL  lenders  would  have  an  advantage,  while 
others  like  proprietary  schools  would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  _   
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rl^i^J^  n^.'^  ^^^^  '^''"^'^  ^""^  ^  utilize  ill]  oflheir  block  grant 

funds  as  student  grants.  Institutional  competition  for  enrolment  would-lead  ilthis 
direction,  Moreover  there  would  be  no  limit«  on  the  size  of  iudiv^duS  sSdenI 
K?.^fhtf "'^.^'r'^  ^ant  allocation..  The  current  pnSJ?eX  ihS. 
to  target  high  grant  awards  toward  the  more  academically  Ulented  students  with 
any  need  could  be  substantially  increased  under  such  a  pr^ram.  """^'"^ 
_  1  believe  the  Administration's  current  legislative  proposals  for  Work-Study  and 
£  t^i  r^''''^"^;^  pr^rams  would  achieve  much  of  the  local  flexibility.^ught 
aLml^oiS^.nc'S'  ^  ""^^"^'^  ^^"'"^"^  potentially  disruptive  p^r- 
Our  proposed  reforms  in  the  campus-based  programs'  funding  system  would  great- 
ly  simplify  the  current  State  allotment  formulas-basing  thenf  entirely  on  fulHi'mc 
^Ti^T  f  f  ^™f"^-  We  would,  in  addition,  retain  thl.currenrS&rL^eth^  of  ■ 
,SSiy^^^^  institutional  need  for  the  program  funds 

I  A^*^  Committee  to  take  a  closfc"  look  at  this  Department's  proposals  for  ex- 
panding the  scope  and  flexibility  of  the  Work-Study  pr^am.  WeidvS  inJl^S- 
mg  to  50  percent  the  transferability  of  institutional  allocations  between  Work-Study 
md  fcupplemental  Grants.  H.R.  5240  would  leave  this  transferability  at  10  4rcent 
fot^^W-T- to  $100,000  the  amou;,t  which  insiitutiS  can 
of  W^r;.^^,  1  r"'^"^f  and  Development  Centen*,  and  broadening  the  use 

of  Work-btudy  funds  to  include  support  for  dooperative  Education  prograiii  as  w^ 
as  tor  adult  literacy  training  programs.  ^ 

GUARANTKKD  STUUENT  LOANS 

f '^'^O^structures  the  GSL  statute  in  a  much  more  readable  manner,  and  I  con- 
•  ^  J    authors  for  this  accomplishment.  I'm  also  pleased  to  see  that  H  R 
.-.240  includes  several  of  the  proposals  advanced  by  the  Department  of  Education 

'vi  to  improve  collections  and  reduce  subsidy  and  default  costs 

dvuie^hefollow^^^      proposals  which  have  been" incorporated  into  H.R.  5240  ip- 

Exteiision  of  need  analysis  to  all  regular  GSL  applicants-       -      *  , 
Return  of  guarantee  agency  reserve  fund  advances; 
Required  guarantee  agency  reporting  of  defaulters  to  credit  bureaus; 
ttequired  disbursement  of  GSL  loan  checks  through,  and  co-payable  to  tlie 
poetsecondary  institution;  V  >  <^^^ 

•  fault  Ht£uJ!i"'^  uJiifonn  application  of  statutes  of  limitation  for  purposes  of  de- 

Rt>quired  regular  financial  and  compliance  audits  of  guarantee  agencies;  and 
TJT  rfi  1  for  a  rolling  _  10  year  repayment  period  for  purposes  of  multiple 
VhVb  loans  to  parents.  This  cliange  would  reduce  administrative  problems  and 
improve  lender  and  secondary  market  interest  in  supporting  this  low  Federal 
cist  component  of  the  GSL  program.  e  cm 

I  certainly  wisfl  to  thank  the  Chairman,  and  Congressman  Erlenbom  in  paiticu- 
lar,  tor  taking  a  el;»e  look  at  our  student  loan  collection  improvement  proposals-  We 
will  be  shortly  submitting  a  few  additional  amendments  which  I  think  you  will  find 
have  merit.  ^ 

.As  you  know,  we  have  proposed  a  considerably  broader  set  of  changes  to  the  guar- 
antee agency  financmg  s.tructure  than  have  been  included  in  H.R.  5240.  In  ad'dition 
to  recalling  outstanding  federal  advances  to  guarantee  agency  reserve  funds,  we 
havp  proposed  restoration  of  flat  80  percent  B^ederal  reinsurance  and  elimination  of 
the  I-ederal  administrative  cost  allowances  which  are  based  on  new  loan  volume 
VVe  . believe  mwt  agencies  would  have  no  trouble  operating  on  this  basis  in  the  near 
term,  and  as  the  80  percent  reinsurance  is  phased  in  ^taUm  should  be  ready  ,  to  pick 
up  a  smgll  part  of  GSL  program  costs.  We  believe  only  with  the  reintroduction  of 
i-ederal-State  cost  sharing  in  this  program  will  there  be  maximum  incentive  for  the 
local  guarantee  agencies  to  help  hold  down  default  and  administrative  costs— costs 
which  are  otherwise  fully  phased  on  to  the  Federal  taxpayer  - 

I  Would  like  to  commend  the  authors  of  the  bill  for  looking  at  sevferal  creative 
ways,  ol  reducing  long-term  GSL  subsidy  costs:  a  one  half  percent  reduction  in  the 
guaranteed  level  of  lender  yield,  establishment  of  the  borrower's  Interest  rate  at  a 
rate  higher  than  the  current  8  percent  ;evel  (four  percent  below  the  annual  91-dav 
Aff*^^  ^  average)  should  interest  rates  again  turn  up,  and  elimuiatjon  gf 

the  special  alhjwance  together  with  market  determined  borrower  intermit  rates  fm- 
rLUb  loans. 
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On  the  otHer  hand»  I  must  expr<^  tl^e  AdminJstr^^tion's  oppositipn  to  the  proposal 
to  eliminalie/the  5  percent  GSL»  ari^ifiation  fee.  This  is  a  very  nidSest  off-set  against 
high  Federal  interest  subsidy  costs  Doth  durizig  the  in^'hool  period  and  over  the  life 
of  each  loan.  Elimination  of  this  modest  arid  easily  bearable  fee  would  increase  ¥ed- 
eral  interest  subsidy  costs  by  approximately  $340  million  in  FY  19S&  and  more  in 
the  future.  .    .  , 

We  also  object  to  the  proposal  to^eliminate  independent  and  graduate  student*  as 
eligible  borrowers  under  the  low-cost  PLUS  ^fcram.  This  change  would,  of  course, 
add  io  the  likely  Feder^K^o^t  consequenc^HL  increasing  graduate  student  loair 
limits.  \ 

As  I  indicated  at  <he  beginning  of  my  statement,  we  are  still  studying  many  of  the 
issues  addressed  by  this  bill  and  will  have  more  to  say  in  the  future. 

In  summary,  we  believe  this  bill  is  significantly  flawed,  unnecessarily  costly  and 
untimely.  We  recommend  that  consideration  of  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  be  rescheduled  until  next  year  so  that  this  Administration  and  the  Con- 
gress can  work  tc^ether  to  produce  a  more  acceptable  bill. 

Thank  vou  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  that  mem- 
bers may  liave  on  this  subject 


STATEMENT  OF  DR.  GARY  L.  JONES,  UNDER  SECRETARY,  ACCOM- 
•  PANIED  BY  DR.  EDWARD  ELMENDORF,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

FOR  POSTSECONDARY  EDUCATION;  AND  BILL  DINGELDEIN. 

DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  BUDGET  SERVICE,  OFFICE  OF 

PLANNING,  BIJDGET  AND  EVALUATION,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 

EDUCATION    ^  ^ 

INTRODUCTION  OF  ASSOCIATES 

^Dr.  Jones.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  be,  here  and  I  appreciate  the  fact  you  ure  in  the 
chair  today.  We  ha^s^  had  many  conversations  in  the  years  past 
and  they  have  always  been  very  friendly  and  useful 

I  have  with  me  Dr.  Ed  Elmendorf  who  is  knoWn  to  most  every-' 
one  here  as  our  Assistant  Secretary  for  Postsecondary  Education 
and  Bill  Dingeldein,  who  is  the  Eteputy  Director  of  the  Budget  Serv- 
ice, Officp  of  Planning,  Budget  and  Evaluation. 

I  do  have  a  prepared  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  will 
submit  for  the  record.  However,  I  have  a  few  comiiients  I  would 
like  to  make  here  today  before  we  avail  ourselves  to  the  questions 
from  the  committee. 

TIMING  OP  REAUTHORIZATION 

I  do  wish  to  preface  the  remarks"  fay  reaffirming  what  yiheii- 
tioned  when  we  appeared  on  March  27,  that  the  admini^ration 
does  not  really  believe  this  is  the  appropriate  time  to  pass  legisla- 
tion reauthorizing  the  Higher  Education  Act.  We  do  believe  it  is  an 
essential  ingredient  of  the  Federal  role  for  higher  education  and,  in 
due  time,  we  will  be  submitting  our  own  reauthorization  proposal, 

OVERVIEW  OF  ADMlNISlTiATION'S  VIEWS  ON  H.R.  5240 

Second,  the  bill  we  have  been  asked  to  testify  on  today  is^p  very 
complex  bill  and  is  voluminous.  We  would  ask  that  many  of  our. 
comments  be  taken  as  preliminary  assessments  because  we  would 
like  additional  time  to  look  at  some  of  the  major  ramifications  of 
the  Ml  , 

We  do  believe  H.R.  5240  serves  a  very  useful  purpose  because  it 
does  demonstrate  the  complexity  of  the  current  law  and  also  the 
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heed  to  assess  priorities  by  the  Federal  Government  as  to  the  types 
-of  programs  that  should  be  implemented  at  the  Federal  level  and 
the  level  of  appropriate  funding  for  those  particular  programs. 

While  we  find  elements  of  the  bill  to  our  satisfaction,  Mr.  Chair- 
man— and  I  have  outlined  some  of  those  in  the  text  that  I  have 
submitted  for  the  record— there  are  problem  areas  we' find.  They\ 
can  be  broken  down,  from"  my  w^y  of  thinking,  into  three  different 
areas.  One  would  be  philosophical;  the  second  would  be  operational 
and  the  third  would  be  budgetary  or  cost. 

We  are  strong  advocates  of  assuring  that  students  who  wish  to  go 
to  postsecondary  institutions  have  that  opiX}rtunity;  We  telieve 
that,  since  we  have  been  in  office,  students  who  cho<^  to  ^roil  in 
colleges  or  universities  have  been  able  to  do  so  witli  the  assistance 
of  the  federal  government, 

•    PELL  GRANTS 

'At  this  time,  however,  we  are  somewhat  perplexed  as  to  how  we 
would  and  why  we  would  ne^^uch  a  huge  increase  in  gift  assist- 
ance dollars.  The  current  PeirGrant  Program  is  landed  at  $2.8  bil^ 
lion.  Under  the  proposed  bill,  the  estimate  we  hijve  is  around  $5*5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1986.  CBO,  as  you  know,  has  testified  it  would 
be  closer  to  $6.1  billion  in  the  first  year  which,  I  note,  is  the  De- 
partment's appropriation  expectation  for  the  bill  in  fiscal  year 
1990.  But  CBO  has  gotten  us4here  already  in  the  very  first  year. 

We  are  also  perplexed  that  there  is  no  self-heip  requirement  in 
the  bill.  Contrary  to  the  perceived  notion  of  many  people  in  this 
town  towards  our  advocacy  for  self-help  for  the  past  two  years,  we 
have  found  this  notion  within  our  legislative  proposals  to  be  receiv- 
ing considerable  credibility  in  the  education  community- and  with 
the  lay  -citizens  across  the  country.  We  also  believe  it  is  one  way 
that  we  can  encourage  some  sense  of  cost  sensitivity  within  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  with  the  students' desiring  higher  education. 

TlTI*-tfl~INSTITUTIONAL  AID  PROGRAMS 

■  ■  '  y 

The  other  philosopl^ical  area  I  wish  to  emphasize  is^the  bill's  ap- 
proach to  title  III.  We  strongly  endorse  the  move  by  Congress  last 
year  in  passing  an  amendment  to*the  title  III  authorization  which 
would  provide  endowment  funding  for  'these  developing  institu- 
tions. We  believe  that  is  the  most  appropriate  way  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  fiscal  stability  to  these  developing  institu- 
tions. 

On  first  examination  of  this  bill,  w^e  believe  its  treatment  of  titler 
III  would  be  breeding  nothing  more^than  a  greater  Federal  depend- 
ency by  these  institutions \and  I  don't  think  that  is  healthy  for  the 
institutions  in  the  long  run-  What  we  find  is  that  w^e  are  simply 
going  to  be  providing  more  dollars  to  encourage  these  not-vex^-fis-^ 
cally-stable  institutions  to  sp^nd  on  programs  that  will  either  have  . 
to  be  picked  up  by  those  institution  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Feder- 
al dollar  support  or  simply  dropped. 
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O^EBATIONAL  PROBLEMS  : 

.  Operationally,  some  of  oUr  problems  are  somewhat  ironie.*>Ye'  , 
have  heard  many  Members  of  Congress  who  have  not  been  shy  m 
disavowing  the  inherent  sensibilities  of  the  ad.ministration  s  policy 
initiatives  for  the  last  2  years.  We  have  heard  many  Members  ot 
Congress  what  the  student  financial  aid  community  really 
needs  in  tKis  country  right  now  is  stability.  And  yet,  what  we  imd 
in  this  bill  is  probably  a  greater  disruption  and  reconfiguration  ot 
the  student  financial  aid  programs  tha*i  h^s  been  proposed  under 
the  administration's  proposals. 

,    CAMPUS-BASED  BLOCK  GRANT 

By  example,  this  bill  advocates  three-fifths  of  the  student  fman-  ■ 
cial  aid  programs  be  put  into  a^block  grant— an  id6a  that  w^  con- 
sidered by  the  administration  over  2  years  ago  and,  as  I  mentioned 
on  March  27,  the  Congress  decided  was  not  an  appropriate  ai^  . 
proach.  The  allocation  formula  for  the  block  grant  would  be  based 
upon  institutional  shares  of  the  Pell  grant  and  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  dollars  that  are  received  in  previous  years  by  these  insti- 
tutions. That  data  is  not  ndw  collected  by  us  at  the  Federal  level,  , 
or  by  anyone  else  at  the  Federal  level,  and  we  are  not  sure  who 
mightmostappropriately  do  that,  if  anyone.      ^  * 

Also  under  the  TJlock  Grant.  Program  it  calls  for^a  dismantehng 
of  the  current  allocation  formulas  for  campus-based  progrmns— al- 
location formulas  that  have  been  primarily  developed -by  the  com- 
munity, over  the  past  several  years  where  they  have  been  estimat- 
ing student  needs  at  individual  schools. 

REGULATORY  PLEXIBILTTY  * 

Other  operational  sensitivities  that  we  have  include  the  need 
analysis  for  the  campus-based  and  GSL  programs  under  the  bill 
which  call  for  statutory  need  analysis  as  opposed  to  ^^^at  f  mild^^ 
done  through  the  regulatory  mechanism.  This  would  largely  limit 
the  flexibility  of  institutions  and  impose,  systems  and  processes  "bv 
the  Federal  Government,  on  all  institutions  m  place  ot  ones  devel- 
oped by  the  community  in  conjunction  with  the  executive  and  legis- 
lative branches  of  Government.  *  -i^A^flnMt 

The  bill  advocates  locking  into  law  the  current  famia»utribu- 
tion  schedule  as  it  relates  to  the  Pell  Program.  A|ain,rW:believe 
this  eliminates  flexibility  to  adjust  to  factors  aftectmg  the  _4ost 
changes  at  the 'institutional  level  as.  well  as  the  home  wuyiout 
going  through,  at  times,  a  preponderous  statutory  approach. 

CAMPUS-BASED  ALLOCATION  FORMULAS  ' 

Finally,  under  -the  College  Work-Study  Program,  as  it  relates  to 
operational  difficulties,  the  State  allocation  formulas  would  be 
eliniinated  and  funds  would  be  distributed  -to  each  institution  has^ 
upon  the  GSL  and  Pell  grant  awards— regardless  of  need— as  is  ad- 
vocated  for  the  blocK  grant  as  well.  ^       .     .         _  - 

We  are  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  use  of  the  GSL  m  the  tor-  , 
mula  could  act  an  an  incentive  for  schools  to  require  students  to  | 
obtain  GSL's  -and  this  would  lead  the  students  to  a  greater  debt 
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burden,  which  is  a  matter  that  we  have  had  great  concepi  about  in  \ 
the  admiiU3tration  for  the  past  year  or  so.  ^ 

OVERALL  COST  IMPUCATIONS 

Where  sensitivity  as  it  relates  to  cc^t  is.  concerned,  we  see  the 
bill  costing  $12  billion  in  fiscal  year  19S6,  and  $14  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1990,  a  128-percent  increase  over  the  appropriation  level  in 
•fiscal  ye'ar  1984.  By  exam;^e,  we  see  a  310-percent  increase  in  the- 
title  ni  funding;  we 'see  a  99-percent  iuccease  in  funding  for  the 
programs  i»  the  bilVunder  title  IV.  .    -  - 

4  '       •  ■  ■ 

EXPANSION  OF  KNTITLEMKNT  PKOGRASIS 

I  must  draw  reference  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  Pell  Grant  En- 
titlement Program  advocated  under  the  bill  The  historicarrecord 
of  Federal  entitlement  programs,  I  think,  bears  consideration 
before  the  Congress  would  act  on  such  a  proposal  The  record 
shows,  first,  that  tl^se  programs  have  expanded  rapidly-  For  exam- 

-  pie,  all  nonhealth  Federal  entitlement  programs  represented  5.4 
percent  of  the  GNP  in.  1965.  By  1983,  the  figure  was  10-1  percent  of 
GNR  Between  1980  and  1983,  Social  Security  benefits  expanded  42 
percent  and  in-  thc^  same  3  years  military  retirement  went  up  57 
percent. 

The  record  also  shows  not  only  that  they  have  expanded  rapidly 
but  the  expansion  has  been  far  greater  than  initially  anticipated.  . 
In  1966,  for  example,  when  medicare  began,  it  ^was  estimated  that  > 
-costs  for  supplementary  medical  insurance  would  increase  2.3  per- 
cent annually.  Instead^  it  has  increased  10:2  percent  annually.  In 
1970,  it  was  estimated  the  combined  employed  and  Government  s 
civil  service  retirement  fund  contribution  of  14  percent  of  payroll 
would  coveiC  the  cost  of  retiree  benefits.  Today  the  cc^t  is  29  per- 
cent of  payroll  and  yet  Federal  employees  are  still  paying  just  7  ^ 
percent. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  providing  the  funds  necessary  for  students  ^ 
to  receive  access  to  colleges  and  universities  or  proprietary  institu- 
tions. We  do  deviate  from  this  bill  in  many  areas,  principally  those 
that  I  havq  identified. 

We  are  ready  for  your  questions,  Mr.  Chairman.  , 

Mn  GooDUNG.  Thank  youi  Mr.  Secretary , 

Whenever  I  see  legislation  of  this  nature"!  always  stop  and  ask 
myself,  'How  did  the  Gooaling  kids  ever  make  it— six  reared 

during  the  Depression,  five  of  which  got  through  college,  four  of   

which  first  went  into  the  service  and  then  combined  that  with 
working  at  school?"  Even  as  a  guidance  counselor,  T  found  parents 
no  longer  looking  as  to  how  they  and  thdir  phildren' together  might 

-  do  something  about  seeing  that  Ihey  have  an  education  but  instead, 
**What  dS  it  you  have  to  offer?''  I  think  we  are  jnissir^  something 
somewhere.  '  ' 

'  '  Mr,  Packard. 

NEED  FOR  EXPANSION  OF  GEANT  Am 

Mr.  Packard.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.; 
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I  appreciate  youl-  testimony  and  the  opportunity  of  hearing  from 
the  Department  of  Education.  Based  upon  your  study  of  the  bill 
and  the  work  that  is  conducted  in  generating  the  administration's 
fiseaj  year  1985  higher  education  proposals,  do  you  believe. that  the 
significant  e^cpansion  of  grant  aid»called  for  in  the  bill  is  needed  to 
improve  access  to  the  low-income  students  in  postsecondary  educa- 
tion? 

Dr.  Jokes.  Compared  to  our  bill,  Mr.  Packard,  no.  Under  the 
fiscal  year  1985  legislative  package  we  have  submitted  to  Congress 
needy  students  attending  all  institutions  will  already  receive  more' 
Pell  grant  money  under  the  $2.8  billion  appropriation  request. 
Second,  under  our  proposals  students  attending  all  institutions  of  a 
high  cost  nature,  being  $7,000  or  $8,000  or  more,  would  receive 
more  Pell  grant  dollars  as- well. , 

So  we  bi^lieve  that  under/the  current  legislative  submission  by  ^ 
the  administration  tlie  needs  of  the  needy  students  will  be  better 
taken  care  of  under  the  current  appropriation  level,  providing  we^ 
-   "  :  -get  the  legislative  amendments  that  are  necessary.  •  - 

Mr.  Packard.  Chairman  Simon  has  said  that  under  this  bill 
.  %    there  will  be  students  who  will  b^  able  to  go  to  college  who  other- 
wise wouldn't.  Do  you  disagree  with  him? 

Dr.  Jones.  I  would  disagree  with  that.  They  may  not  be  abl?  to 
go  to  the  college  of  their  choice  under  our  proposal.  We  have,  how- 
-  ever,  not  contended  that  the  Federal  role  would  really  require  that 
you  not  only  assure  access  but  that\you^ould  also  assure  ch#ce  of 
institution.  Institutions  have  an  obligation  to  play  here,- too,  Mr. 
Packard,  and  if  a  $10,000  or  $12,000  institution  wants  students^  to 
come  there,  they  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure  they  can  attract 
them  through  funds  of  their  own. 

'       '  PELL  GRANTS  AS  ENTITLEMENTS  ^ 

Mr.  Packard.  Another  point  that  has  hem  made  is  that  in  the 
bill,  they  would  like  to  make  the  grants  entitlements.  Do  you  feel 
that  the  administrations  proposal  would  ^ure  or  can  assure  the 
funding  that  is  needed  to  keep  the  program  operative? 

Dr.  JoNKS.  We  think  we  can  do  that  without  an  entitlement. 
However,  with  an  entitlement,  certainly  the  program  dollar^  would 
be  available  under  any  circumst^;mce.  You  know,  one  of  the  ironies 
is  that  we  call  them  entitlements  in  Congress,  but  when  we  go 
across  the  country  they  are  referred  to  as  uncOntroHables.  That's 
one  reason^  that  two-thirds  to  threi-fourths  of  the  Federal  budget' 
now  consists  of  these  entitlements  ahd  the  interest  on  the  Federal 
debt.  We.liave  considered  them  to  be  uncontrollable.  I  would  en- 
courage us  to.  look  very  carefully  at  how  otherwise  we  might  be 
able  to  provide  the  necessary  grant  dollars  to  needy  students  before 
we  get  into  an  entitlement  program.  /O 

loans/grani^  balance      .  ' 
■    ^  '  f 

Mr.  PackakD.  One  of  the  stated  purfK>ses  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce 
the  reliance  of  students  on  loans.  Do  you  believe  that  this  bill 
meets  those  objectives?  . 

Dr.  Jones.  WeH,  we  are  \ery  concerned  in  the  administsation 
about  the  increasing  loan  indebtedness  by  students,  but  we  are  not 
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so  sure  that  more  than  doubling  in  1  year  the  smount  of  gift  assist- 
ance to  students  is  the  appropriate  way  to  address  that  problem. 
We  think  the  institution  the  student  chooses  to  attend  also  has  an 
obligation. 

We  are  concerned  about  the  method  by  which  students  can  re- 
ceive their  dollars  to  go  to  college  and  universities.  By  that  I  mean 
we  are  concerned  that  students  should  contribute  to  their  educa- 
tional cc^ts  and  under  this  bill;  as  we  have  seen  it  at  this  stage,-v. 
there  is  very  little  requirement  that  any  student  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  himself.  They  would  be  able  to  get  a  lar|ie  sum  of  grant 
assistance  before  it  was  deemed  necessary  by /them  that  they  would 
have  to  contribute  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Packard.  Th^k  you  very  much,  Mr.  Jones.  I  appreciate 
.   your  testimony. '  ^  * 

Mj,  GooDUNG,  Mr.  Gundersoh.  ^ 

MINORITY  ^ESS  TO  GRADUATE  EDUCATION  j 

Mr.  GuNDERsoN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Jones,  for  your  testimony.  Having  sat  through  most  jjf  these  hear- 
ings that  we  have  had  on  this  legislation  this  spring,  it's  an  inter- 
esting exercise  to  hear  the  different  perspectives  that^we  have. 

One  of  the  issues  that  has  come  before  us  in  great  degree  is 
access  for  minorities,  and  in  particular,  for  'minorities  trying  to 
attend  graduate  school.  If  testimony  means  anything,  I  have%o  tdil 
you  that  I  have  been  convinced  tJbat  statisti^Mvill  show  that  we 
have  effectively  kept  minoriti^  from  acl^iftvifig  the  academic  itand-  ^ 
.  ards  that  would  allow  them  to  be  full  members  and  participante  in 
the  college  academic  community  as  college  professors,  res€farchers, 
r  etcetera. 

I  would  be  interested  if  the  administration  agrees  with  my  con- 
clusions and  what,  if  any,  incentives  you  s^  in  that  area  that 
,  ought  to  be  undertaken  in  reauthori2stion?  f 

Dr.  Jones,       would  like  to  study  this  aspect  of  the  bill  a  little 
[      bit  further,  Mr.  Gunderson,  for  two  or  three  reasons-  We  sense 
^      there  needs  to  be  some  Stimulant  or  some  assistance  for  minorities 
to  attend  graduate  and  professional  schools  as  well.  We  are  not  ^ 
sute  what  that  should  consist  of  though  from  the  standpoint  of  stu- 
dent financial  aid. 

Second),  the  fact  is  the  preponderance  of  blatks  who  do  dltend  * 
graduate  and  professional  .schools  are  graduates  of  historically 
black  colleges  and  universities.  We' think  if  we  cjsui  strengthen 
those  institutions — and  their  fiscal  base  in  particular-r-through  the 
Endowment  Program*  under  title  III, , we  wUI  prbvide  stronger  pro^, 
grams  for  them  and  greater  access  tb  college  and  id^ersity  gradu- 
ate and  professional  scho6jjgh-^  '  \. 

We  are  not  at  this  poijxt  nrfepared  to  analyze  any  further  than  we 
have  the  need  for  expansion  of  the  ALAS  program  so  graduate  and 
professional  students,  reg4rdlessk  of  race  or  ethnicity,  have  greater 
access  to  those  loan  dollars., 

Mr,  GuNDERSON.  Can^  we 'anticipate  a  propc^  for  reauthoiTbsa- 
tion  from  the  Department  i^ariy  nesct  year? 

Dr.  Jones.  Yes,      ,  '   ^  . 
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PKKCKNT  OF  COST  COVJ£EED  BY  PiXL  GEAKTS^ 

Mr.  GuNDKRSON.  I  would  encourage  you  to  spend  some  time  and 
effort  on  this  particular  issue.  It's  a  proble^  that  d6e»  njaed  to  be 
addressed.  Adaitionally,  I  am  a  little  confused  by  onejpf  your  an- 
swers  to  Ciongressman  Packard  bj^  some  statements  you  have  in 
your  testimony. 

You  say  on  page  6,  *'By  allowing  the  Pell  Grant  to  meet  an  un- 
necessarily high  percentage  of  postsecondair  costs,  especially  at 
low-cost  institutions,  even  less  self-help  would  be  asked  of  students 
than  at  present/'  That  seems  to  be  saying  you're  oppo^  to  the 
change  in  the  halfKiost  up  to  75-percent  cost  for  Pell  grai^.  Is  that 
correct? 

Dr,  Jones.  Well,  we  have  increased  it  to  60  percent  imder  our 
own  self-help  proposal  and  we  think  that  is  sufficient  for  the 
amoimt  of  program  dollars  that  are  available!  Also  it  begins  to 
work  against  other  programs  and  students  in  different  income  cate- 
gories if  we  extend  that  too  highly. 

Maybe  Dr,  Elmendorf  would  like  to  expand  on  that. 

Dr.  Elmendorf.  That's  wrrect.  And  fo  go  one  step  ftirther^  the 
inequities  created  under  the  current  law  which  we  have  tried  to 
remedy  with  our  adnunistration  proposal  allow  right  now  individ-. 
uals  from  the  same  set  of  family  circumstances  to  atteltd-  the  same 
low-cost  institution  and  get  different  aid  awards  and  lifre  think  that 
is  inequitable.  We  also  find  und^  ihe  current  law  that  a  student 
can  go  to  a  lt>w*cost  institution  and  essentially  have  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  their  total  costs  at  that  lowKiost  institution  paid  for  by 
grant  funds.  Tne  same  student  from  the  same  set  of  family  circum-^ 
stances  could  go  to  a  higher  cost  institution  and  find  only  20  ^r^ 
cent  or  less^f  their  costs^"|>aid  for  by  grant.  That's  an  inequity  that 
I  think  affi^^  not  only  acc^  but  choice. 

/       FKDEEAL  SUPPORT  OF  ACC^SSB  AND  CHOICE 

Mr.  GvNDBSSON.  Thaf  s  what  I  am  confused  about.  Mr  Jones^juJ8t 
made  the  statement  in  answer  to  Congressman  Packard  that  it  w^ 
the  pljalosophy  of  the  administration  to  provide  access  but  not  1^ 
provide  choice.  I  have  to  tell  that  following  the  whole  budge^  expe- 
rience since  1980,  I  thought  that  the  adinifitetrat^^  line  was  just 
that— that  the  role  ought  to  be  to  provide  access,  but  it  was  not  the 
,  role  of  Government  to  provide  choice  to  an  institution  that  had  tui- 
tion three  times  the  cost  of  a  State  tiniversity.  I  am  trying  to  figure 
out  where  you  are  at 

Dr.  ELMKNDOSlf.  Well,  you  have  got  most  of  that)  accurate  in 
terms  of  the  administration's  po&initment,  but  let  ^  me  tell  you 
about  the  cruelest  form  of  access  or  lack  of  choice  is  that  iK>meof 
these  very  low-cost  institutions  that  have  a  high  proportion  of  low- 
income  students  who  feel  so  locked  into  that  type  of  institution 
where  . they  can  get  half  of  their  fundioi^  in  grant  dcdlars.  Thiex  are 
afraid  to  tjry  to  get  into  a  higher  cost  institut%i  that  might  pe  a 
better  fit  ^  • 

So^  to  the  extent  that  the  administration  would  increase  the 
mairimimi  Pell  grant  to  $3,000,  we  feel  ^t  would  provide  an  in- 
centive on  top  of  access  to  allow  some  of  those  students  to  reach 
out  to  higher  cc«t^  better  fitting  institutions  for  them.  That^s  the 
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proposal  that  we  have  tried  to  get  before  Congress  and  have  them 
imderstand. 

Mr.  GuNDKRsoN.  I  am  not  trying  to  be  combative,  I  am  jiist 
trymg  to  understand.  The  position  of  the  administration  is  that 
even  at  a  time  of  limited  budget  funds  there  ought  to  be  some  role 
■t2?®/®*^^^^  Government  in  providing  choice  as  well  as  access. 
Pr.  Jones.  If  I  may  be  more  precise,  I  normally  am  pretty  careful 
on  this,  Mr.  Gunderson,  but  wd-haye  always  believed  that  our-pro- 
pc»als  assured  access  to  postsecondVy  education.  We  have  always 
believed  we  have  subsidized  choice!  bull  we  have  not  guaranteed 
choice.  There  is  a  difference.  We  can-^Uijildize  to  a  certain  degree, 
to  a  j^ertain  level,  but  we  do  not  guarant«^>Khoice.  In  other  words! 
if  a  student  chooses  a  $15,000  institution,-^we  do  not  guarantee 
enough  Federal  dollars  to  make  sure  that  student  goes  there.  We 
ttimk  there  has  to  be  a  partnersMp-effort>«th  the  institution,  with 
the  State,  and  evep  perhaj^through  fbiindation  funds,  scholarship 
i^nds,  or  whatever.^^  V'"''^ ' 

\&)  we  subsidi^unds.  The  higher  the  cost  of  the  institution,  the 
greM«r  the  sulsidy  of  that  choice.  But  there  is  a  limit  because  we 
-     don'tsguaranj^e  those  dolW  to  the  full  implementation  of  that 
7  choiceNv-.-.,,-^ 

CAMPUS-BASED  BUKJK  GRANT 

Mr.  Gunderson.  You  indicate  your  concern  with  the'  campus- 
based  initiative  in  H.R.  5240.  I  have  made  the  statement  publicly 
more  than  once  that  when  we  h^ive  Representative  Simon  on  one 
hand  and  the  administration^on  the  other,  both  calling  for  m^or 
reforms  in  the  campus-based  Vograms,  that  something  is  going  to . 
happen. 

Could  you  support  some  kind  of  a  block  grant  if  the  level  of  fund- 
mg  was  considerably  less  than  in  H.R.  5240? 

Dr.  Jones.  Weil,  as  I  mentioned,  we  looked  at  the  whole  idea  of  a 
block  grant  for  these  programs  some  2  years  ago— Dr.  Elmendorf 
and  Secretary  Bell  and  myself  and  others.  We  concluded  at  that 
time  it  wasn't  the  appropriate  vehicle  to  provide  th(^  dollare.  We 
are  always  looking  for,  new  and  better  ways  to  provide  the  dollafs 
and  we  are,  again,  going  to  address  this. 
^  ^\        There  are  problems  with  the  progr&i^and  I  am  hot  sure  it  is  so 
\    much  that  they  are  blocked  as  it  is  the  allocation  formulas  that 
they  are  tinkering  ,around  with  in  the  bill  that  may  create  major 
•  \    probtas  in  the  so-called  delivery  of  those  dollars  to  the  appropri- 

•  ate  stiS^ents.  We'll  take  a  look  at  it,  if  you  choose,  Mr.  Gunderson. 
\  It's  clear  this  administration  has  strongly  advocated  block  grants 
\  at  every  opportunity  that  we  think  they  are  correct. 

NONTBADinONAL  STUDENTS 

*  •  Mr,  GundsrSon.  One  of  the  areas  where  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  Ihe  reauthorization  process  is  the  nontrmlitional  stu- 
dent; 10  years  from„  now  close  to  50  percent  of  our  student  body  is 
going  to  be  the,  quote,  "adult  learner"  or  "nontraditional  student." 

Is  the  Department  contemplating  any  m^of  initiatives  in  recogniz- 
ms^  the  unique  financial  aid  needs  of  that  type  of  student? 
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Dr.  JoKKS.  This  is  an  area  we  are  addressing  within  our  reau- 
thorization proposal  we  will  be  submitting  to  Ctoi^ess  sometime 
between  now  and  ne:^t  January,  I  don't  have  any  preliminary  as- 
sessment as  to  how  we  will  come  out  on  that  except  you  can  be  as- 
sured that  the  Secretary,  Dr.  Elmendorf,  I  and  others  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  different  stuj|ent  who  is  now  attending  our  college 
and  universities,  the  nontraditional  student  whom  we  have  seen  in 
greater  numbers  than  in  times  past. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion  as  you  are  looking 
at  your  proposal,  don't  ignore  the  concept  of  a  block  grant  proposal 
as  a  means  of  addrrasing  thraie  unique  needs  and  giving  colleges 
flexibility  in  this  area. 

■.    ■  .     '  '   r  ' 

BLOCK  GRAI^JTS 

Dr.  Jones.  Mr,  Gunderson,  if  I  may,  on  this  area,  I  would  encour- 
age you  folks  also  to  take  a  clc^r  look  at  oiir  fiscal  year  1985  legis- 
lative package  as  it  relates  to  so<ralled  ^*block^  granting"  or  ''con- 
solidating" because  in  a  bertain  sense,  our  request  for  having  the 
college  work-study  trai^ferability  raised  from  10  percent  to  50  per- 
cent provides  some  sense  of  a  consolidation  or  a  block  granting  of 
those  funds  in  the  ^C!oll^e  Work-Study  Program  into  the  SEOG  pro- 
gram. .  \ 

If  the  institutions  would  take  50  percent  of  the  $850  million 
budget  .request  for  college  work-study  and  transfer  those  into  the 
SEOG  program,  the  SEQGr  would  be  fimded  to  a  higher  level  than 
it  is  ,vnder  current  appropriation.  So  that  would  increase  the  grant 
dollars  available  for  those  students  as^well. 

STUDENT  DKBT  BUROEN 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Just  two  final  questions— and  this  is  informa- 
tiQn  you  may  want  to  provide  for  the  record,  if  you  can.  Have  you 
any  studies  which  indicate  the  average  loan  repayment  obligations 
that  students  have  as  they  complete  their  undergraduate  or  gradu- 
ate programs  both  presently  and  any  historically?  Have  you  done 
any  studies  to  determine  what  kind  of  loan  obligations  our  young 
feople  face  as  they  complete  their  pftlege  education? 

Dr.  Jones.  Not  to  my  knowledge,  we  haven't* 

Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Do  you  anticipate  doing  some  before  you^  pro- 
posal? 

Dr.  Jones.  As  of  now,  yes,  sir.  [Laughter.]  ^ 
Mr.  GuNDERSON.  Just  asking* 

[The  Information  follows:]  -  i 

Studies  oy  Student  Dkbt_  Bukden 

Although  the  Department  does  not  maintaiB  data  the  cumulative  debt  levels  of 
borrowers  in  the-Guanmteed  Student  Loaii  (GSL)  prc^ram,  several  studies  h^ve 
analyzed  this  issue.  A  study  by  the  Educational  Testii^  Service^  (ETS)^on  "Discre- 
tionary Income  and  College  Costs''  showed  that  in  1977  the  median  cuxnulative  debt 
level  of  students  entering  repayment  was  $2»700,  including  GSLe  and  other  studeni 
loans.  If  this  number  were  inflated  to  reflect  changes  in  the  CPI,  the  median  mam- 
lative  educational  debt  in  1981  would  have  been  about  $3^800.  An  EH^study  of^ad- 
uate  borrowing  in  1980-81  found  the  following  cumulative  levels  of  educational  in- 
debtedness for  students  completing  various  advanced  degree  prc^ams: 
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GrudmU  indebtedneMM 
Type  of  program  and  cumtilative  educational  iadebtednak 


Medical  (private  «cbooD..,v  ^  ^  ^  ,   $31,000 

Medical  (public  school)   2l'(X)0 

Business  (private  schod)  _   ll^SOO 

.Law  (private  school)  .>  „   HOOO 

Law  (public  school).   10,400 

BuaineefiJ  (public  school)   6,5(K) 

Arts  and  sciences  (private  school)........,.  ^   7^360 

Arts  and  science  (public  iichool)   _   6,030 

Oth^r  (private  school)  ^   16.000 

Other  (public  school)  ^.^   10,000 


Thme  data  indicate  that,  in  1981,  cumulative  student  borrowing  was  in  the  $3,800 
range  for  most  students,  but  the  total  amount  borrowed  was  much  higher  for  stu- 
dents who  pursued  postgraduate  studiea.  . 

ASnciPATSD  STUDENT  DKMOGEAPHIGS 

Mr  GuNDKBSON.  Along  that  same  line,  has  the  Department  done 
any  projections  as  to  the  number  of  students  and  the  type  of  stu- 
dent* we  are  going  to  be  facing  jji  our  higher  education  community 
in  the  next  5  to  10  years? 

Dr.  JoNKs,  We  havie  a  small  task  force  looking  at  that  very  qne^ 
Hon.  That  is  something  that  I  have  discussed  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  education  community  here  in  town  during  the  last  few 
months,  I  am  greatly  concerned  abouVit  from  this  standpoint:  "Are 
the  institutions  across  the  country  ai^yzing  this  demographic  dot^ 
as  it  relates  to  their  cost  projections,  enrollment  projections,  and 
whatever?"  As  that  inforihation  is  available  we  would  be  happy  to 
share  it  with  you. 

Mr.  GuNDERSON,  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  testi- 
mony. Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  ' 

MASTiaa  FINANCIAL  AID  CALENDAK  "  , 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  A  few  quick  questions,  Mr.  Secretary. 

5240  has  a  mastey  student  financial  aid  calendar  as  part  of  it.  I 
understand  that  those  who  testified  seemed  to  think  that  that  was 
needed  in  order  to  ensure  the  timely  delivery  of  student  aid.  What 
is  the  opinion  of  the  ifepartment? 

Dr.  JONKS.  We  haye  worked  very  hard,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  you 
may  recognize,  in  the  last  1  to  2  years  to  make  sure  that  we  comply 
witix  the  statutory  mandates  by  Congress  in  this  particular  area.  If 
Congress  statutorily  mandate  a  master  calendar,  we  will  comply 
with  it  so  long  as  there  are  no  catches  in  new  appropriation  lan- 
^guage  that  emanate  from  Congress  through  those  types  of  pnxjesj^  - 
ai)d  the  hke. 

— ~ 

.  Mr.  GooDLiNG.  And  one  last  question.  Yoiiin  your  testimony  you 
commended  the  authors  of  5240  for  looking  at  ini^pvative  ways  of 
holding  down  GSL  costs,  including  reducing  the  special  allowance 
paid  out  on  new  GSLs.  From  your^statement,  I  >¥;ould  assume  then 
that  you  agree  that  this  is  a  way  to  reduce  the  GSL  or  you  would 
/  support  the  reduction  of  the  GSL  special? 
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Dr.  Jones.  Yesi  we  would.  We  have  been  concerned  about  how 
the  GSL  program  "eats  up"  our  appropriation  request  dollars  every 
■year.  It's  the  only  entitlement  prt^am  out  of  the  125  programs  in 
the  Department  and  it  does  have  an  impact  dn  the  other  discreticm- 
^  programs  in  our  budget.  .,i 

Any  way  we  can  constrain  the  costs  of  that  prc^am  we  will  en- 

Mr!  GoonuNG.  I  was  told  that  Mr.  Erlenborn  mai^  introduce  the 
adininistration's  1985  higher  education  proposal.  \ 

Dr.  Jones.  I  am  glad  we  came  today.  ' 

Mr.  GooDLiNG.  Any  further  questions  from  anyone? 
I  [No  i:esponse,]  . 

Mr.  GoODUNG.  Thank  you.  We  thank  you  very  much^or  provid- 
ing this  testimony. 

Dr.  Jones.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.^  ,  . 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  The  next  panel  is  Dr.  Horn,  Califorma  btate  ,Um- 
versity  at  Long  Beach;  Dr,  Howell,  Central  Methodist  CJoll^e,  Fay- 
ette, MO;  Dr.  Phibbs,  president.  University  of  I^get  NSound^ 
Tacoma,  WA,  and;  Dr.  James.  A.  Cheek— sorry.  We  wiU  heai:  from 
Dr.  Cheek  separately.  "    .  ^  ^         .    \x,  \\ 

I  understand  Dr.  Bloustem  who  is  on  the  list,  president  of\Bu^\ 
gera  is  testifying  before  another  committee  at  the  present  time  and  v 
will  be  here  at  another  time  to  testify.  So  we  will  start  with  Dr.  \  . 
Horn.        •  *  \ 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  STEPHEN  A.  HORN,  CAUFORNIA  STATE  \ 
UNIVERSITY,  LONG  BEACH,  CA  ^ 
Dr  Horn.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of 
the  committee.  Fiijst,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  authors  of 
the  Simon  bill  on  several  things.  I  think  the  recognition  of  Repre-  . 
sentative  Perkins  and  the  need  for  quaHty  teachers  in  America  is 
increasingly  clear  to  all  members.  I  am  particularly  appreciative  ot 
the  changes  in  the  international  prt^ams.  Very  frankly,  America 
has  beenlosing  the  battle  abroad  in  international  education  tor  the 
30  years  that  I  have  followed  it,  when  you  compare  what  s  happen-  - 
ing  in  America  with  undergraduate  versus  whats  happening  m 
the  Soviet  Union.  ;  .   . 

But  let  me  move  to  the  most  controversial,  issues  on  domestic 
policy.  While  I  think  we  have  been  losing  the  battle  abroad,  may  I 
say  that  in  terms  of  the  support  of  access  for  young  and  old,  for  full 
time  and  at  least  half  time,  for  the  returning  learner,  «ie  Jvorced 
woman  and  so  forth,  we  stOl  have  a^Wig  way  to  go.  What  the  Oon- 
gress  has  done  in  the  last  two  decades  is  commendable  and  has  pro- 
vided access  unknown  in  this  country  ejtcept  for  the  jjI  Biii.  l hats 
the  way  many  in  my  generation  and  slightly  ahead  pf  me  were  edu- 
cated  was  with  Government  assistance  through  the  Gl  biU  tha*yS 
paid  a  much  higher  proportion  of  the  cost  of  education  for  many  ^ 
institutions  than  we  do  now.  ,  .  ,  ,     .  i  c 

But  under  the  Pell  Grant  Program,  which  has  been  a  marvelous 

^^Sri^G^DUNG.  May  I  interrupt?  And  of  course  that  was  a  reward 
for  receiving  $50  or  $60  a  month  for  serving  in  the  armed  services. 
I  went  through  that  period. 

»  till  : 
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.Dr.  Horn.  And  you  will  recall,  Mr.  C^iainmm,  nobody  thought^  of 
It  as  an  education  bill  originally,  It  was  an  economic  rea^justm^t 
biiU  as  the  eupfaemism  went  in  those  days. 

But  in  terms  of  California,  and  I  anx  herie  to  represent  Chancell6r 
Reynolds  who  could  not  make  it— the  chancellor  of  a  19-campus 
system  of  320,000— and  in  terms  df  ray  own  institution,  California 
State  University,  tong  Beach,  a  university  of  32,000  students,  the 
fact  is  that  even  our  relatively  low  fees  are  a  blockage  to  many  in 
achieving  access  to  Higher  education.  Our  in-State  fees  of  $650  have 
tripled  in  the  last  3  years.  Our  out-of-State  fees,  $4,200,  are  fairly 
high  for  public  universities  and  cover  the  cost  of  instruction. 

But  even  with  those  low  in-Stat6  fees,  we,  in  California,  have  a 
very  way  to  go  in  terms  of  the  underutilization  of  higher  education 
by  Hispanic  people.  Representative  Packard,.  I  know,  realizes  that 
m  Orange  County,  Los  Angeles  County,  there  are  strong  Mexican- 
American  communities  in  the  middle  ^f  Santa  Anna,  in  the  east 
side  of  Los  Angeles,  other  places  where  we  still  have  not  achieved 
the  level  of  access  we  want  to  achieve.  It  isn't  simply  paying  the 
college  fees.  It  isn't  simply  paying  the  room  and  board  bills  by  loan, 
^ant  or  work-study.  Wliat'it  is  is  the  opportunities  denied  for  the 
rest  of  the  family  in  terms  of  a  job  needed  to  support  a  single- 
parent  household  or, to  support  a  household  with  five  or  six  cml- 
dren  where  not  iall  can  take  advantage  of  higher  education. 

So  I  would  urge  the  committ^  in  its  consideration  of  both  the 
Simon  bill  and  the  administration  prop<»al,  that  we  think  'about 
providing  an  entitlement  program  for  Pell  grants  that  will  assure 
that  any  American,  ifot  simply  the  traditional  18-  to  21-year-old, 
but  Americans  who  need  higher  education  to  become  self-support- 
ing so  they  can  contribute  to  this  economy  and  the  expansion  of 
this  economy,  have  the  right  of  access  to  an  undergraduate  educa- 
tion and  I  would  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  at  least  the  first  year  of 
graduate  study.  - 

If  we  are  going  to  solve  the  problems  of  underutilization  by  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups  in  this  country—blacks  and  Mexican-Amer- 
icans and  American  Indians  in  pSrticular— if  we  are  going  to  have 
faculty  educated  as  role  models  to  teach  the  next  generation  now 
that  we  have  broken  the  back  of  segregation  as  we  did  with  the 
1964  and  1965  acts,  we  are  going  to  need  some  support  for  profes- 
sionals in  at  least  the  first  year  of  graduate  study  until  their  merit 
can  be  recognized  and  they  can  take  teaching  assistantships  and  so 
forth.  Otherwise.we  will  not  have  the  Ph.D's  to  man  the  universi- 
ties whit^Ji  we  will  need' in  the  nineties  when  this  whole  K  through 
12  x)f  young  children  will  face  the  universiti^  and  we  will  s^ 
have  a  largely  white,  largely  male  faculty. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  to  think,  in  that  regard  of  the  essen- 
tial need  for  access  to  a  graduate  education.  / 

Obviously,  I  feel  that  we  need  to  get  rid  of  the  half-cost  provision. 
That's  not  new  to  members  of  this  committee.  Representatives  of 
public  universities  in  America  have  advised  the  committee  in  that 
regard  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  State  of  California,  which  has 
access  greater  than  probably  any  part  of  the  world  in  terms  of 
public  higher  education,  90  percent  of  the  students  in  California 
are  in  public  universities  and  colleges—the  106  community  colleges 
and  the  19  campuses  of  the  California  Stgte  Univereity  and  the  9 
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■  ^  caiaposes  of  the  University  of  California—and  half  cost,  while  it 

might  seem  beneficial  by  some  in  the  private  sector  toward  low-<:ost 
institutions,  still  is  a  barrier  to  permitting  access  when  you  are 
only  coming  from  a  family  perhaps  making  $5,000  to  $6,000  to 
$8,000  a  year  in  total  income  with  any  number  of  children. 

That  type  of  restriction  should  be  eliminated  and  I  would  hope 
that  at  least  we  could  get  the  half-cost  move  to  75  percent  of  the 
tuition  and  fee$.  I  don  t  think  we  can  compromise  the  right  of 
qualified  students  to  have  access  to  higher  education.  It  seems  to 
me  another  major  problem  that  confronts  the  community —and  I 
have  look  with  interest  at  the  formulas  in  the  Simon  bill  is  the  cost  - 
allowance  for  Pell  grants  for  commuting  students.  As  you  know, 
the  committee  bill  or  the  chairman's  bill  provides  $1,200  if  living 
with  parent  or  guardian.  Very  frankly,  that's  too  low  and  our  stud- 
ies show  that  it's  too  low  by  half.  It  provides  $1,600  if  you  are  off 
campus  with  either  a  parent  or  a  guardian  or  not  in  institutionally 
run  housing  even  though  off  campus  and  $2,000  for  the  student  re- 
siding in  institutionally  owned,  operated  or  sul^idi2;ed  housing. 

I  would  sugge$t,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee, 
that  we  have  one  standard  for  the  student  living  with  parent  *and 
\guardian,  we  have  anothfer  standard  for  the  sti^dent  who  is  not 
•   living  with  the  parent  or  giiardian,.  whether  that  student  is  living 
off  campus  or  on  campus.  Realizing  the  money  situation  that  faces 
the  National  Government  and  the  conscientiousness  of  the  mem- 
bers  of  this  committee,  I  would  say  that  if  you  are  going  to  have  a 
$2,000  standard  for  students  residing  in  univereity  facilities,  we 
ought  %Q  at  least  make  that  for  the  off-campus  student.  Very  frank- 
ly, our  studies  systemwide  as  well  as  in  .Long  Beach,  show  that  it 
costs  substantially  more  to  live  ilx  th^..  community  in  California 
than  it -does  to  live  in  campus  housing  largely  subsidized  over  the 
last  20  years  through  the  college  housing  program.  When  you  think 
that  in  Long  Beach,  OA  one  bedroom  is  going  to  cost  you  at  least 
$JMa  month,  which  would  get  us  easily  to  $4,000-plus  a  year  for 
jdj^^^nionth  year  and  that  the  allow^ce  would  be  $2,000  and  that 
■  j^fm^^SQS  of  our  32,000  students  physically  live  on  the  campus,  you 
/^can-^  realize  the  type  of  cost  squ^ze  that  confronts  students  in 

^terras  of  their  access  to  higher  education. 
^  ,  Most  of  our  campuses  have  inadequate  on-campus  housing.  Some 
have  absolutely  no  on-campus  housing.  Within  the  last  3  years, 
Long  JBeach  will  have  double  its  room  alone  .charge,  simply  be- 
cause  we  went  ahead  to  build  college  housing  with  no  Federal  sub- 
sidy for  off-campus)  housing.  Of  almost  50,000—45,000  to  50,000  in 
the  system  who  are  on  Pell  grants,  about  35,000  physically  live  off 
,campus.  So  we  think  that  is  a  suiy^  that  does  need  adjustment  by 
members  of  the  com^iiittoe.  ~ 

Now  getting  back  to  the  total  access  and  need  picture,  let  mfe  just 
give  you  my  own  university's  data.  We  had  16,697  students  out  of 
.   32,000  apply  for  aid  this  year.  We  had  about  7,800  that  were  un^* 
plicated  recipients  of  various  types  of  aid  programs.  The  r^t  ^ 
•  denied  aid.  We  ^timate- that  perhai^  10  percent  of  them  would' not 
Jjave  qualified.  But  even  with  what  some  see  as  a  fairly  liberal^  fi- 
nancial aid  program  for  universities^  that  have  low  cost  in  terms  of 
their  basic  fee  structure,  here  we  had  a  situation  where  half  of  the 
 p^|rtg^l^T^"ant^"  aid^anxh^^^  it  could  not 
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get  aid  because,  very  frankly,  the  money  wasn't  there  in  terms  of 
Federal  allocation.  - 

•  When  I  think  of  the  groups  that  I  mentioned  earlier— Hispanics, 
American  Indians,  blacks,  in  particular—that  still  are  proportion- 
ately underutilized  in  terms  of  their  access  to  higher  education,  I 
would  hope  that  the  committee  could  change  some  of  these  formu- 
las such  as  the;  removal  of  half  cost  to  raise  it,  a  better  off-campus 
hvmg  allowance  and  a  basic  entitlement  for  Pell' grants. 

I  would  hope  also,  Mr.  Chairman, -that  regardless  of  the  Senate 
action  that  the  House  would  act  this  year  to  set  a  standard  and  a 
benchmark  for  justice  so  that  when  Congress  reconvenes  that  that 
basic  framework  could  be  before  the  Congr^,  because  millions  of 
Americans  and  the  economic  productivity  of  this  Nation  is  depend- 
ent upon  continued  access  to  higher  education.  Thank  you  very 
much.  - 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Thank  you,  Dr. -Horn.  In  your  statement  that  you 
made  m  relationship  to  entitlement  Pell  grants,  have  you  thought 
about  a  dollar  figure  relationship.  Well,  I  would  hope  that  what- 
^  ever  the  committee  decides  as  the  appropriate  figure  in  building  on 
the  existing  program  and  adjusting  for  inflation— and  as  you  know 
from  other  testimony,  there  has  been  a  severe  cut  in  Pell  grants 
because  of  the  failure  to  readjust.  Even  in  the  Simon  bill  they 
would  not  readjust,  as  I  recall,  unless  inflation  was  over  3  per- 
cent—and I  would  suggest  that  the  committee  might  want  to  look 
at  that  and  say  that,  "If  inflation  is  5  percent  within  a  2-year 
period,  there  ought  to  be  a  readjustment."  But  I  would  say  basical- 
ly there  ought  to  be  a  flat  grant  proposal  that  would  reflect -the  re- 
.moval  of  half-cost  and  try  to  a^ust  the  existing  program,  I  would 
hope,  at  least  by  a  third,  if  you  are  going  to  face  up  to  an  entitle- 
ment program.  I  think  that's  what  it  would  take  if  we 'are  going  to 
really  get  at  the  access  problems  that  still  exist  in  this  country  and 
even  exist  m  a  relatively  high  access  State  such  as  California. 

Mr.  GooDUNG.  Dr.  Howell  and  Dr.  Phibbs  did  come  up  to  the  • 
table.  Why  don't  we  hear  from  Dr.  Howell  next  and  then  Dr. 
Phibbs  and  then  we  will  get  to  the  questions? 
[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Jcseph  Howell  follows:] 

PSJEPAKSD  STATJEMltNT  OT  Dr.  JoB  A.  HOWKIX,  PSSSIBKNT  OF  CENTRAL  MttHODIST 

CoixsGK,  FAYrrrs,  MO  * 

I  am  pleased  and  indeed  honored  to  be  invited  by  ChainnaiS  Simon  and  Congrtifr 
man  CoJenian  to  appear  before  this  subcommittee. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  that  you  understand  my  faaclmround  before  you  bear 
my  suggestions.  -  •  . 

For  nearly  :50  years,  I  have  been  in  higher  education.  My  primary  responsibilities 
have  dealt  with  the  fecruitment-^and* retention  of  college  students.  My  experiences 
frnve  been  at  botJi  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  levels,  as  Dean  at  Emory  & 
Henry  College  in  Virginia,  a  small,  liberal  arts  college;  as  Vice-President  at  South- 
ern Methodist  University  in  Tex^^,  a  laiger,  private  university;  as  Vice-Presifient  at 
the  University,  of  South  Florida,  a  large  public  univeixity;  aiid  as  Presidentof  Cen- 
tral Methodist  College,  a  small,  liberal  arts  collie  in  Missouri.  The«e  experiences 

*  have  given  me  the  b^oad  view  of  what  it  really  ts^  to  attract  student*  and  retain 
them  once  they  matriculate. 

While  preparing  for  this  presentation,  I  reviewed  numerous  public  documents,  po- 

•  mtion  papers  and  articles  and  discussed  the  i^ues  of  reauthoriaation  with  many  col- 
leagues. This  topic  was  pursued  in  depth  during  the  past  month  by  the  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities  of  Missouri,  an  organization  of  24  ioaspehdent  colleges 
and  universities  of  which  I  presently  am  serving  as  president. 
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Considering?  these  experiences^,  I  should  like  to  requi^t  that  your  attention  be  fo- 
cuited  more  upon  general  concepts  rather  than  particular  statistical  references.  I 
feel  reasonably  sure  that  you  have  already  been  bombarded  with  statistical  analc^ 
'  gies  and  "^caderaic  platitudes.  I  believe  that  once  the  general  concepts  are  identified 
and  aifreed  upon,  the  fonnula  for  implementation  will  become  ixnmedialely  appar- 
ent .    .  " 

Congressman  Simon  stated  in  a  letter  to  nie  that  his  m^or  goals  were  to  assure 
student  access  to  colleges  and  universities  and  to  improve  cnoic«i  for  students  from 
low  and  Kiddle  income  families.  His  desire  is  to  assist  the  "neediest''  students  while 
allowing  fo^«a^m)um.4^^ 

LeVme  Ifi^ay  attEiToutserthat  I  wholeheartedly  supnort  these  goals  and  vkdll  work 
to  see  them  realized.  However,  to  accomplish  the  goals,  the  nio«t  significant  factors 
which  must  be  considered,  in  my  opinion,  are  choice  and  retention. 

Access  is  not  the  problem!  In  30  years,  I  have  not  known  a  single  student  who 
could  not  enroll  at  a  college.  Our  state  systems  of  colleges  and  univeilsities,  the  vast 
community  college  system,  the  state  grant  programs,  and  the  generous  institutional 
.  financial  aid  pro^rrams  of  the  private  institutions  have  seen  to  that.  y 

The  n>£^r  problems  that  we  in  higher  education  must  take  seriously  and  face  are 
the  retention  of  college  students  and  the  education  which  they  must  receive  while 
.  they  are  in  college,  with  ail  our  high  intentions,  we  have  not  accomplished  this 
goal  The  highest  attrition  rat^  occur  with  first  generation  college  students*  stu* 
dents  from  families  with  lower  incomes,  and  minority  students.  This  loss  of  re- 
sources, both  human  and  fiscal,  is  a  tremendous  drain  on  colleges  and'  universities 
and,  indeed,,  the  decline  xsf  learning  skills  by  those  entering  odlegeis  and  universities 
is  a  tragedy. 

WithoutTquestion,  the  solution  to  student  attrition  is  to  do  a  better  job  at  match- 
ing the  right  student  to  the  right  institution.  The  analogy  of  marriage  is  not  an  ex- 

r ration.  The  selection  of  a  coll^  to  attend  is  a  personal  decision  in  which  the 
actefistics  of  the  collie  and  the  student  need  to  be  matched.  This  ^•marriage" 
is  even  more  crucial  to  first  generation  cpU^e  students  and  students  from  lower 
income  families.  ^ 

While  lai^er  public  institutionii  are  assuredly  /'right*'  for  soaie  students,  just  as 
assuredly  private  institutions,  for  the  inost  part  considerably^  smaller,  are  right  for 
other  students.  Both  types  of  institution  must  remain  as  viable  options. 

If  student  attrition  could  be  reduced  by  10  percent,  the  money  saved  by  collies 
and  universiti^  not  to  mention  the  money  saved  in  government  support,  would  be 
truly  significant.  Of  more  importance,  ihB  increased  quali^  of  the  learning  experi- 
ences'would  be  sigmllcant.  « 
Therefore,  I  strongly  recommend  the  following: 

1.  To  provide  a  true  choice  of  the  right  institution  for  every  student,  we  must 
reduce,  not  broaden^  the  maiyin  of  difference  in  cost  to  the  family  budget  between 
educational  institutions.  As(  f  understand  it,  CongreBWnan  Simon's  bill  will  cause 
this  margin  to  be  increased.  This  wiU^  in  effect,  eliminate  choice.  The  "needy"  stu- 
dents will  be  at  publit  educational  institutions.  Only  the  affluent  families  will  have 
a  choice  and  these  choices  will  be  reduced,  for  the  loas  of  the  needy  stuttents  would, 
undoubtedly,  mean  the  demise  of,many  private  collies, 

2.  Support  by  the  federal  government  should  reward  student  persistence  at  the 
institution  of  choice.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  irtjportant  consideration  if  we  are  to 
improve  the  quality  of  educational  experiences*  There  are  , two  m^r  reasons  for  the 

•  disproportionately  high  attrition  rates  for  first  generation  and  needy  collie  stu- 
dents. First  is  the  "mismatch"  that  frequently  occurs  between  the  student  and  the 
educational  imtitution.  If  the  choice  of  a)ll^e  to  attemd  is  made  primarily  on  the 
basis  pf  cost  to  the  family,  the  "match"  is  an  "economical  match"  and  not  an  "edu- 
'cationil  matoh/*  I  recommend  that  educational  support  programs  have  "built-in" 
incentives  to  reward  completion  <^  degrees  at  the  same  educaUooal  institution 
where  the  student  initially  enrolled 

In  terms  of  the  quality  of  the  learning  experience,  the  rB«eai;ch  shows  that  higher 
qtjality  learning  occurs  when  students  persist  through  gr^uation  at  the  same  col- 
lege, in  terms  of  economic  considerations,  my  expenence  shows  that  the  better  the 
retention,  the  fewer  the  dollars  that  must  be  spent  on  recruiting  ne^w  students. 

As  an  incentive  for  continuity  at  the  same  educational  institution^  perhaps  the 
student  could  receive  an  annual  increase  in  fe^ral  assistance,  a  reduced  "pay-back" 
of  loans,  or  a  reduced  interest  required  for  loans. 

3.  I  suggest  a  "ibrgiveneM"  clause  for  those  students  enrolled  in  areas  crucial  to 
the  nation's  needs.  Many  students  today  are  hesitant  to  enter  service-oriented  pro- 
f«»ions  because  of  their  perceived  inability  to  earn  enough  to  pay  their  educational 
loans. 
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^  To  increase  the  nuint>er  of  highly  skilled  E^liah^ienc©*  mathematics,  and  for- 
eign language  teachem  to  meet  the  country'*  needi,  we  could,  perhaps  reduce  the 
student  s  goveranjent  loan  payment  by  a  specific  amount  for  every  year  that  he  or 
she  teach^      Z  7 

_I  should  like  to  conclude  by  emphasizing  again  that  acc^  is  not  the  problena. 
poice  and  retention  are  the  problems  -At  both  the  undergraduate  and  graduate 
levels,  the  student  and  his  faraily  who  make  the  choi(y  of  a  college  to  attend  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  educational  needs  will  not  only  dp  better,  but  will  remain  at 
the  s^e  college  through  graduation.  Hiat  student  will\  become  a  more  productive 
citizen  who  enjoys  a  higher  quality  of  life  because  be  has  derived  the  maxynum  ben- 
efits of  his  college  learning  experiencee. 

I  invite  questions  and  will  be  pleased  to  discuss  my  remarks,  I  believe  that  if  we 
are  truly  serious  about  the  '*Mck-to-hasic»"  crisis  facing  our  nation  today,  we  should 
implement  programs  that  speak  directly  to  the  rf|betance  of  "what  mak^  students 
learn  rather  than  merely  '^^giving  students  chaife*/'  We  have  tried  the  latter  and 
we  have  failed.  ,F<  ■ 

•STATEMENT  OF  »R  JOSEPH  HOWELW  PRESIDENT,  CENTRAL 
METHODIST  COLLEGE,  FAYETTE,  MO    t  ^ 

Dr.  Howell.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  and  have  submi'tted  a 
written  statement  for  ytiur  perusal  and  study. 

I  would  like  to  sway  from  that  just  for  a  moment  'or  two^to  talk 
to  this  issiie  because  I  think  it  is  of  such  import  to  the  betterment 
of  education  of  our  youth.  I  do  feel  it  is  necessary  that  you  under- 
stand from  where  I  come  though.  My  past  30  years  have  been  spent 
both  at  the  private  and  public  sectors,  large  'and  small—Southern 
Methodist  University  in  Texas,  the  University  of  South  Florida  in 
Florida,  and  tw^mall,  liberal  arts  colleges,  one  of  which  J  am  now 
president  of  in'Missouri,  Central  Methodist  College. 

During  these  30  years,  I  have  been  intimately  involved  with  and 
supen^ised  both  the  Upward  Bound  and  Cooperative  Education  Pro- 
gran*,  title  HI  grants  and  general  student  recruitment  and  reten- 
.tion,  nontraditional  students,  commuter  students.  I  have  been  for-T 
tunate  to  work  with  all  of  this  group  of  students.  -- 

I  wquld  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  think  that  if  we  continue 
only  to*  speak  to  access,  we  will  be  back  each  year  wondering  why 
we  do  riot  have  a  better -educated  group  of  students  and^  second, 
.  why  our  low-income,  minority,  and  first-generation  families  are  our 
highest  attrition  group.  We  are  just  missing  the  bet. 
,  1  say  this  with  the  conviction  that  access  is  not.  the  problem.  In 
the  past  SO  years,  at  least  in  my  experience,  I  have  not  known  one 
student  that  could  not  go  to  college  if  they  so  wanted  to.  We  have 
assistance  throughout  the  State  available  to  them  at  a  cost  which 
they  can  afford  if  they  choose.  I'he^  problein  has  not  been  access; 
the  problem  has  been  retention  once  they  get  into  college. 

It  seems  to  me  like  that  if  we  want  to  increase  our  educational 
a^^^lity*.  we  must,  in  some  w^,  through  this  biU  apeak  to  retention. 
I  Would  like  to  speak  to  that  briefly. 

The  theory  of  choice  speaks  directly  to  retention  in  that  selection 
of  collie  by  families  and  young  persons  regardless  of  the  numbers 
that  we  try  to  deal  with  gets  down  to  a  personal  decision.  The  per- 
sonal decision  hopefully  matches  the  characteristics  of  the  stutient 
with  the.  characteristics  of  the  institution  and,  if  properly  matched,  • 
they  succeed.  It's  just  ^hat  simple. 

If  they  are  mismatched,  they  tend  to  fail.  My  point  that  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  is  that  if,  in  some  way,  through  the  Simon  bill  or 
any.other  authoriaation  bill  that  we  consider  we  could-speak  to  tliis 
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c)ioice  and  retention  a  bit  more  than  just  to  access,  that  in  the  long 
run,  we  would  save  money  and  have  a  much  better  educated  popu- 
lace. 

Based  on  these  sihort  remarTts  suppo*ted  by  my  statement,  I 
would  like  to  recommend  the  following  three  suggestions  and, 
hopefully,  have  some  dialog  with  some  of  you.  .  h 

Regardless  of  the  bill  and  how  it  reads,  as  I  read  the  Shnon  biltr 
it  seems  that  it  will  broaden  the  margin  between  the  c(mt  to  the 
family  to  select  the  college  of  their  desire  if  this  margin  has  been 
broadened  to  their  budgetary  cc»ts,  it  seems  to  me.  that  we  will 
•  force  more  and  more  needy  students  into  the  public  arena  and  out 
of  the  private  arena. 

If  this  be  the  case,  we  will 'not  only  mismatch  more  students,  but, 
in  effect,  actually  find  the  demise  of  many  of  the  private  colleges 
due  to  the  sSiortage  of  students.  This  would  be  a  tragedy. 

Second— and  I  Want  to  emphasize  this  more  than  anything  that  I 
have  said— I  wish  in  some  way  we  would  talk  to  the  persistence  of 
a  student  once-they  enter  oaalege.  Research  proves  and  it  has  been 
'  shown  that  if  a  student  will'spend  their  4  years  at  the -undergradu- 
ate level  and  whatever  years  they  spend  at  the  graduate  level  in 
the  same  institution  and  gain  the  full  effect  of  that  institution,  the 
quality  of  their  ^ucation  will  increase.  Institutions  are  built  that 
way.  They  are  built  to  allow  maturity  and  to  help  students  actually 
flourish  as  they  grow  in  age  and  in  substance  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
ideas. 

So  far,  all  that  we' are  doing  is  enfiouragjng  students  to  get  into 
college  and  then  we  leave  it  to  the  institution  to  keep  them  there.  I 
would  like  somehow  to  see  an  incentive  award  given  to  students 
who  do  choose  the  right  college  and  then  stay.  A  retentipn  aw^d, 
if  you  will,  could  be  built  in  in  many  ways.  It  might  be  an  increifce 
in  grant  for  each  suces^ve  year  you  are  in  the  college.  It  might  be 
a  reduction  in  loan.  It  might  be  a  reduction  in  the  interest  raid  on 
the  loan.  The  point  being,  it  would  encourage  retention.  That,  I 
think,  is  a  key  point  to  increase  the  education  of  our  youth. 

Third,  I  would  suggest  that  some  type  of  forgiveness  clause  be 
built  in  for  students  who  we  would  like  to  enter  the  crucial  areas  of 
need  in  our  Nation.  There  is  no  shortage  of  students  who  would 
like  to  teach  in  the  sciences  and  math.  The  shortage  is  that  they 
can't  earn  enough  money  to  pay  back  the  loans  that  they  will  have 
to  take  to  get  through  their  college  Mucation.  Consequently,  they 
immediately  think  more  to  the  fieldsrof  higher  paying  entermg  sal- 
aries. Just  this  past  week,  I  talked  to  a  student^  our  own  campus 
that  talked  of  a  high  desire  to  teach  math  and  science  in  the  high 
school,  but  in  his  own  way  he  said,  "I  will  have  to  go  into  engineer- 
ing because  I  will  have  to  borrow  fhrdughdut  my^^ career  and  I  just 
won't  be  able  to  pay  it  back  on  a  teacher  s  salary." 


nmj 

my  loan  back  and  I  know  that  now  I  must  go  

I  don't  think  this  is  an  atypical  example.  I  see  too  many  young  per- 
sons who  are  still  service^riented  who  still  want  to  serve  their 
community  in  some  way.  ,      ,  i  5  • 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  personal  deci- 
sion that  goes  into  selecting  the  college  of  one's  choice  based  on 
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one  s  needs— 3«s  whole  special  emphasis  to  the  first-generati'on 
families  and  the  more  needy  families.  Let  me  give  one  example 
which  was  vividly  brought  home  to  me  this  past  week.  We  had  the 
Honorable  Shirley  Chisholm  on  campus  as  a  visitor  and  it  just  so 
happens  that  a  week  prior  to  this  our  student  government  had 
their  election  and^elected  a  president  who  happened  to  be  a  black 
female.  This  young  girl  canie  from  a,  figuratively  speaking,  "dirt 
poor  background,  full  needs  student,"  if  we  can  use  the  Pell  jargon. 
She  selected  our  college  because  of  its  size,  because,  as  she  said  ii 
'It  gave  her  more  personal  attention." 

She  was  talking  to  Ms.  Ghisholra  as  we  matched  them  at 
dinner— a  perfect  role  model  for  our  young,  black  girl  getting  ready 
to  graduate  in  a  year—and  she  said,  "One  of  my  friends  went  to  a 
larger  institution  in  the  state."  She  was  not  criticizing  the  institu- 
tion. She  just , mentioned  that  it  was  so  lai^e  that  she  just  couldn't 
cope  with  the  difference.  She  said,  "I  feel  fortunate  to  have,  been 
able  to  come  to  a  smaller  institution." 

I  say  this  in  no  way  in  dispar^ement  of  the  larger  institutions.  I 
jiist  say  it  in  support  of  the  proper  match.  So  I  conclude  by  saying 
that  if  in  some  way  wd  can  emphasize  choice  in  reference  to  match 
the  right  student  to  the  right  institution,  be  it  public  or  private, 
large  or  small,  depending  on  the  person's  needs,  I  think  that  our 
retention  will  follow  and,  in  that  way,  our  quality  of  education  will 
go  up  and  we  will  not  be  fighting,  this  "back  to  basics"  crisis  in 
which  we  are  so  caught  up  now  across  our  country. 

I  would  be  glad  to  aJiswer  any  questions  and  hope  we  have  some. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Owens.  ITiank  you.  Dr.  UMll  It  appears  that  there  are 
some  serious  pressures  on  members  ithis  morning  forcing  us  to  mu-v 
sical  cnairs  with  the  Chair.  v  v 

Our  next  speaker  will  be  Dr.  Edward  Bloustein  from  Rutgers 
University,  NJ.  IntroducinVhim  will  be  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  RoOkeraa. 

Mrs.  RouKKMA.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Owens.  I  want  to  per-  , 
sonally  greet  Dr.  Bloustein  and  to  inform  my  colleagues  th^  until 
Dr.  Bloustein  came  to  New  Jersey,  for  too  long  Rutgers  University 
and  higher  education  in  New  Jersey  had  not  had  the  proper  focus 
of  attention  that  it  should  have  had.  But  with  his  appointment  in  , 
1971,  he  brought  not  only  energy  and  dedication,  but  also  creativity 
to  that  position. 

While  president  of  Rutgers  University,  he  has  recently  been  ap- 
pointed a  blue  ribbon  committee  to  study  how  to  obtain  $3  million 
in  new  funding  for  Rutgers  to  upgrade  its  overall  academic  struc- 
ture. I  think  Dr.  Bloustein  has  noted  that,  quote,  "The  gamble  on 
state  and  federal  funds  to  meet  operating  costs  and  capital  expendi- 
tures over  the  next  10  yeara  could  jriot  continue."  He  cochairs  a 
blue  ribbon  commission  appointed  bf  Governor  Kean  to  boost  high 
technology,  research,  and  job  development  in  New  Jersey ^  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  world-class  center  in -biotechnology  at 
the  university  in  Conjunction  with  the  yniversity  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  of  New  Jersey. 

He  is  here  today  not  only  in  his  capacity  as  an  outstanding  edu- 
cator, but  also  as  chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges.  It  is  my  honor  and  privilege 
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to  greet  you,  Dr.  BlQUstein.  You  should  know  that  your  statemei\t 
will  be  included  in  full  in  the  record  of  the  committ^  hearings  ^anov 
now  we^um  the  floor  over*  to  you* 
[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  Edward  A,  Bloustem  follows:] 

Prkpasucd  SrAtibiKNT  OF  Edwako  J.  BujvfirmN,  PRisnxRNT,  Kutgws,  thi:  State 
Unxvmsjty  ot  Nxw  Jtmwy;  anp  CHAifUiAx,  Nationai*  As&cx:iation  or  Statk 

UNrraiSmKS  AND  I^D^RAl^  Ck)i^ 

Hr.  Chainsanf  I  begin  hy  thanking  the  Conmitee  for  inviting.^ 

ffie  to  discuss  with  you  a  major  project  on  the  future  of 'the  state 

research  universities.    -It  is  a  project  I  2un  directi^^g  as 

Chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  an^ 

V  ' 

Land^rant  Colleges.  '  -i  ^ 

tfe  are  undertaking  the    first  major  stu^  of  the  state  ^ 

^  universities  in  at  least  two  ^cades;  in  a  sep^^e*  howev^r^  it  is 
the  first  attempt  to  reexamine  and  restate  the  mission )of  the 
•land-grant    colleges  and  universities  to  be  undertiicen  sinqe  the 
origii}  of  those  insCftutions  in  the  Korell  Act  of  1S64 — the  ^irst 

'  attempt  to  restate  their  mission  in  over  a  century* 

1?&ere  ^re  three  parts  to  our  programs  First/    we  have 
coausissioned#  for  completion  by  June  1#  19S4.    a  series  of 
worlcing  papers  to  be  prepared  by  leading  sch^l^irs  1q  t^he^ fi^d. 
Sach  of  the  papers  concerns  an  issue  which  i«  ceAtral  to  the 
mission  of 'the  state  universities  and  Iand*^rant  colleges*  (A       *  - 
list  of  the  papers  and  their  authors  is  enclpited  with  the 
testimony*)  The  second  part  of  our  projects  involves  the  use  of 
these  papers  in  a  series  of  five  regional  conferences  to  be  held 
during  the- fall,  Winter  and  Spring  of  1984-1985.    Tt^wf  will  be 
co-sponsored  by  UkSi^UmC,  the  i^tional  Governors*  Associationr  and 
the  tiational  Qonference  of  State  Iiegislatures* 

\    _  the  third  phase  of    our  task  will  take  place  at  a  wrap-up 

.  "\  '         .   .      ■  -        "  ■ 
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coaf«Mnca  of  witionAl  dimtnsibasf  ti  b«  h<C.a  4a  t&t  of 
1S85.  It  will  bt  d«diMt«a  to  a  a;«»t«it^eut  of  tlxe  mission  and 
puipo8«.  Of  th«  stat«  rtseaxch  univarsitiis.    I  vo old  hope  that 
Ui«  a«Bb«^rs  of  this  Cc^ittea/  as  well  as  other  QI•a^M^rs  of  .the 
Cofxgresar  and  e^ite  legislators;  -will  join  the  educational 

^  conaumty  at  this  national  conference  to  arrive  at  a  national 
consensus  Concerninq  the  future  of  th«  one  institution- which  is 
unique  to  Aaierican  higher  edu<?ation,  the  state  research 

.  university*  ^ 

You  wil\  be  interes^  to  learn  that  ths  Ford  Foundation  has 

agreed  to  fund  the  first  and  third  parts  ot  this  effort  and  seme 

"        •  '  ,       ^  ,  ,-1 

funding  has  been  received  from  The  Johnson  Foynd^^ion  of  Kacine, 

Wisconsin,  for  the  second  part. 

purpose  this  morning  is  to  review  for  you  the  background 
and  some  aspects  of  the  cfenceptual  b&siu  of- our  study,     T  will 
then  undertake  to  suggest  what  its  celationship  is  to  the 
legislation  currently  undar  Consideration  in  this  Cojamittee*  *  It 
may  well  be  that  the  resolution  of  some  of  this  Cosuaittee' s 
concerns^  includinq  the  legislation  you  you  are  currently  . 
conslderlngi  will  be  advanced  by  our  project,  especially  by  our 
final  national-  conference.    We  hope,  therefore*  that  we  may  keep 
in  close  touch  with  the  Coauaittee  and  its  staff  as  we  proceed/ 
thereby  maximizing  the  effectiveness  of  our  work,  ^nd—  if  it  is 
not  too  presumptuous  of  i^e  to  suggest  it—thereby  also  advancing 
tXxm  work  of  this  Committee,  ^ 

Let  me"  turn  now  to  what  lies  behind  our  Study.  Since  World 
War  II,  and  at  a  pac^  which  has  been  intensifying  each  year 
during,  at  least,  the  past  twenty  years,  the  state  research- 

i  .- 
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■iini^^^Bi'tiM -^^.m-mx]pi^  changes 
vbicl)  have  had  suX?stantial  effect e  o:a-  the  inititutione 
thenselvesr  on  those  they  serve,  and  on  tbo«^  who^provide  theja 
vith  theis  financial  e|ipport*  | 

First,  although  thejfr  liK«  many  other  colleges  and 
univi|rsitlesr  have  grown*  their  growth  has  been  at  a  more  . 
accelerated  pace  them  is  the  case  in  Aost  ooier  types  of 
institutions.         State  universities  have  increased  greatlv^in 
enrollment,  in  the  sixf  of  their  faculty,  in  the  scope  of  their 
prograjos.  and  in  the  Jaagnitude  ot  their  physical  facilities. 
Looking  at  enrollflaerit,  alone,^  fro©  1960  to  1980/    these  ^ 
institutions  more  than  douj^led  from  1,000,000  to,2, 150,000.  • 

Hore  startling  than    enrollaent  gronth,  have  been  changes  in 
the  academic  quality  and  character  of  what  jthese  institutions  do* 
•These  changes  in\he  quality  and  <^aracter  of  their  programs  have 
flowed  directly  from    the  increased  importance  state  universities 
-,began  to  attach  in  this  period  to  their  research/  graduate 
education*  and.  professional  traininq  programs.    Whereas  they  were. 
^   at  one  time  predeainanUy  institutions  for  undergraduate  study, 
with  a  aaatt^iung  of  research/  graduate,  and  professional 
programs,  during  the  period  since  Korld  War  II,  this  emphasis  was- 
virtually raversed-    With  the  rve\^rsal  came  substantial 
improvement  in  the  quality  and  level  of  training,  of  faculty. 
Measured  by  the  academic  qualification  of  titfdr  factjfltyf  the 
magnitude  and,  sophi/sticatlon  of^the  research"  they  undertake  and 
the  portion.,qf  it  w^ich  is  externally  funded,  meas^'ured  by 
published  research,    Si;  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  post-' 
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baccalauxMti  progiMS  and  fttud«ats«  and  by  the  growth  of 

^ ....... 

libraxiM  and  iaboratori**,  sjtasurad  by  all  tbesa  factofa  thm 

itata  uuivaraitiaa  of  tha  80>«  ara  vastly  different  fr<^  the 

.•\  ■    ■  ■  'J 
..institutiona  tbay  onca  vara* 

■  ,  , 

Xndaad,  thair  rasaacch  mission  has  coma  virtually  to  dafina 
.tha»,  and  tiia  cantxalitv  of  this  aiasion  has*  iii  turnr  avan  bagun 
to  inf luaaca  powerfully  the  character  of  the  cuxricului  th^^  ■ 
provide  for  undargraduatasr  which/  itsalf.  was  onca  their 
hallsarkX  Thusr  the  first  of  the  underlyinsr  dav alopwents  in  the 
gtata  univat^ities  which  sust  be  looked  at  closely ^  and  which 
forms  the  bacJcVound  of  the  study  .we  are  undertaking,  is,  the 
•increasing  power  of  researchr  gj^aduata  education*  <vnd  training  in 
the  learned  professiions  to  difef ine  and  dominate  our  state  universities 

A  second  .metamorphosis  of  th^  educational  landscapevwhi^h 

^>«ets  the  background  for  our  Stud^  of  ;itate  universities  isNthe 

-  .\ 
transf  onsatij^n  whic;h  ^ilas  taken  pXaOe  in  other  segments,  of  y^xgher 

*      '  ■  • .  *' '  ■ 

education*    Whereas,  at  one  time  in  m^st  states#  the  state 

university  was  the  only  piiblic 'institution  in  which  one  could     ^  f 

undertake  an  undergraduatCv  liberal  arts,  program  of  study,  the 

post^Sccond  World  War  period  has  seexi  the  rola  they  performed  in 

this  respect  sharply  curtailed^    A  whole  n'ew^  two-year  college 

system*  \a  transformation  of  the  system  of  state  teacher  colleges' 

or^brmal  \schoois  into  one  of  4-year  liberal  art  colleges,  And 

growth  and/or  change  in  much  of  the  indep>endent  sectors  must  be 

taken  account  of  Ux  assessing  tl^e  future  of  state  universities.. 

_  In  1960,  ccxnmunity  coUeges^  enrolled  400^000  students;  in  1980,    *  ' 

they\ enrolled  4,330,000.    During;^ the  same  period  state  college 
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-■  ♦ftxaiixwRt  gsfttw  fro®  to  Marly  If  000,000  and  private 

s«ctor  «Grollm«nt  £o»«  fran  1,470,000  to  2,640,000;. 

traasforaation  of  thm  c«st  of  \tb«  higher  «ducation  . 
landscape  has  affected  powerfully  both  the  nature  of  ^he  student 
body*  as  well  as  the  puljfeic  aervice  mission  of  the  state 
university.    The  comwunity  and  the  state  ooileges  now  e^vxoll  aaiy 
of  the  undei:garduates  who  would  have  formerly  enrolled  in  the 
state  viniversxties.    In  turn,  the  state  universities  now  have  tihe 
option  of  markedly  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  he st  of  the*  " 

m  available  l3igh  school  graduates  they  enroll.  Increasingly,  tbi4 

\\ore  acadeaically  select  and  qualified  student  body  turns  out  tio 
\  ■  ■       '      '  ' 

,be  headed  for  graduate  and  professional  education^  and  | 

increasingly,  as  well*  it  is  recruited  on  a  national,  even  i 

international  basis,  .  i 

■      '       .     ■    ■  '  ■  ■•  '1 

Public  service,  .which  was  once  the  near  exclusive  purview  jaf 

the 'State -university f  is  now  i^ared;^  widely  with  all  other 

segments  of  higher  education,    the  co»a«nity  and  state  colleges 

have  adopted  mucb  of  the  previous  training  mission  of  the.  state 

universities  at  the  non-credit  and  less  than  baccalaureate  level. 

Likewise*  larg^e  and  small  private  institutions  alike*  in  search 

of  financial  support  given  at  the  fe<^riLoand  state  levels  for 

this  purpose^  as  well  as  in  the  attempt  to  maximize  the  benefit. 

to.be  derived  fro©  their  research  efforts,  have  now  incorporated 

into  thei;:  saissions  many  aspects  of  1±e  public  service  role 

forsjeriy  undertaken  by  «tate  universities. 

Besides  the  new  centrality  of  reasearch  in  state 

universiti^BS,  and  the  emergence  or  change  in  other  sectors  of 

higher  education,  a  third  factor — the  development  of  a 
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multiplicity  ot  funding  sou]cc«»-r  ^*  *X$o  be«n  «t  vork  in 
tranaformiog  tht  statt  univ«raity  «yBte»- •    Federal  financi«a 
support  of  researcJti  programs  to  ix«lp  stimulate  industrial  growth 
•and  jprovide  for       ensa  prepaxadnasa  baa  baan  awarded  without 
ragard  to  whathar  an  institution  was  atata  aupportad  pr 
indapandant*  it  accaiaratcd^tha  trand  towards  concantration  on 
raaaarcb  whicii  waa  already  at  work  in  tha  stata  univaraitias*  and 
aa  important,  it  vastly  axpandad  tha  non^stata  rasources  expandad 
within  thosa  uniyetsitias.    Wharaas  thay  wara  oaca  supported 
almost  axcXuaivaly  .by  one  sourca  of  tax  dollars,  thay  now  had  two 
such  sources,  ^  ' 

On  tha  other  hand,  federally  supported  student  aid  programs 
undertaken  since  tha  end  of  World  War  IX  have  not  only  expanded  s 
the  proportion  of  federal  dollars    in  state  university  budgets/ 
they  have  also  begun  to  ^brina  a  significant  proportion  of  tax 
dollars  into  the  budgets  of  independent  colleges  and 
universities-      m  1960,  tha  0,S,  Office  of  Education  had  925 
million  available  in  student  aid;  in  1980,  the  s^me  figure  was 
S5.6  billion,  granted  without  regard  to  the  public  or  independent 
status  of  the  institution  at  which  a  student  is  enrolled. 

The  extensive  investment., of  tax  dollars  into  the  budgets  of 
independent  institutions  has  als^  taken  place  at  the  state  levels 
where  grants  of  state  tax  dollars^  like  those  at  the  federal 
level,  have  been  ma^  in  order  to  provide  students  with  freedom 
of  choice  of  enrollment  as  between  ^public  aiid  indeisendent 
institutions.  ;rhe  vast  increase  in  federal  and  state  -student 
tuition  assistance  programs*  and  the  enormous  federal  expeaditure 
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Jtot  rttM«rchr^u«t  b«  M^a  in  the  furtlxar  context  of  statt 
pro^raafi^  o£  direct  inntitutiomd  aid  to  indtpeadcnt  inititutions^ 
and  is  th«  context-  a3  vell^  of  tiie  tax  banafit  afforded  to 
public  and  independent  institutions  alike       a  tax  system  which 
provides  that  charitable  gifts  are  given  on' and  university 
endovmi^nt    earns  iiscoae  on  a  tax  free  basis.    Vfliat  an  isuaense 
change  there  has  been  in  the  source  of  funds  to  support  st^te 
universities  and  other  institutions  of  higher  education! 
r\     TO  he  sure*  there  was  a  time  when  the  state  universities 
were;  almost  predominantiy  state  funded^  and  when  they  received 
-few  federal  tax  dolXarSf  either  directly  or  as  a  result  the  tax 
benf its  pf  private  giving  and  non-^taxable  earnings  on  endowment. 
This  was  also  a  tiae  when  tuition  at  public  institutions  was  low 
or  non-existent,  and  when  independent  institutions  had  liiftle  or 
no  state  or  federal  support,  directly  or  indirectly.  How  times 
have  changedl  *  .  ^  » 

'    Typically,  state  universities  now  receive  only  20  to  <0  ' 
percent  of  their  support  from  state  revenues*  with  the  remainder 
divi«?ed  between  fees — now  frequently  above  301  of  educatioru^ 
cost —  and  federal  or  private  sources.  Typically  independent  - 
univjarsities  now  receive  a «  much  as  20  to  30  percent  of  their 
support  from  state  and  federal  revenues^  with  the  remainder 
divided  between  fees — which  constitute  as  a  percentage  of  their 
budgets  only  some  131  more  than  th^  do  in  staU^e  university  ^ 
budgets —  artd  federal  indirect  support  througf^  gifts  anci  . 
endowment,  or  private  contract  support.  Surely  it  is  time  to  asK 
what  the  impXicat.ions  for  the  planning  and  financing  of  higher 
education  at  thm  state  and  federal  level  are  of  these  dramatic 
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\f^M  in  vblch  tbt  income         ot  Ui«  bi9b«r  «dluciitioa  l)adg«t  hM 

70  summaxi^f  c^tiangs^  in  thm  Ktat*  univ«r6iti«s  ot  this 
iiation  which  b&v«  bt#n  t4i(inq  paAc«  for  nosm  than  20  years  at  a 
constantly  accslsrating  speed  ux gently  require  that  we  reach 
i^f ome-d  and  widely  agreed  upon  concluslpns  to  at  least  the 
following  questions^^  » 

1.  What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  .research^'  graduate 
education*  and  professional  training  in  contemporary, 
state  universitiesr  and  what  isplications  do  the 

^  changes  in  this  respect  have  for  their  pXanningr 

financial  support,  and  accountahility? 

2.  '   whAt    U4}ds  of  students    should  they  enroll? 

3«     Wh4|L^  is  the  speciftl  public  service  rde  of  state 

universities^  and  how  does  this  into  the  rest  of  their 
missioHr  and  hew  is  it  distinguishable  frosi  that  of 
-  .         ■  independent  universities?  . 

4.      Who  should  pay  and  who  should  benefit  at  the  state 
university  fros&  this  new  mix  of  research^  graduate 
edu(^tion^  and  prof essiozial  training?    And  how  should 
their  increasing  reliance  ox>  student  fee  monies  and  tax 
supported  voluntary  giving  a/fect  institutional 
planning^  governance^  euid  public  accountability  otr  and 
public  responsibility  for,    state  universities? 
What  are  the  implications  for  publ^^c'cciaprehensive 
research  universities  of  the  convergence  of 'their 
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missionii'Vitb  that  p£^indepttnd«at  co»pr«li«nsiv« 

research  uxiiv^rsitiaiir .  of  ths  incfMsing  Iwftls  of  * 

.state  and  f«d#ral  subsidization  of  tboM  Xattar 
'  ■        •  , '  •       ^  '  ■ 

^  wiyersitiajir  and  of  tht  ra;iativftXy  racant  wsr^anca  of 

th«  C(:^UQity  and  atata  collf^e  systama?  . 

Maabars  of  tha  Co»saittfa,    you  art  about  to  fashion  a 

raaut^ioriaatioa  of  -tha  Hig^e^^  Kducatioii  Acta,    In  vianf  of 

tastisoi^  bera  today  I  uxga  that.you'not  mafjily  patch  and  fi^l 

tbs  axiating  bo(^  of  jLagislation;  X  urga,  instaadr  that  you 

i:at:hink  tha  fundaaadtal  diaractaristics  of  the  fadaraX  role  in 

higbar  aducation..    Such  a  rascal  nav  look  is  nacaasi1:atadf  if 

for  no  othar  xm^sotif  by  tha  changing  charactar  of  tha  state 

ivacsitias^  wbich  ar^  tbdayf  in  fact,  tiwJLIy  stata-fadaral 

varaitias  and  which    constitute  so  important  a  palrt  of  the 

nal  higher  education  mc^inm* 

The  familiar  world  of  higher  education. vbu  and  I  onca  icnewr 

in.which  privately  supported  cQlJLe'^sah^  imiversiteSr  local  and 

natio^iialr  were  to  .b#  .sharply  distinguished  from  publically  . 

supported  state  and 'cceuaunlty  colleges^^d  univeifsities  ^^  ^ 

tAipg  of  the  past*  > There  is  now  an  entirely  newr  and  such  more 

corngj^  I^igi^ax*  education  landscape.^    It  requires  a  coaipletely  new 

pattern  of  federal  support.  « 

%         X  hope  it  is  not  too  pr esixnptuous  of  aie^to  suggest  the 
possibility  of  ^this  Cosmittee  joini^q  in  the  sponsership  of  the 
stu(^  of  £tate  uxUver$ities  which  X  have  described  in  vsy 
testimony  here  today.  I  believe  it  may  afford  the  Cciamittee  an 
important  perspective*  in  which  to  via*  the  entire  higher 

will,  continue  .to  allow  us  to  provi^  you'with  the  Results  of  our 
you  will  join  us  at  ^the<^national  conference  we 


inqui^ry*  and  tiat 
will  be  holding* 


I  wish  to  thank  the  C<»amit^^e  f  or  allowing  me  the 
opportunity  to  review  our  project  and  its  relationship  to  the 
reauthorization  of  S^R.  524C»    l  will  be  jjOLfcased  to  attempt  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  have*  ^ 
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K^^9eaxcilr  graduate,  and  professional  sducatioo; 

a*   A  justification       the  powerful  ocHaaiitswmt  to  researcb, 

graduate  education^^^aifi  professional  training  that  these  state 
universities  have  aasumed  in  the  period  siye  World  War  II. 

Author  i   David Saxoiv  Chairman^  the  KIT  Coiporatica 

b,   Ibe  staice  of  th«'»tate«r"  individially  and  csollectivfilyf  ia 
research^  ^radiate  educatim  abd  advanced  professicral 
training.. . 

Authors   Ric2^d  Van  Bom,  Gmpcdlor^  omversdty  of  iJouston* 
Selectivity,  di varsity j.aisd  equity: 

In  the  formation  of  undergraduate  and  graduate  student  bodies  in  a 
states  reoaarch  university,  paucticularly  coisidering  the  e^^xuision 
of  pdsilic  two^eax  and  foux-yeaur  oolle9<«,  what  mix  of 
selectivity/  diversity  and  equity  is  appcopciate?  If  these  sUte 
research  universities  constitute  a  si^d^icant  and  bcHKogeneous 
class,  can.there  be  some  reciprocity  aaiiong  stats*  foqr 
undergraduate  or  graduate  sUadeot  ^aceptanoe? 

Author; '  Sandy  Astinr  Professor,  Cradiate  Sc^^ool  of 

Education  and  IDdreptpr  of  the'Hi^Mftr  EdDcation  Research 
Institute,  tlaiversity  of  C&lif o^nia.  Urn  A^^es. 

C^^rgradbate  e£iK:atioos 

>fV:3r  imv^-f  unditrgriduate  ediiaticn  at  state  research  universities 
xs  prc^aracion  for  gradsate  stud/  or  professional  traiising  while 
for  others  it  is  the  f iml  leyal  of  f oraal  edjcatico*   Proa  the 
states'  point  of  view,  undergraduate  education  is  {^ovidtd  in 
.  response  to  public  dcasand  for  both  persooal  anj3  social  benefit* 
Is  it  possible-  to  formulate  a  . coherent  stat^sent  of  these 
edraMmal  purposes? 

Author:   Sheldon  Kothblatt^  ChaiJhaan,  DeportMnt  of  History # 

Professor  of  Histcary,  miversit?^  .of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Public  atrvic*:  }  ' 

HbAt  ar^  the  ^p»ciil  xespoasibilitits  of  the  sUU  xesttorch 
u£iiv«r»ity  to  tjt)e  state  M^ch  ftjgpport«  it? 

Authors    Ronald  Roekoas,  ?xmMidmtf  Diversity  of  NabraBiut 
«     Chaix»aR-«l«ct^  Asiericao  Council  of  Si^xaticn* 

U   In  tim  «r4  of  science  based  'i:naustri«ef  what  re:9{x?risibilities 
should  state  znsm^ch  uaivtJC^ties  essujoe  for  oontiixiing 
edJCAtiom  in  the  profession  and  highly  techiUcal  occupetioos 
end  for  exteoeioa  Q|^resMrcb  results  to  private  indistjcy? 

Authors   Barbara  liew«llr  Chainceajor,  Florida  Board  of  Segtcts* 


o»  >jhat  is  the  ratiooale  for  the  intematlonal  puhOic  sarvic 
role  of  the  state  uoiversities? 

Author:   C«  Peter  Magrath,  President,  Quversit^  of  Hinoasota* 

What  is  the  future  special  taadiingy  rMmtch,  and  public  service  . 
mission  of  the  historically  black  public  universit^f  with  a 
research  and  extimsion  obligation? 

Authors    Ivory  Nielsorv  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  of 
Texas  A  &  M  Qniversity  and  fon&er  Actiag  President  of 
prairie  View  A  &  H  Ctaiversity  ' 

Who  paye^  who  benefits,  and  vbo  ijracoQUntabOe  to  wbooi?  ^ 

a.  Because  of  the  smltiplicity  of  funding  sources  and  the  variety, 
of  aodes  of  funding,  there  is  confusicso  about  responsibility 

i      for  sustaining  the  .state  research  tnUversities  as  institutiona 
^      of  scii^tif ic  tesaarch,   What^  is  tiie  ^ropriate  distribution 

of  responsibility  for  direct  and  indirect  costs  of  research  ; 

aaong  state,  federal  and  private  sponsors?  % 

Author:   Sansuel  F«  Conti,  Act^bg  Vice  darK:aUor  for  Academic 

Affairs  and  Provost,  and  IDean  of  Graduate  Studies  and  ' 
Sts^archf  i:^versity  of  Hasaacbusetta.  ^ 

b.  Costs  of  edbcaticR  must  be  paid  by  a  mixture  of  public  and 
private  suppo^,  togethtr  with  student  f ees^  and  opportunity 
costs*   What  is  a  reasonable  distxii^tion  of  the  burdsn  of  costs 
among  these  sources  as  veil  as  the  distribution  of  subsidieit  asocng 
stud»ts  in  order  to  assure  equitable  access  of  qualified  people? 

Author:    Charles  &  Bishop,  President^  Diivers4ty  of  Bouston 

SystSBUi. 
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'   c.   Ihe  mmtiplicity  of  fmding  coiapiUcatti  tht  stream  of 

acccunt^bility.  mci  ccotroL.  Wh»t  *r«  r»a»or>able  t^qsectaticjo* 
for  sponsors  and  raasooable  rt^>onJ»ii>iIiti«i  for  tnut«e»  ana 
adtolnistxatioQ  of  th«»e  cooplfi  inatitutiona? 

Author:   Cfevid  A,  Wilson,  Profassor  of  ft)litical  Scitnce, 

"  ^tJnivarsity  of  oaifoaOa,  Loa  Angalw^   Sanioi  Aaaociata 
■  at  tba  Ctntar  for  tha  Stiic%r  of  Hi^bar  Baucatiaiv 
Cbit^^aity  of  Calif  c^x:dar  Baritalay* 

6.   What  im  the  ratiCfvCle  for  the  auta  university's  i^aaaivaly 
seaiong  naw  susport  froa  private  and!  corporate 
ohilanthrosy? 

Autbips  Joatpb  Pattit,  Jraaidaot,  Georgia  Znatitata  erf  5\tchnolofflr.  - 

7.   What  at»  tba  iapiiCiUoni  toi  tbt  claaHic  diJrtinction  of  pitiXic  iand 
'      privatB  «aucational  iastitatioM  of  the  ccnvaigtnot  of  miMioo  and  tb* 
fadual  and  stit«  sdwidJUMtim  o£  ioa^pMiawit  iBiiv«rsiti«i7 

isutbocf  Sobtrt  liOMrvzwcig,  VxtMiidrnt*  Assoc^ticn  of  Aaariau 
<  Oiivaraitics. 

\       ■  . 

STATEMENT  OF  DR,  EDWARD  A.  BtOUSTEIN,  PRESIDENT, 
RUTGERiS,  THE  STATE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NEW  JERSEY 

Pr.  Bloustkin,  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  Mrs.  Ronkema.  Thank 
you  very,  very  much  for  those  kind  words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  I 
would  begin  by  thanking  you  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with 
you  a  major  project  on  the  future  of  the  State  research  universities. 
It's  a  project  that  I  am  directing  as^hairnian  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  State  Universities  and  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

Actually,  we  are  undertaking^he  first  major  study  of  State  uni- 
versities m  at  least  two  decadi^  In  a  sense,  however,  it  is^  really 
the  first  major  study  o'f  the  land  grant  college  system  since  its  ori- 
gins over  a  century  ago  in  the  Morrill  Act  of  1864.  This  will  be  the 
first 'attempt  in  over  a  century  to  restate  thfc  mission  of  Stat^  uni- 
yersities  in  these  United  States. 

There  are  thre^  parts  of  the  program  we  are  undertaking.  First, 
we  have  commissioned  for  completion  by  Jime  1,  198^4,  a  series  of 
papers  to  be  prepared  by  leading  ischolars  in  the  field  on  issues 
which  are  central  to  the  mission  of  State  universities  and  land 
grant  colleges.  A  list  of  the  papers  and  their  authors  is  appended  to 
the  written  copy  of  my  testimony. 

The  second  part  of  our  project  invol^'S  the  use  of  these  papers  in 
a  series  of  five  regional  conferences  throughout  "ttie  United  States 
to  be  held -in  the  fall,- winter  and  spring  of  1984-85.  They  will  cp- 
Sfponsor  NASULG— that  is  not  a  sneeze,  but  the  acronym  for  our 
fissociation—and  the  National  Governors'  Association  has  agreed  to 
cosponsbr  the  conference  as  has  the  National  Conference  of  State 
"iigislatures.  ^ 

The  third  phase  of  our  task  will  take  place  at  a  wrapup  confer- 
tence  of  national  dimensions  to  be  held  in, the  fall  of  1985  and  it  will 
/be  deiJicated  to  a  restatement  of  the  mission  and  purpose  of  State 
univemties.  I  would  hope  that  members  of  this  committee  will  join 
us  at  th^t  national  conferepce  and  that  other  Membere  of  Congress 
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will  as  well.  There  will  be  State  legislators,  edqcators  and,  for  the 
first  time,  I  would  hope,  we  would  be  able  to  arrive  at  a  kind  of 
national  consensus  concerning-  the  future  of  the  onfe  institution 
\  which  is  really  unique  to  American  higher  education.  In  other 
^\parts  of  the  world,  there  are  universities,  there  are  undergraduate 
colleges,  there  are  every  variety  qf  college.  The  State  university, 
th^at  land  grant  system  of  ours  arising  out  of  the  Morrill  Act  is - 
really  a  unique  institution  in  all  of  h^her  education. 

Now  you  will,  be  interested  to  hear,  as  I  have  been,  that  we  have 
sufficient  funding  for.  this  ambitious  project  and  we  are  not  here  to 
seek  it.  The  Ford  Foundation  has  agreed  to  fund  the  first  and  third 
parts  of  the  effort  and  we  have  also  received  funding  from  the 
Johnson  Foundation  in  Racine,  which  will  arrange  for  the  second 
part  and  we  have  very  good  prospects  fbr  another  major  grant  to 
complete  our  funding  package. 

My /purpose  this  morning  is^really  to  review  with  you  the  back- 
ground and  some  of  the  conceptual  perspectives  behind  our  study.  I 
would  like  then  to  suggest,  if  I  may,  in  very  general  teT;ms,  what  its 
relationship  is  to  the  reauthorization  process  that  you  are  current- 
ly involved  in.  It  may  well  be  that  the  -  resolution  of  some  of  this 
committee's  concern's,  including  the  reauthorization'  legislation, 
which  you  are  currently  considering,  will  be  advanced  by  our 
prmect,  especially  by  our  final  national  conference. 

We  hope,  therefore,  that  we  may  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
staff  anii  with  the  community  itself  as  we  proceed  in  maxinaiidhg 
the  effecti\fH&ness  of  quf  work  and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  perhaps 
also  helping- you  in  your  work  on  this  committee.*  . 

Let  me  turn  then  to  what  Jies  bfehind  the  study.  Since  World  WdS 
II  at  a  pace  which  has  really  been  intensifying  each  year,  over  the 
past  20  years  at  lea^t,  the  State  research  universities  have  experi- 
enced at  least  three  conspicuous  kinds  of  changes  which  have 
really  changed  them  and  the  character  of  all  of  the  educational 
systems  in  our  Nation, 

First,  although  the  State  universities,  like  many  other  colleges 
and  universities  have  grown,  the  page  of  their  growth  is  much, 
much  greater  thaii  you  will  find  in  most  other  institutions.  State 
universities  have  increased  greatly  in  enrollment,  in  the  size^  of 
their  faculty,  in  the  scope  of  their  programs  and  in  the  magnitude 
of  their  physical  facilities. 

Looking  at  enrollment  alone,  from  1960  through  1980,  these  insti- 
tutions more  than  doubled  from  1  million  to  2,150,000  enrolled  stu- 
dents. But  more  startling  than  this  enrollment  growth  have  been  ' 
changes  in  the  academic  quality  and  character  of  what  these  insti- 
tutions do.  These  changes  in  the  quality  and  character  of  their  pro- 
grams have  flowed  directly  from  the  increased  importance  State 
universities  have  begun  to  attach  iri  this^  period  to  their  research, 
graduate  education,  and  professional,  training  programs. 

Whereas  State  universities,  were  at  one  time  predomiuahtly  Insti- 
tutions for  undergraduate  study  with  a  smattering  of  research, 
graduate,  and  professional  programs,  during  the  period  since  World 
War  II,  this  emphasis  has  been  virtually  reversed.  With  the  rever- 
sal has  come  substantial  improvement  in  the  quality  tod  level  of 
training  of  faculty  measured  by  academic  qualification  of  their  fac- 
ulty, the  magnitude  and  the  sophistication  of  the  research  they  un-  \ 
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dertake,  and  the  portion  of  it  which  it  externally  funded,  measured 
by  published  research,  by  the  multiplication  of  the  number  of  post- 
baccalaureate  programs  and  students  and  by  the  growth  pf  librar- 
ies a?id  laboratories.  Measured  by  all  of  these  factors,  the  State  uni- 
versities of  the  eighties  are  vastly  different  kinds  of  institutions 
from  the  institii^ps  they  once  were.  ^ 

Indeed,  their  rfoearch  mission  ha?  cc^ie  to  supplant^  their  under- 
graduate teaching  program  in-defi^iHig  them  and  the  centrality  of 
that  mission,  in  turn,  has  begxin  to  very  substantially  influence  the 
nature  of  undergraduate  training. 

Thus,  the  first  of  the  underlying  developments  in  the  State  devel- 
opments which  must  be  looked  to  carefully  and  which  forms  the 
background  of  the  study  we  are  undertiiking  is  the  increasing  ^ 
degree  to  which  research,  graduate  education^  and  training  in  the 
learned  professions  characterizes  and  colors  all  other  aspecte  of  the 
program  of  our  State  universities.. 

A  second  metamorphosis  of  the  educational  landscape  which  seta 
the  background  for  our  study  of  State  universities  is  the  transfor- 
mation which  has  taken  place  in  the  other  types  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  country-  Whereas  at  one  time,  in  most  States, 
the  State  university  was  the  only  public  institution  in  which  one 
could  enroll  in  an  undergraduate  liberal  arts  prograntof  study,  the 
post-Second  World  War  period  has  seen  that  role  change  Radically. 
A  whole  new  capability  for  providing  undergf  aduate  education  has 
emerged.  The  2-year  college  system,  a  transformation  of  the  system 
of  State  teacher  colleges  or  normal  schools  into  one  of  ^^year  liber- 
al arts-colleges  and  growth  and/or  change  in  much  of  the  inde- 
pendent secter  has  begun  to  serve  needs  for  undergraduate  educa- 
tion as  never  before. 

In  1960,  community  colleges-  enrolled  40p,(X)0  students.  In  1980 
,  theJsenrolled  4,380,000  students.  During  the  same  perii>d,  State  col- 
lege enrollment  grew  from  750,000  to  nearly  8  -million  and  private 
.  sector  enrollment  rose  from  1,400,000  to  2,600,0i)0,  The  transfOrn?a-  ^ 
tion  of  the  rest  of  the  higher  education  landscape  has  affected  pow-  * 
erfully  both  the.  nature  pf  the  student  body  as  well  a^  the  public 
§fervica  mission  of  the  State  university. 

The  community  and  the  State  colleges  now  enroll  many  of  the 
undergraduates  who  would  have  rormerly  enrolled  in  the  i^te  uni- 
'  versity.  Ixi  turn,  the  State  universities  now  have^the  option  of 
markedly  increasing  the  proportion  of  the  best  of  the  available 
High  school  graduates  they  enroll.  Increasingly,  this  more  academi- 
cally Select  and  qualified  student  body  tunife  ouf  to  be^headed  for 
graduate  and  professional  education  and  xncreasingly,  ds  well,  it  is 
recruited  on  a  national  and  even  an  international  sc£^     /    ^  ' 

Public  service,  which  was  once  the  near^xclusive  purview  of  the 
♦State  university  is  now  shared  widely  with  all  other  segments  of 
the  higher -education  community.  Commiinity  and  State  colleges" 
have  adopted  much  of  th^  previous  training 'mission  of  the  State 
universities,  of  the  noncredit  and  less  than  bliccalaureate  level. 
Likewise,  large  and  small  private  institutions  alike,'  ih  search  of  fi- 
ijiancial  support  given  at  the  Federal  and  State  levels  for  this  pur- 
pose, as  well  as  in  the  attempt* to  maximize  tl?e  benefit  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  research  efforts,  have  now  incorporated  ,  into  their 
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'missions  many  aspects  of  the  public  service  role  which  formerly 
was  undertaken  almost  exclusively  by  State  universities. 

Beside  the  new  centrality  of  research  in  State  universities  and 
the  emergence  of  ne^,  and  to  a  sense,  competitive  types  of  institu- 
tions of  education,  a  third  factor,  the  development  of  a  multiplicity 
offunding  sources,  has  also  been  at  work  in  transforming  the  State 
university  system.  . 

Federal  'financial  sujpport  of  research  programs  to  help  stimulate 
industrial  growth  and  provide  for  defense  preparedness  has  been 
awarded  without  regard  to  whether  an  institution  was  State^up- 
pOrted  or  independent  It  accelerated  the  trend  toward  concentra- 
tion on  research  which  was  already  at  work  in  the  State  universi- 
ties and,  as  important,  it  vastly  expanded  the  mon-State  resources 
expended  within  these  universities.  Whereas  once  State  universi- 
ties were  supported  almost  exclusively  bv  State  tax  dollars,  they 
now  have  two  m^or  source  of  funding— State  and  Federal  tax  dol- 
lars. / 

Oil  the  other  hand,  federally  supnf  rted  student  aid  programs  un- 
dertaken since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  as  this  committee  well 
knows,  have  not  only  expanded  the  proportion  of  Federal  dollars  in 
State  university  budgets,  they  have  al^  begun  to  bring  a  signifi- 
cant proportion  of  tax  dollars  into  ^he^ 'budgets  of  independent  col- 
leges and  universities. 

In  1960,  to  give  you  a  sense  of  the  dimension  pf  this,  as  you 
know,  the  Office  of  iJducation  reported  $25  million  available  in  stu- 
dent aid.  In  1980,  that  figure  is  $5.6  billion-rgranted,  I  note,  with-^ 
out  regard  to  the  public  or  independent  status  of  the  institution  of 
which  the  student^is  enrplled. 

The  extensive  investment  of  tax  dollars  in  the  budgets  of  inde- 
pendent institutions  has  also  taken  place  at  the  State  level  where 
grants  of  State  tax  dolljars,  like  those  at  the  Federal  lev^J,  have 
been  made  in  order  to  provide  students  with  freedom  of  choice  of 
enrollment  aS  between  public  and  independent  institutions. 

The  vast  increase  in  Federal  and  State  student  tuition  assistance 
programs  aiVd  the  enormous  Federal  expenditures  for  research 
must  be  seen  in  the  further  context  of  State  programs  of  direct  in- 
stitutional^ aid  to  independent  institutions,  and  in  the  context  as 
.well  of  the  tax,  benefit  afforded  to  public  and  independent  institu- 
tions alike  by  the  Federal  tax  system  which  provides  that  charita- 
ble gifts  are  given  on  and  uiiiversity  endowment  earns  income  on  a 
tax-free  basis.  . 

What  an  inimense  change  there  has  been  in  the  sources  of  funds 
to'^upport  state  universities  tand  other  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion. There  was  a  time  when  State  universities  were  predominantly 
State-funded  and  when  they  received  few  Federal  tax  dollars, 
either  directly  or  as  a  result* of  the  tax  benefits  of  the  private 
giving  and  nontaxable  earnings  on  endowment*  This  was  also  a 
thne  when  tuition  at  public  institutions  was  low  or  nonexistent  and 
when  independent  institutions  had  little  or  no  State  or  Federal 
support  directly  or  indirectly.  How  times\have  changed 

Typically,  State^  universities  now  receivfe  only  20  to  40  percent  of 
their  support  from  State  revenues,  with  the  remainder  divided  be- 
tween fees— now  frequeixtlv  above  30  percent  of  cost— and  Federal 
or  private  sources.  Typiqaliy,  independent  universities  now  receive- 
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as  much  as  20  to  30  percent  of  their  support  from  State  and  Feder- 
al revenues,  withithe  remainder  divided  between  fees,  which  inter- 
estingly^ enough,  [constitute  as  a  percent^e  of  their  budget  only 
some  IS^rcent  hiqre  than  that  percentage  in  the  budget  of  State 
universities;  Thes^  independent  colleges  also  receiVe  Federal  indi- 
rect support  through  gifts  and  endowment  or  private  contract  sup- 
port. 

Surely  it  is  time  to  ask  what  the  implications  for  planning  and 
financing  of  higher  education  at  the  State  and  Federal  level  are  of 
these  dramatic  ways  in  which  the  income  side  of  the  higher  educa- 
tioT}.  budget  has  changed. 

To  summarize,  changes  in  the  State  universities  of  this  Nation 
which  have  l;?een  taking  place  for,more  than  20  years -at  a  constant- 
ly accelerating  speed,  urgently  require  that  we  reach  informed  and 
widely-agreed  upon  conclusions  to  at  least  the  following  qu^tions. 
What  is  the  appropriate^role  of  research*  graduate  education  and 
professional  training  in  contemporary  State  universiti^?  What  im- 
plications do  the  changes  in  this  resjpect  have  to  their  planning,  fi-- 
,  nanqial  support  and  accountability .y 

Second  question,  what  kind  of  sw  should  they  enroll  enroll? 
Third  question,  what  is  the  special  public  service  role  of  State  uni- 
versities and  how  does  it  fit  into  the  rest  of  their  mission  and  how/ 
if  at  all,  is  it  distinguishable  from  that  of  independent  universities? 

Fourth,  who  should,  pay  and  who  should  benefit  at  tie  State  uni- 
versity from  this  new  mix  of  research,  graduate  and  unllergraduate 
education  and  professional  training  and  how  should  tHeir  increas- 
ing reliance  on  student  fee  moneys  and  tax-supportel  voluntary 
giving  affect  institutional  planning,  governance  and^pulmic  account- 
ability of  and  public  responsibility  for  State  universities* 

Fifth,  what  are  the  implications  for  the  public^  comprehensive' re- 
search universities  of  the  convergence  of  theix:  mission  with  that  of 
the  independent,  comprehensive,  research  university?  What  is  the 
implication  of  the  increasing  Iteels  of  State  q^hd  Federal  subsidiza- 
tion of  mdependent  uniyersiti^  and  of  the  relatively  recent,  emer- 
gence of  the  community^and  State  college  sysiem?  / 

Members  of  the  committee,  you  are  about  to  fashion  a  reauthor- 
ization of  the  Higher  Education  Acts,  In  view  of  my  testimony  here 
today,  I  urge  that  you  not  merely  patch  and  fill  the  existing  body 
of  legislation,  t  urge  instead  that  you  rethink  the  fundamental 
characteristics  of  the  Federal  role  in  higher  education.  Such  a  radi- 
cal, new  look  is  necessitated,  if  for  no  other  reason,  by  the  chang- 
ing 'Character  of  the  State  university  sj^stem  which  is  so  important 
a  part  of  the  national  educational  matjrix. 

Keally  today  those  State  universities  are  State/Federal  universi- 
ties and  not  State  universities  alone  and  they  constitute  so  impor- 
tant a  part  of  the  national  educational  scene  as  to  require  you  to 
relook  at  the  entire  role  of  the  Federal  Government  initheir  fund- 
ing and  their  planning. 

Members'  of  the  committee,  the  familiar  world  of  higher  educa- 
tion you  and  I  once  knew  in  which  privately  supported  colleges  and 
uni%'ersities,  local  and  national,  would  have  been  sharply  distin- 
guished from  publicly  supported  State  and  comr^unity  colleges  and 
universities  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  It's  a  figment  of  th^  past. 
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There  is  now  an  entirely  new  and  much  more  t^oniplex,  higher 
educational  landscape.  It  requires  a  completely  new  pattern  of  Fed- 
eral support.  I  hope  it's  not  too  presumptuous  of  me  tq  suggest  the 
possibility  of  this  committee  jdming  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  study 
of  State  universities  which  I  have  described  in  my  testimony  today. 

As  I  told  you,  the  National  Governor^'  C!!onference  and  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures  has  already  agreed  to  i^n- 
sor  our  program.  I  would  hope  that  this  committee  might  also 
become  a  sponsor. 

I  believe  such  sponsorship  may  afford  the  committee  an  impor- 
tant perspective  from  which. to  view  the  entire  higher  educational 
*  scene.  At  the  very  least,  I  hope  you  and  your  staff  will  continue  to 
allow  us  to  provide  you,  >vith  the  results  of  our  inquiry  and  that 
you  will  join  us  and  State  legislators  from  throughout  the  Nation 
at  the  national  conferenc^e  we  will  be  holding  in  the  fall  of 

Dx.  Bloustein.  Mr.  Chairtnan  and  members  Df  tte  committee,  I 
am  very V  very  thankful  again  to  you  for  allowing  me  to  review  the 
project  of  the  National  Association  of  State  Universities  and  Land 
'  Grant  Colleges  with  you  and  to  explain  what  we  think  its  relation- 
ship to  the  reauthori2ation  of  H.K.  5240  might  be. 

Obviously,  I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  might 
/have.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you,  Dr.  Bloustein.  I  hope  you  will  stay  uptil 
we  have  heard  the  other  prniel  members  testify. 

Dr.  Beoustkin.  Y^,  I  will 

Mr.  Owkns.  Dr.  t^hibbs,  we'll  hear  from  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR  PHILIP  PHIBBS,  PRESIDENT,  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PUGET  SOUND,  TACOMA,  WA 

^  Dr.  pHlBBs'Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Philip  Phibbs.  ^he  Uni- 
versity of  Puget  Sound  is  an  independent,  undergraduate  institu- 
tion with  00  students.  We  also  have  a  graduate  program  in  law. 
I  am  a  past  chairman  of  the  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities.  I  am  also  currently  the  chairmai;i  of  the 
Public  Policy  Committee  of  the  United  Methodist  Schools  and  Col- 
leges. I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  today  with  either  of  these  or- 
ganizations so  I  speak  only  on  behalf  of  my  institution. 

I  would  prefer  not  to  read  my  testimony^^to"^  you,  but  I  would  ask 
that  it  be  entered  into  the  record  in  its  entirety  and  I  would  like 
simply  to  speak  from  my  written  comments. 

Mr.  Owens.  Yes,  Dr.  Phibbs.  your  entire  testimony  will  be  en- 
tered into  the  record.  • 

{Prepared  statement  pf  Dr,  Philip  Phibbs  follows:] 

PKJcyARj&D  Statement  of  Phiup  M.  Phibbs.  PnssiDKm,  Umvkkiuty  of  Puobt  Sound, 

>    TsACOMA,  WA 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee^  on  Poet^ec^dsry  Education, 
my  nan^e  is  Philip  M.  Hiibbs.  I  am  the  Presideat  of  the  University  of  Puget  Sound 
in  Tacoma,  Washington.  The  University  i&  ah-^  independent  institution  with  2700  un- 
denjraduates  and,a  graduate  program  m  law.  I  am  also  a  past  Chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Independent  College  and  Universities  (NAICU)  and  I  current- 
ly serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Public  Policy  Conuaittee  and  ViceJ*re«i<knt  of  the  Na* 
tional  Association  of  United  .  Methodist  Schools  and  Colleges, 

There  }\as  not  been  sufficient  time  since  I  received  the  invitation  to  oarticipate  in 
th&ie  heirings  for  me  to  circulate  my  ^mments  to  my  colleague*  in  eitiier  organiza- 
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tion.  1  speak,  therefore,  only  on  behalf  of  my  own  institution,  although  I  believe  my 
.  views  reflect  the  concerns  of  many  oi  my  colleagues  in  the  othpf^ntxva  oi^anijiations. 

Earlier  this  year  when  ditscussion  of  the  reauthorization  ofjuie  Higher  Educati'bn 
*  Act,  began.  Congressman  Paul  Simon,  Chairman  of  this  Subpmrnitteev  urged  mem- 
bt!r8'of  the  higher  education  community  to  "dream*'  boldly'  rather  than  merely  to 
**tirfkeV''  with  the  proviijions  of  the  existmg  legislation. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  the  Congressman's  sentiment  and  I  have  sought  to 
Impend  accordingly. 

During  the  past  decade,  there  have  been  dramatic  changes  in  higher  edcuation. 
Those  changes  and  their  implications  must  be  carefully  considered  if  we  are  to  de- 
velop a  rcautliorization  bill  wluch  will  respond  effectively  to  the  realities  of  the 
1980s.  , 

The  moet  significant  of  tho^  changejj  is  also  the'ieast  discussed. 

During  the  past  ten  years  or -more,  inflation  ha»  forced  independent  institutions 
annually  to  I'aise  their  tuition  aiid  in  substantial  amounts.  During  this  same  period, 
ever-growing  state  sul^idies  for  the  operating  costs  of  the  public  college  aiid  univer- 
sities enabled  those  institutions  to  keep^eir  tuition  comparatively  low. 

In  the  State  of  Washington^ftj^M^jSnpl^  the  tuition  at  the  two  leadiiig  independ- 
ent institutions.  Whitman  ^et5TI^e  and  the  University  of  Puget  Scund,  increased  in 
constant  (not.  inflated)  dollars  by  $500  from  1971  to  1980.  During  the  same  period 
•the  tuition  at  the  two  major  public  universities  actually  declined  in  constant  dollars 
by  $35.  (The  contrast  is,  of  course,  even  more  dramatic  if  the  comparison  is  made  in 
inflated  dollars,) 

The  prospect  is  equally,  if  not  more,  bleak  for  the  future. 

The  Council  for  Fostsecondary  Education^  our  statewide  coordinating  body  for 
higher  education,  recently  completed  a  study  on  future  tuition  levels  in  the  State. 
Tlie  Council  estimates  that  the  tuition  gap  between  public  and  independent  institu- 
tions, which  ia  1982  averaged  $3,616,  will  rise  to  $7,163  by  1990,  \ 

In  other  words,  the  choice  of  attending  (or  the  access  to)  an  independent  institu^ 
tion  in  the  stat*?  of  Washington  cost  the  student  an  additional  $3,616  in  1982.  By 
1990,  that  same  access  will  require  $7,153  more  from  a  student  than  if  he/she  werp 
to  attend  one  of  the  pijblic  universities. 

The  State  of  Washington  is  not  unique  in  this  respect;  it  is  typical. 

ITie  rising  tuition  gap  is  the  single  most  important  fact  of  higher  education  in  the 
%  19806-  If  we  do  not  address  it  and  its  iraplicatioi^  in  the  reauthorUation  legislation, 
we  shall  be  ignoring  a  fundamental  and  oxSiinous  reality  with  serious  consequences 
for  higher  education  in  the  years  ahead,  * 

There  are  two  obvious  and  very  substantial  implications  of  the  growing  tuition 

First  of  all,  many  students^  who  now  have  an  opportunity  to  choose  that  mstitu- 
tion,  independent  or  public,  15!^  pr  small,  rural  or  urban,  which  most  effectively 
meetA^  their  individual  need&^vill  lose  that  choi<^.  Increasingly,  ours  will  become  a 
segregated  system  of  higher  education  with  th^  poor  and  the  minority  students  lim- 
ited to  the  public  colleges  and  universities. 

We  in  the  independent  sector  do  not  want  this  to  happen,  It  will  change  the  char- 
acter of  our  instituions  and  diminish  the  value  of  the  education  we  offer.  We  do  not 
believe  it  will  be  good  for  the  nation  or  for  students— any  students. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  important  for  us  to  remember  the  diversity  to  be  found  in 
independent  institutions  at  this  time.  Independent  colleges  and  universities  are  not 
now  the  exclusive  home  of  the  wealthy  and  the  white  in  the  coxmtry— to  the  con- 
trary. Three  examples  illustrate  this  fact  vividly.  ^ 

A  study  in  the  State  of  Washington  revealed  a  few  years  ago  that  th^  average 
family  ihcdhie  for  "students*  who  attended  the  twc^,  major  public-institutions  in  the 
state  was  $1,000  more  than  the  average  family  income  for  students  attending  inde- 
pendent institutions  in  the  State.  '    ^  .       ^  -t      -  * 

Similarly,  a  significantly  higher  percentage  of  students  attending  independent  m- 
stitutions  in  the  State  of  Washington  are  employed,  during  the  term  aiid  during  the 
summer^  than  are  the  students  attending  the  two  m^or  public  institutions. 

Finally,  sixteen  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  in  the  independent  sector  of 
higher  education  in  the  United  States  is  composed  of  minority  students.  (1  should 
note  paienUietlcally  that  the  comparable  figure  for  the  pubUc  sector  is  only  slightly 
higher,  eighteen  percent.)    ^  „   ^        ^  ' 

My  point  is  simple.  American  higher  education  ha%ij:aditionalIy  been  character- 
ised'by  great  diversity.  Different  institutions  have  offer^  different  possibUiti^  and 
responded  to  the  needs  of  SSSerent .students.  We  wanf  that  condition  to  continue.  It 
cannot,  hoiivever,  in  the  face  of  an  ever-rising  tuition  gap,  particularly  whep  that 
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fuiidaijiental .  problem  is  compounded  by  other  important  developments  Thei>e  in- 
clude, and  I  shall  simply  list  them: 

(1)  The  dfc»cline  in  the  size  of  the  IS-year-old  age  cohort; 

V^^  changing  ethnic  and  economic  compi>sition  of  that  sToup; 

W  The  expiinsion  of  public  institutions,  in  ssize  and  especially  ia  t)ieir  ofT-cannms 
programs;  and  ^  ' 

(4)  The  aggrt*ssive  move  by  the  public  institutions  into  fund-raising  (the  tradition- 
al source  of  support  for  indepeiuient  institutions  to  counter  the  siate  subsidies  for 
the  pubhc  iq^t^tutions). 

Ail  of  these  developments  are  chai:i^ng  the  context  of  higher  education  and  in 
each  instance,  to  the  enormous  disadvantage  of  the  independent  institution  and  the 
student  who  wishes  to  study  at  one  of  these  institutions.  ^ 

This,  leads  to  the  second  implication  of  the  ever-widening  tuition  gap.  If  serious 
attention  IS  not  given  to  this  matter,  many  independent  institutions,  in  the  future 
will  not  be  able  to  attract  sufficient  students  to  survive..  The  cost  to  the  nation  and 
to  the  taxfHjyer  will  be  substantial  because  all  of  thc^e  students  who  would  other- ' 
wise  attend  ai)  independent  institution  will  have  to  be  educated,  at  considerably 
higher  cost  to  the  taxpayer,  at  public  institutions. 

This  IS  the  situation  we  confront  as  we  consider  r^horiaution.  It  deserve  seri- 
ous, thoughtful  consideration  and  creative  tliinkiiig.  Smiply  tinkering  witii  current 
legislation  will  not  suffice.  ' 

j^y  and  large,  I  believe  the  issue  of  access  to  higher  educatioji  has  been  and  can 
continue  to  be  addressed  at  the  state  level  through  the  low  tuition  at  public  colleges 
and  umvereitie«  winch  is  made  possible  by  massive  sulwiidies.  from  the  taxpayer 
Choice^and  with  it  access  to  many  important  educational  options,  however,  receives 
no  attention  at  this  level.  It  should,  therefore,  receive  t^ie  balancing  of  consideration 
at  the  national  level. 

In  other  words,  federal  fiiiancial  aid  policy  should  compensate  in  some  measure 
should  be  tilU^d  m  some  significant  d€^ee,  to  insure  choice.  In  this  way  a  dual 
system  of  pubhc  and  indeptmdent  educational  institutions,  with  both  access  choice 
preserved,  is  provided  for  the  nation.  ThA  result  serves  most  dedsivelv  t}lmational 
int*»rest  tor  the  competition  is  healthy,  the  choice  is  important,  and -the  co^jit  to  the 
taxpayer  and  the  nation  is  far^less  than  if  we  destroy  the  independent  sector, and 
force  all  of  its  students  into  the  government-sponsored  colleges  aod  Universities 

Unfortunately,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of  U.K.  5240  effectively  address 
the  problem  creaUxi  by  the  growing  tuition  gap.  I  have  outlined  my  concerns  in  this 
•  .regard  in  a  letter  to  Congre^ssman  Simon  and  I  should  like  to  request  that  a  copy  of 
that  letter  be  appended  to  my  remal^ks  for  the  record.  I  should  add  that  I  do  endorse 
enthusiastically  the  pj^pposal  in  the  bill  to  continue  the  campus-based  programs  and 
the  provisions  vQjh  regard  to  student  loans. 

May  I  now  suggest  a  way  in  which  reauthorization  legislation  might  address  the 
tundament^l  issue  we  confront— the  tuition  gap— and  create  a  truly  national  educa- 
tional policy,  one  in  which  state  and  federal  action  co^aijlement  one  another  to 
insure  both  access  and  choice?  * 

Both  the  Administration  and  H.K  5240  prop<^  a  $8,000  Pell  Grant  maximum* 
award.  Within  that  maximum  Ifait/I  urge  that  a  clear  distinction  be.  drawn  be- 
tween what  1^11  ''hard"  educational  expenses— i.e.,  tuition,  required  fees,  books 
and  supplies— and  ordinary  living  expenses  which  do  not  represent  any  additional 
cost  by  reason  of  enrolling  at  a  poetseconda^  study  program. 

Once  that  distinction  is  made  in  federal  law,  a  numben.of  possibilities  become 
available  to  make  the  Pell  Grant  prc^ram  truly  price-sensitive,  and  thereby  to  make 
^Iky  groixt -poH  complementary  with,  and  reinforcing  of,  stata 

If  the  Subcommittee  should  be  willing,  for  example,  to  take  the  admittedly  diffi* 
cult  political  step  of  resolving  the  long-standing  quarrel  over  what  constitutes  a  fair 
and  equitable  living  allowance  for  higher  educational  purposes,  and  establish  a  uni- 
form allowance  of,  say,  $2,400  a  year,  or  $200  a  month,  and  to  mandate  that  up  to 
percent  of  that  standard  living  allowance,  or  $1,200,  could  be  financ^  from  Pell 
Gr^nt  awards,  then  as  much  as  $1,800  would  be  available  to  suppbri  hard  education- 
■  ai  expenses  within  an  overall  nuiximum  Pell  Grant  award  of  $3,000. 

Since  hard  educational  expenses  are  the  marginal  costs  which  studentf»«hd  their 
families  must  somehow  overcome  in  order  to  gain  access  to  the  poet&ecorSary  study 
prc^ram  best  suited  to  their  nekds  and  aspirations,  it  seeins  both  fair  and  l(»ical  to 
make  more  than  .half  of  those  K^rd  oSiTcational  expenses  eligible  for  coverage  from 
Pell  Grant  awards.  This  could  mh^  that  tip  to  75  percent  of  hard  educational  ex- 
penses, or  $1,800,  whichever  is  the  leser  amount,  could  be  funded  from  Pell  Grants, 
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in  addition  to  a  nuwunuiu  allotmunt  for  ordinary  living  expenses  of  up  to  ijl,2()0  or 
50  percimt,  whichever  is  the  lesser  amount.  ^   ,    •  i 

As  the  Pell  Grant  tnaximuin  award  fifiure  increases  atwve  158,000  during  tlie  • 
period  of  reauthorization,  the  amount  for  hard  educational  expenses!  would  rise  ac- 
,  fordingly,  providing  a  broader  opportunity  to  respond  to  the  reality  of  the  tuition 
gap. 

1  have  concentrated  in  these  rem'arks  exclusively  on  Title  IV  because  of  its  singu- 
lar significance.  Other  sections  of  H.R.  5240  are,  however,  also  of  great  importance 
to  higher  educiition  in  the  years  ahead.  I  com mgnd i4%w)pressnian  Simon  for  his  in- 
terest and  attention  to  these  matters'.  I  ftndOi-se  particularly  the  profwsiils  with 
regard  to  international  education* (Title  VI),  They  are  addressed  to  an  urgent  nation- 
al problem.  j 
>  '  Thank  you  for  this  opporttinity  to  present  my  views.  1  would  bo  happy  to  rcsiwnd, 
to  any  questioiis  menibtirs  of  the  eommittee  may  liave.    ■  ' 

Dr..  Phib»s.  Thank  you,  sir. 

I  am  going  to  deal 'with  the  question  that  my  colleague  from  New- 
Jersey  just  raised.  That  is  the  changes  that  have,  taken  place  in  ^  _ 
American  higher  education  in  the  past  few  decades.  The  changeg  I 
see,  however,  are  dramatically  different  from  the  changes  that  he 
has  described.  It  may  be  related  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that 
mine  is  an  undergraduate  institution  and  not  a  research  universi- 
ty. It  may  also  be  related  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  State  funding  in 
New  Jfrsey  and  the  State  of  Washington. 

But  I  think  I  speak  with  considerable  accuracy  with  regard  to 
the  contet^ns  of  small,  independent  and  medium-Sized,  independent 
institutWs  in  the  country.  During  the  course  of  the  past  decade, 
we/itave\xperi;*nced  one  fundamental-  fact  which  we  think  forces . 
,  "th'c  FederaPSoverninent  to  reexamine  its  role  in  higher  education.. 
Her6  I  am  in  agreement  with  Dr.  Bloustein.  I  .do  think  that  a  reex-  ^ 
/amination  is  needed,  of  the  Federal  role,  but  I  see  a  differeht  prob- 
/  iem  that  needs  addressing.  ,  i.' 

/  During  the  past  decade,'  independent  universities  have  been 
/  forced  annually'  to  jais&  their  tuition  levels  as  inflation  pushed 
costs  up.  During  this  same  period,  most  State  universities  and  col-  • 
leges  receive  ever-larger  State  subsidies  and,  therefore,  could  keep 
their  tuition  restively  low.  As  a  result,  an  enormous  gap  has 
■  grown  between  the  tuition'  in  an  independent  institution  and  a 
public  institution.  All  indications  suggest  that  this  gap  is  goin^  to 
|,'ro5vJn  the  future  atid  this  becomes  a  matter  of  concern  to  us  if  we 
'vvishall^t^serve  a  duaj  system  of  independent  and  State  institu- 
tion^Mfeiscbuntry.  , 

LeHwItive  you  two  examples  of  the  rtieaning  oi  that  tuition  gap. 
In  the  State  of  Washington,  from  the  years  1971  to  1980  in  con- 
stant dollars,  the  tuition  at." the  two- leading  private  institutions  or 

 ..independent.,  institutions  went  up  by  ?500  in  constant  dollai^.  

During  those  same  years,  the  tuition  at  the  two  State  universities 
declined  by  $35,  again,  using  constant  dollars.' 
The  future  is  even  more  ominous.' The  council  for  postsecondary 
'    education,  which  is  our  statewide-  coordinating  body  for  all,  higher 
education  in  the  State  in  1982  did/a  stud^  of  tuition  levels  and 
future  tuition  levels  u\  the  State.  TRey  noted 'that  m  1982  the  tui-, 
tion  gap  between  the  tuition  which' the  private  institutions  had  to  ?- 
*    charge  in  order  to  meet  their  costs  and  the  tuitions  the  public  insti- 
tutions chai-ged,  given  the  State  subsidies,  that  this  averaged 
$3,616.  They  note#ahat  by.  1990,  that  gap  would  rise  to  •$7,153,' 
which  m^ans  that  if  a  student"  wishes  to  have  a  choice  and  attend— 
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a-choice  of  ^access— to  an  independent  institution  in.  the  State,  they 
must  pay  $7,153  more  than  they;^would  pay  if  they  were  to  go  to 
oiie  of  the  two  public  universities.  * 

.  In  this  respect,  the  State  of  Washington  Js  not  unique.  It  is  typi- 
cal. And  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  single  most  important  factor  if 
-  we  wish  to  maintain  a  dual  system  of  higher  education  in  this 
country  and  if  we  wish  to  ensure  that  students  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  "choose  tha^  institution  which  is  most  appropriate  for  their 
particular  edUMftion  needs—a  large  institution,  a  small  institution, 
a  rural  mstitufion^a  urban  institution,  a  public  institution  or  an 
»      independent  institution. 

They  must  have  the  opportunity  to  make  a  choice.  If  we  do  not 
do  this,  if  we  do  not  give  attention  to  this  problem,  what  we  will 
have  eventually  is  a  segregated  system  of  higher  education  with 
the  white  and  the  wealthy  attending^  the  independent  institutions 
and  the  mmority  students  and  the  poor  attending  the  public  uni^ 
versities.  Let  me  emphasize,  this  is  not  the  cast\at  the  moment^and 
we  do  not  want  to  see  this  develop  because  we  think  it  is  educatikn-^ 
ally  inappropriate  arid  wrong  for  k^l  students.  ^ 
^ — Jlhii-^dy  in -  the  State  of  Washmgton  a -few  years  ^igo  revealed 
that  the  average  family  income  for  students  who  attended  the  two 
major  public  universities  in  the  State  was  $1,000  more  than— more 
than— the  average  fan^ily  income  for  students  attending  independ- 
ent institutions  in  the  State.  We  have  a  more  diverse  student  popu- 
lation, ' . 

-  Second,  a  higher  proportion  of  our  students  are  employed  during 
term  time  and  during  the  summer  than  is  the  case  of  the  students 
attending  H^e  two  major  public  institutions. 

I  Finally,  n3^onw^de,  IB  percent  of  the  students  attending  inde- 
.     ^  ^  pendent  institutions  now  are  minority  students.  The  percentage  for 
^    public -i^istitutipn^^ 

My  point  is  very  isimple:  American  higher  education  hds  been 
characterized  by  a  great  diversity.  Different  instituftons  have  pro- 
vided different  possibilities  and  have  responded  to  different  n^s 
of  different  students.  We  want  that  condition  to  continue.  But  it 
cannot^^n  the  face  of  the  ever-rising  tuition  gap,  particularly  when  ' 
this-  development  of  the  tuition  gap  is  compounded  by  other  devel- 
opments which  make  the  survival  of  the  private  independent  sector  * 
^  '  difficult.  '  .  * 

The  other  factors  Include,  of  course,  the  aggressive  fundraising 
'    by  public  institutions  making  inroads  into  the  area  in  which  the 
independent  institutions  traditionally  have  sought  support"  to  subsi- 

'         dize  their  educational  -costs  for  their  students.  "  In  addition,  the 

growth  of  public  institutions'"  and  aggressive  off-campus  activity  by 
^  them  has  made  it  very  hard  for  the  independent  institution  to  com- 
pet<^  and  survive.  *  ' 

This-  leads,  in  my  mind,  to  the  second  implication  of  the  evier-wid-* 
ening  tuition  gap.  The  iirst  implication  is  that  we  will.  1^  the 
^option  of  student  choice.  The  second  implication  is,  in  my  mind,  ' 
that  many  independent  institutions  in  the  future  will  not  be  able 
to  attract  sufficient  students  in  order  to  sumve,  given  the  enor- 
mous barrier  of  the  tuition  gap. 

The  cost 'to  the  Nation  and  to  the  taxpayer  will  be  substantial 
because  all  of  those  students  that  would  other.«?se  an  independent 
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institution  would  have  to  be  educated  at  considerably  higher  cost 
to  the  taxpayer  at  pubhc  ii^istitutians.  So  the  loss  is  not  meTely  to 

^  the  private  institution  or  tne  independent  institution.  It  is  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  taxpayer  and  tp  the  student, 

^  Now,  1  think  that  the  issue  of  access  has  been  and  can  continue 
to  bd^^addressed  at  the  State  level  to  the  lov^  tuition  that  is  charged 
at  pubiii^olleges  and  universities.  Choice,  and  with  it  access,  to 
manjlj^^Brtant  educational  opportunities  receives  no  attention  at^ 

'this  lol^Blt,  therefore,  seems  appropriate  to  me  for  jthe  Federal 

« Governfnent  to  try  to  balance  the  opportunities  made  available 
through  tkb  States,  to  the  public  institution.  In  other  words,  Feder- 

.  al  finaneiafciid.  policy  should  compensate  in*  some  measure,  should 
,be  tilted  in  some  significant  degree,  to  ensure  choice  and  atces^  to 
tW  ihstitutipn  of  the  individual  student  s  choice, 
*  In  this  way ^  we  can  maintain  a  dual  system,  of  public  ^nd  inde- 
pendent educational  institutions  with  both  access  and  choice  pre- 
served, i/think  tliat's  in  the  national  interest  for  competition  is 
healthy, Choice  is  important  and  the  cost  to.  the  taxpayer  and  the 
Nation  as  far  less  than  if  we  destroy  the  independent  sector  and 
4brce  ajl  of  its  students  into  the  government-sponsored  colleges  and 
universities,  / 

Now,  unfortunately,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  provisions  of  H,R. 
5240  effectively  address  the  problem  created  by  the  growing  tuition 
gap  and  I  have  outlined  my  concerns  in  this  regard  in  a  letter  to 
Congressman  Simon  and  I  have  asked  that  tharbe  attached  to  the 
record  with  my  remarks. 
[The  letter. to  Chairman  Simon  from  Dr.  Phibbs  follows:] 
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February  9,  i9S4 


-The  Honorabl*;  ;Paul  Simon 
>Chairnan>  Cocaittee  oa  Education  ^  Labor  *  ^ 

3.20  Cannon  House  Office  Building 
Washington,  15. C.  2DM5 

Pa4r  Cor>^rt2  5srian  Simon, 

1  h*^ve  reviaweti  the  p;iper  which  you  »en{  to  cpllege  ^nd  university 
pre^iidoncs  concerning  the  reiiuthorizition  of  the  Higher  education  Act  of 
196%    I  also  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  ^ou  tspeak  at  the  recent  annual 
weetl^ng-oi'  the  National  .Association  of  Iiidependeat  Colleges  and  Univer- 
slL-ieXso  X  think  I  understand  your  ideas*.   Unfortunately,  lifear  1  aa 
deeply  concerned  about  the  thruiit  of  your  thiuking  .and  'th«  consequences 
it  villain  all  likellhi^od  v^oduce.  %  - 

If  we  >?it;h  to  preserve  a  dual  systesi  ^of  higher  education  in  America,  the 
eliaxnau^n  of  the  half-cost  liditati^  ou  Pell  Crants  wouX'd  be  an 
enoriaous  mistake  unless  the  Fell  Grant>is  tied  exclusively  to  tuition. 
Your  propoijal  luaps  in  a  vaguely  defined  but  Ofiiinous' catcgoi7  entitled, 
othur  educational  costs,  , 
*■  ■ '  ■ 

i 

Secondly,  I  aai  concerned  about  the  Pell  Grant  Prograp,  as  you  ^ave 
defined  it,  becoming,  as  you  propose,  an  entitlement.    TIU^  would  nsean'  ' 
that  It'  cuts  had  to  be  made  by  Congress  in  the  a^jpropriations  process,^ 
the  non-^ent  It  lenient  programs  in  education  CSKOC,  NDSL,  ard  SSIC— or  t>i« 
Casipus  Based  Block  GranC  which  you  propose)  would  be  cut-    The  Caapus 
Based  Proj?rams  are  particulatly  iiaportant  for  students  attending  Inde- 
pt^ndent  institutions.    These  students,  then,  face  the  prospect  of  losing 
On  two  Counts  in  your  program—through  the  definition  you  give  to  the 
Pell  Grant  Prograp  and  through  appropriation  cuts  for  non-eutit le^nt 
Caapus  Based  Fro^raas*  •  • 

Thirdly,  thu  terais  for  cons iderac ion  of  reauthoriza£i<»  IcgislatlDn  are 
too  nartowly  cfefined  in  yout  paper  as  tliey  were  in  your  speech.- 

Hlsher  educncioa  h^s  been  dramatically  if  f«c:ed>  in  the  past  few  decadei^ 
by  t^,e  srowUi  of  financial  aid  programs,  but  it  has  b«Bu  even  aore 
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Tlie  Honorable  Pavjl 'Siawn  *  . 

.February  3^  1984 

^*»£e  'Two  .  ^       ^  .     ,  : 

deeply  affected  by  a  cumber  ot  other  important  developments.    Ti^e  de--* 
,  cilHC.  In  the  Size  of*the  18--year-0ld  population,  the  changing^  racial  and 
econoaic  conposition       ihat  groyp,  the  expansion  of  public  fnstitutions 
in  size  and  especially  in  their  off-caapus  programs,  the  aggressive  move 
-by  the  public  Institutions  into  fund  tailing  (the  traditional  source  of 
•support  for  independent  institutions),  and  most  significantly,  the 
rapidly  escalating  tuition  gap  between  public  axid  independent  institu- 
tions— all  of  these  events  have  chang^ed  the  context  of  higher  education 
and  in  each  instance  V>  the  ei^ormous  disadvMtage  of  tlm  independent 
institi^tion  and  the  student  vho  Wishes  to  stu%  at  ane  of  these -institu^ 
ti^ns.  •  ^     ■  »    ^  , 

This,  context,  radically  differeJiit  from  the  contejct  of  1965,  laust  be 
considered  when  reauthorization  is  discussed  ^  v?e  wish  to  preserve  an 
i:jdcpendent  sector  in  higher  education,.    Reauthorization  cannot  be  dis^ 
cui;sed  in  isolation;  coaprooiises  and  balances  in  reauthorization  legis- 
lation cannot  be  struck  in  isolation;    Both  the  discussions  and  tht^- 
CQ«lpronisinK  ^^ust  take  place  in  this  wider  context;  otherwise  the  inde- 
pendi^nt  lns<.itut iofis  and  their  students  will  be  the  loser. once  again. 
T)iu  cumulative  impact  of  the  consequences  oi  all  of  these  changes 
endanr,ers  the  survival  of  an  independent  sector  and  this  developiaent  Is 
a  serious  and  costly  prospect  for  tJve  pation.    We  need  to^^begin^  to  ad- 
dress this  fact  and  reauthori^atipu  ;is  the  appropriate— 4nd  necessary— 
ffionent  to  do  §o.  ♦  «  *  ,  * 

The  coTitext  for  tUtJ  discussion  of  reauthorization^  thus,  is  very  impor- 
tant; so  also  . is  the  nature  of  tihe  concerns  addressed*    The  paper  which, 
you  sent  and  the  speech  which  you 'gave  refer  constantly  to  your  concern 
for  acct?s£.  'of  equal  Isaportance,  in  ay  opfnion,  is  ^  concern  tor 
choice.  ^ 

The*rc  is  great^lversity  in  American  higher  education  and  different 
institticions  oMtr  different  %?ossibJ.lities  and  resjj,oad  to  tl^e  needs  of 
'  different  students*  "       should  seek  to  insure  access,  but  we  need  also 
to  insure  choice,  to  Insure  that  each  student  i»  .able  to  atteud  that 
institution  which  will  aost  effectively  respond  to  his  or  her  needs  and  ^ 
develop  most  effectively  his  or  her  individual  potential* 

By  and  large,  the  access  issue  is- addressed  at  the  statSe  level— through 
low  tuition  at  public  colleges  and  universities  which  is  tsade  possible 
^ by  massive  subsidies  from  the  taxpayer..   Choice  'receive*  no  attention  at 

"this  level.    It  should,  t!ierefora,  receive  the  balance  of  consideration 
at  the  national  level*    In  othe-r  words  federal  financial^  aid  policy  , 
should  cou:pensate  t^i  sone  tueasure,  should  be"  tilted  in  soac  significant 
degree,  to  insure  choice.    In  this  wafy  a  dual  system  of  public  and  inde- 
pendent educational  institutions  with  both  access  and  choice  preserved 

.  is  provided  in  the  country.    That  result  serves  aosft  decisively  the  ^ 
national  interest  for  the  cosapetixion  is,  healthy^  the/choice  is  impor- 
tant, and  the  cost  to  th« 'taxpayer  and  the  nation  is  far  less  than  if  wt 
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destroyed- Che  independent  sector  and  all  of  its  stua£#nts  are  forced  inno 
.the  tax'-supportcti  collegCii  an^  universities.  ■  *  '  . 

Thus  far,  'X  have  spoken  critically  of  your  proposals.    May  I  now  endorsa 
heartily, your 4d«as  with  regard  to  the  guaj;anttte  student  lohn  program, 
especially^  thi!  linitiition  of  loaus  to  need  and  the  provisions  for  ioan 
'  couaoiida:lon?    I  am ^als^o"  delighted  that  you  would  preserve  the  Campus 
Bajted.  Progi;acs. 

'•Ilicre  are  tvo  other  ideas  which  I  urge  you  to  consider.    The  cgpst  wf  ' 
education  presumably  will  continue  to  rise  In  the  years  ahead.    It  is  in 
eve^-yone's  interest  t<3  encourage  aore  faiaily  planning  an'd  responsibility 
Wr  the  education  of  you^g  people  rather  than  placing  too  Kuch  of  the 
burden  on  the  student  through  loans  or  on  the  taxpayer.    It  is.al*;o  in 
the  national  interest  to  encourage  greater  saving  by  ^individuals."  Tlie 
concept  oi  an  Educational  Savings  Account  andMr  peraitting  parents  to 

'  borrovr  froa  an  Individual  Hetireaent  Account  ,  for  the  education  of  a  ' 
child  would  serve  all  of  these  iisiportant  goals/  This  would  npt  provide 

"hel^j.in  the  shoi't  tera  but  4t  would  be  an  extres^ksly  iaportant  long-tera 
solution  to  many  of  our  problems.  ^  «  >J 

Finally^  I  am  enclos^lng  a  brochure,  about  a  concept  i!nder  discussion  in 
New  York  State.    The  plan  was  first  proposed,  I  understand,  by' four  *^ 
state  legislators— two  Detaocrats  and  twcj  Kepublicans,  two  blacks  and  two 
.whites.    I  think  il  tierits  very  serious  consideration  for  it  is  con- 
cerned si'^ultaneously  v^th  apcess  and  choice.    1  realize  Congress  coull> 
not  legislate  on  a  matter  of  this  kind  since  tuition  levels  are  sjet  -^y 
states,, but  Congress  could  condition  aid  in  Hor^  way  incha  reauthoriza- 
tion legtslatios^  to  appropriate  state  action  along  these  lines— the  more 
tuition  is  sade  sensitive  to  income,  the  greater  the  portion  of . federal 
aid  allocated  (in  sosae  way  or  forsEi)  to  a  state. 

X  appreciate  the  initiative,  you  have  undertakijn  in  launching  the' discus- 
sion on  reaiithorisation.    I  apologize  for  the  length  .of  my 'reply  but  the 
.Issues  you  h;:ve  raised  are  coiuplcs  and  the  length  of  my  response  denotes 
'the  Seriousness  with  which  I  view  your  effort.  ^~-r-v 


Sincerely/   


Philip  MV/Phibbs 


•Enclosure 

cc;    Consiesssuifi  E.  Thooas  Coleisat. 
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Dr.  Phibbs.  I  would  now  like  to  ^ggest,u  vv^ay  in  which  reauthor- 
ization legislation  might  address  this  fundamentaT  issue,  the  tui- 
tion gap,  and  create  a  truly  national  educational  policy,  one  in  < 
which  State  and  Federal  action  complement  one  another  to  ensure 
both  acg(?ss  and  choice  lo  our  stydent^. 

Both  the  admipistratiun  and  H.R.  5240  proppse  a  $3,000  Pell 
grant  maximum  award.  Within  that  maximum  limit,  I  urge  that  a, 
clear  distinction  be  drawn  between  what  I  call  hard;  educational 
expenses— that  is,  tuition,  required  fees,  books,  and  supplies— and 
ordinary  living  expenses  which  do  not  i^epreSent  an  additional  cost 
by  reason  of  eiirolling  in  a  postsecondary  studies  program'.  Once 
that  distinction  is  made  in  Federal, law  a  number  of  ^ssibilities 
beconie  available  to  make  the  Pell  Grant  Program  truly  price-sensi- 
tive apd  thereby  to  make  Federal  stuaent  grant  policy  truly  c^Dm- 
plementary  with  and  reinforcing  of  State  policy.  ^ 

If  the  subcommittee  would  be  wiMing,  for  example,  to  take  the 
admittedly  difficult  political  step  of  resolving  the  long-standing 
quarrel  over  what  constitutes  a  fair  and  equitable  living  allowance 
for  higher  educational  purposes  and  establish  a  uniform  ^illowance 
of,  say,  $2,400  a  year  or  $20(!ra  month,  and  to  mandate  that  up  to^ 
5Q  percent  of  that  standard. living  ^illowance  or  §1,200  could  be  fi- 
nanced from  a  Pell  grant  award.  Then  as  much  as  $1,800  would  be 
available  to  support  hard^  educational  expenses  within  the  overall 
maximum  Pell  grant  award  of  $3,000. 

Since  hard,  educational  expenses  are  the  marginal  costs  which 
students  and  their  families  must  sonieho\i  overcome  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  the  postsecondary  educational  program  best  suited  to 
their  needs  anci  aspirations,  it  seem^J^^  fair  and  logical  to  make 
more  than  half  of  those  hard,  educatiSlial  expenses  eligible  for  cov- 
.erage  from  Pell  grant  awards.       ^  — 

This  would  mean  that  up  to  75  percent^of  hard^  educational  ex- 
penses, or  $1, Boo,  whichever  is  the^}^sser  amount,"  could  be  fuiflled 
through  Pell  graffts/a:, addition  takx  xnaximum  allotment  for  ordi- 
nary living  expenses  Of  up  to  $1,200  or  50  percent,  whichever  is  the 
lesser  agiount..  .         *  ^ 

As  the  Pell  grant  maximum  award  figure  inweases  over  $3,000 
during  ^le  period  of  reauthorization,  the  amount  for  hard,  educa- 
tional expenses  would  rise  accordingly  providing  a  broader  opportu- 
nity to  respond  to  |:he  reality  of  the  tuition  gap.  ' 

I  commend  this  thought  to  your  consideration^^^ink  it  is  im- 
portant that'  reauthorization  involve  a  comprehel^Kexamination 
of  the  developments  in  the  past  decade  and  a  coiaHPpnsive  exam- 
ination which  includes  the  State  role  and,  the  Federal  role  and  that 
we  develop  a  Federal  policy  which  is  complementary  to  State 
policy.  State  policy  currently  .^ensures  acce^  in  considerable,  if  not 
almost,  total ^^measure.  *^       ;  .    .        ^         ,     '    '  / 

We  must  also  ensure  choice 'or  Nye  will  b^'  permitting  our  stu^ 
der^t^  the  opportunity  to  attend  the  institution  most  suited  to  their 
needs.  We  wiirnot  be  maintaining.a  dual  system.  We-will  see  cje- 
veloping  a^segregated  system  of  higher  education  and^we  wiireijrn- 
tually  see  many  independerit  institutions  disappearing  and  We  cost 
of  educating  those  students  falling  upon  the  taxpayer. 
*  I  wo^d  urge  that  the^  committee  look  at  this  issue  and  develop 
legislation  with  response  to  it.  I  thank  you. 
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;  Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Phibbs,  I  would  ifke  to  have  inserted  ^ 
in  the  record  at  this' point  the  testimony  of  Dr.  M.  Richard  Hose 
the  president  oi  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  who  could 
not  b^  here,  bCit  we  would  like  for  his  testimony  to  be  a  part  of  the  . 
record. 

[Prepared  statement  of  Dr.  M-  Richard  Rose  ibllows:] 
Prkparko  Statkm£nt  of  Dk.  M.  Richard  Rose,  Pkisident!  Kocnssrm  Institotk  of  ' 

/FKCHNOUXiY  / 

;  Chairman  Simon,  R^^pi^ntative  Coleman,  and  inembere.  of  the  Postiiecondary 
bducaUon  bubcom^nttee-good  mornjng.  My  nafne  is  Richard  Rose  and  I  am  oresi^ 
dent  of  the  Rochester  Institute  of  T^hnology  in  Rochester,  New  York,  I  am  pleased 
:f  ^Y.^  opportunity  to  be  here  this  morning  to  talk  about  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Higher  tducatmn  Act,  a  subject  which  is  of  keen  lirterest  to  all  of  us  in  the 
mgher  education  community  at  this  time. 

Because  of  that  interest,  we  are  particularly  appreciative  of  this  initiative  to  focus  ' 
attention  on  reauthorization  at  this' early  date.  The  reauthorization  at  this  early 
d»te.  The  reauthorization  prop&ats  embodied  in  H.R.  5240  provide  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  current  impact  of  federal  higher  education  programs  and  has  set  the 
stage  for  a  very  healthy  dialogue  about  where  we  are  to  go  from  here  We  are 
"pleased  to  be  a  part  of  that  discussion,     •  ,  ' 

I  am  aware  .that  at  today's  hearing,  and  at  other  hearings  which  you  have  con- 
ducteff  you  have  heard  from  organizations  which  represent  the  collective  voice  of 
independent  higher  education  in  Washington  and  in  New  York  St^te:  I  refer  specifi- 
caUy  to  the  National  AsjsofciatioiiNof  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  [NAICUJ 
and  the  Commission  on  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities  [CICU]  of  New  York 
fetate,  on  behalf  of  which  President  James  Whaien  of  Ithaca  College  testified  last 
week  in  New  York  City.  I  think  you  will  fmd  my  comments  consistent  with  their 
recommendations  on  the  broad  issues.  My  intention  is  not  to  be  redundant  but 
rather  to  offer  tlie  pez?s|>ective  of  a  single  indewnd«nt  institution,  a  perspdbtive 
which  I  am  cpjifioent  would, parallel  the  thoughts  of  similar  institutions  in  terma  of 
the  impact  of  federal  funding  prc^rams  on  our  student*  and  our  campuses 
_  Very  briefly,  the  Rochester  Institute  of  Technology  is  a  four-year  postsecond^ry  ^ 
independent  institution  which  offers  a  wide  array  of  Wh^iicai  and  technolc^ical 
programs  at  all  levels,  ranging  from  certificates  and  diplomas  to  baccalaureate  and 
master  s  degret^.  Over  1B,(X10  students  are  attending  KIT  this  year  in  nine  colleges 
mcludmg  the  National  Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  with  which  you  aixs  Tarn 
suref  famihar.  Some  7,000  evening  and  part-time' studentij  are  enrolkxJ  at  RIT,  most 
ot  whom  art>  employed  full-time  and  are  continuing- with  the  crixientials  to  ^*earn  a 
iiving  and  hve  a  life,  and  therefore  we  have  struotured  our  programs  such  tJiat 
there  is  an  appropriate  blend  of  instruction  in  technical  skills  and  general  education 
or  liberal  arts  so  that  our  graduates  can  embark  on  successful  and  rewarding  ca- 
rt^rs.  We^also  have  at  KIT  a  significant  cooperative  education  component,  and  I  will' 
address  that  subject  again  later  in  my  testimony.  Two  years  ago,  KIT  adopted  sever- 
al goals  for  achieving  computer  liU^racy  of  our  faculty  and  our  students  and  we  have 
been  workmg  to  inclrporate  these  goals  into  our  curriculum  well  I  mention  • 
these  points  to  provide  some  perspective  on  the  comments  which  follow  concerning 
specific  rtH:ommendatmns  for  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
r  My  wmments  will  focus  on  five  areas  Of  imerest:  Studeiit  aid,^k)perative  educa-" 
tion,  veterans,  special  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  and  international  education. 


STUDENT  AID 


lk>cause  of  the  importance  of  the  federal  student  and  programs  in  permitting 
access  and  choice  for  our  studentij,  I  address  myself  first  to  this  portion  of  the  reau- 
thonzation  proposal  f 

The  need  to  dissemble  an  appropriate  and  reasonable  financial  aid  package  for' 
each  our  students  is  txiken  very  seriously  at  RIT.  Limited  resources,  increasing 
costs  of  attendance,  and  declining  pool  of  college  age  students  make  it  imperative 
tor  us  to  be  sensitive  to  the  wide  range  of  student  and  family  circumstances  which 
exist.  Nevertheless,  our  overriding 'philofiophy  has  been  that  no  student  receivas  a 
completely  free  ride  m  terms  of  financing  his  or  her  college  education'  Rather,  ^iie 
have  found  that  a  reasonably  balanced  package  of  grant,  work  and/or  loan-^depen^J- 
ing  upon  the  degree  of  student  need  and  their  ability  to  sdstain  the  various  op- 
tions—does not  necessarily  serve  as  a  disincentive  provided  the  work  and' loan  com- 
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ponents  are  not  weigiited  too  heavily  so  as  tu  overbtir^en  the  stutient  witJt  loafis,  or 
with' working  hours  which  would  take  away  from  his  or  h^r  studies.  The  "s^If-help 
concept  is  an  integral  component  of  our  packaging  philosophy  and  we  beKeve  this  ' 
-  principle  serves'thf  student  well  by  insuring  a  personal  Inv^tment  in  ^heir  educa- 
tion -and  tlieir  future.  We  are  also  confident  that  our  graduates'  earning  potential 
wiH  enable  them  to  siistaiu  their  loan  repayments,  and  we  t^sJte  all^  these  factors 
into  consideration.     •  •  ^  \  *  '       rr  *  ' 

'  Regrettably,  howev^f,  unm&t  need  is.  still  a  serious  conceal,  despite  our  efforts  to 
ameliorate  it  ky  increasing  the  aniount  of  our  ^viu  institutional  funds  which  are  al- 
located to  student  ^id.  In  our  case,  the  primary  source' of  these  so^alled  "unfunded'* 
student  aid  diJlars  is  tte  annual  return  on  our  endowment  portfolio.  We  also  be- 
lieve n^ore  aflti  more  student**"  and  their  fainiliA  are  basing  thei^;  dccision^making 
about  which  coilege'to  attend^soiely  on  the  basis  of  cost,  a  trend  we  find  linsettUng 
to  Biiy  the  least  and  one  whrch"  I  thinfc  is  also  a  concern /to  those  resj^nsibl^  for 
higher  education  •public  policy.  Indeed,  traditional  public*  policy  in  higher  eduCiiUon 
has  exi^resft^ly  been  designed  to  enable  studentij  to  base  their  choice  of  a  college  on 
that  winch  best  s^uits  their  educfitionai  needs  and  not  solely  on  that  which  is  the 
lowest  co^t  V  "  t  ' 

Respectfully,  we  would' suggest -that  the  recommendation  to  increase  the  percent- 
age of  Vacation  cost$  eligible  for  Pell  grants  from  50  percent^  %5  percent  will  tepd 
to  exacerbate  tht^^rosion  of  choice  which  we  have  b^n  witnessing.  With  the  Pell 
grant  jnaximuiii  th^  year  at  $1,900,  there  are  very  few  institutions  whcK^o  cpst5  are' 
» below  the  $3,800  which^^ould  limit  their  students  to  less  than  the  maximum  award. 
In  fact,  in  New  York  State,  the  maximum  Pell  grant  covers  only  40  percent  the 
average  cost  of  attendance  at  our  State  ittstitutions,  and  just  22.5  percent  of  the,av- 
erage  cost  of  attendance  in  the  independent  sector,  iThe  equivalt^nt  percentage  this 
year  at  KIT  ia  20.7  percent* This  is  not^at  all  to  suggest  ti?iat  the  Pell  grant  is  of 
lesser  significance—in  fact,'  this  essential  proferam  forms  the  Jjackbone  of  our  finan- 
cial aid  program  and  we  are  indebted  to  you  and  the  members  of  this  subcomhiitted 
for       commitment  to  Insuring  adequate  funding  of  Pell  jpant^.  ^ 

.Rather,  I-wouid  simply  wish  to  point  Out  that  it  would      moi?e  helpful  and  wouid^ 
seem  more  equitable  to  prpvide  for  reasonable  increases  ih  maximum  Pell  grants, ' 
'    while  changt^  in  the  percentage  of  cost  to  be  covered  shcfuld  be  aimed  at  e^icourag- 
.ing  choice.  The  question  of  meeting  the  full  need  of  low-income  students'can  then  be 
addressed  by  the  combination  of  other  programs^  and  can  maintain  the  self-help 
principle  which  virtually  universally  obtains -*r  independent  sector  students, 

The  campus-based  pr(^rams  are  of  almost  equal  significance  to  independent 
sector  students  as  are  the  Pell  grants.  Last  year  ,  at  RIT,  we  were  able  to  provide 
work  opportunities  to  alm6st  1.400  students  throug|j  the  college  work  study  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  we  feel  this  program  is  so  essential  that  we  annually  overmatch  our 
fedefid  award.  Last  year,  RIT  spent  approximately  $1  for  every  federaLwork  study 
dollar  received,  well  above  the  20  percent  matching  requirement.  NDSL  loans  and 
supplement  grants  are  equally  important  in  enabling  us  to  meet  the  various  needs 
of  our  studentsv  Our  average  SEOG 'award  last  year  was  $618  for  465  students,  and 
our  averagt^  NDSL  loan  (including  in^^titutional  fund*)  was  $819  for  H73  recipients. 
.  While  we  support  the  basic  concept  of  providing  greater  institutional  discretion  in 
allocating  campus-based  funds,  >ve  are  not  sure  that  the  consolidated  block  grant 
progitam  is  the  best  means  of  achieving  this  goal  We  share  the  concern  of  th^  Com^ 
mission  on  Independent  Colleg<»  and  Universities  [CiCU]  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
p(^ed  allocation  fonnula.  Since  the  formula. does  not  specifically  address  cost  of  at- 
tendance,  and  includes  Pell  grant  figures- which  also  would  not  reflect  difTerentiai 
cost  of  attendance  as  recomxneiided  in  the  reauthorization  proposal,  the  impact  of 
the  formula  would  be  to  expose  independent  institutions  and  their  students  to  a 
'  '^double  jeopardy.**  Certainly  the  allocation  formula  needs  tabe  made  more  equita- 
ble in  meeting  actual  need,  and  we  hope  any  such  modification|-will  fairly  rec<^nize 
^    the  needs  of  independent  sector  students:  .     i,      ^t.^  •* 

We  fully  support  expansion  of  the  collegp  work  study  program  and  beheve  that  it 
has  earned  the  positive-recognition  of  tlS^Uir^ess  as  an  effective  and  efficient.  pn> 
gram.  ^  ^'  . 

Pihally,  with  respect  to  the  remaining  campus-based  pri^rams,  if  such  a  consoli- 
dation were  to  occur  we  would  hope  that  th^  legislation  would  provide  some"  guid- 
ance foV  insuring  that  the  self  help  principle  is  maintained  in  the  local  distribution 
of  such  funds.  Our  experience  has  *hown  us  that  not  all  students  Bre  best  served  by 
grant  and  entitlement  support  exclusively  and  we  hope  that  tiie  Congress  will  dis- 
courage if  not  preclude  any  institution  fron^  distributing  all  block  grant  fuatds  as 
,  grants.  Low-interest  NOiSL  loans  ser\*e,a  useful  an  A  appropriate  purpose  and  we 
,  hope  that  purpose  will  not  be  loe^  in  the  reauthorizatidu  pi^o^e^s. ,  > 

erIc        ■  i|i7  .  ^  ■ 
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The  capstone  .of  the  typical  student  aid  package  is  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
and;vve  appreciate  and  applaud  the  recognition  of  t}\«  iiiportance  of  this  program  in 
the  feauthorrzation  proposal.  Among  the  specific  recdnimendations  we  would'whoie- 
hearkxlly  endorse  are  the  elimination  of  the  originatioii  fee  and  the  universal  needs 
test '^i^wever,  rather  than  iinix>»e  an  arbitcary  inconi(p  cajp— which  wrfUld  alsp^have 
to  be  periodicially  adjusted  foX  inflation— we  would  suppon^  the  concept  that  all 
ioans  .be  limited  to  remaining  needias  established  %  the  above-mentioned  need 
analysis.  This  (combination  ot  checks  arid  balances  , could  effectively  pfpvent'  the 
I  kinds  Of  abuse  .which  have  from  time  to  time  been  cc^nnected  with  the  progtam^'  At 
I  the  »anie  time,  familf^s  who  can-  show  a  verifiable  iieed  for  subsidised  loan  assist-- 
ance  would  not  be  automatically  excluded  by  the  iifcome  cap,  or  forced>  to  assqme 
non-sub^idiised,  non-deferred  loans  which  jcould  impt^ee  an  undue  hardship  on  their 
economic  circumstances.  iVLany  of  these  studenUs  ne^d  to.  borrow  funds.because  they 
have  opted  to  attend  air  independent  institution.  Had  they  chbsen  a  public  institu- 
tion they  would  automatically  enjoy  a  subsidy  of  ov^r  $7,000  per  year  with  no  needs 
test  and  ho  questions  aski^— a  circumstanct?  which;  many  middle  and  upper  income 
families  aro  taking  advanUige  dt'  right  now.,  And  in'  these  casesi,  it  is  often  the  price 
diilerentiai— Ais  distinguished  frorp  the  ;differen<?e  iix  cost  of  providing  the  education- 
al  prograni,  which  is  easentlally  the  same  in  both  the  public  and  indepedent  sec- 
'  ^Jt^^^*^^^^  the  decision  as  to  whia"h  college  the. student  will  attend 

1  m  increase  in  loan  limits  is  aJso  a  welcome  chdnge  which  recognizes  the  increas- 
ing co6t  of  attendance  at  ail  institutions.  We  wbuid  suggest  slightly  higher  loan 
limits  which  could  more  cl(^%  fill  existing  and  jA-oj^ted  gaps  for  Our  students  and 
their  families.  Suggested  limits  of  ^,000  for  freflhmen,  $3,&00  for  sophomores  and 
|4,(KH)  for  juniors  and  seniors  would  help  to  meet  the  need  through  the  end  of  this^ 
.  decade,  MEe  also  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  provision  be  made  for  financial  aid 
ofhcers  to^go  beyond  the 'maximum,  under  limited  circumstances  for  students  with 
extreme  need  and  for  whom,  loans  are  the  only  remaining  option. 

Finally,  we -would  favor  tightening  the  definition  for  independent  students  to 
nisure  that  limited  fimds  are  directed  to  where  tpey  an-  W.^ost  neeiJea. 


COOPEKATIVK  ^UCATlON 


As  I  mentioned  earlier,  KIT  has  a  si;ceable  cooperative  education  program  which 
has  evolved  over  the  pijst  70  yeai^  since  KIT  first  begim  to  develop  cooperative 
placements  m  1912.  This  year,  over  2J(K)  RIT/students  were  placed  in  cooperative- 
work  experienc^^-rrepresenting  almost  pne-thsrd  of  our  full-time  enrollment  Our 
sludents  find  that  the  coop  experience  not  only  enhances  the  educational  experi^ 
enci^  Uiey  receive  at  RfT,  but  also  increases  their  employability  upon  graduation.  In 
fact,  many  of  pur  graduates  are  hired  fay  their  ?JCOK)p"topioyers. 

We  would,  th^?refore,  applaud  thtrproposal  tt)  expanci  cooperative  education  oppor- 
tunities  binder  title  VIIi;  and  particularly  t^e  incentives  for  existing  cooperative 
education  programs  to  expand  and  develop  mpdel  programs  and  new  initiatives. 

We  welcome  these  changes  and  ho^>  the  Q^ngress  will  a^ret>  to  their- merit. 

^        •  VETEKA^S  , 

The  profx>s<Kl  changers  in  the  veteran's  coe^t  of  instruction  program  are  most  wel- 
come. We  agree  that  this  program  has  be^n  terribly  underfunded,  ^jSarticularly  in 
rtwnts  yt»ars,  a  situation  which  has  resulted  In  fewer  services  to  thosi^  who  haVe 
servtxi  our  country  with  honor  and  distinction.  '  "  ' 

ITetipite  the  dramatic  reductions:  in  vi^teralfis'  cost  of  UiytructiOn"  support,  bur. 
Ofiice  of  Veterans  AfTairs  has  continued /to  provide  academic  counseiii^g  and  other  / 
support  services  to  the  veterans  who  atlend  RJT»  and  has  developed  a  program  of 
oiitreach  and  information  which  attracts  veterans  to  our  campus.  In  fact,  iUT  has 
the  largest/ veteran  population  of  any  mdepe^ident  institution  in  New  York  State, 
with  some  900  former  servicepersons  eiixolled  for  full  or  pait-time  study, 

WcT agree  tiiat  the  current  method  6f  dit^tributing  VCIP  funds  is  inequitable  and 
support  the  projKJsed  chi^nges  which  would  provide  threshold  funding  plus  addition- 
al support  based  on  enrollment.  *  *  ^ 


TKIO  PKUGKAMS 


At  the  presiMit  time,.R{T  participate^  in  only  one  of  the  80<'alkHi  trio  programs, 
which  is  the  sp<xnal  Services  for  the  disiidvantaged.  LikeWCIP,  cooperative  tniuca^ 
tion  and  some  of  the  other  programs' authorized  undar  the  IFigher  Education  Act, 
the  trio  prc^ams  have  faced  uncertain  funding  in  re8*>nt  years— a  circumstance 
which  works  a  particular  hardwhip  on  the  capability  to  plan  for  ccmtinuitv  of  serV" 
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ici?i5  and  support  to  the  constituency  invbived.  Nevertheless,  we  believe  our  special 
•    services  program  has  sers'edVell  the  needs  of  economically  disadvantaged  students, 
handicapped  persons,  and  eligible  first-generation  students  who  haVe  availed  them- 
selved  of  these  services. 

We  also  recc^ize,  however,  the  difficulty  in  maximizing  campi^  utilization  of 
,   these  services  by  eligible  students,  and  appr^iate  the  approach  taken  in  the. reau- 
thorization proposal  to  expai^d  outreach ,  rather  than  eliminate  the  prc^am.  The 
latter  step  w,ould^be  tantamount  to  ignoring  the'  need  rather  than  finding  better  ' 
'  ways  to  disseminate  infpnnation  and  increase  awareness  of  available  support  serv* 

»ices.  ■  .  '  *    ^    '     *     .  .  ,  . 

Our  special  services  staff  has  recently  undertaken  a  number  of  new  nutiatives, 
within  existing  program  guidelines,  to  expand  their  outreach  activities  and  we.ap- 
'    plaud  the  direction  also  suggest4?d  in  the  reauthorization  proper!  to  heighten 
awarfiiness  of  th€*se  programs  and  increase  utilisation. 

INTKR^ATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  number  of  international  students  enrolled  at  RIT  lias  ^rown  in  recen?  years, 
and  along  with  that  growth  has  come  an  increased  sensitivity  to  the  Importance  o^ 
international  education  activities  and  yro^anls. 

We  have  recently  csUiblish^  a  nev^  Center  for  International  Fxiucation  and  Serv-^' 
ices  to  identify  and  faster  appropriate  linkages  among  Rn\  the  business  community 
and  inteinationai  markets  with  an  emphasis  on  trade  opporttUiities  as  well  as  facul- 
ty exchanges  and  other  traditional  education  fmictioris. 

We  support  the  Natioha)  Endowment  for  Intifrnationai  Education  and  congratu- 
late  you  for  this  important  initiative.  _ 

1  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  share  with  you  our  commfents  conoemmg 
*  the  Higher  Education  Act,  I  wish  you  woll  in  this  important  endeavor,  and  would  be 
' '  pleased  to  provide  any  additional  mformation  you  feel  might  be  helpful 

•  Mr,  Owens.  I  have  several  questions  and  I  will  ast  them  all  at 
once  because  I  think  they  are  very  much  interrelated.  The  issue  or 
the  friendly  tension  between  the  independent  sector  and  the  State 
universities  surfaced  at  another,  hearing  held  at  Queens  College 
some  tiipe  ago.  I  have  been  thinking  about  it  since  then  and  again 

^    it  s^here— ^he  friendly  tension,  which  may  become  a  problem  in  the 
effort  to  achieve  maximum  support  for  this  reauthori^sation  bill  ^ 

*  I  woiild  like  to  know  if  either  of  you  gentleman  have  or  if,  within^ 
the  family  ^f  both  the  priv:|te  and  the  public  sector  colleges^  there 
are  statistics  on  the  cost  of  educating  a  student— thp  cost  per  stu- 
dent of  the  education  received,  say/ at  a  State,  university— .not  just 
the  tuition  and  the  aid  received' from  the  State  and  the  Federal 
Government  which  is  directly  received  by  the  student,  but  the  total 
cost,  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  that  the  Government  puts  into  th6 
institution  in  the  case  of  the  State  universities,  their  operating 
budget  as  well  as  some  factor,  I  suppose,  on  their  capital  plan.  The 
same  figures,  I  think,  are  available — I  have  seen  some  of  the  fig- 
ures for  the  private  sector—the  cost  per  student  for  e^Jucatidn,'!^ 
gardless  of  where  parts  of  that  cost  come  from. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  it  seems  that  there  is  a  blur- 
i  .  ring  of  the  lines  between  private  and  public  and  between  State  and 
.    Federal.  I  mean,  thfe  private  sector  or  the  independent  colleges  are 
not  so  independent  any  more  since  a\)arge  segment  of  their  budget 
does  come  from  the  public  sector  and  the  public  sector  institutions 
are  striving  vor  consider  themselves,  in  many  cases,  as  haying  ar- 
rived at  a  point  where  they  offer  the  same  quality  education  that 
used  to  be  held  as  the  hallmark  of  the  private  sector  colleges.  The 
lines  are  blurring.  Are  we  moving  toward  a  situation  where  a  rea- 
sonable—maybe logical,  b&t  not  so  acceptable— polity  might  be  the 
.    offering  of  a  subsidy  to  students  regardless  of « where  they  go  and 
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'  that  subsidy  should  be  based  on  the  cosf^  of  tjhe  education  received 
by  thift  student  and  withdrawing  suppK)rt  for  institutions  of  any 
kind  and  the  operating  costs  of  State  universities,  for  example, 

•  woiild  be  figured  into  the  total  costs  of  educating  the  student  and 
those  students  that  go  to  a  State  university  would  receive  that 
amount  and  the  same  amount  would  be  received  if  a  stujient  chocxs- 
es  to  go  to  a  private  sector  School. 

Now  is  that  a  King  Solomon's  choice  problem?  Does  that  handi- 
'  .  cap  State  universities  unnecessarily  while  being  fair  to  the  private 
sector  or  would  it  help  to  alleviate  some  of  the  tensions  and  the 
competition?  It's  a  simple  question;  [Laughter^] 

Who  will  be  the  first  to  answer?       v  «  , 

Dr.  l^HiBBS.  The  issue  of  calculating  the  actual  cost  of  educating  a 
student  is  an  exceedingly  complex  one  b^ause  the  accounting  pro 
cedures  used  at  different  institutions^^  and  particularly  in  the  two 
.  sectors  of  higher  education,  are  so  remarkably  different.  The  State 
of  Florida  is  a  place  where  I  would  suggest  that  you  might  pursue 
this  matter  hecause  I  know  that  Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  were  en-* 
gaged  in  the  State  of  Florida  to  determine  exactly  the  cost  of  edu- 
cating students  in  the  public  sector  so  that  these  could'  then  be 
corhpared  to  comparable  costs  in  the  private  sector  and  one  would 
have  a  basis  for  making  a  judgmeiji  about  relative  <?ost  of  educat- 
ing. -  '  ^ 

As  I  said,  the  matter  is  very  complex  and  it  takes'something  like 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  in  order  to  separate  the  different  ways  in 
which  items  are  budgeted  in  a  public  institution  and  an  indepenH- 
eitt  institution.  But  Florida  us  the  o%ly  State  that  I  know  of  that 
has  really  done  a  thorough  study  at  this  time.  ♦ 

Second,  I  must  say/ ]\^.  Chairman,  that  a  large  segment  of  the 
budget  of  soriie  indej^ndent  institutions  rriay  come  from  Federal 
and  State  dollars,  but  that  is  not  true  of  most^of  the  independent  ' 
institutions,  particularly  the  .undergradaate  institu^tions.  We,*  for 
example,  have  no* State  grant  program  in  the  State  of  Washington.. 
We  put  far  more  of  our  own  money — that  is,  endowment  income* 
and  money  from  tuition  into  our  fmamial  aid  program  than  we  re^ 
ceive  in  Federal  dollars  and  I  think  tnis  is  the  case  of  most  of  the 
smaller  and  middle-sized,  independent  institutions.  I  do  not  know 
^    the  situation  in  the  large,  research  universities  where  Federal  dbl- 

•  lars  are  available  for  research  activities,  but  that  is  diTferent  from 
the  educational  activities  to  which  we  are  referring; 

I  am  much  intrigued,  I  might  say,  by  your  suggestion  on  the  way 
in  which  we  might  finance  education  in  the  future  in  which,  as  I 
understood  you,  a  grant^.woum  go  to  the  student  and  the  student 
would  go  ta  the  institution  of  his  or  her  choice  with  the  grant 
^  amount  related  to,  the  tuition  of  that  institution,  that  this  would  be 
the  form  of  government  feupport.  I  ^think  that's  very  intriguing  be- 
cause that  gives  all  institutions  an  equal  opportunity  then  to  com- 
*  mend  themselves  to  students  and  tO*  provide  the  kind  of  education- 
al program  that  is  going  to  be  most  suited  to  their  educational 
needs.  I  thipk  it  might  also  have  a  positive  impact  on  quality  of 
education  because  institutions  could  concentrate  on  improving 
their  quality  in  order  .to  attract  students  with  tho'se  tuition  dollars 
in  their  hands. 
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^  Mr.  Owens.  While  you  have  the-  flcxjr,  Dr.  Phibbs,  1  just  \yant  to'^ 
-ask 'you— you  said  iri  your  testimony  that  the  public^  sector  institu-  ^ 
tioris  and  St^te  colleges  are  aggressively  seeking  funds  from  the  V,. 
same  sources  that  private  colleges  we're  always  dependent  upon. 
Does  that  imply  that  the  public  seclor  institutions  still  don't  have 
enough  money  and  also  how.  much  does  that  really  hurt  the  private 
sector  institutions?  Are  these  people  who  would  have  given  to  pri- 
vate sector  institutions  nt^cessorily?     •    '  - 

Dr.  Phibbs.  Second  only  to  tlie.  tuition  gap,  I  think  this  is^the 
most  fupdamental  threat  to  the  survival  of  the  independent  anstitu- 
tions  because  this  has  been  the  traditional  source  that  we  have  had , 
to  counterbalance  the'  State  support  thdt,  in  some  smijll  measure,  - 
that  the  public  institutions  receive  and  to  use  in  order  to  keep  our 
educational  costs  to  the  student  low  and  to  provide  financial  aid  to 
'students  so  that  they  come  to  the  institution.  •  -  .  . 

-  In  the  State  of  Washington,  one  public  institution  raises  far,  far, 
far  more  money  no>y  than  ,aii  of  the  private'  institutions  in  the 
State  combined  from  private' sources.  I  noted  in  the  "'Chronicle  ol- 
Higher  Education"  lasf  week  that  a  public  university  had  received 
an  $8  million  grant  from  a  foundation.  Much  of  >this  money  is  fVom 
fouiidation^  and  corporations'  that  traditionally  and  otherwise 
would  have  gone  to  independent  institutions.  Some  of  money  is 
raised  from  alumni  and  aiumunae  of  the  institutiop  and  it's  logical, 
that  they  would  want  to  give  to  their  own  institution.-  But  a  major  . 
portion  of  it  Comes  from  foundations  and  corporations  and  this 
money  traditionally,  ,wouId  have  gone  to  the  independent  institu-  , 
tions.  So  it  represents  a  significajit  reduction  in  the  kind  of  support 
that- we  have  and  an  increase  in  the  kind  of  suppprt  that  the  other 
institutions  have  that  "makes, our  own  survival  as  independent  in- 
stitutions even  more  difficult.  .      ~      ■ "  -      .         ,  *  . 

£)r.  BcousTKiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  respond  to  those  ques- 
tions first  by  saying  that  there's  morf  that  brings  my  colleague. 
Dr.  Phibbs,  and  me  together  than  divides  Ms,  I  am  happy  to  say. 
,  We  both  think,  I  gather,  that  .the  current  pattern  of  Federal  sup- 
port- of  higher  education  does  not  take  into  account  the  vtist  sea 
changes  that  have,  taken  place  in  the  American  education  scene  m 
"'  the  postwar  period  and  we  both  faelievfe  that  you  must  look  at  the  ^ 
fundamental tfSture  of  t^se  changes  before  you  undertake'  a  reauj 
thorization  effort  which  would  really  be  built  on  a  totally  distorted^ 
..  image  of  the  current  educational  scene.  .    -.  ..  •  ',  i  { 

Byt  to  talk  specifically  to  the  que^ions,  I  agree  with  my  col-  \^ 
league.  Dr. 'Phibbs,  that  it  would  be  very,  very  difficult  to  get  cost 
of  education  figures  biniause  of  tfie  different  accounting  systCTns. 
On  the  other  hand,  for  Vhat  they  ate  worth,  we  will  submit  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  current  figures  _  on 
that  score,  and  ibr-  what  they're  worth  and  I  Tecognize  their  liiTiita- 
tions,  I  think  they  would  be  helpful  to  younvith  respect  to  making 
judgments  about  this  issue/ 

Mr.  Owens.  It  should  be  very  difficult  to  get  them  or  to  compare 

them?  ■  * 

Dr.  Bloust*?in.  They  are  very  difficult  ta  compare  because  

Mr.  Owens.  You  pan  get  them  though?.  '  '-•  . 
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'Dr.  BLOUSTEiNSWe  have  some,  \Ve  will  provide  you  with  some 
data  along  those  lines  and  we  hop^  our  students  will  develop  more 
data  along  those  lines. 

•  I  do  want  to  say*  that  one  of  the  things  thaUDr.  Phibbs  anS  I  also 
agree  about  is  that  there  are  vast  differences  between  the  compre- 
hensive, research  universities  of  this  Nation  and' the  small,  inde- 
'  pendent  colleges  of  this  Nation.  Those  differences  jn  tuition  ahd  in* 
tax  suppk?rt  which  I  say  bring  the  comprehensive— the  independ- 
ent, confpreh»nsive,  research  university  very  eiose  to  the  co^iipre- 
hensive  State  research  university  have  not  taken  place  to  the  same- 
extent  at  the  small  colleges.  >  '  ' 
>  J  was  president  of  Bemyngtop  College,  a  college  of  600  students, . 
.  before  I  xhoved' to  a  college  of  48,000. ^The  twcv  institutions  aye 
funded  ^  from  ver:^,  very  different  sources-  Therels  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  them.  But  the  difference  tetween  Rutgers  University, 

comprehensive,  research  university  and  a  major,  independent 
comptehensiye  research  university  is  rel^tiyely^  small,  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  you.      '        \,  \ 

Therefpre,  what  has  happened  in  higher  education  is'ai  shakeout 
between— and  we  have  a  completely  different  pattern  of  educa- 
tions—Dr.  Phibbs'  college  is  probably  more  like  many  of  the  state 
colleges  in  the  states  of  our  nation  and,  in  some  respects  like  the  . 
community  colleges,  buf  totally  uiililce  either  the  independent  re^; 
search  universities  or  the' state  research  univei-sities. 

We  share  more  in  common,  in  other  words,  with  other  independ- 

•  ent  res^^arCh  universities  than  we  do  in  many  respects  with  the  ' 
State  colleges  am  community  - colleges  o'f  the- States  in  which  we 
are  1ocate4.  He,  in  turri,  shares  more  in  common  with  public  instf- 
tutions  of  his  size.  Size  and  mission'  is  a  much  more  significant  de- 
termining factor  of  the  character  of  the  institution  today  than 

•  where  support  is  coming  from.  ,     '  . 

i  go  back  to  that  point.  I  thick  the'  source  of  support  is  a  relative*  * 
:ly  insignificant  fact  at  the  level  of  the  comprehensive  State  and  the 
independent  research  universities^JJ,.may  still  be  a  .vefy  important  • 
point  in  terms  of  the  private  2|>d:^endent  and 'the  State  and  com-  ' 
muhity  college  system.  That's  ^hat  makes  it  ■  necessary  for  you 
folk^  on  the  committee  to  look  at  the  whole  system  anew  because 
what  you  have  built  is  <i  system  that  is  founded  on  a  classification 
of  universities,  a  characterization  of  them,  th^t  no  longer  exists. 
It's  another  worI,d. 

'  I  do  want  to -say  something  aboxjt  the  aggressive  search  of  public 
institutions  for  so-called  ''private  funds/'  f'irst,  I  point 'out  that 
they  are  not  private  funds.  The  tax  benefits  of  charitable  giving 
make  those  funds,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has 
recently  said  plainly  that  those  funds  are  a  form  of  public -support, 
and  I  don't  begrudge  such  public  support  to  either  independent  in- 
stitutions or  public,  institutions.  But  that  and  a  tax  relief,  from 
earnings  5n  endowment^epresent  very  significant  levels  of  sup- 
port, if  not  for  Dr,  Phibb§'  institution,'  fqr  the  major  independent, 
research  institutions  in  this  country.  *  * 

'^To  talk  about 'lJublic  and  private  institutions  today  jUst  doesn't 
make  any  more  sense.  If  you  look  at  the  incbme  accounts  national- 
ly of  comprehensive  research  universities  whether  so-called  'Mnde- 
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pen^nt"  or  "public,"  they  ate  very,  very  siinilarxto  each  other, 
witl^lfcf  margin^  differences.  -  ,  . 

tmaiS',  to  turn  to  your  question  about  only  supporting  students 
'^'jind^^^institutions.  Again,  that  might  be  possible,  in  some  sense, 
'  at'ati  undergraduate  level.  But  in  a  major  comprehensive  research 
institMion,  institutional  support  is  a  vital  necessity  of  the  national 
well-lfeing.  We  Bannot  maintain  the  scientific  plant  that  is  neces- 
sary to. Dyr  success  as  institutions  without  that  continued  institu-  * 
tional  support.  *  '  . 

Indeed,  one '  of  tlfe  great  weaknesses  of  our  higher  education 
system  todafy  is  that  much  of  that  institutional  support  for  the 
comprehensive  research  Imiversitles  that  was  available  in  the>  fif- 
ties-and  sixties  and  that  dried  up  has  left  us  with  sorely  'depleted 
plants  badly  in  need  of  repair,  with  equipment  that  is  not  sufficient 
to  our  needs  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  economic  competitiveness  in 
the  current  world  market  or  if  we  are  t«  maintain  our  defense  pre- 
paredness. 

*  So.  institutional  itjrms  of  institutional  StJpport. are  vital  to  com- 
prehensive institutions,  whether  they  be  State  research  institutions 
or  independent  research  institutions.  ,  » 

Dr.  Horn.  While  you  have  on  the  surface  an  intriguii^g  idea,  I 
would  think  that  before  a  basic  change  happens  in  the  reauthoriza- 
tion that  some  of  those  suggestions  rejilly- ought  to  be  simulated  in 
,  terms  of  their  economic  impact.  My  colleagues  have  already  men- 
tioned some  of  the  difference  which'. dccui-red  within  public  institu- 
,  ■  • ';tions,  bet^'n  public  institutions,  between  public  and  private. 
igm^here  are  different  accounting  systems.  There  are  different  stand- 
mMrds  of  what  ijya<Ull-tim$  student,  who  is.  a  part-time  student, 
•i'iqp^here  ard^- different  living  costs,  heaven  knows,  between  the  Mid- 
"  -    w?st  and  California.  It  probably  costs  50  percent  more  to  live  in  the 
-coastal  zone  of  California  than  it  does,  to  live  in  Iowa  and  Ohio  and 
oiher  parts  of  the  Midwest  or  upper  New  Eagland.  *  . 

Mr.  Owens.  You  are  addressing  yourself  to  Dr.  Phibbs  proposal 
on  the  uniform  allowance,  I  assume? 

Dr.  HoKN.  Well,  that's  right.  I  think  you  have  got  to  take  into 
account  th^  economic  reality  which  is  buried  throughout  America, 
and,  granted,  Inhere  is  no  purely  simple,  rational*approach  to  sbme 
ofHhese  things.  There  are  obviously  a  series  of  political  compromis- 
es, but  let  me  jus-t  mention  a  few  factors.  You  asked  the  cost  of 
State  subsidy.  In  the  case  of  our  own  19-campus,  California  State 
University,  in  terms  of  net  general  fund,  state  support,  which 

 means  dividing  the  fictiohat  student  that  takes  .15  units  when  most 

of  them  take  12,  and  many  more  take  6  to  8  if  a  4wotcee  coming 
back  to  college  trying  to  get  skills  and  still  raising  a  family,  hold- 
ing a  part-time  job— all  of  these  variables— we  are  talking  about 
roughly  §4,000  this  coming  year  for  a  15-unit  student,  across-the- 
board  subsidy  for  the  system.  But  if  you  look  at  our  Bakersfield 
campus,  we  are  talking  about  56,700-per  student  as  the  cost.  If  you 
are  looking  at  the  Long  Beach  or  the  San  Diego  campuses,:-you  are 
talking  roughly  about  $;i4()0  or  §3,500  per  student. 

What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is^at  the  figures,  are  really 
meaningless  unless  we.  go  beliind  the  scenes.  Many  would  translate 
that,  for  example,  into  a  faculty/student  ratio.  Well,  ours  is  rough- 
ly 18  to  20,  if  you  figured  a  faculty /student  ral^o.  Yet,  we  have 


many  programs  tHat  have  a/acuity  ratio  of  1  to  6  because  of  na- 
tional accreditation  standards  in,  say,  speech  therapy  or  nursing, 
other  allied  health  fields  and  we* have  some  in  my  own  field  of  po- 
litical science  that  would  probably  be  1  to  40,  1  to  50. 
Our  problem  is  that  public  universities  have  no  agreed  standard 
national,  accoujiting.  Within  the  State  ^of  California  Where  you 
have  a  California  Postsecondary  Commission.  There  is  no  mandat- 
ed accounting  between  the  University  of  California  and  tHe  Califor- 
nia State  University,  let  alone  the  California  community  colleges 
who  now  receive  more  money  out  of  the  State  budget  than  either 
the  California  State  University  or  the  Univemty  of  California.  So 
you  have  aU  of  these  variations. 

. '  My  worry  with  the  idea  is  the  encouragement  by  either  the  pri- 
vate or  the  public  sector  of  the  escalation  of  tuition.  Very  frankly, 
California  has  been  one  of  the  most  tuition  resistant  until  recently 
compart  to  other  States  where  t.hey  sdid,  ''Gee,  The  federal  G9V-, 
ernment  is  coming  in  to  subsidize  students.  Let's  recoup  somr.of 
our  State  costs  and  let's  put  them  into  other  worthwhile  programs. 
Let's  really  jack  the  tuition  on  the  avert^e  student."  Some  States 
>iave  played  that  game.  Some  private  boards'  of  trustees  have 
played  that  game. 

When  Cal if olf-nia  reached  its  fiscal  crisis  where  the  preceding  ad- 
ministration left  j?L5  billion  deficit,,  obviously,  tuition  was  escalated 
in  the  public  sector.  The  State  was  desperate,  but  we^  would  hope 
that  that  wouIcL  stabili^  anjji  that  any  Federal  policy  be  very  care- 
fully constructed  so  as  to  not  to  encourage  that  on  the  one  hand 
and  yet  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  students.  You  are  certainly  in  ^ 
a_key  area  as  to  room  and- board  to  try  and  equalize  college  access. 
^  On  the^private  fund  situation,  I  think;  Dr.  Bloustein's  testimony 
and  others  have  made  it  very  dear  that  in  the  post-war  period,  t;he 
^-called  independent  universiti^ss  arid  colleges  received  a  substan* 
tial  amount  of  Federal  subsidy  through  stipport  of  student  assist- 
"ance,  through  various  categpricaJ/and  natior^al  programs,  in  many 
Cabinet  Departments  not  Simply  Education,  for  research,  student 
services,  other  types  of  support  and  when  you  look  at  the  sources  of 
private  support  for  many  public  institutions,  generally  they  are 
like,  private  institutions— alumni  support.  Why  are  those  fui^ds 
needed? 'Very  simply.  TJie  States  of  America  will  simply  not  supt- 
port  some  essential  buildings  that  many  private  institutions  hav^ 
such  as  auditorium  of  any  decent  size.  In  our  system,  which  is  the 
largest  in  the  country,  in  the  public  university  syst^iji,  the  State 
.mandate  is  you  cannot  have  an  auditorium  of  more  t^^in  600  stu- 
dents on  our  campuses.  Well,  with  82',()00  students,  it  s  a  little  . hard 
to  tiy  and  squeeze  them  into  a  500-seat  auditorium.  So  you  have  to 
raise  private  money  to  essentially  do  those  things.  The  same  with 
university  art  museums.  Other  things  that  are  the  normal  at-^ 
tributes  of  many  private  institutions  in  America.  Tlie  only  way  the 
public  sector  will  g^t  them  in  many  States  is  through  private  fund-  • 
raising  of  its  alumni. 

I  think  what  my  colleagues,  have  said  is,  it  is  a  very  mixed  bag.  f 
would  disagree  with  Dr.  Bloustein-in  one  area.  That  is,  if  you  wait 
to  study  these  matters  and  do  not  haW  a  reauthorization  until 
then,  you  wiiUtill  be  studying  them  in  1990  and  we  will  be  without 
any  Higher  Education  Act  program,  because  they  are  not  easy  of 
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solution  in  either  getting^the  facts  or  sorting  out  what  those  facts 
mem.  ^^^^^ 
Dr.  Howell.  Mr.  Chairman.  ^       V  r 

Mr.t  Owens.' Dr.  HowelL  t  ^  ^ 

Dn  HowKLL.  Mr;  Chairman,  I  would  like^to  just  be  very  brief  in 
.'suggesting  that  you  could  find  the  be^t  answer  to  your  question— 
the  State  of  Florida  has  done  extensive  studies  in  the  comparison 
of  costs  to  educate.  They  go  by  lower  division,  upper  division,  grad- 
uate level,  professional  level  and  that  speaks  to  the 'key  point  of 
comparing  apples  iind  apples.  T  think  tliat's  very^  important  if  you 
lopkatthat.     -    "  -        f  * 

I  think  you  will  find  though  that  when  you  compare  apples  to 
apples  the  cost  to  educate  will  be  about  the  same.  It's  who  pays  t]ie 
cost  is  the.  question.  ,  *  ^ 

There  is  one  point  that  I  would  like  to  get  into  the  record  that 
tlife  biggest  subsidy  in  America  is  to  the  affluent  family  that  goes,  to 
public  institutions.  There  is  no  differentiation  made  and  that  is  the. 
biggest  subsidy  that  we  give  any  citizen  in  America  to  a  public  in- 
stitution. We  make  no  differentiation  there  ^and  I  would  just  like  to 
point  that  mU  Thank  you. 
^Mr.'OwKNS.  Thank  you.  ,     »  ' 
Mrs.  RoukemB.  ♦ 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  Well,  I  would  li^e  to  make  a  couple  of  observa- 
tions  and  then  jnayb^  ask  a  cijuestioft.  I  think  in  the  course  of  your 
previous  discussion  you  haveS  answered  t  couple  of  my  questions? 
But  I  wonder  if  you  understand,  particularly  Dr.  Horn,  that  the  re- 
authorizatioii  of  this  act  is  not  required  this  year. 
Dr.  Horn.  I  do  understand  that, 

Mrs.  RouKKMA.  And  I  wonder  if,  given  the  difficulties  that  liave 
been  outlined,  given  the  creative  thinking  that  ha^  beon  expressed 
not  only  by  this  panel  but  some  others  that  we  have  already  heard 
from  and^  gi^n,  most  especially,^  the  deficit  problem  that  \^e  are 
facing/would  there  not  be  some  merit  to  waiting  until  next  year  to 
reauthoriiie  the  act,  particularly  since  we  will  b6  receiving  consid- 
erable resistance  to  a  reauthorization  this  year  in  the  Senate. 

It's  not  only  the  practical  prcAlem.  That's  one  part.  It's  also  the 
question  of  how  we  iruly  address  in  a  creative  way  the  reality  of 
the  changing  landscape,  as  sometxxiy  pointed  ont 

Dr*  HoKN.  Well,  I  think  we  should  address  the  reality  of  the 
'Changing  landscap.  State  universities  and  land  grant  colleges  have 
presented  you  ^ith  their  proposed  atudy.  That  is  not.»omething 
that,  frankly,  I  believe  can  be  done  in  a.  yearns  time  or  so.  If  this 
committee  was  to  authorize  its  stalf  to  go  examine  thi^  qu^tion,  I 
think  you  are  really  talking  about  several  years  if  you  move  from 
the  present  pattern,,  as  'unjust  as  it  might  be  in  ^^ertain^  areas  to 
both  public  university  students  and  to  private  university  students. 
So  I  thinkXhat's  going  to  take  time.  So  I  don't  think  it's  this  ses- 
sion »versus  next  year  and  a  new  Congress. 

Wbat  I  think  is -essential  is  that  we  get  some  expectation  of  sta- 
bility by  families  whose  children  are  seeking  a  college  education  or 
increasingly  independent  students  who  are  making  that  decisision 
and  I  am  particularly  concerned,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  about  re- 
entry ^ucation  opportunities  for  women  and  others  where  they 
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can  have  an  understanding  of  what  the  Federal  might  do  to  aid 
ihem  should  they  desire  to  go  back, to  college; 

I  mentioned  earlier  there  are  lost  opportunity  costs  that  no  for- 
mula takes  into  account*-^of  the  money  that  one  breadwinner  has 
to  make  who  happens  to  be  18  or  22  for  a  family;  ^ 

Mrs.  RouKEMA.  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  *'the  expec- 
tation of  opportunity?^' 

Dr,  HuuN.  Right  now  people  increasingly  understand  the  jframe- 
work 'of  how  you  balance  Pell  grants,  loans  and  college  work-study. 
.  If  we  were  suddenly  to  go  to  a  new  approach  of  a  flat  grant  propos- 
al in  one  or  more^reas,  I  think  that  does  change  the  level  of  expec- 
tations of  what  people  can  save  mone|^  aiid  adapt  ,  to.  That  worries  j 
me— the  shiftrkig  signals,  if  you  will  jf  .  ■      ■  \ 

I  do  nut  say  that  the  signals  should^not  be  shifting,  but  I  think 
you  are  going  to  need  a  lot  more  coi^nsus  than  is  likely  to  be 
achieved  either  in  Congress  or  in  the  educational  community,  •  if 
simply  the  assumption  is,  '*WelI,  jf  you  wait  'til  next  year,  we  dan 
solve  the  problen^/'  I  do  not  think  vou  can  solve  the  problem  that  . 
soon.  I  wish  it  might  be  otherwise.  A  lot  of  people  do;  I  think  if  you  . 
wish  to  go  in  that  direction,  I  think  you  can  start  the  apparatus  ' 
both  within  the  educational  community,  within  Congress,  within 
the  administration,  to  move  in  that  direction.  I  doubt  if  you  will  be  ' 
able  to  make  a  final  decision  within  a  year,  .  ^   ^       ^  . 

So  what  I  am  suggesting  is  I  think  incremelital  reality  is  that  we 
are  talking  ajbout  tinkering  with  the  pr^nt  framework  even 
though  neither  publics  nor  privates  are  happy  with  all  aspects  of  it. 
And  then  the  question  is:  How  can  you  work  a  pttle  more  justice 
and  eijuity  within  the  current  framework  helping  both  pfivate  in- 
stitutions and  helping  public  institutions?  I  think  that's  the  reality. 
,  Dr:  Bloustein.  My  sense,  as  you  might  imagir^e,  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent. First,  I  am  more  optimistic  than  Dr.^Horn  is  about  our  ca- 
pacity to  produce  something  of  worth  in  a  5?ear.^Most  of  what  we 
have  spoken  about  today  is  common  knowledge  among  all  bur  col- 
leagues. I  don't  mean  this,  obviously^ in  any  insulting  terms.  For 
many  of  us,  we  feel  the  only  people  wno  don't  understand  it  are  the 
State  Tegislators  and  the  National  Congress^who  are  dealing  with 
us.  We  know  mc«t  of  what  the  lyaderlying  changes  are.  It^  true  - 
there  are  very  tough  choices  that 'have  to  be  made,  but  those 
choices~it*s^  not  a  question  of  requiring  time — those  choices  are. 
going  to  be  there  next  year  and  the  same  ones  the  year  after  and 
the*  year  after  that.  The  data,  I  think  we  will  have  available  in 
some  large  measure  as' a  result  of  our'study  and  if  this  committee 
were  to  join  in  the  sponsorship  of  that  study  I  think  it  would 
become  even 'more  comprehensive  if  this  committee  were  to  join  in 
the  sponsorship  of  that  study  than  it's  currently  plaimed  to  l>e. 

The  other  thing  is  the  shift  in  the  reauthorization  bill  would  A 
gijandfather  in  one  way  or  another  situations  so  as  to  provide  a 
smooth  transftion  to  the  .new  format/ Indeed,  the  reauthorization 
act  itself  might  provide  for  a  2-' or  3-year  period  of  sWfting  in  the 
overall  characteristics  of  the  bill. 

So  I  strongly  urge  that  we  at  least  begin  the"^  attempt  to  remake 
the  reauthorization  apt  in  the  broadest  pc^ible  terms,  ^e  will  , 
i^inker,  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 'in  the  attempt  to  mainmin  that"* 
stability,  but  that  can  be  done  consistent  with  aiieast  starting  out/ 
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in  the  broadest  Wible  framework  to  look  at  a  new  ijdsis  for  the 
act. 

Mrs  RouKEMA.  Yes,  Dr.  Phibbs.  .       ,  i.,    •     v^a  u^, 

nr  Phibbs  I  think  the  view  that  1  have  is  probably  imphed  by  ^ 
wW*  1  Sif  earlier  but  I  will  try  to  make  it  as  clear  as  possible.  . 
t   The  i^uiTnv^^^^^^     are  ex^e^iingly  complex^They  aff^^^^^^^ 
enormous  number- of  students  and  an  enormous  number  o^^nstitu- 
■tkms  S  they  also  affect  the  whole  structure  of  higher  education 
iS^?he  United  states.  We  need  te  move  with  care  and  caution  as  a  . 
result  and^mk  carefully  through  and  f  ^1^^^ 
consequences  of  the  decisions  that  we  make.  We  have  to  thmk^m 
th?S-msirwhich  Dr.  Bloustein  and  I  have  been  talkmg,  and  that 
s  ofS^  dramatic  changes  that  h^ve  teiken  place  m  the  last  decade 
"  and  thf  implications  of  those  changbs  for  the  next  two  decades^  ' 
M^^^^^^         is  with  the  tuition  gap  because  there  I  see  a_  pote  j 
tiaTdemise  of  institutions,  a  lo^  of  educational  f>Pt^«f /^^  J^^^^"^ 
and  a  loss  of  an  imixjrtant  segment  of  our  educat  on  I  thmk  that  jb 
gofng  Hake  tLe.  We  have  until  1985,  as  I  recMl  for  reauthoriza-  , 
tion  and  I  think  it  is^oing-to  t^ke  that  amount  ot  time. 

is  ?hd^S^  Simon  bin  and  the Vurrent  bill  tiiat  we  stay  as  it  is 
fof  another  ^arlnd  ^en  work  at  it  and  change  it  at  a  later  date_  > 
"RoJK'KMA:Thankyou.Iwou^^^ 

rertainlv  sympathetic  to  the  tuition  inflation  that  you,  ur 
iSr^h^ve  idenS.T  don't  know  what  we  can  do  dbout  that.  But 
■      tWnk  We  have  to  recognize  it  in  some  form  or  another  m  what- 
evxn-  formula  we  work  out.  I  don't  know  how  we  can  do  it  but  I  am 
certainly  most  cognizant  of  it,  1  know  other  members  of  the  com- 

"^DrtSHrrwLd  hope  the  committee  would  think 

•   n.a'inte'&f-effort-ty^  ''^t^'\tXVs^i^^^^  pri- 
sonable  tuition  increases,  vyhether  they  be  by  State  txxlieb  or  pn 

vate  bodies.  .  , 

Mrs.  RoUKKMA.  All  right.  Thank  you  very  much.^ 

Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you  very  much.  it^n^^for  the 

I  would  like  to  note  that  you  can  submit  any  Jteras- tor  tne 
r^^-nrrf'  if  thev  wish,  and  they^wUl  be  entered  into  the  record.  You 
Ce  given  us  a  very  thorough  discussion  of  the  matter  at  hand 
and  I  do  appreciate  it.  ■ 
Thank  you  very  much. 

It^^^^^-  Jan^cs  Ar  Cheek,  president  of 

cated  in  Washington,  D^.  and  Univereitv  also  maintains  a 
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nity  over  the  last  117  years.  The  University  ha^  simiiarly  of^red  masters  degrees  ni 
■\  over  80  area*  and  IXxrtor.of  Philosophy  degrees  in  23  fields.  . 

'  This  testimony  is  presenkxi  on  behalf  of  the  University  and  reflects  noLonly  the 
opinions  of  the  I^esident  but  also  the  Univensity's  adniinistrators^nd  ediJcators  for 
specific  j^i^ogranis  which  would  be  directly  affecU?d  by  the  provisions  in  your  bill  to 
reauthorize  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  Your  proper]  tor  a  bill  to  reauthor- 
iee  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  has  great  me/it  and  the  rationale  for  the  bill 
is  basically  sound.  We  at  Howard  University  support  the  direction  and  intent  you 
have  set  forth  in  this  legislative  initiative  and  encourage  the  same  of  all  persons 
interesi^jMi  tlie  enhancemeirt  of  postsecondary  education  in  America, 
^  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  shall  hi^jhlight  our  comments  with  regard  to  i^lected 
titles  of  the  bill  and  ask  your  acceptance  of  these  comments  for  the  record. -feowev- 
er,  before  I  outline  my  comments  1  would  like  to -applaud  your  support  of  higher- 
education  in  America  in  general,  and  commend  you  for  your  work  on  this  im{X)rtant 
,  and  vital  piece  of  legislation.  For  your  years  of  service  as  a  prominent  leader  in  the  , 
vanguard  to  injure  a  federal  role  in  higher,  education,  you  have  our  gratitude  and 
appi;eciation.      ^  , 

TITI:K  1.  CONTINUING  POSTSKCONDAKY  KDUCATJON  PROCKAM  ANXJ  PLANNING 

We  concur  with  the  decision  to  eliminate  Part  A  of  Ti<le  I,  the  Commission  on 
National  Development  in  PostMJcondary  Education.  The  functions  of  the  commission 
couid  be  more  effectively  canried  out  by  professional  staff  in  the  Department  of  I'^u^ 

^  cation.  Moreover,  we  believe  that  the  new  Part  B  of  Title  I  is  a  practical  response  to 
the  increasingly  serious  problem  of  functional  illiteracy  in  certain  population 
groups.  An  emphasis  on  literacy  programs  could  have  an  impact  on  the  employabil- 
ity  of  many  who  have  dropped  out  of  the  labor  force.  However,  our  one  reservatign 
about  this  program  is  with  respect  to  the'feature  providing  college  credit  to  students 

.  who  are  to  provide  tutorial  se/vices.'It  is  not  evident  to  us  that  the  model  developed 
by  the  Washington  Education  Project  is  appropriate  for  the  entire  nation.  Instead, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  new  program  be  deiined  in  terms  of  it«  objectives,  with 
the  mode  of  implementation  left  to  the  discretion  of  participating  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Flexibility  in  the  design  of  the  program  will  encourage  creativity 
by  the  educational  institutions  and^also  allow  for  prt^ams.to  be  Uiilored  to  local 
needs  and  resources.  In  any  event,  we  do  not  think  that  the  re-authorizAtion  lan- 
guage act  should  specify  program  details.  They  would  more  appropriately  b^nclud- 
ed  in  the  program  guidelines  to  be  developed  later,  ii^accordance  with  the  toac  pro- 
visions of  the  legislation.  \  \  \ 

It  is  our  judgment  that  Part  C  of  Title  I,  providing  for  the  ex^pansion  of  education- . 
al  programs  in  correctional  facilities,  would  have  a  significant  potiitive  effect;  if  it  is 
funded  ^t  an.  adequate  level.  It  will  be  especially  significant  for  the  Black  popula- 
tion. While  Black  males  comprise  7.7  percent^  of  the  college  population,  they  are  46.S 
percent  of  the  prison  population.  The  development  of  rehabilitation  programs  with  a 
sound  educational  component  should  be  a  national  priority.  We  believe  the  stated 
purpotje  of  Part  C,  the  reduction  of  recidivism,  can  be  achieved. 

Finally,  ^we  concur  with  the  decision  to  redefine  veterans'  benefits  in  education 
more  broadly.  However,  the  tnatching  requirements  in  the  proposed  legislation  may 
inhibit  participation  by  institutions  taced  with  fiscal  constraints.  Therefore,  we  be- 
lieve  that  the  matching  requirement  aliould  be  dropped.  - 

TrrLE  II.  STRKXGTHKNING  UBRAHV  Hi:SOUKCKS 

rule  IL  A  '  ^  '    ■  " 

Under  the  old  College  Library  Resources  Program,  grants  ^^re  not  huge  but  they 
were  ci^ainly  beneficial  to  developing  libraries.  Unfortunately,  grants  began  to  get 
smaller  after  as  more  and  more  institutions  shared  the  funds.  In  addition,  the 
larger,  wealthier  institutions  were  sharing  funds  equally  with  the  needy  institutions 
which  meant  that  grxmts  were  not  always  made  in  amounts  sufficient  for  the  stnall^ 
er,  less  wealthy  institutions.  It  would  be  mc^t  desirable  to  direct  larger  shares  of 
funds  to  the  needy  institutions  on  the  basis  of  the  suggested  idea  of  a  ^'Needs  test/* 
♦  If  it  is  not  ix^ible  to  increase  the  share  of  the  smaller,  more  needy  institutions, 
then  there  should  be  some  requirement  that  the  wealthier  institutions  more  widely 
share  resources  acquired  under  the  Act. 

With  respect  to  matters  dealing  with  resource-sharing  and  data  base  access,  need 
rather  than  performance, should  be  more  heavily  weighted.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
smaller,  more  needy  institutions  have  left  much  to  be  desired  with  respect  to  per- 
fonnance  because  their  limited  financial  resource  have  seriously  curtailej^  their 
ability  (1)  to  develop  sizable  collections  for  sharing,  (2)  develop  degree  prc^rams  that. 
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would  require  such  extensive  researrf/.  supp(^t,jwS.data  base  searchers,  and  (3)  to 
acquire  the  expensive  technology  required  oy  data  base  searcheii.  Their  hardware 
aiid  software  resources  would  have  to  be  developed  and  strengthened  first.  ^    ^  ^. 

The  Howard  University  Libraries  perhaps  should  be  viewed  as* a  ''developing' 
system  which,  though  currently  enjoying  sizitble  budgets,  are  building  their  're- 
sources as  rapidly  iu^poesible  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  status  of  a  great  research  . 
library.  Therefore,  our  overall  expenditure  per  stuient'  and  our  total  library  re- 
sources inav  be  relatively  high  ansong  the  needy  in^uiions  with  whom  we  may  be 
compared,  but  this  should  be  considered  a  naturi^l  course  to  be  followed  by  a*devel-  ^ 
opitig  institution. 

mieiiB      '  :  ' 

We  agree. that  more  emphasi3  needs  to  be  placed  on  technology  in  libraries  and  ^ 
education  programs  for  niinorities/Wheiv  recruitment  ofjrnyi»rtties  was  stepped  up 
in  the  early  luVO's  under  Title  IL  B,  many  minorities  Senefitt^  but  many  more  *  * 
coiild  liave.  if  personal  fmancial  constraints  had  not  interfered.  In  addition,  many 
could  not  s|jared  from  their  jobs  to  takt^,  advantage  of  opportunities.  Perhaps^ 
these  problems  could  be  dealt  with  through  (1)  on-site  or  regional  workshops  or  (2) 
.establishment  of  a  broad  internship  iJrogram  which  would  exchange  experienced  li- 
brarians Ifttd  inexperienced  ones- ainong  participating  institutions^-This^ross-fertil- 
ization  might  very  well  be  handled  hy  d  unit  in  the^ffice  of  Postsecondary  fJduca- 
tion  which  would  be  responsible  for      higher  education  library  prc^ams,  - 

»mieii  c  ^      ^  '  .  "  .  \  [ 

While  Title  II.  C  may  have  workjjd  well  for  those  whom  itv benefitted,  it  must  be  . 
recognized  that  the  "poiivt*'  sy^fim,  under  whiclf  .ffrants^were  made,  was  based  on 
volume  of  resources  •  that  couklbe/shared,  and  thus  platW  moderate  an<^  smallt^r,. 
less  developed  research  libraries  at  a  disadvantage.  Therel«;e  smaller  research  insti- 
tutions whose  resourcK^,  though  Itmited,  are  of  high  quality  And  n^Jfc  wthe  cultural  ^ 
heritage.  These  shojild  be  strengthened,  also.  Th^^  Howafrd  Uq^|«^^^^ 
system  is  one  of  medium  si^.  Funds  allocated  under  IL  C  using  tBtife  ionsfderations 
would  better  enable  Ifoward  University  ^ov^  more  solidVgr  into"  th'^-j-anks  of  the 
'  gr«at  research  libraries  of  th|y  nation,  '  '  ' 

Becaiise  II.  D  has  not  stood  tbe  t^t,  it  shouldwndeed,  be  eliminated.  / 

TiTI-E  III.  INSTITtlTJOXAL  AID  ^  .  ' 

Most  Americans  today  would  prefer  to  believe  that  Americas  most  enduring 
soci4>econorniC'Politicai  pipblem  has  been'overcome.  But  to  believe  such  is  to  ignore 
reality.  W.E.B.  Dulk)is,  ng^  the  beginning  of  this  fc«ury,  wrote  that  the  problem 
of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  problem  of  the  '^colorTme."  As  we  'draw  near  to  the 
end  of  this  century,  the  matter  of/3eol6r,  race  and  ethnicity  has  proceeded  from 
DuBoiis'  "problem"  to  ^yrdal!s  *'dilemma'\  tu  the  Kerner  Commission's  ''crisis."  v-k. 
That  trial  confronts  us  now  as  our  nation's  and  oUr  world's '^catastrophe.'' 

Institutions  serving  primarily  black  Amelcans  were  Created  in  response  to  Amer- 
ican racism— a  racism  so  thoroughly  pntrenched  in  our  nation's  mentality  and  so 
deeply  engraved  in  our  national  sociial  consciousness 4hat  it  could  be  summed  up  in 
the  words  oil  Chief  Justice  Taney  of  the  United  Stiit^  Supreme  C^urt  in  the  Dred 
Scott  Decision  "that  the  Negro  is  so  far  inferior  that  he  has  no  rigltts  that  a  white 
man  is  bound  to  respect." 
^"  Although  "more  thaii' a. hundred  years' have  passed  since  those  words  were"  uttered ^ 
from  the  highest  court  in  the  land,  the  concept  that  they  embody  has  lingered  on 
.  and  continues  to  mold  and  to  shape  the  contour  and  character  pf  American  econom- 
ic, social,  political,  cultural  and  educational  life  for  the  mote  than  thirty  million 
black  people  who  are  citizens  of  this  country. 

During  the  institution  of  slavery  and  shortly  after  its  atK)lition,  the  black  colleges      .  ^ 
and  universities  were  created  to  provide,  through  education,  the  development  of*  . 
leadership  and  equality  to  serve  as  instruments  for  the  liberation  of  a  people  sub-  ^ 
jected  to  8  ''bondagil  of  the  flesh''  as  well  as  to  a  ''bondage  of  the  spirit'' 

But  our  institutions  were  also  founded  to  assist— indeed  to  forc^— this  nation  to      [  , . 
act  on  its  own  declaration  by:  living  under  God,  by  remaining  indivisible  and  by  pre-  / 
serving  liberty  and  justice  for  ^\l  its  ijeopl^-  Our  institutions  were  then,  and  contin-  '  > 
ue  to  benhe  battering  rams  against  the  doors  of  discrimination,  deprivation,  dispri- 
vilege  and  injustice,  rodr  in  resources,  but  rich  in  r^lve,  our  colleges  have  been 
and  continue^^to  be  the  weapons  *of  our  peoples'  liberation  and  the  instrumentii  of 
'  our.natibn's  salvatipn  and  retiemption. 
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With  this  J^sitorical  context  in  mind,  and  defipit&the  fact  that  we  generally  oppose 
set-^asideg  becau^H^  they  ait>  perceived  us  infereirees  of  itiferioritvV  we  fully  support 
^he  provision  in  Title  III  of  this  bill.  »  ' 

This  new  legislation  indeed  necessary  in  grder  to  overcome  the  historic  deficien- 
cies of  the  current  law  and  provide  direct  assistance  so  critical  to  histoiHcallv  black 
.  postsecpndary  institutions.  We  applaud  any  efforts  made  on  behalf  of  our  sibter  col- 
leges and  universities  to  provide  fii^cial  assistance  and  support.  ^ 

.     '     '  Tixb:  IV.  Sl'Up£NT  riNANCIA^  ASSISTANCE 

Because  of  Howird  University's  unique  position  in  the  private  sector  of  postsec- 
ondary  institutions— low  cost,  diversifuxl  curriculum,  no  decline  in  enrollment,  ineli- 
gibihty  to  receive  new  National  Direct  Student  Ix)an  (NDSL)  funding  because  of 
high  default  rate  and  Howard  students'  easy  access  to  Guaranteed  Student  Loans 
(GSLs)— there  are  no  apparent  revisions-  in  title  IV'which  would  have  a  negative 
impact  upon  the  University.  /• 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  several  proposed  revisions  whidi  we  believe  will  he 
helpful  to  the  University: 

(1)  The  8tatutof>'  definition  of  ^'independent  students*'  will  decrease  the  confronta- 
tion With  students  and  parents  over  conflicting  information  siubmitted  on  different 
financial  aid  forms;  ^ 

^  (2)  Eiirly  receipt  of  the  Pell  Grant  Family  Contribution  will  enable  our  Office  of 
Financial  Assistance  to  send  out  fuianciul  award  letters  earlier  and  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  aid  ptickaging;  - 
.  .  {3)  The  ^'halfKiost'*  provision  niay  only  afffct  high-ctxjt  private  institutions  tliat 
may  perceive  this  as  openir^  t};e  door  for  secondary  scliobl  students  to  attetid  lower 
cost  schools;  . 

(4)  The  extension  of  the  fifth  year  Pell  Grant  to  include  graduate  students  is  a 
great  incentive  to  complete  the  undergraduate  degree  withm  lour  years; 

(f))  The  elinunation  of  the  State  Allotment  formula  the  College  "W-or^c  Stiidy  legis- 
lation Mrill  free  money  for  many  institutioi>s/ Maoy  Fiuaiicia]  Aid  Administrators 
have  been  iighting  for  this  change  for  years;  , 
(G)  Combining  Supplemental  Educational  Opportunity  Grant  (SEOG),  State  Stu-- 
y  dent  Incentive  Grant  (SSIG)  and  National  Direct  Student  Loan  (NDSL)  funds  into 
7  block  grants  allows  an  irujftitution^reater  flexibility  in  aid  packaging.  Even,  should 
the  University  be  . restricted  from  converting  grant  funds  to  loan  funds  because  of 
our  High  NDSL  default  rate,  it  would  not  restrict  our  aid  packaging; 

(7)  The  extension  of  the  repayment  of  GSL,  the  consolidation  of  loans  and  removal 
of  the  origination  ft»e  are  positive  features; 

(8)  The  cost  containment  stxrtion  could  benefit  Howard  University  since  our  rate 
of  tuition  incre;is€-  is  usually  low. 

The  only  propo^;iil  which  gives  us  sojne  concern. is  the  requireme;)t  that  all  appli- 
cants for  a  GSL  will  be  subje^ct  to  a  "Needs"  test.  Need  analysis  procedures  reveal 
that  any  student  attending  a  postsecondary  school  where  the  students  expense^ 
budget  exceeds  $3,000  will  qualify  for  a  GSL.  Assessing  need  is^a  time^ionsuming 
procedure  for  thosi^  institutions  where  the  Financial  Aid  Office^  is  not  completely 
computerized.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  §30,000  income  cap  before  a  ^'needs 
test  IS  required  should  remain.  The  new  procedure  ^wili  noi  restrict  loans  but  only  ' 
increase  the  work-load  in  the  Financial  'Aid  Office. 

t 

TITLt:  V.  TKACHKK  PREPARATION 

-  - A.  Tettvher  Edtmtfivn.^Tbi^  focus  on  "innovative"  activities  in  research  aivd  ' 
faculty  improvement  without  reference  to  other  criteria  for  "improvement"  will 
likely  perpetuate  the  faddish  bandwagon  element  which  has  historicail^upervaded 
American  education.  order  for  genuine  improvements  to  be  made,  the  criterion 
.  must  be.shifted  from  ''innovative"  to  research-based  changes.  We  believe  that  the  $2 
million  authoriziition  for  this  faculty  improvement  is  quite  small  We  suggt?st  that 

■■m    as  the  intent  of  the  exemplary' program  propoiial  and  this  grant  s^tion  are  similar, 
they  should  In?  combined-  -  ' 

TeachingjScholarshipjs  in  this  section  would  be  given  preferentially  to  applicants 
'*who  inditTite  a  desire"  to  teach  handicapped  and  disadvantage  students.  Under 
your  proposal,  we  believe  that  such  ^  criterioij  would  easily  lead  to  verbalization  of 
the  desire  to  teach  these  students  for  the  purpose  of  getting  funds,  but  no  real  com- 
mitment. We  suggest,  therefore,  shifting  the  criterion  for  preferential  consideration 
from  a  statement  of  intent,  to  actual  employment  in  teaching  these  groups  of  stu- 
dents.- The  incentive,  two.  years  of  service  for  each  yea^of  scholarship  assistance, 
woiiid  begin  upon  completion  of  the  program. 

ER?C  1,460  ■ 
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We  support  tjie  propo^^i  for  a  Talented  Teacher  fellowship  to  recc^nize  outstand- 
ing teachers.  However;  in  the  absence  of  clear  criteria,  and  fcy  delegating  both  the 
.  .  developitient  of  criteria,  ixs  well  as  the  selection  process  to  the  statjes  and/or  local 
T  communities,  there  mut»t  be  consideration  i?iy$i^  as  to  how  to  guaTant43e  noR-discrim- 
ination  and ''avoid  political  or  personal  favoritism  in  the  selection  of  .  outstanding 
teachers.  Moreov)er,  as'the'Tarente%J  Teacher  Fellowship  prc^ram  would  be  designed 
.  not  ofiiy  to  reco^ii24^oCVt«tai\ding  teacher  faut»to  xjetmn  them  in  school  sjystems,  con- 
sideration should  be  given  to  focusing  the;  program  on  teachers  ^at  the 'period  in 
their  careers  when  tltey  most  often  abandon  teaching.  This  probably  happens  be- 
tween year  3  and  year  7,  and  thuis  the  Fellowship  pn^ram/ could  probably  have 
greatest  impact  if  in.  some  way  (perhaps  one  fellowship  cohld  w  dedicated  to  t£^ch- 
ers  in  tfiis^  range  of  years  of  service)  the  program  was  able  to  focus  on  teachers  who 
are  at  the^stage  wten  burnout 'and  disillusiorunent  with  tihe  system  mcait  often 
occur. 

We  also  suggest 'that  ^you  develop  specifications  on  the  use  of  these  fellowships 
and  consider  reserving  one  fellowship' exclusively  for  those  teachers  who  can  show 
'  concrete  i^idence  of  success  in  teaching  students  who  have  been  educationally  and 
econoiftic^ly  disadvantaged.  In  ;jddition,  we  su^^What  these  fellowship  programs 
•may  offtr  an*  opportunity  to  test  expgg^entally  various  ways  of  measuring,  objec- 
tively, the  quality  of  ^^aching,  iixcludii??  performance-based  measures! 

Part  B  Professional  Development.— We  believe  that  tlie  provisions  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  provide  funding- tt>  schools  of  education  to  develop  cooperative  |)r<^ams 
with  LEAs  be  combined  witji  the  Schwl-Coliege  partnership  pn^am  included  in 
this  same  section.  Each  prc^;irn  seeks  to  encoyrpge  cooperative  arrangements — one 
with  schools  of  education,  the'&ther.witii  colleges  and  universities.  We  believe  that 
Schools  of  Education  ne€?cf  to'^be^yiewed'as  integral  parts  of  their  respe^ive  institu- 
:  tions,  p>nd  the  entire  institution  hee^is  to  accept  a  responsibility  for  ti|ming  teach- 
ertjf  By  combining  Section  B(I}  with  Section  C,  the  legislation  will  contribute  toward 
bridging  the  barrier  of  ''separation  between  Schools  of  Education  and  othtr  units 
within  colleges/universities.  Moreover,  we  believe  this  jirc^am  will  be  substantially 
strenthened  by  giving  increased  emphasis  to  post-graduation  contact  between-  col- 
lege professors  and  their  first  year  teachers,  by  inci^asing  such  contacts  during  wie 
graduate's  first  year  of  service,  rathe:r-r.>tian  increasing  the  pre^rvice  contacts 
during  students  teaching.  One  cair  observe  a  much  broader  range  of  professional 
skills  during  the  first  one  or  two  years  of  full  tim^  teaching  than  during  one  semes- 
ter of  student  teaching.  Furthermore,  the.first  two  years  of  full  time  teaching  are  a 
flh:e  of  rapid  professional  growth*  during  which  lifetime  patterns  are  determined^ 
yet  college  professors  observe  and  evaluate"  very  little  of  it, 
^  ,  With  regard  to  the  proposal  to  develop-a  national  pr<^am  of  institutes,  we  sug- 
gest omitting  the  ^devaluation  of  teacher  performance''  (which  more  properly  belongs 
in  the  research-oriented  portions  of  this  title),  and  substituting  **curriculum  develop- 
ment", aimed  at  adapting,  and  modifying  existing  curricula  to  accommodate  the  new 
knowfedge  gained  by  participation  in  the  institutes.  The  major  obstacle  If  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  institutes  is  not  how  the  teachers  will  be  evaluated/bfit  Jhe  rigidity 
of  the  curriculum,  and  the  understanding  by  the  teacher  of  how  thi?  new^'material 
can  be  adapted  to  the  students  which  he/she  teaches.  .  \ 

Part  D.— Finally,  upon  receiving  the  ptopt»ai  for  research  on  the  evaluation  of 
teachers,  we  suggest  that  you  consider  supporting  research  and  development  on  all 
varieties  of  merit  pay  systems,  rather  than  pjerfonnance-based  systems  exclusively. 
Jn  the  absence  of  clear  empirical  evidence  that  oge  system  of  merit  pay  is-supewor 
to  ail  others,' Federal  legislatian  should  encourage  research  into -all  alternatives.  For 
example,  it  would  be  useful  if  someone,  undeT  the  ae^gis  of  this  program^^wete  tp 
carry  out  a  computer  simulation  of  th  eiTec^^^i^^several  school  systems  of  several 
methods  of  merit  pay.  v  .  " 

We  are  concerned  that  grants  under  this  section  are  given  apparently  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Secr^ary  of  Education.  This  puld  mean  that  the  research  selection 
process  could  be  subject  to  the  ideolc^ical  bii«^  af  the  incumbent  Secretary.  We  be- 
lieve that  a  better  choice  would  be  to'foilow  the  model  of  the  sciences  and  have  peei; 
reviews  of  research  proposals  in  this  area  of  interest. 

,    TITLK  VI.  INTKBNAtlONAL  EDUCATION 

The  need  to  strengthen  instruction  on  the  cultures  of  th^  world  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  is  a  point  ^eil  taken.  The  proposal  to  increase  the  number  of  fel- 
lowships for  study  abroad  for  elementary  ana  secondary  schooFte^hers  has  consid- 
erable merit.  The  r^ults  ^ould  be  most  encouraging  at  the  elementary  school  level. 
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■for  the  teacher  remains  with  the  grade  the  entire  day  and  the  dass  could  get  the 
benefit,  at  some  point,  of  the  teacher's  foreign  study  ' 
At  the  secondary  leveJ  the  problem  is  a  bit  different  Giveq.  the  structure  of  the 
-  '  it"^  ^"'^Kv^  requirementsTor  graduation,  both  at  state  and  local  levels,  and 

especially  m  public  schools,  how  much  on  international  cultures  can  be  included  in 
•  ^    .u^  without  having  an  adverse  impaqt  on  the  basic  acadepiic  program? 

Un  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  and  support  of  teaching  foreign  languaKes  in  sec- 
ondary schools  is  highly  desirable.  \  ^«  JiuiKuagesmset 

Ll^^i^'^^^.K^^^  number  of  fellowshiji  for  faculty  members  in  poetsecondarir 
institutions  IS  to  be  applauded.  However,  efforts  must  be  taken  to  ensure  that  pro- 

•  1  ^^;^'»'^]yi^[«ck  institutions  are  ensured  an  equal  chance  of  competing 

thi  W  hf  ^^^^^^f^^- the  Study  Abroad  Program.  In  addition,  discipjines  of  study 
should  ^be  specified  and  made  broad  enough  to  allow  an  array  of  dikerent  areal 
rather  than  those  m  scientific  and  technical  fields.  .»    ^  i 

irJil  i^'^^^ci".*^^  number  of  scholarships  for  poorer  students  to  attend  college 
m  the  United  btotts,  especially  those  from  Third  World  Countries,  has  consrderable 
.  ^Tli^'^if.^  this  18  not  done  at  tJ«,  expense  of  support  of  poorer  students  in 
the  United  btates,  primarily  blacks,  to  attend  college.  Admittedly,  this  observation 
IB  made  on  the  b^is  of  the  experience  at  Howa«J  Univeraity.  A  iarge  percentage  of 
'i^^J'*'!stll^  t"^?^  ^i^  mripients  of  financial  aid  in  some  form.  additiontoioli- 
sands  of  black  liigh  school  graduates  are  unable  to  attend  college  because  familv 
income  in  madequi^  to  support  a  child  (or  children)  in  college-even  with  the  fi- 
nancial  aid  that  .is  avmlable  tt.  them.  While  the  support  of  the  poy  of  the  world 
should  not  be  tieglected,  we  have  an  «Aligatio«  to  take  care  of  ourown.  OnL  Tbus 
should  be  assured. 

National  security  is^a  fact  of  life  with  which  we  must  live.  Undoubtedly,  a  knowl- 
edge Gt  the  cultures  of  the  world  contributes  significantly  to  it*  maintenani^  More- 
over,  competition  between  th^-  United  States  and  the  Soviet  tJnion  forihe  dominant  • 
mtluence  in  international  relations  is  a  reality  that  confront*  us  daily,  However  the 
mere  fact  that- Russia  provides  thousands  more  scholarships  for  foreign  studenti.  es- 
pecially the  poof  from  Third  World^Countries,  is  a  poor  ratidnale  for  the  United 

*  fi!ol*^T^'^^^  J-**  for,  Jntemational  Education.  ITus  gives  the  appearance 
that  U  b.  FoUcy  for  International  EducatiSn  is  determined  by  what  the  Soviet 
Union  does  and  we  are  taking  no  initiative  on  our  own.  . 
"«S«<Sf^*^^u"L^f  section  relating  to  the  President's  Commiswon  Keport, 

btrenffth  "nirough  Wisdom,"  casts  the  rationale  for  internatioaal  studies  in  a  n^a- 
tive  light.  Much  more  rould  Be  gained  from  ^tudyii^  other  cultures  to  pro^te 
peace  and  harmony  in  the  world  than  "analyzing  behavibr'bf  potential  adversaries  " 
international  studies  should  focus  on  appreciating  the  differences  in  other  cultures 
to  enhance  Communication  between  all  nations. 

Under  the  section  of  the  National  Endowment  for  International  Education,  we 
suggest  the  addition  of  the  following  language:  y«  w« 

_  In  order  to  assure  the  development  of  not  only  Soviet  and  Vlogolan  scholars  in 
this  country,  jjut  academic  experts  who  should  have  current  information  on  numer- 
ous  r^ons  of  the  world,  the  Endowment-should  award  gr^ts  comi^titively  on  the 
.  basis  of  the  applying  umvemity's  geographical  specialixatjoi.  Mor»tfver,  any  follow- 
^  up  awards  should  be  based  on  the  extent  of  success  in  achieving  goals  on  the  previ- 
ous award.  Wiere  gepgraphical  regions  are  large  {e.g.  AfricaTUtin  America;  etc.) 
applying  institutions  should  be  encouraged  to  concentrate  their  efforts  on  particular 

-     .  «)untne»  within  the  larger  t^on.r      >•  ■  -   ..  rrr  .   

With  r^ard  to  the  propoBBJ  for  a  cross-national  study  fund,  we  question  the  per-  * 
tmenty  of  a  Caribbean  Studies  Center  .located  in  Puerto  Bico  as  this  territorTis 
quite  dilTerent  from  the  other  island  nations  in  the  Caribbean.  We  suggest  that  con-l 
^   8iderationbegiven  to  locatingthi»centerintheU.S.  Viixin 'Islands.  A  cent^^  . 
could  also  stimulate  other  educational  nawniTCe*  in  thffl  Vj 

Tn%«  VU.  CMNmUCTlON,  WtCONSrSUOTON  AND  RENOVATE 

We,  fully  appreciate  congressjonal  recognition  of  the  need  by  collies  and  univer- 
sitie»  for^pital  and  laboratory  revitaliiation  and  expansion.  However,  we  beheve 
that  ttiB  fifty  percent  matching  requirement  for  iniall  private  institutions  is  restric- 
tive, (^instruction,  rehabilitation  and  renovation  of  fadUtw*  are  ^  v 
tives  which  usually  require  tens  of  millions  of  dollars.  To  require  50%  of  th«*e  costs 
from  small  private  institutions  is  to  perhaps  offer  little  or  no  assistance  at  all  We 
sujKest  that  the  matching  requirenient  be  reduced  to  10  or  ^  percent  in  or^  to 
truly  afford  some  relief  to  theae  institutions.  .  -  ■  '  ■ 

•/  ■  . 
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TITX*  VUl.  COOFWUTIVX  KPUCATION 


'  We  are  opposed  tqpthe  proposed  expamioa  of, Title  VHI  because  it  is  patently  an 
effort  to  benefit  the  few,  institutions  uiat  kave  adopted  a  comprehensive  cooperative 
education  plan.  It  is  dear  that  North^tem,  Illinois  &ate,  Antioch  and  Blackbur^ 
would  be  the  ms^x  beneficiarie».  The  majority  of  higher  education  institutions  have*^ 
found  cooperative  education  a  good  altemativifi  for  a  part  of  their  stutjpnt  body,  but 
have  declined,  with  good  reason,  to  change  all  their  programs  to  the  cooperative 
mode.  We  believe  cooperative  education  to  oe  very  import«uot  for  a  growing  segment 
of  college  students.  For  that  verv  reason,  coop  education  ^uld  be  widely  available. 
It  will  not  be  widely  available^  However,  if  scnools  are  required  to  adopt  the  North; 
eastern  or  Blackbutn  model  in  order  to  qualify  for  funds  undter  Title  Vin.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  expandedt  but  the  ^'comprehensive  grant"  feature  should  be  eiimi* 
natSa.  ^  •  ' 

We  at  Howard  University  applaud  the  three  objectives  of  this  titiaand  hence  we 
are  fully  supportive.  However,  we  recommend  tl^  Part  C  of  Title  IX  include  lan- 
guage to  ez%Qpurage  the  appointment  of  minoriti^  to  tl^*^ati6nal  Graduate  Fellows 
^  Pn^ram  Fellowship  Board  in  order  to  reinforce  this  section's  objective  of  substan- 
'^ially  exi^ding  tl^  graduate  and/or  professional  grant  program  available  to  mi- 
norities and  woinen. 


DKjf AEflu^NT  or  £l>ucATi0K,  STATxifXNT  B¥  THi  FusiDSNi<,  HoWaex)  UNivnsmr 

Mr.  Chairman,  miembers  of  the  Committee,  it  is  in^ed  a  pleasiire  to  appear 
before  you  today  to  discuss  Title  XIII  of  H.K  the  Reauthorization  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  As  you  know,  Howard  Univeraitjr^rsiesently  doi^  not 
enjoy  an  authorization  level.  Historically^  our  funding  level  has  oeel^^t  the  discrth 
tion  of  the  Applanations  Committee,  m  comunction  with  tb^  President's  aimual, 
budget  request.  While  we  have  received  favorable  cons^ration  from  tl^  Appropria- 
tions Committee  over  the  yc^rs,  w&  appear  before  ymt  today  to  sp^  in  support  of 
the  $259.72  million  authorization  proposed  in  Title  XIII  of  HJL  5240.  We  *e^e 
that  this  authorization  bill  will  enable  us  to  better  plan  a  more  seoi^  future. 

Our  iiscal  year  1985  budget  is  $158.23  million,  llxis  figure  represents  $129,124  toil- 
lion  for  the  academic  program;  ^  million  for  a  new  endowment  cprant  program;  $6 
million  for  a  new  researcn  program  and  $22,106  miUion  for  Howard  University 
Hospjltal.  The 'total  figure  of  $158.23  million  represents  a  $13,030  million*  increase 
above  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  authority.  This  increase,  if  approved,  will  be  allo- 
cat£4  for  facultjy  and  h6n-&culty  ulary  increases  in  order  to  partially  support  our 
retirement  plaitiand  funds  to  implement  tl^  two  new  programs  I  o^erenoad  earlier. 
«  THe  $259.72  million  authorisation  requested  l^re  today  for  Hscal  year  1986  would 
uiclude  $159.72  sdillion  for  ongoing  ^muiemic  programs  and  operating  expenses;  $72 
million  for  new  campus  renovations  and  construction;  $121  million  for  computer  and 
communications  equipment;  $10  miUion  for  builMn  im  i|pi  i,  and  ai;  aiWtkmal  $5 
million  for  the  Howard  Univer^ty  te^hing  iKyspital.  < 

Thn,  amount  proposed  for  constructisn,  as  I  previously  indicated,  is  $72  million. 
These  funds  would  be  allocated  as^ollows:  ' 
$30  nuUion  for  a  new  physical  sciexices  building 
$24  million  for  dormitory  fisdlities  and 
$18  million  for  the  science  and  techndloi^ 

9 

PHYHICAL  SCnNOOi  SUUJ^O 

Oux*  proposed  new  pjiysical  sciences  building  would  house  the  physks^  physi^ 
sdences,  geolosv,  mathematics*  airtronomy,  ai>d  ecmiimter  science  d^ppiments.  With 
a  current  einroHment  of  1«800  students  and  projection  of  3,750  by  1990  for^the 
ics  department  alcme«  our  current  £»cilitks  are  both  inadequate  and  antiquated.  In 
view  of  this  need,  the  university  obtained  a^fimibility  study  performed  by  external 
experts.  This  study  was  financed  by  the  $425  thousand  included  in  our  fiscal  year 
1979  and  1980  appn^natipas.  Our  plan  calls  for  a  $30  million  nine  story  facili^ 
which  meets  handicat^)ed  sccessia>ility  requiremehts  aiKl  enetgy  c<H»ervation  stand- 
ards.  Moreover,  the  new  buUding  would  acommodate  modem  research  IXboratories, 
i^Ikes,  library  facilities,  sufficient  classroom  space,  hMvy  machinery  fi^  ebctronic 
opCicai  and  precisKm  experimental  studies.  These  latter  activities  tend  to  create  vi- 
,  brations  and  noises;  consequently,  the  buikiing  as  proposed  here  by  us  todsy,  would 
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be  de^ed  to  minimize  the  effect  of  vibration  tfansjnisision  to  tlie  orecision  inatru. 
mentation  contained  in  the  building.  w      precision  instru- 

'  University  is  to  meet  its  responsibility  to  contribute  to  the  advance- 

ment of  science  in  America,  as  well  as  contribute  to  the  Suf  wl^faSlk^^ 
S^S-fh^K  P^'f^ife^i  American  scientists,. we  must  iS?roveTiSS'tok«p 
the  demand  to  provide  top  notch  education  in  thii^  area  of  study  We  mS 
and  we  will,  but  we  need  your  assistance  in  providing  stateHrf-tl»^  LiLtia^  to 
/  our  fecihty  and  stud^At*  of  today  and  tomorojw.  w»«ri  lacoiines  to 

CAMPUS  BASIS  HOUSING 

»  ^™l\o'ent  at  Howard  has  doubled  since  1964  when  we  last  constructed  a  donni. 
tory  With  surty-two  F«^nt  of  our  und^^uate  populatioTcoSSStf  wb^^^ 
the  University  has  viewed  ibe  housing  needs  of  it^^deTsr^^d^^^ Simd^t 
'    ■ '  can  no  longer  adequately  house  this  group  of  students  oTmfmaS^v^ 

Graduate  students  are  currentlv  discouraged  ^?om  even  appljin^  oS^STr 
admwsion  to  the  Universitv  by  treslimen  women  alone  has  to  S  extentSf  nS! 
SrS  tFmWy's  inability  to'  pro^  ^S^^^ISS 

During  the  last  five  years  approximately  2,000  female  students  hw^been 

^IS**  dofentones  for  our  growing  populatiorof  wonwn  stu&nts  ^ 
The«e  new  reaidences  will  rompiete  our  Bethune  Tract'  of  Housing  for  women  at 

pih^f.-The^ming  facility  wiU  house  a  maximum  capacity  of  appn)SMtelv^0O^4M) 

safety  and  fire  codes,  as  well  as  comply  with  current  handiaapped  reSSnTSK 
over  the  adition  of  the«  f.ftUitie«^t<?  our  Bethmie  Tmrt  wiSK^toS^SJ 
date  the  raoet  vulnerable  of  our  student  poputation-fmhiben  womecT 
,  We  are  similarly  requesting  $270  thousand  to  develop  plans  and  specifications  for 

.  TTtie  remainder  of  the  funds  in  this  category,  J5.105  million,  will  be  used  to  ran-  ' 
ovate  existing  residential  fadlities  for  botjTmSi  ^d-women.  *^ 
forf^STr^^^J^i^^,®  responsibilitj^  to  provide  and  maintain  adequate,  safe,  com- 
fortable and  affordable  hoiuung.  for  its  stwtents.  More  import^;  cw  Sityto 

OTHWl  SCtMNCX  AND  TSCHNOUXJICAt  BUIUUNOS  ' 

referenced  earlier  under  the  cat^ory  of  construction, 
would  be  ^ntiaJiy  used  to  renovate  six  additional  facilities  our^Kie^  tmd 

t«hmcal  chsciplmes:  the  architecture  building;  the  engineering  b^&!tSd,S- 
Se'^Ol&Sf's'fcL^^^^  bS»pha^1UlSS; 
spa^^S'eL^offe 

ments  m      cases,  and  anticipated  student  population  groirthT  SSfS 
scienceBuid  te<^oIogy  facUitiee  wei^ 

repair  of  the  mechaauca^  ventilation,  piping  and  plumbing,  systems.  jSwoverimh 
provements  are  neected  for  the  fire  hazaid  protecti^ 
jwwer  receptacl^,  which  have  worn  as  a  result  of 
•  mix  sSE^^^J'"*         ^     ™«t  ««?d  of  attention,  house,  tfiree  depart- 

^logv. 'This  building  has  reached  ite  saturation  poSt 
^.^^  of  available  space.  SpatiS  needs  of  all  three  departments  are  *imi£^ 
cla^mj^  laboratories  offices,  and  research  space.  Botan^  curriculum  pSnsi^ 
chide  initiation  of  a  Ph^D.  procrani  in^Botany  and  an  hono«  program  S  Ss^H 
.  Pi  department  s  growth  needs  include  an  Instniment  la^ 
and  a  tissue  culture  lab  Zoology  carriculum  plans  include  increas^  SaSTB 
research  and  two  new  distingSshed  profe«flo«  research  gix^ST^e^S^S 
growth  needs  include  graduate  student  research  space  and VdcSble  S^GJSSii 
jS^^^^'-  Ti?.^  Geology  Depart  inS  iiSS  «PSS 

Krtnirat  P««raips.  Jts  growth  needs  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Zo(^  ^ 
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As  I  indicated  earlieh.the^e  existing  facilities  ouanot  ahsoA  this  antjapated 
gtwth,  ewn  if  ^dditkms  to  the  roof  «r  parking  lot  of  the  Biology  Departroent  were 
made.  The  spatial  problem  here  is  indeed  so  scvepe,  that;  several  toUeto  have  been 
converted  into  offkes/Uibi  during  the  ^    ^  ^  *^ 

HOWAED  UKIVMSmr  HOePTTAL 

HowanI  University  Hoapital  is  a  50(Wbed  inpatient  hoapiOl,  with  ©meiyency  fkdli- 
tifia.  The^Hoepital  also  operates  74  specialty  clinics  in  its  Amb^tory  Care  Pepart- 

-  ment. 

•   As  a  n^cal  tefching  facility,  it  tmns  the  nwyo^ty  of  Black  specialist  physkians 
and  serves  as  a  labomtwy  for  nun^rous  numng  and  para-nwdksd  trafcees. 

The  H«pital's  operations  are  financed  by  our  federal  appropriation,  receipts  for 
medical  ifervicea  covered  by  group  and  individual  hgi^talization  polic^^the  medi- 
'  CBxe  program,  and  cont^act^ia^  sigreements  ^^^  J^Sf^fll^U^^  services  with  the  Jhstnct 
^   of  CJolumbia  Govemroent  and  other  la»Hties;  ' 
y>     Hie  current  Federal  Apipropriation  is  no  I<>W^:PHPte  to  sustain  the  Jlospital 
as  a  zesult  of  recent  diangea  in  the  MedicarffiMm         increasing  number  of 
self'pay  medical  charities  and  the  Hospital's  ^liWC^cofiomic  mix.  Moreover,  the 
Hoapital  is  beginning:  to  exceed^  the  lifWiqpectancy  for  some  crf'^ita  laboratory  and 
technical  equipment,  as  mtujb  of  it  ii  in  ^cesa  of  five  years  of  sjpfcTn  addition,  as  in 
tl^  case  of  our  adence  department!  some  of  this  equipn^nt  naa  become  cribsolete 
•with  Inspect  to  technologicai  advances  in  the  science  of  medicine  itaelt  ^  .  ^ 

AU  these  factors  have  caused  us  to  seek  an  actional  $5  milKon  for  the  Hospital. 
It  is  indeed  possible  that  in  light  these  factors,  the  Hospital  may  no^ 
able  to  maintain  its. break-even  point  relative  to  fuljigB  projections.  The  impact  of 
inflation  on  the  cosf  of  xn^cal  care  has  also  tak|ffM|^tive  toll  on  the  adequ^ 
of  our  previous  allocation  and  h^  become  a  SI^^^I^B^^  to  our  dilemma  ^ 
Efforts  to  provide  good  liealth  care  aervicding||dy«  fvXl  teaching  program  to 
-the  Community,  are  critical  to  the  WashingtonlMpPRan  area  and  medical  pro- 
fession of  today  and  tomorrow.  We  need,  bowevelrg^^.ter  assistance  m  acmevmg 
this  goal  if  we  are  to  be  successful.  ^  ,  > 

CXiUPXTTtMUXnOfi    .  ^ 

•  ►      *  .         }  ' 

The  information  exploijion,  rapid /technological  aflvances,  and  the  market  plaqe 
demand  for  computer  literacy  and  computer  competence  are  forcmg  m^tutwns  of 
higher  education  throughout  the  country  to  rethink  thei^  future  ouncula  in  the 
computerixation  field.  At  iasOe  are  tl^  preparation  <rf  studenU  to  be  competitive  m 
the      market  and,  in  fact,  the  viability  of  tlM»  institutions  themselves,  a 

Howard  University  must  resolve  this  problem.  Unfortunately,  chit  Imuted  re^ 
sources  and  the  miawon-based  tbk  of  o>^rcming  tim  diaadvant^ed  b^*grounda  of 
our  students  has  exacerbated  this  problem.  Hius,  tte  required  artions  are. more 
urgent  and  difficult  to  define  axKi  accomplish  because  of  the  imtial  high  cost  of  the 

^**SaS  the  remainder  of  the  1980s  and  into  the  early  1990i  Howard  University 
proposes  to  intensify  its  computerization  efforts  in  b<^  acwemMr  programs  and,  tp 
a  limited  d&gree,  administration.  We  mu^  addrMS  support  inadequacies  as  well  as 
provide  an  acceptable  level  of  acactemic  computer  trainmg  for  our  students  and  we 
must  develop  Ibng^range  solutions  toprojected  expensive  future  tj^imf  m  this  dis- 
cipline as  tJfo  technology  changes.  Therefore,  we  are  propoamg  |13  uuihqn  to  ad- 
dress these  initial  concerns.  ^ "    .     ^        .       ^  j 

It  is  anticipated  that  there  will  be  om  centnd  computing  fecdjty  <operajtow  and 
academic  computing  services),  anpropriate  dedkated  centers,  such  as  the  Schools  of 
Engineering  aid  Business  and  Kibhe  Admini^tion,  scbool/coU^/ctoi»rtmenUl 
clu^rs,  and  s^llite  computing  sites,  e^.,  tto  Library  aad  itiwtence 
Univemty  Academic  CompuUng  Laboratory  will  be  housed  in  the  central  fanhty.  It 
will  provide  support  for  stuctenti^  faculty,  and  researchers  of  the  Umveriity.  The 
,  central  facUity  will  house  central  oroceaiing  units  (CPUs),  with  a  primaiy  mmion 
to  support  the  academic  prcjgram.  Cdocation  will  enable  (fo^fficj^t,  nununauy 
dundanL  and  mutually  supportive  operation.  The  Umversity  CPUs  wU  provide 
' '  back-up  support  to  the  (kdK:ated  centers  and  direct  support  to  the  Academic  Com- 
puting  Laborator>%  clusters,  and  satellite  ^tes.  ^  .    .^t.  ^  ^  * 

AcademUj  and  res^m*  requirements  will  be  <tetermmed  by  facuuty,  with  student 
input  These  requirements  will  deriw  firom  currichilar  and  research  directions,  and 
wul  be  integrated  to  the  maximum  extent  fearible.  These  proposed  resources  have 
been  translated  into  focilities,  hardware,  softwaret  personnel  and  services,,  and  tor 
acquisition,  and  cost  '  i 
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I  am  submittmg  for  your  review  a  more  tachnicaJ  description  of  tl^  propoiwd  ex- 
penditure of  theae  funds,       «  ^     i'  v^^v^ « 

ACADMDC  PROGIUJi 

_  Howard  Universityis  proposing  *169.72  milUon  /or  its  academic  prograni  category 
in  fiscal  year  1986.  *niw  fi^  rep  an  $10.0  milKon  incitaie  wer  our^<S 

year  1985  budget  request.  Of  the  f  10.0  mUIiou.  |5,589,000  will  be  allocated  for  mTs 
perwnt  faculty  salaiy  mcreaw  and  $4,011^000  isTor  a  son-faculty  increaae  of  6  per- 
cent  Thew  fund*  will  be  used  to  provide  mcreaaes  based  »6Iely  on-nierit  They  will 
npt,  however,  be  awarded  acro»-tl»-board.  Tbe«s  increases  are  needed  to-jnaintain 
a  qualified  and  competent  faculty  and  consequently  remain  competitive  with  other 
institutions  comparable  to  Howard        .  ^  » 

While  our  non-faculty  pay  increase  is  comparable  with  that  of  employees  at  other 
univergitjes  m  smular  portions,  we  will  require  $400,000  fo*«upport  of  periodic  steo 
promotions.  ^  *^      *^  ^ 

The  balanw  of  this  funding  for  our  academic  program  categoty  reflects  our  needs 
relative  to  the  support  of  opr  academic  course  offerings,  i^earch  fund,  endowment- 
program  and  the  iimversity's  teaching  hospital       7^  uhsuv- 

^     .  ^  *  C0NCI.US10N 

.  J?*'*'"**  Pn»^««ity  coofejred  over  one  fliousand  undergraduate  degw  nearly 
400  profesBional  degrees  and  over  42o  graduate  d^p^es  at  the  dose  of  the  19S3  aca- 
demic year.  We  have  produced  more  than  50  percent  of  the  minority  physicians  and 
dentists  in.  this  countiy.  , 

Poor  in  'fe«oun»s,  but  rich  in  teeol^^^  we  will  continue  to  be  the  weapon  of  our 
peoples  liberation.  Moreover,  we  will  continue  to  contribute  to  the  developroent 
Uiw  nation  s  pool  of  competent  and  professional  human  reeoui^e*.  •  ' 

tfowand  University  is  aii  inherent  part  of  this  Jiation's  future  a^-a  free  society  To 
assist  us  m  our  mission,*  is  ta  influence  the  destiny  of  this  Kepublic, 

like  to^thank^the  Subcommittee  for  this  opportunity  to  discuss  Title  XIII 
o^^his  bill,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have  ftt  this 


Fi$cal  year  J$SS  authorizntion  level 


Base. 


$159,720,000 


Construction..    „.;.„..  ,   '72,000,000 

Kiysical  science  building  „   30,000,000 

Dormitories..:   ,  ,  „  ,  ,  _  24000000 

Other  science  and  tedinological  buildings   IS'OOO'OOO 

Built-in  increases   10,000,000 

Academic  program  „  „   13,000,000 

Computer  equipment  :  „  ^.  10,000,000 

Communication  equipment   3,000,000 

Hospital....  ;  _   5,000,000 

'       Total.;:...........„.............;.....;..  ..-..i....V...;.......L...........;,.......:.....:....,..  "259.720,000 

STATEMENT  OP  DR.  Ambs  A  CHEEK,  PRESIDENT,  HOWARD 
UNIVERSITY,  WAISHINGTON,  DC 

Mr.  Owens.  Dr.  Cheek,  Howard  University  is  very  much  a 
pubhc,  federally  supported,  but  I  think  also  you  have  one  of  the 
most  private  images  in  the  country.  Nobody  thinks  of  Howard  Uni- 
versity as  belong&g  to  the  Federal  Government  or  being  a  public 
institution.  It  is  a  very  private  industry.  It  is  a  veiy  special  phe-' 
n^omenon,  certainly  in  the  black  community  throughout  the  cotin- 
try—a  veiy  special  kind  of  phenomenon  all  unto' itself.  So  you 
might  have  found  the  previous  discussion  quite  interesting  and 
probably  can  throw  quite  a  few  insights  onto  it. 
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;  Dr.  Chsex.  Wdl,  I'm  not  surfe  I  dan,  but,  if  necessary,,  Fll  tiy.   '-i;  ;. ! ' ; 
Mr,  Chairman,  I  hme  a  longer  Statement,  which  I  shouM  uke  .tp  - 
insert  into  the  record  and  to  confine  my  remarks  to  an  exceiT)t  , 
from  the  longer  statemeilt,  if  that  is  agreeable,  :  ^ »     ,  ,^ .  •  •  • 

.  Mr.  OWBNS.  I^^our  statlsinent  will  be  entered  fully  int&stpe  rewra*  - 
.  Dr.  Cttmt.' Thank  youi'."  ..t?'  — .    ■     /.  ,  ■     ,  ^^N;^ 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  .veiy^ 
much  this  Opportunity  to  appe^  before  you  to  discuss  Title  Xlll  of  . 
H.R.  5240,  the  ireauthorizatjpn  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965f 

'      As  you  know,  Howard  University  presenl^y  does  not  have  an  au- 

i  thorization  level!  HistoricallyV  our  funding  level  has  been  at  tn^;  . 
,  discretion  of  the  Appropriations  Coro'tihittees  in  conjunction  with 
the  President's  anniial  ,  budget  prpeessi;  While  we  have  received  fa-  t 
vorable  consideration  from  the  Appropriations  Committees  over  * 

:  v'  the  years,  we  appear  before  you  today  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
$259.72  million  authorization  'proposed  in  Title  XIII  of  H.R.  5240. 

We  believe  that  tins  authorization  will  enable  us  to  better  plan  a 
more  secure  future  ^itlTrespect  to  our  mstitutip.  Our /iscal.year 
1985  budget  request  is  $158.23  million  and  thirfigure  represents 
$124  million  for  the  academic  progra%ui2  million  for  a  new  endow- 
ment grant  pr(«ram  and  $5  jmillion  for  a^  new  research  prc^am 
and,  $22,106  million  for  the  Howard  University  HosfiitaL 

^  The  $259.72  million  authorization  requested  here  today  for  fiscal 
year  1986  would  include  $159.72  million  for  ongoing  academic  pro- 
grams and  operating  expenses;  $72  million  for  new  campus  renova- 
tions and  construction;  $13  million  for  computer  and  communica- 
tions equipment;  $10  million  for  built-in  increases  and;  an  addition- 
al $5  million  for  the  Howard  University  Teaching  Hospital. 

The  $72  million  specifically  reflects  our  plan  to  construct  a  new 
physicJEd  sciences  building,  new  male  and  female  dormitories  and 
renovations  to  six  existing  science  and  technolt^cal  facilities.  The 
coats  of  these 'projects  is  estimated  to  be  $30  million,  $24  million 
and  $18  million,  respectively.  , 
•  Our  proposed  new  physical  sciences  building  would  house  Uie  * 
physics,  phjjsical  sciences,  geology,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and 
computer  science  departments.  .    ,      -  - 

With  a  current  enrollment  of  1,800  students  and  a  projection  of 
5,750  students  by  1990  for  the  physics  department  alone,  our  cur- 
rent  facilities  are  both  inadequate  and  antiquated.  In- view  of  this 

^  need,  the  university  undertook  a  feasibility' study  that  was  per- 
formed by  external  architects^and  engineers.  This  study  was  man- 
dated by  our  Appropriations  Subcommittees  and  $425,000  were  ap-*  _ 

V  propriated  in  fiscal  years  1979  and  1980  for  this  purpose.  These  . 
studies  have  now  been  completed  and  pur  plans  are  based  upon 
those  studies.  ^  ,  . 

Our  plan  calls  for-  a  $30  million,  nine-story  facility  which  means 
handicapped  accessibility  requirements  and  energy  con^rvation 
standai^- Moreover,  the  new  building  would  accommodate  modern 
research  laboratories,  offices,  library  facilities,  sufficient  classroom 
space,  heavy  machineiy  for  electronic,  optical,  and  precision  expen- 

raental  studiM.  -  .  .,  .,.x^       /-u  ^  *  * 

If  Howard  University  is  to  meet  its  responsibihty  to  contribute  to 
the  advancement  of  science  in  America,  as  well  as  to  contribute  to 
,  the  pool  of  well-trained,  knowledgeable,  professional  and  American 
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.  scientists,  we  must  improve  our  ability  to  keep  pace  with  the 
demand  to  provide  truly  excellent  education  in  this  area  of  study. 
We  need  your  assistance  in  providing  stateH)f.the-art  faciliUes  to 
our  faculty  and  our  students  in  this  field. 

With  respect  to  campus-based  housing,  I  make  the  following  ob^ 
servations.  Enrollment  at  Howard  has  doubled  since  1964,  when  we 
last  constructed  a  dormitory.  With  62  percent  of  our  undergraduate 
population  consisting  of  women,  the  university  has  viewed  the 
housing  needs  of  its  undergraduates  and  found  that -we  can  no' 
longer  adequately  house  this  group  of  students  on  our  main 
campus.  Graduate  students  are  currently  discouraged  from  even 
applying  for  university  housing.  Our  requests  for  admission  to  the 
university  by  fr^hmen  women  aJone  has,  to  some  extent,  been  neg- . 
.     ^  atively  impacted  by  our  inability  to  provide  mainUjampus  housing 
During  the  last  5.  years,  apprpximately  2,000  female  students 
■     have  b^n  denied  campus  housing  annually.  Tii^refore,  we  are  re- 
questing^ {518.625  million  to  construct  new  dormitories  for  our  grow- 
ing population  of  women  students.  These  new  residences  will  coro- 
P?!^cnn^  If         tract  of  housing  for  women  at  Howard  and  pro- 
^loeSOO  additional  rooms  as  well  as  an  onsite  dining  facility. 
-  -i!  The  dHTing  facility  is  contemplated  to  provide  a  capacity  of  ao- 
proximately  400  to  450  students.  v 
s   These  facilities  will  meet  the  Federal  and  the  District  of  Colura- 
■bia  housing  safety  and 'fire  codes  as  well  as  comply  with  current 
handicapped  regulations.  Moreover,  the  addition  of  these  facilities 
to  our  mam  campus  will  allow  us  to  accommodate  the  most  vulner- 
able of  our  student  population,  namely  freshmen  women. 
.       We  are  also  requesting  $270,000  to  develop  plans  and  jspeeifica- 
^      tions  for  the  construction  of  a  new  men's  320-bed  dormitory  We 
annually  decline  hoy^ing  to  approximately  700  male  students  and 
JgJ^current  demand  for  housing  by  men  is  expected  to.double  by 

The  remainder  of  the  funds  in  this  category,  ?5.105  million,  will 
be  used  to  renovate  existing  residtoitiaJ  facilities  for  both  men  and 
women.   '  \ 

With  respect  to  our  science  and  technological  buildings,  the  $18 
million  td  which  I  referred  earlier  under  the  category  of  construc- 
tion  would  be  used  essentially  to  renovate  six  additional  facilities 
among,  our  science  and  technical  disciplines— the  architecture 
buiid«ig,  the  engjneering  building,  ihe  chemistry  building,  the  biol- 
ogy'buildmg,  tk§  medical  college  building,  the  pharmacy  building, 

-  -  -and  the  old  Freedman's  Hospital  complex.  '    " 

Howard  University  has  conferred  over  1,000  undergraduate  de- 
grees, nearly  400  professional  degrees  and  over  42S  graduate  de-^ 
grees  at  the  close  of  the  1983  academic  year.  If  we  are  to  continue, 
however,  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  this  Nation's  pool  of 
comp^nt  and  professional  human  resources,  we  need  your  assist- 
ance and  support  of  our  institution. 

I  would  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  subcommittee 

-  .  for  this  opportunity  to  place  this  request  before  you  and  I  would  be 

happy  to  answer  any  qurations  that  you  tnay  have* 

Mr.  Owens.  Thank  you  very  much.  Dr.  Cheek. 

At  the  beginning  of  your  testimony,  you  said  that  you  have  never 
been, part  of  an  authorization  bill  before.  It's  usually  a  matter  of 


%  ■ 

the  Appropriations  Ckimmittej^  determining  the  amounts.  Wliat  do 
ypvL  think  of  this  procadure  Where  you  become^a  part  of  the  author- 
iiation  proceas?  •  \ 

Dr.  0»KSK.  "We  would  support  this  procedure,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  had  some  reasonable  assurance  that  the  authorization  level 
would,  in  fact,  come  close  to  the  level  that  would  be  appropriated. 
It  would  enable  us  to  engage  more  realistically  in  short-range  as 
well  as  long-range  planning.  Although  we  have  a  rather  elaborate 
and  sophisticated  master  plan  with  both  sho.rt-range  and  long- 
range  plans  with  significant  funding  implications,  we,  frankly, 
frorn^  year  to  year,  are  placed  in  the  position  of  not  knowing  Arhat , 
parts  of  those  plans  can  be  implemented.  ^  . 

*  Mr.  OwKNS.  Thank  you.  CJounsel? 

1^.  DiuiN.  No'tjuestions,  Mr.  Chauinan. 

Mr.  OwKNS.  No  further  questions.  Thank  you.  Dr.  Cheek. 

Dr.  Chkkk.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  OwKNS.  The  subcommittee  is  adjourned. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:00  p.m.,  on  April  12;  1984,  the  subcommittee 
acUournedJ  .  ^ 

[Material  submitted  for  inclusion  in  the  record  follows:] 
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Pwu-AKin  Statkmsnt  or  Ronajud  J.  Ivikson,  Executivk  Duuctok,  Vwrnour 

_  ^  StUOKNT  AsSWTANCJt  CoJtPOKATXON 

Mr/Chairnan  and  Heisbers  of  the  Subciw^ttees' 

fwiae  Ts  Ronald  Iverson,    I  am  Executiva  Director  of  the  Vermont 
Student  Assistance  Corporation  CVSAC)  established  by  the  Vemont  Tesislatjfe 
In  1965  for  Vxs  purpose^of  providing  opportunities  for  Venaonters  to  attend 
institutions  of  postsecondary  education.  * 

VSAC  is  a  pub] i^  non-profit  corporation  which  administers  «nd  coordinates, 
.the  fonowint)  iwjor  programs: 

.    Incentive  Graiits  and  Scholi 


!arships|y^ 

.   Guaranteed  Student  Loans  and  PLUS  Loans 

..  VerBKXifs  Secondary  iterket  for  Student  Loans 

.    Inforaiation  and  Outreach  Services  '      *     ■  . 

.   State-Based  Work-Study  Prograw  * 

.   Hath-Science  Loan  Forgiveness  Program 

^  errant  Prograw  for' Unemployed  Verroiters' ■  *  •  . 

„  ■.    Part-Tioe  Grant.  Prograip 
'    1  m  pleased  to  be  invited  to  testify  before  this  Comittee  and  welcows 
the  opportunity  to  coaaent  on  H.R.  5240.    The  coswinication  which  I  received' 
from  the  Chairaan  and  the  ranking  aiober'  of  this 'Subco^ittee  asked  ne  to 
-   assess  the  current  state'  ef  postsecondary  education  in'Vernont 
.   address  the  ways  in  which  Versonfs  postsecondary  institutions  are  „ 
meeting -the  pressing  needs  for  renewed  excellence 

.   assess;  the  adequacy  of  Stat*  and  federal  support  in  postsecondary 
education  programs  in  Vermont   ■  , 
|_    .  establish  the  extent  to  which  women  and  Minorities  participate  in 
_       ..UDdergradUiU*.  aad  graduate  «wrs«s  of  sUkO' in  Vensont.  -  - 

\  k  ■     .         :  .   .     .  ,  i  ■ 
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Before  caawnting  on  the  specific  propNpsils  ccmtained  in  H,R,  5240.  I 
w>u\i  Hke  to  respond  to  the  Issues  addressed  by  Mr.  Sliwn  and  Mr,  Coleaan, 

CURRENT  STATUS  OF  POSTSECgNDARV  EDUCATIOH  IH  VERHONT 

■    — . "  — ■  '   

Venwont  is  <lsb»11  ryral  state  with  «  popyTation  barely  over  the^iofejljalf 
ii!liion.«ark>  ranking  <Hi1y  38th  in  the  cmmtry  in  tirws  of  per  capita  personal 
incoae.   There  are  23  degree-granting  colleges  and  universities  in  the  sute 
and'a  dozen  or  so  other  postsecondary  educatioii, institutions  V)ich  offer  a 
wide  range  of  degree  and  tjertificate  prograns. 

Vermont  colleges  and  universities  enrolled  31 1.000  students  in  the  fall  of 

about  half  of  n^ich  were  out-of-s^ate  students  {TABLE  I).   As  a  corol- 

/  .  ■ 

lary.  It  is  estiwated  that  345  of  Venaonters  participating  in  postsecondary 
education  attend  institutions  outside       sUte.   Enrollieents  at  Veraont 
institutions  have  increased  subsUntially  (IIX)  in  the  last  decade  negating 
soi«  predictions,  of  enrdllBKnt  decline,  and  it  is  anticipatwl  t^iat  the  current 
enrollnent  will  rmt^in  relatively  stable  due  to  increased  participation  of  the 
nofl- traditional  college-age  popula^ibn.^  This  trend  towards  noa-traditioaal 
enrollments  is  already  in  evidence:    In  1973,  225  of  the  total  enrolleifint  was 
part-tiBie.   By  1983  this  proportion  had  increased  to  2M  with  a  significant 
proportion  of  this  increase  taking  place  over       past  few  years.   An  ijapor- 
tant  factor  contributing  to  the  growth  of  Vermont  enroWwents  is'the  increase- 
in  postsecondary  aspirations  of  V^eneont  high  school  seniors.    In  1982,  64%  of 
these  students  planned,  to  attend  postsecond^  prograias  immediately  after  high 
school,  co^red  to  5SX  in  1978,    An  additional  11%  if  the  1982  high  school 
*  seniors  had  plans  to  continue  their  education  at  so«e  point  in  the  future  and 
only  14%  of  alt -seniors  had  no  edufcational  plans.  These  data  co«pare  very 
favorably  with  national  aspiration  rates  and  we  attribute  auch  of  this 
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pWUC  HiSTtTUTlONS 
irVs  t fi; Von'  b  t-Uf"  Cof l^e 

John-von  St^tv  College 
iyiiiS^.tfs  51.UC  CjU  leTje 
University  of  Vernon t 
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ikirrENplNT  IlfSTlTUTrONS 
I cmi  i  ntf tofi  TolTVoc 
liurl  >ftf)trm  Colit-gt 
Ptatnpldin  Co]  U<je 

.  '  thfc  Provider 
;  Ooddard  Colleoe 
-Om-n  HfJunttJtn  College 

Hdriburo  CulUijc 

MiddUHjury  Col  U-gt; 

St.  Hi^hiuT's  College 
•  5ch£M)l  f&f  inter.  Traiftfn^, 
^  SouUiurn  Ver-Bjcnt  CoU«y« 

TrinUy  Col'U-yi? 
VffKwnt  CoUutjc  (Norwich  U,| 
yprnwiU  Ia^  School 

INWfcNDlNI  TOTALS.  .  9,259;      i,026  10,275^ 

TOTAL.  ALi:  INSnrUTlOKS  2D.2S4        2,569  22,863 
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. .   .    Tot j[l  H?jd  Count 
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12,263 

22,OdO 

8,S39 

30.929 

4  s 


of  seniors  (58$)  (TABLE  II}. 


This  excellent  outcowe  further  dawnstrites  the  need  for,  erwJ  ienefitj 


of,  the  extensive  cfounseling -efforts  C9^rri^4  out  by  the  VSAC  CKitnach^Prograii. 


neet  this  need  will  1^  incorporated  In  the  final  reautKprizaticHi  prbportls, 
since  it  is  of  .paramount  importance  to  ensure  equality  of  eilucatiowl  oppor- 
tunity  to  all  citizens.  <^ 

To  round  off  a  globll^l  discussion  of  the  state^of  postseccHtdary  educiitlon 
In  Veneontt  i  would  fcie  rc®1ss  not  to  iwntion  Its  econowlc  i^ct.   It  Is  oiw 
of  Venaont*s  most  isjportant  industries,  and  one  of  our  Tar^Nfst  efliplcvers*  The 
tconofisic  impact  In  1982  ms  Jestiswtcd  at  nearly  $S00  ^U^ion  annually.  To  put 
this  In  perspective,  the  state  of  Vennont's  $enera1»fund  expenditure  for  the  ' 
same  Je^r  was  $273  islllion. 

MEETING  m  NEEDS  FOR  £XCELL£?<CE  IH  F{^TS£CON0ARY  EPUCATICy 
*      Vermont*  along  with"  the  rest  of  the  country,  has  become  keenly  aware  of 
the  n^d  for  renewed  emphasis  on  educational  excellence  on  the  elaaentary, 
secondiry>  and  postsecondary  levels.   A  plethora  of  reports  Issued  over 


i 


{ 


i 


r^l  1982  POSTSECONMf^y  ACTIVniES  OF  im  VERMDfIT  HIGH  SCtiOQl  -  •  * 
,  •  aWU^TES  m  OUTREACH  P^TICIPANTS  . 


lis?  nminr  mm  ^omi  mmiis^     '    '     .  ■     ,  1932  ouTR£^cH'pAf?TJciPANts 


■^Otb«r  1m:lutk$  N)iiiWM)tfrs       those  ^0  '  , 

,  .S«urc«;   SurnxoAP^an*  for  Education  and  Careers :  'Mtual  Activities  Following  High  School , 'VimiQiit  SUK^nt 
^    fo\}^'\^^  Sjj^Y  of  yie  QM^riiit^h  Clfi^^  of  1982.  VaniKWt  Studgflt  AssUUnce  Carp.  1^32  . 

1474/^  ^ 


^  the  past'^year  have  <ka1t  with  this         «nd  tl>«  New  Engl smi  Board  of  Higher 
Education  ha$  published  a  f^port     Threat  to  Excellenoi/  which  r€Commt^$ 
steps  to      taken  to  overcoRie  the  educatlcmal  slippage.  On  a  mcro-level,  the 
educational  conwnUy  In  Varraoot  has  vigorously  protested  the  cuts. In  federal 
funding  for  postsecondary  educatism  )^tch  have  Men  proposed  regularly  since 
1980.  Although  Congress  has  averted  any^draiaitic  cuthacks.  the  fact  resialns  ^ 
that  Increased  funding  Is  essential  to  maintain  arni  continue  to  educate  our 
people.   On.'a  Biicroleveli  several  efforts  are  u«len*ay: 

-  A  high  technology  consortiun  has  petn  created  to  prowote  Instltu- 

"*  ' '   ,  • 

tlonal/imiustry  cooperatioo.  ^ 

The  Governor  of  Yeno^t;  created  especial  cabinet  pn  eaploywnt  and 
training* 

The  Venebnt  legislature^hVs,  enacted  a  B»th/$c1enCe  loan  forgiveness 
prograa  for  elenentary  and  secondary  schooV  teachers. 

Kany  Institutions  in  Vennont  are  preparing  a  renewed  einpha sis  on 

-  ■  -  ■  ■  ■  ■  ^     ,    ■  ■ 

teacher  training/    /  . . 

-  -    VSAC  is  sponsoring  a  grant  program  for  retraining  of  unewp'Jcycd  . 

Vemionters  through  non-degree  prograns. 
ADEQUACY  QF  STATE  m  FEDERAL  SUPPORT  fOR  POSTSECt^DAlRY.  EDUCATIC^ 

before  approaching  the  suhject  of  t^  adequacy  of  public  funding  for 
postsecondary  education*  I  would^like  to  eldbdr^te  soiieidiat  on  t)»  cost  of 
education  in  Vertmt,   Our  Inatitutional  charges  in  the  public  sector  have 
historically  been.a»ong  the  highest  in  the  country  (see  TtolES  III  and  IV); 
hoMe^er^  these  high  costs  have  been  offset  to  a  large  extent  hy  a  substantial 
need-based  grant  progran  (VSAC  Incentive  Grants}.   On  a  per*capita  level* 
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TABLE  in 


.Wl'Jl  im-m  is^uii- 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
Ciiliterni*  . 
Colorado 

]  1 1  i  nt>  i  s 
Indiana- 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

louUian^ 

Haine 
Maryland 
l-^assacnusetts 
.  I'!Tthii;3n 

■  ":i<»va£i;i        ■  ■ 
U^H  Ha't'psfiir* 
Tiew  Jersey . 
New  Mexico 
'     tienf  lork 

Oreo on 
Fennsy  Wanta 

Soiitn  Carolina 
Sout^  Dakota 

Te,ias  4 


^'asnfn'gtCJn  , 
'  Wisconslfv 

4^  State  Average 
.  VT  \  of  4e.  $tat?  Atf. 


5CD 
.    4&1  ■ 
•205  ■ 

532 

7U^ 

.  69-3 
601 

fiso 

m 

.  ■£34 

*  396 

■  ■  ■ 

mh'-  ■ 

^  407 

6/4 
693 

553 

'm 

630 

iQ 

131 


$   65S  ■ 

'm  . 

r  209 

601 

,    709  J 

<t6  ■ 
745 
SCO 
77^ 
607 
■520 

93D 

^'   t>4f<  ■ 
^97 

■ 

7?0 
6iil<^ 

■  iic-.7. 

■55D 
7^6 

6ie 

1 

170 


697 
*  600 
600 
222 
698 
736 
709^ 
,  tSl 
'  4/4 
.  ■  ^  U)7 
975 
.774 
^  &66 

770  , 
IDIO 
714 

7f.':»  . 

.  ^.74 

■  J20  ■ 
1012 

OJC  • 

iQo; 

4i-;4 

62D.  . 

a?9 

533  : 

■  3?4 : 

632 

,01  s 

■  ■376 

7?a  . 

16S 


S  ■  S16 

715 
279 
787 

b'M 

.  1113 

■  9i'Q 
7G0 
6c^6 

■ 

775 
548 

/hi) 

" 

■  1Q77  '■, 
Mi' 


:i;'i;7 

o54 

2^7 
920 


1 


S  9?? 
710 
735 
447 

m 

'  906- 

1074 
lZ7b  ■ 
,990 

811 
•.    720  ■ 

5^8 
3360' 
1?I8. 

, 

■  1369 

■  ■ S74  - 

^% 
/'V\  . 
03^ 
1443 

. 

'j3I 
■  113-".  ■ 

146S  . 
520 
13S1 

93?- 

593 

317 

762 

ur^ 

1041  • 

941  ' 
'  1 
174 


^Reported  cnarqcj  'fonverted  to  30  ie{ii^?4ti?r  s;re£j?t  hojrs  for  coa^araiiiHty. 
^Tuition  and  fees  lavered.at  ttis^ouri  S&«Ui€rn  Statt?  College. 

Source;    SUU  of  Washington.  Cowndl  for.^'q^tsecrndary  Education,  n^part  No,  t:3-6 
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.     TABU  IV 


•    STATE  l^lV£flSnJE5 
Rn^eScnt  Uo<itrsratfu»tf  T4iUio«  i(*^or  a^lnrd  Fms 


i9n^w.    j9so-ai  a98i~g2 


Alaski 

Arkansas 

CaTifomij 

Colorado 

Conni'cticwt 

Delaware 

G«orvia 
Hai<ali.  / 
Idaho 

ininois  • 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 

Marylagrt  '  . 
Michigan 

Ht5So«ri 
■  MqnUn^ 

■Titevatia 

New  H4>Rtpshir*  . 
Sew  Jersey 

Nqrth  Urolina 
North  Oaiioia 

0^1aho"ia 

Pefinsyl  vania 

South  Carolina 
Soutn  Cakota  v 
Tennis se* 
Texas. 
UUh  ■■ 


9 


Yifginia  , 

West  Vjr^^nia  -  /  ■ 
Wisconsin  , 

50  Stfit^  i^yera;je 

V^TTwnt  Hank 

VT  1,  of  50  State  Av. 


722 
512 
650 
460 

?3; 

BIS 
96S, 

ml 
m 

478 
438 
546 

870 

710 
5*!C 
552 

.  920' 

£29. 
1244'^ 
994 
?07. 
722, 
613, 

1248 

§95  ' 

576  ■ 
■g?2^ 

52iJ 

545 

^75 

541 
,  789 
1353 
iC^2 

732 
■  704  ■ 

aio, 

373^^ 

e4i 

1452 


S 


459 
312 
,  434 

757 

■I 

m 


765 
522 
550 
460 
731 
S92 
IC^S 

.  ,709^ 
731 
478 
474 
S78 
938 
S30 

7ie 

574  ■ 
553 

^0. 

.952, 
1373^ 

im ' 

S79 
76S 
625 
B$ 
'650' 
1265 
106; 
624 
9?5 

iCOS 
541 

1485 
1147'" 
SC7 
761 
55  ■ 
420' 

m 

1662 


3," 


687 
4S2* 
S77 
434 

sa^ 

1 

20e 


\  m 

492 

6C0 
600 
767 
995 

709* 
903' 

"  4£0 
490 
956 

'1005 

'  530 
771 

,  674 
563 

.  ma 
m? 

1551 
1193 
954 

,.B22 
657 

'  m. 

■  .  720 
,1305 
1195 

665 
1074 

599 

660 
1110 

613 

■  .969 

M41 
£1 

.  io;o 

862 
.  fcDO 
440 
7S6 

%  687 
r  .492 

■  592 


S79 

1 


Z  - 


492 

650 
720  , 
956 

nil 

1101 

758^ 
954 
4&C  ■ 
701  , 
1109 
1155  ■ 
950 
918 

tec  . 

1290 
1073 
1326. 

-  mv . 

1264: 
.  91P. 

;  102? 

1551- 
721/ 

1150 
694 

■764 

nec 

623 
1190 

ie4s 

13U 

1175 
95a 
6^, 
•  452 
876 

2031 

"  1059 
623 
9c4 
592  ■ 

ICU 
1 

.  '205 


19.q?'33 
$  1074  . 

710 
720 
.  1175 
1221  , 
1225 

795^ 

no?" 

4&0 

816-^' 
1302 
.  1328 
1040 

904  '  - 

m 

.  .798 

1440.  • 
.  13S5 
,  1545.  . 

1617 
,  1167 
1068 
P.25  • 

■  930 
1956 
,  -1678 
757  , 
1150 
702 
P04 
145S 
722 

i3eo 

2US 
1504 

1190  ' 
1Q66 

■  ' ' ,  m  ■  ■ 

452 

960.^ 
2465 

— Ti^*' 


n?6 

1121 
592 

in6 

1  " 
217 


lMld.ye»r  Increase  in  1977-73.  subsfi^^uent  rfecrea^ie  4fi  P7S^79  toack  to 
Fall  1976.  , 

^Average  of  lower  division  and  upper" «li»|^s1  on  charges. 

3Kepcrttd  c^ar^es  coi«./ertd  tfi  30'  S«rwst.r  DCdit^^rs  for  ur^^r^iUty, 
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Venpont  ranks  only  behind  Hew  York  in  terns  of  expenditurts  for  f tnancial 
assUUnce  (TASIE  V).   Our  coawitJoent  to  jccess  and  choice  resalns  very 
strong;  however,  in  t1®fis  of  decreased  fyndiafl  on  the  feder^Mevel  and  a 
Urge  sUte  di»fjc1t.  this  coositwent  has  bccow  increasingly  difficult  to 
sustain.   Ut  ne  elaborate  sookm^I  on  the  past  and  present  funding  patterns: 
DIRECT  STUDENT  GRANT  AID/FEDERAL;        '  '  * 

During  the  1980-81  school  year  students  studying  at  yerwrnt  insti- 
tutixms  received  $7,5  willion  in  Pell  Grants.   Three  years  later,  during 
the  19B3-84  school  year,  this  aatount  had  dropped  to  in  estfjaat^  $6.^ 
•'  •ill ion,  a  decrease  of  17$  in  actual  dollars.        ^       V  ' 
'    .     DIRECT  STUDENT  GRA?tT  ^AID/STATE:  ,  ^       "  - 

VSAC  awarded  $5.0  milliw^  in  Incentive  Grants  in  1980-81;  during  the 
current  college  year  this  figure:^s  $7.2  bIIHchi,  an  increase  of  $2.2 
•illion,  vrtilch  has  served  iwihlyto  %xmtt  a  dramatic  increase  in  qualified 
applicants  during  the  past  five  years.  During  this  tijiw  period  the 
average  charges  at  Venaont  postsecoiwlary  institutic^s  increased  by  39X  ' 
f row.  $5,150  to  $7,150.   Doe  to  thcf'.si^sUntial  increase  in  tmdy  recip- 
ients. VSAC's  average  grant  im:reased  ai^roxiwattly  $200  in  this  period, 
bar^i^  enough  to  mkt  a"  dent  in  the  $2,000  increase,  in  average  annual 
charges. 

FEDERAl  STUDENT  AID  TO  IfiSTITUTKH^S 

TABLE  y I  shoitfs  the  changes  In  funds  received  at  Venecmt  institutions  for 
the  ca«pus-based  prograies  from  1$S0-S1  to  1983-S4. 
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TABLE  V 


SUte  Sftudent  Aid  Award  Dollars  per  Capita 
of  St^te  Population  (**lndex  of  Effort") 


Ten  Years 

—  1972- 19SI' 

Five  Years 

-~  1977-1981 

State 

S  per  capita 

Rank 

State 

$  per  capita 

Rank 

York 

9.50 

,1 

Nev  York  • 

13. S7  ' 

1 

Venittnt 

'  6,8S  . 

~  2 

Vermont 

7.95 

2 

5.93 

Illtoois 

6.93  ^ 

3 

Illinois 

S.9S 

,  a" 

1    Pennsiylvania  . 

6.48 

1 

>tirvTesota 

2.88 

:  5 

Minnesota 

^  6,99 

J 

New  Jersey 

3,6S 

6  ^ 

New  Jersey 

4-72  • 

6 

Wisconsin 

3.45 

7 

Wisconsin 

4,68 

7 

Iowa 

3.43 

8., 

Iowa "          ,  ^ 

4.68 

8 

Indlaiu 

2.98 

.a 

Iridiana 

3.95  • 

9 

H^de  Island: 

2.S5 

10 

California 

3^70 

/lO 

Ca^fornla 

2J,1 

n ' 

lUiode  Island 

3.67 

Colorado 

'  2.65 

^  12 

South  Carolina  ; 

3.45 

12  " 

Michigan 

2,51 

13 

Colorado  * 

3.45 

Souih  Carolina 

2,40 

14 

Michigan 

3,16 

14 

Massachusetts 

2AB\ 

16 

Massachusetts 

2i64 

15. 

Ohio 

2.09 

16 

Ohio 

16 

A 

Connecticut 

.  2.35 

17 

■  Oregon,. 

2.18 

18 

{All  states  over  $2.00  per  capita 
average) 


•Sotjrce:    CaHe^t^  Board -Report  fio, 
^v&nl  Program^:    A  Study 


Sl'7>  State  j^eed-Base^'Coll^  Scholarship.  a«i 
of  Their  Oevelopfiient*  1969-195Q 
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"  -TABLE  W    .  ■        •  , 
Cai«pus-B4sed  Funds  in  Vemjoj 
,       .    ; '  '  {$  Willions)  '  . 

I98Q-81  '  .  '  '  -1983-84 

,    SEOG  -  "   '     '  $3.6  .  '  $3.5- 

■        NOSL  »  1,7  '  ■         1.0  '■    .  ' 

CWSP  ,  '  ■ 

-  '  Total  ■    $9.2  -  $8.9% 

this  sUgnatioii  during  tiBes  9f1iKre4sed  char$0$  for  sti^ 
further  ex«c«rl«ted       difficult^'  of  providing  adequate  acce&s  to  pqstr 
secondary  education  for  our  iwec^y  stiKknts/  .  .  < 

GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOANS  - 

The  Ctanlbus  Rccooclliatloii  Act  of  iS81  provided  for  an  1aco«^  cap  o«  GSl 
loans  trfith  th&  resuU  that  Wir  student  loan  voliaae  has  decreased  markedly  froei 
a  high  of  $25  alllfon  in  to  alevel  of  approximately  $22  »inion  for 

the  current  school  year.   Hoi^ever,  in  spite  of  this  decrease  1n  borrowing,  our 
average  loan  has  increased  $400  (frow  $US26  to  $2,2^5)  In  tl^  period  1980-81 
to  1983-84-  This  increase  in  individual  li>an  awunts  reflects  the  ni^  to; 
finance  part  of  ti;e  increase  in  charts  tJjrough  acW^oiwl  borrowing.  The 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  >rogra«  ha^  essentially  f/nctioiied  as  the  aid  program 
of  last  resort  in  Veneont*   If  students  were  not^able  tp  finance  tJ^ir 
education  through  the  co«6inatic»  of  family  efforts.  Pell,  state  and  insti- 
tutional aid«jthi$  program;  has  been  available  as  a  rescmrce^  fill  the  gap. 
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:  .■■  ■  I    ,     ■  ^  .   ,  .  ^ 

1470  ■ 

■  TABiE  vn  outllnts  bow,  for  «»jjyVtni«it  1n$t1tut1w\$,  the  ncf^y  students  4tj  > 
;  t>orrow1fi9j|.t  th«  i»xl9us  or  clos*  t9  »ax1»ai  Itvtl. 
PIUS  lOAWS 

F^r  those  students  whost  expenditures  exceed  ell  ayinaWe  resources  tlie 
PLUS/ALAS  prograa  has  becowt  avail able  as  a  final  resource.   VSAC  initiated 
this  progran  fri  early         and  we  have  secji  a  steacty  upward,  trend  In  twrrow* 
tng' since  then,  as  wore  and  wore  faBil1e$  seek  liquidity  or  funds  to  «eet  the 

•unwet  netd^  gap  mentioned  atH5ve*  '  ' 

'    .  ,   '*  ■■ 

CONCLUSIOM  . 

This  overview  of  the- at^quacy  of  federal  and  state  support  for  postsecon- 
dary  edHcatlon  leads  to  the  iiwitable  cimclusion  that  there-has  been  a 
definite  slippage  In  support  on  the  federal  'level,  both  in  tarns  of  eligibil- 

.  ity  as  wll  as  actual  dollars  appropriated.   Tt»  state  of  Verwont  has  in- 
creased  its  co«DjitJ»ent  to  student  aid  substantially,  but  since  the  f^r^l 
support  has  not  kept  pace  with  Vermont's  efforts,  the  result  has  t»pn  one  of 
potential  inadequacy  of  support  for  our  stiKtents,  M1t^out  being  a  pessimist, 
it  seefts  safe  to  speculate  that  a  continuation  of  current  federal  funding 

^.trends  Will  have  an  extr«a»ly  adverse  liipact  on  our  ability  to  provide  access 
to  postsecondary  education  for  Verwonters. 

PARTICIPATION  OF'WOIEN  AND  HiKORITItS  IM  UNDERSRADUATE  AND  GRADUATE  EDUCATIC^ 
•  IN  VERMONT       '  , 

•    The-1980  census  documented  the  absence  cf  heteroger^lty.ln  Veneont's 
population:   Only  1%  of  personi  living  in  the  state  were  classlfled  in  ilnor- 
ity  group  categories  {black,  hispanlc,  other).  This  trait  Is  evident  also  In 
postsecondary  education  d^gfaphlcs  i^lch- indicated  that  for  19B2-83  only  2t 
of  students  enrolled  in  our  colleges  and  universities  cane  froie  a  minority  1 
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AMOUyr  STUDENTS  HEEP  TO  BORRdW  FROM  SSL^ 
{1983-84} 


/ 


iSSiiiSjtlon      ,        ,   ;      .  >.  Amount^ 

Woodbury  Associates   I    ■  '  '  $2  907 

"^Honiiich  Uiilvtrsity/Virwont  ColUgr  2*842 

$t.  Klclwcrs  Collts^  .  2  SCX) 

Trinity  Coneif                  ,  ?  '    .  2*500 

Chwiplain  Collet      '  J  '   ^  2*425  ' 

Ikri t>oro  College  '  .      -  2*p32 

StcrHng  College  '    '  -   2  030 

-Bentiington  Conege  "  — : — —  „  — 2*7^^ 

Green  HounUIn  Colltge  •  '  j*g^3 

Soutliern  Vtneont  College  ^            -  V  J*9i8 

College  of  St,  Joseph       Provider  ,                   '    '■   '■  d  U725 

Mfddlibury  College     1  ^  .         .1  1*573 

Lyrwion  Sute  College  i   ^  - 

University  of  Vemwnt  /              .       ,  ^  *  SSO 

Verwont  Technical  College  >  I 

C«stleto»  State  College       .  \ 

Jolwon  sute  College  •  '  • 


550 
450 


'^Full-ttaae  dependent  Ve,r»ont  umfergraduate  c^gree  students.  ^ 
2 

As  reported  by  Fkiancial  Aid  Offices  -  12/83^  " 

Amount  Budget--  VSAC,  Federal  Aid,  Family  Coiitribytlon  and  Oth«*^  lid  hot 
INCLUDING  GyARANTEER  STODEHT  LOANS.  ^«tri*?«iion  ana  uwer  Aid  NOT 
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backgrouml.   Due  to       scarcl^  of  daU*  H  Is  dlUftult  to  Mtke  an  informi 
judgnient  about  tht  ukquicy'of  partlclpatfoo     wlr^ritles  In  Vemmt,  I 

hoi*iVfr»  llkt  to  point  out  that  a  fairly  latv  proportion  of  Vtmoiitars 
are  of  Frtnch-Canadlan  j^ritage,  and  dua  to  11ngu1$tic  barriers  this  grotiR  has  . 
oftan  hald  an  unofficial  sUtus  as  a  iilnorlty*   TJw  imd  for  special  services 
for  this  groiip  has  been  dweonstfatad  In  the  Talent  Search  progras  nrfwre  6%  of 
participants  were  of  FraiKh-Canadlan  ami/or  tlnorlty  e^trae"t1on  In  ^ 

Uomi)  have  tridUlonally  partlclpaj^ed  heavily  In  both  imdergraduata  ami 
graduate  education  In  Vtnecmt*   Since  1974,  the  first  year  that  trend  data 
becane  avajlable.  Mmn  have  accounted  for  nore  than  half  of  the  total  studtnt 
population  in  the  sUte  { see  TABLE  VIIl),  -  It  Is,  hi^ver.  li^rUnt  to  note, 

that  Mhlle  the  enrollment  .of  nales  has  resilMd  virtually  stagnant  In  the  last 

*      ,  ■     ■  ■  •  ■  '    ■     ' '  .  ■    *  ■ 

decade*  the  enrol Iwnt  of  f«Bflles  ha>  Increased  14%  for  undergraduates  and  62% 
for  graduate  students. 
RESPONSE  TO  H;R,  5240 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  Reiuthorlzatlon  Bill  Introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Chal nwn  of  this  Sul:K:o«e1ttee.  The  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  has  been  a  vital  conwrstone  in  proiaoting  educational  opportunities 
for  our  people  and  I  concur  definitely  with  the  thmst,  enbedded:  In  H.R.  5240, 
towards  expanded  postsecondary  access  for  students.  This  dBlll  Is  ^Itlous  in 
Its  scope,  and  It  1s  a  privilege  to  coaeent  on  the  i»ny  Interesting  proposals. 
PELL  GRANTS  .       '  '  . 

The  notlo^of  Pell  Irants  a^an  entitlement  progra«  1$  Intriguing  and 
coeioendable.   This  backbone  of  tlje-Sludcnt  aid  program  ^s  Intemkd  to  serve 
as  a  fundaiaen tal  access  program  and  an  entltle^nt  rkk^ "Is  Indeed  desirable. 
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Koi^ever,  based  on  the  nation's  economic  difficulties^  It  Is  questionable 
whether  a'new  entitl^i^t  program  will  be  either  econosiicany  or  politically 
feasible.    If  not,  ^^uggest  that  tl]^  authorization  levels  be  substantially 
increasecl  a«d  the  el^gtbility>^riter1a  be  na  wore  restrictive  than  is  currertt 
ly  the  case.    In  additionV  I  would  like  to  coawent  that  the  current  50X  cost 
of  attendance  fomula  has  worked  i^ll  and  I  endorse  continuation  of  this 
fon»Mla,  ^he  rationale  beilg  that  it  1s4>^^tant  to  ^intain  an  appropriate 
balance  between  loans  and  grj^j^ts  for  students-  at  low  cost,  as  well  .as  high 
^cost  institutions. 
COLLEGE  WORK-STUDY 

Th1s*^i»portant  self*hclp  program  should  be  funded  at  a  higher /evel. 
However »  the  proposed  new  method,  for  allocation  would  have  to  l^scrutinized 
very^ carefully  In  orde!^to  assure  an  equitable  di^ribution  of  the  CWSP  funds, 
J  further  sug§est  that  funding  also  bt  considered,  on  a  ©atchinij  basis  (and 
perhaps  through  the  SSI6  Program)  for  fledgling  state  programs  that  in  aany 
cases  provide  expanded  job  opportunities  for  nec^y  students  (in  Veruont  we 
fpcus  on  sumer  jobs-for  incoming  freshen)  which  could  not  b«  duplicated  on  ' 
the  campus-  level  * 

CWPlfS^BASED  BLOCK  GWNT  .         ,  f 

While  I  appreciate  the  ia^xjrtance  of  cai^s-bascd  aid  prograws,  I  strong- 
ly oppc^e  the  elimination  of  SSI6  and  it$  transfer  to  the  campus  level.  Tlie 

SSIG  prografli  is  serving  as  an  extraeely  crucial  building  block  for  a  great 

'  ■  ■  ■    •     %  - 

nany  state  grant  progtvu^,  t^ich  wcHild  become  extinct  If  this  program  were  to 

be  <iiscont1nued.    In  fact«  we  support  increased  funding  for  SSI6  with  the 

ability  of  the  states  to  allocate  the  funds  to  either  direct  grants  and/or 

state  work-study  prograas.,.  The  rationale  for  s\xch  increases  is  «^^d  ^n 
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tJie  fact  that  th'ls  progran  fs  th«  only  »id  proarwj  watched  on  «  do1Ur*for-  . 
dtollar  basU  by  the  states,  thus  doubling  the  financial  aid  leverage.  A 
^  further  arguwant  steias  froa  tte  fact  that  students  «t>o  receive  SSIG/Statc 
itollars  mre  g1  van  the  opportunity  of  expanded  Institutional  choice  since  the 
state  aid  pac)fasei,  Is  not  predicated  on  attracting  stuctents  to  a  specific 
institution. 

f^Si  and  SEOG  coyld  be  coabined  into  a  caji^s^based  loan/grant  program 
where  the  institution  has-the  discretion  to  aflocate  fundj  through  ins titu- 
tiooal  lo*ns  or  direct  grants*  ^ 
SPECIAL  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  DISADVANTAGED 

As  nentioned- previously,  these  prograns  play  an  integral  part  In  Veneont 
in  the  quest  for  equal  opportunity,  and  I  stimgly  endorse,  niXM  one  reserve- > 
t1on,f  the  recowaendattons  JHitlimid  in  H.R,  5240;  i  do  not  support  the  proposal 
for  preferential  treatment  of  institutions  with  high  Minority  enrol liaents 
and/or  high  dropout  rates.   Vermont  is  •  relatively  poor  stete  Mith  auir^ 
,  poclcets  of  non-ninority  poverty,  emi  I  suggest  that  the  Bill  be  adjusted  so 
that  all  nee4y  constituencies  are  served  (m  an  eiHU^I  basis. 
GUARANTEED  STUDEI^T  LP  AH  PROGRAMS    ,  -  : 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  prograw  has  been  e«inently  successful,  in  . 
Venwiit  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  the  country.   The  laove,  in  197^,  to  a 
de<)8ntraHa:td  state-based  approach  to       loan  prograiai  has  paid  off,  both  in 
tfnes  of  access  to  loans,  through  increased  lender  participation,  and  better 
program  adhiinistration,    let  «t»  J>*fore  I  connent  on  the  specific  GSt  pro- 
posals, provide  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  progran  as  it  functions  in  Veneont. 

Annually,  we  guarantee  approxiaately  ID,QpO  Guaranteed  Student  Loans  in  ^ 
an  aaiount  of  $22,000,000.   Ue  currently  estiaate  that  m  have  outstanding 
loans  in  en  amount  of  $110,000,000.  ^ 
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Every  Ifiutar  In  Vem^nt  partlclpttts  in  the  program,  and  m«  are  piciied 


tlMit  our  dcfa^1t  rau  ranjcs  *iBons  the^lowest,  if  rwt  the  lowest,  {for  an  o 
•gency)  In  the  cOMntry,  with  over  98$  of  rtpAymni  obligations  b<tng  met 
y{TABLE  IX).   Vejguarantee  loans  for  resident  and  qualified  non-restdtnt 
students,  as  ^11  as  for  students  it  proprietary  and  foreign  schools. 

Over  the.years  tN?  program  has  ^txm  substantially  ami,  responding  to 
lender  needs,  iiw  have  established  a  Verwont  Secondary  Market  for  student  loans 
^ich  will  ensure  I'iquidlty  for  our  lenders  and  continued  actess  to  loans  for 
our  students.'   1  feel  strongly  that  state  non-profit  secondary  markets, 
through  Y^sponsible  use  of  tax-exeespt  financing,  provide  a  service  to  lenders 
iwpossible  to  jJdtch  through  a  centralized,  profit-wking  secondary  jaarket  ^ 
approach.     ;  '  ^ 

Let  we  elaborate  further  on  the  speclflip  proposaH  in  H,R.  5240. 

noAK  consolidation"  .     •     w  . 

During  the\pa$t  decade  there, has  been  an  incl^^ed  imd  for  students  to 
-  borrow,  based  on  a  cojibinatlon  of  increased  educattpnal  costs,  higher  partici- 
pation (particularly  on  the  part  of  woiaenj  in  gi^iuate  programs  and  a  re- 
.trenchment  of;  available  grant  assistance.  . 

Consequently,  the  burden  of  repayment^for  these  high  debt  borrowers,  has 
beQouie  increasingly  troublesorae,  and  I  ?uppirt  the  concept  of  loan  cdnsolida- 
tion  to  alleviate  onerous  debt  burdens  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  rew 

their  loanx  within  the  restrictive  frawework  of  the  current  law*    Again,  I  .  

stress  the  isjportance  of  a  state-based  approach  to  such  a  progra»  -  with'tiie 
ability  of  State  Secondary  Karkets  to  use  tax-exempt  financing  -  ^ifi^  further 
suggest  that  the  repayiDent  period  be  extended  to  20  years  for  those  who 
demonstrate  need,  .  * 


t  . 
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This,  protfrw  should  be  pfwsipd  tjut  as  rauMaendcd  in  H.R-  '2240/ 
OWeiNATION  FEE  ' 


thi  origination  fee  sHoildLbe  tllvlruted. 

UNDER  DF  LAST  RESORT,  '     ,      y  ' 

Ac4:«s$  to  loaos  Is  a  crucUl  UsiNi*  and  I  strongly  supixjrt  effprts  to 

"  fDsurc  such  jiccess  tHrcjugh  $t«t#  agencies  an4/or  tbair  (tesignees. 
INTEREST  RATES    ^  ,   y      .  '  . 

The  current  structure  should  be  naintaintd  for  an  initial  10  year  repay- 
Mnt  period,  after  iifhich*  if  the  borronier  chose  e>xtended  repayieent »  he  or  she 
would  pa/ market  rate  {T-BilT  -f  3il)  on  thei  loans.   If  a  student  qualified  for 

,  consolidation  on  a  neijd  ba&is/  t^  govermeent  should  still  p^y  the  ^cial 
allqj^jance.   Furthfrwre,  in  order' to  prevent  back-door  entry      the  GSl 
program  ii«  "isuggest  that  consolidated  Icuins  m^ich  incorporate  ALAS  loans  t^rr^ 
the  applicable  ALAS  interest.  .  ^ —  v 

.SPECIAL  AllOMAKCE  ^  ' 

In  orden  to  ensure  naxiaun  lender  participation,  the  special  allowance 
should  be. kept  at  its  current  level.'' 
FEDERAL  ADVANCES  /  •  -/ 

1  Return  of  federal  advances  should  be  predicated  on  an  agency's  financial 
Status.  Our  state  requires  a  reserve  fund  of  8$  of  tl»  outstanding  loans  , 
potentially  not  covered  by  federal  reinsurance.  This  reserve  i«s  «111ion 
in  1983' of  which  $050,000  mns  federal  advances.  We  would  seriously  encuaaber 
our  statutorily  aandated  reserve  funds  if  fe<teral  iidvances"*i«re  recalled,  and 
would  proba^y-^  forced  out  of  the  program  due  to  inability  to  comply  with  , 
the  reserve  requlrejnents.  .   *  * 


WEEDS  TEST 

Ue  recQOTwnd  continuation  of  the  "cafl-poUcy".  with  tht' curreiit  ^30,000 
being  liKreftsed  to  $4|;0C10  and  adjusfcwi  per1(xlic«ny  to  reflect  changes  la  the 
CPI.   It  Is  V  understanding  that  the  cap  has  wrtutd  extreaely  m\1  in  terns 
of  c1i«1iwtias  unnecessary  borroi^lfig;  an  ftxtendt4  nud%  analysis  MO^Id  li^tct 
adversely  cm  self -supports »«  students  and  lonh-lncoM  fellies  withnitttf  or 
no  tfquldlty  who  m«d  to  r«ly  on  SSI  for  l)orroMng  tlw  f«ily  cofitrlbuti^i. 
COPAYASILITY  OF  LOANS 

Tbtrt  are  li»ited  cases  ><here  H  is  not  practfcaJ^lt  to  Issim  a  copayable 
check,  Ut.  for  students       stucly  <Hit-^f-sUte.or  outs1<te  tl^  country.  If 
^  exceptions  could  be  aac^  for  unusual  c5rcuist|^«s,  W  would  support  tiie 
proposal  In.H^R.  5240/  f 

LOAM  LIHITS  ^  '  ^      .  :  • 

The  iisue  of  a  fair  balance  between  loins  and  gift  aid  definitely  needs 
to  be  addressed*   i^ver^Hii^the  face  of  Increaslfig  educatlomir charges,  we 
feel  that  the  current  11«i1t  ought  to.be  rMit^i  to  $4,000  for  w^rgraduates 
and  $8»000  fpr^aduate  students  with  the  aggnej^te  amounts  being  $20,M0  and 
$4O,0«).  respectively.   The  loan  Hailts  have  not  imn  changed  for  More  than  a 
decade  and  the  erosion  of  tniylng  power  attrlfcHitable  to  Inflatlcm  test  be 
addressed  through  )QAn  limH%  that  are  reajistic  and  based  m  current  educa- 
tional costs* 
IWCOHT  LIMIT 

/:     It  U Mr6  to  envision  an  arbitrary  dollar  aawunt  as  fair  Indicator  of  a 
fwtly's  borrowing  needs.    In  cases  Wiere  »any  siblings  attend  college,  such 
an  imilcator  would  be  particularly  Inequitable/  I  i^ctwend  a  continuation  of 
the  current  wethod  of  detenelnlng  loan  need*  . 
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CONCLUDING  REMARKS 

Th«  red  tijmds  in  this  tapestry  of  Inforiaticm  about  Vaniont's  post- 
secondary  c<kicat1on  encteavors  and  federal  financial  aid  can      Siiroarized  as 
being  de«p  concerns  about  the  adequacy  of  the  federal  efforts  and  a  frequently 
reiterated  plea  for  continued  priority  for  prograa-adwinistration  on  the  state 
and  lastitotional  levels.   Unless  the  federal  govenwient  substantially  in- 
creases tl»e  financial  coewitaeent  to  student  aid,  the  imperative  goal  of 
educating  all  persons 'to  their  fullest  potential  will  cooe  to  naught, 

I'  have  welcome  this  cvportunlty  to  provide  the  inforaatlon  yow  requested 
and  also  to  cowoent.on  som  of  the  aspects  of  H.R.  5240.   It  i*ill  be  a  plea-  ' 
sMre  to  answer  any  questions  you  m^y  have*  . ' 


1481  ,  , 

The  University  of  Vermont 

yift  iitfyrOK.  viftMOwT  rtiOtPHK) 
M«y  i,  1984  , 


:  On  l^o«C'-S«c0nd«ty  £duc«cloa 
WMhiotton*  I)C  20515 

I  rmf  lvd  m  Invitation  of  April  5  from  R#pre»«nt»tiv«  TtiOMi*  Col«p«a 
«n4  f ro*  you  to  tMtify  l>«for«  thm  SubcofMtlttA*  oa  April  12  ia  tMuirlii^s 
on  H,&«  j5240,  «  rwutborlwitioa  of  tti«  Higher  Idw:jitio»  Act,    I  very 
«Mch  XMttt  that  my  »ch*duJl»  prevented      fro«  iMiiaf  la  WAiOiiatto&l 
that  4«te»  but  X  hop«  that  thim  latter        he  aaterad  into  tbe  racbrd 
pf  the  hearinya* 

For  a  acore  of  >aata,  the  Higher  Education  Act  haa  cc^trihuted^igoiii- 
cantl^  to  the  future  oi  thia  nation,    A  hroad  atray  of  prograaia  haa 
atrangthfoad  the  collegea        univeraitiaa  of  Amrica,  ax>d  the  paople 
of  the  United  Stataa  have  bean  powarf ally  aducacad  in  thoae  inatitutiooa. 

\       '  ,  ■ 

\     The  Act  %iall  daaervea  raauthoriaation^  and  I  i^ant  to  praiaa  the  initiative 
\  yon  have  taken  ,thia  year  to  hagi«  the  procasa  of  reviling  the  Act 

\  »o  that  tt  may  w>ra  af feet ivaiy  addraaa.  the  naada  of  the  oaticm  and  of 
\-lta  v^pU  for  tha  dacadaa  ahead,    X  want  to  ^raaa  ai  well  «y  appraci** 
ation  lor  tha         of  your  collaaguaa  on  tha  Co«Mitt«a«  a»at  particularly 
that  Qi  mf  omx  CoograaaMiH  Jaaaa  JaUforda  of  Varaon£« 

At '  thia  time »  tha  one  part  of  the  Act  that  X  viah  to  addraaa  la  Title 
!?♦  the  prograaa  for  afeudant  financial  aaalatanca*  and  thara  are  three 
coacen&a  that  I  viah  to  ax|»raaa. 

yirat,  the  Pell  Cranta,  originally  called  the  JB«aic  Wucatiooal  Oppor- 
tunity Cfaata*  are  the  foundaticna  on  i^ch  tM  atructura  of  all  financial 
aaaiatanca  for  undargraduata  atudanta  is  tmilt*    thaaa  granta  are 
important  in  aasuring  that  all  thoae  idio  aaah  higher  aducatioo  my  have 
actaaa  to  hi^r  aducatloa. 

in  tha  long  run,  it  would  b«  vary  daairahla  to  aaaura  that  ^11  Oranta 
will  ha  available  to  all  atudanta  who  require  haaic  financial  wUtsncm 
in  order  to  avail  thavaalvaa  of  hl|^r  aAjcatioa*    yro^actlona  for  tha 
currant  fadaral  liudgat  and  for  the  hi^^ata*ol  tha  naact  faW  yeaira  saha  * 
it  highly  unlikely  that  approprlationa  will  b«  ttada  available  in  otdar 
to  aova  tot^rd  ilaidng  the  Ml  Craata  a  true  antitlaaant  prograa*  It 
aay  be  wall  for  ua,  how«var,^t<»  affirm  thia  ohjactiw  for  tha  fntura. 


An  I',  qua!  <)  p  p     T      i !  ^  Kinpif)it» 
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Th«  Hoaorable  Paul  Sisioc  -2-  4$ay  3, 

Second,  you  have  nought  to  -address  the  detire  for  sissplicity  and  * 
f  lexibility  in  the  so-called  CA»pu«-B«54id  Progriuas  (S)iOG,  NDSL,  and 
SSIG).    The  sclutlon  that  you  h*ve  proposiid  is  consolidation  of  thesii  ' 
programs  into  a  single  Cajspus-B^sed  Block  Granf .    %  sndorse  the  objec- 
tives of  siispiicity  ^nd  flexibility,  but  1  Jwcfe  sooc  reservations  about 
uaiitg  a  >lock  gvawt  to  achieve  those  objectives*    It  seeas  to  se  that 
we  dp  not  yet  laiow  what  ultimate  effects  of  such  consolidation  would  be 
for  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  nation.    I  recognixe  that 
you  do  propose,  to  soften  the  isapact  thsTough  **hold  harmless*'  provisioaSr 
but  we  »ight  be  bet?:er  served^ by  calculating  the  iispacts  of 
raalj^catioaa  now  rather  than  during  the  early  phases  of  consolidation , 

For  wyself  ,  I  regardi^H objective  of  flexibility  as  awra  easential 
than  that  uf  sisplicity,  and  X  as  most  concerned  about  achieving 
flexibility  for  SEOG  and  m)SL.    I  believe  That  the  objective ^of  flexi- 
bility could  be  achieved  by  provisioi^s  that  would  it  possible  for 
an  institution  to  shift  up  to  20  percent  of  allocated  funds  fro»  one  ■ 
prograa  to  auotiier  depending  on  its  pMrticidar  level  of  naed,  ^ 

Third,  *  join  »any  of  ay  colleagues  in  feeling  concern  about  the  burdea 
of  debt  that  our  students  tarry  after  they  graduate  and  become  aluawi. 
Guaranteed  Student  Loat^  and  other  loans  have  assured  students  not  only 
access  to  higher  education  but  also  choice  «£aong.  the  colleges  ^d 
iiniversities  oi  Anerica.  ,  Fur tlwr,  these  loans  have  made- it  possible;^ 
for  students  to  undertake  graduate  or  professional  education  b«yOnd  ' 
their  :undergraduate  yeata.    The  accuisulation  of  loans,  however r  imposes 
a  heavy  burden  for  repayment  ^^ough  the  early  years  of  ^atsblishing  a^ 
career.    Soiae  go  into  fields  where  their  incowe  »ay  be  adequate  to  »eet 
the  demands  for  repaytaent,  but  others  go  into  areas  that  do  not  so  well 
compensate  them.    Just  as  we  assess  the  level. of  need  for  financial 
assistance*  we  must  find  ways  of  accaweodatijig  to  ..people'*  capacity  to 
repay.  ■  . 

This  problem  of  loan  burden  is  one  that  is  only  now  coming  to  our 
awareness,  and  we  have  not  yet  devised  mechanisms  for  dealing  with  it, 
I  believe  that  the  reauthorization  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  shsmld 
take  a  step  toward  addressing  that  problem.    It  might  be  well  .for  you 
to  devote  some  further  study  to  this  issue  before  leoving  the  bill 
forward*  -        «  ■    .  . 

Again,  I  regret  tha^  1  could  not  testify  before  th«  Subccwittea  m 
April  12.    If  you'  should  schedule  further  hearixsLga       the  bill,; X 
should  welcome  another  invitation  to  appe^^r* 

Sincerely, 

Lattie  Cqor 
Preaidant' 

cc:    £*  Thomas  Coleman  ^ 

o  . 
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